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PREFACE. 


Though  two  centuries  have  now  elapsed,  since  the  death  of  Shakspeare, 
tto  attempt  has  hitherto  been  made  to  render  him  the  medimn  for  a 
oomprebensive  and  connected  view  of  the  Times  in  which  he  lived. 

Yet,  if  any  man  be  allowed  to  011  a  station  thus  conspicuous  and  im- 
portant, Shakq)eare  has  undoubtedly  the  best  daim  to  the  distinction ; 
not  only  from  his  {Nre-eminence  as  a  dramatic  poet,  but  from  the  intimate 
rdation  which  bis  works  bear  to  the  manners,  customs,  superstitions, 
and  amusements  of  his  age. 

StrudL  with  the  interest  which  a  work  of  this  kind,  if  properly 
executed,  might  possess,  the  author  was  induced,  several  years  ago,  to 
commence  the  imdertaking,  with  the  express  intention  of  blending  with 
the  detail  of  manners,  etc.  such  a  portion  of  criticism,  biography,  and 
literary  histor\',  as  should  render  the  whole  still  more  attractive  and 
complete. 

In  attempting  this,  it  has  been  his  aim  to  place  Shakspeare  in  the 
foreground  of  the  picture,  and  to  throw  around  him,  in  groups  more 
or  less  distinct  and  full,  the  various  objects  of  his  design;  giving  them 
prominency  and  light,  according  to  their  greater  or  smaller  connection 
with   the  principal  Bgure. 

More  especially  has  it  been  his  wish,  to  infuse  throughout  the  whole 
plan,  whether  considered  in  respect  to  its  entire  scopC,  or  to  the  parts 
of  which  it  is  composed,  that  degree  of  unity  and  integrity,  of  relative 
proportion  and  just  bearing,  without  which  neither  harmony,  simplicity, 
nor  effect,  can  be  expected  or  produced. 

With  a  view,  also,  to  distinctness  and  perspicuity  of  elucidation,  the 
whole  has  been  distributed  into  three  parts  or  pictures,  entitled,—  '^  Shak« 
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SPEARE  IN  Stratford;" —  ^^Shakspeare  in  London;'* — ^^  Shakspeare  .%^ 
IN  Retirement  ;  '*  —  \vhich,  though  inseparably  united,  as  forming  but  ,« 
portions  of  the  same  story,  and  harmonized  by  the  same  means,  have  yet,  .^ 
both  in  subject  and  execution,  a  peculiar  character  to  support. 

The  first  represents  our  Poet  in  the  days  of  his  youth,  on  the  banks  of 
his  native  Avon,  in  the  midst  of  rural  imagery,  occupations,  and  amuse- 
ments; in  the  second,  we  behold  him  in  the  Capital  of  his  country,  in 
the  centre  of  rivalry  and  competition^  in  the  active  pursuit  of  reputation  . 
and  glory;  and  in  the  third,  we  accompany  the  venerated  bard  to  the 
shades  of  retirement,  to  the  bosom  of  domestic  peace,  to  the  aijoyment 
of  unsullied  fame. 

It  has,  therefore,  been  the  business  of  the  author,  in  accordancy  with 
his  plan,  to  connect  these  delineations  with  their  relative  accompaniments; 
to  incorporate,  for  instance,  with  the  first,  what  he  has  to  relate  of  the 
country,  as  it  existed  in  the  age  of  Shakspeare;  its  manners,  customs, 
and  characters;  its  festivals,  diversions,  and  many  of  its  superstitions; 
opening  and  closing  the  subject  with  the  biography  of  the  poet,  and  bind^ 
ing  the  intermediate  parts,  not  only  by  a  perpetual  reference  to  his  drama, 
but  by  their  own  constant  and  direct  tendency  towards  the  development 
of  the  one  object  in  view. 

With  the  second,  which  commences  with  Shakspeare*s  introduction 
to  the  stage  as  an  actor,  is  combined  the  poetic,  dramatic,  and  general 
literature  of  the  times,  together  with  an  account  of  metropoUtan  manners 
and  diversions,  and  a  full  and  continued  criticism  on  the  poems  and 
plays  of  our  bard. 

After  a  survey,  therefore,  of  the  Literary  world,  under  the  heads  of 
Bibliography,  Philology,  Criticism,  History,  Romantic  and  Miscel- 
laneous Literature,  follows  a  View  of  the  Poetry  of  the  same  period, 
succeeded  by  a  critique  on  the  juvenile  productions  of  Shakspeare,  and 
including  a  Inographical  sketch  of  Lord  Southampton,  and  a  new  hypo- 
thesis on  the  origin  and  object  of  the  Sonnets. 

Of  the  immediately  subsequent  description  of  diversions,  etc.  the  Eco- 
nomy of  the  Stage  forms  a  leading  feature,  as  preparatory  to  a  History  of 
Dramatic  Poetry,  previous  to  the  year  1590;  and  this  is  again  introduce- 
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Cory  to  a  discussion  concaming  the  Period  when  Shakspeare  comm^iced 
t  writer  for  the  theatre;  to  a  new  chronology  of  his  {days,  and  to  a  criti- 
cism on  eadi  drama ;  a  department  which  is  interspersed  with  disserta- 
tions on  the  Fairy  Mythology,  the  Apparitions,  the  Witchcraft,  and  the 
Magic  of  Shakspeare ;  portions  of  popular  credulity  which  had  been,  in 
reference  to  this  distribution,  omitted  in  detailing  the  superstitions  of  the 
country. 

This  second  part  is  then  terminated  by  a  summary  of  Shakspeares 
(bamatic  character,  by  a  brief  view  of  dramatic  poetry  during  his  con- 
nection with  the  stage,  and  by  the  biography  of  the  poet  to  the  close  of 
his  residence  in  London. 

The  third  and  last  of  these  delineations  is,  unfortunately,  but  too  short, 
being  altogether  occupied  with  the  few  circumstances  which  distinguish 
the  last  three  years  of  the  life  of  our  bard,  with  a  review  of  his  disposi- 
tion and  moral  character,  and  with  some  notice  of  the  first  tributes  paid 
to  his  memory. 

It  will  readily  be  admitted,  that  the  materials  for  the  greater  part  of 
this  arduous  task  are  abundant;  but  it  must  also  be  granted,  that  they 
are  dispersed  through  a  vast  variety  of  distant  and  unconnected  depart- 
ments of  literature;  and  that  to  draw  forth,  arrange,  and  give  a  luminous 
disposition  to  these  masses  of  scattered  intelligence,  is  an  achievement 
of  no  slight  magnitude,  especially  when  it  is  considered,  that  no  step 
in  the  jMTogress  of  such  an  undertaking  can  be  made,  independent  of  a 
constant  recurrence  to  authorities. 

How  far  the  author  is  quaUfied  for  the  due  execution  of  his  design, 
remains  for  the  public  to  decide';  but  it  may,  without  ostentation,  be  told, 
that  his  leisure,  for  the  last  thirty  years,  has  been,  in  a  great  degree, 
devoted  to  a  Une  of  study  immediately  associated  with  the  subject;  and 
that  his  attachment  to  old  English  literature  has  led  him  to  a  famiUarity 
with  the  only  sources  from  which,  on  such  a  topic,  authentic  illustration 
is  to  be  derived. 

He  will  likewise  venture  to  observe,  that,  in  the  style  of  criticism 
which  he  has  pursued,  it  has  been  his  object,  an  ambitious  one  it  is  true, 
to  imfold,  in  a  manner  more  distinct  than  has  hitherto  been  effected,  the 
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peculiar  character  of  the  poet's  drama;  and,  lastly,  to  produce  a  yi 
whidi,  Tvliile  it  may  satisfy  the  poetical  antiquary,  shall,  from  the  var 
interest,  and  intc^ty  of  its  component  parts,  be  equally  gratifying  h 
general  reader. 
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CHAPTER  1. 

Birth  of  Sbakspeare— Account  of  his  Family-^-Orthography  of  his  Name. 

William  SHAKSPE\RE,the  object  almost  of  our  idolatry  as  a  dramatic  poet,  was 
Vorn  at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  in  Warwickshire,  on  the  23d  April,  1564,  and  he 
Iras  baptized  on  the  26th  of  the  same  month. 

Of  his  family,  not  much  that  is  certain  can  be  recorded  ;  but  it  would  appear, 
irom  an  instrument  in  the  College  of  Heralds,  confirming  the  grant  of  a  coat  of 
inns  to  John  Shakspeare  in  1599,  that  his  great  grandfather  had  been  rewarded 
by  Henry  the  Seventh,  **  for  his  faithefull  and  approved  service,  with  lands  and 
tenements  given  to  him  in  those  parts  of  Warwickshire,  where,"  proceeds  this 
document,  ^*  they  have  continued  by  some  descents  in  good  reputation  and 
tredit.*'  Notwithstanding  this  assertion,  however,  no  such  grant,  after  a  minute 
namination  made  by  Mr.  Malone  in  the  chapel  of  the  Rolls,  has  been  discovered  ; 
thence  we  have  reason  to  infer,  that  the  heralds  have  been  mistaken  in  their 
Hatement,  and  that  the  bounty  of  the  monarch  was  directed  through  a  different 
thtnnel.  From  the  language,  indeed,  of  two  rough  draughts  of  a  prior  grant  of 
rms  to  John  Shakspeare  in  1596,  it  is  probable  that  the  service  alluded  to  was 
of  a  military  cast,  for  it  is  there  expressly  said,  that  he  was  rewarded  *'  for  his 
bithful  and  valiant  service,**  a  term,  perhaps^  implying  the  heroism  of  our  poet's 
loceslor  in  the  field  of  Bosworth. 

That  the  property,  thus  bestowed  upod  the  family  of  Shakspeare,  descended  to 
iohn,  the  father  of  the  poet,  and  contributed  to  his  influence  and  respectability, 
tiiere  is  no  reason  to  doubt.  From  the  register,  indeed,  and  public  writings  re- 
lating to  Stratford,  Mr.  Rowe  has  justly  inferred,  that  the  Shakspeares  were  of 
lood  figure  and  fashion  there,  and  were  considered  as  gentlemen.  We  may 
presume,  however,  that  the  patrimony  of  Mr.  John  Shaks|)eare,  the  parent  of  our 
peat  dramatist,  was  not  very  considerable,  as  he  found  the  profits  of  business 
necessary  to  his  support.     He  was,  in  fact,  a  wool-stapler,  and,  there  is  reason 

'  to  suppose,  in  a  large  way  ;  for  he  was  early  chosen  a  member  of  the  corporation 
of  his  town,  a  situation  usually  connected  with  respectable  circumstances,  and 
liooii  after,  he  filled  the  ofHce  of  high  baiiifT,  or  chief  magistrate  of  that  body. 

I  The  record  of  these  promotions  has  been  thus  given  from  the  books  of  the  cor- 
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'*  Jar.  10.  in  Ihe  6lh  year  or  the  reign  of  our  soTereign  lady  Queen  Elizabeth,  John  Shal- 
speare  passed  his  Chamberlain's  accounts.'* 

'*  At  Ihe  Hall  holden  the  ele?enth  day  or  September,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  the  reigo  of  ov 
sovereign  lady  Elizabeth,  1569,  virere  present  Mr.  John  Shalcspeare,  High  Bailiff.*'  * 

It  was  during  the  period  of  his  filling  this  important  office,  that  he  Grst  ofc» 
tained  a  grant  of  arms  ;  and,  in  a  note  annexed  to  the  subsequent  patent  of  1596^ 
now  in  the  College  of  Arms,  f  it  is  stated  that  he  was  likewise  a  justice  of  tha 
peace,  and  possessed  of  lands  and  tenements  to  the  amount  of  500/.  The  fiul 
confirmation  of  this  grant  took  place  in  1599,  in  which  his  shield  and  coat  9n 
described  to  be,  ^Mn  a  field  of  gould  upon  a  bend  sable,  a  speare  of  the  first,  the 
poynt  upward,  bedded  argent;*'  and  for  his  crest  or  cognisance.  ''A  falcon  will 
his  wyngs  displayed,  standing  on  a  wrethe  of  his  coullers,  supporting  a  spent 
armed  bedded,  or  steeled  sylver.":}: 

Mr.  John  Shakspeare  married,  though  in  what  year  is  not  accurately  knowa, 
the  daughter   and  heir  of  Robert  Arden,    of  Wellingcote,  in  the  county  of 
Warwick,  who  is  termed,  in  the  Grant  of  Arms  of  1596,  ^^  a  gentleman  of 
worship.*'    The  Arden,  or  Ardern  family,  appears  to  have  been  of  considerable  ,| 
antiquity;  for,  in  Fuller's  Worthies,  Rob.  Arden  de  Bromwich,  ar.  is  amoi^  . 
the  names  of  the  gentry  of  this  county  returned  by  the  commissioners  in  the  * 
twelfth  year  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth,  1433  ;  and  in  the  eleventh  and  sixteeofli 
years  of  Elizabeth,  A.  D.  1562  and  1568,  Sim.  Ardern,  ar.  and  £dw.  Ardm,  ar. 
are  enumerated,  by  the  same  author,  among  the  sheriffs  of  Warwickshire.§    It 
is  well  known  that  the  woodland  part  of  this  county  was  formerly  denominated 
Ardern,  though,  for  the  sake  of  euphony,  frequently  softened  towards  the  close  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  into  the  smoother  appellation  of  Arden;  hence  it  is  not  im- 
probable, that  the  supposition  of  Mr.  Jacob,  who  reprinted,  in  1770,  the  Tragedy 
of  Arden  of  Fevcrsham,  a  play  which  was  originally  published  in  1592,  may  at  | 
correct ;  namely  that  Shakspeare,  the  poet,  was  descended  by  the  female  line  fron  • 
the  unfortunate  individual  whose  tragical  death  is  the  subject  of  this  drama  ;  for 
though  the  name  of  this  gentleman  was  originally  Ardern,  he  seems  early  to  have 
experienced  the  fate  of  the  county  district,  and  to  have  had  his  surname  harmo- 
nized by  a  similar  omission.     In  consequence  of  this  marriage,  Mr.  John  Shak- 
speare and  his  posterity  were  allowed,  by  the  College  of  Heralds,  to  impale  their 
arms  with  the  ancient  arms  of  the  Ardens  of  Wellingcote.** 

Of  the  issue  of  John  Shakspeare  by  this  connection,  the  accounts  are  contnh- 
dictory  and  perplexed  ;  nor  is  it  absolutely  ascertained,  whether  he  had  only  one 
wife,  or  whether  he  might  not  have  had  two,  or  even  three.  Mr.  Rowe,  whose 
narrative  has  been  usually  followed,  has  given  him  ten  children,  among  whom  be 
considers  William  the  poet,  as  the  eldest  son.ff  The  Register,  however,  of  the 
parish  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  which  commences  in  1558,  is  incompatible  with 
this  statement ;  for,  we  there  find  eleven  children  ascribed  to  John  Shakspeare, 
ten  baptized,  and  one,  the  baptism  of  which  had  taken  place  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Register,  buried. :t::|:  The  dates  of  these  baptisms,  and  of  two  or 
three  other  events,  recorded  in  this  Register,  it  will  be  necessary,  (or  the  sake  of 
elucidation,  to  transcribe : 

'*  Jone^  daughter  of  John  Shakspere,  was  baptized  Sept.  15,  1558. 
"  Margaret^  daughter  of  John  Shakspere,  was  buried  April  30,  1563. 
'*  William,  son  of  John  Shakspere,  was  baptized  April  26,  1564. 
'*  Gilbert,  son  of  John  Shakspere,  was  baptized  Oct.  3,  1566. 

*  Connnunicated  to  Mr  Malone  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Davenport,  vicar  of  Stratford  upon  Avon. 
^  Vincent,  vol.  clvii.  p.  24.  ' 

See  the  instrument,  at  full  length.  Reed's  Shakspeare,  vol.  i.  p.  146,  edit,  of  1803. 

The  Historj  of  the  Worthies  of  England,  part  ii .  fol.  131. 132. 
*'  See  Shakspeare's  ooat  of  arms.  Reed*s  Snaksp.  vol.  i.  p.  146. 
7t  Keed'a  Shakxpeare,  vol.  i.  p.  58,  59.  %%  Ibid.  p.  133. 
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'*  imte*  dangbler  of  John  Shalupere,  was  bapliied  April  15,  1569. 

**Amt,  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Shakspere,  wai  baptized  Sept.  28,  1571. 

"  Biekard^  son  of  Mr.  John  Sbakspere,  was  baptized  March  II,  1578-4. 

*'  Bdimmdf  son  of  Mr.  John  Shakspere,  was  baptb»d  May  3,  1580. 

**Mm  Skaktpere  and  Margery  Roberts  were  married  No?.  25,  1584. 

"Mttrgerj,  wife  of  John  Shalupere,  was  buried  Oct.  89,  1587. 

"  UrmJA,  daoghter  of  John  Shakspere,  was  baptized  March  II,   1588. 

*'BMmpkrry^  son  of  John  ShalKspere,  was  baptized  May  24,  1590. 

'*Pki^^  son  of  John  Shakspere,  was  baptized  Sept.  21, 1591. 

"Mr.  Jokn  Shakspere  was  buried  Sept.  8,  1601. 

«>  Hvy  SkakBpere,  widow,  was  buried  Sept.  9, 1608.*' 

How  it  18  erident,  that  if  the  ten  children  which  were  baptized,  according  to  this 
fiegister,  between  the  years  1558  and  1591,  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  father  of 
our  poet,  he  must  necessarily  have  had  eleven,  in  consequence  of  the  record  of 
the  decease  of  his  daughter  Margaret.  He  must  also  have  had  ttiree  wives,  for 
we  find  his  second  wife,  Margery,  died  in  1587,  and  the  death  of  a  third,  Mary  a 
widow,  is  noticed  in  1608. 

It  was  suggested  to  Mr  Malone,f  that  very  probably,  Mr  John  Shakspeare  had 
t  son  bom  to  him,  as  well  as  a  daughter,  before  the  commencement  of  the  Re- 
gister, and  that  this  his  eldest  son  was,  as  is  customary,  named  after  his  father, 
John ;  a  supposition  which  (as  no  other  child  was  baptized  by  the  Christian  name 
of  the  old  gentleman]  carries  some  credibility  with  it,  and  was  subsequently  ac- 
q;iiie9ced  in  by  Mr  Malone  himself. 

In  this  case,  therefore,  the  marriage  recorded  in  the  Register,  is  that  of  John 
Shakspeare  the  younger  with  Margery  Roberts,  and  the  three  children  born 
between  1588  and  1591,  Ursula,  Humphrey,  and  Philip,  the  issue  of  this  John, 
not  by  the  first,  but  by  a  second  marriage ;  for  as  Margery  Shakspeare  died 
fai  1587,  and  Ursula  was  baptized  in  1588-9,  these  children  must  have  been  by 
flieMary  Shakspeare,  whose  death  is  mentioned  as  occurring  in  1608,  and  as  she 
is  there  denominated  a  widow,  the  younger  John  must  consequently  have  died 
before  that  date. 

The  result  of  this  arrangement  will  be,  that  the  father  of  our  poet  had  only 
nine  children,  and  that  William  was  not  the  eldest,  but  the  second  son. 

On  either  plan,  however,  the  account  of  Mr.  Rowe  is  equally  inaccurate ;  and 
as  the  introduction  of  an  elder  son  involves  a  variety  of  suppositions,  and  at  the 
same  time  nothing  improbable  is  attached  to  the  consideration  of  this  part  of  the 
Register  in  the  light  in  which  it  usually  appears,  that  is,  as  allusive  solely  to  the 
father,  it  will,  we  think,  be  the  better  and  the  safer  mode  to  rely  upon  it,  ac-^ 
cording  to  its  more  direct  and  literal  import.     This  determination  will  be  greatly 
strengthened  by  reflecting,  that  old  Mr.  Shakspeare  was,  on  the  authority  of  the 
last  instrument  granting  him  a  coat  of  arms,  living  in  1599 ;  that  on  the  testimony 
of  ttie  Register,  taken  in  the  common  acceptation,  he  was  not  buried  until  Sep- 
tember, 1601 ;  and  that  in  no  part  of  the  same  document  is  the  epithet  younger 
aooexed  to  the  name  of  John  Shakspeare,  a  mark  of  distinction  which  there  is 
every  reason  to  suppose  would  have  been  introduced,  had  the  father  and  a  son  of 
the  same  Christian  name  been  not  only  living  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  town, 
bat  the  latter  likewise  a  parent. 

That  the  circumstances  of  Mr.  John  Shakspeare  were,  at  the  period  of  his  mar- 
riage, and  for  several  years  afterwards,  if  not  affluent,  yet  easy  and  respectable, 
there  is  every  reason  to  suppose,  from  his  having  filled  offices  of  the  first  trust 
aad  importance  in  his  native  town  ;  but,  from  the  same  authority  which  has  in- 

*  ft  WM  rommon  in  the  age  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  ^re  the  same  Christian  name  to  two  children  succes- 
NvelT.  Thirt  was  undoubtedly  done  in  the  present  instance.  The  former  Jonc  having  (irobabljr  died, 
fthnngb  I  can  find  no  entry  of  her  burial  in  the  Register,  nor  indeed  of  many  of  the  other  chddren  of  John 
Mitkspeare)  the  mme  of  Jonc,  a  tery  £iVOurite  one  in  those  days,  was  transferred  to  another  new-born 
cU4  **— Malone  from  Reed*s  Shakspeare,  vol.  i.  p.  134 

t  Reed^s  Shakspeare,  \ol.  i.  p.  196. 
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duced  us  to  draw  this  inference,  another  of  a  very  difTerent  kind,  with  r^ard  to 
a  subsequent  portion  of  his  life,  may  with  equal  confidence  be  talien.  In  the  books 
of  the  corporation  of  Stratford  it  is  stated,  that — 

'*  At  ihe  hall  holden  Nov.  19lh,  In  Uie  Slit  year  or  the  reign  of  oor  m? ereign  lady  Queea 
EUzabelb,  it  is  ordained,  that  every  Alderman  shall  be  taied  to  pay  weekly  4cf.,  saving  John 
Sbakspeare  and  Robert  Bruce,  who  shall  not  be  taied  to  pay  any  thing ;  and  every  bargeia  la 
pay  2d."    Again, 

**  At  the  hall  holden  on'  the  6th  day  of  September,  in  the  itSih  year  of  our  sovereign  My 
Queen  Elizabelh : 

'*  At  this  hall  William  Smith  and  Richard  Courte  are  chosen  to  be  Aldermen  lo  the  plaeet  of 
John  Wheler  and  John  Shakspeare,  for  that  Mr.  Whelerdoth  desire  to  be  put  out  of  the  conpaBy, 
Mid  Mr.  Shakspeare  doth  not  come  to  the  halls,  when  they  be  warned,  nor  bath  not  done  of 
longUme."* 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these  memoranda  must  una>'oidably  be,  that, 
in  1579,  ten  years  after  he  had  served  the  office  of  High  BaililT,  his  situation,  in 
a  pecuniary  light,  was  so  much  reduced,  that,  on  this  account,  he  was  excused 
the  weekly  payment  of  4d. ;  and  that,  in  1586,  the  same  distress  still  subsisting, 
and  perhaps  in  an  aggravated  degree,  he  was,  on  the  plea  of  non-attendance,  dis- 
missed the  corporation. 

The  causes  of  this  unhappy  change  in  his  circumstances  cannot  now,  with  the 
exception  of  the  burthen  of  a  large  and  increasing  family,  be  ascertained  ;  bal  tt 
is  probable,  that  to  this  period  is  to  be  referred,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  tit- 
dition,  the  report  of  Aubrey,  that  ^*  William  Shakspeare*s  father  was  a  butcher.*' 
This  anecdote,  he  affirms,  was  received  from  the  neighbours  of  the  bard,  and,  on 
this  account,  merits  some  consideration. 4* 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Rowe  for  the  first  intimation  concerning  the  trade  of 
John  Shakspeare ;  his  declaration,  derived  also  from  tradition,  that  he  was  a 
"  considerable  dealer  in  wool,"  appears  confirmed  by  subsequent  research.  Froniv 
a  window  in  a  room  of  the  premises  which  originally  formed  part  of  the  hoaae  at 
Stratford,  in  which  Shakspeare  the  poet  was  born,  and  a  part  of  which  premises 
has  for  many  years  been  occupied  as  a  public-house,  with  the  sign  of  the  Swan 
and  Maidenhead,  a  pane  of  glass  was  taken,  about  five-and-forty  years  ago,  by 
Mr.  Peyton,  the  then  master  of  the  adjoining  Inn  called  The  White  Lion.  This 
pane,  now  in  the  possession  of  his  son,  is  nearly  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  per- 
fect, and  on  it  are  painted  the  arms  of  the  merchants  of  the  wool-staple — '^  Nebule 
on  a  chief  gules,  a  lion  passant  or.'*  It  appears,  from  the  style  in  which  it  is 
finished,  to  have  been  executed  about  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  the  father,  and  isun- 
doubtediy  a  strong  corroborative  proof  of  the  authenticity  ofMr.Rowe's  relation.:): 

These  traditionary  anecdotes,  though  apparently  contradictory,  may  easily 
admit  of  reconcilement,  if  we  consider,  that  between  the  employment  of  a  wool- 
dealer  and  a  butcher,  there  is  no  small  affinity ;  **  few  occupations,"  observes 
Mr.  Halone,  ^*  can  be  named  which  are  more  naturally  connected  with  each 
other."  §  It  is  highly  probable,  therefore,  that  during  the  period  of  John  Shak- 
speare*s  distress,  which  we  know  to  have  existed  in  1579,  when  our  poet  was  but 
fifteen  years  of  age,  he  might  have  had  recourse  to  this  more  humble  trade,  as  in 
many  circumstances  connected  with  his  customary  business,  and  as  a  great  ad- 
ditional means  of  supporting  a  very  numerous  family. 

*  Reed's  Shakspeare,  vol.  i.  p.  58. 

t  MS.  Aubrey,  Mua.  Ashmol.  Oxoo.  Lives,  p.  1.  fol.  78,  a.  (Inter  Cod.  Dugdal.)  Vide  Reed*s  Shak- 
speare, Tol.  iii.  p.  313. 

^  Reed'fl  Shakspeare,  vol.  iii.  p.  214.  and  Ireland's  Pleturesqne  Views  on  the  Upper  or  Warwickshira 
Avon,  p.  190, 191.  Since  this  nassase  was  written,  however,  the  proof  which  it  was  supposeti  to  contain, 
has  been  completely  annihilatea.  ^  If  John  Shakspeare 's  occupation  in  life,"  observes  Mr.  Wheeler,  **  want 
oonfirmation,  this  circumstance  will  ^unfortunateljr  not  answer  such  a  purpose ;  for  old  lltomas  Hart  con- 

newglaiingof 
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That  the  neeewiy  for  this  UDion,  however,  did  not  exist  towards  the  tatter  part 
of  his  life,  there  is  much  reason  to  imagine^  both  from  the  increasing  reputation 
and  affluence  of  his  son  William,  and  from  the  fact  of  his  applying  to  the  College 
of  Heralds,  in  1596  and  1599,  for  a  grant  of  arms  ;  events,  of  which  the  first, 
fODsidering  the  character  of  the  poet,  must  almost  necessarily  have  led  to,  and 
the  second  directly  pre-supposes,  the  possession  of  comparative  competence  and 
respectability. 

The  only  remaining  circumstance  which  time  has  spared  us,  relative  to  the 
personal  conduct  of  John  Shakspeare,  is,  that  there  appears  some  foundation  to 
bdieve  that,  a  short  time  previous  to  his  death,  he  made  a  confession  of  his  faith, 
or  spiritnal  will ;  a  document  still  in  existence,  the  discovery  and  history  of 
which,  together  with  the  declaration  itself,  will  not  improperly  find  a  place  at  the 
close  of  this  commencing  chapter  of  our  work. 

About  the  year  1770,  a  master^bricklayer,  of  the  name  of  Hosely,  being  em-< 
ployed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hart,  the  fifth  in  descent,  in  a  direct  line,  from  the  poet*s 
sister,  Joan  Hart,  to  new-tile  the  house  in  which  he  then  lived,  and  which  is  sup^ 
posed  to  be  that  under  whose  roof  the  bard  was  born,  found  hidden  between  the 
laAers  and  the  tiling  of  the  house,  a  manuscript,  consisting  of  six  leaves,  stitched 
together,  in  the  form  of  a  small  book.  This  manuscript  Moselv,  who  bore  the 
dMracter  of  an  honest  and  industrious  man,  gave  (without  asking  or  receiving 
any  recompense)  to  Mr.  Peyton,  an  alderman  of  Stratford  ;  and  this  gentleman 
T€i7  lundly  sent  it  to  Hr.  Halone,  through  the  medium  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Daven- 
port, Ticar  of  Stratford.  It  had,  however,  previous  to  this  transmission,  unfor- 
tunately been  deprived  of  the  first  leaf,  a  deficiency  which  was  afterwards  supplied 
by  the  discovery,  that  Mosely,  who  had  now  been  dead  about  two  years,  had 
copied  a  great  portion  of  it,  and  frpm  his  transcription  the  introductory  parts 
were  supplied.*  The  daughter  of  Mosely  and  Mr.  Hart,  who  were  both  living  in 
tbe  year  1790,  agreed  in  a  perfect  recollection  of  the  circumstances  attending  the 
dbcovery  of  this  curious  document,  which  consists  of  the  following  fourteen 
articles. 

1.  '*Id  the  name  of  God,  the  Father,  Soooe,  and  Holy  Ghost,  the  most  holy  and  hicssed 
Virgin  Mary,  Mother  of  God,  the  holy  host  of  archaqgeli,  angels,  patriarchs,  prophets,  evao- 
gdint,  apotUef,  saints,  martyrs,  and  all  the  celestial  court  anid  company  or  heaven  :  1  John 
Shakspear,  an  unworthy  member  of  the  holy  Catholic  religion^  being  at  this  my  present  writing 
la  pcitet  bealth  of  body,  and  sound  mind,  memory,  and  understanding,  but  calling  to  mind  the 
aaeerCainty  of  life  and  certainty  of  deatli^  and  that  1  may  be  possibly  cut  off  in  tbe  blossome  of 
■y  ilBS,  and  called  to  render  an  account  of  all  my  transgressions  eiternally,  and  internally,  and 
ihal  1  aaay  be  unprepared  for  the  dreadfol  trial  either  by  sacrament,  pennance,  fasting,  or  prayer, 
arany  olher  purgation  whatever,  do  in  the  holy  presence  above  spedfled,  of  my  own  free  and 
wijaitary  accord,  make  andordaine  thi^  my  last  spiritual  will,  testament,  confession,  protestation, 
and  caafession  of  faith,  hoplnge  hereby,  to  receive  pardoq  for  all  my  slnqes  and  offences,  and 
fhankf  to  be  made  partaker  of  life  everlasting,  through  the  only  merits  of  Jesus  Christ  my 
savfcMT  and  redeemer,  who  took  upon  him^lf  the  iil(eness  of  man,  suffered  death,  and  was  cm- 
died  upon  Ibe  crosae,  for  the  redemption  of  sinners. 

f  •  **  /fern,  1  John  Stiakspear  doe  by  this  present  protest,  acknowledge,  and  confess,  that  in 
By  past  life  1  have  been  a  most  abominable  and  grievous  sinner,  and  therefore  unworthy  to  be 
fargtven  without  a  true  and  sincere  repentance  for  the  same.  But  trusting  in  the  manifold  mercies 
•r  Biy  blessed  Saviour  and  Redeemer,  1  am  encouraged,  by  relying  on  his  sacred  word,  to  hope, 
for  salvation,  and  be  made  partaker  of  his  heavenly  kingdom,  as  a  member  of  the  celestial  com- 
fWS  of  angels,  saints,  and  martyrs,  there  to  reside  for  ever  and  ever  in  the  court  of  my  God. 

3.  **  Item^  1  John  Shakspear  doe  by  this  present  protest  and  declare,  that  as  1  am  certain  I 
■ait  passe  oat  of  this  transitory  life  into  another  that  will  la^t  to  eternity,  1  do  hereby  most 
hMnbtj  Impkire  and  iolreat  my  good  and  guardian  angell  to  instruct  me  in  this  my  solemn  pre- 
firalioo,  proteslaMon,  and  confession  of  faith,  at  least  spiritually,  in  will  adoring  and  most 
hMasMy  beseechioft  my  Saviour,  that  he  will  be  pleased  to  assist  me  in  so  dangerous  a  voyage^ 

^  Reed's  Shakspeare,  vol.  iii,  p.  197, 19^. 
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to  defend  me  from  ihe  inar^  and  deceHes  of  my  infernal  enemies,  and  to  conducl  me  lo  the 
secure  haven  of  his  eternal  bllsse. 

4.  <<  Ilemt  1  John  Shalupear  doe  protest  that  I  wiU  also  passe  oat  of  this  life,  armed  with  the 
last  sacrament  of  extreme  unction :  the  which  if  through  any  let  or  hindrance  I  should  not  tbeo 
he  able  to  have,  I  doe  now  also  for  that  time  demand  and  crave  tlie  same ;  beseeching  his  Divine 
Majesty  that  he  will  he  pleased  lo  anoynt  my  senses  both  intemall  and  eitemall  with  the  sacred 
oyle  of  bis  infinite  mercy,  and  to  pardon  me  alle  my  sins  committed  by  seeing,  spealiing,  feeling, 
smelling,  hearing,  touching,  or  by  any  other  way  whatsoever. 

5.  **  Item^  I  John  Shakspear  doe  by  this  present  protest,  that  I  will  never  through  any 
temptation  whatsoever  dcspaire  of  the  divine  goodness,  for  the  multitude  and  greatness  of  my 
sinnes ;  for  which,  although  1  confesse  that  I  have  deserved  hell,  yet  wili  1  steadfastly  hope  in 
Ood's  infinite  mercy,  Itnowing  that  he  hath  heretofore  pardoned  many  as  great  sinners  as  myself, 
whereof  1  have  good  warrant  sealed  with  his  sacred  mouth,  in  holy  writ,  whereby  he  pronounceth 
that  he  is  not  come  to  call  the  Just,  but  sinners. 

Q.  '*  Hem,  I  John  Shakspear  do  protest,  that  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever  done  any  good 
worke  meritorious  of  life  everlasting :  and  if  1  have  done  any,  I  do  acknowledge  that  I  have 
done  it  with  a  great  deale  of  negligence  and  imperfection ;  neither  should  1  have  been  able  to 
have  done  the  least  without  the  assistance  of  his  divine  grace.  Wherefore  let  the  dcvill  remain 
confounded :  for  1  doe  in  no  wise  presume  to  merit  heaven  by  such  good  workes  alone,  but 
through  the  merits  and  bloud  of  my  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus,  shed  upon  the  cross  for  me  most 
miserable  sinner. 

7.  "  //em,  I  John  Shakspear  do  protest  by  this  present  writing,  that  I  wilt  patiently  endure 
and  suffer  all  kind  of  infirmity,  sickness,  ifea,  and  the  paine  of  death  itself :  wherein  if  It 
should  happen,  which  Qod  forbid,  that  through  violence  of  paine  and  agony,  or  by  subtiity 
of  the  devill,  I  should  fall  into  any  impatience  or  temptation  of  blasphemy,  or  murmuration 
against  God,  or  Ihe  Catholic  faith,  or  give  any  signe  of  bad  eiample,  I  do  henceforth,  and  for 
that  present,  repent  me,  and  am  most  heartily  sorry  for  the  same  :  and  I  do  renounce  all  the 
evill  whatsoever,  which  I  might  have  then  done  or  said ;  beseeching  his  divine  clemency  that 
he  will  not  forsake  me  in  that  grievous  and  paignefull  agony. 

8.  *'  Hem,  I  John  Shakspear,  by  virtue  of  this  present  testament,  1  do  pardon  all  the  i^|«rles 
and  offences  that  any  one  hath  ever  done  unto  me,  either  in  my  reputation,  life,  goods,  or  any 
other  way  whatsoever  ;  beseeching  sweet  Jesus  to  pardon  them  for  the  same  ;  and  1  ^  desire 
that  tbcy  will  doc  the  like  by  me  whome  1  have  offended  or  injured  in  any  sort  howsoever. 

9.  *'  Item,  1  John  Shakspear  do  here  protest,  that  I  do  render  infinite  thanks  to  his  Divine 
Majesty  for  all  the  benefits  that  I  have  received,  as  well  secret  as  manifest,  and  in  particular  for 
the  benefit  of  my  creation,  redemption,  sanctificatlon,  conservation,  and  vocation  to  the  holy 
knowledge  of  him  and  his  true  Catholic  faith  :  but  al)ove  all  for  his  so  great  expectation  of  me 
to  pennance,  when  lie  might  most  justly  have  taken  me  out  of  this  life,  when  1  least  thought  of 
it,  yea,  even  then,  when  1  was  plunged  in  the  durly  puddle  of  my  sinnes.  Blessed  be  therefore 
and  praised,  for  ever  and  ever,  his  Infinite  patience  and  charity. 

10.  **  Item,  1  John  Shakspear  do  protest,  that  I  am  willing,  yea,  I  do  infinitely  desire  and 
humbly  crave,  that  of  this  my  last  will  and  testament  the  glorious  and  ever  Virgin  Mary,  mother 
of  God,  refuge  and  advocate  of  sinners  (whom  1  honour  specially  above  all  saints),  may  be 
Ihe  chiefe  executresse,  togealher  with  these  other  saints,  my  patrons  (Saint  Winefride),  all 
whome  I  invoke  and  beseech  to  be  present  at  the  hour  of  my  death,  that  she  and  they  comfort 
me  with  their  desired  presence,  and  crave  of  sweet  Jesus  that  he  will  receive  my  soul  Into 
peace. 

11.  *'  Item,  In  virtue  of  this  present  writing,  1  John  Shakspear  do  likewise  most  willingly  and 
with  all  humility  constitute  and  ordaine  my  good  angell  for  defender  and  protector  of  my  soul  in 
the  dreadfull  day  of  judgment,  when  the  finall  sentence  of  eternall  life  Or  death  shall  be  discussed 
and  given :  beseeching  him  that,  as  my  soule  was  appointed  to  his  custody  and  protection  when  I 
lived,  even  so  ho  will  vouchsafe  to  defend  the  same  at  that  houre,  and  conduct  it  to  eternall 
bliss. 

12.  **  Item,  I  John  Shakspear  do  in  like  manner  pray  and  beseech  all  my  dear  friends,  parents, 
and  kinsfolks,  by  the  t>owells  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  that  since  it  is  uncertain  what  lot  will 
befall  me,  for  fear  notwithstanding  least  by  reason  of  my  sinnes  1  be  to  pass  and  stay  a  long  while 
in  purgatory,  they  will  vonchafe  to  assist  and  succour  me  with  their  holy  prayers  and  satisfactory 
workes,  especially  with  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  masse,  as  being  the  most  effectual  means  to 
deliver  soules  from  their  torments  and  paines;  from  the  which,  if  I  shall  by  God*s  gracious 
goodnesse,  and  by  their  verluous  workes,  be  delivered,  I  do  promise  that  1  will  not  be  ungratefull 
unto  them  for  so  great  a  benefitt. 

U*  '*  Jtffn,  1  John  Shakspear  doe  by  this  my  last  will  and  testament  bequeath  my  soul,  as 
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M  sooo  M  il  shall  be  ddirered  and  loosened  from  the  prisoD  or  ihii  my  body,  to  be  entombed  in 
ihe  fweeC  and  amoioos  coffin  of  the  side  or  Jesos  Christ;  and  that  in  this  life-giving  sepulcher 
II  my  rest  and  live,  perpetually  enclosed  In  that  eternall  habitation  of  repose,  there  to  blesse  for 
ever  and  ever  that  direrul  iron  of  the  laance,  vrhich,  like  a  charge  In  a  censore,  formes  so  svreet 
and  pleasant  a  monnment  vrithin  the  sacred  breast  of  my  Lord  and  Saviour. 

14.  iiemy  Lastly  1  John  Shakspear  doe  protest,  that  I  will  vilUngly  accept  of  death  in  what 
naaner  scierer  it  may  befall  me,  conforming  my  will  unto  the  will  of  Ood ;  accepting  of  the  same 
in  saiisfacUon  for  my  sinnes,  and  giving  thanks  unto  his  Divine  Majesty  for  the  life  he  hath 
bestowed  upoD  me.  And  if  it  please  him  to  prolong  or  shorten  the  same,  blessed  be  he  also  a 
tlMQMDd  thousand  times;  Into  whose  most  holy  hands  1  commend  my  soul  and  body,  my  life 
aad death:  and  1  beseech  him  above  all  things,  that  he  never  permit  any  change  to  be  made  by 
■e  John  Shakapear  of  this  my  aforesaid  will  and  testament.     Amen. 

*'  I  Jolu  Sbakspeare  have  made  this  present  writing  of  protestation,  confession,  and  charter, 
la  presence  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  my  angell  guardian,  and  all  the  celestial  court,  as 
vitoesaes  hereunto:  the  which  my  meaning  is,  that  it  be  of  full  value  now  presently  and  for  ever 
with  the  force  and  vertue  of  testament,  codicill,  and  donation  in  course  of  death ;  confirming  it 
anew,  being  in  perfect  health  of  soul  and  body,  and  signed  with  mine  own  hand ;  carrying  also 
the  same  about  me,  and  for  the  better  declaration  hereof,  my  will  and  intention  is  tbat  it  be 
fljiaUy  buried  with  me  ader  my  death. 

**  Pater  noster,  Ave  maria.  Credo. 

**  Jesu,  son  of  David,  have  mercy  on  me. — Amen.*'  * 

If  the  iDtentfon  of  the  testator,  as  expressed  in  the  close  of  this  will,  were 
carried  into  efkct^  then,  of  course,  the  manuscript  which  Hosely  found,  must 
neeessarily  have  been  a  copy  of  that  which  was  buried  in  the  grave  of  John 
Sbakspeare. 

Mr.  Malone,  to  whom,  in  his  edition  of  Shakspeare,  printed  in  1790,  we  arc 
indebted  for  this  singular  paper,  and  for  the  history  attached  to  it,  observes,  tha) 
be  ii  unabie  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  drawn  up  by  John  Shakspeare  the  father, 
or  bf  John  his  auppotted  eldest  son  ;  but  he  says,  *'  I  have  taken  some  pains  to 
aacefiain  the  authenticity  of  this  manuscript,  and,  after  a  very  careful  inquiry, 
am  perfectly  satisfied  that  it  is  genuine."  j-  In  the  *'  Inquiry,"  however,  which 
he  published  in  1796,  relative  to  the  Ireland  papers,  he  has  given  us,  though 
without  assigning  any  reasons  for  his  change  of  opinion,  a  very  diflerent  result : 
"  Id  my  conjecture,"  he  remarks,  *^  concerning  the  writer  of  that  paper,  I  cer- 
tainly was  mistaken  ;  for  I  have  since  obtained  documents  that  clearly  prove  it 
coald  not  have  been  the  composition  of  any  one  of  our  poet's  family."  ■\. 

In  the  ^*  Apology"  of  Mr.  George  Chalmers  ''  for  the  Believers  in  the  Shaks- 
peaie-Papers,"  which  appeared  in  the  year  subsequent  to  Mr.  Halone*s  ^'  In- 
quiry," a  new  light  is  thrown  upon  the  origin  of  this  confession.  ^'  From  the 
sentiment,  and  the  language,  this  confession  appears  to  be,"  says  this  gentleman, 
**  the  efiusion  of  a  Roman  Catholic  mind,  and  was  probably  drawn  up  by  some 
Roman  Catholic  priest.  §  If  these  premises  be  granted,  it  will  follow,  as  a  fair 
deduction,  that  the  family  of  Shakspeare  were  Roman  Catholics  ;  a  circumstance 
this,  which  is  wholly  consistent  with  what  Mr.  Malone  is  now  studious  to  incul- 
cate, viz.  *  that  this  confession  could  not  have  been  the  composition  of  any  of 
our  poet*s  family.'  The  thoughts,  the  language,  the  orthography,  all  demonstrate 
the  truth  of  my  conjecture,  though  Mr.  Malone  did  not  perceive  this  truth,  when 
be  first  published  this  paper  in  1790.  But  it  was  the  performance  of  a  clerkcy 
the  undoubted  work  of  the  family-priest.  The  conjecture,  that  Shakspeare's 
family  were  Roman  Catholics,  is  strengthened  by  the  fact,  that  his  father  declined 
to  attend  the  corporation  meetings,  and  was  at  last  removed  from  the  corporate 
fcody."** 

•  Head's  Shakspeare,  vol.  iii.  p.  199  ct  seq.  f  Ibid.  p.  197. 
X  Malone'*  InquifT,  p.  198, 199.                                          .       ^r- 

§  A»a  spcciinen,  let  us  lake  the  begjnning  of  iIum  declaration  of  faith,  aim  see  htill  stronger  terms  in  the 
ronclusion  of  this  protaitation,  concession,  and  charter. 

•  •  «« i^g  place  too,  the  roof  of  the  house,  where  this  confession  was  found,  proves,  that  it  hnd  been 
Iberein  concealed,  during  times  of  persecution  for  the  holy  Catholic  religion. "    Apok>g/,  p.  198,  199. 
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This  conjecture  of  Mr.  Chalmers  appears  to  us  in  its  leading  points  very  plau* 
sible ;  for  that  the  father  of  our  poet  might  be  a  Roman  Catholic  is,  if  we  considw 
the  very  unsettled  state  of  his  times  with  regard  to  religion,  not  only  a  possibk^^ 
but  a  probable  supposition  :  in  which  case,  it  would  undoubtedly  have  been  the 
office  of  the  spiritual  director  of  the  family  to  have  drawn  up  such  a  paper  as  that 
which  we  have  been  perusing.  It  was  the  fashion  also  of  the  period,  as  Hr. 
Chalmers  has  subsequently  observed,  to  draw  up  confessions  of  religious  faith,  a 
fashion  honoured  in  the  observance  by  the  great  names  of  Lord  Bacon,  Lord 
Burghley,  and  Archbishop  Parker,  *  That  he  declined,  however,  attending  the 
corporation  meetings  of  Stratford  from  religious  motives,  and  that  his  removal 
from  that  bodv  was  the  result  of  non-attendance  from  auohacause^  cannot  rtedily 
be  admitted ;  for  we  have  clearly  seen  that  his  defection  was  owing  to  pecuniary 
difficulties  ;  nor  is  it,  in  the  least  degree,  probable  that,  after  having  honourably 
filled  the  highest  offices  in  the  corporation  without  scruple,  he  should  at  lengthy 
and  in  a  reign  too  popularly  protestant,  incur  expulsion  from  an  avowed  motive 
of  this  kind  ;  especially  as  we  have  reason  to  suppose,  from  the  mode  in  which 
this  profession  was  concealed,  that  the  tenets  of  the  person  whose  faith  it  dechrea. 
were  cherished  in  secret. 

From  an  accurate  inspection  of  the  hand-writing  of  this  will,  Mr.  Malone  infers 
that  it  cannot  be  attributed  to  an  earlier  period  than  the  year  1600,  f  whence  it 
follows  that,  if  dictated  by,  or  drawn  up  at  the  desire  of,  John  Shakspeare,  his 
death  soon  sealed  the  confession  of  his  faith ;  for,  according  to  the  register,  h» 
was  buried  on  September  8th,  1601. 

Such  are  the  very  few  circumstances  which  reiterated  research  has  hitheili^ 
gleaned  relative  to  the  father  of  our  poet ;  circumstances  which,  as  being  inti-*. 
mately  connected  with  the  history  and  character  of  his  son,  have  acquired  aa^ 
interest  of  no  common  nature.  Scanty  as  they  must  be  pronounced,  they  lead  to 
tlie  conclusion  that  he  was  a  moral  and  industrious  man  ;  that  when  fortune  fiK 
voured  him,  he  was  not  indolent,  but  performed  the  duties  of  a  magistrate  with 
respectability  and  effect,  and  that  in  the  hour  of  adversity  he  exerted  every  nervo 
to  support  with  decency  a  numerous  family. 

Before  we  close  this  chapter,  it  may  be  necessary  to  state,  that  the  very  ortho- 
raphy  of  the  name  of  Shakspeare  has  occasioned  much  dispute.  Of  Shakspeare 
he  father,  no  autograph  exists ;  but  the  poet  has  left  us  several,  and  from  these, 
and  from  the  monumental  inscriptions  of  his  family,  must  the  question  be  de- 
cided ;  the  latter,  as  being  of  the  least  authority,  we  shall  briefly  mention,  as 
exhibiting,  in  Dugdale,  three  varieties, — Shakespeare,  Shakespere,  and  Shak-r 
speare.  The  former  present  us  with  fioe  specimens  which,  singular  as  it  may 
appear,  all  vary,  either  in  the  mode  of  writing  or  mode  of  spelling.  The  Grst  is 
annexed  to  a  mortgage  executed  by  the  poet  in  1613,  and  appears  thus,  Wm 
Shakspea  :  the  second  is  from  a  deed  of  bargain  and  sale,  relative  to  the  same 
transaction,  and  of  the  same  period,  and  signed,  William  Shaksper  :  the  third, 
fourth  and  fifth  are  taken  from  the  Will  of  Shakspeare  executed  in  March,  1616, 
consisting  of  three  briefs  or  sheets,  to  each  of  which  his  name  is  subscribed. 
These  signatures,  it  is  temarkable,  differ  considerably,  especially  in  the  surnames ; 
for  in  the  first  brief  we  find  William  Shack$}^ere;  in  the  second,  Willm  Shakspe  re, 
and  in  the  third,  William  Shakspeare.  It  has  been  supposed,  however,  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  practice  in  Shakspeare*s  time,  the  name  in  the  first  sheet  was 
written  by  the  scrivener  who  drew  the  will. 

In  the  year  1790,  Mr.  Malone,  from  an  inspection  of  the  mortgage,  pronounced 
the  genuine  orthography  to  bo  Shakspeare ;  :|:  in  1796,  from  consulting  the  deed 
of  sale,  he  altered  his  opinion,  and  declared  that  thepoet*s  own  mode  of  spelling 
liis  name  was,  beyond  a  possibility  of  doubt,  thatof  Shakspere,  though  for  reasoips 

*  Clialmer'ft  Apology,  p.  '200.  j  Reed's  Sbaknpearc,  vol.  iii.  p.  193. 

4  Hvt'd's  SbakHpei^rt>,  vol.  j.  p.  14d> 
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ich  he  should  assign  in  a  subsequent  publication^  he  should  still  continue  to 
ite  the  name  Shakspeare/ 

To  this  decision,  relative  to  the  genuine  orthography,  Mr.  Chalmers  cannot  ac^ 
de ;  aod  for  this  reason,  that,  *^  when  the  testator  subscribed  his  name,  for  the 
si  time,  he  plainly  wrote  Shakspeare.**f 

II  is  obTious,  therefore,  that  the  controversy  turns  upon,  whether  there  be,  or 
e  not,  an  a  introduced  in  the  second  syllable  of  the  last  signature  of  the  poet. 
Ir.  Halone,  on  the  suggestion  cf  an  anonymous  correspondent,  thinks  that  there 
s  not,  this  gentleman  having  clearly  shown  hiiQ«  '^  that  though  there  was  a  su- 
perQuoos  stroke  when  the  poet  came  to  write  the  letter  r  in  his  last  signature, 
probably  from  the  tremor  of  his  hand,  there  was  no  a  discoverable  in  that  syllable; 
and  that  this  name,  like  both  the  other,  was  written  Shakspere.*'  ^ 

From  the  plate  of  autographs,  which  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Ghalmer*s  Apology, 
and  which  presents  us  with  very  perfect  fac-similes  of  the  signatures,  it  is  at  once 
efident,  that  the  assertion  of  the  anonvmous  correspondent,  that  the  last  signature, 
**  like  both  the  othevy  was  written  Shakspere,'*  cannot  be  correct ;  for  the  surname 
in  the  first  brief  is  writtsn  Shackspere,  and,  in  the  second,  Shakspe  re.  Now  the 
hMue  in  this  second  signature  is  unaccounted  for  in  the  fac-simile  given  by  Mr. 
Halone  $ ;  but  in  the  plate  of  Mr.  Chalmers  it  is  found  to  have  been  occasioned  by 
the  iotmsion  of  the  word  the  of  the  preceding  line,  a  circumstance  which,  very 
probably,  might  prevent  the  introduction  of  the  controverted  letter.  It  is  like- 
vise,  we  think,  very  evident  that  something  more  than  a  superfluous  stroke 
ensts  between  the  e  and  r  of  the  last  signature,  and  that  the  variation  is,  indeed, 
loo  material  to  have  originated  from  any  supposed  tremor  of  the  hand. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  may,  we  imagine,  be  safely  reposed  on  as  a  fact,  that  Shak-* 
apaare  was  not  uniform  in  the  orthography  of  his  own  name ;  that  he  sometimes 
wgiAi  it  Shakspere  and  sometimes  Shakspearc ;  but  that  no  other  variation  is 
extant  which  can  claim  a  similar  authority.**   It  is,  therefore,  nearly  a  matter  of 

*  Iblooe'f  Inquirr,  p.  190.  t  Chalroere'ii  Anologr.  p.  t36. 

t  ikid.  pp.  1 17. 118.  S  inquiry,  Plate  II.  No.  18. 

**  A  want  o  f  umformity  in  the  ipelling  of  names,  nvas  a  npeciet  of  neiHgence  very  common  in  the  time  of 
Aiakvpcare,  and  may  be  ohserred,  remarks  Mr.  Chalmers,  *^  with  rexarci  to  the  prwcipal  poets  of  that  age ; 
afe  «t  aay  are  in  EngUmd't  Pamaisus,  a  collection  of  poetry  which  was  published  in  loOO :  thus, 

^pdnej  Sidney. 

Spenser  Spencer. 

Jonson  Johnson.  Jhonson. 

Dekker  Dekkar. 

Markeham  Markham. 

Sylvtster  Sylvester.  Stlrester. 

SackwiH  Sackuil. 

PiU  Geffrey  FiUjeffry.  FitzJeffray 

France.  Fraunce. 

Miil/ctoQ  Midefleton. 

Gtcilpiu  Gilpia. 

Achelly  Achely.  Acliilly,  .^(hill>e. 

Drairton  Draiton. 

Danie/  Daniel/. 

DaTts  Davies. 

Mv^oto  Marloire. 

Morston  Murston.  ' 

FaireCipL  Fa/rfax. 

Kid  Kyd. 

Yd«  it  is  remarkable,  tliat  in  this  collection  of  direrslties,  our  dramatist'i)  name  is  uniformly  spelt  Shak- 
ipeaie :  in  whatever  manner  this  celebrated  name  may  have  been  pronounced  in  Warwickshire,  it  certainly 
«M  spoken  in  London,  with  the  «  soft,  thus,  Shakespeare  :  in  the  retcisters  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  it 
W written,  Sbakesncre,  and  Shakespetfre.'^    Chalmers's  Supplemental  Apology,  pp.  139, 130. 

Acarioos  proof  of  the  uncertain  orthography  of  the  poet^  surname  among  his  contempomries  and  im- 
Mdiate  successors ,  may  be  drawn  from  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  **  The  great  Assises  holden  in  Parnassus  by 
ApoOo  and  his  Assessours:  at  which  Sessions  are  arraifnted,  Mercurius  Britannicus,  etc  etc.  liOndon : 
^led  by  Richard  Cotes  for  Edward  Husbands,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop  in  the  Middle  Temple. 
\6&.    (|to.  26  leaves. 

la  this  rare  tract,  among  the  li^t  of  the  Jurors  is  found  the  name  of  our  bard,  written  William  SMaie- 
if*tre ;  and  in  the  body  of  the  poem,  it  is  given  Skaktspeartf  and  tfkaketpear.  Vide  br.tish  Bibliographer 
i<i.  i.  p.  jVl, 
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indifTerenco  which  of  these  two  modes  of  spelling  we  adopt ;  yet,  as  his  last  sig- 
nature appears  to  have  included  the  letter  a,  it  may,  for  the  sake  of  consistency, 
be  proper  silently  to  acquiesce  in  its  admission. 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  House  in  which  Shakspeare  was  born — Plague  at  Stratford,  June  1564— Shakspeare  educated 
at  the  Free>8chool  of  Stratford — ^State  of  Education,  and  of  Juvenile  Literature  in  the  Country 
at  this  period— Extent  of  Skakspeare*8  acquirements  as  a  Scholar. 

The  experience  of  the  last  half  century  has  fully  proved,  that  every  thing  reta-' 
tive  to  the  history  of  our  immortal  dramatist  has  heen  received,  and  received  justly 
too,  by  the  public  with  an  avidity  proportional  to  his  increasing  fame.  What,  if  Te- 
cordedof  a  less  celebrated  character,  might  be  deemed  very  uninteresting,  immedi- 
ately acquires,  when  attached  to  the  mighty  name  of  Shakspeare,  an  importance 
nearly  unparaleled.  No  apology,  therefore,  can  be  necessary  for  the  introduction  of 
any  fact  or  circumstance,  however  minute,  which  is,  in  the  slightest  degree,  con- 
nected with  his  biography  ;  tradition,  indeed,  has  been  so  sparing  of  her  commu- 
nications on  this  subject,  that  every  addition  to  her  little  store  has  been  hitherto 
welcomed  with  the  most  lively  sensation  of  pleasure,  nor  will  the  attempt  to  col-» 
lect  and  embody  these  scattered  fragments  be  unattended  with  its  reward. 

The  birth-place  of  our  poet,  the  spot  where  he  drew  the  first  breath  of  life, 
where  Fancy 

—  fed  the  little  prattler,  and  with  songs 

Oft  sooth'd  his  woud'ring  eara^ 

• 

has  been  the  object  of  laudable  curiosity  to  thousands,  and  happily  the  very  roof 
that  sheltered  his  infant  innocence  can  still  be  pointed  out.  It  stands  in  Henley- 
street,  and,  though  at  present  forming  two  separate  tenements,  was  originally  but 
one  house.*  The  premises  are  still  in  possession  of  the  Hart  family,  now  the 
eeventh  descendants,  in  a  direct  line,  from  Jone  the  sister  of  the  poet.  From  the 
plate  in  Reed's  Shakspeare,  which  is  a  correct  representation  of  the  existing  state 
of  this  humble  but  interesting  dwelling,  it  will  appear,  that  one  portion  of  it  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  Swan  and  Maidenhead  public-house,  and  the  other  by  a  butcher*s 
shop,  in  which  the  son  of  old  Mr.  Thomas  Hart,  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter, 
still  carries  on  his  father's  trade.f  '*  The  kitchen  of  this  house,"  says  Mr.  Samuel 

*  It  18  with  some  apprehension  of  imposition  that  I  quote  the  following  passaee  from  Mr.  Samuel 
Ireland's  Picturesque  Views  on  the  River  Avon.  This  gentleman,  the  father  of  the  youth  who  en- 
deavoured so  grossly  to  deceive  the  public  by  the  fiibrication  of  a  large  mass  of  M9S  which  he  attri- 
buted to  Shakspeare,  was  undoubtedly,  at  the  time  he  wrote  this  book,  the  complete  dupe  of  his  son ; 
and  though,  as  a  man  of  veracity  and  integrity,  to  be  depended  upon  with  regard  to  what  originated  from 
himself,  it  is  possible,  that  the  settlement  which  he  quotes  may  have  been  derived  from  the  same  ample 
store-house  or  forgerv  which  produced  the  folio  volume  of  miscellaneous  papers,  &c.  This  setdemeot, 
in  the  possession  of  ^fr.  Ireland,  is  brought  forward  as  a  proof  that  the  premises  in  Henley-street  were 
certainly  in  the  occupation  of  John  Shakspeare,  the  fiither  of  the  poet ;  it  is  dated  August  l4th,  third  of 
Elixabeth,  1691,  and  Mr.  Ireland  professes  to  give  the  substance  of  it  in  the  subseqent  terms: — '^  'That 
George  Badger,  senior,  of  Stratford  upon  A.von,  conveys  to  John  and  William  Court,  yeoman,  and  their 
heirs,  in  trust,  &c.  a  messuage  or  tenement,  with  the  anpurtenancet  in  Stratford  upon  Avon  in  a  certain 
streete  called  Henley-streete,  between  the  l^ouse  of  Robert  Johnson  on  the  one  part,  and  the  house  of 
JoAn  Shakspeare  on  the  other ;  and  also  two  selions  {L  e.  ridges,  or  ground  between  furrows)  of  hind  lyinj; 
between  the  land  of  Tomtu  Combe,  Oent.  on  the  one  hand,  and  Thomas  Reynolde,  Oent  on  the  other.'  It 

-■     -  '  -        •"      196. 


*  -  f  .  premises 

wherein  Shakapcare  was  bora,  is  a  curious  antiant  ornament  over  the  chimney,  relieved  in  pkuster,  which 
from  the  date,  1606,  that  was  originally  marked  on  it,  was  probably  put  up  at  the  time,  and  poasibly  by  the 
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Irdandy    **  has  an  appearance  sufBciently  interesting,  abstracted  from  its  claim 

to  notice  as  relative  to  the  Bard.     It  is  a  subject  very  similar  to  those  that  so  fre- 

queotly  employed  the  rare  talents  of  Ostade,  and  therefore  cannot  be  deemed  un- 

morihy  the  pencil  of  an  inferior  artist.     In  the  corner  of  the  chimney  stood  an 

old  oak-chair,  which  had  for  a  number  of  years  received  nearly  as  many  adorers 

as  the  celebrated  shrine  of  the  Lady  of  Loretto.    This  relic  was  purchased,  in 

July,  1790,  by  the  Princess  Czartoryska,  who  made  a  journey  to  this  place,  in 

order  to  obtain  intelligence  relative  to  Shakspeare  ;  and  being  told  he  had  often 

iat  in  this  chair,  she  placed  herself  in  it,  and  expressed  an  ardent  wish  to  become 

a  purchaser  ;  but  being  informed  that  it  was  not  to  be  sold  at  any  price,  she  left 

a  handsome  gratuity  to  old  Mrs.  Hart,  and  left  the  place  with  apparent  regret. 

About  four  months  after,  the  anxiety  of  the  Princess  could  no  longer  be  withheld, 

and  her  secretary  was  dispatched  express,  as  the  fit  agent,  to  purchase  this  treasure 

at  any  rate  :  the  sum  of  twenty  guineas  was  the  price  fixed  on,  and  the  secretary 

and  chair,  with  a  proper  ceriificate  of  its  authenticity  on  stamped  paper,  set  olT 

in  a  chaise  for  London."  *    The  elder  Mr.  Hart,  who  died  about  the  year  1794, 

aged  sixty-seven,  informed  Mr.  Samuel  Ireland,  that  he  well  remembered,  when 

a  boy,  having  dressed  himself,  with  some  of  his  playfellows,  as  Scaramouches 

(soch  was  his  phrase],  in  the  wearing-apparel  of  Shakspeare;  an  anecdote  of 

wbkb,  if  we  consider  the  lapse  of  time,  it  may  be  allowed  us  to  doubt  the  crodi- 

bOitT,  and  to  conclude  that  the  recollection  of  Mr.  Hart  had  deceived  him. 

Little  more  than  two  months  had  passed  over  the  head  of  the  infant  Shakspeare, 
when  he  became  exposed  to  danger  of  such  an  imminent  kind,  that  we  have  reason 
to  rejoice  be  was  not  snatched  from  us  even  while  he  lay  in  the  cradle.  He  was 
bom,  as  we  have  already  recorded,  on  the  2dd  of  April,  1564  ;  and  on  the  dOth 
of  the  June  following,  the  plague  broke  out  at  Stratford,  the  ravages  of  which 
dreadful  disease  were  so  violent,  that  between  this  last  date  and  the  close  of  De-* 
cembcr,  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  persons  perished  ; 

"Or  which  Domber,"  remarks  Mr.  Malone,  ''probably  two  hundred  and  sixteen  died  of 
tbil  DillgDaDt  distemper;  and  one  only  or  the  whole  number  resided,  not  in  Stratford,  but 
ia  the  neighboaring  town  of  Welcombe.  From  the  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  inhabitants 
•C  SuaUord,  whose  names  appear  in  the  Register,  twenty-one  are  to  be  subducted,  who,  it 
■ay  be  presamed,  would  have  died  in  sii  months,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature ;  for  in  the  five 
prmdiog  years,  redtoning,  according  to  the  style  of  that  Ume,  from  March  25,  1559,  to  March 
tS,  1564,  two  hundred  and  twenty -one  persons  were  buried  at  Stratford,  of  whom  two  hundred 
ad  ten  were  townsmen ;  that  is,  of  these  latter,  forty-two  died  each  year  at  an  average.  Suppos- 
iag  ooe  io  thirty-five  to  have  died  annually,  the  total  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Stratford  at 
Ikal  period  was  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy ;  and  consequently  the  plague,  in  the 
Ian  Ml  moDths  of  the  year  1564,  carried  ofi"  more  than  a  seventh  part  of  them.  Fortunately  for 
feaofcind  11  did  not  reach  the  house  in  which  the  infant  Shakspeare  lay  ;  for  not  one  of  that  name 
ippeart  in  the  dead  list.    May  we  suppose,  that,  lilie  Horace,  he  lay  secure  and  fearless  in  the 


net  hiawlf :  altboogii  a  mde  attempt  at  historic  presentation.  I  have  yet  thought  it  worth  copying,  as  ii 
MS,  I  bdseve,  passed  unnoticed  by  the  multitude  of  visitors  that  have  been  on  this  spot,  or  at  least  haa 
■ertr  been  Bade  pnbfic  :  and  to  me  it  was  enough  tliat  it  held  a  conKpicuous  nlace  in  the  dwelling-house 
of  one  who  is  himself  the  ornament  and  pride  of  the  island  he  inhabited.  In  i759,  it  was  repaired  and 
pnled  m  a  variety  of  colours  by  the  old  Mr.  Thomas  Harte  before-mentioned,  who  assured  me  the  motta 
tha  fouad  it  liad  b«en  in  the  old  blacli  letter,  and  dated  1606.    The  motto  runs  thus  : 

iSmlitf)  comes  fni^  sisortr  anti  spear, 

ItnH  9at)itl  foiitl)  a  sling  : 
lUtf^ongl^  ®oUt()  rage  antr  stoeare, 

9otDn  Babitr  tloti^  i^im  bring.*'     Picturesque  Views,  p.  102,  103. 

*  PieCureaqve  Views,  p.  189, 190.  It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Ireland,  though,  it  appears,  unconnected  with 
fk*  fergeriet  of  bis  too,  might,  during  his  tour,  be  too  eager  in  crediting  the  tales  which  were  told  him. 
(W  Jonka,  amUiTe  of  Alvertoii  near  Stratford,  was  for  many  years  the  usual  ciceron*  to  enquirers  after 
Hhakmare,  and  was  cateemed  not  very  accurate  in  weighbg  the  authenticity  of  the  anecdotes  which  ho 
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midst  of  contagion  and  death,  protected  b|  tlie  Muaei,  to  wbom  Ids  ftitore  lifs  waalo  be  detelait    . 
and  CO? ered  o?  er : —  ^ 

Lamroquej  eoiiaiaqme  wtyrio^  9 

NiM  tint  Diia  amimotus  mfeau*^* 

^  ■    m 

It  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain  with  any  degree  of  certainty  the  mode  whidi  j 
was  adopted  in  the  education  of  this  aspiring  genius ;  all  that  time  has  left  iu  oa  s 
the  subject  is,  that  he  was  sent,  though  but  for  a  short  period,  to  the  free-school  - 
of  Stratford,  a  seminary  founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  by  the  Rev.— 
Jolepc,  M.  A.,  a  native  of  the  town ;  and  which,  after  sharing,  at  the  general  dia" 
solution  of  chantries,  religious  houses,  etc.  the  usual  fate,  was  restored  and  pa- 
tronished  by  Edward  the  Sixth,  a  short  time  previous  to  his  death.  Here  it  was. 
that  he  acquired  the  small  Latin  and  less  Greek,  which  Jonson  has  attributed  Id 
him,  a  mode  of  phraseology  from  which  it  must  be  inferred,  that  he  was  at  least 
acquainted  with  both  languages ;  and,  perhaps,  we  may  add,  that  he  who  has 
obtained  some  knowledge  of  Greek,  however  slight,  may,  with  little  hesitatioB«ha 
supposed  to  have  proceeded  considerably  beyond  the  limits  of  mere  elomentay 
instruction  in  Latin. 

At  the  period  when  Shakspeare  was  sent  to  school,  the  study  of  the  clanied 
languages  had  made,  since  the  era  of  the  revival  of  literature,  a  very  rapid  progren. 
Grammars  and  Dictionaries,  by  various  authors,  had  been  published  ;f  butthegram- 
matical  institute  then  in  general  use,  both  in  tpwn  and  country,  was  the  Grammar 
of  Henry  the  Eighth,  which,  by  the  order  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  her  Injunctions 
of  1559,  was  admitted,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others  :  ^^  Every  schoolmaster," 
says  the  thirty-ninth  Injunction,  ''shall  teach  the  grammar  set  forth  by  King 
Henrie  the  Eighth,  of  noble  memorie,  and  continued  in  the  time  of  Edward  the 
Sixth,  and  none  other  ;**  and  in  the  Booke  of  certain  Cannons,  1571,  it  is  again 
directed,  ''  that  no  other  grammar  shall  be  taught,  but  only  that  which  the 
Queen's  Majestie  hath  commanded  to  be  read  in  all  schooles,  through  the  whole 
realm." 

With  the  exception  of  Wolsey's  ''  Rudimenta  Grammatices,*'  printed  in  1536, 
and  taught  in  his  school  at  Ipswich,  and  a  similar  work  of  Collet's,  established  in 
his  seminary  in  St.  Paul's  churchyard,  this  was  the  grammar  publicly  and  uni- 
versally adopted,  and  without  doubt  the  instructor  of  Shakspeare  in  the  language 
of  Rome. 

Another  initiatory  work,  which  we  may  almost  confidently  affirm  him  to  have 
studied  under  the  tuition  of  the  master  of  the  free-school  at  Stratford,  was  the  pro- 
duction of  one  Ockland,  and  entitled.  EIPHNAPXIA,  $ive  Elizabetha.  The 
object  of  this  book,  which  is  written  in  Latin  verse,  is  to  panegyrise  the  characters 

*  Reed's  Shakspeare,  vol.  i.  n.  84,  86. 

t  It  is  possible  also  that  the  foUowing  gnunmars  and  dictionaries,  mdependent  of  tlioae  mentHmed  m  the 
text,  may  have  contributed  to  the  school-education  of  Shaksjpeare : 

1.  Certain  brief  Rules  of  the  Regiment  or  Construction  or  the  EUgfat  Partes  of  Specbe,  in  English  and 
Latin,  1&37. 

3.  A  short  Introduction  of  Grammar,  generallie  to  be  used :  compDed  and  set  forth,  for  the  bringjng  up 
of  all  those  that  intend  to  attaine  the  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue^  15&r. 

3.  The  Schc^emaster :  or,  Paine  and  nerfite  Waj  of  teaching  Children  to  understand,  write,  and  apeak, 
the  Latin Tong.    Bv  Roger  Ascham.  IS/L 

4.  Abece<larium  Anglico-Iyatinum,  pro  tyrunculis,  Ricardo  Huloets  ezcriptore,  1652. 
6.  The  Short  Dictionary,  1568. 

6.  A  little  Dictionary :  compiled  by  J.  Withals,  1569.  Afterwards  reprinted  in  1668, 1572, 1679,  and  1699; 
and  entitled,  A  Shorte  Dictionarie  most  profitable  for  young  Beginners :  and  subsequently,  A  shorte  Oictio- 
unrie  in  Lat.  and  English. 

7.  The  brcfe  Dyzcyooary,  166)1. 

8.  Huloets  Dictionary ;  newly c  corrected,  amended,  and  enlarged,  by  John  Higgins,  1672. 

9.  Vcron's  Dictionary ;  lAtin  and  English,  1576. 

10.  An  Alvearie,  or  quadruple  Dictionarie ;  containing  foure  sundrie  Tongues :  namelie,  Englijdi,  Ijatine, 
Grei'ke,  and  Frenche.  Newlie  enriched  with  Tarietic  of  wordes,  phrases,  proverbs,  and  divers  Ugbtsoaio 
f>l>Hcrvatioai  of  grammar,    hj  John  Barct,  1580. 

||.  Rider's  Dictionary,  Latiae  and  Bngluih,  15S9. 
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•fid  gOTernment  of  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers,  and  it  was,  then^Tore,  enjoined 
fcy  authority  to  be  read  as  a  classic  in  every  grammar-school,  and  to  be  indelibly 
impressed  upon  the  memory  of  every  young  scholar  in  the  kingdom ;  *'  a  matctw 
less  coDtrivance/*  remarks  Bishop  Hurd,  ^^  to  imprint  a  sense  of  loyalty  on  tlie 
minds  of  the  people."* 

To  these  school-books,  to  which,  being  introduced  by  compulsory  edicts,  there 
is  no  doubt  Shakspeare  was  indebt^  for  some  learning  and  much  loyalty,  may  be 
added,  as  another  resource  to  which  he  was  directed  by  his  master,  the  Dictionary 
of  Sir  Thomas  Elliot,  declaring  Latin  by  English,  as  greatly  improved  and  en- 
riched by  Thomas  Cooper  in  1552.    This  lexicon,  the  most  copious  and  celebrated 
of  its  day,  was  received  into  almost  every  school,  and  underwent  numerous  edi- 
HoDS,  namely,  in  1559,  and  in  1565,  under  the  title  of  **  Thesaurus  Linguae 
Koflianm  et  Britannics,"  and  again  in  1573,  1578,  and  1584.     Elizabeth  not 
oaly  leoomraended  the  lexicon  of  Cooper,  and  professed  the  highest  esteem  for 
him,  in  consequence  of  the  great  utility  of  his  work  toward  the  promotion  of  clas- 
acal  literature,  but  she  more  substantially  expressed  her  opinion  of  his  worth  by 
promoling  him  to  the  deanery  of  Gloucester  ,  in  1569,  and  to  the  bishoprics  of 
UBCoIn  and  Winchester  in  1570  and  1584,  at  which  latter  see  he  died  on  the  29th 
of  April,  ld24.t 

Thus  Car  we  may  be  allowed,  on  good  grounds,  to  trace  the  very  books  which 
w«e  placed  in  the  hands  of  Shakspeare,  during  his  short  noviciate  in  classical 
karning  ;  to  proceed  farther,  would  be  to  indulge  in  mere  conjecture,  but  we  may 
add,  and  with  every  just  re^ison  for  the  inference,  that  from  these  productions,  and 
from  the  few  minor  classics  which  he  had  time  to  study  at  this  seminary,  all  that 
Ihe  most  precocious  genius,  at  such  a  period  of  life,  and  under  so  transient  a  di- 
rection of  the  mind  to  classic  lore,  could  acquire,  was  obtained.^ 

The  universality  of  classical  education  about  the  era  of  1575,  when,  it  is 
probable,  Shakspeare  had  not  long  entered  on  the  acquisitions  of  the  Latin 
dements,  was  such  that  no  person  of  rank  or  property  could  be  deemed  accom^- 
pliibed  who  had  not  been  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  learning  and  mythology  or 
Greece  and  Rome.  The  knowUnlge  which  had  been  previously  confined  to  the 
clergy  or  professed  scholars,  became  now  diffused  among  the  nobility  and  gentry, 
and  even  influenced,  in  a  considerable  degree,  the  minds  and  manners  of  the 
jotker  sex.  Elizabeth  herself  led  the  way  in  this  career  of  erudition,  and  she  was 
1000  followed  by  the  ladies  of  her  court,  who  were  taught,  as  Warton  observed, 
oot  only  to  distil  strong  waters,  but  to  construe  Greek.  ^ 

*  Monl  and  Political  Dialogues,  toI.  ii.  p.  88.  edit.  1788. 

4  TWt  tclKxrf-iiiasten  and  lexicographers  were  not  usually  so  well  rewarded,  notwitliKtanding  the  high 
1WM  placed  <io  classical  literature  at  this  period,  may  be  drawn  firom  the  complaint  of  Ascham:  ^  It  in 
^Um^wmjM  be,  **  that  commonlie  more  care  is  had,  yea«  and  that  amonge  verie  wise  men,  to  find  out  rather 
■  iiiMiMi  mno  fi^r  their  horse,  than  a  cunnrnge  man  for  their  children.  They  say  nay  in  wordc,  but  they 
4i  soBTdecdc.  For,  to  the  one  they  will  gfadlie  give  a  stipend  of  900  crownes  by  yeare,  and  loth  to  offer 
to  the  other  900  shillings.  God,  that  sitteth  in  heaven,  laugheth  their  choice  to  skorne,  and  rewardeth  their 
Ebeffalitie  as  it  should ;  for  he  suffereth  them  to  have  tame  and  well  ordi-red  horse,  but  wilde  and  unfortu- 
■ale  elttldrea  ;  and  therefore,  in  tlie  ende,  they  finde  more  pleasure  in  their  horse  than  comfortc  in  their  child- 
tea.'*— Aseham*s  Work«,  Bennet's  edition,  p.  813. 

^  It  is  aiore  than  possible  that  the  Eclogues  of  Mantuanus  the  Carmelite  may  have  been  one  of  the  school- 
hooka  of  Shakspeare.    He  is  bmiliarly  quoted  and  praised  in  the  following  passage  from  Love's  Labour'^ 


"*  fioi.     Famtte,  precor  gnlidd  quando  pecys  omne  tub  uptbrd  Ruminate — and  so  forth.    Ah,  good 
oy  Mantaa!    I  aiay  speak  of  thee  as  the  traveller  doth  of  Venice : 

Vineqia^  Vinegia, 

Chi  noH  te  rede,  ci  non  te  preyia, 

OM  WaotuAD !  old  Blantuan !  who  understandeth  thee  not,  loves  thee  not.**  Act  iv.  sc.  8.  And  his  Eclogues, Tire 
it  fftmbrred,  were  translated  and  printed,  together  with  the  I^tin  on  the  opposite  page,  for  the  use  of 
schools,  before  the  commencement  of  our  anthof^s  education ;  and  from  a  passage  quoted  by  Mr  Molonc,  from 
Nashe's  Apoiogu  qf  PUree  PenmUeet,  1603,  appear  to  have  continued  in  use  long  after  its  terminatioii. 
**With  the  first  aud  second  leafe,  he  pUies  very  prettilic,  and,  in  ordinarie  terms  of  extenuating,  verdit«« 
nprre  Fennilesse  for  a  grammar-school  wit ;  saies,  his  margiue  is  as  deeply  learned  as,  Fauete^  nrecor 
ftbdd.**  Mantuanus  was  translated  by  George  TurbenriUe  iu  1567,  aud  rcprmted  in  WM.—  Vide  Iteiu's 
hMMDcare,  vol.  viL  p.  ft>. 
%  WanoBs  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  iii.  p  491. 
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The  fashion  of  the  court  speedily  became,  to  a  certain  eitent,  the  fashion  of  lbs 
country,  and  every  individual  possessed  of  a  decent  competency,  was  sdicitooi 
that  his  children  should  acquire  the  literature  in  vogue.  Had  the  father  of  oar 
poet  continued  in  prosperous  circumstances,  there  is  every  reason  to  coDchib 
that  his  son  would  have  had  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  the  customary  eruditioi 
of  the  times;  but  we  have  already  seen,  that  in  1579  he  was  so  reduced  in  fortanef 
as  to  be  excused  a  weekly  payment  of  4flf.,  a  state  of  depression  which  had  no  doatt 
existed  some  lime  before  it  attracted  the  notice  of  the  corporation  of  Stratford. 

One  result  therefore  of  these  pecuniary  difliculties  was  the  removal  of  young 
Shakspeare  from  the  free-school,  an  event  which  has  occasioned,  among  hii 
biographers  and  numerous  commentators,  much  controversy  and  conjecture  ai 
to  the  extent  of  his  classical  attainments. 

From  the  short  period  which  tradition  allows  us  to  suppose  that  our  poet  cot* 
tinued  under  the  instruction  of  a  master,  we  have  a  right  to  conclude  ihit, 
notwithstanding  his  genius  and  industry,  he  must  necessarily  have  made  a  very 
superficial  acquaintance  with  the  learned  languages.  That  he  was  called  home 
to  assist  his  father,  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Rowe;  and  consequently,  as  the  family 
was  numerous  and  under  the  pressure  of  poverty,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  fouMl 
much  time  to  prosecute  what  he  had  commenced  at  school.  The  accounts, 
therefore,  which  have  descended  to  us,  on  the  authority  of  Ben  Jonson,  Drayton, 
Suckling,  etc.  that  he  had  not  much  learning,  that  he  depended  almost  exclu- 
sively on  his  native  genius  (that  his  Latin  was  small  and  his  Greek  less),  ought 
to  have  been,  iiiittiout  scruple,  admitted.  Fuller,  who  was  a  diligent  and  accurate 
enquirer,  has  given  us  in  his  Worthies,  printed  in  1662,  the  most  full  and  express 
opinion  on  the  subject.  '^  Ue  was  an  eminent  instance,'*  he  remarks,  **  of  the 
truth  of  that  rule,  ^  Poeta  non  fit,  sed  nascitur;*  *'one  is  not  tnade  but  6onia 
po<'t.  Ind(^ed  his  learning  was  very  little,  so  that  as  Cornish  diamonds  are  not 
polished  by  any  lapidary,  but  are  pointed  and  smoothed  even  as  they  are  taken  out 
of  the  earth,  so  nature  itself  was  ail  the  art  which  was  used  upon  him.*'  * 

Notwithstanding  this  uniform  assertion  of  the  contemporaries  and  immediate 
successors  of  Shakspeare,  relative  to  his  very  imi>erfect  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guages of  Greece  and  Rome,  many  of  his  modern  commentators  have  strenuously 
insisted  upon  his  intimacy  with  both,  among  whom  may  be  enumerated,  as  the 
most  zealous  and  decided  on  this  point,  the  names  of  Gildon,  Sewell,  Pope, 
Upton,  Grey,  and  Whalley.  The  dispute,  however,  has  been  nearly,  if  not 
altogether  terminated,  by  the  Essay  of  Dr.  Farmer  on  the  Learning  of  Shak- 
siH^are,  who  has,  by  a  mode  of  research  ecfually  ingenious  and  convincing,  clearly 
proved  that  all  the  passages  which  had  been  triumphantly  brought  forward  as 
instances  of  the  classical  literature  of  Shaksf>eare,  were  taken  from  translations, 
or  from  original,  and  once  popular,  productions  in  his  native  tongue.  Yet  the 
conclusion  drawn  from  this  essay,  so  far  as  it  respects  the  portion  of  latinity 
which  our  poet  had  acquired  and  preserved,  as  the  result  of  his  school-education, 
appears  to  us  greatly  too  restricted.  *'  He  remembered,"  says  the  Doctor, 
*'  perhaps  enough  of  his  school-boy  learning  to  put  the  Ilig,  hag,  hog,  into  the 
mouth  of  Sir  Hugh  Evan:  and  might  pick  up  in  the  writers  of  the  time,  or  the 
course  of  his  conversation,  a  familiar  phrase  or  two  of  French  or  Italian:  but  his 
studies  were  most  demonstratively  confined  to  nature  and  his  own  language."^  -J- 

A  very  late  writer,  in  combating  this  ])art  of  the  conctuaio.i  of  Dr.  Farmer, 
has  advanced  an  opinion  in  several  respects  so  similar  to  our  own,  that  it  will  l)e 
necessary,  in  justice  to  him  and  previous  to  any  further  expansion  of  the  idea 
which  we  have  embraced,  to  quote  his  words. 

'*  Notwithstanding,**  says  he,  **  Dr.  Farmers  essay  on  the  deGciency  of  Shakspeare  in 
learning,  I  must  acknowledge  myself  to  be  one  who  does  not  conceive  that  his  proofs  uf  that  fact 
f uinciently  warrant  bis  conclusions  from  them :  '  that  his  shtdies  were  demonstrably  confined  to 

•  Worthies,  V.  Hi  p.  \96.  t  Reed's  Shakspeare,  vol.  ii.  p.  83. 
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and  bto  cmn  langmge'  if,  at  Dr.  Farmer  concludes,  trac  enough ;  but  irhen  it  it  added, 

he  only  picked  up  in  converution  a  familiar  phrase  or  two  of  French,  or  remembered 

of  bis  sdbool-boy*s  learning  to  put  kig,  hag^  hog,  in  the  mouths  of  others :'  he  seems  to  me 

!•  fn  beyond  eoy  cYideuce  produced  by  him  of  so  little  Icnowl^ge  of  languages  in  Shalcspeare. 

He  proires  indeed  sufficiently,  that  Shalispeare  chiefly  read  English  books,  by  his  copying  some- 

■liButely  the  very  errors  made  in  them,  many  of  which  he  might  have  corrected,  if  he  had 

the  original  Latin  boolcs  made  use  of  by  those  writers :  but  (his  does  not  prove  that  he 

w»  not  able  to  read  Latin  well  enough  to  examine  those  originals  if  he  chose ;  it  only  proven 

Wa  ladoleiice  and  indifference  about  accuracy  in  minute  articles  of  no  importance  to  the  chief 

In  Tiew  of  supplying  himself  with  subjects  for  dramatic  composilions.     Do  we  not  every  day 

with  numberless  instances  of  similar  and  much  greater  oversights  by  persons  well  sltilled  in 

Dreck  ai  well  as  Latin,  and  professed  critics  also  of  the  writings  and  abilities  of  others?     If 

Shaiispeare  made  an  ignorant  man  pronounce  the  French  word  brat  like  the  English  brass,  and 

cvideoUy  on  purpose,  as  being  a  probable  mistake  by  such  an  unlearned  speaker,  has  not  one 

learaed  modem  in  writing  Latin  made  Paginibus  of  Pagmit,  and  another  mentioned  a  person  as 

Wag  bom  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  and  yet  as  dying  in  1600,  full  twenty-Gve  years 

Mbre  the  accession  of  that  king?     Such  mistakes  arise  not  from  ignorance,  but  a  heedless 

laatlcnlloD,  while  their  thoughts  are  l>etter  occupied  with  more  important  subjects ;   as  those  of 

Shakspeare  were  with  forming  his  plots  and  his  characters,  instead  of  examining  critically  a 

gnal  Greek  Tolume  to  see  whether  he  ought  to  write  on  this  tide  of  Tfber  or  o9i  that  tide  of 

Tiber;  which  however  very  possibly  he  might  not  be  able  to  read;   but  Latin  was  more 

HiTefsally  learnt  in  that  age,  and  even  by  women,  many  of  whom  could  both  write  and  speak 

it :  therefore  it  is  not  likely  that  he  should  be  so  very  deflcient  in  that  language,  as  some  would 

pcrsoade  as,  by  evidence  which  does  not  amount  to  sufficient  proofs  of  the  fact,     ^iay,  even 

atthongh  he  had  a  sufficiency  of  Latin  to  understand  any  Latin  book,  if  he  chose  to  do  it,  yet  how 

■any  in  modem  times,  under  the  same  circumstances,  are  led  by  mere  indolence  to  prefer 

tnaslaliooa  of  them,  in  case  they  cannot  read  Latin  with  such  perfect  ease,  as  never  to  be  at  a 

hss  for  the  meaning  of  a  word,  so  as  to  be  forced  to  read  some  sentences  twice  over  before  they 

OB  oodersland  them  rightly.     That  Shakspeare  was  not  an  eminent  Latin  scholar  may  be  very 

irae,  Imt  that  he  was  so  totally  ignorant  as  to  know  nothing  more  than  Air,  htec,  hoe,  must  have 

better  proofs  l>efore  1  can  be  convinced."  * 

The  tnith  seems  to  be,  that  Shakspeare,  like  most  boys  who  have  spent  but 
two  or  three  years  at  a  grammar-school,  acquired  just  as  much  Latin  as  would 
foable  liim,  with  the  assistance  of  a  lexicon,  and  no  little  share  of  assiduity,  to 
construe  a  minor  classic;  a  degree  of  acquisition  which  we  every  day  see,  unless 
forwarded  by  much  leisure  and  much  private  industry,  immediately  becomes 
stationarf ,  and  soon  retrograde.  Our  poet,  when  taken  from  the  free-school  of 
Stratford,  had  not  only  to  direct  his  attention  to  business,  in  order  to  assist  in 
warding  ofT  from  his  fathers  family  the  menacing  approach  of  poverty;  but  it  is 
likewise  probable  that  his  leisure,  as  we  shall  notice  more  at  large  in  the  next 
chapter,  was  engaged  in  other  acquisitions;  and  when  at  a  subsequent  period, 
and  after  he  had  become  a  married  man,  his  efforts  where  thrown  into  a  channel 
perfectly  congenial  to  his  taste  and  talents,  still  to  procure  subsistence  for  the  day 
vas  the  immediate  stimulus  to  exertion.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  when 
we  likewise  recollect  that  popular  favour  and  applause  were  essential  to  his 
SQCceM,  and  that  nearly  to  the  last  period  of  his  life  he  was  a  prolific  caterer  for 
the  public  in  a  species  of  poetry  which  called  for  no  recondite  or  learned 
resources,  it  is  not  probable,  nay,  it  is,  indeed,  scarcely  possible,  that  he  should 
hare  had  time  to  cultivate  and  increase  his  classical  attainments,  originally  and 
necessarily  superficial.  To  translations,  therefore,  and  to  popular  and  legendary 
kwe,  he  was  alike  directed  by  policy,  by  inclination,  and  by  want  of  leisure;  yet 
ouist  we  still  agree,  that,  had  a  proficiency  in  the  learned  languages  been  neces- 
sary to  his  career,  the  means  resided  within  himself,  and  that,  on  the  basis 
merely  of  his  school-education,  although  limited  as  we  have  seen  it,  he  might,  had 
he  early  and  steadily  directed  his  attention  to  the  subject,  have  built  the  reputation 
of  a  scholar. 

That  the  powers,  however,  of  his  vast  and  capacious  mind,  especially  if  wo 

*  Censuru  Lituraria,  vol,  ix.  \\  S85. 
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consider  the  shortneM  of  his  life,  were  not  expended  on  such  a  attempt,  we  htva  ^ 
reason  to  rejoice;  for  though  his  attainments,  as  a  linguist,  were  truly  trifllsgi  . 
yet  his  knowledge  was  great,  and  his  learning,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  tem,  ^ 
that  is,  as  distinct  from  the  mere  acquisition  of  language,  multifarious,  and  ei-  ^ 
tensive  beyond  that  of  most  of  his  contemporaries.  *  j 

It  is,  therefore,  to  his  English  studies  that  we  must  have  recourse  for  a  due  >• 
estimate  of  his  reading  and  research;  a  subject  which  will  be  treated  of  io  a 
future  portion  of  the  work. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Shaksp^are,  aHer  leavlog  School,  follows  his  Father's  lYade-^Statement  of  Aabrey-^Prohabfy 
present  in  his  Twelfth  Year  at  kenitworth,  when  Elizabeth  visited  the  Earl  ot  Leicester — ^Tradi- 
tion of  Aubrey  concerning  him— Whether  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that,  after  leaving  his  Fa- 
ther, he  was  placed  in  an  Attorney's  Office,  who  was  likewise  Seneschal  or  St^wanl  of  acne 
Manor — Anecdotes  of  Shakspeare^—  Xllusions  in  his  Worlds  to  Barton,  Wilnecotte,  and  Barstoo, 
Villages  in  Warwickshire^^Barthquake  in  1580  alluded  to^Wfafether,  after  leaving  School,  be 
acquired  any  Knowledge  of  the  French  and  Italian  languages. 

That  Shakspeare,  when  taken  from  the  free-school  of  Stratford,  became  an 
assistant  to  his  father  in  the  wool-trade,  has  been  the  general  opinion  of  his 
biographers  from  the  period  of  Mr.  Rowc,  who  first  published  the  tradition  in 
1709,  to  the  present  day.  The  anecdote  was  probably  collected  by  Mr.  Better-^ 
ton  the  player,  who  visited  Stratford  in  order  to  procure  intelligence  relative  to  his 
favourite  poet,  and  from  whom  Mr.  Rowe  professes  to  have  derived  the  greater 
part  of  his  information,  f  A  feW  incidental  circumstances  tend  also  to  strengthen 
the  account  that  both  father  and  son  were  engaged  in  this  employment,  and,  for 
a  time,  together:  in  the  first  place,  we  may  mention  the  discovery  already  noticed 
of  the  arms  of  the  merchants  of  the  wool-staple  on  a  window  of  the  house  in 
which  the  poet  was  born^;  secondly,  the  almost  certain  conclusion  that  th^ 
poverty  of  John  Shakspeare,  which  we  know  to  have  been  considerable  in  1579, 
would  naturally  incline  him  to  require  the  assistance  of  his  son,  in  the  only  way 
in  which,  at  that  time,  he  could  be  serviceable  to  him;  dfid  thirdly,  we  may 
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If  it  were  asked  from  what  sources,"  obsenres  Mr.  Capel  Loflft,  **  Shakspeare  drew  these  abundant 
streams  of  wisdom,  carrying  with  their  current  the  fiedrest  and  most  unfading  flowers  6f  poetry,  I  should  he 
tempted  to  say,  he  had  what  would  be  no#  considered  a  veCy  reasonable  portion  of  Latin ;  he  was  not  wholly 
ignorant  of  Greek ;  he  had  a  knowledge  of  the  French,  so  as  to  read  it  with  ease  y  and  I  believe  not  less  of 
the  Italian.  He  was  habitually  conversant  in  the  chronicles  of  his  country.  He  lived  with  wise  and  hijrhly 
cultivated  men ;  with  Jonson,  Essex,  and  Southampton,  in  familiar  friendship.  He  had  deeply  imbibed 
the  Scriptures.  And  his  own  most  acute,  pi^found,  active,  and  original  genius  (for  there  never  was  a  truly 
{(reat  poet,  nor  an  aphoristic  writer  of  excellence  without  tnese  accompanying  qualities)  must  take  the  lead 
m  the  solution."    Aphorisnlls  from  Shakspeare :  Introduction,  p.  xii  and  xiii. 

Again,  in  speaking  of  his  poems,  he  remarks — ^^Transcendent  as  his  original  and  singular  genins  vi^,  I 
think  it  is  not  easv,  with  due  attention  to  these  poems,  to  doubt  of  his  having  acquired,  when  a  boy,  no 
ordinary  &cilitt  in  the  eteuaic  language  of  Rome ;  though  his  knowledge  of  it  might  be  small,  comparatively, 
to  the  knowledge  of  that  gfeat  and  indefati^ble  scholar,  Ben  Jonson.  And  when  Jonson  says  he  had  *  less 
Greek,'  had  it  been  true  that  he  had  none,  it  would  have  been  as  easy  for  the  verse  as  for  the  sentiment  to 
have  said  *  no  Greek. ''^ — Introduction,  p.  xxiv. 


who  lived  till  1662,  or  his  grand-daughter,  who  did  not  die  till  16^0,  many  particulars  might  have  been  pre- 
served which  are  now  irrecoverably  lost.  Shakspeare's  sister,  Jone  Hart,  who  was  only  five  years  voungcr 
than  him,  died  at  Stratford  in  Nov.  1646,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six ;  and  from  her  undoubtedly  bis  two 
daughters,  and  his  grand-daughter  I^ady  Bernard,  had  learned  several  circumstances  of  his  early  history 
antecedent  to  the  year  1600."    Reed's  Shakspeare,  p.  11$,  120. 

X  It  has  alreaily  been  observed,  in  a  note  written  some  years  after  the  composition  of  the  text,  that  t1ii» 
supposed  corroboration  is  no  longer  to  be  depended  upon. 
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aiduce  the  following  passages  from  the  works  of  our  Dramatist,  which  seem  to 
inply  a  more  than  theoretic  intimacy  with  his  father*s  business.  In  the  Winter's 
Taie,  the  Clown  exclaims, 

"  Let  me  see: — Brery  leven  wether — tods;  every  tod  yields-- pound  and  odd  shilling:  fifteen 
'  shorn — ^What  comes  the  wool  to?  '*  Act  iV.  Scene  2. 


Upon  this  passage  Dr.  Farmer  remarks,  **  that  to  tod  is  used  as  a  verb  by 
dealers  in  wool;  thus,  they  say,  'Twenty  sheep  ought  to  tod  fifty  pounds  of 
wool,'  etc.  The  meaning,  therefore,  of  the  Clown's  words  is,  *  Every  eleven 
wether  tods;  i.  e.  will  produce  a  tod,  or  twenty-eight  pounds  of  wool;  every  tod 
yields  a  pound  and  some  odd  shillings;  what  then  will  the  wool  of  fifteen  hundred 
yieldT" 

^*  The  occupation  of  his  father,'*  subjoins  Mr.  Malone,  '^  furnished  our  poet 
with  accurate  knowledge  on  this  subject;  for  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  wool  is,  I 
am  told,  a  very  good  produce  from  a  sheep  at  the  time  of  shearing." 

"Every  'leven  wether — tods,"  adds  Mr.  Ritson,  **  has  been  rightly  expounded 
Id  mean  that  the  wool  of  eleven  sheep  would  weigh  a  tod,  or  281b.  Each  fleece 
vmdd^  therefore,  be  2lb.  8oz.  llidr.,  and  the  whole  produce  of  fifteen  hundred 
ibom  136  tod,  1  clove,  2lb.  6oz.  2dr.  which  at  pound  and  odd  shilling  per  tod, 
vould  yield  143/.  3a.  OJ.  Our  author  was  too  familiar  with  the  subject  to  be 
soqiected  of  inaccuracy. 

"  Indeed  it  appears  from  Stafford's  '^Breefe  Conceipte  of  English  Pollicye," 
1518,  p.  16,  that  the  price  of  a  tod  of  wool  was  at  that  period  twenty  or  two-and- 
tvnty  shillings :  so  that  the  medium  price  was  exactly  *  pound  and  odd  shilling.' "  * 

In  Hamlet,  the  prince  justly  observes. 


There^s  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ende^ 
Roughhew  them  how  we. will. 


Act  V,  Scene  2. 


Uftes,  of  which  the  words  in  italics  were  considered  by  Dr.  Farmer  as  merely 
technical.  **  A  woolman,  butcher,  and  dealer  in  aketoers,**  says  Mr.  Steevens, 
"lately  observed  to  him  (Dr.  F).,  that  his  nephew,  an  idle  lad,  could  only  assist 
bia  in  making  them;  * — he  could  roughhew  them,  but  I  was  obliged  to  shape 
fteir  ends/  To  shape  the  ends  of  wool-skewers,  i.  e.  to  point  them,  requires  a 
ie§ree  of  skill ;  any  one  can  roughhew  them.  Whoever  recollects  the  profession 
of  Shakspeare's  father,  will  admit  that  his  son  might  be  no  stranger  to  such  terms. 
I  have  frequently  seen  packages  of  wool  pinned  up  with  akewera.'*  f 

We  may,  therefore,  after  duly  considering  all  the  evidence  that  can  now  be 
obtained,  pretty  confidently  acquiesce  in  the  traditional  account  that  Shakspeare 
was,  for  a  time,  and  that  immediately  on  his  being  taken  from  the  fre&-school, 
the  assistant  of  his  father  in  the  wool-trade ;  but  it  will  be  necessary  here  to 
mention,  that  Aubrey,  on  whose  authority  it  has  been  related  that  John  Shak- 
speare was,  at  one  period  of  his  life,  a  butcher,  adds,  with  regard  to  our  poet,  that 
'^wiien  be  was  a  boy,  he  exercised  his  father  s  trade;"  and  that  ^'when  he  killed 
a  calf,  be  would  do  it  in  a  high  style,  and  make  a  speech."  :j:  That  John  Shak- 
speaie,  when  under  the  pressure  of  adversity,  might  combine  the  two  employ- 
ments, which  are,  in  a  certain  degree,  connected  with  each  other,  we  have 
abeady  recorded  as  probable;  it  is  very  possible,  also,  that  the  following  similes 
may  liave  been  suggested  to  the  son,  by  what  he  had  occasionally  observed  at 
home: 

And  as  the  butcher  takes  away  the  calf. 

And  binds  the  wretch,  and  beats  it  when  it  strays. 

Bearing  it  to  the  bloody  slaughter-house ; 

Eren  so,  remorseless,  have  they  borne  him  hence. 


*  llMd'fl  Shakspeare.  vol.  iz.  p.  393, 323. 

^  kvbnf  MS.— Reed't  Sbaks|»eare,  vol.  ii'.  p.  213. 


t  Ibid.  vol.  xviii.  p.  346,  347. 
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And  as  the  dam  rons  lowing  up  and  down. 

Looking  the  way  her  harmless  young  one  went, 

And  can  do  nought  but  wail  her  darling's  loss ; 

Even  so,  &c.  &c.  Hetuy  IV.  Pari  it.    Act  Iff.  te.  I. 

but  that  the  father  of  our  poet,  the  former  bailiflTof  Stratford,  should  employ  bis 
children,  instead  of  servants,  in  the  slaughter  of  his  cattle,  is  a  position  so  revolt- 
ing, so  unnecessarily  degrading  on  the  part  of  the  father,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
must  have  been  so  discordant  with  the  well-known  humane  and  gentle  cast  of  the 
poet's  disposition,  that  we  cannot,  for  a  moment,  allow  ourselves  to  conceive  that 
any  credibility  can  be  attached  to  such  a  report. 

At  what  age  he  began  to  assist  his  father  in  the  wooMrade,  cannot  now  be  po- 
sitively ascertained  ;  but  as  he  was  early  taken  from  school,  for  this  purpose,  we 
shall  probably  not  err  far,  if  we  suppose  this  change  to  have  taken  place  when  bo 
was  twelce  years  old  ;  a  computation  which  includes  a  period  of  scholastic  educa- 
tion sufficiently  long  to  have  imbued  him  with  just  such  a  portion  of  classical  lore, 
as  an  impartial  enquirer  into  his  life  and  works  would  be  willing  to  admit. 

A  short  time  previous  to  this,  when  our  poet  was  in  his  twelfth  year,  and  In  the 
summer  of  1575,  an  event  occurred  which  must  have  made  a  great  impression  on 
his  mind  ;  the  visit  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  magniGcent  Earl  of  Leicester,  at 
Kenelworth  Castle.  That  young  Shaskpeare  was  a  spectator  of  the  festivities  on 
this  occasion,  was  first  suggested  by  Bishop  Percy,  *  who,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Origin 
of  the  English  Stage,  speaking  of  the  old  Coventry  play  of  Hock  Tuesday,  which  was 
performed  before  Her  Majesty  during  her  residence  at  the  castle,  observes.— 

'*  Whatever  this  old  play,  or  *  storial  show/  was  at  the  time  it  was  exhibited  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  it  had  probably  our  young  Sbakspearc  for  a  spectator,  who  was  (heu  in  his  twelflh 
year,  and  doubtless  attended  with  all  the  inliabitants  of  the  surrounding  country  at  Iheso 
*  Princely  Pleasures  of  Renclworlli,*-]*  whenre  Stratford  is  only  afetv  mites  dixtani.  And  as  the 
Queen  was  much  diverted  with  the  Coventry  play,  *  whereat  Her  M.ijestic  laught  well,'  and 
rewarded  the  performers  with  two  bucks,  and  Gve  marks  in  money  :  who,  '  what  rejoicing  upon 
their  ample  reward,  and  what  triumphing  upon  the  good  acceptance,  vaunted  their  play  was 
never  so  dignifled,  nor  ever  any  players  before  so  beatlGed :'  but  especially  if  our  young  Hard 
aderwards  gained  admittance  into  the  castle  to  sec  a  play,  which  the  same  evening,  after  supper, 
was  there  '  presented  of  a  very  good  theme,  but  so  set  forth  by  the  actors*  well-handling,  that 
pleasure  and  mirth  made  it  seem  very  short,  though  it  lasted  two  good  hours  and  more,'  we  maj 
imagine  what  an  impression  was  made  on  bis  infant  mind.  Indeed  the  dramatic  cast  of  many 
parts  of  that  superb  entertainment,  which  continued  nineteen  days,  and  was  the  most  splendid 
of  the  kind  ever  attempted  In  this  kingdom,  must  have  had  a  very  great  effect  on  a  young 
imagination,  whose  dramatic  powers  were  hereafter  to  astonish  the  world."  ^ 

Of  the  gorgeous  splendour  and  elaborate  pageantry  which  were  displayed  during 
this  princely  fete  at  Kenelworth,  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  following 
summary.  The  Earl  met  the  Queen  on  Saturday  the  9th  of  July,  1575,  at  Long 
Ichington,  a  town  seven  miles  from  Kenelworth,  where  Uis  Lordship  had  erected 
a  tent,  for  the  purpose  of  banqueting  Her  Majesty,  upon  such  a  magnificent  scale, 
'Uhat  justly  for  dignity,*'  saysLaneham,  '*  may  he  comparable  with  a  beautiful 
palace ;  and  for  greatness  and  quantity,  with  a  proper  town,  or  rather  a  citadel ;" 
and  to  give  his  readers  an  ade(|uate  conception  of  its  magnitude,  he  adds  that 
'*  it  had  seven  cart  load  of  pins  pertaining  to  it.**§  At  the  first  entrance  of  the 
Queen  into  His  Lordship*s  castle  a  floating  island  was  discerned  upon  the  pool, 
glittering  with  torches,  on  which  sat  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  attended  by  two  nymphs, 
who  addressed  Her  Majesty  in  verse,  with  an  historical  account  of  the  antiquity 
and  owners  of  the  castle;  and  the  speech  was  closed  with  the  sound  of  cornets,  and 

*  Mr  Malone  is  al«>  of  opinion  that  Shaksrieare  wa«  present  at  this  magnificent  reception  of  Elizabeth. 
Vide"Ii.qiiir>,"  p.  150,  note  82. 

t  So  deuomioated  from  a  tract,  written  by  George  Gascoipne^  E-q.,  entitled  **  The  Priucclj  Pleasures  of 
Kenelworth  CaKtle.**    It  in  inserted  in  Nichors  ProfrreHseM  of  Qulhmi  t'lizabeth,  vol.  i. 


i  Kcliques  of  Ancient  Euglisb  Poetrt,  voL  i.  p.  143.    4th  edition. 

*    vT'_i__i_»_    W% I  r»  .i_i?_    n ? f_  _r  /-fc «:«i'_.i_    . 


Nichols's  I^Y>}tre8»es  and  Public  Processions  of  Queen  Ellizabeth,  toI.  i.    Lancham'a  Accotint  of  th« 
Queen'd  E  itertainnent  at  Killingworth  Castle,  1575,  p.  50,  or  78  of  th«  original  pamphlet. 
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other  instrumeDts  of  loud  music.    Within  the  base-court  was  erected  a  stately 

bridge,  twenty  feet  wide,  and  serenty  feet  long,  over  which  the  Queen  was  lo 

pass ;  and  on  each  side  stood  columns,  with  presents  upon  them  to  Her  Majesty 

Iran  the  gods.     Silvanus  offered  a  cage  of  wild-fowl,  and  Pomona  various  sorts  of 

fruits  ;  Ceres  gave  corn,  and  Bacchus  wine ;  Neptune  presented  sea-fish ;  Mars  the 

habiliiiients  of  war ;  and  Phcebus  all  kinds  of  musical  instruments.     During  the 

of  her  stay,  varieties  of  sports  and  shows  were  daily  exhibited.     In  the  chase 

a  saTageHoaan  clad  in  ivy  accompanied  by  satyrs ;  there  were  bear-baitings  and 

fire-works,  Italian  tumblers,  and  a  country  brideale,  running  at  the  Quintain,  and 

Morriee-dancing.    And,  that  no  sort  of  diversion  might  be  omitted,  hither  came 

the  Coventry-men  and  acted  the  old  play  already  mentioned,  called  Hock  Tuesday, 

a  kind  of  tilting  match,  representing,  in  dumb  show,  the  defeat  of  the  Danes  by  the 

English,  in  the  reign  of  King  Ethelred.  Therewere  besides  on  thepool,  a  Triton  riding 

€o  aHermaid eighteen  feet  long,  and  Arion  upon  a  Dolphin.    To  grace  theentcrtain- 

nent,  the  Queen  here  knighted  Sir  Thomas  Cecil,  eldest  son  to  the  lord  treasurer ; 

Henry  Cobham,  brother  to  the LordCobham;SirFrancisStanhope,  andSirTho- 

Tresham.    An  estimate  may  be  formed  of  (he  expense  from  the  quantity  of 

ordinary  beer  that  was  drank  upon  this  occasion,  which  amounted  to  three 

hundred  and  twenty  hogsheads.* 

To  the  ardent  and  opening  mind  of  our  youthful  Bard  what  exquisite  delight 
most  this  grand  festival  have  imparted,  the  splendour  of  which,  as  Bishop  Hurd 
mnarlLS,  *'  claims  a  remembrance  even  in  the  annals  of  our  country."  f  A  con- 
siderahle  portion  of  the  very  mythology  which  he  had  just  been  studying  at  school, 
WIS  here  brought  before  his  eyes,  of  which  the  costume  and  language  were  under 
the  direction  of  the  first  poets  of  the  age  ;  and  the  dramatic  cast  of  the  whole 
pigeantry,  whether  classical  or  Gothic,  was  such  as  probably  to  impress  his 
glowing  imagination  with  that  bias  for  theatrical  amusements,  which  afterwards 
proved  the  basis  of  his  own  glory,  and  of  his  country's  poetic  fame. 

Here,  could  he  revisit  the  glimpses  of  the  day,  how  justly  might  he  deplore,  in 
his  own  inimitable  language,  the  havoc  of  time,  and  the  mutability  of  human  gran- 
deur; of  this  princely  castle,  once  the  seat  of  feudal  hospitality,  of  revelry  and 
song,  and  of  which  Laneham,  in  his  quaint  style  and  orthography,  has  observed, — 
'*  Who  that  considers  untoo  the  stately  seat  of  Kenehvorth  CastI,  the  rare  beauty 
of  Uidiog  that  His  Honor  hath  avaunced;  all  of  the  hard  quarry-stone:  every 
room  ao  spacious,  so  well  belighted,  and  so  by  roofed  within  ;  so  seemly  too  sight, 
fcy  da  proportion  without ;  a  day  tyme,  on  every  side  so  glittering  by  glasse ;  a 
Bight,  by  continuall  brightnesse  of  candel,  fyre,  and  torch-light,  transparent  thro 
the  lyghtsome  wyndow,  as  it  wear  the  Egiptian  Pharos  reluccnt  untoo  all  the 
Alexandrian  coast :  or  els  (too  talke  merily  with  my  mery  freend)  thus  radiant, 
ti  thoogh  Phoebus  for  hiz  eaz  woold  rest  him  in  the  Castl,and  not  every  night  so  to 
liaTel  doown  untoo  the  Antipodes ;  heertoo  so  fully  furnisht  of  rich  apparell  and 
Qrtensilez  apted  in  all  points  to  the  best;":|:  of  this  vast  pile  the  very  ruins  are 
BOW  ao  reduced,  that  the  grand  gateway,  and  the  banquetting  hall,  eighty-six  fret 
ia  length,  and  forty-five  in  width,  are  the  only  important  remains.  § 

*  Life  of  Robert  Dudley,  Karl  of  Leicester,  1727.    Rro.    n  92 
Hiifd's  Moral  and  Politica)  Dialogues,  vol.  i.  p.  148.     Edit  of  1788. 
IjABelttB'i  AocoQot,  p.  66.  of  the  Original. 


il  m  probable  the  yoathtul  Shakspeare  had  more  than  once  wandered  witli  delight :~ 

**  Ualo  thia,  Hia  Honour's  ex^uiiite  appointment  of  a  beautiful  garden,  an  acre  or  more  of  quantity,  that 
Sdb  OB  tbe  north  there;  wherem  hard  all  along  the  castle-vrall  is  reared  a  pleasant  terrace  of  a  ten  foot 
high»  aad  a  twelve  broad :  even  under  foot,  and  fresh  of  fine  grass ;  as  is  alxo  the  side  thereof  toward  the 


which,  by  sundry  equal  distances,  with  oheliitks,  8|)heres,  and  white  beors^  all  of  stone,  upon 
cofioaa  bases,  by  goodly  shew  were  set :  to  Ibese  two  fine  arbours  redolent  by  sweet  trees  and 
jv,  at  each  end  one,  the  garden  plot  under  that,  with  fair  allies  green  by  grass,  even  voided  from  the 
hot4eiB  m.  both  sides,  and  some  (fisr  change)  with  sand,  not  light  or  too  soft  or  soily  by  dust,  but  smooth 
aad  ino,  pleasant  to  walk  on,  as  a  sea-shore  when  the  water  is  availd:  then,  much  gracified  by  due  pr(»- 
OT  four  even  quarters:  in  tiit  midst  of  each,  upon  u  Imsea  two  font  square,  and  high,  seemly 
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If  Shakspeare  were  taken  as  early  from  school  as  we  have  supposed,  and  his 
slender  attainments  in  latinity  strongly  warrant  the  supposition,  it  is  more  than 
probable,  building  on  the  traditional  hint  in  Rowe,  of  his  aid  being  wanted  at 
home,*  that  he  continued  to  assist  his  father  in  the  wooMrade  for  some  years;  that 
is,  in  all  likelihood,  until  his  sixteenth  or  eighteenth  year.  Mr.  Malone,  however, 
not  adverting  to  this  tradition,  has,  in  a  note  to  Rowe*s  Life,  declared  his  belief, 
*<  that,  on  leaving  school,  Shakspeare  was  placed  in  the  ofiQce  of  some  country  at- 
torney, or  the  seneschal  of  some  manor  court  :'*  f  a  position  which  we  think  im- 


^i^M^MMMlto 


bordered  of  itself,  a  square  pilaster  rising  pyramidally  of  afifteeen  foot  high :  simmetrically  pierced  thnMigh 
from  a  foot  beneath,  until  a  two  foot  of  the  top :  whereupon  for  a  caDitaJ,  an  orb  of  a  tea  inches  thies: 
every  of  these  (with  his  base)  from  the  ground  to  the  top,  of  one  whole  piece :  hewn  out  of  hard  porpbery. 
and  with  great  art  and  heed  (thinks  me)  thither  conveyed  and  there  erected.    Where,  further  also,  ij 

E";  cast  and  cost,  the  sweetness  of  savour  on  all  sides,  made  so  repirant  from  the  redolent  plants  and 
ant  herbs  and  flowers,  in  form,  colour^  and  quantity  so  deliciously  variant ;  and  fruit-trees  bedecked 
apples,  pears,  and  ripe  cherries. 

**  Ana  unto  these,  in  the  midst  against  the  terrace,  a  square  cage,  sumptuous  and  beautiful^  joined  iMwd 
to  the  north  wall  (that  a  that  side  gards  the  garden  as  the  garden  the  castle),  of  a  rare  form  and  exceUoiCf, 
was  raised :  in  height  a  twenty  foot,  thirty  long,  and  a  fourteen  broad.  From  the  ground  strong  and  close, 
reared  breast  high,  whereat  a  soil  of  a  fair  moulding  was  couched  all  about :  from  that  upwan^  four  gNtt 
windows  a  front,  and  two  at  each  end,  every  one  a  five  foot  wide,  as  many  more  even  above  thon  divided 
on  all  parts  by  a  transome  and  architrave,  so  likewise  ran^ng  about  the  cage.  Each  window  arched  in 
the  top,  and  parted  from  other  in  even  distance  by  flat  fair  bolted  columns,  all  in  form  and  beauty  like, 
that  supporteo  a  comely  comish  couched  all  along  upon  the  bole  square ;  which  vrilh  a  wire  net,  finely 
knit,  or  mashes  six  square,  an  inch  wide  (as  it  were  for  a  flat  roof)  and  likewise  the  space  of  every  window 
with  great  cunning  and  comeliness,  even  and  tight  was  all  over- strained.  Under  the  comish  again,  everj 
part  beautified  with  great  diamonds,  emeralds,  rubies,  and  sapphires ;  pointed,  tabled,  rok  and  round ; 
garnished  with  their  gold,  by  skilful  head  and  hand,  and  by  toil  and  pencil  so  lively  expressed,  as  it 
roought  be  great  marvel  and  pleasure  to  consider  how  near  excellency  of  art  could  approach  unto  per- 
fection of  nature. 

^  Holes  were  there  also  and  caverns  in  orderly  distance  and  (ashion,  voided  into  the  wall,  as  well  for 
heat,  for  coolness,  for  roost  a  nights  and  refuge  iu  weather,  as  also  fur  breeding  when  time  is.  More,  foir 
even  and  fresh  holly-trees  for  pearching  and  proining,  set  within,  toward  each  and  one. 

**  Hereto,  their  diversity  of  meats,  their  fine  several  vessels  for  their  water  and  sundry  grains ;  and  a 
man  skilful  and  diligent  to  look  to  them  and  tend  them. 

**  But  (shall  I  tell  you)  the  silver  sounded  lute,  without  the  sweet  touch  of  hand ;  the  glorious  golden 
cup,  without  the  fresh  fragrant  wine ;  or  the  rich  ring  with  gem,  without  the  fair  featured  finger :  is  no- 
thmg  indeed  in  his  proper  srace  and  use :  even  so  His  Honour  accounted  of  this  mansion,  till  he  nad  placed 
their  tenants  according.  Had  it  therefore  replenished  with  lively  birds*  English^  French,  SpanM^  Ca- 
narian^  and  (I  am  deceived  if  I  saw  not  some)  African.  Whereby,  whether  it  became  more  delightsome 
in  change  of  tunes,  and  harmony  to  the  ear ;  or  else  in  difference  of  colours,  kinds,  and  properties  to  the 
eye,  I'll  tell  }0U  if  I  can,  when  I  have  better  bethought  me. 

**  In  the  centre  (as  it  were)  of  this  goodly  gardeu,  was  there  placed  a  very  fair  fountain,  cast  into  an 
ei^ht-square,  reared  a  four  foot  high ;  from  the  midst  whereof  a  column  up  set  in  shape  of  two  Athlants 
joined  together  a  back  half:  the  one  looking  east,  tother  west,  with  their  hands  upholding  a  fair  formed 
bowl  of  a  three  foot  over  ;  from  whence  sundrv  fine  pipes  did  lively  distill  continual  streams  into  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  fountain,  maintained  still  two  foot  deep  by  the  same  fresh  falling  water :  wherein  pleasantly 
playing  to  and  fro,  and  round  about,  carp,  tench,  bream,  and  for  variety,  perch,  and  eel,  fish  fair-hking 
ail,  and  large :  In  the  top,  the  ragged  ettiffi  which  with  the  bowl«  the  pillar,  and  eight  sides  beneath, 
-were  all  hewn  out  of  rich  and  hard  white  marble.  A  one  side  Neptune  with  his  tridental  fuskin  triumph- 
ing in  his  throne,  trailed  into  the  deep  by  his  marine  horses.  On  another,  Thetis  in  her  chariot  drawn  by 
her  dolphins.  Then  Triton  by  his  fishes.  Here  Proteus  herding  his  sea-bulls.  There  Doris  and  her 
daughters  solacing  a  sea  and  sands.  l*he  waves  scourging  with  froth  and  foam,  intermingled  in  place, 
nvith  whales,  whirlpools,  sturgeons,  tunnies,  conchs,  and  wealks,  all  engraven  by  exquisite  device  and 
skill,  so  as  I  may  think  this  not  much  inferior  unto  Phtehus  gates,  wliich  (Ovid  says)  and  peradventure  a 
pattern  to  this,  that  Yukon  himself  did  cut:  whereof  such  was  the  excellency  of  art,  that  the  work  in 
value  surmounted  the  stuff,  and  yet  were  the  gates  all  of  clean  massy  silver. 

**  Here  were  things,  ye  see,  mought  inflame  any  mind  to  long  after  looking ;  but  whoso  was  found  so  hot 
in  desire,  with  the  wreast  of  a  cok  was  sure  of  a  cooler:  water  spurting  upward  with  such  vehemeucy, 
as  they  should  by  and  by  be  moistene«l  from  top  to  toe ;  the  hrs  to  some  laugbJng,  but  the  she's  to 
more  sport.    This  some  time  was  occupied  to  very  good  pastime. 

**  A  garden  then  so  appointed,  as  wherein  aloft  u|>on  sweet  shawdowed  walk  of  terrace,  in  heat  of 
summer,  to  feel  the  nleasant  whisking  wind  above,  or  delectable  coolness  of  the  fountain  spring  be- 
neath :  to  taste  of  delicious  strawberries,  cherries  and  other  fruits,  even  from  their  stalks :  to  smell 
such  fragrancy  of  sweet  odours,  breathing  from  the  plants,  herbs,  and  flowers :  to  hear  such  natural 
melodious  musick  and  tunes  of  birds:  to  have  in  eye,  for  mirth,  some  time  these  under  springing 
streams  ;  then,  the  woods,  the  waters  (for  both  pool  and  chase  were  hard  at  hand  in  sifht),  tne  deer, 
the  people  (that  out  of  the  east  arbour  in  the  base  court  also  at  hand  in  view),  the  fruits  trees,  the 


senses  (if  all  can  take)  at  once  :  for  etvmon  of  the  word  worthy  to  be  called  Paradise :  and  though 
not  so  goodly  as  Paradise  for  want  of  the  fair  rivers,  yet  better  a  great  deal  by  the  lack  of  so  tin- 
huppy  a  tree.**    Pages  66—73, 
*  Heed's  ShakHpearc,  vol.  i.  p.  59.  f  Ibid  p.  60,  note  7. 
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frobable  only  in  point  of  time;  and  injustice  to  Mr.  Malone,  it  must  i)e  added* 
ttial  in  other  places  he  has  given  a  much  wider  latitude  to  the  period  of  this 
engagement. 

The  circumstances  on  which  this  conjecture  has  been  founded,  are  these: — that, 
IB  the  first  place,  throughout  the  dramas  of  Shakspeare,  there  is  interspersed  such 
a  Tist  Tariety  of  l^al  phrases  and  allusions,  expressed  with  such  technical  accu- 
racy, MB  to  force  upon  the  mind  a  conviction,  that  the  person  who  had  used  them 
mnsthave  heen  intimately  acquainted  with  the  profession  of  the  law;  and,  secondly, 
that  at  the  close  of  Aubrey's  manuscript  anecdotes  of  Shakspeare,  which  are  said 
to  hare  been  collected,  at  an  early  period,  from  the  information  of  the  neighbours 
of  the  poet,  it  is  positively  asserted,  that  our  bard  *' understood  Latin  pretty  well, 
for  he  had  been  in  his  younger  years  a  schoolmaster  in  the  country."  * 

On  the  first  of  these  data,  it  has  been  observed  by  Mr.  Malone,  in  his  ''Attempt 
laaicertain  the  Order  in  which  the  Plays  of  Shakspeare  were  written,'*  that  the 
pHt»  *^  knowledge  of  legal  terms  is  not  merely  such  as  might  be  acquired  by  the 
easaalehsenration  of  even  his  all-comprehending  mind;  it  has  the  appearance  of 
technical  skill;  and  he  is  so  fond  of  displaying  it  on  all  occasions,  that  I  suspect  he 
vas early  initiated  in  at  least  the  forms  of  law,  and  was  employed,  while  he  yet 
leaudned  at  Stratford,  in  the  ofRce  of  some  country-attorney,  who  was  at  the  same 
time  a  petty  conveyancer,  and  perhaps  also  the  seneschal  of  some  manor-court."  f 
h  eoDnrmationof  this  opinion,  various  instancesare  given  of  his  legal  phraseology, 
wliich  we  have  copied  in  the  note  below ;%  and  here  we  must  remark  that  the 

*  Reed's  SkakipcAre,  toI.  iii.  p.  314.  t  t^<i'  ^ol.  ii.  p.  376. 

t  **  *  — ^.^  For  what  in  memapurcheuedt 

Falls  upon  thee  in  a  much  fiurer  iort.'  JT.  Hen.  IF.  P,  II. 

^  Pwrekttf  is  bere  used  in  its  strict  legal  sense,  in  contradistinction  to  an  acquisition  by  descent, 

*  Unless  the  devil  have  him  in  fee-eimple,  with  fine  and  recovery*  Merry  fVivee  of  Windsor. 

*  He  is  'rested  on  the  case .'  Comedy  of  Errors. 

' with  hiiU  <m  their  necks,  Be  it  known  unto  all  men  by  these  presents/  &c.  As  you  lite  it. 

* who  writes  himself  annigero,  b  any  bill,  warrant,  quittance,  or  obligation.* 

Merry  ffives  of  Windsor. 

'  Go  with  me  to  a  notary,  seal  me  there 
Y  our  single  bond.  *  Merchant  qf  Venice. 

*  Say,  for  non-payment  that  the  debt  should  double/  Venus  and  Adonis. 

"^Oto  a  ensfitiaiial  bond's  becoming  forfeited  for  non-payment  of  money  borrowed,  the  whole  penalty,  which 
it  itiiaBj  the  double  of  the  princij^  sum  lent  by  the  obligee,  was  formerly  recoverable  at  law.  1*0  this 
oar  poet  here  alludes. 

*  But  the  defendant  doth  that  plea  deny ;  1 
To  'cide  his  title,  is  impanell  d 

A  quest  of  thoughts. '  Sonnet  46. 

In  Mmckjid^  i^cmt- Nothing ^  Dogberry  charges  the  watch  to  keep  their  fellow's  counsel  and  their 

transferred  from  the  oath  of  a  grand  juryman. 


*  And  let  my  officers  of  such  a  nature 

Make  an  extent  upon  his  house  and  lands.'  As  you  like  it. 

*  He  was  taken  with  the  manner.^  Love*s  Labour's  lost, 

*  Enfeopd  himself  to  popularity .'  K.  Hen.  IV.  P.  I. 

'  He  wS  seal  the  fee-simple  of  his  salvation,  and  cut  the  entail  from  all  remainders,  and  a  perpetual  sue- 
for  U  perpeiuaDy.'  Alts  Well  that  ends  fVell. 

*  Why,  let  her  accept  before  excepted.*  Twelfth  Night. 

-which  is  four  terms  or  two  actions ; — and  he  shall  laugh  without  inter  Valiums.* 

K.  Hen.  IV.  P.  II. 

*  ^ keeps  leets  and  law-days.*  K.  Richard II. 


*  Pray  in  aid  for  kindness. '  Anthony  and  Cleopatra. 

"No  writer  but  one  who  had  been  conversant  with  the  technical  language  of  leases  and  other  conve^- 
snes,  would'  have  used  determination  as  synonymous  to  end.  Shakspeare  freauentlv  uses  the  word  m 
that  seaM.  See  vol.  zii.  (Ueed's  Shakspeare),  p.  30*2,  n.  3.;  vol.  xiii.  p.  137,  n.  4.;  and  (Mr  Malone's  edit.) 
vnl.  X.  p.  902,  n.  8.  *  From  and  after  the  determination  of  such  a  term,'  i«  the  regular  language  of  oon- 
«eyaMcrt. 

*  Humbly  compUiining  to  Your  Highness.'  K.  Richard  III. 
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expression,  while  he  yet  remained  at  Stratford,  leaves  the  periodof  his  first  ap^i- 
cation  to  the  law,  from  the  time  at  which  he  left  school  to  the  era  of  his  visiting 
London,  unfixed;  a  portion  of  time  which  we  may  fairly  estimate  as  including  the 
lapse  of  ten  years. 

With  regard  to  the  affirmation  of  Aubrey,  that  Shakspeare  had  been  in  his 
younger  years  a  schoolmaster  in  the  country,  the  same  ingenious  critic  very  justly 
remarks,  that  ^'  many  traditional  anecdotes,  though  not  perfectly  accurate,  contain 
an  adumbration  of  the  truth;"  and  then  adds, 

*M  am  strongly  loellned  to  think  that  the  assertion  contains,  though  not  the  truth,  yel  soinethlDg 
like  it :  1  mean  that  Shakspeare  had  heen  employed  Ibr  some  time  In  his  younger  years  as  a 
teaeker  in  the  country :  though  Dr.  Farmer  as  inconteslably  proved,  that  he  could  not  have  been 
a  teacher  of  I^tln.  1  have  already  suggested  my  opinion,  that  before  his  coming  to  London  he 
had  acquired  some  share  of  legal  knowledge  In  the  office  of  a  petty  country-convey anoer,  or  In 
that  of  the  steward  of  seme  manorial  court.  If  he  hegan  to  apply  to  this  study  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  two  years  afterwards  he  might  have  heen  sufficiently  conversant  with  conveyances  to 
have  taught  others  the  form  of  such  legal  assurances  as  are  usually  prepared  by  country-attorneys ; 
and  perhaps  spent  two  or  three  years  in  this  employment  before  he  removed  from  Stratford  to 
London.  Some  uncertain  rumour  of  this  kind  might  have*  continued  to  the  middle  of  the  UM 
century,  and  by  the  time  it  reached  Mr.  Aubrey,  our  poet's  original  occupation  was  changed 
from  a  scrivener  to  that  of  a  schoolmaster."  * 

In  this  quotation  it  will  be  immediately  perceived  that  the  period  of  our  author's 
application  to  the  study  of  the  law,  is  now  supposed  to  have  occurred  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  when  he  must  have  been  long  removed  from  school,  and  that  he  is  also 
conceived  to  have  been  a  teacher  of  what  he  had  acquired  in  the  profession. 

These  conjectures  of  Mr.  Malone,  which,  in  their  latter  and  modified  state, 
appear  to  me  singularly  happy,  have  met  with  a  warm  advocate  in  Mr.  Whiter: 

'*  The  anecdotes,"  he  remarks,  '^  which  have  been  delivered  down  to  us  respecting  our  poet, 
appear  to  me  neither  improbable  nor,  when  duly  examined.  Inconsistent  with  each  other:  even 
those  which  seem  least  allied  to  probability,  contain  in  my  opinion  the  cutumbraia,  if  not 
expressa  Migna  veritntis.  Mr.  Malone  has  admirably  siDed  the  accounts  of  Aubrey ;  and  there 
Is  no  truth,  that  is  obtained  by  a  train  of  reasoning  not  reducible  to  demonstration,  of  which  I  am 
more  convinced  than  the  conjecture  of  Mr.  Malone,  who  supposes  that  Shakspeare,  before  he 
quilted  Stratford,  was  employed  in  such  matters  of  business  as  t>elonged  to  the  office  of  a 
country-attorney,  or  the  steward  of  a  manor-court.  1  have  stated  this  conjecture  in  general 
terms,  that  the  fact,  as  is  relates  to  our  poet's  legal  allusions,  might  be  separated  from  any 
accidental  circumstances  of  historical  truth.  1  am  astonished,  however,  that  Mr.  Malone  has 
confirmed  his  conjecture  by  so  few  examples.     1  can  supply  him  with  a  very  large  accession."  f 

*  Humbly  complaining  to  Your  Lordship,  your  orator,*  etc.  are  the  first  words  of  every  bill  in 
chancery. 

*  A  kiss  in  fee  fiirm !    In  witness  whereof  these  parties  interchangeably  have  set  their  hands  and  seals.' 

TroUu9  and  CreMMida. 

'  Art  thou  Kfeodary  for  this  act  ?*  Cymbeline. 

**  See  the  note  on  that  passage,  toI.  xviLi.  p.  506.  n.  3.  Reed*s  edit. 

*  Are  thoM precept9  served?'  says  Shallow  to  Davy,  in  K.  Henry  IV. 
**  Precept  in  this  sense  is  a  word  only  known  in  the  oflice  of  a  justice  of  peace. 

*  Tell  me  what  state,  what  dignity,  what  honour, 

Can'st  thou  demiee  to  any  child  of  mine  ?  K.  Richard  III. 

** bath  demised,  granted,  and  to  farm  let,'  is  the  constant  language  of  leases.  What/»ae/  but  Shak- 
speare has  used  the  word  demieed  in  this  sense  ? 

**  Perhaps  it  maj  be  said,  that  our  author  in  the  same  manner  may  be  proved  to  have  been  equally  con- 
versant with  the  terms  of  divinity  or  physic.  VIThenever  as  large  a  number  of  instances  of  his  ecclesiastical 
or  medicinal  knowledge  shall  be  produced,  what  has  now  been  stated  will  certainly  not  be  entitled  to  any 
Wfight.**    Malone,  Reed's  Shakspeare,  vol.  ii.  p.  276,  n.  9. 

*  Reed's  Shakspeare,  vol.  iii.  p.  2S2, 333. 

-j-  Whiter's  Specimen  of  a  Commentary,  p.  96,  note.  As  Mr  Whiter  has  not  chosen  to  append  these 
adoitional  examples,  I  have  thought  it  would  be  satisfiu^tory  to  give  the  few  which  more  immeaiately  occur 
to  my  memory. 

**  Immediately  provided  in  that  case.**  Midsummer  NighPs  Dream, 

«  Royally  attornied."  fViniere  Tale, 
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Mr.  Chalmers,  however,  refuses  his  aid  in  the  structure  of  tliis  conjectural 
fabric,  and  asserts  that  Shakspeare  might  have  derived  all  his  technical  knowledge 
of  the  law  from  a  very  few  books.  From  **  Totell's  Presidents,"  1572;  from 
•*  Pulton's  Statutes,"  1578;  and  from  the  "  Lawiers  Logike,"  1578."  * 

That  these  books  were  read  by  Shakspeare,  there  can,  we  think,  be  little  doubt; 
but  this  concession  by  no  means  militates  against  the  idea  of  his  having  been 
employed  for  a  short  period  in  some  profitable  branch  of  the  law.  After  weighing 
all  the  eTidence  which  can  now  be  adduced,  either  for  or  against  the  hypothesis, 
we  shall  probably  make  the  nearest  approximation  to  the  truth  in  concluding,  that 
the  object  of  our  research,  having  assisted  his  father  for  some  years  in  the  wool- 
trade,  for  which  express  purpose  he  had  been  early  taken  from  school,  might  deem 
it  necessary,  on  the  prospect  of  approaching  marriage,  to  acquire  some  additional 
means  of  supporting  a  domestic  establishment,  and,  accordingly,  annexed  to  his 
former  occupation,  or  superseded  it  by  a  knowledge  of  an  useful  branch  of  the  law, 
which,  by  being  taught  to  others,  might  prove  to  himself  a  source  of  revenue. 
Thus  combining  the  record  of  Rowe  with  the  tradition  of  Aubrey,  and  with  the 
evidence  derived  from  our  author's  own  works,  an  inference  has  been  drawn 
which,  though  not  amounting  to  certainty,  approaches  the  confine  of  it  with  no 
$oiall  pretensions. 

Of  the  events  and  circumstances  which  must  have  occurred  to  Shakspeare  in 
the  interval  between  his  leaving  the  free-school  of  Stratford,  and  his  marriage, 
scarcely  any  thing  has  transpired;  the  following  anecdote,  however,  which  is 
still  preserved  at  Stratford  and  the  neighbouring  village  of  Bidford,  may  be 
ascribed  with  greater  propriety  to  this  than  to  any  subsequent  period  of  his  life. 
We  shall  give  it  in  the  words  of  the  author  of  the  '^  Picturesque  Views  on  the 
Avon,*'  who  professes  to  have  received  it  on  the  spot,  as  one  of  the  traditional 
treasures  of  the  place.  Speaking  of  Bidford,  which  is  still  equally  notorious  for 
the  excellence  of  its  ale,  and  the  thirsty  clay  of  its  inhabitants,  he  adds,  '*  there 
were  anciently  two  societies  of  village-yeomanry  in  this  place,  who  frequently  met 
under  the  appellation  of  Bidford  Topers.  It  was  a  custom  with  these  heroes  to 
challenge  any  of  their  neighbours,  famed  for  the  love  of  good  ale,  to  a  drunken 
combat:  among  others  the  people  of  Stratford  were  called  out  to  a  trial  of  strength, 
and  in  the  number  of  their  champions,  as  the  traditional  story  runs,  our  Shak- 
speare, who  forswore  all  thin  potations,  and  addicted  himself  to  ale  as  lustily  as 
Falstaff  to  his  sack,  is  said  to  have  entered  the  lists.  In  confirmation  of  this 
tradition  we  find  an  epigram  written  by  Sir  Aston  Cockayn,  and  published  in  his 
poems  in  1658,  p.  124:  it  runs  thus — 

••  TO  MR  CLEMENT  FISHER.  OF  WINCOT. 

**  Shakspeare,  your  Wincot  ale  hath  much  renowu^d, 
That  foxM  a  beggar  so  (by  chance  was  found 
Sleeping)  that  there  needed  not  many  a  word 
To  make  him  to  believe  he  was  a  lord : 

•*  That  doth  uiter  all  men's  ware-a."  WinUr't  Tale. 

"*  Thy  title  is  qffeer'd.^    (This  is  a  law-term  for  confirmed.) 

**■  Keep  leets,  and  law-days,  and  in  sessions  sit.*^  Othello. 

^  Why  should  calamity  be  full  of  words  ?  ^ 

Windy  attorney  to  their  client  woes.  Richard  ///. 

^  But  when  the  heart*8  attorney  once  is  mute. 
The  client  breaks,  as  desperate  in  his  suit.**  Venue  and  Adonie, 

**  So  now  I  have  confessed  that  he  is  thine. 

And  I  myself  am  mortgaged  to  thy  will.^  Sonnet  134 

**  He  learn 'd  but,  surety-like ^  to  write  for  mc. 
Under  that  bond  that  him  <isfa$t  doth  bind. 
The  statute  of  thy  beauty,  etc.**  Sonnet. 

*  ChalsBcr^'s  Apology,  p.  &54.    The  ^'Lawicrs  Logike  **  was  written  bj  Abraham  Frauncc. 
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Bat  you  alllrm  (and  in  It  teens  most  eager) 
Twin  Bake  a  lord  as  drunk  as  any  beggar. 
Bkl  Norton  brew  such  ale  as  Shakspeare  fancies 
Did  put  Kit  Sly  into  such  lordly  trances  : 
And  let  ns  sMet  there  (for  a  fit  of  gladness) 
Aad  drink  onrseUes  merry  in  sober  sadness. 

^*  Wbeo  Ite  Smirord  lads  went  over  to  Bidford,  they  found  the  topers  were  gone  to  Cvesham 
fhir ;  but  wer*  loKl,  if  they  wished  to  try  their  strength  with  the  sippers,  they  were  ready  for 
iho  coolest.  This  bciog  acceded  to,  our  bard  and  bis  companions  were  staggered  at  (he  first 
outset*  when  tkey  tkwght  it  adviseable  to  sound  a  retreat,  while  the  means  of  retreat  were 
IM-acticable ;  and  then  bad  scarce  marchM  half  a  mile,  before  they  were  all  forced  to  lay  down  more 
than  ibeir  arais^  aod  encamp  in  a  very  disorderly  and  unmililary  form,  under  no  belter  covering 
than  a  large  crab-trte ;  and  there  they  rested  till  morning. 

'^  This  tree  b  }et  standing  by  the  side  of  (he  road.  If,  as  it  has  been  observed  by  the  late 
Mr.  T.  Wafftoa»  tbe  meanest  hovel  to  which  Shakspeare  has  an  allusion  interests  curiosity,  and 
avi|u)rea  an  impoilaact,  surely  the  tree  that  has  spread  its  shade  over  him  and  sheltered  him 
IhMu  ibe  dew*  off  tbt  •igbt,  has  a  claim  to  oar  attention. 

''  U  the  Moraiag,  when  the  company  awakened  our  bard,  the  story  says  they  intreated  him 
to  rttuffi  to  Bidford,  and  renew  the  charge ;  but  this  he  declined,  and  looking  round  upon  tbo 
tt(^ouii»f  vltlafes,  exclaimed,  'No!   1  have  had  enough;  1  have  drank  with 

*  Piping  Pebworth,  Dancing  Marston, 
Haunted  Hitlbro,'  Hungry  Graflon, 
Dudging  Exball,  Papist  Wicksford, 
Beggarly  Broom,  and  Drunken  Bidford.' 

**  Of  the  truth  of  this  story  I  have  very  little  doubt:  it  is  certain  that  the  crab -tree  Is  known 
all  round  the  country  by  the  name  of  Shakspearc's  crab ;  and  that  the  villages  to  which  the 
aUusiim  is  made,  all  bear  the  epitliets  here  given  them :  the  people  of  Pebworth  are  still  famed 
fur  their  skill  on  the  pipe  and  tabor :  Hillborough  is  now  called  Haunted  Hillborough ;  and 
t^rallou  Is  notorious  for  the  poverty  of  Its  soil."* 

To  the  immediate  neighbourhood  indeed  of  Stratford,  and  to  the  adjacent 
country,  with  which,  at  this  early  period  of  his  life,  our  poet  seems  to  have  been 
(anuliarisod  by  frequent  excursions  either  of  pleasure  or  business,  are  to  be 
ftmnd  some  allusions  in  his  dramatic  works.  In  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew, 
i'hristopher  Sly  being  treated  with  great  ceremony  and  state,  on  waking  in  the 
Unl-chamber  of  the  nobleman,  exclaims — **What,  would  you  make  me  mad? 
\u\  not  I  Christopher  Sly,  old  Sly*s  son  of  Burton-heath;  by  birth  a  pedlar,  by 
tuhicalion  a  card-maker,  by  transmutation  a  bear-herd,  and  now  by  present 

IHH^ft'aMion  a  tinker?    Ask  Marian  Hacket,  the  fat  ale-wife  of  Wincot,  if  she 
aiikw  uio  not:  if  she  say  I  am  not  fourteen  pence  on  the  score  for  sheer  ale,  score 
tuo  up  lor  the  lyingest  knave  in  Christendom.     What,  I  am  not  bestraughtr'  f 

Thoro  art)  two  villages  in  Warwickshire  called  Burton  Dorset  and  Burton  Hast- 
iiiMC^;  hut  that  which  was  the  residence  of  old  Sly,  is,  in  all  probability.  Burton  on 
tho  Uoath,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Avon,  opposite  to  Bidford,  and  about  eighteen 
tiilloM  friun  Stratford.  The  first  scene  of  the  play  is  described  as  ^'  Before 
an  AlohotiMe  on  a  Heath/'  and  it  is  remarkable  that  on  Burton-heath  there  still 
rt^uiaiiiM  a  tt^nemont,  which  was  formerly  a  public-house,  under  the  name  of 
NVt»uiH»it  or  Om^cot:  yet  there  ismuchreason  to  conclude,  from  the  mode  in  which 
Wiiiiot  in  amikoii  of,  both  in  this  place  and  in  the  following  passage,  that  Burton- 
htNitli  auti  Wincot  were  considerably  distant:  in  the  Second  Part  of  King  Henry 
IV.  mi\>  ««yi»  to  Justice  Shallow,  **  I  beseech  you.  Sir,  to  countenance  William 
ViJioi  itf'M^iHcot  against  Clement  Perkes  of  the  hill,"  ^  a  phraseology  which  seems 
Ui  iiuplyi  not  an  insulated  house,  but  a  village,  an  inference  which  is  strongly 
Muppori\Hi  by  the  fact  that  near  Stratford  there  is  actually  a  village  with  the 
rKvio)\  iH^M'iubUiiK  name  of  Wilnecotte,  which  in  the  pronunciation  and  ortho- 
.;i<j^»K>  vvl  tlu*  vommon  people  would  almost  necessarily  become  Wincot.    It  shouM 

*  liv'wKln  ISi iMti<«i|lM  Vivw*,  p.  229—233.  t  Act i.  rc.  2. 
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Kkewiie  be  mentioned  that  Mr  Warton  Is  of  opinion  that  this  is  tlie  place  to  which 
Shakspeare  alludes,  and  he  adds,  *'  the  house  kept  by  our  genial  hostess  still 
remainSy  but  is  at  present  a  mill."  * 

We  are  indebted  also  to  the  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  lY .  for  another  local 
allusion  of  a  similar  kind:  Silence,  addressing  Pistol,  nicknames  him  **  goodman 
ftiff  of  Barson/*  f  a  village  which,  under  this  appellation,  and  that  of  Barston,  is 
Rbiated  between  Coventry  and  Solyhall.  It  may  indeed  excite  some  surprise 
that  we  have  not  more  allusions  of  this  nature  to  commemorate;  that  the  scenery 
vkich  occurred  to  him  early  in  life,  and  especially  at  this  period,  when  the  ima- 
gery drawn  from  nature  must  have  been  impressed  on  his  mind  in  a  manner 
pecniiariy  yivid  and  defined,  when  he  was  free  from  care,  unshackled  by  a  family, 
and  at  liberty  to  roam  where  fancy  led  him,  has  not  been  delineated  in  some 
portion  of  bis  works,  with  such  accuracy  as  immediately  to  designate  its  origin. 
For,  if  we  consider  the  excursive  powers  of  his  imagination,  and  the  desultory 
ind  unsettled  habits  which  tradition  has  ascribed  to  him  during  his  youthful 
ifsidence  at  Stratford,  we  may  assert,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  and  as  an 
ntobted  truth,  that  his  rambles  into  the  country,  and  for  a  poet*s  purpose,  were 
both  frequent  and  extensive,  and  that  not  a  stream,  a  wood,  or  hamlet,  within 
nuDy  miles  of  his  native  town,  was  unvisited  by  him  at  various  times  and  under 
various  circumstances. 

Yet,  if  we  can  seldom  point  out  in  his  works  any  distinct  reference  to  the  actual 
fcenery  of  Stratford  and  its  neighbourhood,  we  may  observe,  that  few  of  the 
remarkable  erents  of  his  own  time  appear  to  have  escaped  his  notice;  and  among 
these  may  be  foand  one  which  occurred  at  this  juvenile  period  of  his  life,  and  to 
wbich  we  have  an  allusion  in  Romeo  and  Juliet;  for  though  the  personages  of 
the  drama  exist  and  act  in  a  foreign  clime,  yet  in  this,  and  in  many  similar 
instances,  he  hesitates  not  to  describe  the  events  of  his  native  country  as  occurring 
wheierer  he  has  chosen  to  lay  the  scene.  Thus  the  nurse,  describing  to  Lady 
Capulet  tbe  age  at  which  Juliet  was  weaned,  says 

**  Tis  since  the  earthquake  now  eleven  years,*^ — 

a  line,  which,  as  Mr.  Tyrhwitt  and  Mr.  Malone  have  observed,  %  manifestly  alludes 
to  a  phenomenon  of  this  kind  that  had  been  felt  throughout  England  in  the  year 
1580,  and  of  which  Holinshed,  the  favourite  historian  of  our  bard,  has  given  the 
following  striking  account : 

"  Ob  the  sixl  of  April  (1580),  being  Wedncsdaic  in  Easter  wecke,  about  six  of  tbe  clocke 
foirard  cveolDg,  a  sudden  earthquake  happening  in  London,  and  almost  generalle  throughout 
•n  Eofteiid,  caused  such  an  aroazednesse  among  the  people  as  was  wonderfull  for  the  time,  and 
eaoied  them  to  make  their  earnest  praters  so  Almighty  God !  I'he  great  clocke  bell  in  the  palace 
at Westmiaaterilrake  of  it  selfe  against  the  hammer  with  the  shaking  of  the  earth,  as  diverse 
oUier  ciocfcs  and  bels  in  the  steeples  of  the  cities  of  London  and  elswhere  did  the  like.  Tbe 
peaUemcn  of  tbe  Temple  being  then  at  supper,  ran  from  the  tables,  and  out  of  tbeir  ball  with 
their  knivei  ta  their  hands.  The  people  assembled  at  tbe  plaic-houses  in  the  Oelds,  as  at  the 
Wbarcaler  (the  Theater  I  would  saie)  were  so  amazed,  that  doubting  the  ruine  of  the  galleries, 
ihcf  roaile  hast  to  be  gone.  A  peece  of  the  Temple  church  fell  downe,  some  stones  fell  from 
Saint  Panle*a  church  in  London :  and  at  Christs  church  neere  to  Newgate-market,  in  the  sermon 
vhile,  a  stooe  fell  firom  the  top  of  the  same  church,  which  stone  killed  out  of  hand  one  Thomas 
^rcie  an  apprentice,  and  another  stone  fell  on  his  fellow -servant  named  Mabell  Eueret,  and  so 
bmsed  hir  that  the  lived  but  four  dales  after.  Diverse  other  at  thai  time  in  that  place  were  sore 
kort,  with  running  out  of  the  church  one  over  an  other  for  feare.  The  tops  of  diverse  chimnies 
la  the  dtie  fell  downe,  the  houses  were  so  shaken :  a  part  of  the  casteil  at  Bishops  Stratford  in 
Essex  fell  downe.  This  earthquake  indured  in  or  about  London  not  passing  one  minute  of  an 
koure,  and  was  no  more  felt.    But  afterward  in  Kent,  and  on  the  sea  cosat  it  was  felt  three 

*  Mr.  Edwards  and  Mr  Steevens  have  conjectured  that  Barton  and  Woodmancotj  vulgarly  pronounced 
Wmc9i^  in  Gloucentenblrc,  might  be  the  places  meant  hy  Shakupearc ;  and  Mr  ToUct  remarki,  that 
VoMcel  maj  be  put  for  Wolphmancote^  vulgarly  Ovencote,  in  Warwickshire.  Vide  Reed'e  Shakspeare^ 
vol.  ix.  p.  30,  and  vd.  xii.  p.  S40. 

t  Act  f.  ae.  3.  %  Reed's  Shakspcare,  vol  xx.  p.  88,  n.  3. 
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UmfS ;  and  at  Sandwich  at  ill  of  ibe  clocke  the  land  not  ooelie  quaked,  hut  the  tea  alio  fiNBfd, 
M)  that  the  ihips  loitered.  At  Do\er  alio  Ibe  iame  boure  wai  Ibe  like,  io  that  a  p6coe  if  fti 
diOe  feil  Into  Ibe  iea,  wiib  alto  a  p^ece  of  ibe  castell  wall  there:  a  piece  oT  Saltwood  caildl  ii 
Kent  fell  downe:  and  in  the  church  of  Hide  the  belt  were  heard  to  iouod.  A  p^ece  of  SgUii 
church  in  Kent  fell  downe,  the  earthquake  being  there  not  onlle  felt,  but  abo  heard.  And  ii 
all  these  places  and  otheri  In  east  Kent,  the  same  earthquake  was  felt  three  timea  to  Diofe,  Io  wfe. 
at  ill,  at  nine,  and  at  eleven  of  the  ck)cke."  * 

Id  this  passage,  to  which  we  shall  again  have  occasion  to  revert,  the  Tioienee 
and  universality  of  the  event  describ^,  are  such  as  would  almost  necessarily 
form  an  era  for  reference  in  the  poet*s  mind;  and  the  date,  indeed,  of  the  pHwu 
stamina  of  the  play  in  which  the  line  abovensientioned  is  found,  may  be  nearly 
ascertained  by  this  allusion. 

If,  as  some  of  his  commentators  have  supposed,  Shakspeare  possessed  aay 
grammatical  knowledge  of  the  French  and  Italian  languages,  it  is  highly  prcri»aMi 
that  the  acquisition  must  have  been  obtained  in  the  interval  which  took  plaoi 
between  his  quitting  the  grammar-school  of  Stratford  and  his  marriage,  a  pOTiod, 
if  our  arrangement  be  admitted,  of  about  six  years;  and  consequently,  any  cons- 
deration  of  the  subject  will  almost  necessarily  claim  a  place  at  Ibe  close  of  flu 
chapter. 

That  the  dramas  of  our  great  poet  exhibit  numerous  instances  in  which  both 
these  languages  are  introduced,  and  especially  the  former,  of  which  we  have  ai 
<<ntire  scene  in  Henry  V. ,  will  not  be  denied  by  any  reader  of  his  works;  nor  wiH 
any  person,  acquainted  with  the  literature  of  his  times,  venture  to  alBrm,  that  he 
might  not  have  acquired  by  his  own  industry,  and  through  the  medium  of  the 
introductory  booksthen  in  circulation,  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  French  and  Italian 
for  all  the  purposes  which  he  had  in  view.  We  cannot  therefore  agree  with  Dr. 
Farmer,  when  he  asserts,  that  Shakspeare*s  acquaintance  with  these  languages 
consisted  only  of  a  familiar  phrase  or  two  picked  up  in  the  writers  of  the  tinae,  or 
the  course  of  his  conversation,  f 

The  corrupted  state  of  the  French  and  Italian  passages,  as  found  in  the  early 
iHlitions  of  our  poefs  plays,  can  be  no  argument  that  he  was  totally  ignorant  of 
these  languages;  as  it  would  apply  with  nearly  equal  force  to  prove  that  he  was 
similarly  situated  with  regard  to  his  vernacular  tongue,  which  in  almost  every 
scene  of  these  very  editions  has  undergone  various  and  gross  corruptions.  Nor 
will  greater  conviction  result,  when  it  is  affirmed  that  this  foreign  phraseology 
might  be  the  interpolation  of  the  players;  for  it  is  remains  to  be  ascertained,  that 
they  possessed  a  larger  portion  of  exotic  literature  than  Shakspeare  himself. 

The  author  of  an  essay  on  Shakspeare*s  learning  in  the  Censura  Literaria^  from 
which  we  have  already  quoted  a  passage  in  favour  of  his  having  made  some  pro- 
gress in  latinity,  is  likewise  of  opinion  that  his  knowledge  of  the  French  was 
greater  than  Dr.  Farmer  is  willing  to  allow. 

*'  1  have  been  confirmed  In  this  opinion,"  be  observes.  '*  by  a  casual  discovery  of  Shakspeare 
hnvlng  imitated  a  whole  French  line  and  description  in  a  long  French  epic  poem,  written  by 
<Snrnier,  called  the  '*  Henriade,"  like  Vollaire^s,  and  on  the  same  subject,  first  published  In 
1594. 

'*  In  As  Yon  Like  It,  Shakspeare  gives  an  affecting  description  of  the  different  manoeri  of 
fncn  in  the  different  ages  of  life,  which  closes  with  these  lines : 

'  What  ends  this  strange  eventful  history 
Is  second  childishness  and  mere  oblivion. 
Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  every  thing/ 

*  <  Now— why  have  recourse  for  an  Insipid  preposition  to  a  language  of  which  he  is  said  to  have 
Lecn  totally  ignorant?     I  always  supposed  therefore  that  there  must  have  been  some  peculiar 

'  HnlinshGd'8  Chromdcn,  vol.  iv.  p.  426.  edit  of  1808. 

t  Reed  8  Shakspeare,  vol.  ii.  p.  85.  Mr.  Capel  Ia^'h  opinion  of  the  Italian  literature  of  Sliak^peare  i« 
Mimewhat  more  extended  than  my  own.  **  My  imprewion,**  nays  he,  ^  in,  that  Shakspeare  was  not  unac- 
c]iiniuted  with  the  most  popular  authorn  in  lialiam  prose:  and  that  his  ear  hadltbtened  to  the  ciichaatiic 
touc8  n{  Pelrarca  and  some  others  of  their  great  poets."    Preface  to  bis  l^ura,  p.  cxcii. 
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well  known  In  iboM  liroef ,  which  must  have  induced  him  to  give  this  motiey  garb 
tohislMgmage  :— SmiI  what  that  circumstance  was  1  couid  not  diKover  until  1  accidenlally,  in  a 
Uerary  Joamal,  met  with  a  review  of  a  repuhlication  of  that  poem  of  Oarnier  at  Paris, 
fiwWch  were  Inserted,  at  a  specimen  of  (he  poem,  a  descripiion  of  the  appearance  of  theghosl 
CollgD7  on  the  night  after  his  murder  at  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  in  the 
liBCi: 

'  Sams  pUdWf  tarn*  wuiint^  Bant  wes,  tana  oreilles,  9tm9  ptux, 
Mettriri  de  iamiet  porta  ;  la  barbt  ei  les  ckevtmx 
Pomdrmx,  etuanglanteSy  ehoaa  presqua  incredible  ! 
T^mi  eeite  viaiomitoU  tritte  et  horrible  V 

"  Here  It  Immediately  appeared  to  what  author  Shalupeare  had  gone  for  the  archetype  of  his 
f«i  dncriplioD  of  the  last  stage  of  oid  age,  which,  hy  a  parody  on  the  ahove  lines,  he  meant  to 
upimnl  like  to  that  mutilated  ghost ;  and  this  seems  to  indicate  that  he  had  read  that  poem  in 
ti  ariglBal ;  for  we  even  find  the  meuriri  de  toutcM  parte  imitated  by  sane  every  tkmg,  A 
kiaiof  nloe  formerly  mentioned  this  lo  Mr.  Sleevens,  and  he  has  briefly  noticed  this  parody, 
rl  ncoHed  rightly,  in  his  Joint  edition  along  with  Johnson,*  but  he  did  not  copy  the  original  lines 
rfQaraler;  nor  so  far  as  I  know  any  editor  since;  which  however  are  too  remarkable  to  be 
aligelker  eonsigned  lo  oblivion  ;  and  it  is  not  very  likely,  that  any  Englishman  will  ever  read 
Anmgk  that  long  doll  poem ;  neither  should  1  myself  have  known  of  those  lines,  if  they  had  not 
km  ^nolrd  as  a  specimen.  Steevens's  note  is  so  very  brief  as  to  be  quite  obscure  in  regard  to 
iktf  eooieqiieDce  he  thought  deducible  from  the  Imitation :  he  seems  to  suggest  as  if  there  might 
tela  been  tome  English  translation  of  the  poem  published,  though  now  unknown ;  this  is  the 
oHlanl  refuge  for  Shakspeare'i  knowledge  of  any  thing  written  originally  in  another  language. 
ht  cfca  if  the  foct  were  Ime,  yet  no  translator  would  have  preserved  the  repetition  of  that  word 
law;  §K  ihii  he  most  have  gone  to  the  French  poem  itself,  therefore  must  at  least  have  been 
Mali  read  thai  line  in  French,  if  not  also  the  whole  description  of  (he  ghost;  and  if  that,  why 
•M  aMc  abo  to  read  other  French  books?  It  may,  indeed,  be  ntpposed,  that  some  friend  may 
kift  shews  him  the  above  description,  and  eiplalned  to  him  (he  meaning  of  the  French  lines, 
kel  lUs  is  only  to  make  a  second  supposition  in  order  to  support  a  former  one  made  without 
ttHm  fooodatlon :  we  may  just  as  well  make  a  single  supposition  at  once,  that  he  was 
kirndf  al»le  lo  read  and  nnderstand  it,  since  he  has  evidently  derived  from  it  his  own  descripiion 
•fikc  decrepitude  of  old  age.  Upon  (he  whole,  if  bis  copy  of  a  single  word  from  Holinshed,  viz. 
'•a  tkat  side  Tiber,'  Is  a  proof  of  his  having  read  that  historian,  why  also  is  not  his  copy  of  the 
icpeliioa  of  Mont,  and  his  parody  of  Coligny's  ghost,  an  equally  good  proof  of  bis  having  read 
Ac  poem  of  Gamier  in  the  original  French  language?  To  reason  otherwise  is  to  say,  that  when 
ke^vca  oa  bad  French,  this  proves  him  not  to  understand  it ;  and  that  when  he  gives  us  good 
Firack,  applied  with  propriety  and  even  with  ingenuity,  yet  ibis  again  equally  proves  that  he 
ariihcr  understood  what  he  wrote,  nor  was  so  much  as  able  to  read  the  Frencli  lines,  which  he  has 
ihu  so  wittUy  imiUted.''  t 

Dr.  Fanner  has  himself  granted  that  Shakspeare  began  to  learn  Latin  :  why 
then  not  allow,  from  premises  still  more  copious  and  convincing,  that  he  began 
likewise  to  learn  French  and  Italian?  That  he  wanted  not  inclination  for  the 
attempt,  the  frequent  use  of  these  languages  in  his  works  will  sufficiently  evince; 
that  he  had  some  leisure  at  the  period  which  we  have  appropriated  to  these  acqui- 
iilions,  namely,  between  the  years  1576  and  1582,  few  will  be  disposed  to  deny; 
and  that  he  had  books  which  might  enable  him  to  make  some  progress  in  these 
ftiidics,  the  following  list  will  ascertain  : — 

1.  A  Treatyse  English  and  French  right  necessary  and  proQtable  for  all  young  Children.  1560. 
t.  Principal  Rules  of  the  Italian  Grammar,  &c.     Newly  corrected  and  imprinted  by  Wykes : 
i960,  reprinted  1567. 
3.  The  Italian  Grammar  and  Dictionary:   By  W.  Thomas.     1561. 
I.  Lentulo's  Italian  Grammar,  put  into  English :    By  Henry  Grenthem.     1578. 

5.  Ploicbe,  Peter,  Introduction  to  the  French  Tongue  :  1578. 

6.  An    Alrearie,    or  Quadruple  Dictlonarie,  containing  foure  sundrie  tongues  :  nanielie^ 
Latine,  Greeke,  and  French:    By  1.  Baret.     1580.  i 


*  IVt  notice  does  not  appear  in  the  Variorum  edition  of  1803. 

t  CcMum  Literaria,  vol.  ix.  p.  287,  et  mc). 

i  Vide  Chaimcn's  Apology,  p.  549,  and  Bibliotheca  Recdiana  p  9. 
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In  short,  with  regard  to  the  literature  of  Sbakspeare,  the  nearest  approximatioii 
to  the  truth  will  be  found  to  arise  from  taking  a  medium  course  between  the  con- 
clusions of  Dr.  Farmer,  and  of  those  who  have  gone  into  a  contrary  extreme. 
That  he  had  made  some  and  that  the  usual  progress  in  the  Latin  language  during 
the  short  period  of  his  school-education,  it  is,  we  think,  in  vain  to  deny;  but  that 
he  ever  attained  the  power  of  reading  a  Roman  classic  with  facility,  cannot  witk 
any  probability  be  affirmed:  it  will  be  likewise,  we  are  disposed  to  believe,  equally 
rational  and  correct,  if  wcconclude,  from  the  evidence  which  his  genius  and  his 
works  afford,  that  his  acquaintance  with  the  French  and  Italian  languages  wu 
not  merely  conffned  to  the  picking  up  a  familiar  phrase  or  two  from  the  conversa- 
tion or  writings  of  others,  but  that  he  had  actually  commenced,  and  at  an  early 
period  too,  the  study  of  these  languages,  though,  from  his  situation,  and  the 
circumstances  of  his  life,  he  had  neither  the  means  nor  the  opportunity  of  cultmfr* 
ing  them  to  any  considerable  extent.  * 

*  Since  these  obserratioiM  were  written,  a  work  has  &Den  ioto  mj  hands  under  the  title  of  **  A  IW 
in  Quest  of  Gencalofor,  through  seveml  parts  of  Wales,  Somersetshire,  and  Wiltshire,  in  a  Scries  of 
Letters  to  a  Friend  in  Dublin;  interspersed  with  a  description  of  Siourhcad  and  Stonenenge;  tofelhct 
with  various  Anecdotes  and  curious  Prasments  from  a  Manuscript  Collection  ascribed  to  Shakspeare.  Bg 
a  Barrister.**    I/ondon.  1811. 

These  manuscripts  ascribed  to  Shakspeare,  which,  from  the  language  and  sentiment  of  alsMMt  ef«| 
line,  are  manifestly  a  mere  fiction,  are  said  to  have  been  purchased  at  an  auction  at  CarmaerthcB, 
sistiiig  of  verses  and  letters  that  passed  between  Shakspeare  and  his  mistress  Anne  Hatbewajr,  tof 
with  letters  to  and  from  him  andf  others,  a  journal  of  Snakspeare,  an  account  of  many  of  his  plajt, 
moirs  of  his  life  by  himself,  &c.  I  have  mentioned  the  publication  in  this  phuH^,  as  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  the  fabricator  of  these  MSS.,  whoever  he  is,  appears  to  have  enU.>rtained  an  idea  ainikr  lo 
my  own,  with  regard  to  the  period  when  our  poet  attempted  the  acquisition  of  the  modem  Uuyigei; 
for  of  the  supposed  memoirs  said  to^  be  written  by  Shakspeare  himself,  the  following,  among  otberSy  ii 
given  as  a  specimen :  — 

^  Having  an  cmest  desier  to  lerne  forraine  tonges,  it  was  mie  good  happ  to  have  in  mie  &there'«  Woine 
an  Italian,  one  Girolama  Albergi,  tho  he  went  bye  the  name  of  Francesco  Manzini,  a  dier  of  voole;  Wl 
he  was  not  what  he  wished  to  passe  for ;  he  had  the  breedinge  of  a  gentilman,  and  was  a  rixhte  aooMb 
scholer.  It  was  he  taught  me  the  littel  Italian  1  know,  and  rubbed  up  my  l^tten ;  we  redd  BandenoTs 
Novells  together,  from  the  which  I  gatherid  some  delliceous  flowres  to  stick  in  mie  dramattick  uowya 
He  wasl'nevew  to  Battisto  Tibaldi,  who  made  a  tran^cion  of  the  Greek  poete,  Homar,  into  Italiu; 
he  showed  me  a  conpy  of  it  given  him  by  his  kinsman,  Ercolc  Tibaldi."    P.  S03. 

I  must  do  the  author  of  this  literary  forgery,  however,  the  justice  to  say,  that  in  taste  and  Kcniili  he 
is  immeasurably  beyond  his  youthful  predecessor,  and  that  some  of  the  verses  ascribed  to  Juma  lb- 
theway,  as  he  terms  her,  possess  no  inconsiderable  beauties.  It  is  most  extraordinary,  howerer,  thai 
any  iudividual  should  venture  to  bring  forward  the  following  Unes,  which  are  exquisitely  modem  in  '*^  ^ 
structure,  as  the  production  of  a  cottage  girl  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

"  TO  THE  BELOVYD  OF  THE  MUSES  AND  MEB. 


I 


u 


SwEETBswanne  of  Avon,  thou  whoose  art 
Can  mould  at  will  the  human  hart. 
Can  drawe  from  all  who  reade  or  heare. 
The  unresisted  smile  and  teare : 

B^  thee  a  vyllegc  maiden  found, 
No  care  had  I  for  measured  sounde ; 
To  dresse  the  flecse  that  Willie  wrought 
Was  all  I  knewc,  was  all  I  sought. 

At  thie  softe  lure  too  quirkc  I  flewe, 
Enamored  of  thie  songc  I  grew : 
The  distaife  soonc  was  layd  aside. 
And  all  mie  woork  thie  stray nes  supply 'd. 

Thou  gavcst  at  first  th*  inchanting  quill, 
And  everie  kiss  ccmvay'd  thie  skill ; 
IJnfelt.  ye  maides,  ye  cannot  tell 
The  wondrous  force  of  suche  a  spell. 

Nor  marvell  if  thie  breath  transfuse 
A  charme  replcate  with  everie  muse  ; 
They  cluster  rounde  thie  lippes,  and  thyne 
Distill  theire  swectes  improvM  on  myne. 

Anna  HAniEWAV.'^ 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

mjiried  to  Anne  ffathaway— Account  of  the  Hathaways — Cottage  at  Shottery-^Birth 
tf  kin  eldest  Child,  Susanna—Hamnet  and  Judith  baptized— Anecdote  of  Shakapeare*— Hhak" 
afpareatly  settled  In  the  Country. 


Sbakspeare  married  and  became  the  father  of  a  family  at  a  very  early  period ; 
lit  period,  indeed,  when  most  young  men,  even  in  his  own  days,  had  only  com- 
|leled  their  school-education.  He  had  probably  been  attached  also  to  the  object 
tf  his  aflections,  who  resided  very  near  to  him,  for  a  year  or  two  previous  to  the 
■plia]  connection,  which  took  place  in  1582;  and  Mr.  Malone  is  inclined  to 
kfie^e  that  the  ceremony  was  performed  either  at  Hampton-Lacy,  or  at  Biilesley, 
■  the  August  of  that  year,*  when  consequently  the  poet  had  not  attained  the  age 
tf  eighteen  and  a  half  I 

The  maiden  name  of  the  lady  who  had  induced  her  lover  to  enter  thus  early  on 
fte  world,  with  little  more  than  his  passion  to  console,  and  his  genius  to  support 
ftem,  was  Anne  Hathaway,  the  daughter  of  Richard  Hathaway,  a  substantial 
JCMian,  residing  at  Shottery,  a  village  about  a  mile  distant  from  Stratford.    It 

rtrs  also  from  the  tomb-stone  of  his  mistress  f  in  the  church  of  Stratford,  that 
most  have  been  born  in  1556,  and  was  therefore  eight  years  older  than 
Mmadt. 

Of  the  Camily  of  the  Hathaways,  little  now,  except  the  record  of  a  few  deaths 
ai  baptisms,  can  be  ascertained  with  precison :  in  the  register4)ooks  of  the  parish 
rf  Stratford,  the  following  entry,  in  all  probability,  refers  to  the  father  of  the 
poel^s  wife: — **  Johanna,  daughter  of  Richard  Hathaway,  otherwise  Gardiner,  of 
nottery,  was  baptized  May  9,  1596.'*  ^ 

As  the  register  does  not  commence  before  1558,  the  baptism  of  Anne  could  not 
•f  course  be  included ;  but  it  appears  that  the  family  of  this  Richard  was  pretty 
■Dmerous,  for  Thomas  his  son  was  baptized  at  Stratford,  April  1*2,  1569;  John, 
mother  son,  Feb.  3.  1574;  and  William,  another  son,  Nov.  39,  1578.  §  Thomas 
tied  at  Stratford  in  1654-5,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-five.**  That  the 
Hathaways  have  continued  resident  at  Shottery  and  the  neighbourhood,  down  to 
the  present  age,  will  be  evident  from  the  note  below,  which  records  their  deaths 
to  the  year  1785,  as  inscribed  on  the  floor,  in  the  nave  and  aisle  of  Stratford 
church,  ff 

The  cottage  at  Shottery,  in  which  Anne  and  her  parents  dwelt,  is  said  to  be  yet 
standing,  and  is  still  pointed  out  to  strangers  as  a  subject  of  curiosity.  It  is  now 
impossible  to  substantiate  the  truth  of  the  tradition;  butMr.  Ireland,  who  has  given 
a  sketch  of  this  cottage  in  his  Picturesque  Views  on  the  Avon,  observes, 

"  It  if  fltill  occapled  by  the  descendants  of  her  family,  who  are  poor  and  numerous.  To  Ihfs 
umt  bumble  coUage  1  was  referred  when  pursuing  the  same  Inquiry,  by  the  late  Mr.  Harte,  of 

*  JUe^a  Sbakipeare,  toI   i.  p.  139,  note  4. 

t  Hcere  Lfetb^laterrid  The  Bodje  of  lone,  Wife  of  Mr.  William  Shakspeare,  Who  Depted.  This 
life  The  6ch  Da  J  of  Avgvst,  1689,  Being  of  The  Age  of  67  Yeares/*-- Whaler's  Stratford,  p.  76. 
I  Reed's  Shakspeare,  Tol.  i.  p.  133.  $  ibid.  p.  184.    Note  bjr  Malooe. 

tt  **  Richard  Hathawaj,  of  Shottery,  died  16th  AprU,  1693.  Robert  Hathaway  died  4th  March,  1738, 
iged  61  Edmimd  Hathaway  died  14th  June,  17S9,  aged  57.  Jane  his  wife  died  12th  Uec.  1729,  aged  64. 
Jokn  Hathaway  died  11th  Oct  1781,  aged  39.  Abigail,  wife  of  John  Hathaway,  jun.  of  Luddinctoo,  died 
6ih  of  Bfay,  1736,  aged  39.  Mary  her  daughter  died  ISth  July,  1735.  aced  10  weeks.  Robert  Hathaway. 
■M  of  Robert  and  Sarah  Hathaway,  died  the  Ist  of  March,  1723,  aged  21 .  Ursula,  wife  of  John  Hathaway, 
4M  the  23d  of  Janry,  1731,  aged  60.  John  Hathaway,  sen.  die<r  the  &lh  of  Sept  1763,  aged  73.  John 
Ha^way,  of  Haddingtoo,  died  the  23d  of  June,  1776,  aged  67.  S.  H.  1766.  S.  H.  U8&.'*~  Wbeler's  History 
asd  AatMiuitaet  of  Stratford-upon-AYoo,  p  56. 
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Stratford,  before-mentioned.  He  told  mo  there  was  an  okl  oak  chair,  that  had  alw«iys  Id  U  . , 
remembrance  been  called  Shakspeare's  courting  chair,  with  a  purse  that  had  been  likewise  Ws^ 
and  hande<l  down  from  him  to  his  grand-daughler  Lady  Bernard,  and  from  her  througll  A'  ^ 
Hathaway  family  to  those  of  the  present  day.  From  the  t>est  information  1  was  able  to  colled  i'-*^ 
the  time,  1  was  induced  to  consider  this  account  as  authentic,  and  from  a  wish  to  obtaiallN? 
smallest  trifle  appertaining  to  our  Sbakspeare,  1  became  a  purchaser  of  these  relics.  Oflfe.: 
chair  1  have  here  given  a  sitetch  :  it  is  of  a  date  sufficiently  ancient  to  justify  the  credibility  of  It  •; 
history  ;  and  as  to  farther  proof,  it  must  rest  on  the  traditional  opinion  and  the  character  of  IkL  * 
poor  family.  The  purse  is  about  four  inches  square,  and  is  curiously  wrought  with  small  Uad  ^ 
and  white  bugles  and  beads ;  the  tassels  arc  of  the  same  materials.  The  bed  and  other  fanillwi', 
in  the  room  wliere  the  chair  stood,  have  the  appearance  of  so  high  antiquity,  as  to  leave  m' 
doubt  but  that  they  might  all  have  been  the  furniture  of  this  house  long  before  the  time  • 
Shakspeare. 

**The  proprietor  of  this  fomllore,  an  old  womao  upwards  of  seventy,  had  slept  inthebedi 
from  her  childhood,  and  was  always  told  It  had  been  there  since  the  house  was  built.  Hot . 
absolute  refusal  to  part  with  this  bed  at  any  price  was  one  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  a 
persuasion  that  1  had  not  listened  with  too  easy  credulity  to  the  talc  she  told  me  respecting  the 
articles  1  had  purchased.  By  the  same  person  1  was  informed,  that  at  the  time  of  the  Jubilee, 
the  late  Oeorge  Oarrick  obtained  from  her  a  small  Inkstand,  and  a  pair  of  fringed  gloves,  Mid 
to  have  been  worn  by  Shakspeare."* 

Of  the  personal  charms  of  the  poefs  mistress  nothing  has  been  transmitted  to 
us  by  which  we  can  form  the  smallest  estimate,  nor  can  we  positively  ascertain 
whether  convenience,  or  the  attraction  of  a  beautiful  form,  was  the  chief  promoter 
of  this  early  connection.  Mr.  Rowe  merely  observes,  that,  '^  in  order  to  settle  iii 
the  world  after  a  family-manner,  he  thought  (it  to  marry  while  he  was  yet  very -f- 
young;*'  language  which  seems  to  imply  that  prudence  was  the  prime  motive 
with  the  youthful  bard.  Theobald  proceeds  still  further,  and  declares  *'  it  is 
probable,  a  view  of  interest  might  partly  sway  his  conduct  in  this  point :  for  he 
married  the  daughter  of  a  substantial  yeoman  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  she  had 
the  start  of  him  in  age  no  less  than  eight  years.*'  ^  Capell,  on  the  contrary, 
thinks  that  the  marriage  was  contracted  against  the  wishes  of  his  father,  whMe 
displeasure  was  the  consequence  of  their  union.  § 

A  moment's  consideration  of  the  character  of  Shakspeare  will  induce  ns  to 
conclude  that  interest  could  not  be  his  leading  object  in  forming  the  matrimonial 
tie.  In  no  stage  of  his  subsequent  life  does  a  motive  of  this  kind  appear  strongly 
to  have  influenced  him;  and  it  is  well  known,  from  facts  which  we  shall  have 
occasion  shortly  to  record,  that  his  juvenility  at  Stratford  was  marked  rather  by 
carelessness  and  dissipation,  than  by  the  cool  calculations  of  pecuniary  wisdom. 
In  short,  to  adopt,  with  slight  variation,  a  line  of  his  own,  we  may  conGdently 
assert  that  at  this  period, 

*^  Love  and  Liberty  crept  in  the  mind  and  marrow  of  his  youth/* 

Timon  of  Athtna, 

Neither  can  we  agree  with  Mr.  Capell  in  supposing  that  the  father  of  our  bard 
was  averse  to  the  connection ;  a  supposition  which  he  has  built  on  the  idea  of  old 
Mr.  Shakspeare  being  '*  a  man  of  no  little  substance,"  and  that  by  this  marriasc 
of  his  son  he  was  disappointed  in  a  design  which  he  had  formed  of  sending  him 
to  a  University  1  **  Now  it  has  been  proved  that  John  Shakspeare  was,  at  this 
period,  if  not  in  distressed  yet  in  embarrassed  circumstances,  and  that  neither  the 
school-education  of  his  son,  nor  his  subsequent  employment  at  home,  could  be 
such  as  was  calculated  in  any  degree  to  prepare  him  for  an  academical  life. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  and  certainly  with  every  probability  on  our  side,  that 
the  young  poet's  attachment  to  Anne  Hathaway  was  not  only  perfectly  disin((^ 
rested,  but  had  met  likewise  with  the  approbation  of  his  parents.    This  will  appear 


*  Ireland'*  View*,  p.  906—209. 

%  Rpfd'MSImkNpcarv  vol.  i.  p.  193. 

•  •  Ibid.  vol.  i.  I'.  193 


+  Reed'fl  Shakspearts  to',  i.  p  60. 
$  ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  3&5,  ur.ie  1. 
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Mi  more  Terisimilitude  if  we  consider,  in  the  first  place,  that  though  his  hridt* 
icie  eight  years  older  than  himself,  still  she  could  be  but  in  her  twenty-sixth 
iMTy an  age  compatible  with  youth,  and  with  the  most  alluring  beauty;  secondly, 
i  does  Dot  appear  that  the  finances  of  young  Shakspeare  were  in  the  least  im- 
pnfed  by  the  connection ;  and  thirdly,  we  know  that  he  remained  some  years 
rt  Stratford  after  his  marriage,  which  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would  have  done, 
M  he  been  at  variance  with  his  father. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  and  it  is  indeed  somewhat  extraordinary,  that  not  a  frag- 
■eat  of  tlie  bard*s  poetry,  addressed  to  his  Warwickshire  beauty,  has  been 
Rseoed  from  oblivion;  for  that  the  muse  of  Shakspeare  did  not  lie  dormant  on  an 
•tcasioD  so  propitious  to  her  inspiration  wo  must  believe,  both  from  the  custom 
tf  the  timeSy  and  from  his  own  amatory  disposition.     Ho  has  himself  told  us  that 

^  Nerer  durst  poet  touch  a  pen  to  write, 

Until  his  ink  were  tempered  with  lovers  sighs.** — 

Lovers  Labour*8  Lott,  Act  !▼.  sc.  8. 

lad  we  have  seen  that  an  opportunity  for  qualification  was  very  early  placed 
lithin  his  power.  That  he  availed  himself  of  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt;  and  had 
kis  efi^iona,  on  this  occasion,  descended  to  posterity,wc  should,  in  all  probability, 
kiTe  been  made  acquainted  with  several  interesting  particulars  relative  to  his 
(iriy  life  and  character,  and  to  the  person  and  disposition  of  his  mistress.  * 

Our  ignorance  on  this  subject,  however,  would  have  been  compensated,  had 
aiy  authentic  documents  been  preserved  relative  to  his  establishment  at  Stratford, 
ii consequence  of  his  marriage;  but  of  his  business,  or  professional  employment, 
MiDformation,  or  tradition  to  be  depended  upon,  has  reached  us.  We  can  only 
infer,  from  the  evidence  produced  in  the  preceding  chapter,  and  from  the  ne- 
eetrity,  which  must  now  have  occurred,  of  providing  for  a  family-establishment, 
thatif^,  as  we  have  reason  to  conclude,  he  had  entered  on  the  exercise  of  a  branch 
«f  (he  manorial  law,  previous  to  his  marriage,  and  with  a  view  towards  that  event, 
he  would,  of  course,  be  compelled,  from  prudential  motives,  to  continue  that 
occupation,  after  he  had  become  a  householder,  and  most  probably  to  combine 
with  it  tlie  business  of  a  woolstapler,  either  on  his  own  separate  interest,  or  in 
concert  with  his  father. 

If  any  further  incitement  were  wanting  to  his  industry,  it  was  soon  imparted; 
for,  to  the  claims  upon  him  as  a  husband,  were  added,  during  the  following  year, 
Ihoae  which  attach  to  the  name  of  a  parent;  his  eldest  child,  Susanna,  being  born 
it  May,  1538,  and  baptized  on  the  26th  of  the  same  month.  Thus,  scarcely  had 
our  poet  completed  his  nineteenth  year,  when  the  most  serious  duties  of  life  were 
imperiously  forced  upon  his  attention,  under  circumstances  perhaps  of  narrow  for- 
tune not  altogether  calculated  to  render  their  performance  easy  and  pleasant;  a 
situation  which,  on  a  superficial  view,  would  not  appear  adapted  to  afford  that 
leisure,  that  free  and  unencumbered  state  of  intellect,  so  necessary  to  mental 
fiertion;  but  with  Shakspeare  the  pressure  of  these  and  of  pecuniary  difficulties 
lenred  only  to  awaken  that  energy  and  elasticity  of  mind,  which,  ultimately  direct- 
ing bis  talents  into  their  proper  channel,  called  forth  the  brightest  and  most  sue- 
ceisful  emanations  of  a  genius  nearly  universal. 

The  family  of  the  youthful  bard  gathered  round  him  with  rapidity;  for, 
ia  1584-^,  it  was  increased  by  the  birth  of  twins,  a  son  and  daughter,  named 
Hamnet  and  Judith,  who  were  baptized  on  February  the  *2d,  of  the  same  year. 

The  boy  was  christened  by  the  name  of  Hamnet  in  compliment  to  his  god- 
father Mr.  Hamnet  Sadler,  and  the  girl  was  called  Judith,  from  a  similar  deference 
to  his  wife,  Mrs.  Judith  Sadler,  who  acted  as  her  sponsor.    Mr.   Hamnet  or 

*  BmUinf  on  the  hich  cre<lihiKty  of  Shakspeare  haTing  employed  his  poetical  talents,  at  this  period,  on 
iW  fobfcct  unatni  to  nia  heart,  two  ingenious  frentlemen  have  been  no  obliginK  a.<(  not  oiil^  to  furnish  him 
with  words  oo  tbia  occmsHHi,  but  to  offer  these  to  the  world  as  the  Kenuine  product  of  his  genius.  It  is 
Kareirly  nccci— rj  to  a«M,  that  I  allude  to  the  Shakspeare  Papers  of  young  Ireland ;  and  to  a  Tour  in  Qnett 
•f  GeaoJogy,  by  a  Barrifltcr. 
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Hamlet  Sadler,  for  they  were  considered  as  synonymous  names,  and  therefore! 
used  indiscriminately/  appears  to  have  been  some  relation  of  the  Shakspeare 
family;  he  is  one  of  the  witnesses  to  Shakspeare*s  will,  and  is  remembered  in  it  in 
the  following  manner: — ^^Item^  I  give  and  bequeath  to  Hamlet  Sadler  twenty-six 
shillings  eight-pence,  to  buv  him  a  ring.**  Mr.  Sadler  died  at  Stratford  in  Oc- 
tober, 1624,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  born  about  the  year  1550.  His  wife  was 
buried  there  March  23,  1613-14,  and  Mr.  Malone  conjectures  that  our  poet  was 
probably  godfather  to  their  son  William,  who  was  baptized  at  Stratford,  February 
5,  1797-8.  f  In  the  Stratford  Register  are  to  be  found  entries  of  the  baptism  of 
six  of  Mr.  Sadler's  children,  four  sons  and  two  daughters,  William  being  the  last 
but  one. 

An  anecdote  of  Shakspeare,  unappropriated  to  any  particular  period  of  his  life, 
and  which  may  with  as  much,  if  not  more,  probability,  be  ascribed  to  this  stage 
of  his  biography,  as  to  any  subsequent  era,  has  been  preserved  as  a  tradition  at 
Stratford.  A  drunken  blacksmith,  with  a  carbuncled  face,  reeling  up  to  Shak- 
speare, as  he  was  leaningover  a  mercer's  door,  exclaimed,  with  much  vociferation^ 

**  Now,  Mr  SfiAKSPBAma,  (ell  me,  ir  you  can, 

The  difference  between  a  youth  and  a  young  man?** 

a  question  which  immediately  drew  from  our  poet  the  following  reply: 

**  Thou  son  of  fire,  with  My  face  like  a  maple. 

The  same  difl'erence  as  between  a  scalded  and  a  coddled  apple.** 

A  part  of  the  wit  of  this  anecdote,  which,  says  Mr.  Malone,  ^^  was  related  near  fifty 
years  ago  to  a  gentleman  at  Stratford,  by  a  person  then  above  eighty  years  of  age, 
whose  father  might  have  been  contempbrary  with  Shakspeare,*'  turns  upon  the 
comparison  between  the  blacksmith's  face  and  a  species  of  maple,  the  bark  of 
which,  according  to  Evelyn,  is  uncommonly  rough,  and  the  grain  undulated  and 
crisped  into  a  variety  of  curls. 

It  would  appear,  indeed,  from  a  book  published  in  1611,  under  the  title  of 
^'Tarleton's  leasts,'*  that  this  fancied  resemblance  was  a  frequent  source  of  sar- 
castic wit;  for  it  is  there  recorded  of  this  once  celebrated  comedian,  that,  ^'as  he 
was  performing  some  part  'at  the  Bull  in  Bishopsgate-street,  where  the  Queen's 
players  oftentimes  played,'  while  he  was  'kneeling  down  to  ask  his  father's 
blessing,*  a  fellow  in  the  gallery  threw  an  apple  at  him,  which  hit  him  on  the 
cheek.  He  immediately  took  up  the  apple,  and,  advancing  to  the  audience,  ad- 
dressed them  in  these  lines: 

'  Gentlemen,  this  fellow,  with  his  face  of  mapple. 
Instead  of  a  pippin  hath  throwue  me  an  apple ; 
But  as  for  an  apple  he  hath  cast  a  crab. 
So  instead  of  an  honest  woman  God  hath  sent  him  a  drab.' 

'  The  people,' says  the  relator,  'laughed  heartily;  for  the  fellow  had  a  quean  to 
his  wife.* '*i: 

Shakspeare  was  now,  to  all  appearance,  settled  in  the  country;  he  was  carrying 
on  his  own  and  his  father's  business;  he  was  married  and  had  a  family  around 
him;  a  situation  in  which  the  comforts  of  domestic  privacy  might  be  predicted 
within  his  reach,  but  which  augured  little  of  that  splendid  destiny,  that  universal 
fame  and  unparalleled  celebrity,  which  awaited  his  future  career. 

In  adherence,  therefore,  to  the  plan  which  we  have  announced,  of  connecting 
the  circumstances  of  the  times  with  our  author's  life,  we  have  chosen  this  period 
of  it,  as  admirably  adapted  for  the  introduction  of  a  survey  of  country  life  and 

*  Thus  in  the  will  of  Shakspeare  we  read,  "  I  Rive  and  bequeath  to  Hamlet  Sadler  ;**  when  at  the  dote, 
Mr  Sadler  as  a  witness  writes  his  christian  name  Hamnet.  See  Malone's  note  on  this  subject,  Ree^s  Shak- 
speare, vol.  i.  p.  135. 

j-  Reed*s  Shakspeare,  toI.  i.  p.  I5S,  note  1. 

I  Malone's  Historical  Account  of  the  English  Stage,  Sbakspeare's  Works  p.  Ixxv. 
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manners,  its  customs,  diversions,  and  superstitions,  as  they  existed  in  the  age  of 
Shakspeare.  These,  therefore,  will  be  the  subject  of  the  immediately  following 
chapters,  in  which  it  shall  be  our  particular  aim,  among  the  numerous  authorities 
to  which  we  shall  be  obliged  to  have  recourse,  to  draw  from  the  poet  himself  those 
passages  which  throw  light  upon  the  topics  as  they  rise  to  view ;  an  arrange^ 
gement  which,  when  it  shall  have  been  carried,  in  all  its  various  branches,  through 
the  work,  will  clearly  show,  that  from  Shakspeare,  more  than  from  any  other  poet, 
is  to  be  collected  the  history  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  so  far  as  that  history 
relates  to  popular  usage  and  amusement. 


CHAPTER  V. 

A  Mew  of  Country-Lire  during  the  Age  of  Shaks|>eare»lt8  Manners  and  Customs— Rural 

Charaeters. 

It  may  he  necessary,  in  the  commencement  of  this  chapter,  to  remark,  that 
niral  life,  in  the  strict  acceptation  of  the  term,  will  be  at  present  the  exclusive 
object  of  attention ;  a  survey  of  !the  manners  and  customs  of  the  metropolis,  and 
of  the  superior  orders  of  society,  being  deferred  to  a  subsequent  portion  of  the  work. 

No  higher  character  will,  therefore,  be  introduced  in  this  sketch  than  the 
Country  Squire,  constituting  according  to  Harrison,  who  v^rote  about  the  year  1580, 
one  of  the  second  order  of  gentlemen  ;  for  these,  he  remarks,  ''be  divided  into 
two  sorts,  as  the  baronic  or  estate  of  lords  (which  conteincth  barons  and  all  above 
that  degree),  and  also  those  that  be  no  lords,  as  knights,  esquires,  and  simple  gen- 
Uemen.**  *  He  has  also  furnished  us,  in  another  place,  with  a  more  precise  defi- 
Dition  of  the  character  under  consideration.  '^  Esquire  (which  we  call  commonlie 
squire]  is  a  French  word,  and  so  much  in  Latine  as  Scutiger  vcl  Armige,  and  such 
are  all  those  which  beare  armes,  or  armoires,  testimonies  of  their  race  from  whence 
they  be  descended.  They  were  at  the  first  costerels  or  bearers  of  the  armes  of 
barons,  or  knights,  and  thereby  being  instructed  in  martiall  knowledge,  had  that 
name  for  a  dignitie  given  to  distinguish  them  from  common  souldiers  called  Gre- 
garii  Hilitics  when  they  were  together  in  the  field."  f 

It  is  curious  to  mark  the  minute  distinctions  of  gentlemen  as  detailed  at  this 
period,  in  the  various  books  of  Armorie  or  Heraldrie.  The  science,  indeed,  was 
mltivated,  in  the  days  of  Shakspeare,  with  an  enthusiasm  which  has  never  since 
been  equalled,  and  the  treatises  on  the  subject  were  consequently  multitudinous. 

"  —  If  no  gentleman,  why  then  no  arms,''  % 

exclaims  our  poet ;  the  aspirants,  therefore,  to  this  distinction  were  numerous, 
and  in  the  **  Gentleman's  Academie ;  or.  The  Booke  of  St.  Albans,**  published  by 
Gervase  MariLham  in  1595,  which  he  says  in  the  dedication  was  then  absolutely 
''necessarie  and  beho.vefull  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  gentlemen  of  this 
fioorishing  ile— in  the  heroicall  and  excellent  study  of  Armory,*'  we  find  "  nine 
lortes^  and  ^*  foure  maner"  of  gentlemen  expressly  distinguished. 

''  Or  nine  series  of  genUemen  : 
'*  Finl,  tbere  if  a  gentleman  of  ancestry  and  blood. 
"  A  seDlleman  of  trfood. 

"A  genileniau  of  coat-armour,  and  those  are  three,  one  of  the  kings  badge,  another  of 
kirdAip,  and  the  third  of  killing  a  pagan. 

*  HeiiHlMd'ii  Chnmklcs.  edit,  of  1807,  in  six  vol.  4to,  vol.  i.  p.  276.        , 

t  iWBahed,  toI.  i.  p.  273,  t  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  art  ii.  sc  I . 
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*'  A  geDUeman  unlrlall :  a  genUeman  Ipocrafet :  a  geotleman  spiritoall  and  temporall :  then 
if  also  a  geoUeman  spiriluaU  and  temporall. — 

^*  The  divers  maner  of  gentlemen : 

'*  There  are  foore  maner  of  gentlemen,  to  wil,  one  of  aunceslrie,  Hrhlch  most  nndcf  beeoC 
blood,  and  three  of  coate-armour,  and  not  of  blood  :  as  one  a  frentleman  of  coate-armoar  of  Iba 
kings  badge,  irhich  Is  of  armes  given  him  by  an  beraold :  another  is,  to  whome  tbe  king  givelb 
a  lordeshlppo,  to  a  yeoman  by  his  letters  patients,  and  to  his  heires  for  ever,  whereby  bee  may 
bearc  the  coate-armour  o(  the  same  lordeshippe :  the  thirde  is,  If  a  yeoman  kill  a  gentleman, 
Pagan  or  Sarazen,  ir hereby  he  may  of  right  weare  his  coate-armoor  :  and  some  liolde  oplnfcw, 
that  if  one  christian  doe  kill  an  other,  and  if  it  be  lawfull  battell,  tbey  may  weare  each  eoala- 
armour,  yet  it  is  not  so  good  as  where  the  christian  killes  the  Pagan." 

We  have  also  the  virtues  and  vices  proper  or  contrary  to  the  character  of  the 
gentleman,  the  former  of  which  are  divided  into  Gve amorous  and  four  sovereign: 
**  the  five  amorous  are  these, — lordly  of  countenance,  speech,  wise  in  answeiv, 
perfitte  in  government  and  cherefuU  to  faithfulnes :  the  foure  soveraigne  are  these 
fewe,-— oathes  are  no  swearing,  patient  in  affliction,  knowledge  of  his  owne  birth, 
and  to  feare  to  offend  his  soveraigne.*'  *  The  vices  which  are  likewise  enume- 
rated as  nine,  are  all  modifications  of  cowardice,  lechery,  and  drunkenness. 

*  Of  the  very  rare  tract  from  which  thene  extracts  are  taken,  the  folk>wing  is  the  entire  titl•-pa|e^— 
**  The  Gentleman's  Academie ;  or,  the  Dooke  of  St  Albans :  containing  three  rnont  exact  and  cxoslpt 
Bookes  :  the  first  of  Hawking,  the  second  of  all  the  proper  Terraes  of  Hunting,  and  the  last  of  Armie : 
all  compiled  by  Juliana  Barnes,  in  the  Yere  from  the  Incarnation  of  Christ  14R6.  And  now  reduced  iiln 
a  better  method,  by  O.  M.  Liondon.  Printed  for  Humphrey  Lownes,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  liia  shop  ia 
Paules  Church-yard,  l&OS."  This  curious  ediuon  of  the  ^Booke  of  St.  Albans,"  acooaunodated  lo  tkf 
days  of  Shakspeare,  contains  96  leaves  4to.  and  I  sliall  add  the  interesting  dedieation : 

**  To  the  Gentlemen  of  En^d : 
and  all  good  fellowship 
of  Huntttmen  and 
Falconers. 

**  Gentlemen,  this  booke,  intreting  of  Hawking,  Hunting,  and  Armorie;  the  original!  oopie  of  the  wUck 
was  doone  at  St.  AIImuis,  about  what  time  the  excellent  arte  of  printing  was  first  Drought  oat  of  flnmiiijf. 
and  practised  here  in  England :.  which  booke,  because  of  the  antiquitie  of  tlie  same,  and  the  tkms  tksw 
contained,  being  so  necessarie  and  behovefull  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  gentlemen  of  this  flouiisU^ 
ile,  and  others  which  take  delight  in  either  of  these  noble  sports,  or  in  that  beroicall  and  exedlcnt  stii4y 
of  Armory,  1  have  revived  and  brought  again  to  light  the  same  which  was  almost  altogetber  fbr^otlen, and 
either  few  or  none  of  the  perfect  copies  thereof  remaining,  except  in  their  bands,  vrho  wel  knowing  tbe  ex- 
cellency of  the  worke,  and  the  rareoesse  of  the  boolce,  smothered  the  same  from  tbe  world,  tbcicliiy  to 
inrich  themselves  in  private  with  the  knowledge  of  these  delicbts.  Therfore  I  humbly  cimfe  pardno  of  Ike 
precise  and  judicial  reader,  if  sometimes  I  use  the  the  words  of  the  ancient  autbour,  in  tucb  plaiat  aai 


full  to  the  worke,  our  tong  being  not  of  such  puritie  then,  as  at  this  day  the  poets  of  our  age  have  raised  it 
to  :  of  whom,  and  in  whose  behalf  I  wil  say  thus  much,  that  our  nation  may  only  thinke  heraelf  In  Imlifaf 
for  the  glory  and  exact  compendiousiies  of  our  language.  Thus  submitting  our  academy  to  your  kmS 
censures  and  friendly  acceptance  of  the  same,  and  requesting  you  to  reade  with  indifferency,  and  oonect 
with  judgement ;  t  commit  you  to  God.  O.  M." 

From  this  dedication  we  learn  that  the  original  edition  of  the  Booke  of  St  Albans  was  as  ecarce  towwds 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  as  at  the  present  day  :  that  ^  few  or  none  of  die  perfect  copies  "  weie  tn 
be  obtained ;  for  that  those  were  in  ihe  hands  of  Bibliomaniacs  who  (like  too  roanv  bow  ezialui^ 
**  smotherM  them  from  the  world."  We  have,  therefore,  evenr  reason  to  conclude,  from  **  the  rareneMe^ad 
consequent  value)  of  the  booke  "  of  1486,  that  the  copy  of  Juliana's  work  in  the  library  of  Shak^MWC. 
was  the  edition  by  Markham  of  1595.  I  shall  just  add,  that  the  copy  now  bejfbre  me,  was  purchased  at 
the  Roxburgh  sale,  for  9/.  ]9jr.  6d.  !  It  is,  notwithstanding,  probable,  from  the  |>ecii2saBnikict  at- 
tending Markham*s  re-impressiun,  that  this  sum,  great  as  it  may  appear,  will  be  exceeded  at 

future  sale. 

The  attachment  of  Gervase  Markham  to  the  subjects  which  emploved  the  pen  of  his  favourite  PriL. 
is  very  happily  introduced  by  .Mr.  Dihdin,  while  alluding  to  the  similar  propensities  of  the  modem  Mark- 
ham, Mr.  Haslew(H>d.  ^  Up  starts  Florizel,  and  blows  his  bugle,  at  the  annunciation  of  any  work,  aew 
or  old,  upon  the  diversions  of  Hawking,  Hunting,  or  Fishin;;  I  Carry  him  through  CeMu7/o*«  cabinet  of 
Dutch  pictures,  and  you  will  see  how  instinctively,  as  it  were,  his  eyes  are  fixed  unon  a  sporting  pieee  by 
Wouvcrmans.    The  hooded  hawk,  in  his  estimation,  hath  more  charms  than  Guido's  Madonna  >--how  be 


every  printed  book  upon  the  subject,  from  Barnes  to  Thornton.'^    BibHowumia,  p.  729.  790. 
The  following  very  amusing  description  of  "  the  difference  twixt  Churles  and  Gentlemen,"  will  prove  an 
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That  the  character  of  tho  gentleman  was  estimated,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
according  to  this  definition  of  the  Prioress  of  Sofiewell,  wo  have  consequently  the 
inthority  of  Markham  to  assert,  who  tells  us,  that  the  study  of  his  modernised 
edition  of  St.  Albans  was  still  '*  behovefuU  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  gentle- 
man'* of  1^95. 

The  mansion-houses  of  the  country-gentlemen  were,  in  the  days  of  Shakspeare, 
rapidly  improving,  both  in  their  external  appearance  and  in  their  interior  com- 
forts. During  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  even  of  Mary,  they  were,  if 
we  except  their  size,  little  better  than  cottages,  being  thatched  buildings,  covered 
OD  the  outside  with  the  coarsest  clay,  and  lighted  only  by  lattices;  when  Harrison 
wrote,  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  though  the  greater  number  of  manor-houses  still 
remained  fram^  of  timber,  yet  ho  observes,  ''  such  as  be  latelie  builded,  are  co- 
moDlie  either  of  bricke  or  hard  stone,  or  both ;  their  roomes  large  and  comelie, 
tnd  houses  of  office  further  distant  from  their  lodgings."  *  The  old  timber  man- 
sions, too,  were  now  covered  with  the  finest  plaster,  which,  says  the  historian, 
**  beside  the  delectable  whitenesse  of  the  stuITe  itselfe,  is  laied  on  so  even  and 
siDoothlie,a8  nothing  in  my  judgement  can  be  done  with  more  exactnesse  :*'  f  and 
it  the  same  time,  the  windows,  interior  decorations,  and  furniture  were  becoming 
greatly  more  useful  and  elegant. 

"Of  old  Ume  oor  eoanlrie  houios,"  coDlinuet  Harriton,  **  instead  of  glasse  did  use  mocti 
iMae,  and  that  made  either  of  wicker  or  One  rifls  of  olto  in  cbelterwisc.  1  read  also  that  some 
rf  the  bdler  tort,  in  and  t>efore  the  lime  of  the  Saions,  did  make  panels  of  home  insteed  of 
ftaae,  and  fix  Ihem  in  woodden  calmes.  Rat  as  home  in  windows  is  now  quite  laid  downe  in 
everie  place,  to  our  lattises  are  also  growne  into  lesse  use,  because  glasse  is  come  to  be  so  plentifbtl, 
ad  within  a  verle  litUe  §o  good  cheape  if  not  better  than  the  other. — The  wals  of  our  houses  on 
Ike  imer  tides  in  like  sort  be  either  hanged  with  tapisterie,  arru  worke,  or  painted  clotht, 
whcrdn  either  dif  erse  histories,  or  hearbes,  beasts,  knots,  and  such  like  are  stained,  or  else  they 
are  scded  wUh  oke  of  our  owne,  wainescot  brought  hither  out  of  the  east  countries,  whereby  the 
roames  are  nol  a  litUe  commanded,  made  warme,  and  much  more  close  than  otherwise  they  would 
kt.  Ai  for  atooves  we  have  not  hitherto  used  Ihem  greatlie,  yet  doo  they  now  begin  to  be  made 
iidivcfie  imaset  of  the  gentrie.— Likewise  in  the  houses  of  knights,  gentlemen,  &c.  it  is  not 
to  behold  generallie  their  great  provision  of  Turkic  worke,  pewter,  brasse,  fine  linen,  and 


^mMm  ipfrifn  of  Markiiaiii's  edilaoa,  will  l>e  appropriate  to  the  subject  io  the  text,  and  majr  be  com- 

ywM^wilh  the  aeeomte  reprint  of  the  edition  of  W.  Uc  Worde  bv  Mr.  Iiaslewood. 

icr  gentleniaa,  nor  churle  ordained,  but  hee  had  father  and  mother :  Adam  and  Ere  had 


aoly  or  vile  ?  in  tliat,  therefore,  became  Caine  and  al  hiii  (tfstnring  churles,  both  by  the  cur!«e  of 

Qii,  mad  hm  owoe  father.    Seth  was  made  a  gentleman  through  hisi  rather  and  mother's  blessing,  from 

«hn»  Id|pm  issiied  Noah,  a  gentleman  by  kind  and  linagew     Noah  had  three  sonnes  trueljr  begotten,  two 

If  At  leather,  aained  Chain  and  Sem,  and  the  third  by  the  father  called  Japhet,  even  in  these  three,  after 

fte  woiVa  jpiidifion,  was  l>oth  gentlenes  and  Tilenes  discerned,  in  Cham  was  grose  barbarisme  founde 

his  OWB0  lather  in  discoverii^  his  privities,  and  diridiog  from  whence  hee  proceeded.    Japhet 

jBiC  geuilgwnlike  reproved  his  brother,  which  was  to  him  reputed  a  vertuc,  where  Cham  for  his 

tOcm  became  a  ohurle  both  through  the  curse  of  God  and  his  father  Noah.    When  Noah 

.  hee  aaid  to  CliaB  his  aooDe  knowest  not  thou  how  it  is  become  of  Caine  the  sonne  of  Adam,  anci 

tf  his  ifciMilfi  blood,  that  for  them  all  the  worlde  is  drowned  save  eight  persons,  and  wilt  thou  nowo 

*^    *   *     *    riamt  acaiae.  whereby  the  world  b  after  ages  shall  be  brought  to  consummation?  well  upon 

lice  and  to  I  pray  the  Great  one  it  maye  fall  out,  for  to  thee  I  give  my  curse,  and  withall  the 

of  the  worid,  to  draw  thine  habitation  unto,  for  there  shall  it  be  where  sorrow,  care,  colde,  and 

Hevooa  and  onrespected  churle  thou  shalt  live,  which  part  of  the  earth  shall  be  termed  Europe, 

m  the  country  of  churles.  Japhet  come  hitlier  my  sonne,  on  thee  will  I  mine  my  blestting,  deare 
tof  Scth :  Adams  tonne,  I  make  thee  a  gentleman,  and  thy  renowne  shall  stretch  through  the  west 
pHt  of  tbt  world,  and  to  the  end  of  the  Occident,  where  wealth  and  grace  shall  flourif  h,  there  shall  be 
\  Amt  kabilAtioo.  and  thy  dominion  shall  bee  called  Asia,  which  is  the  cuntrie  of  sentlemen.  And  Sem  my 
I  i»mt,  I  Bake  thee  a  gentleman  also,  to  multiply  the  blood  of  Abell  slaine  so  undeservedlie,  to  thee  1  give 
!  4e  oritat,  that  part  of  the  world  which  shall  be  called  Africa,  which  is  the  country  of  teroi>erateres :  and 
tfni  Prided  Noah  the  world  and  his  blessings.  From  the  of-spring  of  gentlemanly  Japhet  came  Abraham, 
Aaioo  and  the  Prophets,  and  also  the  kins  of  the  right  line  of  Mary,  of  whom  that  only  absolute 
\  Jesut  was  borne,  perfite  God  and  pernte  man,  according  to  his  manhood  king  of  the  lande  of 

the  Jewes,  and  gentleman  by  hit  mottier  Mary  princesse  or  coat  armor.**    Fol.  44. 

*  Halioalied.  Vol.  i.  p.  316. 
t  IM  p.  »^. 
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thereto  cosUlc  cupbords  of  plato»  worth  fife  or  tit  hundred  or  a  iboosaod  poaodt,  to  be  deemed  by 
eslimaiioD.**  * 

The  house  of  every  couDtry-gcntleman  of  property  included  a  neat  chapel  tod 
a  spacious  hall ;  and  where  the  estate  and  establishment  were  considerable,  the 
mansion  was  divided  into  two  parts  or  sides,  one  for  the  state  or  banqueting-rooms, 
and  the  other  for  the  household ;  but  in  general,  the  latter,  except  in  baronial  re- 
sidences, was  the  only  part  to  be  met  with,  and  when  complete  had  the  addition 
of  parlours;  thus  Bacon,  in  his  Essay  on  Building,  describing  the  houshold  sideof 
a  mansion,  says, 

*'  1  wish  it  divided  at  the  first  into  a  hall,  and  a  chappell,  with  a  partition  betwecoe ;  both  of 
good  state  and  bignesse  :  and  those  not  to  goe  all  the  length,  but  to  bate,  at  Uie  fbrtlier  cod,  a 
winter,  and  a  summer  parier,  both  faire:  and  under  these  roomes  a  faire  and  Urge  ceUir, 
sunke  under  ground :  and  likewise,  some  privle  kitcbins,  with  butteries  and  panlriei.  and  Ik 
like.'*t  1^  ^*B  ^^®  custom  also  to  have  windows  opening  from  the  parlours  and  paiaagef  iolo 
the  chapel,  hall,  and  kitchen,  with  the  view  of  overlooking  or  controlling  what  might  be  gofaig 
on  ;  a  trait  of  vigilant  caution,  which  may  still  be  discovered  in  some  of  our  ancient  mOq^ 
and  manor-houses,  and  to  which  Shakspeare  alludes  in  Ring  Henry  the  Eighth,  where  be  de- 
scribes His  Majesty  and  Butts  the  physician  entering  at  a  window  above,  which  oTerlooks  lbs 
council-chamber.  %  We  may  add,  in  illustralion  of  this  system  of  architectural  espionage,  Ibil 
Andrew  Bordc,  when  giving  instructions  for  building  a  house  in  his  **  Dictarie  of  Heallh,'*  directs 
^*  many  of  the  chami>ers  to  have  a  view  into  the  chapel :"  and  that  Parker,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury,  in  a  letter,  dated  1573.  says,  **if  it  please  Her  Majestic,  she  may  come  in  through  ay 
gallerie,  and  see  the  disposition  of  the  hall  in  dynner-time,  at  a  window  opening  tbereiuilo."S 

The  hall  of  the  country-squire  was  the  usual  scene  of  eating  and  hospitality,  at 
the  upper  end  of  which  was  placed  the  orsille  or  high  table,  a  litle  elevated  abore 
the  floor,  and  here  the  master  of  the  mansion  presided,  with  an  authority,  if  not 
a  state,  which  almost  equalled  that  of  the  potent  baron.  The  table  was  divided 
into  upper  and  lower  messes,  by  a  huge  saltcellar,  and  the  rank  and  consequence 
of  the  visitors  were  markcnl  by  the  situation  of  their  seats  above,  and  below,  the 
saltcellar;  a  custom  which  not  only  distinguished  the  relative  dignity  of  the  guests, 
but  eitcnded  likewise  to  the  nature  of  the  provision,  the  wine  frequently  drcula- 
tins;  only  above  the  saltcellar,  and  the  dishes  below  it  being  of  a  coarser  kind 
than  those  near  the  head  of  the  table.  So  prevalent  was  this  uncourteous  dis- 
tinction, that  Shakspeare,  in  his  Winter's  Tale,  written  about  the  year  1604  or 
1610,  designates  the  inferior  orders  of  society  by  the  term  ^^lower  meases.*' 

"  Lower  messes. 

Perchance,  are  to  this  business  purblind."  ** 

Dclkar,  likewise,  in  his  play  called  **The  Honest  Whore,"  1604,  mentions  in 
strong  terms  the  degradation  of  sitting  beneath  the  salt:  ''Plague  him,  set  him 
beneath  the  salt;  and  let  him  not  touch  a  bit,  till  every  one  has  had  his fuircut."f^ 
Hall  too,  in  the  sixth  satire  of  his  second  book,  published  in  1507,  when  depicting 
the  humiliated  state  of  the  squire's  chaplain,  says,  that  he  must  not 

*^  ever  presume  to  sit  above  ike  »alt  :** 

and  Jonson,  in  his  Cynthia's  Revels,  speaking  of  a  coxcomb,  says,  ''hisfaahioD 
is,  not  to  take  knowledge  of  him  that  is  beneath  him  in  clothes.  He  never  drinkflf 
hclow  the  salt"     See  act  i.  sc.  2. 

This  invidious  regulation  appears  to  have  extended  far  into  the  seventeenth 
century;  for  Massinger  in  his  ''City  Madam,'*  acted  in  1632,  thus  notices  it: 


(C 


]^Iy  proud  lady 


Admits  him  to  her  table,  marry,  ever 


*  HoIinKhod,  Tol.  i.  p.  315  317. 

X  Act  V.  sc.  2. 

«*  Heed  A  Sbakspeare,  toI.  ix  p.  236. 


+  Bacoirs  Eussaycn  or  Coun^tl^  4to.  edit.,  1632.  p.  5»0. 
5    ReiHi\H  Mmk-siH-uro,  v,l.  xv   p.  184  note  5.  by  Steerf». 
tt  Ancieot  BnUsfi  Drama,  vol  i    .  531 
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Beneath  the  ealt^  and  there  he  sits  the  subject 
Of  her  contempt  and  scorn  :**  * 

and  Cartright  sUU  later  : 

I "  Where  you  are  hest  esteemed, 
You  only  pass  under  the  favourable  name 
Of  humble  cousins  that  sit  beneath  the  salt.**  Love's  Convert, 

The  luxury  of  eating  and  of  good  cooking  were  well  understood  in  the  days  of 
Elizabeth,  and  the  table  of  the  country-squire  frequently  groaned  beneath  the 
burden  of  its  dishes;  at  Christmas  and  at  Easter  especially,  the  hall  became  the 
iceoe  of  great  festivity. 

ft 

"lo  genUemen^s  houses,  at  Christmas/'  says  Aubrey,  *'  the  flrst  dish  that  was  brought  to 
laUe  was  a  boar's  head,  with  a  lemon  in  his  mouth.  At  Queen's  Coll.  Oxon.  they  still  retain 
lUseDBtomy  the  bearer  of  ft  bringing  it  into  the  hall,  singing  to  an  old  tune  an  old  Latin  rhyme, 
"Apfi  eapot  defero,'*  &c.  The  first  dish  that  was  brought  up  to  table  on  Easter- day  wu  a 
rad-herriag  riding  away  on  horseback ;  i.  e.  a  herring  ordered  by  the  cook  something  after  the 
ftcMsa  of  a  Biao  on  horseback,  set  in  a  com  sallad.  The  custom  of  eating  a  gammon  of  bacon 
al  Easier  (which  ia  still  kept  up  in  many  parts  of  England)  was  founded  on  this,  viz.  to  shew 
their  abhorrenee  of  Judaism  at  that  solenm  commemoration  of  our  Lord's  resurrection."  f 

Games  and  diversions  of  various  kinds,  such  as  mumming,  masking,  dancing, 
etc.  etc.  were  allowed  in  the  hall  on  these  days;  and  the  servants,  or  heralds,  wore 
the  coats  of  arms  of  their  masters,  and  cried  ^'  Largesse"  thrice.  The  hall  was 
anully  hung  round  with  the  insignia  of  the  squire's  amusements,  such  as  hunt^ 
iBg,  shooting,  fishing,  etc. ;  but  in  case  he  were  a  justice  of  the  peace,  it  assumed 
a  more  terrific  aspect.  The  halls  of  the  justice  of  peace,'*  observes  honest 
Aubrey,  ^*  were  dreadful  to  behold.  The  skreen  was  garnished  with  corslets  and 
helmets,  gaping  with  open  mouths,  with  coats  of  mail,  launccs,  pikes,  halberts, 
brown  bills,  bucklers."  % 

The  following  admirable  description  of  an  old  English  hall,  which  still  remains 
u  it  existed  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  is  taken  from  the  notes  to  Mr.  Scott's  recent 
poem  of  Rokeby,  and  was  communicated  to  the  bard  by  a  friend ;  the  story  which 
A  introduces,  I  have  also  added,  as  it  likewise  occurred  in  the  same  reign,  and 
aflbrds  a  curious  though  not  a  pleasing  trait  of  the  manners  of  the  times;  as, 
while  It  gives  a  dreadful  instance  of  ferocity,  it  shows  with  what  ease  justice, 
fren  in  the  case  of  the  most  enormous  crimes,  might  be  set  aside. 

Litttecote-House  stands  in  a  low  and  lonely  situation.  On  three  sides  it  is 
surrounded  by  a  park  that  spreads  over  the  adjoining  hill;  on  the  fourth,  by 
meadows  which  are  watered  by  the  river  Kennet.  Close  on  one  side  of  the  houso 
li  a  thick  grove  of  lofty  trees,  along  the  verge  of  which  runs  one  of  the  principal 
avenues  to  it  through  the  park.  It  is  an  irregular  building  of  great  antiquity, 
and  was  probably  erected  about  the  time  of  the  termination  of  feudal  warfare, 
when  defence  came  no  longer  to  be  an  object  in  a  country-mansion.  Many 
drcnmstances  in  the  interior  of  the  house,  however,  seem  appropriate  to  feudal 
times.  The  hall  is  very  spacious,  floored  with  stones,  and  lighted  by  largo 
transom  windows,  that  are  clothed  with  casement.  Its  walls  arc  hung  with  old 
military  accoutrements,  that  have  long  been  left  a  prey  to  rust.  At  one  end  of  the 
hall  is  a  range  of  coats  of  mail  and  helmets,  and  there  is  on  every  side  abundance 
of  old-fashioned  pistols  and  guns,  many  of  them  with  matchlocks.  Immediately 
below  the  cornice  hangs  a  row  of  leathern  jerkins,  made  in  the  form  of  a  shirt, 
apposed  to  have  been  worn  as  armour  by  the  vassals.  A  large  oak-table,  reaching 
nearly  from  one  end  of  the  room  to  the  olher,  might  have  feasted  the  whole  neigh- 
boorhood,  and  an  appendage  to  one  end  of  it  made  it  answer  at  other  times  for  the 
old  game  of  shuffle-board.     The  rest  of  the  furniture  is  in  a  suitable  style,  parti-* 


^..**  Plays,  apud  Gilford,  vol.  iv.  p.  7. 

t  Vtnta  a  MS.  of  Aubrey's  in  the  AslimoU*  Museum,  as  quoted  by  Mr  Malcolm  in  his  Anecdotes  of  (lie 
^tsaoeis  ami  CastoniM  of  liimdon,  part  i.  p  2^     4to. 
\  Aubrey's  MS.  Malcolm,  p.  22l,  Vtl 
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cularly  an  arm-chair  of  cumbrous  workmanship,  constructed  of  wood,  curiously 
turned,  with  a  high  baciL  and  triangular  seat,  said  to  have  been  used  by  Jud^ 
Popham  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  entrance  into  the  hall  is  at  one  end  by 
a  low  door,  communicating  with  a  passage  thatleads  from  the  outer  door,  in  the 
front  of  the  house  to  a  quadrangle  within;  at  the  other  it  opens  upon  a  gloomy 
staircase,  by  which  you  ascend  to  the  Orst  floor,  and,  passing  the  doors  of  some 
bed-chambers,  enter  a  narrow  gallery,  which  extends  along  the  back  front  of  the 
house  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  it,  and  looks  upon  an  old  garden.  This  gallery 
is  hung  with  portraits,  chiefly  in  the  Spanish  dresses  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
In  one  of  the  bed-chambers,  which  you  pass  in  going  towards  the  gallery,  is  a 
bedstead  with  blue  furniture,  which  time  has  now  made  dingy  and  threadbare, 
and  in  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  bed-curtains  you  are  shewn  a  place  where  a  small 
piece  has  been  cut  out  and  sown  in  again;  a  circumstance  which  serves  to  identify 
the  scene  of  the  following  story : 

'*  ll  WIS  a  dark  rainy  night  in  ihe  month  of  November,  that  an  old  roidwire  vale  Bnuslng  by  her 
cottage  fire-side,  ythen  on  a  sudden  she  was  startled  by  a  loud  knocking  at  Ihe  door.  On  opening 
It  she  found  a  horseman,  who  told  her  that  her  assistance  was  required  immediately  by  a  person 
or  rank,  and  that  she  should  be  handsomely  rewarded,  but  that  there  were  reasons  for  keeping 
the  aflblr  a  strict  secret,  and,  therefore,  she  must  submit  to  be  blindfolded,  and  to  be  conducted 
in  that  condition  to  the  bed-chamber  of  the  lady.  Alter  proceeding  In  silence  for  many  milet 
through  rough  and  dirty  lanes,  they  stopped,  and  the  midwife  was  led  into  a  house,  wMch,  from 
the  length  of  her  walk  through  the  apartment,  as  well  as  the  sounds  about  her,  she  discovered  to 
be  the  seat  of  wealth  and  power.  When  the  bandage  was  removed  from  ber  eyes,  she  found  her- 
self in  a  l)edchamber,  in  which  was  the  lady  on  whose  account  she  had  been  sent  for,  and  a  man 
of  a  haughty  and  ferocious  aspect.  The  lady  was  delivered  of  a  fine  iMy.  Immediately  the 
roan  commanded  the  midwife  to  give  him  the  child,  and,  catching  it  from  her,  he  hurried  across 
the  room,  and  threw  it  on  the  back  of  the  fire,  that  was  blazing  ip  the  chimney.  The  child, 
however,  was  strong,  and  by  its  struggles  rolled  itself  off  upon  the  hearth,  when  the  ruflBan  again 
seized  it  with  fury,  and,  In  spite  of  the  intercession  of  the  midwife,  and  Ihe  more  piteous  en- 
treaties of  the  mother,  thrust  it  under  the  grate,  and  raking  the  live  coals  upon  it,  soon  put  an 
end  to  its  Wtt,  The  midwife,  alter  spending  some  time  In  affording  all  the  relief  in  ber  power 
to  Ihe  wretched  mother,  wu  told  that  she  must  be  gone.  Her  former  conductor  appeared,  who 
again  bound  ber  eyes,  and  conveyed  ber  behind  him  to  her  own  home  ;  he  then  paid  her  hand- 
somely, and  departed.  The  midwife  was  strongly  agitated  by  the  horrors  of  the  preceding  night ; 
and  she  Immediately  made  a  deposition  of  the  fact  before  a  magistrate.  Two  clrcumstancea 
afforded  hopes  of  detecting  the  house  in  which  the  crime  had  been  committed ;  one  was,  that 
the  midwife,  as  she  sate  by  the  bed-side,  had ,  with  a  view  to  discover  the  place,  cut  out  a  piece 
of  the  bed-curtain,  and  sown  it  in  again  ;  the  other  was,  that  as  she  had  descended  the  staircase, 
she  had  counted  the  steps.  Some  suspicions  fell  upon  one  Darrell,  at  that  time  the  proprietor  of 
Littlecote-House  and  the  domain  around  it.  The  house  was  examined^  and  identified  by  the 
midwife,  and  Darrell  was  tried  at  Salisbury  for  the  murder.  By  corrupUng  his  judge,  he 
escaped  the  sentence  of  the  law ;  but  broke  bis  neck  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  In  hunting,  in  a 
few  months  alter.  The  place  where  this  happened  is  still  known  by  the  name  of  Darrell's  Hill : 
a  spot  to  be  dreaded  by  the  peasant  whom  the  shades  of  evening  have  overtaken  on  his  way. 

**LlUlecote-Houseistwo  miles  from  Hungerford,  in  Berkshire,  through  which  the  Bath  road 
passes*  The  fact  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  All  the  important  circumstances  1  havo 
given  exactly  as  they  are  told  in  the  country."    Bokeby^  4to.  edit,  notes,  p.  102 — 106. 

The  usual  fare  of  country-gentlemen,  relates  Harrison,  was  ''foure,  five,  or  six 
dishes,  when  they  have  but  small  resort;**  and  accordingly,  we  find  that  Justice 
Shallow,  when  he  invites  FalstafT  to  dinner,  issues  the  following  orders:  ^'Sorne 
pigeons,  Davy;  a  couple  of  shortlegged  hens;  a  joint  of  mutton;  and  any  pretty 
little  tiny  kickshaws,  tell  William  Cook.***  '  But  on  feast-days,  and  particularly 
on  the  festivals  above-mentioned,  the  profusion  and  cost  of  the  table  were  asto- 
nishing. Harrison  observes  that  the  country-gentlemen  and  merchants  con- 
temned butchers'  meat  on  such  occasions,  and  vied  with  the  nobility  in  the 

*  Henry  IV.  port  ii.  act  v.  sc.  1. 
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prodnctioa  of  rare  and  delicate  viands,  of  which  he  gives  a  long  list;*  and  Mas- 
sifiger  says, 

*^  Bfea  may  talk  of  country-ehrifltmaMes  — 
Their  thiity-pouad  baner*d  eggs,  their  pies  or  carps'  tongues, 
Their  pheasants  drench'd  with  ambergris,  the  carcases 
or  three  fat  wethers  braised  for  gravy,  to 
Make  sauce  Tor  a  single  peacodc ;  yet  their  TeaHts 
Were  fasts,  compared  with  the  city's.**t 

It  was  the  custom  in  the  houses  of  the  country-gentlemen  to  retire  after  dinner, 
which  generally  took  place  about  eleven  in  the  morning,  to  the  garden-bower  or 
an  arbour  in  the  orchard,  in  order  to  partake  of  the  banquet  or  dessert;  thus 
Shallow,  addressing  FalstafT  after  dinner,  exclaims,  ''Nay,  you  shall  see  mine 
orchard:  where,  in  an  arbour,  we  will  eat  a  last  year's  pippin  of  my  own  graffing, 
with  a  dish  of  carraways,  and  so  forth."  ^  From  the  banquet  it  was  usual  to 
retire  to  evening  prayer,  and  thence  to  supper,  between  five  and  six  o'clock;  for  in 
Shakspeare's  time,  there  were  seldom  more  than  two  meals,  dinner  and  supper: 

"Heretofore,"  retnarks  Harrison,  ''there  hath  t>cene  much  more  time  spent  in  ealfng  and 
drinking  Uian  commonlie  is  in  these  dales,  for  whereas  of  old  we  had  brcakfasls  in  the  forenoone, 
keteragen,  or  BUDtloof  after  dinner,  and  thereto  re^re  suppers  generallie  when  it  was  time  to 
gt  l0  retU  Now  these  od  repasts,  thanked  be  God,  are  verie  well  left,  and  ech  one  in  manner 
(ocept  here  aod  there  some  yoong  hmgrle  stomach  that  cannot  fast  till  dinner  lime)  conten<elh 
ksHeUe  with  dinner  and  supper  oneiie.  The  nobililie,  gentlemen,  and  merchantmen,  especiallie 
al  greal  meeUngs,  duo  sit  commonlie  till  two  or  three  of  the  cloke  at  afternoone,  so  that  wilh 
■iBle  it  an  hard  matter  to  rise  from  the  table  to  go  to  evening  praier,  and  relurne  fVom  thence 
tteoaie  time  eooogh  to  supper."  § 

The  supper  which,  on  days  of  festivity,  was  often  protracted  to  a  late  hour,  and 
oHeo  too  as  substantial  as  the  dinner,  was  succeeded,  especially  at  Christmas,  by 
pmbols  of  various  sorts,  and  sometimes  the  squure  and  his  family  would  mingle 
in  the  amusements,  or  retiring  to  the  tapestried  parlour,  would  leave  the  hall  to 
the  more  boisterous  mirth  of  their  household;  then  would  the  Blind  Harper,  who 
ioU  his  fit  of  mirth  for  a  groat,  be  introduced,  either  to  provoke  the  dance,  or  to 
RHise  their  wonder  by  his  minstrelsy;  his  "matter  being  for  the  most  part  stories 
of  old  time,  as  the  tale  of  Sir  Topas,  the  reportes  of  Be  vis  of  Southampton,  Guy 
c»fWarwicke,  Adam  Bell,  and  Clymme  of  the  Clough,  and  such  other  old  ro- 
mances or  historical  rimes,  made  purposely  for  recreation  of  the  common  people 
at  Christmasse  dinners  and  brideales/'  **  Nor  was  the  evening  passed  by  the 
parlour  fire-side  dissimilar  in  its  pleasures;  the  harp  of  history  or  romance  was 
frequently  made  vocal  by  one  of  the  party.  "We  ourselves,"  says  Puttenham, 
who  wrote  in  ld89,  "have  written  for  pleasure  a  little  brief  romance,  or  histo-^ 

*  Holimbed,  toI.  i.  p.  381.    The  particulars  of  the  diet  of  our  ancestors  in  the  age  of  Sbakspeare  will 
be  crrcn  in  a  tubaequent  part  of  the  work. 
f  City  Madam,  act  iL  sc.  1. 


Gcrvaae  Markbam  in  bis  English  House-Wife,  the  first  edition  of  which  was  published  not  long  after 
Sbakapeare's  death,  after  mentioning  in  his  second  chapter,  which  treats  of  cookery,  the  manner  of  ^order- 
ii^fCiemt  feasts,"  closes  his  observations  under  this  head,  with  directions  for  ^  a  more  humble  feast,  or  an 
ordsiary  proportioa  which  any  good  man  may  keep  in  his  family,  for  the  entertainment  of  his  true  aod  wor- 
thy frietMr;"  this  humble  feast  or  ordinanr  proportion,  he  proceeds  to  say.  should  consist  for  the  first  course 
of  **sixleen  fuU  dishes,  that  is,  dishes  of  meat  that  are  ot  substance,  and  not  empty,  or  for  shew — as  thus, 
Ibr eianple ;  first,  a  shield  of  brawn  with  mustard;  secondly,  a  boyl'd  capon;  thirdly,  aboyl'd  piece  of 
bttf ;  fourthly*  a  chine  of  beef  rosted  :  fifthly,  a  neat's  tongue  rosted ;  sixthly,  a  pig  rosted ;  seventhly,  che- 
weCs  hak'd;  elfhthly,  a  goose  rosted;  ninthly,  a  swan  rosted;  tenthlv,  a  turkey  rosted;  the  eleventh,  a 
kaimrh  of  Tentson  rosted ;  the  twelfth,  a  pasly  of  venison ;  the  thirteenth,  a  kid  with  a  pudding  in  the  belly : 
the  fooileenth,  an  oUve-pye ;  the  fifteenth,  a  couple  of  capons ;  the  sixteenth,  a  custard  or  dowsets.  Now 
lodbeae  full  dtshea  may  be  added  rallets,  fricases,  ^uelque-choses,  and  devised  paste,. as  many  dishes  more 
vhicfa  BHike  the  full  service  no  le«i  thaA  two  and  thirty  dishes,  which  is  as  inucu  ta  can  cx)uveniently  stand 
an  one  table,  and  in  one  mess ;  and  after  this  manner  you  may  pronortion  both  your  second  and  third  course, 
koldiiH^  fulness  on  one  half  of  the  dishes,  and  shew  in  the  other,  wnich  will  be  both  fruvnl  in  the  spendor, 
mntcntseni  to  the  gaest,  and  much  pleasure  and  delight  to  the  beholders."  P.  100, 101.  ninth  cditiuu  of 
190.  mwdl  4to. 

;  Henry  IV.  part  ii.  act.  v.  sc.  3.  §  Holinshcd,  ^ol.  i.  p.  2H7. 

**  Puttenham^  Art  of  Euiglish  I'oesie,  p.  69,  reprint  uf  1811. 
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rical  ditty,  in  the  English  tong  of  the  Isle  of  Groat  Britaine,  in  short  and  long 
meetres,  and  by  breaches  or  divisions  to  be  more  commodiously  sung  to  the  harpe 
in  places  of  assembly,  where  the  company  shal  be  desirous  to  heare  of  old  adven- 
tures, and  valiaunces,  of  noble  knights  in  times  past,  as  are  those  of  King  Authur 
and  his  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  Sir  Bevys  of  Southampton,  Guy  of  War- 
wicke,  and  others  like."  * 

The  posset  at  bed-time  closed  the  joyous  day,  a  custom  to  which  Shakspeare 
has  occasionally  alluded;  thus  Lady  Macbeth  says  of  the  '^ surfeited  grooms,'* 
'*I  have  drugg'd  their  possets ;"f  Mrs.  Quickly  tells  Rugby,  "Go;  and  we'll  have 
a  posset  for't  soon  at  night,  in  faith,  at  the  latter  end  of  a  sea-coal  Ore;":}:  and 
Page,  cheering  Falstaff,  exclaims,  "Thou  shalt  eat  a  posset  to-night  at  my§ 
house."  Thomas  Heywood  also,  a  contemporary  of  Shakspeare,  has  particularly 
noticed  this  refection  as  occurring  just  before  bed-time:  "Thou  shalt  be  welcome 
to  beef  and  bacon,  and  perhaps  a  bag-pudding ;  and  my  daughter  Nell  shall  pop  a 
posset  upon  thee  when  thou  goest  to  bed."  ** 

In  short,  hospitality,  a  love  of  festivity,  and  an  ardent  attachment  to  the  sports 
of  the  Held,  were  prominent  traits  in  the  character  of  the  country-gentleman  in 
Shakspeare's  days.  The  floor  of  his  hall  was  commonly  occupied  by  his  grey-* 
hounds,  and  on  his  hand  was  usually  to  be  found  his  favorite  hawk.  His  conver- 
sation was  very  generally  on  the  subject  of  his  diversions;  for  as  Master  Stephen 
says,  "Why  you  know,  an'  a  man  have  not  skill  in  the  hawking  and  hunting 
languages  now-a-dayes,  I'll  not  give  a  rush  for  him.  They  are  more  studied  than 
the  Greeke,  or  the  Z^(t»tf."f  f  Classical  acquirements  were,  nevertheless,  becom- 
ing daily  more  fashionable  and  familiar  with  the  character  which  we  are  de- 
scribing; but  still  an  intimacy  with  heraldry,  romance,  and  the  chroniclers 
constituted  the  chief  literary  wealth  of  the  country-gentleman.  In  his  dress  he 
was  plain,  though  occasionally  costly;  yet  Harrison  complains  in  1580,  that  the 
gaudy  trappings  of  the  French  were  creeping  even  into  the  rural  and  mercantile 
world : 

*'  Neither  was  it  merrier,*'  says  be,  "  wKb  England,  than  when  an  Englishman  was  knowne 
abroad  by  his  owne  clolh,  and  contented  hiroseire  at  home  with  his  fine  carsie  hosen,  and  a  meane 
flop :  his  coat,  gowne,  and  cloaclc  of  browne,  blue,  or  puke,  with  some  pretie  furniture  of 
velvet  of  furre,  and  a  doublet  of  sad  tawnie,  or  blacke  velvet,  or  other  comelie  silke,  without 
such  cuts  and  gawrish  colours  as  are  worne  in  these  dates,  and  never  brought  in  but  by  the 
consent  of  the  French,  who  thinke  themselves  the  gaiest  men,  when  they  have  most  diversiUes  of 
jagges  and  change  of  colours  about  them.''  ^ 

Of  the  female  part  of  the  family  of  the  country-gentleman,  we  must  be  indulged 
in  giving  one  description  from  Drayton,  which  not  only  particularizes  the  em- 
ployments and  dress  of  the  younger  part  of  the  sex,  but  is  written  with  the  most 
exquisite  simplicity  and  beauty;  he  is  delineating  the  well-educated  daughter  of  a 
country-knight : 

^  He  had,  as  antique  stories  tell, 
A  daughter  cleaped  Dawsabel, 

A  maiden  fair  and  free  : 
And  for  she  was  her  father's  heir, 
Full  well  she  was  ycond  the  ieir 

Of  mickle  courtesy. 

The  silk  well  couth  she  twist  and  twine, 
And  make  the  tine  march-pine. 

And  with  the  needle  work  : 
And  she  couth  help  the  priest  to  say 
His  matting  on  a  holy  day. 

And  sing  a  psalm  in  kirk. 

*  Piittcnham'H  Art  of  English  Poesie,  p.  33,  reprint  of  1811.      +  Macbeth,  act  ii.  ftc  9 

i-  Merry  WiTes  of  Windsor,  act  i.  so.  4.  9  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  act  v.  sc.  5. 

••  Heywood's  Edward  11.  p.  I. 

+  t  Juiuiou'h  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  act  i.  sc   1.     Acted  in  the  year  1598. 

:|:^Iloliushed,vol.  i.  p.  290. 
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She  wore  a  frock  of  frolic  green. 
Might  well  become  a  maiden  queen, 

Which  seemly  was  to  see ; 
A  hood  to  that  so  neat  and  fine, 
In  colonr  like  the  columbine, 

Ywrought  ftill  featously. 

Her  features  all  as  flresh  above, 
Ah  is  the  grass  that  grows  by  Dove, 

And  lythe  as  lass  of  Kent. 
Her  skin  as  soft  as  Leinster  wool, 
As  white  as  snow  on  Peakish  Hull, 

Or  swan  that  swims  in  Trent. 

This  maiden  in  a  morn  betime. 

Went  forth  when  May  was  in  the  prime, 

To  get  sweet  setywall, 
The  honey-suckle,  the  harlock, 
The  lily,  and  the  lady-smock, 

To  deck  her  summer-hall. "** 

Some  heightening  to  tbe  picture  of  the  country-gontleman  which  we  have  just 
giren,  may  be  drawn  from  the  character  of  the  upstart  squire  or  country-4niglit, 
u  it  has  been  pourtrayed  by  Bishop  Earle,  towards  the  commencement  of  the 
ftreoteeDth  century;  for  the  absurd  imitation  of  the  one  is  but  an  overcharged  or 
caricature  exhibition  of  the  costume  of  the  other. 

*'The  optlart  coontry-gentleman,"  remarks  the  Bishop,  'Ms  a  holiday  clown,  and  differs 
«lj  ia  the  fUlff  of  his  clothes,  not  the  stuff  of  himseir,  for  he  bare  the  kings  sword  before 
ke  had  annt  to  weild  it;  yet  being  once  laid  o'er  tbe  shoulder  with  a  knighthood,  be 
Ws  llie  herald  his  friend.  His  Talher  was  a  man  of  good  slock,  though  but  a  tanner 
6r  liSMu  ;  he  purchased  the  land,  and  his  son  the  title.  He  has  doffed  off  the  name  of  a  country- 
Miv,  hat  the  look  not  so  easy,  and  his  face  still  bears  a  relish  or  churne-mllk.  He  is  guarded 
«ilh  more  gold  hice  than  all  the  gentlemen  of  the  country,  yet  his  body  makes  bis  clothes  still  out 
^  lashioii.  His  boose-keeping  is  seen  much  in  the  distinct  families  of  dogs,  and  serving-men 
aifiidaal  on  Ibeir  kennels,  and  tbe  deepness  of  their  throats  is  tbe  depth  of  bis  discourse.  A 
kavk  he  esteems  the  true  burden  of  nobility,  and  is  exceeding  ambilious  to  seem  delighted  In 
Ike  sport,  and  have  his  fist  gloved  with  bis  jessesf.  A  justice  of  peace  be  is  to  domineer  in  his 
parish,  and  do  his  neighbour  wrong  with  more  right.  He  will  be  drunk  with  bis  hunters  for  company, 
ud  stain  his  genUiity  with  droppings  of  ale.  He  is  fearful  of  being  sheriff  of  the  shire  by  instinct, 
nd  dreads  the  aHize-week  as  much  as  the  prisoners.  In  sum,  he's  but  a  clod  of  bis  own  earth,  or 
kis  land  is  thedanghill  and  be  the  cock  that  crows  over  it :  and  commonly  bis  race  is  quickly  run, 
and  his  children's  children,  though  Ibey  scape  banging,  return  to  ibe  placefrom  whence  they  came."  \ 

Notwithstanding  the  hospitality  which  generally  prevailed  among  the  coimtry-^ 
l^eollenien  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  injurious  custom  of 
<le8er(ing  tbeir  hereditary  halls  for  the  luxury  and  dissipation  of  the  metropolis, 
b^n  to  appear;  and,  accordingly,  Bishop  Hall  has  described  in  a  most  fmished 
and  picturesque  manner  the  deserted  mansion  of  his  days; 

**  Beat  the  broad  gates,  a  goodly  hollow  sound 
With  double  echoes  doth  againe  rebound ; 
But  not  a  dog  doth  bark  to  welcome  thee. 
Nor  churlish  porter  canst  thou  chafing  see  .- 
All  dumb  and  silent,  like  the  dead  of  night. 
Or  dwelling  of  some  sleepy  Sybarite ! 
The  marble  pavement  hid  with  desert  weed. 
With  house-leek,  thistle,  dock,  and  hemlock-seed. — 
Look  to  the  towered  chimnies,  which  shoald  he 
The  wind-pipes  of  good  hospitalitie : 
Lo,  there  th'unthankful  swallow  takes  her  rest. 
And  fills  the  tunnel  with  her  circled  nest.'^  % 


*  rh;diiBer»*«  PoeU,  vol.  iv.  n.  435,436.     Drayton,  Foiirtli  Eclogue. 

7  "^  A  lenn  in  hawking,  iignif>iiig  the  short  straps  of  leather  which  arc  fastened  to  tlic  hawk'»  logA,  by 
•Ml  be  Im  beld  oo  the  fist,  or  joined  to  the  leash.*^    Bliss.  , 

X  Earie's  JMiemcomnogTaphy  ;  or  a  Piece  of  the  World  «iiscovrre<l,  in  Essays  and  Chnractcrs.  Edition  of 
IMI,  by  Pbilif*  BIim.  $  Hall's  Satires,  hook  v.  sat  2  printed  iu  I59S. 
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That  it  was  no  very  uncommon  thing  for  country-gentlemen  to  spend  their 
Christmas  in  London  at  this  period,  is  evident  from  a  letter  preserved  hy  Mr. 
Lodge,  in  his  Illustrations  of  British  History ;  it  is  written  by  William  Fleetwood, 
afterwards  Queen's  Serjeant,  to  the  Earl  of  Derby;  is  dated  New  Yere's  Daye, 
1580,  and  contains  the  following  passage: — ^^The  gentlemen  of  NorfT.  and  Suffolk 
were  commanded  to  depute  from  London  before  Xtemmas,  and  to  repaire  to  their 
countries,  and  there  to  kepe  hospitalitie  amongest  their  neighbours/*  *  The 
fashion,  however,  of  annually  visiting  the  capital  did  not  become  general,  nor  did 
the  character  of  the  country-squire,  such  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Shakspeare,  alter 
materially  during  the  following  century,  f 

*  Lodf^e^H  IIluiftratioDs  of  British  History,  Biofrraphjr,  and  Blannera,  b  theReigna  of  Henry  VIII.,  Eldwanl 
VI.,  Mary,  Elizabeth,  and  James  I.,  vol.  ii  p  383. 

That  this  evil  kept  gradually  increasing  during  the  reign  of  James  L,  may  be  proved  from  the  testimony 
of  Peacham  and  Brathwait;  the  former,  in  his  ^  Compleat  Oeutleman,  **  observes, — '^  Much  doe  I  detest 
that  effeminacpr  of  the  most,  that  burne  out  day  and  night  in  their  beds,  and  by  the  fire  side ;  in  trifles,  gam- 
ing, or  courting  their  yellovr  mistresses  all  the  vrinter  in  a  city ;  appearing  but  as  cuckoes  in  the  Bpring, 
one  time  in  the  yeare  to  the  countrey  and  their  tenants,  leaving  the  care  of  keeping  good  houses  at  Chrialr 
mas,  to  the  honest  yeomen  of  the  countrey  ;'*  [p.  214.)  and  tne  latter,  in  his  ^  Elnglish  Oentleman,**  ad- 
dressing the  rural  fashionables  of  his  day,  exclauns, — ^  Let  your  countrey  (I  say)  enjoy  you,  vrbo  bred  jou, 
shevring  there  vour  hospitality,  where  God  hath  placed  you,  and  with  suflkient  meaoes  blessed  ^oo.  I  doe 
not  approve  of  these,  who  fly  from  their  countrey,  as  if  they  were  ashamed  of  her,  or  had  committed  some- 
thing unworthyof  her.  How  blame-worth  v  then  are  these  Couri-cotmeU,  wliose  onel^r  delight  is  to  admire 
themselves  ?  These,  no  sooner  have  their  bed-rid  fathers  betaken  theiiselves  to  their  last  home,  and  re- 
moved from  their  crazie  couch,  but  they  are  ready  to  sell  a  mannor  for  a  coach.  They  will  not  take  it  as 
their  fathers  tooke  it:  their  countrey  houses  must  bee  barred  up,  lest  the  poore  passenger  should  expect 
what  is  impossible  to  finde,  releefe  to  his  want«  or  a  supply  to  his  necessity.  No,  the  cage  is  opened,  and 
all  the  biros  are  fled,  not  one  crum  of  comfort  remaining  to  succour  a  distressed  poore  one.  Hospitality, 
which  was  once  a  relique  of  gentry,  and  a  knownc  cognizance  to  all  ancient  houses,  hath  lost  her  title,  mere- 
ly through  discontinuance :  and  great  houses^  whicn  were  at  first  founded  to  releeve  the  poore,  and  such 
needful  passengers  as  travelled  by  them,  are  now  of  no  use  but  onely  as  waymarkes  to  direct  them.  Bat 
whither  are  these  G/*ea<oiie«  gone?  To  the  Court;  there  to  spend  in  boundlesse  and  immoderate  riot, 
what  their  provident  ancesters  had  so  Ions  preserved,  and  at  whose  doores  so  many  needy  soules  have  beene 
comfortably  releeved."    Second  edition,  lo33,  p.  333. 

In  the  margin  of  the  page  from  which  this  extract  is  taken,  occurs  the  following  note : — ''This  is  excel- 
lently seconded  by  a  Prmcelj  pen,  in  a  pithy  poem  directed  to  all  persons  of  ranke  or  quality  to  leave  the 
Court,  and  retume  into  their  owne  countrey.'' 

f  In  confirmation  of  this  remark,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  give,  for  the  entertainment  of  my  readers,  the  two 
following  sketches  of  country-squires,  as  they  existed  towards  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth,  and  commence- 
ment of  the  eighteenth  century.  **  Mr  HastiMs,"  relates  Oilpin  from  **Hutchin's  History  of  Dorsetshire,'* 
**  was  low  of  stature,  but  strong  and  active,  ofa  ruddy  complexion  with  flaxen  hair.  His  doaths  were  al- 
ways of  green  cloth,  nis  house  was  of  the  old  fashion:  in  the  midst  ofa  large  parii,  well  stocked  with  deer, 
rabbits,  and  fish-ponds.  He  had  a  long  narrow  bowling  green  in  it;  and  used  to  [Jay  with  round  Mnd 
bowls.  Here  too  he  had  a  banquetting  room  built,  like  a  stand,  in  a  large  tree.  He  kept  all  sorts  of 
liounds,  that  ran  buck,)fox«  hare,  otter,  and  badger :  and  had  hawks  of  all  kinds,  both  long  ana  short  winged. 
His  great  hall  was  commonlv  strewed  with  marrow  bones ;  and  fiill  of  hawk-perches,  hounds^  spaniels,  and 
terriers.  The  upper  end  of  it  was  hung  with  fox-skins,  of  this  and  the  last  year's  killing.  Here  and  there 
a  pole-cat  was  intermixed ;  and  hunter's  poles  in  great  abundance.  The  pariour  was  a  large  room,  oom- 
pleatly  furnished  in  the  same  style.  On  a  broad  hearth,  paved  with  brick,  lay  some  of  the  choicest  terriers, 
hounds  and  spaniels.  One  or  two  of  the  great  chairs  had  litters  of  cats  in  them,  which  were  not  to  be  dis- 
turbed. Of  these,  three  or  four  always  attended  him  at  dinner,  and  a  little  white  wand  lay  by  his  trencher, 
to  defend  it,  if  they  were  too  troublesome.  In  the  windows,  which  were  very  large,  lay  his  arrows,  cross- 
bows, and  other  accoutrements.  The  comers  of  the  room  were  filled  with  his  best  hunting  and  hawking 
poles.    His  oyster  table  stood  at  the  lower  end  of  the  room,  which  was  in  constant  use  twice  a  day,  all  the 


hoods,  bells,  old  hats,  with  their  crowns  thrust  in,  full  of  pheasant  ej^gs ;  tables,  dice,  cards,  and  store  of 
tobacco  pipes.  At  one  end  of  this  room  was  a  door,  whicn  opened  into  a  closet,  where  stood  bottles  of 
strong  beer  and  wine ;  which  never  came  out  but  in  single  glasses,  which  was  the  rule  of  the  house ;  for  he 
never  exceeded  himself  nor  permitted  others  to  exceed.  ^  Answering;  to  this  closet,  was  a  door  into  an  old 
chapel ;  which  had  been  long  disused  for  devotion ;  but  in  the  pulpit,  as  the  safest  place,  wss  alwsys  to  be 
found  a  cold  chine  of  beef,  a  venison  pasty,  a  gammon  of  bacon,  or  a  areat  appte-pye,  with  thick  cnist  well 
baked.  His  table  cost  him  not  much,  though  it  was  good  to  eat  at  His  sports  supplied  all.  but  beef  and 
mutton ;  except  on  Fridays,  when  he  had  the  best  ofnsh.  He  never  wanted  a  London  pudding;  and  he 
always  sang  it  in  with  ^  My  psrt  lies  thereiu-a."  He  drank  a  class  or  two  of  wine  at  meals ;  put  syrup  of 
gilly-flowers  into  his  sack ;  and  had  always  a  tun  glass  of  small  Deer  standing  by  him,  which  he  often  stirred 
about  with  rosemary.    He  lived  to  be  an  hundred ;  and  never  lost  his  eye  sight,  nor  used  spectacles.    He 

fot  on  horseback  without  help :  and  rode  to  the  death  of  the  stag,  till  he  was  past  four  score."    Gilpin's 
West  ScenerjT ;  vol.  ii.  p.  23, 26. 
Mr  Dibdin,  in  the  second  edition  of  his  Bibliomania,  the  most  pleasing  and  interesting  book  which  Bi- 
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The  country-clergyman,  the  next  character  we  shall  attempt  to  notice,  was 
distinguished 9   in  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  by  the  appellation  of  Sir :  a  title 
which  the  poet  has  uniformly  bestowed  on  the  inferior  orders  of  this  profession,  as 
Sir  Hugh  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Sir  Topas  in  the  Twelfth  Night,  Sir 
Oliver  ID  As  You  Like  It^  and  Sir  Nathaniel  in  Love*s  Labour's  Lost.    This 
custom,  which  was  not  entirely  discontinued  until  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
IL,  owes  its  origin  to  the  language  of  our  universities,  which  confers  the  designa- 
tion of  I/ominuM  on  those  who  have  taken  their  Grst  degree  or  bachelor  of  arts, 
iDd  not,  as  has  been  supposed,  to  any  claim  which  the  clergy  had  upon  the  order 
of  knighthood.    The  word  Dominus  was  naturally  translated  Sir;  and  as  almost 
every  clergyman  had  taken  his  first  degree,  it  became  customary  to  apply  the 
term  to  the  lower  class  of  the  hierarchy. 

"Sir  teems  to  have  been  a  UUe,"  remarki  Dr.  Percy,  ''formerly  appropriated  lo  such  of 
At  iafSerior  dergy  at  were  only  readers  of  the  tenrice,  and  not  admitted  to  be  preachers,  and 
tfttreCure  ware  bekl  In  the  lowest  estimation,  as  appears  from  a  remarkable  passage  in  IVlacheirt 
MS.  '*  CoHectlont  for  the  History  of  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland,*'  in  six  volumes,  folio, 
fmtntd  in  the  Dean  and  Chapler^s  library  at  Carlisle.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Machell,  author  of 
Ik  CoSecUoiis,  lived  temp.  Car.  II.  Speaking  of  the  little  chapei  of  Martindale  in  the 
iMmalBt  of  Wetlmoreland  and  Cumberland,  the  writer  says,  '  There  is  little  remarkable  in  or 
ibtat  it,  bat  a  neat  chapel  yard,  which,  by  the  peculiar  care  of  the  old  reader.  Sir  Richard,  *  Is 
Ifptdean,  and  at  neat  at  a  bowling-green.' 

'*  Witliin  tlie  limit  of  myne  own  memory  all  readers  in  chapels  were  called  Sir  f  and  of  old 


degree !  het  us  fancy  we  see  bim,  in  hit  eightieth  year,  just  alighted  from  the  toils 
f  and  listening,  after  dinner,  with  his  *  tingle  glass'  of  ale  by  his  side,  to  some  old  woman  with 
oo  nose,'  who  reads  to  him  a  choice  passage  out  of  John  Fox's  *  Book  of  Martyrs ! '  A  rare 
this  Hastings.'*    Bibliomania,  p.  379. 


MrOiwse,  the  antiquary,  has  given  us,  in  his  sketches  of  some  worn-out  characters  of  the  last  a^e,  a 

ut  of  tiie  country  squire  of  Queen  Anne's  days:  **  I  mean,**  says  he,  ^the  little  mde- 


portrait 

nan  of  three  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  who  commonly  appeared  in  a  plain  drab  or  plush 
cmi,  Inge  silver  buttons,  a  jockey  cap,  and  rarely  without  boots.  His  travels  never  exceeded  the  distance 
of  the  coutj  town,  and  that  only  at  assize  and  session  time,  or  to  attend  an  election.  Once  a  week  he 
tommosif  dined  at  toe  next  market  town,  with  the  attomies  and  justices.  This  man  went  to  church  regu* 
ki^,  rand  the  Weekly  Journal,  settled  the  parochial  disputes  between  the  parish  officers  at  the  vestry, 
sai  aftstwnids  a4iounied  to  the  neighbouring  ale-house,  where  he  usually  got  drunk  for  the  sood  of  his 
enstij.  Hn  never  ph^ed  at  cards  but  at  Christmas,  when  a  family  pack  was  produced  from  the  mantle- 
piaee.  He  was  coaunooly  followed  by  a  couple  of  grey-hounds  and  a  pointer,  and  announced  his  arri¥al  at 
a  irigMbBwr^  house  by  smacking  his  Whip,  or  giving  the  view-halloo.  His  drink  was  generally  ale,  except 
sa  CMslBns,  the  fifth  of  November,  or  some  other  gala  days,  when  he  would  make  a  tiowl  of  strong  branqy 
k  gamiebed  with  a  toast  and  nutmeg.  A  journey  to  London  was,  bv  one  of  these  men,  reckoned  as 
an  ondcrlaking,  as  is  at  present  a  voyage  to  the  East  Indies,  and  unclertaken  with  scarce  less  prccau- 
id  preparation. 

le  BBMnsioo  of  one  of  these  *8<|uires  was  of  plaister  striped  with  timber^  not  unaptly  called  callimanco 
or  of  red  lNick«  lane  casemented  bow  widows,  a  porch  with  seats  m  it,  ana  over  it  a  study ;  the 
nf  the  house  weB  innabited  by  swallows,  and  the  court  set  round  with  holly-hocks.  Near  the  gate  a 
Modt  fee  the  convcniency  of  mountinir. 
The  hnll  was  furnished  with  flitches  of  Bacon,  and  the  mantle-piece  with  guns  and  fishing  rods  of  dif- 
'  liiiMisiiiiiii^  accompanied  by  tbe  broadsword,  partizan,  and  dagger,  borne  by  his  ancestor  in  the  civil 
The  vacant  spaces  were  occupied  by  stag's  horns.  Against  the  wall  was  posted  King  Charles's 
OnldHi  Rulea,  Vincent  Wing's  Almanack,  and  a  portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborougn ;  in  his  window  lay 
Bakcr^s  Chronicle.  Pox's  Book  of  Martyrs,  Gbmvil  on  Apparitions,  Quincey*s  Dispensatory,  the  Complete 
iastice,  and  a  Book  of  Farrierjr. 

"  la  the  eomer,  by  the  ftre  side,  stood  a  large  wooden  two-armed  chair  with  a  cushion ;  and  within  the 
chMner  corner  were  a  couple  of  seats.    Here,  at  Christmas,  he  entertained  his  tenants  assembled  round  a 


were  a  couple  of  seats.    Here,  at  Christmas,  he  entertained  his  tenants  assembled  round  a 
^  ire  made  of  the  roots  of  trees,  and  other  great  logs,  and  told  and  heard  the  traditionary  tales  of  the 
"respecting  ghosts  and  witches,  till  fear  made  them  afraid  to  move.    lu  the  mean  time  the  jorum  of 
ale  wan  in  rontiniMH  circulation. 

"  Tfce  best  parlour,  which  was  never  opened  but  on  particular  occasions,  was  furnished  with  Turk-worked 
chain,  nnd  hnnr  round  with  portraits  of  his  ancestors;  the  men  in  the  character  of  shepherds,  with  their 
fnoks,  dressed  in  full  suits  and  huce  full-bottomed  perukes;  others  in  complete  armour  or  bufl!'  coats, 
pjsyin^  on  the  base  viol  or  lute.  The  females  likewise^as  shepherdesses,  with  the  lamb  and  crook,  all  ha- 
Med  m  high  heads  and  flowing  robes. 

"  Alas!  these  men  and  these  houses  are  no  more  [" 

Grose's  0/to,2d  edit.  1793.  p.  41—14. 

'  Richard  Berket  Reader,  et.  74,  MS.  note. 

f  la  the  margin  is  a  MS.  note  seemingly  in  the  hand-writing  of  Bishop  Nichuldon,  who  gave  these  volume!* 
In  ilie  library : 
"  Sinee  I  can  remember  there  was  not  a  readur  in  any  chapel  but  was  called  Sir.^ 
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have  been  writ  lo ;  whence,  1  suppose,  such  of  the  iaity  as  received  ihe  noble  order  of  knighthood 
being  called  Sirs  too,  for  dislincliun  sake  had  Kw't/ht  writ  after  them ;  which  had  t>ecn  tuperfluom, 
If  the  title  Sir  had  been  peculiar  to  them."  * 

Shakspearo  has  himself  indeed  sufliciently  marked  the  distinction  between 
priesthood  and  knightood,  when  he  makes  Viola  say,  '*  I  am  one  that  had  rathtf 
go  with  Sir  Priest  than  Sir  Knight.'*  f 

Were  we  to  estimate  the  character  of  the  country-K^lergy,  daring  the  age  of 
Elizabeth,  from  the  sketches  which  Shakspearc  has  given  us  of  them,  I  am  afraid 
we  should  he  induced  to  appreciate  their  utility  and  moral  virtue  on  too  lowt 
scale.  It  will  he  a  fairer  plan  to  exhibit  the  picture  from  the  delineation  of  one 
of  their  own  order,  a  competent  judge,  and  who  was  likewise  a  contemporary. 

**  The  apparell  of  our  clergiemen/'  records  Harrison,  *'  if  comlie.  and,  in  truth,  more  deceal 

than  ever  it  was  in  the  popish  church :  before  the  universities  bound  their  graduata  unto  a  MaMe 

auire,  allerward  usurped  also  even  by  the  blind  Sir  Johns.     For  if  you  peruse  well  mj  cfaronomie, 

you  shall  And,  that  they  went  either  in  diverse  colors,  like  platers,  or  in  garments  of  light  hew,  ai 

yellow,  red,  grecne,  etc. :  with  their  shoes  piked,  their  hairc  crisped,  their  girdles  armed  wMh 

silver ;  their  shoes,  spurrcs,  bridles,  etc,  buckled  with  like  metall :  their  apparell  (for  the  nosl 

part]  of  silke,  and  richie  furred  ;  their  cappet  laced  and  butned  with  gold :  lo  thai  to  meet  a 

priest  in  those  dales,  was  to  behold  a  peacoke  that  spreadelh  his  taile  when  he  danseth  before  the 

henne :  which  now  (1  sale)  is  well  reformed.     Touching  hospitalitie,  there  was  never  any'grealcr 

used  in  England,  siih  by  reason  that  marriage  is  permitted  to  him  that  will  choMie  Ibal  kind  of 

life,  their  meat  and  drinke  is  more  orderly  and  frugallic  dressed ;  their  furniture  of  booshoU 

mure  convenient,  and  better  looked  unto ;   and  Ihe  poore  oRener  fed  generallie  than  heretofore 

they  havebeene."     Then,  alluding  to  those  who  reproach  the  country-clergy  for  not  beiDss«) 

prodigal  of  good  cheer  as  in  former  days,  he  adds,   *'  To  such  as  doo  consider  of  the  curtailiag  ot 

their  livings,  or  eicessive  prices  vihereunlo  things  are  growen,  and  how  their  course  is  limited 

by  law,  and  estate  l(H>ked  into  on  every  side,  the  cause  of  their  so  dooing  is  well  inough  perceived. 

This  also  offendeih  nianie,  that  Ihey  should  afier  Iheir  deaths  leave  their  substances  to  their  wives 

and  children:  vtherens  they  consider  not,  that  in  old  time  such  as  had  no  lemans  nor  bastards 

(^erie  few  were  there  Ood  wot  of  this  sort)  did  leave  their  g(K>ds  and  possessions  to  their  brethren 

and  kinsfolk,  viliereby  (as  1  can  shew  by  good  record)  manie  houses  of  gentilitie  have  growen  and 

been  erected.     If  in  ante  ace  some  one  of  them  did  found  a  college,  almes-house,  or  icboole,  if 

you  IiHilie  unto  these  our  times.  }ou  shall  see  no  fewer  deeds  of  charitie  doone^  nor  lietler 

grounded  upon  llie  right  slob  uf  pioiie  than  before.     If  you  sale  that  their  wives  be  fond,  after  the 

tiocease  of  iheir  husbands,  and  bestow  themselves  not  so  ad«  isedlie  as  their  calling  requlrelh, 

which  (iihI  knowtrih  thei^e  curious  siir^eiors  make  small  accompt  of  in  truth,  further  than  thereby 

to  gather  matter  of  reprehension :  I  beseech  you  then  to  look  into  all  states  of  the  laitie,  and  tell 

nie  whi^lber  some  duchi*ssos,  countesses.  l)arons,  or  knighrs  wives,  doo  not  fullie  so  often  oflend 

in  the  lile  as  Ihey  :  for  Kve  will  be  Lve,  though  Adam  would  saie  naie.     Not  a  few  alio  find  fault 

with  our  thread-bare  gowns,  as  if  not  our  patrons  but  our  wives  were  causes  of  our  wo:  but  if 

it  were  linowiie  to  all,  that  1  know  to  have  been  performed  of  late  in  Essei,  where  a  minister 

takin;:  a  beneGoe  ^of  losse  than  twenlie  pounds  in  llie  Queen's  l>ookes  so  farre  as  1  remember)  was 

inforced  to  paie  lo  his  |>atrone.  twentie  quarters  of  oles,  ten  quarters  of  wheat,  and  siiteene  yeerlie 

of  liarleie.  which  he  calitHl  hawkes-nieat ;  and  another  left  the  like  in  far  me  to  his  patrone  forteo 

pounds  by  the  yeere,  which  is  well  worth  fortie  at  the  least,  the  cause  of  our  threadbare  gowns 

would  easile  appeere.  for  such  patrones  doo  scrape  the  wool  from  our  clokes."  ; 

This  delineation  is«  upon  the  whole,  a  favourable  one:  but  the  author  in  the 
v<Ty  next  pai:e  adiuits  tliat  the  count ry-i-Icrcy  had  notwithstanding  fallen  into 
*'  general  contempt**  and  **  small  coiisidtTalion;**  that  the  cause  of  this  was  not 
niert*ly  owini:  to  the  poverty  of  tlie  ministry,  but  was  for  the  most  i^art  attributable 
fit  her  to  tlie  ini4]uity  of  the  patron  or  the  tin  morality  of  the  priest,  will  but  too 
rlt^arly  ap^var  frt»in  the  n'lation  of  Harrison  hims^Mf,  and  from  other  contemporary 
evidence.  The  historian  deobn^s  that  it  was  the  custom  of  some  patrons  to 
•'  l>esto\v  advowsons  of  lK*nelices  upon  their  bakers,  butlers,  coi^kes,  good  archers, 
faK\iners,aiid  hors«*kee|vrs,  instead  of  other  roi'omponre  for  Iheir  lone  and  faithftill 
service;  jj  and  the  followin::  loiter  from  tlie  Talbot  pnjn^rs  presents  us  with  a 
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frightful  Tiew  of  the  maoocrs  of  the  country-^^lergy  at  the  commeocemcnt  of  the 
leign  of  lames  I. 

<'  Ad.  SUck  to  (he  Lady  Bowes. 
"  Rigbi  wor." 
"  1  undenuod  Ihat  one  Raphe  Cicalon  ys  curale  of  (he  chappell  at  Buiton ;  his  wages  are, 
«t  of  hb  iieigbboiir*s  beoevoleDce,   about  v'  yearely :  S'  Charles  CaTendishe  had  the  (ythes 
tkcrc  this  lasl  yeare,  ether  of  his  owne  right  or  my  Lords,  as  th'  inhabitaDts  saye.     The  minister 
dillerelh  title  from  those  of  the  worste  sorte,  aod  had  dipt  his  finger  both  in  man- 
aod  p'Jarie,  etc.     The  placinge  or  displacing  of  the  curate  there  resleth  in  Mr.  WaUcer, 
of  Baliewell,  of  which  churche  Builon  is  a  chappell  of  case. 
"  I  biiiiil)l7  thanlce  yo' Wor^  for  yo'  1**  to  the  justices  at  the  cessions;  for  S'  Peter  Fretchwell, 
tsgfther  w^  Mr.  Eainbrigg,  were  Tcrie  earnest  against  the  badd  Ticar  of  Hope ;  and  lyltewyse 

Sp  iemaiie  Poole,  and  all  the  benche,  savinge  Justice  Bentlcy,  who  use  some  vaine on  his 

khiUie,  and  affirmed  (hat  my  La.  Bowes  had  been  disprooved  before  My  Lord  of  Shrowesburie  in 
itpsrts  lonchiDg  the  Yicar  of  Hope ;  but  such  answere  was  made  iherto  as  his  mouthe  was  stopped : 
ytt  fte  latter  date,  when  all  the  jostle's  but  himselffe  and  one  other  were  rysen,  he  wold  have  had 
(be  said  Yicar  lycensed  to  sell  ale  in  his  vicaredge,  althoe  the  whole  benche  had  commanded  the 
amnrre ;  whereof  S'  Jermane  Poole  being  adv'Used,  retymed  to  the  l>enche  (contradicting  his 
^eechp)  whoe,  w*^  Mr.  Bainbrigge,  made  their  warrant  to  bringe  before  them,  him,  or  ante  other 
feaotk  that  shall,  for  him,  or  inhisvicardlge,  brue,  or  sell  ale,&c.  Heys  not  to  bee  punished  by  the 
^ices  for  Ihe  multytude  of  his  women,  unlyll  the  basterds  whereof  he  is  the  reputed  father  bee 
bn|ht  Id.  1  am  the  more  boulde  to  wryte  so  longe  of  thissorrie  matter,  in  respect  you  maye  taltc 
mmaA  beUer  knowledge  of  S'  Jo.  Bentiey,  aod  his  p'lialylie  in  so  vile  a  cause;  and  esteeme  and 
Ji^  of  him  accordinge  to  y'  wisdome  and  good  discretion.  Thus,  humbly  cravinge  p*don,  I 
flwmitty'  good  Wors.  to  the  everlasting  Lorde,  who  ever  kepe  you.  This  I2lh  of  Octob.  1609. 
"  Yo'  La'  humble  poore  (enan(,  atcomandm\  Ad.  Slack.* 

**To  tlie  right  wor"  my  good  Ladle,  the  La.  Bowes  of  Walton,  geive  thelse." 

That  men  who  could  thus  debase  themselves  should  be  held  in  little  esteem 
iod  their  services  ill  requited,  cannot  excite  our  wonder;  and  we  consequently 
fead  without  surprise,  that  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  the  minstrel  and  the  cook 
were  often  better  paid  than  the  priest; — thus  on  the  books  of  the  Stationers* 
Company  for  the  year  1510,  may  be  found  the  following  entry: 

i.  d. 

"  Item,  payd  to  the  preacher        vi  2 

Item,  payd  to  the  minslrell      xij  0 

Item  paid  to  the  coke  iv  0" 

Let  OS  not  conclude,  however,  that  the  age  of  Shakspeare  was  without  in- 
stances of  a  far  difierent  kind,  and  that  religion  and  virtue  were  altogether 
excioded  from  what  ought  to  have  been  their  most  favoured  abode;  it  will  be 
soflScient  to  mention  the  name  of  Bernard  Gilpin,  the  most  exemplary  of  parish* 
priests,  whose  humility,  benevolence,  and  exalted  piety  were  never  exceeded, 
and  whose  ministerial  labours  were  such  as  to  form  a  noble  contrast  to  the 
tiumefal  neglect  of  the  pastoral  care  which  existed  around  him.  Indeed  we  are 
inclined  to  infer,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  individual  instances  of  profligacy 
iod  dissipation  which  may  be  brought  forward,  that  the  country  clergy  then,  as 
BOW,  if  considered  in  the  aggregate,  possessed  more  real  virtue  and  utility  than 
my  other  equally  numerous  body  of  men;  but  that  aberrations  from  the  stricter 
fecency  of  their  order  were,  as  is  still  very  properly  the  case  in  the  present  day, 
narked  with  avidity,  and  censured  with  abhorrence.  To  the  younger  clergy  in 
the  coantry,  also,  was  frequently  committed  the  task  of  education,  a  labour 
of  unspeakable  importance,  but  in  the  period  of  which  wo  are  writing,  attended 
too  often  with  the  most  underserved  contumely  and  contempt.  In  the  Scheie- 
Blaster  of  Ascham  may  be  found  the  most  bitter  complaints  of  the  barbarous  and 
disgraceful  treatment  of  the  able  instructor  of  youth ;  and  the  following  sketches 
of  the  clerical  tutor  from  Peacham  and  Hall,  will  still  further  heighten  and 
aothenticate  the  picture.     The  former  of  these  writers  observes, 

•  I>odf(;*s  Illustrations,  %ol  iii.  p  S91.  t  Reed's  SImkspcarc,  vol  xx  p.  221,  note  7. 
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**  Such  is  the  most  t>ase  and  ridiculoas  parsimony  of  many  ofonr  Genllemeo,  (if  I  mnjm 
termc  lliem)  ihat  if  (liey  can  procure  some  poore  Batchelor  of  Art  from  the  Univenitie  lo  iMcfc 
tlieir  cliildren  to  say  grace,  and  senrc  the  cure  of  an  impropriation,  who  wanting  meaoes  mi 
friends,  will  be  content  upon  (he  promise  of  ten  pounds  a  yeere  at  his  first  comming.  to  be  pleiM4 
with  five ;  the  rest  to  be  set  off  in  hope  of  the  next  advouson  (which  perhaps  was  told  before  the 
young  man  was  borne) :  Or  if  it  chance  to  fall  in  his  time,  his  iady  or  master  tela  him ;  '  ladeei 
Sir  we  are  beholden  unto  you  for  your  paines,  such  a  living  is  lately  faine,  but  I  had  before  naie 
a  promise  of  it  lo  my  butler  or  bailifle,  for  his  true  and  extraordinary  service.' 

^<  Is  it  not  commonly  seene,  that  the  most  Gentlemen  will  give  better  wages,  tod  deale  wnn 
bountifully  wiih  a  fellow  who  can  but  a  dogge,  or  reclaime  a  hawke,  than  upon  an  boneit,  leaned, 
and  well  qualified  man  to  bring  up  their  children  ?  It  may  be,  hence  it  is,  Ihat  dogges  are  able  lo 
make  syllogismes  in  the  fields,  when  their  young  masters  can  conclude  nothing  at  bome,  if  Deci- 
sion of  argument  or  discourse  be  offered  at  the  table."  * 

The  domestic  chaplain  of  Bishop  Hall  Is  touched  with  a  glowing  pencil,  anil 
while  it  faithfully  exhibits  the  servile  and  depressed  state  of  the  poor  tutor,  is,  at 
the  same  time,  wrought  up  with  much  point  and  humour. 

**■  A  gentle  squire  would  gbdiy  entertaine 
Into  his  house  some  treucher-chapelaiDe; 
Some  willing  man,  that  might  instruct  his  sons, 
And  that  woulii  stand  to  good  conditions. 
First,  that  he  lie  upon  the  truckle-bed. 
While  his  young  maister  lieth  o>r  his  head : 
Second,  that  he  do,  upon  no  default. 
Never  presume  to  sit  above  the  salt : 
Third,  that  he  never  change  his  trencher  twise ; 
Fourth,  that  he  use  all  common  courtesies : 
Sit  bare  at  mcales,  and  one  half  rise  and  wait : 
Last,  that  he  never  his  young  maister  beat ; 
Bat  he  must  a«ke  his  mother  to  define 
How  manie  jerks  she  would  his  breech  should  line. 
All  these  obser>'*d,  be  could  contented  be. 
To  give  five  markes,  and  winter  liverie.**  t 

From  the  description  of  the  character  of  the  country  clerical  tutor,  it  is  an  easy 
transition  to  that  of  the  rural  pedagogue  or  schoolmaster,  a  personage  of  not  less 
consequence  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  than  in  the  present  period.  He  frequently 
combined,  indeed,  in  the  sixteenth  century',  the  reputation  of  a  conjuror  with  that 
of  a  schoolmaster,  and  accordingly  in  the  Comedy  of  Errors,  Pinch,  in  the  drama- 
tis personam,  is  described  as  "  a  schoolmaster,  and  a  conjuror,**  and  the  following 
not  very  amiable  portrait  of  his  person  isgiven  towards  the  conclusion  of  theplay: — 

**  They  brought  one  Pinch;  a  hungry  lean- faced  villain, 
A  meer  anatomy,  a  mountebank, 
A  thread-bare  juggler,  and  a  fortune-teller 
A  needy,  hoUow-eye'd,  sharp-looking  wTetch, 
A  living  dead  man :  this  pernicious  blave. 
Forsooth,  took  him  on  as  conjuror."*  X 

Ben  Jonson  also  alludes  to  this  union  of  occupations  when  he  says,  **  I  would  hare 
neVr  a  cunning  schoolemaster  in  England,  I  mean  a  Cunningman  as  a  achoole- 
master;   that  is,  a  Conjurour/*  § 

A  less  formidable  figure  of  a  schoolmaster  has  been  given  us  by  Shakspeare, 
under  the  character  of  Holofernes,  in  Love's  Labour  s  Lost,  where  he  has  drawn 
a  full-length  caricature  of  the  too  frequent  pedantry  of  this  profession.  Yet 
Ilolofernes,  though  he  speak  ''  a  leash  of  languages  at  once,**  is  not  deCcient 
either  in  ability  or  discrimination ;  he  ridicules  with  much  good  sense  and  humour 

*  The  Comploat  Gentleman.  FaKhioning  him  ahwlut ,  in  the  mo<t  nin'Ofimry  and  commondablc  Qualities 
roiH'oruiaj;  Miiule  or  Bod^  that  may  be  requirfd  in  a  Noble  Gentleman.  By  Ht-nry  Peacham  Master  ojf 
Art's :  Srmietime  of  Trinitio  Colledge  in  Camhriil^. 

Thit  book,  which  is  whiteu  in  an  rsRy  and  elci^ant  8t>lo,  u-as  published  in  16^,  and  has  been  !^vcral 
times  re]>nnted ;  it  is  a  work  of  considerable  interest  and  amusement ,  and  thnitns  much  light  on  the  educa- 
tion and  literature  of  its  time«. 

t  Hair*  Satirts,  Book  ii.  sat.  67.  t  Reed's  SI  aksfHare.  \o\   xx.  p  451 

§  The  Staple  of  Newes,  the  third  Intermeade  after  the  third  act. 
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le  literary  fops  of  his  days,  the  '^rackers  of  orthography;"  and  his  conversation 
I  described  by  his  friend.  Sir  Nathaniel,  the  Curate,  as  possessing  all  the  roqui- 
it€S  to  perfection.  **  Sir:  your  reasons  at  dinner  have  been  sharp  and  senten- 
KNis;  pleasant  without  scurrility,  witty  without  afTection,  audacious  without 
mpodency,  learned  without  opinion,  and  strange  without  heresy."  *  *'It  is  very 
iimeolt,**  remarks  Dr.  Johnson,  ''to  add  any  thing  to  this  character  of  the 
iclioolinaster*s  table  talk,  and  perhaps  all  the  precepts  of  Castiglione  will  scarcely 
be  found  to  comprehend  a  rule  for  conversation  so  justly  delineated,  so  widely 
dilated,  and  so  nicely  limited.*'f 

The  country-schoolmasters  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  were,  how- 
ever, if  we  trust  to  accounts  of  Ascham  and  Peacham,  in  general  many  degrees 
below  the  pedagogue  of  Shakspeare  in  ability;  tyranny  and  ignorance  appear  to 
have  been  their  chief  characteristics;  to  such  an  extent,  indeed,  were  they  defi- 
cient in  point  of  necessary  knowledge,  that  Peacham,  speaking  of  bed  masters, 
declares,  **  it  is  a  generall  plague  and  complaint  of  the  whole  land ;  for,  for  one 
discreet  and  able  teacher,  you  shall  [finde  twenty  ignorant  [and  carelesse;  who 
lamong  so  many  fertile  and  delicate  wits  as  England  alfordeth]  whereas  they  make 
one scholler,  they  marre  ten.*'  % 

Ascham  had  endeavoured,  by  every  argument  and  mode  of  persuasion  in  his 
power,  to  check  the  severe  and  indiscriminate  discipline  which  prevailed  among 
the  teachers  in  his  time ;  it  would  seem  in  vain ;  for  Peacham,  about  the  year 
1620,  found  it  necessary  to  recommend  lenity  in  equally  strenuous  terms,  and  has 
pven  a  minute  and  we  have  no  doubt  a  faithful  picture  of  the  various  cruelties  to 
which  scholars  were  then  subjected ;  a  summary  of  the  result  of  this  conduct  may 
lie  drawn  from  his  own  words  where  he  says,  ''  Masters  for  the  most  part  so  lx>- 
have  themselves,  that  their  very  name  is  hatefull  to  the  scholler  who  trembleth  at 
their  comming  in,  rejoyceth  at  their  absence,  and  looketh  his  master  (returned) 
in  the  face,  as  his  deadly  enemy.**  § 

To  the  charges  of  undue  severity  and  defective  literature,  we  must  add,  I  ^m 
afraid,  the  infinitely  more  weighty  accusation  of  frequent  immorality  and  buT- 
foooery.  Ludovicus  Vives,  who  wrote  just  before  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  asserts, 
that  **8ome  schoolmasters  taught  Ovid*s  books  of  love  to  their  scholars,  and  some 
made  expositions,  and  expounded  the  vices  ;'***  and  Peacham,  at  the  close  of  the 
pra  we  are  considering,  censures  in  the  strongest  terms  their  too  common  levity 
and  misconduct : 

"  The  dlMtfet  whereunto  some  of  tbem  are  very  subject,  are  kumaur  andfolljf  (UmI  I  may  say 
DoUiing  oi  ibe  grosse  igoorance  and  iDSufficiency  of  many)  whereby  they  become  ridicolous  and 
cootemplible  both  in  the  schoole  and  abroad.  Hence  it  comes  to  passe,  that  in  many  places,  es- 
pecially in  Italy,  of  all  professions  that  ofpedanteria  is  held  in  basest  repute :  the  schoole-master 
in  erery  comedy  t»eing  brought  upon  the  stage,  to  parallel  the  2kini  or  Panlaloun,  He  made 

good  sport  in  that  excellent  comedy  of  Pedantha,  acted  in  our  Trinity  Collcdge  in  Cambridge, 
IT  1  be  not  deceived,  in  Priicianut  Vapulam,  and  many  of  our  Bnglish  plays. 

"  I  knew  one,  who  in  winter  would  ordinarily  in  a  cold  morning  whip  his  boyes  over  for  no 
olbcr  porpose  ibaa  to  get  himselfe  a  beat :  another  beat  them  for  swearing,  and  all  the  while  he 
swearca  himselfe  with  horrible  oalhes,  he  would  forgive  any  fault  saving  that. 

**  1  kad  1  remember  myseife  (neero  S.  Albanes  In  Hertfordshire,  where  1  was  borne)  a  master, 
«ho  kj  no  entreaty  would  teach  any  scholler  he  had,  farther  than  his  father  had  learned  before 
hiaa ;  as,  if  be  had  onely  learned  but  to  reade  English,  the  sonne,  though  he  went  with  him  seven 
yeerea,  ahoold  goe  no  further :  his  reason  was,  they  would  then  proove  saucy  rogues  and  controulc 
ikeir  fhlkers  :  yet  these  are  they  that  oflentimes  have  our  hopcfuU  gentry  under  their  charge  and 
tBlUoa,  to  bring  them  in  science  and  civility/'ft 

We  must,  I  apprehend,  from  these  representations,  be  induced  to  conclude,  that 
isrnnrance,  despotism,  and  self-sufficiency  were  leading  features  in  the  composition 

•  Act  f .  *c.  I  t  Rced'B  Sbak<ii>earis  vol.  vii.  p.  134.  note  7. 

:  C  «iropl»t  GralUnMii,  p.  ^.  edit,  of  1634.  $  ibid.  p.  95 

'  *  loMnictina  of  a  Chrittian  Womna,  4to.  edit,  of  1567 
rt  CfiaiplMtt Geatlmuui,  p.  26, 97. 
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of  the  country-schoolmaster,  during  this  period  of  our  annals ;  it  would  not  ht 
just,  however,  to  infer  from  these  premises  that  the  larger  schools  were  equally 
unfortunate  in  their  conductors  ;  on  the  contrary,  most  of  the  public  seminaiief 
of  the  capital,  and  many  in  the  large  provincial  towns,  were  under  the  regulatioB 
of  masters  highly  respectable  for  their  erudition;  men,  indeed,  to  whom  neithBr 
Erasmus  nor  Joseph  Scaliger  would  have  refused  the  title  of  ripe  and  good  schotan. 
We  shall  now  pass  forward,  in  the  series  of  our  rural  characters,  to  the  de- 
lineation of  one  of  great  importance  in  a  national  pointof  view,  that  of  the  substn- 
tial  Farmer  or  Yeoman,  of  whom  Harrison  has  left  us  the  following  intereitiig 
definition : — 

"  This  sort  of  people  have  a  certaine  preherolDcnce,  and  more  etUmalion  tiian  Itbonrcnal 
the  common  tort  of  artificers,  and  these  commonlie  live  wealthiile,  k^epe  good  houes,  aod  trmi 
to  get  riches.  They  are  also  for  the  most  part  farmers  to  gentlemen,  or  at  the  leutwiie  artiflccD, 
and  with  graiing,  frequcnling  of  markets,  and  keeping  of  servants  (not  idle  serf  anU,  at  tbe  ccBl^ 
men  doo,  but  such  as  get  both  their  ownc  and  part  of  their  masters  living)  do  come  to  greal  vett, 
in  somuch  that  manic  of  them  are  able  and  doo  buie  the  lands  of  unthrilUe  gentlemen,  and  dOn 
scUing  their  sonnes  to  the  schooles,  to  the  universities,  and  to  the  ins  of  the  court ;  or  olbcrviN 
leaving  them  sufficient  lands  whereupon  they  may  live  without  labour,  doo  make  Ihem  by  lh« 
meanes  to  become  gentlemen  :  these  were  they  that  in  times  past  made  all  France  afraid.  M 
albeit  they  be  not  called  master,  as  gentlemen  are,  or  sir  as  to  knights  appertdneth,  but  OMDe 
John  and  Thomas.  &c.  :  yet  have  they  beene  found  to  have  doone  verle  good  service  :  aod  Ae 
kings  of  England  in  foughten  battels,  were  woont  to  remaine  among  them  (wlio  were  their  M- 
men)  as  the  French  kings  did  amongst  their  horsemen  :  the  prince  thereby  shewing  vbere  kb 
chiefc  strength  did  consist."  * 

After  this  description  of  the  rank  which  the  farmer  held  in  society  we  shall  prth 
ceed  to  state  the  mode  in  which  he  commonly  lived  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth;  and  in 
doing  this  we  have  chosen,  as  usual,  to  adopt  at  considerable,  length  the  language 
of  our  old  writers;  a  practice  to  which  we  shall  in  fuhire  adhere,  while  detailing  the 
manners,  customs,  etc.  of  our  ancestors,  a  practice  which  has  indeed  peculiar  ad- 
vantages ;  for  the  authenticity  of  the  source  is  at  once  apparent,  the  diction  pos- 
sesses a  peculiar  charm  from  its  antique  cast,  and  the  expression  has  a  raciness  and 
force  of  colouring,  which  owes  its  origin  to  actual  inspection,  and  which,  con- 
sequently, it  is  in  vain  to  expect,  on  such  subjects,  from  modern  composition. 

The  houses  or  cottages  of  the  farmer  were  built,  in  places  abounding  in  wood, 
in  a  very  strong  nnd  substantial  manner,  with  not  more  than  four,  six,  or  nine 
inches  between  stud  and  stud  ;  but  in  the  open  and  champagne  country,  they 
were  compelled  to  use  more  flimsy  materials,  with  here  and  there  a  a  girding  to 
which  they  fastened  their  splints,  and  then  covered  the  whole  with  thick  clay  to 
keep  out  the  wind.  '*  Cedes  this  rude  kind  of  building,"  says  Harrison,  *•  made 
the  Spaniards  in  queeiie  Maries  dales  to  wonder,  but  cheeflie  when  they  saw  what 
large  diet  was  used  in  manie  of  these  so  homelie  cottages,  in  so  much  that  one  of 
no  small  reputation  amongst  them  said  after  this  manner:  'These  English 
(quoth  Ite)  have  their  housi's  made  of  sticks  and  durt,  but  they  fare  commonlie 
so  well  as  the  king.'  Whereby  it  appeareth  that  he  liked  better  of  our  good  faro 
in  such  coarse  cabins,  than  of  their  owne  thin  diet  in  their  prince^like  habitations 
and  palaces.*'  f  The  cottages  of  the  peasantry  usually  consisted  of  but  two  rooms 
on  the  ground-floor,  the  outer  for  the  servants,  the  inner  for  the  master  and  his 
family,  and  they  wen*  thatched  with  straw  or  sedge  ;  while  the  dwelling  of  the 
substantial  farmer  was  distributed  into  several  rooms  ;  above  and  beneath  was 
coated  with  white  lime  or  cement,  and  was  very  neatly  roofed  with  reed ;  hena' 
Tusser,  speaking  of  the  farm-house,  gives  the  following  directions  for  repairing 
and  preserving  its  thatch  in  the  month  of  May  : 

**  Where  houses  be  reeded  /as  liouses  have  iiee«P 
Now  pare  of  the  inosse,  aihl  go  boat  in  the  reeil : 


•  n<»Un>licd,  vol.  i.  |».  ?75.  •  llnlinshrM,  vol.  i.  p.  .115. 
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Tlia  jaster  ye  drive  it,  the  smoother  and  pUine, 
More  handsome  je  make  it,  to  shut  off  the  raiue.**  * 

Afeir3rear8  before  the  era  of  which  we  are  treating,  the  venerable  Hugh  La- 
tiBer*  df»cribing  in  one  of  his  impressive  sermons  the  economy  of  a  farmer  in  his 
fiBe,  tells  us  that  his  father,  who  was  a  yeoman,  had  no  land  of  his  own,  but 
Mly  *<  a  farm  of  three  or  four  pounds  by  the  year  at  the  utmost ;  and  hereupon 
k  tilled  so  much  as  kept  half  a  dozen  men.  He  had  a  walk  for  an  hundred 
tep;  and  my  mother  milked  thirty  kine.  He  kept  his  son  at  school  till  he  went 
to  the  university,  and  maintained  him  there ;  ho  married  his  daughters  with  five 
paonds  or  twenty  nobles  a  piece ;  he  kept  hospitality  with  his  neighbours,  and 
nne  alms  he  gave  to  the  poor ;  and  all  this  he  did  out  of  the  said  farm."  f 

Laod  let,  at  this  period,  it  should  be  remembered,  at  about  a  shilling  per  acre; 
ht  ID  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  its  value  rapidly  increased,  together  with  a  propor- 
tiotil  augmentation  of  the  comfort  of  the  farmer,  who  even  began  to  exhibit  the 
elegancies  and  luxuries  of  life.  Of  the  change  which  took  place  in  rural  economy 
Imrds  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  following  faithful  and  interesting 
fietiire  has  been  drawn  by  the  pencil  of  Harrison,  who,  noticing  the  additional 
iffendoar  of  gentlemen's  houses,  remarks, — 

"  la  Umet  past  the  costlie  funilture  staled  there,  whereas  now  it  is  descended  yet  lower,  even 
■It  aiBie  farmers,  who  hy  vertue  of  their  old  and  not  of  their  new  leases,  have  for  the  most 
lat  IcAnied  alto  to  garnish  their  cuphords  wilh  plate,  their  ioined  hcds  with  tapistrie  and  sillce 
teifuigs,  and  tbeir  tables  with  carpets  and  fine  naperie,  whereby  I  he  wealth  of  our  countrie 
[Oad  be  praised  therefore,  and  give  us  grace  to  imploie  it  well)  doolh  infinitlie  appeare.  Neither 
iso  1  ipeake  this  in  reproch  of  ante  man,  God  is  my  judge,  but  to  shew  that  I  do  rejoise  rather, 
la  Ke  kav  Ood  hath  blessed  us  with  his  good  gifts ;  and  whilest  1  behold  how  that  in  a  time 
vhereiD  all  things  are  growen  to  most  excessive  prices,  and  what  commoditie  so  ever  is  to  be  had, 
li  4aily  pliMdKed  from  the  commonaltie  by  such  as  loolte  in  to  everie  trade,  we  doo  yet  find  the 
■Bias  to  obtelo  and  atchive  such  furniture  as  here  lo  fore  halh  beene  unpossible.  There  are  old 
■ea  yet  dwelling  in  the  village  where  1  remaine,  which  have  noted  three  things  to  be  marvellouslie 
dlered  in  England  within  their  sound  remembrance ;  and  other  three  things  too  too  much  en- 
owed.  Ome  18,  the  multitude  of  chimnies  lalelie  erected,  whereas  in  their  yoong  dales  there 
vcre  not  above  two  or  three,  if  so  manie  in  most  uplandish  townes  of  the  realme,  (the  religions 
houses^  and  manor  places  of  their  lords  alwaies  excepted,  and  peradvenlure  some  great  personages) 
tet  ech  one  made  his  fire  against  a  rere  dosse  in  the  hall,  where  he  dined  and  dressed  his  meat. 

**  The  meeamd  is  the  great  (although  not  geuerall)  amendment  of  lodging,  for  (said  they)  our 
fatten  (yea  and  wee  ourselves  also)  have  lien  full  oft  upon  straw  pallets,  on  rough  mats  covered 
Mlie  with  a  thM,  under  coverlets  made  of  dagswain  or  hop  harlots  (I  use  their  owne  termes), 
aMi  a  good  round  log  under  their  heads  instead  of  a  bolster  or  pillow.  If  it  were  so  that  our 
falbcfs  or  the  good  man  of  the  house,  had  within  seven  yeares  after  his  mariage  purchased  a  mat- 
iRfi  or  iockebed,  and  thereto  a  saclte  of  chaflTo  to  rest  his  head  upon,  he  thought  himselfe  to  be  as 
veU  lodged  as  the  lord  of  the  towne,  that  peradventure  laie  seldome  in  a  bed  of  downe  or  whole 
fethers ;  ao  well  were  they  contented,  and  wilh  such  base  kind  of  furniture  :  which  also  is  not 
verle  MCfa  amended  at  yet  in  [some  parts  of  Bedfordshire,  and  elsewhere  further  oflT  from  our 
saalbeme  parts.  Pillowes  (said  they)  were  thought  m^et  onelie  for  women  in  child  bed.  As  for 
servants.  If  they  had  ante  sh^et  above  them  it  was  well,  for  seldome  had  they  anie  under  their  bo- 
dies, to  keepe  them  from  the  pricliing  straws  that  ran  oft  through  the  canvas  of  the  pallet,  and 
iised  Ihehr  hardened  hides. 

"  The  third  thing  they  tell  of,  is  the  exchange  of  vesscll,  as  of  treene  platters  into  pewter,  and 
wodden  spoonet  into  silver  or  tin.  For  so  common  was  all  sorts  of  treene  stufi*  in  old  time,  that  a 
■an  ihould  faardlie  find  four  p^es  of  pewter  (of  which  one  was  peradventure  a  salt)  in  a  good 
brBMr'ft  house,  and  yet  for  all  this  frugalilie  (if  it  may  so  be  justly  called)  they  were  scarce  able 
ta  live  and  paie  their  rents  at  their  dales  without  selling  of  a  cow,  or  an  horsse,  or  more,  although 
they  paid  but  fonre  pounds  at  the  uttermost  by  the  ycare.  Such  also  was  their  povertie,  that  if 
f«M  one  od  fanner  or  husbandman  had  btene  at  the  alehouse,  a  thing  greatlie  used  in  those  dales. 
amongst  six  or  seven  of  his  neightM)urs,  and  there  in  a  braverie  to  shew  what  store  he  had,  did 

*  Three  editiont  of  Tusaer**  Poem  on  HuHbandry  are  now  before  me ;  the  first  printed  in  1657,  entitled. 
*  A  hmidreth  lood  Pointed  of  Husbandrie ;  ^  the.  4to.  edition  of  1586,  termed  **  Five  Hundred  PoiuteA  f  »f 
Guod  HiMbaadrie;  **  and  ^Tiuaer  Redivivut,'*  bj  Daniel  Hilman,  first  published  in  1710,  and  again  in  1744 ; 
Ae  qoatraio  just  quoted  is  from  the  copy  of  1744,  p.  56. 

t  Gilpiii's  Life  of  lAtimer,  p.  2. 
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cast  down  bis  parse,  and  therein  a  noble  or  six  sliilUngfl  in  silver,  onto  tliem  (for  few  racb  men 
fben  cared  Tor  gold,  because  it  was  not  so  readle  paiment,  and  they  were  oAinforced  toglrea 
periie  for  tbe  eicbange  of  an  angell)  it  was  verie  lilielie  tbat  all  tbe  rest  could  not  laie  downe  m 
mucb  against  it :  wbereas  In  my  time,  altbougb  peradvenlure  foure  poundes  of  old  rent  be  impio<* 
vcd  to  fortie,  fiftie,  or  an  bundred  pounds,  yet  will  the  farmer  as  another  palne  or  date  tr6e  thinks 
his  gaines  veric  small  toward  the  end  of  bis  terme,  if  be  have  not  six  or  teren  yeares  rent  lieing  hf 
him,  thcrewilb  lo  purchase  a  new  lease,  beside  a  faire  garoish  of  pewter  on  bis  cupbord,  with  to 
much  in  od  vessell  going  about  the  boose^  thr6e  or  foure  feather  beds,  so  manie  coverlids  and 
carpels  of  lapislrie,  a  silver  salt,  a  bowle  for  wine  (if  not  an  whole  neast)  and  a  douen  of  tpoonet 
to  furnish  up  tbe  sute."* 

To  this  curious  delineation  of  the  furniture  and  household  accommodation  of  the 
farmer,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  complete  the  sketch,  to  add  a  few  things 
relative  to  his  diet  and  hospitality.  Contrary  to  what  has  taken  place  in  modern 
times,  the  hours  for  meals  were  later  with  the  artificer  and  the  husbandman  than 
with  the  higher  orderof  society;  the  farmer  and  his  servants  usually  sitting  down  to 
dinner  at  one  o'clock,  and  to  supper  at  seven,  while  the  nobleman  and  gentleman 
took  the  first  at  eleven  in  the  morning,  and  the  second  at  Ave  in  the  afternoon. 

It  would  appear  that,  from  the  cottage  to  the  palace,  good  eating  was  as  much 
cultivated  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  as  it  has  been  in  any  subsequent  period;  and 
the  rites  of  hospitality,  more  especially  in  the  country,  were  observed  with  a  fre- 
quency and  cordiality  which  a  further  progress  in  civilisation  has  rather  tended  to 
check  than  to  increase. 

Of  the  larder  of  the  cotter  and  the  shepherd,  and  of  the  hospitality  of  the  former, 
a  pretty  accurate  idea  may  be  acquired  from  the  simple  yet  beautiful  strains  of  an 
old  pastoral  bard  of  Elizabeth's  days,  who,  describing  a  nobleman  fatigued  by  the 
chase,  the  heat  of  the  weather,  and  long  fasting,  adds  that  he— 


?( 
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Did  house  him  ia  a  pcakish  graunge 
Within  a  forrest  great : 

Wheare,  knowne,  and  welcooi'd,  as  the  place 

And  persons  might  afforde, 
Browne  bread,  whig,  bacon,  curds,  and  milke, 

Were  set  him  on  the  borde : 


The  picture  of  the  shepherd  youth  is  so 
portion  of  it  is  illustrative  of  our  subject, 
text  as  will  render  the  figure  complete. 

**  Sweet  growle,  or  whig,  his  bottle  had 
As  much  as  it  might  hold : 

A  sheeve  of  bread  as  browne  as  nut. 

And  cheese  as  white  as  anowe, 
And  wildings,  or  the  season's  llruite, 

He  did  in  scrip  bestow: 

And  whil'st  his  py-bald  curre  did  sleepe, 

And  sheep-booke  lay  him  by. 
On  hollow  quilles  of  oten  strawe 

He  piped  melody  :— 

-------    With  the  sun 

He  doth  his  flocke  unfold, 
And  all  the  day  on  hill  or  plaine 

He  merrie  chat  can  hold  : 

And  with  the  sun  doth  folde  againe ; 

Then  jogging  home  betime. 
He  turnes  a  crab,  or  tunes  a  round, 

Or  sings  some  merrie  ryme : 


A  cushion  made  of  lists,  a  stoole 

Half  backed  with  a  houpe, 
Were  brought  him,  and  he  sitteth  down 

Besides  a  sorry  coupe. 

The  poor  old  couple  wish\  their  bread 
Were  wheat,  their  whig  were  perry. 

Their  bacon  beefe,  their  milke  and  curds 
Weare  creame,  to  make  him  mery."  f 

exquisitely  drawn  that,  though  only  a 
we  cannot  avoid  giving  so  much  of  the 

Nor  laches  he  gleeful  tales  to  tell, 
WhiPst  round  the  bole  doth  trot ; 

And  sitteth  singing  care  away. 
Till  he  to  bed  hath  got. 

Theare  sleeps  he  soundly  all  the  night, 

Forgetting  morrow  cares, 
Nor  feares  he  blasting  of  his  oome 

Nor  uttering  of  his  wares, 

Or  stormes  by  seas,  or  stirrea  on  land, 

Or  cracke  of  credite  lost, 
Not  spending  franklier  than  his  flocke 

Shall  still  deflray  the  cost. 

Wei  wot  T,  sooth  they  say  that  say : 

More  quiet  nightes  and  dales 
The  shepheard  sleepes  and  wakes  than  he 

Whose  cattel  he  doth  graize.'*! 


•  Holinshed,  vol  i.  p.  317,318. 

\  Warncr'M  Albion's  England,  chap.  43.    Chalmers's  English  Poets,  toI  ir.  p.  603. 

4  Waratr  iu  Cbahners's  PoeU,  toI.  it.  p.  5B3,  553. 
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The  lines  io  Italics  allude  to  the  favourite  beverage  of  the  peasantry,  aud  the 
io  which  they  recreated  themselves  over  the  spicy  bowl.  To  '4urne  a 
cndi**  is  to  Toast  a  wilding  or  wild  apple  in  the  fire,  for  the  purpose  of  being  thrown 
hot  into  a  bowl  of  nut-brown  ale,  into  which  had  been  previously  put  a 
some  aplee  and  sugar.  To  this  delicious  compound  Shakspeare  has 
fceqamtly  referred;  thus,  in  Love's  Labour's  Lost  one  of  his  designations  of 
violer  iSy 

**  When  roaated  crabs  hiss  in  the  bowl :  "*  * 

and  Puck,  describing  his  own  wanton  tricks,  in  Midsummer  Night's  Dream, 
says— 

**  And  sometime  lurk  I  in  a  gossip's  bowl, 
In  Tery  likeness  or  a  roasted  crab, 
And  when  she  drinks,  against  her  lips  I  bob.*'  f 

The  very  expression  to  turn  a  crab  will  be  found  in  the  following  passages  from 
two  old  plays,  in  the  first  of  which  the  good  man  says  he  will 

**  Sit  down  in  his  chaire  by  his  wife  faire  Alison, 
And  tume  a  crabbe  in  the  fire;" ^ 

and  in  the  second,  Christmas  is  personified 

— ^-^^  sitting  in  a  corner  turning  crabs. 
Or  coughing  o'er  a  warmed  pot  of  ale."  S 

Nor  can  we  omit,  in  closing  this  series  of  quotations,  the  following  stanzas  of  a 
ine  old  aong  in  the  curious  comedy  of  '*  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle/'  first  printed 
to  1575: 

**  I  love  no  rost,  but  a  nut  brown  toste, 
and  a  crab  layde  in  the  fyre ; 
A  lytle  bread  shall  do  me  stead, 
much  bread  I  not  desyre. 

No  IVoste  nor  snow,  no  winde,  I  trow, 
I  Can  hurte  me  ir  I  wolde, 

I  am  so  wrapt,  and  throwly  lapt 
of  joly  good  ale,  and  olde. 

Back  and  syde  go  bare,  go  bare, 
1  booth  foote  and  hande  go  coldt; 

But  belly,  God  sende  thee  good  ale  ynoughe, 
whether  it  be  newe  or  olde.**** 

To  tell  gleeful  tales,  ^'whilst  round  the  bole  doth  trot,"  was  an  amusement 
nmch  more  common  among  our  ancestors,  during  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  and  the 
lobsequent  century,  than  it  has  been  in  any  later  period.  The  Winter's  Tale  of 
Shakspeare  owes  its  title  to  this  custom,  of  which  an  example  is  placed  before  us 
io  the  first  scene  of  the  second  act. 

Her,  Come,  Sir— 

—  Pray  you,  sit  by  us, 
And  tell 's  a  tale. 
Mam.  Merry,  or  sad,  shal't  be  ? 
Her,  As  merry  as  you  will,  ft 

Aid  Barton,  the  first  edition  of  whose  "Anatomy  of  Melancholy"  was  published 
in  J617,  enumerates,  among  the  ordinary  recreations  of  Winter,  **  merry  tales  of 
mint  knights,  queens,  lovers,  lords,  ladies,  giants,  dwarfs,  thieves,  cheaters, 
Pitches,  fayries,  goblins,  friars,  etc.— which  some  delight  to  hear,  some  to  tell; 

•ActT  tc.  tl.     SoMf  at  the  conclusion.  +  Act  ii.  sc.  1.  .     ^t    .    ./.^a 

t  baoKMi  and  Pithiaa,  1582.  J  Summers  Last  Will  and  Testament,  by  Nash,  1600 

**  laiioductonr  Song  to  the  second  act.    Vide  Ancient  British  Drama,  toI.  i. 
-tt  Heed's  Slnkspcare,  toI.  iz.  p.  S65. 
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all  are  well  pleased  with;'*  and  he  remarks  shortly  afterwards,  "when  three « 
four  good  companions  meet,  they  tell  old  stories  by  the  fire-dde,  or  in  theaan,  ai 
old  folks  usually  do,  remembering  afresh  and  with  pleasure  antient  nialten«  aii 
such  like  accidents,  which  happened  in  their  younger  years."  *  MiUon  al«s  m 
his  *'L*AlI^ro/'  first  printed  in  1645,  gives  a  conspicuous  station 

— »-  "  to  the  spicy  not-brown  ale, 
With  stories  told  of  many  a  feat :  ** 

and  adds , 

**  Thos  done  the  tales,  to  bed  they  creep. 
By  whispering  winds  soon  laU*d  to  sleep  .  f 

The  farmer's  daily  diet  may  be  drawn  with  sufficientaccuracy  from  the  cunow 
old  Georgic  of  Tusser,  a  poem  which,  more  than  any  other  that  we  possess 
throws  light  upon  the  agricultural  manners  and  customs  of  the  age.  In  Lent, 
says  this  entertaining  iMird,  the  farmer  must  in  the  first  place  consume  his  red 
herring,  and  afterwards  his  salt  fish,  which  should  be  kept  in  store,  indeed,  and 
considered  as  good  even  when  Lent  is  past;  and  with  these  leeks  and  peas  should 
be  procured  for  pottage,  with  the  view  of  saving  milk,  oatmeal,  and  bread:  at 
Easter  veale  and  bacon  are  to  be  the  chief  articles;  at  Martilmas  salted  beef, 
*'when  country  folk  do  dainties  lack:**  at  Midsummer,  when  mackrel  areouto( 
season,  grasse  (that  is  sallads,  etc.),  fresh  beef  and  pease:  at  Michaelmas  fresh 
herring  and  fatted:]:  crones:  at  All  Saints  pork  and  souse,  sprats  and  spurlings:  at 
Christmas  he  enjoins  the  farmer  to  '^plaie  and  make  good  cheere,'*  and  he  con- 
cludes by  advising  him,  as  was  the  custom  in  Elizabeth's  time,  toobserve  Fridays, 
Saturdays,  and  Wednesdays  as  fish-days;  to  **keep  embrings  well  and  Easting 
dayes,'*  and  if  fish  and  fruit  be  scarce,  to  supply  their  want  with  butler  and 
cheese.  §    To  these  recommendations  he  adds,  in  another  place,  that 

**  Good  ploughmen  look  weekly,  or  custom  and  right, 
For  rostmeat  on  sundaies,  and  thur8<lay  at  night :  '* 

and  he  subsequently  gives  directions  for  writing  what  he  terms  ^'husbandlie 
posies,'*  that  is,  economical  proverbs  in  rhyme,  to  be  hung  up  in  the  Hall,  the 
parlour,  the  ghesfs  chamber,  and  the  good  man's  own  bed  chamber.** 

If  the  farmer  have  a  visitor,  our  worthy  bard  is  not  illiberal  in  his  allowance* 
but  advises  him  to  place  three  dishes  on  his  table  at  dinner,  well  dressed, 
which,  says  he,  will  be  sufficient  to  please  your  friend,  and  will  become  vour 
Hall.  It 

On  days  of  feasting  and  rejoicing,  however,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  common 
custom  for  the  guests  to  bring  their  victuals  with  them,  forming  as  it  were  a  pic- 
nic meal;  thus,  Harrison,  describing  the  occasional  mirth  and  hospitality  of  the 
farmer,  says, — 

^*  Id  feasling  the  husbandmeo  doo  eiceed  after  their  manner :  especiallie  atbridallet,  purificalioei 
of  women,  and  such  od  meetings,  where  it  is  incredible  to  tell  what  meat  is  consumed  and  spent, 
ech  one  bringing  such  a  dish,  or  so  manie  with  him  as  his  wife  and  he  doo  coniult  upon,  bat 
alwaies  with  this  consideration,  that  the  IMer  friend  shall  have  the  better  provision.  This  alio 
is  commonlie  s^ne  at  these  bankets,  that  the  good  man  of  the  bouse  is  not  charged  with  any 
thing  saTing  bread,  drink,  sauce,  houseroome,  and  Are.  (  He  then  gives  ut  the  followliig  naive 
and  pleasing  picture  of  their  festivity  and  content. )  The  husbandmen  are  sulBclentlie  liberall, 
and  verie  fr^ndlie  at  their  tables,  and  when  they  mM,  they  are  so  merie  withoat  malice,  and 
plaine  without  inward  Italian  or  French  cran  and  subtiltie,  that  it  would  doo  a  man  good  lobe li 
companie  among  them.  Herein  only  are  the  inferiour  sort  somewhat  to  be  blamed,  that  befag 
thus  assembled,  their  taike  is  now  and  then  such  as  savoureth  of  scurrilitie  and  ribahlrle,  a  lUag 

*  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  r>.  172,  173..  eighth  edition  of  1676. 
t  Milton*!  PocmH  by  Warton,  secoDd  e<litioti,  p.  56,  61. 

i  Crone*  are  ewes  whose  teeth  are  so  worn  down,  that  they  can  no  longer  live  in  their  sheep-walk  :  bst 
will  aometimes,  if  put  into  good  posture,  thrive  exceedingly. 
S  Tusser.  4ln  edit.  1686..  chap.  12.  fol.  Xo.  26.  \i  Ibid.  fol.  138.  IM,  14&. 

••  Ibid,  of  1586.  fol.  133. 
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IncideiU  to  ctrteri  and  clowns,  who  thinke  themselves  not  lo  be  merie  and  welcome,  if 
foolish  Teines  in  this  bebalfe  be  never  so  Utile  restrained.  This  is  moreover  to  be  added  in 
neeiings,  that  if  they  happen  to  stumble  upon  a  pdece  of  venison,  and  a  cup  of  wine  or 
ilnmg  beere  or  ale  (which  latter  they  commonlie  provide  against  their  appointed  dales) 
hef  Ifcinke  their  cb^ere  so  great,  and  themselves  to  have  fared  so  well,  as  the  lord  Malor  of 
Mmitm^  with  whome  when  their  bellies  be  full  they  will  not  often  sliclie  to  malse  comparison, 
vying,  /  have  dined  io  well  a»  my  lord  maiar)  because  that  of  a  subject  there  is  no  publike 
tSccr  oi  anie  caiie  In  Europe^  that  may  compare  in  port  and  countenance  with  him  during  the 
lioie  of  bis  office."  * 

The  dress  of  the  farmer  during  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  plain 
lad  durable;  consisting,  for  common  purposes,  of  coarse  gray  cloth  or  fustian,  in 
the  form  of  tnuik-hose,  frock,  or  doublet. 

To  his  account  of  the  farmer's  mode  of  living,  it  will  be  proper  to  add  a  brief 
description  of  his  coadjutor  in  domestic  economy,  the  English  housewife,  a  per- 
aota^e  of  no  small  importance;  for,  as  honest  Tusser  has  justly  observed, 

**  House  kcpiog  and  husbandry,  if  It  be  good, 
mutt  love  one  another,  as  cousinnes  in  blood. 
The  wife  to,  mast  husband  as  well  as  the  man, 
or  farewell  thy  husbandry,  doe  what  thou  can."t 

Of  the  qualifications  necessary  to  constitute  this  useful  character,  Gervaso 
Markham  has  given  us  a  very  curious  detail,  in  his  work  entitled  '<  The  English 
Hooaewife;"  which,  though  not  published  until  the  close  of  the  Shakspearian  era, 
afypears,  from  the  dedication  to  Frances,  Countess  Dowager  of  Exeter,  to  have 
been  written  long  anterior  to  its  transmission  to  the  press;  for  it  is  there  said, 
**That  much  of  it  was  a  manuscript  which  many  years  ago  belonged  to  an 
honourable  Countess,  one  of  the  greatest  glories  of  our  ^  kingdom."  It  is  a  de- 
lineation which,  as  supposed  of  easy  practical  application,  does  honour  to  the  sex 
and  to  the  age.  After  expatiating  on  the  necessity  of  a  religious  example  to  her 
household,  on  the  part  of  the  good  housewife,  he  thus  proceeds: 

"  Next  oDto  her  sanctity  and  holiness  of  life  it  Is  meet  that  our  English  Housewife  be  a  woman 
•f  great  modesty  and  temperance,  as  well  inwardly  as  outwardly ;  inwardly,  as  in  her  behaviour  and 
carriage  towards  her  husband,  wherein  she  shall  shun  all  violence  of  rage,  passion  and  humour, 
coveting  leas  to  direct  than  to  l>e  directed,  appearing  ever  unto  him  pleasant,  amiable  and  delightful ; 
and,  iho'  occasion  of  mishaps,  or  the  mis-government  of  his  will  may  induce  her  to  contrary  thoughts 
yelveftnonsly  to  suppress  them,  and  with  a  mild  sufferance  rather  to  call  him  home  from  his  error, 
than  with  the  strength  of  anger  to  abate  the  least  spark  of  his  evil,  calling  into  her  mind,  that 
evil  and  oDComely  language  is  deformed,  though  uttered  even  to  servants;  but  most  monstrous 
mi  ogly,  when  it  appears  before  the  presence  of  a  husband  :  outwardly,  as  in  her  apparel,  and 
dfct,  boCb  which  she  shall  proportion  according  to  the  competency  of  her  husband's  estate  and 
c^Uag,  making  her  circle  rather  strait  than  large :  for  it  Is  a  rule,  if  we  extend  to  the  uttermost, 
we  lake  away  increase:  if  we  go  a  hairs  bredth  beyond,  we  enter  into  consumption:  but  if  we 
prcMive  any  part,  we  build  strong  forts  against  the  adversaries  of  fortune,  provided  that  such 
prcMrvalioD  l>e  honest  and  consclonable :  for  as  lavish  prodigality  is  brutish,  so  miserable 
cweUoiDCia  is  hellish.  Let  therefore  the  Housewife's  garments  be  comely  and  strong,  made  as 
Witt  la  preserve  the  health,  as  to  adorn  the  person,  altogether  without  tojish  garnishes,  or  the 
ef  ligbl  eolonrs,  and  as  far  from  the  vanity  of  new  and  fantastlck  fashions,  as  near  to  the 
inilalion  of  modest  matrons.  Let  her  djet  be  wholesome  and  cleanly,  prepared  at  due 
and  cook'd  with  care  and  diligence  ;  let  it  be  rather  lo  satlsfie  nature,  than  her  affections, 
aid  mfter  to  kill  hunger  than  revive  new  appetites ;  let  It  proceed  more  from  the  provision  of 
ksr  owD  yard,  than  the  furniture  of  the  markets ;  and  let  it  be  rather  esteemed  for  the  familiar 
she  hath  without  it,  than  for  the  strangeness  and  rarity  it  bringeth  from  other 


"To  eondnde,  onr  English  Housewife  must  be  of  chast  thoughts,  stout  courage,  patient, 
Y  watchful,  diUgent,  witty,  pleasant,  constant  in  friendship,  full  of  good  neighbour-hood, 


*  Holmhed,  vol.  L  p.  288.  t  Tusser,  first  edit,  of  1557,  title-page. 

X  The  Engliah  Houae-Wife,  oontainiiur  the  inward  and  outward  vertues  which  ought  to  be  in  a  Compleat 
Hon*,   l^iatli fdition,  lens.    Dedication. 
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wise  In  discourse,  but  Dot  ftreqaent  therein,  sharp  and  quick  of  speech,  bat  not  bitter  or  talkattfc, 
secret   In  her  affairs,  comrorlable  in  her  counsels,  and  generally  skiirol  in  the  worthy  knowledget    t 
which  do  belong  to  her  vocation."  * 

These  knowledges,  he  then  states,  should  consist  in  an  intimacy  with  domestic  ' 
physic,  with  cookery,  with  the  distillation  of  waters,  with  the  making  and  dying 
of  cloth,  with  the  conduct  of  dairies,  and  with  malting,  brewing,  and  baking;  for 
all  which  he  gives  very  ample  directions.  Markham,  indeed,  seems  to  have  taken 
the  greater  part  of  this  picture  from  his  predecessor  Tusser,  in  whose  poems  on 
husbandry  may  be  found,  among  many  others,  the  following  excellent  precepts 
for  the  conduct  of  the  good  house-wife : — 

**  In  Marche  and  in  Aprill  from  morning  to  night : 
in  sowing  and  setting  good  huswiTes  delight. 
To  have  in  their  garden  or  some  other  plot: 
to  trim  up  their  house  and  to  fumiah  their  pot. 

Have  millons  at  Mihelmas,  parsneps  in  lent : 
In  June,  buttred  beanes,  saveth  fish  to  be  spent. 
With  those  and  good  pottage  inough  having  than : 
thou  winnest  the  heart  or  thj  laboring  man. 

From  Aprill  begin  til  saint  Andrew  be  past : 
.  80  long  with  good  huswives  their  dairies  doe  last. 
Good  milche  bease  and  pastui'e,  good  husbandes  provide  : 
good  huswives  know  best  all  the  rest  how  to  guide. 

But  huswives,  that  leame  not  to  make  their  owne  cheese : 
with  trusting  of  others,  have  thes  for  their  feese: 
Their  milke  sbpt  in  corners  their  creame  ai  to  sost : 
their  milk  pannes  so  flotte,  that  their  cheeses  be  lost. 

Where  some  of  a  kowe  roaketh  yerely  a  pounde : 
these  huswives  crye  creake  for  their  voice  will  not  sounde. 
The  servauntes  suspecting  their  dame,  lye  in  waighte : 
with  one  thing  or  other  they  trudge  away  straight. 

Then  neighbour  (for  god's  sake)  if  any  such  be ; 

if  you  know  a  good  servint,  waine  her  to  me. 

Such  maister  suche  man,  and  such  mistres  such  mayde : 

such  husbandes  and  huswives,  suche  houses  araide. 

For  flax  and  for  hemp,  for  to  have  of  her  owne : 
the  wife  must  in  May  take  good  hede  it  be  sowne. 
And  trim  me  it  and  keepe  it  to  serve  at  a  nede : 
the  femble  to  spin  and  the  karle  for  her  fede. 

Good  husbandes  abrode  sekelh  al  wel  to  have : 
good  huswives  at  home  seketh  al  wel  to  save. 
Thus  having  and  saving  in  place  where  they  meete : 
make  profit  with  pleasure  suche  couples  to  greete.**  f 

But  it  is  in  **  The  points  of  Huswifry  united  to  the  comfort  of  Husbandry,"  of 
the  good  old  poet,  that  we  recognise  the  most  perfect  picture  of  the  domestic 
economy  of  agricultural  life  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth.  This  material  addition  to 
the  husbandry  of  our  author  appeared  in  1570,  and  embraces  a  complete  view  of 
the  province  of  the  Huswife,  with  all  her  daily  labours  and  duties,  which  are 
divided  into — 1st,  Morning  Works;  2dly,  Breakfast  Doings;  3dly,  Dinner  Matters; 
4thly,  Afternoon  Works;  5thly,  Evening  Works;  6thly,  Supper-Matters;  and 
7thly,  After-Supper  Matters. 

From  the  details  of  this  arrangement  we  learn,  that  the  servants  in  summer 
rose  at  four,  and  in  winter  at  five  o'clock;  that  in  the  latter  season  they  were 
called  to  breakfast  on  the  appearance  of  the  day-star,  and  that  the  huswise  herself 
was  the  carver  and  distributer  of  the  meat  and  pottage.    We  find,  likewise,  and 

•  EugUsh  House- Wife,  p  2, 3, 4.  f  Tusser,  first  edit.  p.  14, 15. 
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it » the  only  objectionable  article  in  the  admonitions  of  the  poet,  that  he  recom- 
nends  his  dame  not  to  scold,  but  to  thrash  heartily  her  maids  when  refractory; 
and  be  adds  a  circumstance  rather  extraordinary,  but  at  the  same  time  strongly 
recommendatory  of  the  effects  of  music,  that 

**  Such  senrants  are  oftenett  painfbll  and  good, 
Thai  sing  io  their  labour,  as  birds  in  the  wood." 

Dinner,  he  enjoins,  should  be  taken  at  noon;  should  be  quickly  dispatched;  and 
fbonld  exhibit  plenty,  but  no  dainties. 

The  bare  table,  he  observes,  will  do  as  well,  as  if  covered  with  a  cloth,  which 
is  liable  to  be  cut;  and  that  wooden  and  pewter  dishes  and  tin  vessels  for  liquor 
are  the  best,  as  most  secure;  and  then,  with  his  accustomed  piety,  he  advises  the 
n^ular  use  of  grace— 

**  At  dinner,  at  supper,  at  morning,  at  night, 
GiTe  thanks  unto  God.*' 

As  soon  as  dinner  is  over,  the  servants  are  again  set  to  work,  and  he  very  hu- 
manely adds, 

"  To  senrant  in  seikness,  see  nothing  ye  gruteh, 
A  thing  of  a  trifle  shaU  comfort  him  much/' 

Many  precepts,  strictly  economical,  then  follow,  in  which  the  huswife  is  direct- 
ed to  save  her  parings,  drippings,  and  skimmings  for  the  sake  of  her  poultry,  and 
for  ''  medicine  for  cattle,  for  cart,  and  for  shoe;**  to  employ  the  afternoon,  like  a 
gcid  sempstress,  in  making  and  mending;  to  keep  her  maids  cleanly  in  their 
persons,  to  call  them  quarterly  to  account,  to  mark  and  number  accurately  her 
linen,  to  saye  her  feathers,  to  use  little  spice,  and  to  make  her  own  candle. 

The  business  of  the  evening  commences  with  preparations  for  supper,  as  soon 
a$  the  hens  go  to  roost;  the  hogs  are  then  to  be  served,  the  cows  milked,  and  as 
night  comes  on,  the  servants  return,  but  none  empty-handed,  some  bringing  in 
wood,  some  logs,  etc.  The  cattle,  both  without  and  within  doors,  are  next  to  be 
attended  to,  all  clothes  brought  into  the  house,  and  no  door  left  unbolted,  and  the 
duties  of  the  evening  close  with  this  injunction : 

**  Thou  woman,  whom  pity  becometh  the  best, 
Grant  all  that  hath  laboured  time  to  lake  rest.** 

Supper  now  is  spread,  and  the  scene  opens  with  an  excellent  persuasive  to 
cheerfulness  and  hospitality : 

**  Provide  for  thy  husband,  to  make  him  good  cheer, 
Make  merry  together,  while  time  ye  be  here. 
A-bed  and  at  board,  howsoever  berall. 
Whatever  God  sendeth,  be  merry  withall. 
No  taunts  before  servants,  for  hindering  of  fame, 
No  jarring  too  loud,  for  avoiding  of  shame." 

The  servants  are  then  ordered  to  be  courteous,  and  attentive  to  each  other, 
especially  at  their  meals,  and  directions  are  given  for  the  next  morning's  work. 

The  last  section,  entitled  *' After-supiier  matters,"  is  introduced  and  terminated 
io  a  very  moral  and  impressive  manner.     The  first  couplet  tells  us  to 

**  Remember  those  children,  whose  parents  be  poor. 
Which  hunger,  yet  dare  not  to  cravo  at  thy  door  ;*' 

the  band(^  is  then  ordered  to  have  the  bones  and  the  scraps ;  the  huswife  looks 
carefully  to  the  Ore,  the  candle,  and  the  keys;  the  whole  family  retire  to  rest,  at 
nine  in  winter,  and  at  ten  in  summer,  and  the  farmer's  day  closes  with  four  lines 
which  ought  to  be  written  in  letters  of  gold,  and  which,  if  duly  observed,  would 
ensure  a  great  portion  of  the  happiness  obtainable  by  man  : 
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Be  lowly,  not  snllen,  if  aDght  eo  amiii; 
What  wreatins  may  lose  thee,  that  win  with  a  kits. 
Both  bear  and  forbear,  now  and  then  as  ye  may. 
Then  wench,  God  a  mercy !  thy  husband  will  say."  * 


*  MaTor'tf  Tusser,  p.  847.  ad  p.  970. 

Even  this,  and  every  other  description  of  the  duties  of  the  Huswife,  may  be  traced  to  **Tbe  Bookof 
Husbandry,"  written  by  Sir  Anthony  Fitzherbert,  of  Norbury,  in  Derbyshire. ' 

This  gentleman,  who  was  a  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  is  jostly  en- 
titled to  the  appellation  of  '*  tlie  father  of  English  Husbandry."  His  work,  the  first  edition  of  which  was 
printed  by  Richard  P^jrnson,  in  1&23,  4to.,  underwent  not  less  than  eleven  editions  during  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  soon  excited  among  his  couatrvmen  a  most  beneficial  spirit  of  emulation.  Notwithstanding 
these  numerous  impressions,  there  are  probably  not  ten  complete  copies  left  In  the  kingdom. 

One  of  these  is,  however,  now  before  me,  included  in  a  thick  duodectsM,  of  which  the  first  artidt  is 
**  Xenophon's  treatise  of  hou«eholde,"  black  letter,  title  wanting ;  the  colophon,  **  Imprinted  At  London 
in  fletestrete  in^  the  house  of  Thomas  Berthelet.  Cum  privflecio  ad  imprimendum  solum."  No  date. 
The  tecond  article  is  **  The  booke  of  Husbandry e  verye  profitable  and  necessary  for  all  maner  of  persons, 
newlye  corrected  and  amended  by  the  auctor  fitzherbara,  with  dyvers  addicions  put  thereunto.  Anno  do. 
1655."  black  letter.    Colophon,  "  Imprinted  at  London  in  Flete  strete  at  the  signe  of  the  Sunne  o\ 


over 
tieU 
typis  impress. 
Cum  privilegio  ad  imprimendum  solum."    Contains  sixtv  leaves,  black  letter. 

From  **  The  booke  of  husbandry e,"  I  shall  extract  tne  detail  of  huswifely  duties,  as  a  specimen  of  the 
work,  and  as  a  proof  of  the  assertion  at  the  commencement  of  this  note. 


agaynst  the  Conduit  by  John  Weylande."    Sixty-one  leaves^  exclusive  of  the  table.     The  ikird  artieU 
in  entitled  **  Surveyinge,"  An.  1546.    Colophon,  ^  Liondini  in  vdibus  Thome  Berthelet 
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What  workes  a  wyfe  shoulde  doe  in  generall. 


**  First  in  the  momyng  when  thou  art  waked  and  purpose  to  rise,  lift  up  thv  hand,  and  blis  the  and 
make  a  signe  of  the  holy  crosse.    In  nomine  patris  et  filii  et  spiritus  sancti.    Amen.    In  the  name  of  the 
father  y*  sonne,  and  the  holy  gost.    And  if  thou  saye  a  Paternoster,  an  Ave  and  a  Crede,  and  remembre 
thy  maker  thou  shalte  spede  much  the  better,  and  when  thou  art  up  and  readye,  then  firste  swepe  thy 
house :  dresse  up  the  dysahe  bord,  and  set  al  thynges  in  good  order  within  thy  house,  milke  y*  kie,  socle 
thy  calves,  sile  by  thy  milke,  take  up  thy  children,  and  aray  them,  and  provide  for  thy  husbande's  breake- 
faste,  diner,  souper,  and  for  thy  children  and  servauntes,  and  take  thy  parte  wyth  tliem.    And  to  ordeyne 
come  and  malt  to  the  myll,  to  bake  and  brue  withal  when  nede  is.    And  mete  it  to  the  myl  and  fro  the 
myl,  and  se  that  thou  ,have  thy  mesure  agavne  besides  the  tole  or  els  the  mylner  dealeth  not  truly  wyth 
the,  or  els  thy  come  b  not  dnre  as  it  should  be,  thou  must  make  butter  and  chesc  when  thou  may.  serve 
thy  swine  both  momynge  and  eveninge,  and  give  thy  p(^en  meate  in  the  momynge,  and  when  tyme  of 
yeare  cometh  thou  must  take  hede  how  thv  henne,  duckes  and  geese  do  ley,  and  to  gather  up  their  egges 
and  when  Uiey  waxe  broudy  to  set  them  there  as  no  beastes,  swyne,  nor  other  vermyne  hurt  them,  and 
thou  must  know  that  al  hole  foted  foule  wil  syt  a  moneth  and  all  cloven  foted  fouie  wyll  syt  but  three 
wekes  except  a  peyhen  and  suche  other  great  foules  as  craynes,  bustardes,  and  suche  other.    And  when 
they  have  brought  forth  theyr  birdes  to  se  that  they  be  well  kepte  from  the  glcyd,  crowes  fully  martes  and 
other  vermyn,  and  in  the  beffynyng  of  March,  or  a  lytic  before  is  time  for  a  wife  to  make  her  garden  and  to 
get  as  manye  good  sedes  and  herbes  as  she  can,  and  specyally  such  as  be  good  for  the  pot  and  for  to  eate 
and  as  ofte  as  nede  shall  require  it  must  be  weded,  for  els  the  wede  wyll  over  grow  the  lierbes,  and  also  in 
Marche  is  time  to  sowe  flaxe  and  hempe  for  I  have  heard  olde  huswyves  say.  that  better  is  Marche  hurdes 
than  Apryll  flaxe,  the  reason  appereth,  but  howe  it  shoulde  bee  sowen,  weded,  pulled,  repealed,  watrcd, 
washen,  dried,  beten,  braked,  tawed,  hecheled,  spon,  wounden,  wrapped  and  oven,  it  nedeth  not  for  me  to 
shewe,  for  they  be  wyse  ynough,  and  thereof  may  they  make  shetes,  bordclothes,  towels,  shertes,  smockea, 
and  suche  other  necessaryes,  and  therefore  lette  thy  dystaffe  be  alwaye  redy  for  a  pastyme,  that  thou  be 
not  ydell.    And  undoubted  a  woman  can  not  get  her  fivinge  honestly  with  spinning  on  the  dystafl^,  but 
it  stoppeth  a  gap  and  must  nedes  be  had.    The  holies  of  flaxe  when  they  be  rypled  of,  muftt  be  rcdiled 
from  the  wedes  and  made  dry  with  the  sunne  to  get  out  the  sedes.    Now  be  it  one  maner  of  linsede  called 
loken  sede  wyll  not  open  by  the  sunne,  and  therefore  when  they  be  drye  they  must  be  sore  bruscn  and 
broken  the  wy ves  know  how,  and  then  wynowed  and  kept  dry  til  peretime  cum  againe.    Thy  femell  hempe 
must  be  pulled  fro  the  chucle  hempe  for  this  beareth  no  sede  and  thou  must  doe  by  it  as  thou  didest  by  the 
flaxe.     The  chucle  hempe  doUi  beare  sede;  and  thou  must  be  ware  that  birdes  eate  it  not  as  it  groweth, 
the  hempe  thereof  is  not  so  good  as  the  femel  hempe,  but  vet  it  wil  do  good  service.    It  may  fortune 
sometime  that  thou  shalte  have  so  many  thinges  to  do  that  tnou  shalte  not  wel  know  where  is  best  to 
begyn.    Then  take  hede  which  thing  should  be  the  greatest  losse  if  it  were  not  done  and  in  what  space  it 
woulde  be  done,  and  then  thinke  what  is  the  greatest  los  and  ther  begin.     But  I  put  case  that,  that  thing 
that  is  of  the  greatest  lostie  wyll  be  longe  in  doing,  that  thou  might  do  thre  or  iiij)  other  thinges  in  the 
meane  whyle  then  loko  wel  if  all  these  thinges  were  set  togyther  whichc  of  them  were  greatest  fosse,  and 
yf  these  thynges  be  of  greater  losse,  and  may  be  al  done  in  as  shorte  space  as  the  otiier,  then  do  thy  many 
thinges  fyrst.    It  is  convenient  for  a  husbainde  to  have  shepe  of  his  owne  for  many  causes,  and  then  may 
his  wife  have  part  of  the  wooll  to  make  her  husbande  and  Iter  selfe  sum  clothes.    And  at  the  least  waye 
she  may  have  the  lockes  of  the  shepe  therwith  to  make  clothes  or  blankets,  and  coverlets,  or  both.    And 
if  she  have  no  woi  of  her  owne  she  maye  take  woU  to  spynne  of  cloth  mdcers,  and  by  that  meanes  she 
may  have  a  convenient  living,  and  many  tymes  to  do  other  workes.    It  is  a  wives  occupacion  to  winow  al 
maner  of  comes,  to  make  malte,  wash  and  wring,  to  make  hey,  to  shere  come,  and  in  time  of  nede  to  helpe 
her  husbande  to  fyll  the  mucke  wayne  or  donge  carte,  dry ve  tbe  pk>ugh,  to  lode  hay  come  and  such  other. 
Also  to  go  or  ride  to  the  market  to  sell  butter,  chese,  mylke,  egges,  chekens,  kapons,  hennes,  pygges, 
gees,  and  al  maner  of  come.    And  also  to  bye  al  maner  of  necessary  thinges  belonging  to  a  houshold,  and 
to  make  a  true  rekening  and  accompt  to  her  husband  what  she  hath  reccyved  and  what  she  hatha  payed. 
And  yf  the  husband  go  to  the  market  to  bye  or  sell  as  they  ofte  do,  he  then  to  shew  his  wife  in  lyke  maner. 
For  if  one  of  them  should  use  to  disveivc  the  other,  be  disceyveth  himselfe,  and  he  is  not  lyke  to  thryve, 
and  thcrfore  they  must  be  true  ether  to  other.    I  could  peraventure  shew  the  husbande  of  divers  pointer 


f 
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Fragality  and  domestic  economy  were  not,  however,  the  constant  attributes  of 
the  faiiDer^s  wife  in  the  age  of  wmch  we  are  treating;  the  luiury  of  dress,  both 
in  England  and  Scotland,  had  already  corrupted  the  simplicity  of  country-habits. 
Stephen  Ferlet,  who  visited  Scotland  in  1553,  and  Fines  Moryson,  who  made  a 
nnular  tour  in  1598,  *  agree  in  describing  the  dress  of  the  common  people  of  both 
coantriea  as  nearly  if  not  altogether  the  same;  the  picture,  therefore,  which 
Ihinbar  bas  given  us  of  the  dress  of  a  rich  farmer's  wife,  in  Scotland,  during  the 
■iddle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  will  apply,  with  little  fear  of  exaggeration,  to  the 
itiU  wealthier  dames  of  England.  He  has  drawn  her  in  a  robe  of  Hne  scarlet 
with  a  white  hood;  a  gay  purse  and  gingling  keys  pendant  at  her  side  from  a 
fllken  belt  of  silver  tissue;  on  each  finger  she  «wore  two  rings,  and  round  her 
wa5te  was  bound  a  sash  of  grass-^reen  silk,  richly  embroidered  with  silver,  f  To 
this  rural  extravagancy  in  dress,  Warner  will  bear  an  equal  testimony;  for, 
describing  two  old  gossips  cowering  over  their  cottage-fire,  and  chatting  how  the 
work!  was  changed  in  their  time, 

**  When  we  were  maids  (qaoth  one  of  Uiem) 
Was  no  such  new  found  pride : 
Then  wore  they  shooes  of  ease,  now  of 

An  inch-broad,  corked  hye : 
Black  karsie  stockings,  worsted  now, 

Yea  silke  of  yoathful'st  dye : 

Oartm  of  lystes,  bat  now  of  silke, 

Some  edged  deep  with  gold : 
With  costlier  toyes,  for  courser  turns, 

Than  us'd,  perhaps  of  old. 

Fring'd  and  ymbroidered  petticoats 

Now  begge.    But  heard  you  nam'd. 
Till  now  of  late,  busks,  perrewigs, 

Maskes,  plumes  of  feathers  firam'd. 

Supporters,  posters,  Ardingales 

Above  the  loynes  to  waire. 
That  be  she  near  so  bombe-thin,  yet 

She  crosse-like  seems  foure-squalre  ? 

Some  wives,  greyheaded,  shame  not  locks 

Of  youth  full  borrowed  haire : 
Some,  tyring  arte,  attyer  their  heads 

With  only  tresses  bare : 

Some,  (grosser  pride  than  which,  think  I, 

No  passed  age  might  shame) 
By  arte,  abusing  nature,  heads 

Of  antick^t  hayre  doe  frame. 

Once  starching  bck't  the  tearme,  because 

Was  lacking  once  the  toy, 
And  lack*t  we  dll  these  toyes  and  tearmes. 

It  were  no  griefe  but  joy.— 

-I    I ■  I     ■ -  ■  , — ■ -     ■ 

ibi  ^m  wives  diseeve  their  hutbandet  io,  and  in  like  maner  how  husbandet  disceve  their  wives.  But  yf 
1  ihoaid  do  so.  I  ahold  shew  mo  subtil  pointes  of  dittceite  then  other  of  them  knew  of  before.  And  ther- 
1mm  mm  aupcUi  best  to  holde  my  peace,  leste  I  shuld  do  as  the  knight  of  the  tower  did  the  which  had 
faire  doghtefa,  and  of  fatheriie  love  that  he  oughte  to  them  he  made  a  boke  unto  a  good  intent  that 
snghle  eaehewe  and  flee  from  vices  and  folowe  vertues,  in  the  which  boke  he  sheweth  that  jf  they 
woed.2  ^''O^^t  or  styrred  by  any  man  after  such  a  maner  as  is  there  shewed  that  they  shuld  with- 
it,  in  the  whioh  boioke  he  shewed  so  manye  wayes  how  a  man  shuld  attaine  to  his  purpose  to  bryng 
■a  to  vieet  tiie  which  waies  were  so  naturall  and  the  wayes  to  come  to  theyr  purpose  was  so  sub- 

QeoBlrived  sind  cnftely  shewed  that  hard  it  wolde  be  for  any  woman  to  resist  or  deny  their  desyre. 
hf  the  sttyd  boke  bath  made  both  the  man  and  the  woman  to  know  mo  vyces  subtylty  and  craf te  then 
ever  diey  slwnlde  have  knowen  if  the  boke  had  not  bene  made,  the  which  boke  he  named  him  selfe  the 
Irsislrti  iif  tiM  tower.    And  thus  I  leave  the  wyres  to  use  theyr  occupations  at  theyr  owne  discression.** 

PoTaK,  as,  47. 

*  Kcc  Aataquarian  Repertory,  vol.  i.  p.  236 ;  and  Morvson's  Itinerary,  part  iii.  fol.  1617. 
\  The  Fkrirs  of  Berwick ;  Pmkerton*s  Ancient  Scotish  Poems,  12mo.  %  vols.  1766.  v.  3.  p.  70. 
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Now  dweb edi  dro«ell  In  her  glat: 

Whea  1  wit  yong,  I  wot» 
On  hoily-dayet  (for  rildooie  df  fc 

Such  ydell  times  we  got) 
A'tnlib  or  paile  of  water  deere 

Stood  us  in  iteede  orglai.* 

Linrary  and  extravagance  soon  spread  beyond  the  female  circle^  and  theFanoer'i  J 
Heir  of  forty  pounds  a  year,  is  described  by  Hall,  in  1508,  as  dissipating  bis  pio-  j 
party  on  the  follies  and  fopperies  of  the  day. 

**  ViUns,  the  weslthy  rarmer,  left  his  heire 
Twice  twenty  sterling  pounds  to  spend  hy  yeare:— 
But  whiles  ten  pound  goes  to  his  wife's  new  gowae. 
Nor  little  lesse  can  serre  to  suit  his  owne; 
l^liiles  one  piece  pays  her  idle  waitingnnan. 
Or  buys  an  hoode,  or  siWer-handled  fanne. 
Or  hires  a  Friezeland  trotter,  halfe  yard  deepe. 
To  drag  his  tumbreil  through  the  staring  Cbeape ; 
Or  whiles  he  ridcth  with  two  liTeriet, 
And*s  treble  rated  at  the  subsidies ; 
One  end  a  kennel  keeps  or  thriftlesse  hounds ; 
l^hat  think  ye  rests  or  all  my  yonnker's  pounds 
To  diet  him,  or  deal  out  at  his  doore. 
To  coffer  up,  or  stocke  his  wasting  store  ?**f 

In  contrast  to  this  character,  who  keeps  a  pack  of  hounds,  and  sports  a  conpb 
of  liveries,  it  will  be  interesting  to  bring  for^'ard  the  picture  of  the  poor  copy- 
holder, as  drawn  by  the  same  masterly  pencil;  the  description  of  the  wretched 
hovel  is  given  in  all  the  strength  of  minute  reality,  and  the  avidity  of  the  avari- 
cious landlord  is  wrought  up  with  several  strokes  of  humour. 

**  or  one  bay's  breadth,  God  wot,  a  silly  cote. 
Whose  thatched  spars  are  Turr'd  with  sluttish  soote 
A  whole  inch  thick,  shining  like  blackHnoor's  brows, 
Through  smoke  that  downe  the  headlesse  barrel  blows. 
At  his  bed's  frete  feeden  his  stalled  teame. 
His  s^^\ne  beneath,  his  pullen  oVrthebeame. 
A  starved  tenement,  such  as  I  giiesse 
Stands  straggling  on  the  wastes  or  Holdemesse : 
i>r  such  as  shivers  on  a  Peake  hill  side,  ^c— 
Yet  must  he  haunt  his  greedy  landlord*s  hall 
W  ith  often  presents  at  each  festivall : 
With  rramme«l  capons  everie  new-yeare's  mome. 
Or  with  greene  cheese  \«hen  his  sheepe  are  shome : 
Or  many  maunds-full  or  his  mellow  fmite. 
To  make  some  way  to  win  his  weighty  suite.^ 
The  smiling  landlord  shews  a  sunshine  face. 
Feigning  that  he  will  grant  him  Turther  grace; 
And  leers  like  Esop's  ro\e  upon  the  crane. 
Whose  neck  he  craves  for  his  chirurgiaa. '  t 

Wo  shall  close  thest*  characters,  illustrative  of  rural  manners*  as  ther  existed 
in  the  reicns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  1st,  with  a  delineation  of  the  plain  Countrr 
Fellow  or  down-riu'ht  Clown,  fnmi  the  accurate  ivn  of  Bishop  Earle,  who  has 
touched  this  homely  subject  with  singular  |KMiit  and  spirit. 

*'  A  plain  country  fellow  is  one  that  nnnures  bis  ground  well,  but  lets  hlnseir  lye  bllow  and 
unliUed.  He  has  reason  enough  to  do  his  business,  and  nut  enough  to  be  idle  or'  Bdancholf. 
He  seems  to  have  the  punishment  or  Nebucbadueiiir.  for  His  convenationis  among  beasts,  and  his 
laUoos  none  of  the  shortest.  onW  he  eais  not  grass,  because  he  Knes  not  tallets.  Hb  hand  guides 
the  plough,  and  the  plough  his  thoughts,  and  his  diich  and  land-mark  is  the  ver?  nouod  of  hit 
meditations.  He  expostulates  with  his  o\eo  very  understandingly,  and  speaks  gee,  and  rce, 
belter  thjA  English.     His  mind  b  not  much  distracted  nith  objects,  but  if  a  good  lal  cow 

I  }}V^'*^^^'*  Eaf land, book  ijL.  chap,  xli ii*  +  HaU •  Satires, book  v. atiiv  4. 

X  HaUsdaiiRs^bookT.flnitfel 
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ray,  be  stands  dumb  tnd  sftloniihed,  tnd  though  hU  haste  be  nerer  so  great,  will  fli  here 

ftitff  «■  boar's  coDlemplation.     His  habitation  is  some  poor  thatched  roof,  distinguished  firom  hit 

bara  bj  the  lcK>p- boles  that  let  out  smoak,  which  the  rain  had  long  since  washed  through,  hut  for 

ibe  double  ceiling  of  bacon  on  the  inside,  which  has  hung  there  from  his  grandsire*s  time,  and  is 

7ct  to  make  rashers  for  posterity.     His  dinner  is  his  other  work,  for  he  sweats  at  it  as  much  as 

at  bis  iaboor ;  he  is  a  terrible  fastner  on  a  piece  of  beef,  and  you  may  hope  to  stave  the  guard 

His  religion  is  a  part  of  his  copy-hold,  which  he  takes  from  his  land-lord,  and 

11  wholly  to  bis  discretion:  yet  if  he  glre  him  lesTO  he  is  a  good  Christian  to  his 

(thai  Is,)  comes  to  church  in  his  best  .cloalhs,  and  sits  there  with  his  neighbours, 

vbere  be  is  capable  only  of  two  prayers,  for  rain,  and  fair  weather.     He  apprehends  God's 

bIcsMngs  only  in  a  good  year,  or  a  fat  pasture,  and  never  praises  him  but  on  good  ground, 

Sanday,  he  esteems  a  day  to  make  merry  in,  and  thinks  a  bag-pipe  as  essential  to  it  as  evening 

prayer,  where  he  walks  very  solemnly  after  service  with  his  hand  coupled  behind  him,  and 

ctasures  the  dancing  of  his  parish.     His  compliment  with  his  neighbour  is  a  good  thump  on  the 

back,  and  his  salutation  commonly  some  blunt  curse.     He  thinks  nothing  to  be  vices,  but  pride 

aad  ill  husbandry,  from  which  he  will  gravely  dissuade  the  youth,  and  has  some  thrifty  bob-nail 

pcofefl>s  to  doat  his  discourse.     He  is  a  niggard  all  the  week,  except  only  market-day,  where,  if 

bis  com  sell  well,  he  thinks  he  may  be  drunk  with  a  good  conscience.     He  is  sensible  of  no 

caianuly  hut  the  boming  a  slack  of  com  or  the  overflowing  of  a  meadow,  and  thinks  Noah^s  flood 

ibe  freaiest  plagoe  that  ever  was,  not  because  it  drowned  the  world,  but  spoiled  the  grass.    For 

deslb  be  is  never  troubled,  and  if  he  get  In  but  his  harvest  before,  let  it  come  when  it  will,  he 

cares  not.*'* 

The  nine  characters  which  hare  now  passed  in  brief  review  before  us,  namely, 
the  Rural  Squire ;  the  Coxcomb  ;  the  Rural  Clergyman  ;  the  Rural  Pedagogue  ; 
the  Farmer  or  substantial  Yeoman ;  the  Farmer's  Wife;  the  Farmer's  Heir;  the 
Poor  Copyholder,  and  the  mere  Ploughman  or  Country  Boor,  will,  to  a  certain 
extent,  point  out  the  personal  manners,  condition,  and  mode  of  living  of  those 
whose  inhabited  the  country,  during  the  period  in  which  Shakspeare  flourished. 
They  have  been  given  from  the  experience,  and,  generally,  in  the  very  words  of 
contemporary  writers,  and  mav,  therefore,  be  considered  as  faithful  portraits. 
To  complete  the  picture,  a  further  elucidation  of  the  country,  as  drawn  from  its 
principal  occurrences  and  events,  will  be  the  subject  ofthe  ensuing  chapter,  in  which^ 
tbe  references  to  the  works  of  our  immortal  bard  will  be  more  frequent  than  could 
take  place  while  collecting  mere  out-line  draughts  of  rural  character. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

A  View  of  Coantry  Life  during  the  Age  or  Shakspeare;  itA  Manners  and  Customs. — Rural  Holy- 
days  and  Festivals. 

The  record  of  rural  festivity  and  amusement  must,  as  far  as  it  is  unaccompa- 
nied by  any  detail  of  riot  or  intemperance,  be  a  subject  of  pleasing  contemplation 
to  every  good  and  cheerful  mind.  Labour,  the  destined  portion  of  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  human  beings,  requires  frequent  intervals  of  relaxation;  and  the 
focouragement  of  innocent  diversion  at  stated  periods  may  be  considered,  there- 
fore, both  in  a  moral  and  political  point  of  view,  as  essentially  useful.  The  sports 
awl  amusements  of  our  ancestors  on  their  holydays  and  festivals,  while  they  had 
little  tendency  to  promote  either  luxury  or  dissipation,  contributed  very  power- 
fally  to  preserve  some  of  the  best  and  most  striking  features  of  our  national 
■anners  and  character,  and  were  frequently  mingled  with  that  cheerful  piety 
which  forms  the  most  heart-felt  species  of  devotion,  where  religion,  mixing  with 
tlie  social  rite,  offers  up  the  homage  of  a  happy  and  contented  heart. 

*  Earle'f  Blicrocosmographj,  p.  64.  ct  seq.  edit,  of  1811,  by  Philip  Biiu. 
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It  may  be  necessary  hero  to  mention,  that  in  enumerating  the  various  cere- 
monial and  feast  days  of  rural  life,  we  have  purposely  omitted  those  which  an 
peculiarly  occupied  by  superstitious  observances,  as  they  will  with  more  propriely 
be  included  under  a  subsequent  chapter,  appropriated  to  the  consideration  of  pch 
pular  superstitions. 

The  ushering  in  of  the  New  Year,  or  New  Years  tide,  with  rejoicings^  pie- 
sents,  and  good  wishes,  was  a  custom  observed,  during  the  sixteenth  century,  widi 
great  regularity  and  parade,  and  was  as  cordially  celebrated  in  the  court  of  tbe 
prince  as  in  the  cottage  of  the  peasant. 

To  end  the  old  year  merrily  and  begin  the  new  one  well,  and  in  friendship  with 
their  neighbours,  were  the  objects  which  the  common  people  had  in  view  in  tlie 
celebration  of  this  tide  or  festival.  New  Years  Eve,  therefore,  was  spent  in  fes- 
tivity and  froKc  by  the  men;  and  the  young  women  of  the  village  carried  about, 
from  door  to  door,  a  bowl  of  spiced  ale,  which  they  offered  to  the  inhatntants  ii 
every  house  where  they  stopped,  singing  at  the  same  time  some  rude  congratuit- 
tory  verses,  and  expecting  some  small  present  in  return.  This  practice,  howerer, 
which  originated  in  pure  kindness  and  benevolence,  soon  degenerated  into  a  mere 
pecuniary  traffic,  for  Sclden,  in  his  Table  Talk,  thus  alludes  to  the  subject,  while 
drawing  the  following  curious  comparison :  '^  The  pope  in  sending  relicks  to 
princes,  does  as  wenches  do  by  their  wassails  at  New  Years  tide. — ^They  present 
you  with  a  cup,  and  you  must  drink  of  a  slabby  stuff;  but  the  meaning  is,  you 
must  give  them  money  ten  times  more  than  it  is  worth.*** 

It  was  customary  also,  on  this  eve,  for  the  young  men  and  women  to  exchange 
their  clothes,  which  was  termed  Mumming  or  Disguising;  and  when  thus  dressed 
in  each  other*s  garments,  they  would  go  from  one  neighbour's  cottage  to  another, 
singing,  dancing,  and  partaking  of  their  good  cheer;  a  species  of  masquerading 
which,  as  may  be  imagined,  was  often  productive  of  the  most  licentious  free- 
doms. 

On  the  succeeding  morning,  the  first  of  the  New  Year,  presents,  called  New 
Year's  gifts,  were  given  and  received,  with  the  mutual  expression  of  good  wishes, 
and  particularly  that  of  a  *'  happy  New  Year."  The  compliment  was  sometimes 
paid  at  each  other  s  doors  in  the  form  of  a  song;  but  more  generally,  especially 
in  the  north  of  England  and  in  Scotland,  the  house  was  entered  very  early  in  the 
morning,  by  some  young  men  and  maidens  selected  for  the  purpose,  who  presented 
the  spiced  bowl,  and  hailed  you  with  the  gratulations  of  the  season. 

The  custom  of  interchanging  gifts  on  this  day,  though  now  nearly  obsolete,  was, 
in  the  days  of  Shaksi)eare,  observed  most  scrupulously ;  and  not  merely  in  the 
country,  but,  as  hath  been  just  before  hinted,  even  in  the  palace  of  the  monarch. 
In  fact  the  wardrobe  and  jewellery  of  Elizabeth  appear  to  have  been  supported 
principally  by  these  annual  contributions. 

As  a  brief  summary  of  these  presents,  though  given  not  in  the  country,  but  at 
court,  will  yet,  as  including  almost  every  rank  in  life,  from  the  peer  to  thedust- 
man,  place  in  a  strong  light  the  prevalence  of  this  custom,  and  point  out  of  what 
these  gifts  usually  consisted  in  a  town,  and  therefore,  by  inference,  of  what  the)- 
must  have  included  in  the  country,  its  introduction  will  not,  we  should  hope,  be 
considered  as  altogether  digressive  from  the  nature  of  our  subject. 

To  Mr.  Nichols,  who,  in  his  work  entitled  "  Queen  Elizabeth's  Progresses," 
has  printed,  from  the  original  rolls  in  vellum,  some  very  copious  lists  of  New 
Year's  gifts  annually  presented  to  this  popular  monarch,  are  we  indebted  for  the 
following  curious  enumeration. 

"  From  all  these  rolls,"  says  he,  **  and  more  of  them  perhaps  are  still  eiistiog,  It  appears  that 
the  greatest  part,  if  not  all  the  peers  and  peeresses  of  the  realm,  all  the  bishops,  the  chief  officers 
of  state,  and  several  of  the  Queen's  huushold  servants,  e\en  down  to  her  apothecaries,  mastrr 

*  Si>ldcn,  under  the  article  Pope.  The  Table  2'aik,  though  not  printed  until  A.  D.  1689,  U  a  work 
illustrative  of  the  era  luider  uur.cousidcratioo. 
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Kijcttit  or  the  pailry«  elc.  gare  New  Year's  gifts  to  Her  Majesty ;  consisting,  in  general, 

•r  a  sum  of  mooej ,  or  Jewels,  trinkets,  wearing  apparel,  etc.    The  largest  sum  giren  hj  any 

fTftetaaiporal  lords  was  801. ;  trat  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  gave  401.,  the  Archbishop  of 

TaAMI.,  and  the  other  spiritual  lords  801.  and  101.;  many  of  the  temporal  lords  and  great 

■•mi,  and  moat  of  the  peeresses,  gave  rich  gowns,  petticoaU,  smoclts,  kirtles,  silk  stockings, 

cfprei  garters,  iweei-bags,  doblets,  mantles,  some  embroidered  with  pearles,  garnets,  etc.  looking- 

bracelels,  caskets  studded  with  precious  stones,  jewels  ornamented  with  sparks  of 

In  Tarioot  devices,  and  other  costly  trinkets.     Sir  Gilbert  Dethick,  Garter  King  of 

gave  a  IkxA  of  the  states  in  King  William  the  Conqueror's  time,  and  a  book  of  the  arms 

if  dM  ttoblcmen  in  Henry  the  Fifth's  time ;  Absoion,  the  master  of  the  Savoy,  a  Bible  covered 

vtk  dolh  of  gold,  garnished  with  silver,  and  gilt,  and  two  plates  with  the  royal  arms ;  "  Petru- 

cUa  Ubaldino,"  a  book  covered  with  vellum  of  Italian  ;  Lambarde,  the  antiquary,  his  Pandecta 

ef  an  the  RoUt,  etc.  in  the  Tower  of  London.    The  Queen*s  physician  presented  her  with  a  boi 

•r  fareigii  sweetmeats;   another  physician  with  two  pots,  one  of  green  ginger,  the  other  of 

•raaga  flowers ;  two  other  physicians  gave  each  a  pot  of  green  ginger,  and  a  pot  of  the  rinds 

ef  lasaoos ;  ber  apothecaries  a  boi  of  lozenges,  a  boi  of  ginger  candy,  a  box  of  grene  ginger,  a  box 

iff  oraoge  eandit,  a  pot  of  conserves,  a  pot  of  wardyns  condite,  a  boi  of  wood  with  prunolyn,  and 

two  boxei  of  wnamu  CAni/i;  Mrs.  Blanch  a  Parry,  a  little  box  of  gold  to  put  in  cumphetts,  and 

afiOle  spooo  of  gold ;  Mrs.  Morgan  a  box  of  cherryes,  and  one  of  aberycocks ;  her  master  cook  a 

byte  aarcheiMyne;  her  serjeant  of  the  pastry  a  fayre  pie  of  quinces  oringed;  a  box  of  peaches 

ef  JciiDeway  (Genoa) ;  a  great  pie  of  quynses  and  wardyns  gullle ;  Pulrino,  an  Italian,  presented 

her  with  two  pictures ;  Innocent  Corry  with  a  box  of  lutestrings ;  Ambrose  Lupo  with  another 

hex  of  lolestrings,  and  a  glass  of  sweet  waler ;  Petro  Lupo,  Josepho  Lupo,  and  Cssar  Caliardo, 

ttdi.vltb  a  pair  of  sweet  gloves ;  a  cutler  with  a  meat  knyfe  with  a  fan  haft  of  bone,  a  eoneeit  m 

M;  Jtmmj  with  twenty-four  drinking-glasses ;  Jeromy  Bassano  two  drinking-glasses ;  Smyth, 

I,  two  boltes  of  cambrick."  * 


The  Queen,  though  she  made  returns  in  plate  and  other  articles,  took  sufficient 
caie  that  the  balance  should  be  in  her  own  favour ;  hence,  as  the  custom  was  found 
to  be  lucrative,  and  had  indeed  been  practised  with  success  by  her  predecessors  on 
the  throne,  it  was  encouraged  and  rendered  fashionable  to  an  extent  hitherto  unpre- 
cedented in  this  kingdom.  In  the  country,  however,  with  the  exception  of  the  ex- 
tensive households  of  the  nobility,  this  interchange  was  conducted  on  the  pure 
basis  of  reciprocal  kindness  and  good  will,  and  without  any  view  of  securing  pa- 
tronage or  support;  it  was,  indeed,  frequently  the  channel  through  which  charity 
delighted  to  exert  her  holy  influence,  and  though  originating  in  the  heathen  world, 
became  sanctiGed  by  the  Christian  virtues. 

To  the  rejoicings  on  New  Year  s  tide  succeeded,  after  a  short  interval,  the  ob- 
servance of  the  Twelfth  day,  so  called  from  its  being  the  twelfth  after  the  Nati- 
vity of  our  Saviour,  and  the  day  on  which  the  Eastern  Magi,  guided  by  the  star, 
arrived  at  Bethlehem  to  worship  the  infant  Jesus. 

This  festive  day,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  twelve  for  the  peculiar  conviviality 
of  its  rites,  has  been  observed  in  this  kingdom  ever  since  the  reign  of  Alfred,  in 
whose  days,  says  Collier,  **  a  Law  was  made  with  relation  to  Holidays,  by  virtue 
of  which  the  twelve  days  after  the  Nativity  of  our  Saviour  were  made  Festivals/'f 

In  consequence  of  an  idea,  which  seems  generally  to  have  prevailed,  that  the 
Eastern  Hagi  were  kings,  this  day  has  been  frequently  termed  the  Feast  of  the 
Three  Kings ;  and  many  of  the  rites  with  which  it  is  attended,  are  founded  on 
this  conception ;  for  it  was  customary  to  elect,  from  the  company  assembled  on 
this  occasion,  a  king  or  queen,  who  was  usually  elevated  to  this  rank  by  the  for- 
tuitous division  of  a  cake  containing  a  bean  or  piece  of  coin,  and  he  or  she  to  whom 
this  symbol  of  distinction  fell,  in  dividing  the  cake,  was  immediately  chosen  king 
or  queen,  and  then  forming  their  ministers  and  court  from  the  company  around. 
Maintained  their  state  and  character  until  midnight. 

The  Twelfth  Cake  was  almost  always  accompanied  by  the  Wassail  Bowl,  a 
composition  of  spiced  wine  or  ale,  or  mead,  or  metheglin,  into  which  was  thrown 

*  Nichob**  ProsreMet  and  Public  ProceMions  of  Queen  Eliiabvth,  >ol.  i.  preface,  p.  25 — 2A. 
t  C<iBaer*«  Eccle«iaitieal  History,  vol.  i.  p.  163. 
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roasted  apples,  sugar,  etc.    The  term  Wassail,  which  in  our  elder  poets  is  con- 
nected  with  much  interesting  imagery,  and  many  curious  rites,  appears  to  have  ; 
been  flrst  used  in  this  island  during  the  well-known  interview  between  Vortigem  '* 
and  Rowena.    GeofTrey  of  Monmouth  relates,  on  the  authority  of  Walter  GaJe- 
nius,  that  this  lady,  the  daughter  of  Hengist,  knelt  down,  on  the  approach  of  the  vi 
king,  and  presenting  him  with  a  cup  of  wine,  exclaimed  *'  Lord  king  vs<bb  heil^    - 
that  is,  literally,  '^  Health  be  to  you."   Vortigem  being  ignorant  of  the  Saxon 
language  was  informed  by  an  interpreter,  that  the  purport  of  these  words  was  to 
wish  him  health,  and  that  he  should  reply  by  the  expression  '^  drino-heily  or  drink.    . 
the  health  ;*'  accordingly,  on  his  so  doing,  Rowena  drank,  and  the  king  receiving 
the  cup  from  her  hand,  kissed  and  pledged  her.*   Since  this  period,  observes  the 
historian,  the  custom  has  prevailed  in  Rritain  of  using  these  words  whilst  drinking ; 
the  person  who  drank  to  another  saying  waa-heil,  and  he  who  received  the  cup 
answering  drinc-heil. 

It  soon  afterwards  became  a  custom  in  villages,  on  Christmas  Eve,  New  Year*8 
Eve,  and  Twelfth  Night,  for  itinerant  minstrels  to  carry  to  the  houses  of  the 
gentry,  and  others,  where  they  were  generally  very  hospitably  received,  a  bowl 
of  spiced  wine,  which  being  presented  with  the  Saxon  words  just  mentioned,  was 
therefore  called  a  Wassail-bowl.  A  bowl  or  cup  of  this  description  was  likewise 
to  be  found  in  almost  every  nobleman's  and  gentleman's  house,  (and  frequently 
of  massy  silver],  until  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  which  was  in 
perpetual  requisition  during  the  revels  of  Christmas.  In  '^  The  Antiquarian  Re- 
pertory, vol.  i.  p.  217,"  relates  Mr.  Douce,  '^  there  is  an  account  accompanied 
with  an  engraving,  of  an  oaken  chimney-piece  in  a  very  old  house  at  Berlen, 
near  Snodland  in  Kent,  on  which  is  carved  a  wassail-bowl  resting  on  the 
braches  of  an  apple-tree,  alluding,  probably,  to  part  of  the  materials  of  which 
the  liquor  was  composed.  On  one  side  is  the  word  iDa0f(|)e{I,  and  on  the  other 
Dv{iici)(ile.f  This  is  certainly,"  he  adds,  ^'  a  very  great  curiosity  of  its  kind,  and 
at  least  as  old  as  the  fourteenth  century.  Edmund  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March,  in 
his  will  gave  to  Sir  John  Briddlewood  a  silver  cup  called  wassail :  and  it  appears 
thatJohn  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  regent,  by  his  first  will  bequeathed  to  John  Barton, 
his  maitre-d' hotel,  a  silver  cup  and  cover,  on  which  was  inscribed  Washayl.":]: 

In  consequence  of  the  Wassail-bowl  being  peculiar  to  scenes  of  revelry  and 
festivity,  the  term  wassail  in  time  became  synonymous  with  feasting  and  carous- 
ing, and  has  been  used,  therefore,  by  manj  of  our  poets  either  to  imply  drinking 
and  merriment,  or  the  place  where  such  joviahty  was  expected  to  occur.  Thus 
Shakspeare  makes  Hamlet  say  of  the  king  '^  draining  his  draughts  of  Rhenish 
down,"  that  he 

"  Keeps  wassci : "  S 

*  Galfred.  Monumeth.  1. 3.  c.  1.  Robert  of  Gloucester  give*  us  a  similar  account  of  the  origin  of  ih«» 
ceremony,  and  makes  the  same  observation  as  to  its  general  prevalencj.  The  rude  lines  of  Uie  ancient  poet 
have  been  thus  beautifully  paraphrased  in  the  Antiquarian  Repertory : — 

** '  Health,  my  Ix>rd  King/  the  sweet  Rowena  said— 
*  Health,'  cried  the  Chieftain  to  the  Saxon  oiaid; 
Then  gaily  rose,  and,  'mid  the  concourse  wide, 
Kiss'd  her  hale  lips,  and  plac'd  her  by  his  side. 
At  the  soft  scene  such  gentle  thoughts  abound. 
That  healths  and  kisses  'mongst  the  guests  went  round : 
From  thi«  the  social  custom  took  its  rise. 
We  still  retain,  and  still  must  keep  the  prize." 

I  "  The  ingenious  remarker  on  this  representation  observes ,  that  it  is  the  fieure  of  the  old  Wassel-Bowi, 
w>  much  the  delight  of  our  hardy  ancestors,  who  on  the  vigil  of  the  New- Year  never  &iled  to  assemble 
round  the  glowing  hearth,  with  their  chearful  neighbours,  and  then  in  the  spicy  Wassel-Bowl  (which  tes- 
tified the  goodness  of  their  hearts)  drowned  every  former  animoKitv,  an  example  worthy  modern  imilation. 
fFassel  was  the  word,  fVassel  every  guest  returned  as  he  look  the  circling  coblet  from  his  friend,  whilst 
song  and  civil  mirth  brought  in  the  infant  year."    Brandt  Observations,  by  Ellis,  vol.  i.  p.  S. 

1  Donee's  Illustrations  of  Shakspeare  and  of  Ancient  Manners,  vol.  ii.  p.  809, 210. 

§  Acti.  so.  4.  Reed*s  edit.  vol.  xviii.  p.  64. 
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mi  is  Macbeth^  the  heroine  of  that  play  declares  that  she  will  convince  the  two 
(ksaberlaiiis  of  Duncan 

<"  With  wine  and  wanel  '* 

b  Afifbony  and  Cleopatra  also,  Caesar,  advising  Anthony  to  live  more  tempc- 
nkljf  tells  him  to  leave  his 

«  LasciTiouB  wassals.**  f 

iad  lastly^  in  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  Biron,  describing  the  character  of  Boyet,  says, 

**  He  is  wit's  pedler :  and  retails  his  wares 

At  wakes,  and  wassels,  meetings,  marliets,  fairs.**  ^ 

Beo  Jonson  has  given  us  two  curious  personifications  of  the  Wassail ;  the  first 
ii  bis  Forest,  No.  3.  whilst  giving  an  account  of  a  rural  feast  in  the  ball  of  Sir 
Mert  Wroth ;  he  says, 

**  The  rout  of  mral  folk  come  thronging  in, 
Their  rudenesse  then  is  thought  no  sin— 
The  jolly  Wassail  walks  the  often  round, 
And  in  their  cups  their  cares  are  drowned :  S 

ud  the  second  in  **  Christmas,  His  Masque,  as  it  was  presented  at  Court  1616,** 
wlKre  Wassail,  as  one  of  the  ten  children  of  Christmas,  is  represented  in  the 
feUowing  quaint  manner :  Like  a  neat  Sempster,  and  Songster ;  her  Page  bearing 
a  browne  bowle,  drest  with  Ribbands,  and  Rosemarie  before  her/* 

Fletcher,  in  his  Faithful  Shepherdess,  has  given  a  striking  description  of  the 
festiTity  attendant  on  the  Wassail  bowl  : 


**  The  woods,  or  some  near  town 


That  is  a  neighbour  to  the  bordering  down. 
Hath  drawn  them  thither,  'bout  some  lusty  sport. 
Or  spiced  Wassel-Boul,  to  which  resort 
All  the  young  men  and  maids  of  many  a  cote, 
'Whilst  the  tri A  minstrell  strikes  his  merry  note.**  ft 

The  persons  thus  accompanying  the  Wassail  bowl,  especially  those  who  danced 
and  played,  were  called  Wassailers,  an  appellation  which  it  was  afterwards  cus- 
lomanr  to  bestow  on  all  who  indulged,  at  any  season,  in  intemperate  mirth. 
Heoce  Milton  introduces  his  Lady  in  Comus  making  use  of  the  term  in  the  fol- 
k>wing  beautiful  passage : 


•*<  Methought  it  was  the  sound 


Of  riot  and  ill  managed  merriment. 
Such  as  the  jocund  flute,  or  gamesome  pipe 
8tirs  up  among  the  loose  unlettered  hinds, 
When  for  their  teeming  flocks,  and  granges  AiU, 
In  wanton  dance,  they  praise  the  bounteous  Pan, 
And  thank  the  gods  amiss.     I  should  be  loath 
To  meet  the  rudeness,  and  swilPd  insolence. 
Of  such  late  waasailers.'*^^ 


*  Act  L  acZ.  Reed,  toI.  z.  p.  88.  t  Act  i.  sc.  4.  Reed,  toI.  zni-  p.  49. 

^  Act  T.  sc.  2.  Reed,  vol.  vii.  p.  166.  $  Epigrammes  i.  booke,  folio  1640,  p.  SO. 

**  Jouod's  Works,  fol.  vol.  iu  1640.  tt  Act  v.  sc.  1. 

^  Wartoo's  Bf  flion,  Sd  edit.  p.  160.  The  Peg  Tankard,  a  species  of  Wassail-Bowl  introduced  by  the 
SiJuMM,  was  stm  in  use  in  the  days  of  Shakspeare.  I  am  in  possesHion  of  one,  which  was  given  to  a  ment- 
htrtdmy  faaily  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago ;  it  is  of  chased  silver,  containing  nearly  two  quarts, 
si4  is  divided  by  four  pe^s. 

^  This  fonn  of  the  wassad  or  wish-health  bowl  was  introduced  by  Dunstan,  with  the  view  of  checking  the 
jsif  prranrp  of  his  countrymen,  which  for  a  time  it  effected ;  but  subsequently  the  remedy  was  converted 
■lo  an  additional  stimulus  to  excess;  ^for,  refining  upon  Dunstan'ti  plan,  each  was  obliged  to  diiink  prc- 
cittly  to  a  pin,  whether  he  could  sustain  a  quantity  ot  liquor  equal  to  others  or  not :  and  to  that  end  it  be- 
csMe  a  rule,  that  whether  they  exceeded,  or  fell  short  of  the  preticrihed  bumper,  they  were  alike  compelled 
todrtak  again,  until  they  reached  the  next  mark.  In  the  year  110*2,  the  priests,  who  had  not  been  back- 
ward in  jotniDg  and  encouraging  these  drunken  assemblies,  were  ordered  to  avoid  such  abominations,  and 
vboOy  to  diseoatiaue  the  pracUce  of  **  Drinking  to  Pe^.**  Some  of  these  Peg  or  Pin  Cups,  or  Bowls,  and 
Pit  or  Peg  Tankards,  are  yet  to  be  found  in  the  cabmets  of  antiquaries ;  and  we  are  to  trace  from  their 
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During  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  the  celebration  of  Twelfth  NlgH/ 
was,  equally  with  Christmas-Day,  a  festival  through  the  land,  and  wis  obserrci^ 
with  great  ostentation  and  ceremony  in  both  the  Universities,  at  Court,  at  (fe 
Temple,  and  at  Lincoln's  and  Gray*s-Inn.    Many  of  the  Masques  of  Ben  Jonsos 
were  written  for  the  amusement  of  the  royal  family  on  this  night,  and  Dugdakn 
his  '^  Origines  Judiciales,"  has  given  us  a  long  and  particular  account  of  the  re- 
velry at  the  Temple  on  each  of  the  twelve  days  of  Christmas,  in  the  year  15S2, 
It  appears  from  this  document  that  the  hospitable  rites  of  St.  Stephen's  Day, 
St.  John's  Day,  and  Twelfth  Day,  were  orderc^d  to  be  exactly  alike,  and  as  miny 
of  them  are,  in  their  nature,  perfectly  rural,  and  were,  there  is  every  reasoD  to 
suppose,  observed,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  halls  of  the  country-gentry  and  sub- 
stantial yeomanry,  a  short  record  here,  of  those  that  fall  under  this  descripUon, 
cannot  be  deemed  inapposite. 

The  breakfast  on  Twelfth  Day  is  directed  to  be  of  brawn,  mnstard,  and 
malmsey ;  the  dinner  of  two  courses,  to  be  served  in  the  hall,  and  after  the  first 
course  *'  cometh  in  the  Master  of  the  Game,  apparelled  in  green  velvet :  and  the 
Ranger  of  the  Forest  also,  in  a  green  suit  of  satten ;  bearing  in  his  hand  a  gre» 
bow  and  divers  arrows,  with  either  of  them  a  hunting  horn  about  their  n^cki : 
blowing  together  three  blasts  of  venery,  they  pace  round  about  the  fire  three 
times.  Then  the  Master  of  the  Game  maketh  three  curtesies,  kneels  down,  and 
petitions  to  be  admitted  into  the  service  of  the  Lord  of  the  Feast. 

''This  ceremony  performed,  a  hunitman  comelh  into  the  hall,  with  a  fox  and  a  panc-nel; 
wUh  a  cat,  both  bound  at  the  end  of  a  staff;  and  with  them  nine  or  ten  couple  of  iKNiiid^  wHh 
the  blowing  of  hunting-horns.  And  the  fox  and  cat  are  by  the  hounds  set  upon,  and  kilM 
beneath  the  fire.  This  sport  finished,  the  Marshal  (an  officer  so  called,  wtio  with  many  others 
under  different  appellations,  were  created  for  the  purpose  of  condncUng  the  revels)  plaeelh  then 
in  their  several  appointed  places." 

After  the  second  course,  the  ^'  antientest  of  the  Masters  of  the  Revels  singeth 
a  song,  with  the  assistance  of  others  there  present;"  and  after  some  repose  and 
revels,  supper,  consisting  of  two  courses,  is  then  served  in  the  hall,  and  being 
ended,  '*  the  Marshall  presenteth  himself  with  drums  afore  him,  mounted  upon  a 
scalfold,  borne  by  four  men ;  and  goeth  three  times  round  about  the  harthe,  crying 
out,  aloud,  *■  A  Lord,  a  Lord,*  etc.,  then  he  descendcth,  and  goeth  to  dance.'* 

*'  This  done,  the  Lord  of  Misrule  (an  ofticer  whose  functions  will  be  afterwards 
noticed)  addresseth  himself  to  the  Banquet;  which  ended  with  some  minstralsye, 
mirth  and  dancing,  every  man  departeth  to  rest."  * 

Herrick,  who  was  the  contemporary  of  Shakspeare  for  the  first  twenty-fiTC 
years  of  his  life,  that  is,  from  the  year  1591  to  1616,  has  given  us  the  following 
curious  and  pleasing  account  of  the  ceremonies  of  Twelfth  Night,  as  we  may 
suppose  them  to  have  been  observed  in  almost  every  private  family : 


use  flomc  common  terms  yet  current  among  us.    When  a  person  is  much  dated,  we  nj  he  ia  '*'la  a  •cny 
Pin,''  which  no  doubt  originally  meant,  he  had  reached  that  mark  which  had  depriTed  him  of  hb  wail  w- 
dateness  and  sobriety  :  we  talk  of  taking  a  man  ^  A  Peg  lower .'^  when  wc  imply  we  shall  check  hni  ia  aiV 
forwardness ;  a  saying  which  originated  from  a  regulation  that  depriTed  all  those  of  their  tura  of  dririuil* 
or  of  their  Peg,  who  nad  become  troublesome  in  their  liquor :  from  the  like  rule  of  society  case  abo  Ike 
expresition  of  ^  He  is  a  Peg  too  low,''  t.  e.  has  been  restrained  too  far,  when  we  say  that  a  pem  i*  ■o'** 
equal  spirits  with  his  company ;  while  we  also  remark  of  an  individual,  that  he  is  getting  oo^Pcf  1^  ^^f^ 
or,  in  other  words,  he  is  taking  greater  freedoms  than  he  ought  to  do,  which  formerly  meant,  he  was  eitbcr 
drinking  out  of  his  turn,  or,  contrary  to  express  regulati<m,  did  not  confine  himself  to  his  fnoper  portionjor 
peg,  but  drank  mto  the  next,  thereby  taking  a  double  quantity.''  Brady's  Clavis  Calendaria,  vol.  IL  p.  Mt 
323.     1st  edit. 
*  Nicholses  Progresses  of  Elizabeth,  vol.  i.  Entertainments  at  the  Temple,  Sec  p.  92, 91. 
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"  TWELFTH-NIGIIT, 
Or  Kino  and  Queen. 


i 


Now,  BOW  the  mirth  comes 

Vfhh  the  cake  ftiU  or  plums, 
U'hcre  Beane's  the  king  of  the  sport  here ; 

Beside,  we  must  know, 

The  Pea  also 
Mutt  rerell,  as  Queene,  in  the  court  here. 

Brgin  then  to  chase. 

This  night  as  ye  use, 
Who  shall  for  the  present  delight  here, 

Be  a  King  by  the  lot. 

And  who  shall  not 
Be  Twelfe-day  Queene  for  the  night  here. 

Which  knowne,  let  us  make 
Joy-sops  with  the  cake ; 
And  let  not  a  man  then  be  seen  here, 


Who  unurgM  will  not  drinke 
To  the  base  from  the  brink 
A  health  to  the  King  and  the  Queene  here. 

Next  crowne  the  bowle  full 

With  gentle  lambs-wooll ; 
Adde  sugar,  nutmeg  and  ginger, 

With  store  of  ale  too; 

And  thus  ye  must  doe 
To  make  the  wwtsaiU  a  swinger. 

Give  then  to  the  King 
And  Queene  wassailing ; 

And  though  with  ale  ye  be  whet  here ; 
Yet  part  ye  from  hence. 
As  free  from  offence, 

As  when  ye  innocent  met  here." 

Merrick's  Heaperides,  p.  37G,  377. 

The  Twelfth  Day  was  the  usual  termination  of  the  festivities  of  Christmas 
vith  the  higher  ranks;  hut  with  the  vulgar  they  were  frequently  prolonged  until 
Cmdleinas,  lo  which  period  it  was  thought  a  point  of  much  importance  to  retain 
a  portion  of  their  Christmas  cheer. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  here,  that  Shakspeare  has  given  the  appellation  of 
Twelfth  Night  to  one  of  his  best  and  most  finished  plays.  No  reason  for  this 
choice  is  discoverable  in  the  drama  itself,  and  from  its  adjunctive  title  of  What 
You  Will,  it  is  probable,  that  the  name  was  meant  to  be  no  otherwise  appropriate 
than  as  designating  an  evening  on  which  dramatic  mirth  and  recreation  were,  by 
custom,  peculiarly  expected  and  always  acceptable.  * 

It  appears  from  a  passage  from  Warner's  Albion's  England,  that  between 
Twelfth  Day  and  Plough-Monday,  a  period  was  customarily  fixed  upon  for  the 
celebration  of  games  in  honour  of  the  DistafT,  and  which  was  termed  llock-Day.  -{• 
The  notice  in  question  is  to  be  found  in  the  lamentations  of  the  Northerne-man 
over  the  decline  of  festivity,  where  he  exclaims, 

**  Rock  and  plow-mondaies,  gams  sal  gang, 
With  saint-feasts  and  kirk  sights.*'* 

That  this  festival  was  observed  not  only  during  the  immediate  days  of  Warner 
and  Shakspeare,  but  for  some  time  afterwards,  we  learn  from  a  little  poen)  by 
l(rf)ert  Herrick,  which  was  probably  written  between  the  years  1630  and  1640. 
Herrick  was  born  in  1591,  and  published  his  collection  of  poems,  entitled  Hes- 


only  rite  tliat  still  lingera  among  ns  on  the  Twelfth  Day,  is  the  election  of  a  Riair  and  Queen,  a 

r  which  is  now  usuailj  perform^  by  drawing  tickets,  and  of  which  Mr  Brand,  in  his  commentary 

OB  Bonroe's  Antiquities  of  the  Common  People,  has  extracte<i  the  subsequent  detail  from  the  l>uiver>al 

'  thofle  iiuiocpnt  plea- 


dHit  constitute  a  merry  Christmas;  I  did  not  return  till  1  had  been  present  at  drawing  King  and  Queen, 

,  made  by  the  faur  hands  of  my  good  Friend's  Connort.   Aflir  Tta 


__  a  Slice  of  the  Twelfth  Cake 

ay,  a  noble  Cake  was  produced,  and  two  Bowls,  containing  the  fortunate  chances  for  the  different 
Oar  Host  filled  up  the  tickets ;  the  whole  company,  except  the  King  and  Queen,  were  to  be  Miuis- 
kn  of  Stale,  Bilaids  of  Honour,  or  Ladies  of  the  Bed-chamber. 

*OBr  kind  Host  and  Hostess,  whether  by  design  or  accident,  became  Kin^;  and  Queen.    According  to 
Tulftli  Hnj  l^w,  each  party  is  to  supoort  their  character  till  Midnight.    After  supper  one  called  for  a 
KsMfs  Spvech,  &c  "  Observations  on  Popular  Antiquities,  edit,  of  1810,  p.  228. 
i  Dr.  Jolmson's  definition  of  the  word  Rock  in  the  sense  of  the  text,  is  as  follows : 
**  (rae^,  Danish ;  rocca,  Italian ;  nicra,  Spanish ;  spinrock,  Dutch)  A  distaff  held  iu  the  hand,  from  which 
iW  wool  was  spun  by  twirling  a  ball  below."    I  shall  add  one  of  his  illustrations : 

**  A  learned  and  a  manly  soul 

I  purposM  her;  that  should  with  even  powers, 

1  ne  rock^  the  spindle,  and  the  sheers,  controul 

Of  destiny,  and  spin  her  own  free  hours.         Ben  Jonson 

\  Chalmers's  Poets,  vol.  it.  p.  664.    Albion's  Enghwd,  chap.  24. 
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perides,  in  1648.  He  gives  us  in  his  title  the  additional  informaUon  Chat  Rock, 
or  Saint  Distaffs  Day,  was  the  morrow  after  Twelfth  Day;  and  he  adTues  that 
it  should  terminate  the  sports  of  Christmas. 

•«  SAINT  DISTAFF'S  or  THE  MORROW  AFTER  TWELFTH-DAY. 

Partly  worke  and  partly  play 

Ye  muit  on  S.  DistafT's  day : 

From  the  plough  soone  Oee  your  teame; 

Then  come  home  and  fother  them. 

If  the  Maides  a  spinning  goe,  I 

Burne  the  flax,  and  fire  the  tow :  i 

Scorch  their  plackeUi,  but  beware 

That  ye  singe  no  maiden-haire. 

Bring  in  paiies  of  water  then, 

Let  die  Maides  bewash  the  men. 

GiTe  8.  Distaffe  all  the  right. 

Then  bid  Christmas  sport  good  nig^t, 

And  next  morrow,  every  ono 

To  bis  owne  Tocation.*"  * 

The  Grst  Monday  after  Twelth  Day  used  to  be  celebrated  by  the  ploughmen  u 
a  Holiday,  being  the  season  at  which  the  labours  of  the  plough  commenced,  tad 
hence  the  day  has  been  denominated  Plough-Monday.  Tusser,  in  his  poemoa 
husbandry,  after  observing  that  the  "old  guise  must  be  kept,''  recommends  the 
ploughmen  on  this  day  to  the  hospitality  of  the  good  huswife : 

**  Oood  huswiTes,  whom  Ood  hath  enriched  ynoodi, 
forget  not  the  feasts,  that  belong  to  the  plough: 
The  meaning  is  only  to  joy  and  be  glad, 
for  comfort  with  labour,  is  fit  to  be  had.** 

He  then  adds, 

**  Plough-Munday,  next  after  that  Twelftide  ii  pift, 
bids  out  with  the  plough,  the  worst  husband  is  last ; 
If  plomnan  get  hatchet,  or  whip  to  the  skreene, 
maids  loveth  their  cocke,  if  no  water  be  scene.** 

These  lines  allude  to  a  custom  prevalent  in  the  sixteenth  and  aerenteenth 
centuries,  and  which  Mr.  Hilman,  in  a  note  on  the  passage,  has  thus  explained: 

*'  After  Christinas  (which  formerly,  during  the  twelve  days,  was  t  time  of  very  little  work), 
every  gentleman  feasted  the  farmers,  and  every  farmer  their  servants  and  task-men.  PkMgh- 
Monday  puis  them  In  mind  of  their  business.  In  the  morning  the  men  and  mald-tenranls  itrin 
who  shall  shew  their  diligence  in  rising  earliest ;  If  the  ploughman  can  get  his  whip,  hb  ploa||- 
slafT,  hatchet,  or  any  thing  that  he  wants  in  the  field,  by  the  fireside,  before  Ibe  maM  halk  got 
her  kettle  on,  then  the  maide  loseth  her  Shrovetide  cock,  and  it  wholly  belongs  to  the  mea.  Thini 
did  our  forefathers  strive  to  allure  youth  to  their  duty,  and  provided  them  innocent  mirth,  as  well 
as  labour.  On  this  Plough-Monday  they  hive  a  good  supper  lod  loine  itnNOig  drlnk^  llMt  Iky 
might  not  go  immediately  out  of  one  extreme  Into  another. '*t 

In  the  northern  and  north-western  parts  of  England,  the  entire  day  waansaaHj 
consumed  in  parading  the  streets,  and  the  night  was  devoted  to  festivity.  The 
ploughmen,  apparently  habited  only  in  their  shirts,  but  in  fact  with  IUdmI 
jackets  underneath,  to  keep  out  the  cold,  and  these  shirts  decorated  with  loifr- 
knots  of  various  coloured  riband,  went  about  collecting  what  they  called  '*ploq^ 
money  for  drink."  They  were  accompanied  by  a  plough,  which  they  dragged 
along,  and  by  music,  and  not  unfrequcntly  two  of  the  party  were  dressed  to 
personate  an  old  woman,  whom  they  called  Bessy,  and  a  Fool,  the  latter  of  these 
characters  being  covered  with  skins,  with  a  hairy  cap  on  his  head,  and  the  tall  of 
some  animal  pendent  from  his  back.  On  one  of  these  antics  was  derolvri  the 
office  of  collecting  money  from  the  spectators  by  rattUng  a  box,  into  which 

*  Hetperides,  p.  374.  t  Totter  Redivivut,  p.  79, 80. 
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ntributions  ^were  dropped,  while  the  rest  of  the  ploughmen  were  engaged  in 
rfonning  a  sword-dance,  a  piece  of  pageantry  derived  from  our  northern 
cestors,  and  of  which  Olaus  Magnus  has  left  us  an  accurate  description  in  his 
story  of  the  Gothic  nations/  It  consisted,  for  the  most  part,  in  forming 
irious  figures  with  the  swords,  sheathed  and  unsheathed,  commencing  in  slow 
[ne,  and  terminating  in  very  rapid  movements,  which  required  great  agility  and 
Idr^s  to  be  conducted  with  safety  and  efTect.f 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Johnson  that  Shakspeare  alluded  to  the  sword-dance, 
here,  in  Anthony  and  Cleopatra,  he  makes  his  hero  observe  of  Augustus,  that 


*' He,  at  PbHippi,  kept 


HU«word  eren  like  a  dancer/'^ 

fkit  Mr.  Malone  has  remarked,  with  more  probability,  that  the  allusion  is  to  the 
Enijrlish  custom  of  dancing  with  a  sword  worn  by  the  side;  in  conflrmation  of 
which  idea,  he  quotes  a  passage  from  All's  Well  That  Ends  Well,  where  Bertram, 
hmenting  that  he  is  kept  from  the  wars,  says, 

^  I  shall  stay  here  the  forehorse  to  a  smock, 
Creaking  my  shoes  on  the  plain  masonry. 
Till  honour  be  bought  up,  and  no  sword  worn, 
But  one  to  danoe  with.'* 

It  has  been  observed  in  a  preceding  page,  that,  among  the  common  people,  the 
festiTitic^  of  Christmas  were  frequently  protracted  to  Candlemas-Day.  This 
was  done  under  the  idea  of  doing  honour  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  whose  puri^cation 
is  commemorated  by  the  church  at  this  period.  It  was  generally,  remarks 
Bourne,  '*  a  day  of  festivity,  and  more  than  ordinary  observation  among  women, 
and  is  therefore  called  the  Wives*  Feast-Day."  §  The  term  Candlemas,  how- 
ever, seems  to  have  arisen  from  a  custom  among  the  Roman  Catholics,  of  con- 
secrating tapers  on  this  day,  and  bearing  them  about  lighted  in  procession,  to 
which  they  were  enjoined  by  an  edict  of  Pope  Sergius,  A.  D.  684;  but  on  what 
foundation  is  not  accurately  ascertained.  At  the  Reformation,  among  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  which  were  ordered  to  be  retained  in  a  convocation  of  Henry 
VIII.,  this  is  one,  and  expressedly  because  it  was  considered  as  symbolical  of  the 
ipiritual  illumination  of  the  Gospel,  f -f 

From  Candlemas  to  Hallowmas,  the  tapers  which  had  been  lighted  all  the 
vioterin  Cathedral  and  Conventual  Churches  ceased  to  be  used;  and  so  prevalent, 
iideed,  was  the  relinquishment  of  candles  on  tliis  day  in  domestic  life,  that  it  has 
liid  the  JiDODdatioa  of  one  of  the  proverbs  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Ray : 

**  On  Candlemaa-day  throw  Candle  and  Candlestick  away.** 

On  ttiis  day  likewise  the  Christmas  greens  were  removed  from  churches  and 
private  houses.  Herrick,  who  may  be  considered  as  the  contemporary  of  Shak- 
iMuey  being  fivenind-twenty  at  the  period  of  the  poet*s  death,  has  given  us  a 
[iniiinc  description  of  this  observance;  he  abounds,  indeed,  in  the  history  of  local 
itey  and,  though  surviving  beyond  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  paints 
iriSi  great  accuracy  the  manners  and  superstitions  of  the  Shakspearean  era.  He 
kispaid  particular  attention  to  the  festival  that  we  are  describing,  and  enumerates 
flie  Tarioas  greens  and  flowers  appropriated  to  diflerent  seasons  in  a  little  poem 
€ilifled 

*  OU  MagBi  Gent.  Septent.  Breriar.  p.  841. 

1 8t»  Bnad  on  Bourne's  Antiqultates  Vulgares,  p.  194 ;  and  Strutt't  Sports  and  Pastimes  of  the  People 
ef  nsgkBd,  p.  907,  edit,  of  1810.  Of  this  curious  exhibition  on  Plough-Monday,  I  hare  often,  during  my 
Wfkood,  at  York,  been  a  delighted  spectator,  and,  as  far  as  1  can  now  recollect,  tlie  aboTe  description  a|h- 

■rs  to  be  aa  accurate  detidl  of  what  took  place* 

t  Act  iiL  ae.  9.  S  Bourne's  Antiquities  apud  Brand,  p.  844. 

tt  Fdler'a  ClHDdi  HiMoiy,  p.  W. 
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<*  CEREMONIES  FOR  CANDLEMASSB  EVE. 


Down  with  the  Rosemary  and  Bayes, 

Down  with  the  Misleto; 
Instead  of  Holly,  now  up-raise 

The  greener  Box  (for  show). 

The  Holly  hitherto  did  sway ; 

Let  Box  now  dotuineere ; 
Untill  the  dancing  Easter-day, 

On  Easter's  Ere  appeare. 

Then  yonthfuU  Box  which  now  hath  grace. 
Your  houses  to  renev^- ; 


Grown  old,  surrender  Bait  hit  pbee. 
Unto  the  crisped  Yew. 

When  Yew  is  out,  the*  Birch  camn  in, 

And  many  Flower*  baride; 
Both  of  a  fresh  and  tofraal  kione, 

To  honour  Whitaontide. 

Green  Bushes  then,  and  swecteit  Beats, 

With  cooler  Oken  bonglis ; 
Come  in  for  comely  ornaments. 

To  re-adorn  the  house."  * 


The  usage  which  we  have  alluded  to,  of  preserving  the  Christnuis  cheer  ni 
hospitality  to  Candlemas,  is  immediately  afterwards  recorded  and  connected  litk 
a  singular  superstition,  in  the  following  poems  under  the  titles  of 

"^  CEREMONIES  FOR  CANDLEMASSB  DAY. 

Kindle  the  Christmas  Brand,  and  then 

Till  sunue-set,  let  it  bume ; 
Which  quencht,  then  by  it  up  agen. 

Till  Christmas  next  retume. 

Part  must  be  kept  wherewith  to  teend  -j- 

The  Christmas  Log  next  yearc ; 
And  where  *tiB  safely  kept,  the  fiend 

Can  do  no  mischiefc  there.- 


End  now  the  white-Ioafe,  and  the  pye. 
And  let  all  sports  with  Christmas  dye.  % 

To  the  exorcising  power  of  the  Christmas  Brand  is  added,  in  the  suhsequeok 
eflusion,  a  most  alarming  denunciation  against  those  who  heedlessly  leave  in  the 
Hall  on  Candlemas  Eve,  any  the  smallest  portion  of  the  Christinas  greens. 

«  CEREMONY  UPON  CANDLEAIASSE  EVE. 

Down  with  the  Rosemary,  and  so 
Down  with  the  Baies,  and  Misletoe : 
Down  with  the  Holly,  Ivie,  all 
Wherewith  ye  drest  the  Christmas  Hall  .- 
That  so  the  superstitious  find 
No  one  least  Branch  there  le(t  behind : 
For  look,  how  many  leaTes  there  be. 
Neglected  there,  maids,  trust  to  me, 
So  many  goblins  you  shall  see."$ 

The  next  important  period  of  feasting  in  the  country  occurred  at  Shrove  tide, 
which  among  the  Roman  Catholics  was  the  time  appointed  for  shriving  or  con- 
fession of  sins,  and  was  also  observed  as  a  carnival  before  the  commencement  of 
Lent.  The  former  of  these  ceremonies  was  dispensed  with  at  the  ReforinatioD; 
but  the  rites  attending  the  latter  were  for  a  long  time  supported  with  a  rival  spirit 
of  hilarity.  The  Monday  and  Tuesday  succeeding  Shrove  Sunday,  called  Collop 
Monday  and  Pancake  Tuesday,  were  peculiarly  devoted  to  Shrovetide  amuse- 


•  IIoHneridcs.  p.  337 
±  Ibid.  p.  337, 338 


t  Teend,  to  kindle. 


§  HcHr>eride)i,  p.  IMJ\.  Dramatic  HmuscmoDt.H  were  frcqiitnt  on  thiv  day,  as  well  in  the  hnllt  of  the  ar^ 
bility  in  the  country,  as  nt  court.  With  rc-card  to  their  exhibition  in  the  latter,  many  documciits  csiil:  i(*r 
instance,  in  a  cbroiioloiriital  nvrk^  f>f  Queen  Elizabeth's  pnymeutii  fur  filayit  acted  before  her  (bom  ihr 
Council  Registers)  in  the  follow  iiif;  entrt : 

^  18th  March,  1573-4.  To  Richard  \louncaftter,  (Mulcaster,  the  Grammariao),  for  two  plajt  pmnlH 
before  her  on  Candlenia»-day  and  Shrovc-Tue>»day  last,  20  mark^J."  * 

•  (;«alleinan*«  Magulnr,  ride  life  of  Rtdard  Mulcuicr,  M»y,  J«w,  tod  Jtly,  latO. 
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nest;  the  first  Iiaving  been,  in  papal  times,  the  period  at  which  they  took  leave 
«(flpsb,  or  slices  of  meat,  termed  collops  in  the  north,  which  had  heen  preserved 
throogh  the  winter  l>y  salting  and  drying,  and  the  second  was  a  relic  of  the  feast 
pmiing  Lent ;  eg^gs  and  collops  therefore  on  the  Monday,  and  pancakes,  as  a 
delicacy,  on  tlie  Xtiesday,  were  duly  if  not  religiously  served  up. 
Tusser,  in  bis  very  curious  and  entertaining  poem  on  agriculture,  thus  notices 
mi  of  the  old  observances  at  Shrovetide : — 

**  At  ShrofUde  to  shroving,  go  thresh  the  fat  hen, 
ir  blindrold  can  kill  her,  then  give  it  thy  men  : 
Maids,  Tritters  and  pancakes  ynow  see  ye  make, 
Let  slat  ha?e  one  pancake,  for  company  sake." 

For  an  explanation  of  the  obsolete  custom  of  '^  threshing  the  fat  hen,"  we  are 
to  Mr.    Uilman. 


''The  ben,'*  says  be,   **  Is  hung  at  a  felloir's  back,  ytho  has  also  some  borse-bells  about  biro  ; 

Ht  rest  of  the  fello^ws  are  blinded,  and  have  boughs  in  their  bands,  with  which  tbey  chase  this 

klkiiaDd  bis  ben  aboai  some  large  court  or  small  enclosure.     The  fellow  with  his  ben  and  bells 

(hiding as  well  as  be  can,  they  follow  the  sound,  and  sometimes  hit  him  and  his  hen;  at  other 

tiae^,  if  he  can  gel  behind  one  of  them,  they  thresh  one  another  well  favour'dly  ;  but  the  jest  is, 

tWmiids  are  to  blind  the  fdlows,  which  they  do  with  their  aprons,  and  the  cunning  baggages 

viil  endear  iheir  sw^eet-hearts  with  a  peeping  hole,  whilst  the  others  look  out  as  sharp  to  hinder  It. 

Alter  ihis  the  hen  is  boil'd  with  bacon,  and  store  of  pancakes  and  fritters  are  made.     She  that  is 

teled  for  Inng  In  bed  long,  or  any  other  miscarriage,  hath  the  first  pancake  presented  to  her, 

v^  most  commonly  falls  to  the  dogs*  share  at  last,  for  no  one  will  own  it  their  doe.'*    Mr. 

HilouQ  concludes   his  comment  on  the  text  with  a  singular  remark;  "  the  loss  of  the  above 

ladable  custom,  is  one  of  the  benefits  we  have  got  by  smoakiug  tobacco."  * 

Shakspeare  has  twice  noticed  this  season  of  feasting  and  amusement ;  first,  in 
AITs  Well  That  Ends  Well,  where  he  makes  the  Clown  tell  the  Countess  (among 
^string  of  other  similes],  that  his  answer  is  ^^as  fit  as  a  pancake  for  Shrove- 
Toesday ;"  -^  and  in  the  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  IV,  he  has  introduced  Silence 
anging'the  following  song : — 

^  Be  merry,  be  merry,  my  wife^s  as  all  ;t 
For  women  are  shrews,  both  short  and  tall : 
Tis  merry  in  hall,  when  beards  wag  all, 

And  welcome  merry  shrovetide. 
Be  merry,  be  merry,  &c." 

The  third  line  of  this  song  appears  to  have  been  proverbial,  and  of  considerable 
antiquity ;  for  Adam  Davie,  who  flourished  about  1312,  has  the  same  imagery  with 
the  same  rhyme,  in  his  '^  Life  of  Alexander :" 

**  Merry  swlthe  it  is  in  halle. 
When  the  berdes  waveth  alle."  S 


*  Hihiiin*«  Tmser,  p.  SO.  Mr  Hilman  seems  to  hare  had  as  great  an  aversion  to  tobacco  as  King  James ; 
far,ii  aaoCher  part  of  bis  notes,  he  observes,  that  **■  Suffolk  and  Essex  were  the  counties  wherein  our  author 
VM  a  bfBer,  and  no  where  are  better  dairies  for  butter,  and  neater  housewives  than  there,  if  too  many  of 
tka  at  preaent  do  not  smoke  tobacco.*^  p.  49. 

t  Heed's  Shakspeare,  vol.  viii.  p.  272.  273.  Act  ii.  sc.  3.  Warner  has  also  noticed  this  culiqary  article 
aiappRMMriated  to  Shrove-Tuesdajr  in  his  Albion's  England,  chapter  xxiv.,  where,  enumerating  the  feasts 
Md  MKaajs  of  his  time,  he  says,  they  had 

**  At  fasts-eve  pan-puffes." — Chalmers's  Posts ^  vol.  iv.  p.  564. 

Hkcove  or  Pancake  Tuesday,  is  still  called,  in  the  North,  Fastens,  or  Fastems  E'en,  as  preceding  Ash- 
Wcdacaday,  the  first  day  of  Lent ;  and  the  turning  of  these  cakes  in  the  pan  is  yet  observed  as  a  feat  of 
4eileritf  aiiid  akiU. 

Of  the  pancake-b^  which  used  to  be  nmg  on  Shrovc-Tuesday,  Taylor,  the  Water  Poet,  has  given  us 
IW  feQowIng  moat  singular  account:-^*'  Shrove-Tuesday,  at  whose  entrance  in  the  morning  all  the  whole 
kaifdoai  ia  unquiet,  but  by  that  time  the  clocke  strikes  eleven,  which  (hy  the  help  of  a  knavish  sexton)  is 
eoMHMily  before  nine,  then  there  is  a  bell  rung,  cal'd  paucake-bell,  the  sound  whereof  makes  thousands  of. 
peofile  dartiacted,  and  forgetful  either  of  manners  or  humanitie.''    Sec  his  Works,  folio,  J630.  p.  115. 

t  —  aiy  mftfi^s  as  all;]  t.  e.  as  all  women  arc.     Farmer. 

{  WanonTs  History  oTEoglish  Poetry,  vol.  i.  p.  225.  note  (p). 
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And  the  subsequent  passage,  quoted  by  Mr.  Reed  from  a  writer  conCemponrj 
with  Shakspeare,  proves,  that  it  was  a  common  burden  or  under  song  id  the  bill 
of  our  gentry  at  that  period  :—**  which  done,  grace  said,  and  the  table  tadken  wf^ 
the  plate  presently  conveyed  into  the  pantrio,  the  hall  summons  this  conaort  of 
companions  (upon  payne  to  dyne  with  Duke  Humphfrie,  or  to  kisse  the  hare's  foot), 
to  appear  at  the  flrst'cali :  where  a  song  is  to  be  sung,  the  under  aoog  or  hokliiig 
whereof  is,  ^It  is  merrie  in  haul  where  beards  wag  all.'*'  The  SenriDg-mao'i 
Comfort,  1698,  sign.  G.  * 

The  evening  of  Shrove-Thuesday  was  usually  appropriated^  as  well  in  the 
country  as  in  town,  to  the  exhibition  of  dramatic  pieces.  Not  only  at  Court, 
where  Jonson  was  occasionally  employed  to  write  Masques  on  this  night,  f  but 
at  both  the  Universities,  in  the  provincial  schools,  and  in  the  halls  of  ttie  gentry 
and  nobility,  were  these  the  amusements  of  Shrovetide,  during  the  days  of 
Elizabeth  and  James.  Warton,  speaking  of  these  ephemeral  plays,  adds,  in  t 
note,  '*  I  have  seen  an  anonymous  comedy,  ^Apollo  Shroving,'  composed  by  the 
Master  of  Hadleigh-school,  in  Suffolk,  ^  and  acted  by  his  scholars,  on  Shrove- 
Tuesday,  Feb.  7,  1626,  printed  1627,  8vo.  published,  as  it  seems,  by  E.  W. 
Shrove-Tuesday,  as  the  day  immediately  preceding  Lent,  was  always  a  day  otei- 
traordinary  sport  and  feasting. — *'  Some  of  these  festivities,"  he  proceeds  to  say, 
**  still  remain  in  our  universities.  In  the  *  Percy  Houshold  Book,'  I5I2,  it 
appears,  that  the  clergy  and  officers  of  Lord  Percy's  chapel  performed  a  play 
before  his  lordship  upon  Shrowftewcsday  at  night."    Pag.  345.  C 

The  cruel  custom  of  Cock-throwing,  which  until  lately  was  a  aiversion  pecaliar 
to  this  day,  seems  to  have  originated  from  the  barbarous,  yet  less  savage,  amuse- 
ment of  Cock-fighting.  **  Every  yeare  on  Shrove-Tuesday,"  says  Fitzstephen, 
who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  *Mhe  schoole-boyes  doe  bring  cockesof  the 
game  to  their  master,  and  all  the  forenoone  they  delight  themselves  in  Cock-flght- 
ing.*'  **  At  what  period  this  degenerated  into  Cock*4hrowing  cannot  now  be 
ascertained;  Chaucer  seems  to  allude  to  it  in  his  ''Nonnes  Priests'  Tale,*' 
whore  the  Cock  revenges  himself  on  the  Priesfs  son,  because  he 


>'*  gave  hym  a  Juiocke 


Upoo  his  legges,  when  he  was  joug*  and  nioe ; 

and  that  it  was  common  in  the  sixteenth  century,  we  have  the  testimony  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,  who,  describing  the  state  of  childhood,  speaks  of  his  skill  in  cast- 
ing a  cok-stele,  that  is,  a  stick  or  cudgel  to  throw  at  a  cock.ff 

The  first  etTective  blow  directed  against  this  infamous  sport,  was  given  by  the 
moral  pencil  of  Hogarth,  who  in  one  of  his  prints  called  *^  The  Four  Stages  of 
Cruelty,"  has  represented,  among  other  puerile  diversions,  a  group  of  boys 
throwing  at  a  Cock,  and,  as  Trusler  remarks,  **  beating  the  harmless  feath- 
ered animal  to  jelly/*4^t  The  benevolent  satire  of  this  great  artist  gradually 
produced  the  necessary  reform,  and  for  some  time  past,  the  magistrates  have  so 

*  Reed's  Shakspeare,  vol.  zii.  p.  235. 

f  See  his  Masque  on  the  Shrove-Tuesday  at  night  1606,  and  Chloridia,  a  Mascjue,  al  ShroTetide«  ICSO. 

^  The  author  of  ^  Apoilo  Sbroviug  "  was  William  Hawkins,  who  likewise  pohhshed  **  Corola  varia  con- 
texta  per  GuiL  Haukimim  scbolarcham  Hadleiauum  in  agro  Suffolcienci.  Cantabr.  ap.  TVk.  Budt."  Uia& 
1634 

It  maj  be  observed,  that  Shrove-Tuesday  was  considered  by  the  apprentioes  as  their  pecaliar  bolkhy  i 
and  it  appears  that  in  the  days  of  Shakspvare.  they  claimed  a  right  or  punishing,  at  this  seaaoa«  wcwuii  of 
ill-fame.  To  these  customs  Dekker  and  Sir  Thomas  0\erbury  allude,  when  the  former  says:  *'Tbcy  an- 
Mcntly  Qjke  Prentises  upon  Siirove-Tuesdav)  take  the  la  we  into  their  owoe  hapdes  and  do  what  they  bstT 
Seven  Deadly  Sinnes  of  London,  4to  p.  ^.  1606.  And  when  the  latter,  in  his  Characters,  apcftkngof  a 
hawd.  remarks :  ^Nothinj^  daunts  her  so  much  as  the  approach  of  Shrove-Tuesday  ;**  and  deacrmag  a 
**  roaring  boy.*^  adds,  "  he  is  a  Nupervisor  of  brothels,  and  in  them  is  a  more  unlawful  reformer  of  viee  than 
prentices  on  Shrove-Tuesday.** 

6  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  ii.  p.  287.  **  Stow's  Survey  of  London,  edit,  of  1618.  p.  149 

ft  Vide  Strutt's  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  250  ^X  Vide  Hogarth  Moraliied  p.lJJ. 
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gHwnlly  interdicted  the  practice,  that  the  pastime  may  happily  be  considered  as 
extinct.  * 

Eastertide,  or  the  week  succeeding  Easter^Sunday,  aflbrded  another  opportu- 
■ity  for  rejoicing,  and  was  formerly  a  season  of  great  festivity.  Not  only,  as 
mud  by  every  tie  of  gratitude  to  do,  did  man  rejoice  on  this  occasion,  but  it  was 
tfaebdief  of  the  vulgar  that  the  sun  himself  partook  of  the  exhilaration,  and  re- 
pdariy  danced  on  Easter-Day.  To  see  this  glorious  spectacle,  therefore,  it  was 
customary  for  the  common  people  to  rise  before  the  sun  on  Easter-morning,  and 
tboughy  as  we  may  conclude,  they  were  constantly  disappointed,  yet  might  the 
URt  occasionally  lead  to  serious  thought  and  useful  contemplation ;  metaphori- 
ciIIt  considered,  indeed,  the  idea  may  be  termed  both  just  and  beautiful,  '^  for 
m  ttie  earth  and  her  valleys  standing  thick  with  corn,  are  said  *  to  laugh  and 
sag^;  so,  on  account  of  the  Resurrection,  the  heavens  and  the  sun  may  be  said 
lo  dance  for  joy;  or,  as  the  Psalmist  words  it,  the  ^  heavens  may  rejoice  and  the 
earth  may  be  glad.'f 

The  great  amusement  of  the  Easter4iolidays  consisted  in  playing  at  hand-ball, 
a  game  at  which,  say  the  ritualists  Belithus  and  Durandus,  bishops  and  arch- 
kidiops  used,  upon  tfa^  Continent  at  this  period,  to  recreate  themselves  with  their 
iDferior  clergy;  i^  nor  was  it  uncommon  for  corporate  bodies  on  this  occasion  in 
Eagland  to  amuse  themselves  in  a  similar  way  with  their  burgesses  and  young 
people;  anciently  this  was  the  custom,  says  Mr.  Brand,  at  Newcastle,  at  the  feasU 
of  Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  when  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  sheriff,  accompanied 
by  great  numbers  of  the  burgesses,  used  to  go  yearly  at  these  seasons  to  the  Forth, 
or  Httle  mall  of  the  town,  with  the  mace,  sword,  and  cap  of  maintenance  carried 
before  them,  and  not  only  countenance,  but  frequently  join  in  the  diversions  of 
hand-bally  dancing,  etc.^ 

The  constant  prize  at  nand-ball,  during  Easter,  was  a  tansy-cake,  supposed  to 

*  '^  In  KHDe  placet,"  sayt  Mr.  Stnitt,  "  it  wu  a  common  practkte  to  put  the  cock  into  an  earthen  veafel 
Bade  for  the  parpoae,  aiid  to  place  lum  in  such  a  position  that  his  head  and  tail  might  be  exposed  to 
ntm  ;  the  Teasel,  with  the  bird  m  it,  was  then  suspended  across  the  street,  about  tweWe  or  fourteen  feet 
from  the  grotuid.  to  be  thrown  .at  by  such  as  chose  to  make  trial  of  their  skill ;  two-pence  was  paid  for 
(wir  throws,  and  he  who  broke  the  pot,  and  delivered  the  cock  from  his  confinement,  had  him  for  a 
reward.  At  North-Walsham,  in  Norfolk,  about  fort?  years  ago.  some  wan  put  an  owl  into  one  of  these 
vnscls  :  and  having  procore<l  the  head  and  tail  of  a  dead  cock,  tliey  placedf  hmi  in  the  same  position  as  if 
tbey  had  appertaineo  to  a  living  one ;  the  deception  was  successful ;  and  at  last,  a  labouring  man  belonging 
10  the  Iowa,  after  several  fruitless  attempts,  broke  the  pot,  but  missed  his  prixe ;  for  the  owl  being  set  at 
Iberty,  instantly  flew  away,  to  his  great  astonishment,  and  left  him  nothing  more  than  the  head  and  tail  of 
the  dead  bird  with  the  potsherds,  for  his  money  and  his  trouble  ;  this  ridiculous  adventure  exposed  him  to 
the  ^''ntffff"^^  laughter  of  the  town's  people,  aad  obliged  him  to  quit  the  place,  to  which  I  am  told  he  re> 
tafsed  no  ■Bore."  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  961. 

"  For  BM^y  ycara,"  obaerves  Mr.  Brady,  **  our  public  diaries,  and  monthly  publications,  took  infinite 
psins  lo  impreM  upon  the  minds  of  the  populace  a  just  abhorrence  of  such  baroarities  (cock-fighting  and 
eoci-cbrowug) ;  and,  b|  way  of  strengthening  their  arguments,  they  failed  not  to  detail  in  the  most 
pilhetic  ferma  the  fbllowug  fact,  which  for  the  interest  it  contains  is  here  transcribed,  from  the  Obituary 
ef  the  GcBtlcflian^  Magaxine  for  April,  1789.  Died,  April  4th,  at  Tottenham,  John  Ardesoif,  esquire,  a 
yoHf  BMUi  of  large  fortune,  and  in  the  splendour  or  his  horses  and  carriages,  rivalled  by  few  country- 
BBMBen.  Hia  table  was  that  of  hospitality,  where  it  may  be  said  he  sacrificed  too  much  to  conviviality. 
Mr.  Ajdiaoif  was  very  fond  of  cock-fipting,  and  had  a  favourite  cock  upon  which  he  had  won  many  pro- 
fitable Batches.  The  last  bet  he  laid  upon  this  cock  he  lost,  which  so  enraged  him,  that  he  had  the  bird 
tied  to  a  spit,  aad  roasted  alive  before  a  large  fire.  The  screams  of  the  miserable  animal  were  so  siTect- 
iag,  that  momt  featlcBien  who  were  present  attempted  to  interfere,  which  so  enraced  Mr.  Ardesoif,  that 
kc  seiicd  a  poker,  and  with  the  nxMt  furious  vehemence  declared,  that  he  would  Kill  the  first  man  who 
iakftim.d :  not  in  the  midst  of  his  passionate  asseverations,  he  fell  down  dead  upon  the  spot'  Clavis 
Csirnilaria,  Isl  edit.  vol.  i.  p.  WO,  901. 

t  Boone**  Antiqoities  apnd  Brand,  p  968. 

I  Bonne's  Antiquities  apud  Brand,  p.  377.  **  Why  they  should  play  at  Hand  Ball  at  this  time,"  obsenres 
Mr  Bourne,  ''rather  than  any  other  game,  1  have  not  been  able  to  find  out,  but  1  suppose  it  will  readily  be 
Msstcd*  that  this  eaatoni  of  so  playing,  was  the  original  of  our  present  recreations  and  diversions  on  Easter 
Half  DMiya,*>  p.  277. 

§  Brand  on  Bourne,  p.  980.  note.  The  morris  dance,  of  which  such  frequent  mention  is  made  in  out  old 
I.  was  fieqaently  performed  at  Easter;  but,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  this  amusement,  at 
^  lan^,  under  the  article  ^  May-Day,"  we  shall  here  barely  notice  that  Warner  has  recorded  it  as  an 
in  ttie  following  line : 

**■  At  Paike  begun  our  morrise;  and  ere  Penticost  our  May."^ 

AlbioH*8  Enffltrndt  Chap  zziv. 
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he  allusive  to  the  bitter  hcrhs  used  by  the  Jews  on  this  festi?al.     Sddeo,  At 
conteaiporary  of  Shakspeare,  speakingof  our  chief  holidays,  remarks,  that 

*'  Our  meats  and  sport  have  much  of  them  relation  to  Church- works.  The  coffin  of  ov 
Christmas  I'ics,  in  shape  long,  is  in  imitation  of  the  Cratch :  *  our  chusing  Kings  and  Queens  m 
Tweirth  Night,  hath  reference  to  tlic  three  liings.  So  lilcewise  our  eating  of  CrlUers,  mhippiogoT 
top<.  roaxiing  of  herrings,  Jacli  of  Lents,  etc,  they  are  all  in  imitation  of  Chnrch- Works,  emblew 
of  martyrdom.  Our  Tansies  at  Easter  have  reference  to  the  biUer  HerlH ;  though  at  the  sane 
lime  'twas  always  the  fashion  for  a  man  to  have  a  Gammon  of  Bacon,  to  shew  hUnaelf  lo  be  ao 

Jew.^'t 

Fuller  has  noticed  this  Easter  game  under  his  Cheshire,  ^*here,  explaining  the 
origin  of  the  proverb  **When  the  daughter  is  stolen  shut  Pepper  Gate,*'  he  says. 
''  The  mayor  of  the  city  had  his  daughter,  as  she  was  playing  at  hall  with  other 
maidens  in  Pepper-street,  stolen  away  by  a  young  man  through  the  same  gate, 
whereupon  he  caused  it  to  be  shut  up.** :): 

Another  custom  which  prevailed  in  this  country,  during  the  sixteenth  centmr, 
at  Easter,  and  is  still  kept  up  in  some  parts  of  the  north,  was  that  of  presenting 
children  with  eggs  stained  with  various  colours  in  tx)iling,  termed  Paste  or  more 
properly  Pasche  Eggs,  which  the  young  people  considered  in  the  light  of  fairings. 
This  observance  appears  to  have  arisen  from  a  superstition,  prevalent  among  the 
Roman  Catholics,  that  eggs  were  an  emblem  of  the  resurrection,  and,  indeed,  in 
the  Ritual  of  Pope  Paul  the  Fifth,  which  was  com])Osed  for  the  use  of  England, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland,  there  is  a  prayer  for  the  consecration  of  eggs,  in  which 
the  faithful  servants  of  the  Lord  are  directed  to  eat  this  his  creature  of  eggs  on 
account  of  the  resurrection.  On  this  custom  Mr.  Brand  has  well  observed,  that 
*'  the  ancient  Egyptians,  if  the  resurrection  of  the  body  had  been  a  tenet 
of  their  faith,  would  perhaps  have  thought  an  Egg  no  improper  hierogly- 
phical  repn^scntation  of.  it.  The  exclusion  of  a  living  creature  by  incubation 
aft<T  the  vital  principle  has  lain  a  long  while  dormant  or  extinct,  is  a  pro- 
cess so  truly  mar\ellous,  that  if  it  could  be  disbelieved,  would  be  thought 
by  some  a  thing  as  incredible,  as  that  the  Author  of  Life  should  be  able 
to  re-animate  the  dead.",^  So  prevalent  indeed  was  this  custom  of  egc- 
giving  at  Easter,  that  it  forms  the  basis  of  an  old  English  proverb,  which,  in 
the  collection  of  Mr.  Rnv,  runs  thus  : 


Ml  warrant  jou  for  an  egg  at  Easter. 


*>•• 


A  popular  holiday,  called  IIoke-Day,  or  Hock-Day,  which  used  to  be  cc- 
lebratfHl  with  much  festivity  in  Shakspeare's  native  county,  was  usually  ob- 
served on  the  Tuesday  following  the  second  Sunday  after  Easter-day.  Us 
origin  is  doubtful,  some  antiquaries  supposing  it  was  commemorative  of  the 
massacre  of  the  Danes  in  the  reign  of  Etlielred  the  Unready,  which  took  placi* 
on  the  13th  of  November,  1002;  and  others  that  it  was  meant  to  |)erpetuate  the 
deliverance  of  the  English  from  the  tyrannical  government  of  the  Danes, 
bv  the  death  of  ilardicanute  on  Tuesdavthe  8th  of  June,  1041.  At  Coventry 
in  AVarwickshire,  however,  it  was  celebrated  in  uiemorv  of  the  former  event, 
though  the  commemoration  was  held  on  a  day  wide  apart  from  that  on  which 
the  catastrophe  occurred,  a  circumstance  which  originated  in  an  ordinance 
of  Ethelred  himself,  who  transferred  the  sports  of  this  day  to  the  Monday  and 

*  Rack  or  Manger.  f  Selden's  Tablt^Talk,  art.  Chri:<tiiia8. 

i  Fuller*!*  Wortriiis,  p.  188.  §  nonrnr  npud  Brand,  n.  S46. 

**  Tlie  foil<min(E  whini>ii-ul  custom,  relates  Mr  lirand,  ^m  still  retained  at  the  citj  <if  Durhain  on  the>o 
hoIi'lajN.  Ou  on;.*  day  ide  men  lake  otrthe  woineuN  Kh(>c<<,  nthicli  are  onI>  to  be  redeem'd  by  a  jirt'steut ;  un 
another  da>  tlie  Mi<nun  take  i  fl'tlu*  nienV  in  like  ninnner.'^     Bourne  apud  Brand.  ]>.  iSi'J. 

Stow  aJMi  rtconls.  that  in  lln'  week  befurt'  Kaster  lluro  were  **  great  shewes  uiude,  fiiT  the  fetching  in  of 
a  twJHtod  tree,  or  With,  a*;  they  tt  armed  it,  out  of  the  Wtiod.n  intf»  the  Kinjc^  hiutsf.  and  the  like  inl  i  e^t-r* 
iim  Ts  house  c»fllon'»r  or  Worship."  p.  IDO  ;  but  whithir  tV.ii*  wu-*  j;uur.ii  tiiron^liout  tho  kingdom,  i> 
not  mentioned. 
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ly  in  the  third  week  after  Easter.  John  Rouse,  or  Ross,  the  Warwick- 
e  historian,  says,  that  this  day  was  distinguished  by  various  sports,  in 
rh  the  people,  divided  into  parties,  used  to  draw  each  other  by  ropes ;  *  a 
ies  of  diversion  of  which  Spc^lman  has  given  us  a  more  intelligible  account, 
telling  us  that  it  ''  consisted  in  the  men  and  women  binding  each  other, 
especially  the  women  the  men,"  and  that  the  day,  in  consequence  of 
•  pastime,  was  called  Binding-Tuesday,  f 

The  term  hock,  by  which  this  day  is  designated,  is  thus  accounted  for  by  Henry 
luntingdon. 

'  The  secrel  leUers  of  Ethelred,  directed  to  all  parts  of  his  kingdom  Trom  this  city  (  Winchester), 
eretl  that  all  the  Danes  indiscriminately  should  t>e  pnt  to  death ;  and  this  was  eieculed,  as  we 
m  from  the  chronicle  of  Wallingford,  with  circumstances  or  the  greatest  cruelty,  even  upon 
men  and  cbildreo,  in  many  parts:  but  in  other  places,  it  seems  that  the  English,  instead  of 
mg  their  guests,  satisfled  themselves  with  what  was  called  hocli-shining,  or  houghing  them,  by 
:img  their  bam-strings,  so  as  to  render  them  incapable  of  serving  in  war.  Hence  the  sports 
iich  were  afterwards  instituted  in  our  city,  and  Trom  thence  propagated  through  the  whole 
KdoiDy  obtained  the  name  of  Hoclitide  merriments." 

It  appears  from  the  following  passage  in  Laneham*s  Account  of  Queen  Eliza- 
-th's  Entertainment  at  Kenelworth  Castle,  A.  D.  1575,  that  the  citizens  of  Co- 
untry had  lately  been  compelled  to  give  up  their' annual  amusements  on  Hock- 
tiesday,  and  took  the  opportunity  of  the  queen*s  visit  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester  to 
?tilion  her  for  a  renewal  of  the  same. 

'*  Hereto  followed,"  says  Laneham,  '*  as  good  a  sport  (melhought),  presented  in  an  historical 
c.  by  certain  goodhearted  men  of  Coventry,  my  Lord's  neighbours  there;  who  understanding 
aoog  Uiem  the  thing  that  could  not  be  hidden  from  any,  bow  careful  and  studious  his  Honour 
IS  that  by  alJ  pleasant  recreations  her  Highness  might  best  find  herself  welcome,  and  t)emade 
Mi«oroe  and  merry  ( the  groundwork  indeed  and  foundation  of  his  Lordship^s  mirth  and  gladness 
us  all),  made  petition  that  they  mought  renew  now  their  old  storial  shew:  Of  argument  how  the 
OH^,  whylome  here  in  a  troublous  season  were  for  quietness  borne  withal  and  suffered  in  peace ; 
at  anon,  by  outrage  and  importable  insolency,  abusing  both  Ethelred  the  King,  then,  and  all 
stales  every  where  beside ;  at  the  grievous  complaint  and  counsel  of  Huna  the  King's  chieftain 
«ars  on  a  Saint  Brice's  night,  A.D.  101*2  (as  the  booli  says,  that  falleth  yearly  on  the  thir- 
enih  of  November)  were  all  dispatched,  and  the  realm  rid.  And  for  because  the  matter  men- 
>Deth  how  valiantly  our  English  women  for  love  of  their  country  behaved  themselves,  expressed 
actions  and  rymes  after  their  manner,  they  thought  it  mought  move  some  mirth  to  her  iVIajesly 
e  rather.  The  thing,  said  they,  is  grounded  on  story,  and  for  pastime  wont  to  be  played  in  our 
I7  yearly;  without  ill  example  of  manners,  papistry,  or  any  superstition,  and  else  did  so 
ropy  the  beads  of  a  number,  that  likely  enough  would  have  had  worse  meditations ;  had  an 
icieot  beginning  and  a  long  continuance;  till  now  of  late  laid  down,  they  knew  no  cause  why, 
iless  it  were  by  the  zeal  ol  certain  their  preachers,  men  very  commendable  for  their  behaviour 
td  learnlDg,  and  sweet  in  their  sermons,  but  somewhat  too  sour  in  preaching  away  their  pastime  : 
Uhed  therefore,  that  as  they  should  continue  their  good  doctrine  in  pulpit,  so,  for  matters  of 
>iiry  and  gofemance  of  the  city,  they  would  permit  them  to  the  IVlayor  and  Magistrates;  and 
id,  by  my  faith.  Master  Marly n,  they  would  make  their  humble  petition  unto  her  Highness, 
at  tbey  might  have  their  Plays  up  again."  ^ 

As  it  is  subsequently  stated  that  their  play  was  very  graciously  received  by  the 
leen,  who  commanded  it  to  be  represented  again  on  the  following  Tuesday,  and 
ive  the  performers  two  bucks,  and  five  marks  in  money,  we  must  suppose,  that 
leir  petition  was  not  rejected,  and  that  they  were  allowed  to  renew  yearly  at 
nentry,  their  favourite  diversions  on  Hock-Tuesday.  The  observance  of  this 
ly,  indeed,  was  still  partially  retained  in  the  time  of  Spclman,  who  died 
.  1).  1641,  §  and  even  Plott,  who  lived  until  1096,  mentions  it  then  as  not  to- 

*  Vide  Ro&«,  as  published  by  Heame,  n.  105.  t  Spelman's  Glossary,  under  the  title  Hock-day. 

I  NM-boU's  ProKfi^tes  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  vol.  i.  Lancnam^s  Letter,  p.  32 — 34. 

$  That  iloclL'tifie  was  generally  obiter ved  in  the  days  of  Sliakimenre,  ii  evident  from  the  following  pas< 
it  in  Withcrs'f*  **  Abuses  Stript  and  VVhipt."  8vo.  London.    1618. 

^  Who  think  (forsooth)  because  that  once  a  yearc 
TUey  can  aflbord  the  poore  soni'.»  .•^lender  cheerc, 
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tally  discontinued;  but  the  eighteenth  century,  we  beUeve,  neTer  witnessed  its 
celebration. 

We  have  now  reached  that  period  of  the  year  which  was  formerl  j  dedicated  to 
one  of  the  most  splendid  and  pleasing  of  our  festal  rites.  The  obsenrance  of  May- 
Day  was  a  custom  which,  until  the  close  of  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  alike  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  royal  and  the  noble,  as  of  the  vulgar  class.  Henrv  the 
Eighth,  Elizabeth,  and  James  patronized  and  partook  of  its  ceremonies;  and, 
during  this  extended  era,  there  was  scarcely  a  village  in  the  kingdom  but  what 
had  a  May-pole,  with  its  appropriate  games  and  dances. 

The  origin  of  these  festivities  has  been  attributed  to  three  different  sources. 
Classic,  Celtic,  and  Gothic.  The  first  appears  to  us  to  establish  the  best  claim  to 
the  parentage  of  our  May-day  rites,  as  a  relique  of  the  Roman  Fioraiia^  which 
were  celebrated  on  the  last  four  days  of  April,  and  on  the  first  of  May,  in  honour 
of  the  goddess  Flora,  and  were  accompanied  with  dancing,  music,  the  wearing  of 
garlands,  strewing  of  flowers,  etc.  The  Beltein  or  rural  sacrifice  of  the  High- 
landers on  this  day,  as  described  by  Mr.  Pennant  and  Dr.  Jamieson/  seems  to 
have  arisen  from  a  diflerent  motive,  and  to  have  been  instituted  for  the  purpose 
of  propitiating  the  various  noxious  animals  which  might  injure  or  destroy  their 
flocks  and  herds.  The  Gothic  anniversary  on  May-day  makes  a  nearer  approach 
to  the  general  purpose  of  the  Floralia,  and  was  intended  as  a  thanksgiving  to  the 
sun,  if  not  for  the  return  of  flowers,  fruit,  and  grain,  yet  for  the  introduction  of 
a  better  season  for  fishing  and  hunting.^ 

The  modes  of  conducting  the  ceremonies  and  rejoicings  on  May-day,  may  be 
best  drawn  from  the  writers  of  the  Elizabethan  period,  in  which  this  festival  ap- 
pears to  have  maintained  a  very  high  degree  of  celebrity,  though  not  accompa- 
nied with  that  splendour  of  exhibition  which  took  place  at  an  earlier  period  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  It  may  be  traced,  indeed,  from  the  era  of  Chaucer, 
who,  in  the  conclusion  of  his  Court  otLove^  has  described  the  Feast  of  May,  when 

« 

** Forth  goth  all  the  court  both  mott  and  lest. 

To  fetch  the  flourea  fresh,  and  braunch  and  blom^— 
And  namely  hauthorn  brought  both  page  and  grome 
And  than  rejoysen  in  their  great  delite: 
Eke  ech  at  other  throw  the  flourea  bright, 
The  primerose,  the  violete,  and  the  gold, 
With  fresh  garlants  party  blew  and  white.**^ 

And,  it  should  bo  observed,  that  this,  the  simplest  mode  of  celebrating  May-day. 
was  as  much  in  vogue,  in  the  days  of  Shakspeare,  as  the  more  complex  one,  ac- 
companied by  the  morris-dance,  and  the  games  of  Robin  Hood.  The  following 
descriptions,  by  Bourne  and  Borlase,  manifestly  allude  to  the  costume  of  this 
age,  and  to  the  simpler  mode  of  commemorating  the  1st  of  May : 

**  On  the  Calends,  or  the  1st  day  of  May,"  says  ihe  former,  *'  commonly  called  May-day.  Uie 
juvenile  part  of  bolh  scies  were  wont  to  rise  a  liule  after  midnight,  and  walk  to  some  oeighboar- 
Ing  wood,  accompany'd  with  music,  and  the  blowing  of  horns,  where  they  break  down  branches 
from  the  trees,  and  adorn  them  with  nosegays  and  crowns  of  flowers.  When  this  is  done  they 
return  with  their  booly  homewards,  about  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  make  their  doors  and  windows 
to  triumph  in  the  flowery  spoil.     The  after  part  of  the  day  is  chiefly  spent  in  dancing  rouod  a  tail 

OlnicrTC  their  country  feasts,  or  common  doles. 
And  entertainc  their  Christmass  Waiwaile  Boles, 
Or  els  because  that,  for  the  Churche's  good. 
They  in  defence  of  llocktidc  custome  stood : 
A  WhitsuD-ale,  or  some  such  goodly  motkm. 
The  better  to  procure  younc  meo*s  devotion : 
What  will  they  do,  1  bay,  that  think  to  please 
Their  mighty  Uod  with  such  fond  things  as  these  ? 
Sure,  very  ill— P.  232. 

*  Vide  Pemiant's  Scotland,  p.  91.;  and  Jamicaon's  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  Scottish  I.aiiguage. 
t  CNaus  Magnus  de  Oentibus  SeptentrionaUbui,  lib.  xv.  c.  6. 
i  Chalmers's  English  PoeU,  vol  i.  p.  378. 
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I,  wMdi  is  callfid  a  May  Poll;  which  being  placed  in  a  con?enient  part  of  the  Tillage,  alands 
ft,  aa  ii  were  conaecraied  to  the  Qoddess  of  Flowers,  without  the  least  violence  offered  It,  in  the 
•tedrde  of  the  jear."*  **  An  antient  custom,"  says  the  latter,  *'  still  reUined  by  the  Cornish, 
thet  of  decking  their  doors  and  porches  on  the  first  of  May  with  green  sycamore  and  hawthorn 
a|hi,  and  of  plantlDg  treees,  or  rather  stumps  of  trees,  before  their  houses :  and  on  May-eve, 
eifrom  towns  make  excursions  into  the  country,  and  having  cut  down  a  tall  elm,  brought  it  into 
VB,  filled  a  slraigbl  and  taper  pole  to  the  end  of  it,  and  painted  the  same,  erect  it  in  the  most 
»    and  on  holidays  and  festivals  adorn  it  with  flower  garlands,  or  inslgns  and 

Now  both  these  passages  are  little  more  than  a  less  extended  account  of  what 
ndlip  Stobbes  was  a  witness  of,  and  described,  in  the  year  1595,  in  his  ptirita^ 
work,  entitled  ''  The  Anatomie  of  Ahuses." 

Against Maie-day,"  relates  this  vehement  declaimer,  "every  parish,  towne,  or  village, 
Ibemselvea,  both  men,  women,  and  children;  and  either  all  together,  or  dividing 
Into  eompanies,  they  goe  some  to  the  woods  and  groves,  some  to  the  hills  and 
,  tome  to  one  place,  some  to  another,  where  they  spend  all  ihe  night  in  pleasant 
pirtiDset,  aiad  in  the  morning  they  return,  bringing  with  them  birche  t>oughe6  and  branches 
ft  trees  to  deck  their  assemblies  withal.  But  their  chiefest  Jewel  they  bring  from  thence 
ii  Ika  nale-poale,  which  they  bring  home  with  great  veneration,  as  thus — they  have  twentie  or 
fcific  yoake  of  oxen,  every  oxe  having  a  sweete  nosegaie  of  flowers  tied  to  the  tip  of  his  homes,  and 
toe  oxen  drawe  liome  the  maie-poale,  their  stinking  idol  rather,  which  they  covered  all  over  with 
loveta  and  licarbes,  bound  round  with  strings  from  the  top  to  the  bottome,  and  sometimes  it  was 
psiaicd  with  Tariable  colours,  having  two  or  three  hundred  men,  women,  and  children  following 
It  vith  great  devotion.  And  thus  equipp*d  it  was  reared  with  handkerchiefes  and  flagges  stream- 
■goD  the  top,  they  strawe  the  ground  round  al>oot  it,  they  bind  green  boughs  about  it,  they  set  up 
i»mer  halles,  liowers,  and  arbours,  hard  by  it,  and  then  fall  they  to|  banquetting  and  feasting, 
tokq^iog  and  dauncing  alH>ut  it,  as  the  heathen  people  did  at  the  dedication  of  their  idoUs. — I 
have  beard  it  crediblie  reported,"  he  sarcastically  adds,  **  by  men  of  great  gravity,  credite,  and 
ffpolatioD,  that  of  fonrtie,  three  score,  or  an  hundred  maides  going  to  the  wood,  there  have 
Kartely  the  third  part  of  them  returned  home  againe  as  they  weot."^ 

Browne  also  has  given  a  similar  description  of  the  Haynlay  rites  in  his  Britan- 
nia's Pastorals : — 

^^  As  I  have  seenethe  Lady  of  the  May 
Set  in  an  arbour  '   ■■-  — 

Bailt  by  tlie  Blay-pole,  where  the  jocund  swainea 
Dance  with  the  maidens  to  the  bagpipe's  straines. 
When  envious  night  commands  them  to  be  gone. 
Call  for  the  merry  yongsters  one  by  one, 
And  for  their  well  performance  some  disposes, 
To  this  a  garland  interwove  with  roses ; 
To  that  a  carved  hooke,  or  well-wrouglit  scrip. 
Gracing  another  with  her  cherry  lip : 
To  one  her  garter,  to  another  then 
A  handkercniefe  cast  oYe  and  o're  agen ; 
And  none  returneth  empty,  that  bath  spent 
His  paynes  to  fill  their  rural  merriment. *'§ 

The  custom  of  rising  eariy  on  a  May-morning  to  enjoy  the  season,  and  honour 
the  day,  is  thus  noticed  by  Stow : — **  In  the  month  of  May,"  he  says,  "  namely, 
OD  May-day  in  the  morning,  every  man,  except  impediment,  would  walke  into 
Uie  sweete  meddowes  and  green  woods,  there  to  rejoice  their  spirits,  with  the 
beauty  and  savour  of  sweet  flowers,  and  with  the  harmony  of  birds,  praysing 
God  in  their  kind ;  '***  and  Shakspeare  has  repeated  references  to  the  same  obser- 
Tance ;  in  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Lysander  tells  Uermina, 

*  Boome't  Antiquitates  Vulgares  apud  Brand,  p.  283. 

f  Vide  Borbwe's  Natural  Historj  of  Cornwall,  etc. 

i  Suibbes's  Anatomie  of  Abuses,  p.  ICfQ,  edit.  1695, 4to. 

(  BooIl  ii.  I  Song  4.  Chalmers's  Poets,  vol.  ti.  p.  396. — It  was  no  uncommon  thing  also  for  the  nulk' 
■uds  to  join  the  pfocenioa  to  the  BAaj-pole  on  this  day,  leading  a  cow  decorated  with  ribands  of  various 
cdouB,  mtennin^ed  with  knots  of  flowers,  and  wreathes  of  o^en  leaies,  and  with  the  horn  of  the  animal 
I*. 

**  glow's  Surrey  of  LoadoD,  p.  160.   1618. 
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—  *'  1  did  meet  thee  once  with  Heleaa, 
To  do  obsenraoce  to  a  mom  of  Blay  ;** 

and  again,  in  the  same  play,  Theseus  says, — 

**  No  doubt  they  roee  up  early,  to  obser? e 
The  rite  of  May"  t 

So  generally  prevalent  was  this  habit  of  early  rising  on  May-day,  that  Shak* 
speare  makes  one  of  his  inferior  characters  in  King  Henry  the  Eighth  exclaim,— 

**  Pray,  air,  be  patient ;  'tia  aa  much  impoaaible 
(Unleaa  we  aweep  them  from  the  door  with  cannoiia} 
To  scatter  them,  aa  'tis  to  make  them  sleep 
On  May-day  morning ;  which  will  never  be."  ^ 

Herrick,  the  minute  describer  of  the  customs  and  superatitioiia  of  his  times, 
which  were  those  of  Shakspeare,  and  the  immediately  succeeding  period,  has  i 
poem  called  *'Corinna*s  Going  a  Maying,'*  which  includes  most  of  the  circum- 
stances hitherto  mentioned ;  he  thus  addresses  his  mistress  : — 

*•  Get  up and  aee 

The  dew  beapangting  herbe  and  tree : 
Each  flower  has  wept,  and  bow'd  toward  the  eaat, 
Above  an  houre  aince ;— >it  is  sin, 

Nay  profanation  to  keep  in ; 
When  as  a  thousand  virgins  on  this  day, 
Spring  sooner  than  the  Urk,  to  fetch  in  May! 
Come,  my  Corinna,  come ;  and  comming  marke 
How  each  field  turns  a  street,  each  street  a  parke 
Made  green,  and  trimmM  with  treea ;  see  bow 
Demotion  gives  each  house  a  bough, 
Or  branch :  each  porch,  each  doore,  ere  thia, 
An  arke,  a  tabernacle  is 
Made  up  of  white-thorn  neatly  enterwove. — 

There*8  not  a  budding  boy,  or  girle,  this  day 
But  is  got  up,  and  gone  to  bring  in  May : 

A  dcale  of  youth,  ere  this,  is  come 

Back,  and  v;\{h  white-thorn  laden  home. 

Some  have  dispatcht  their  cakes  and  creame, 

Before  that  we  have  left  to  dreame : 
And  some  have  wept,  and  woo^d,  and  plighted  troth. 
And  chose  their  priest,  ere  we  can  cast  off  sloth : 

Maiiy.a  green  gown  has  been  given ; 

Many  a  kisse,  both  odde  and  even : 

Many  a  glance  too  has  been  sent 

From  out  (he  eye,  Love's  firmament : 
Many  a  jest  told  of  the  keyea  betraying 
This  night,  and  locks  pickt,  ye  w*are  not  a  Maying !  "§ 

With  this,  the  simplest  mode  of  celohrating  the  rites  of  May-day,  was  fre- 
ciuently  united,  in  the  days  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth,  a  groupe  of  Morris 
Dancers,  consisting  of  several  characters,  which  were  often  varied  both  in 
number,  appellation,  and  dress.    The  Morris  Dance  appears  have  been  introduced 

*  Act.  i.  nc  1 

t  Act  iv.  sc.  I.  Tlie  rite  of  this  month."  observes  Mr  Steevens,  "  wa<  once  so  nniverttUy  observed, 
that  even  authon  thought  their  work;*  would  obtain  a  more  favourable  rt»cei>tion,  if  published  on  May- 
day. The  following  in  a  title-nage  to  a  metrical  performance  by  a  once  celebrated  poet,  Thomas  Church- 
jard: 

*  Come  bring  in  Maye  vrith  me, 

My  Mayt  is  fresh  and  greeue;^ 
A  Nubjectes  harte.  an  humble  mind, 
To  serve  a  maiden  Queene. 

'  A  discourse  of  rebellion j  drawnejorth  for  to  warue  the  wanton  wittes  how  to  kepe  their  heads  on  their 
shoulders. 

'  Imprinted  at  Loudon,  in  Flete-streat  by  William  Griffith,  Anno  Domini  1570.  The^rW  of  Ifaye.*" 
X  Act.  V.  8c.  3.  §  Herrick's  He^|rvr.de^,  p.  74  7b. 
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mto  this  kingdom  about  tho  reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  and  is,  without  doubt, 
dpfivt^l  from  the  Morisco,  a  dance  peculiar  to  the  Moors,  and  generally  termed 
tlif  Spanish  Morisco,  from  its  notoriety  in  Spain,  during  the  dynasty  of  that  people 
ro  tlu^  pi^ninsula.    The  Morris  Dance  in  this  country,  when  performed  on  a  May- 
day, and  not  connected  with  the  Games  of  Robin  Hood,  usually  consisted  of  the 
Lidy  of  the  May,  the  Fool,  or  domestic  buflbon  of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries, 
a  Piper,  and  two,  four,  or  more  Morris  Dancers.      The  dress  of  these  last  per- 
sonages, who  designated  the  amusement,  was  of  a  very  peculiar  kind  ;  they  had 
their  faces  hlackened  to  resemble  the  native  Moors,  and   'Mn  the  reign  of  Uenry 
the  Eighth,"  says  Mr.  Douce,  '*  they  were  dressed  in  gilt  leather  and  silver  paper, 
and  sometimes  in  coats  of  white  spangled  fustian.     They  had  purses  at  their 
girdles,  and  garters  to  which  bells  were  attached;*'*  but  according  to  Stubbes, 
who  wrote  in  1595,  the  costume  had  been  altered,  for  he  tells  us  that  they  were 
dothed  in  **greene,  yellow,  or  some  other  light  wanton  collour.     And  as  though 
that  were  not  gawdy  ynough,"  he  continues,  they  bedeeke  themselves  with  scarfles, 
ribbons,  and  laces  hanged  all  over  with  golde  ringes,  precious  stones,  and  other 
jewels  ;  this  done,  they  tie  about  either  legge  twentie  or  fourtie  Ik'IIcs,  with  rich 
handkerchiefe  in  their  handes,  and  sometimes  laide  a  crosse  over  their  shoulders 
and  neckes,  borrowed  for  the  most  part  of  their  pretie  Mopsies  and  loving  Bessies 
for  bussing  them  in  the  darke."  f    Feathers,  too,  were  usually  worn  in  their 
hats,  and  they  had  occasionally  bells  fixed  on  their  arms  or  wrists,  as  well  as  on 
their  legs.     That  these  jingling  ornaments  were  characteristic  of,  and  derived 
from,  the  genuine  Moorish  Dance,  appears  from  a  plate  copied  by  Mr.  Douce 
from  the  habits  of  various  nations,  published  by  Hans  Weigel  at  Nuremberg, 
io  1577,  and  which  represents  the  figure  of  an  African  lady  of  the  kingdom  of 
Fez  in  the  act  of  dancing,  with  bells  at  her  feet.  :|: 

It  was  the  business  of  these  motley  figures  to  dance  round  the  May-pole,  which 
^as  painted  of  various  colours  ;  thus  in  Mr  Tollett's  painted  glass  window,  at 
Betley  in  Staffordshire,  which  represents  an  English  May-game  and  morris-dance, 
the  May-pole  is  stained  yellow  and  black,  in  spiral  lines ;  §  and  Shakspeare,  in 
aihij^ion  to  this  custom,  makes  Hermia  tell  Helena,  whilst  ridiculing  the  talluess 
of  her  form,  that  she  is  a  **  painted  May-pole ;  **  so  Stubbes,  likewise,  in  a  pas- 
sage previously  quoted,  says,  that  the  May-pole  was  '*  painted  with  variable 
colours." 

Tliat  the  morris-dance  was  an  almost  constant  attendant  on  the  May-day  fes- 
thities,  may  be  drawn  from  our  usual  authority,  the  works  of  Shakspeare  ;  for, 
io  All's  Well  That  Ends  Well,  the  Clown  afilrms,  that  his  answer  will  ser>'e  all 
questions 

**  As  fit  SB  a  morris  for  May-day."  ff 

Bot,  about  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  or  somewhat  sooner, 
probably  towards  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  a  very  material  addition 
was  made  to  the  celebration  of  the  rites  of  May-day,  by  the  introduction  of  tho 
characters  of  Robin  Hood  and  some  of  his  associates.  This  was  done  with  a  view 
towards  the  encouragement  of  archery,  and  the  custom  was  continued  even  be- 
yond the  close  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  It  is  true,  that  the  May-games  in  their 
rodest  form,  the  mere  dance  of  lads  and  lasses  round  a  May-pole,  or  the  simple 
■orris  with  the  Lady  of  the  May,  were  occasionally  seen  during  the  days  of  Eli- 
xabelh  ;  but  the  general  exhibition  was  the  more  complicated  ceremony  which  wo 
are  about  to  describe. 

The  personages  who  now  became  the  chief  performers  in  the  morris-dance, 

•  *  moMtntkiiM  of  Shakspeare,  vol.  ii.  p.  473.  f  Anatomic  of  Abuses,  p.  107. 

i  Ibid.  p.  474.  §  Vide  Reed's  Shakspeare,  vol.  xl  p.  440. 

**  Miiknimner-Night*8  Dream,  act  iiL  sc.  2. 
tt  Act  ii.  te.  2. 
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were  four  of  the  most  popular  outlaws  of  Sherwood  forest ;  that  Robiii  Hood,  of 
whom  Drayton  says, — 

*<  In  this  our  tpacious  ide,  I  think  there  it  not  one. 
Bat  he  hath  heard  tome  talk  of  him  and  little  John;— 
or  Tuck  the  merry  flriar,  which  many  a  lermon  made  ^ 

In  praise  of  Robin  Hood,  his  outlaws  and  their  trade;— 
Of  Robin's  mistress  dear,  his  lo?ed  Biarian, 

■  which  whereaoe'er  she  came. 

Was  aorerei^  of  the  woods,  chief  lady  of  the  ^me : 
Her  clothes  tuck'd  to  the  knee,  and  dainty  braided  hair. 
With  bow  and  quiver  arm*d ;"  * 

characters  which  Warner,  the  contemporary  of  Drayton  and  Shakspeare,  has  ei- 
clusivelv  recorded  as  celebrating  the  rites  of  May  ;  for,  speaking  of  the  periods  of 
some  of  our  festivals,  and  remarking  that  ''  ere  Penticost  begun  our  May,"  be 
adds, 

*^  Tho'  CtkenJ  Robin  Hood,  lieD  John,  frier  Tocke, 
And  Biarian,  delXly  play, 
Ajid  lord  and  ladie  gang  till  kirke 
With  lads  and  lasses  gay : 

Fn  masse  and  een  sang  sa  gnd  cheere 
And  glee  on  ery  greene.'*f 

These  four  characters,  therefore,  Robin  Hood,  Little  John,  Friar  Tack,  and  Maid 
Marian,  although  no  constituent  parts  of  the  original  English  morris,  became  at 
length  so  blended  with  it,  especially  on  the  festival  of  May-day,  that  until  the 
practice  of  archery  was  nearly  laid  aside,  they  continued  to  be  tho  most  essential 
part  of  the  pageantry. 

In  consequence  of  this  arrangement,  '^  the  old  Robin  Hood  of  England,'*  as 
Shakspeare  calls  him,:|:  was  created  the  King  or  Lord  of  the  May,  and  sometimes 
carried  in  his  hand,  during  the  May-game,  a  painted  standard.§  It  was  no  un- 
common circumstance,  likewise ,  for  metrical  interludes,  of  a  comic  species,  and 
founded  on  the  achievements  of  this  outlaw,  to  be  performed  after  the  morris,  on 
the  May-pole  green.  In  Garrick*s  Collection  of  Old  Plays,  occurs  one,  entitled 
"  A  mery  Geste  of  Robyn  Uoodc,  and  of  hys  Lyfe,  wylh  a  new^e  Playe  for  to  be 
played  in  Maye-Games,  very  pleasauntc  and  full  of  pastyme  ;*'  it  is  printed  at  Lon- 
don, in  the  black  letter,  for  William  Copland,  and  has  figures  in  the  title  page  of 
Robin  Hood  and  Lytei  John.**  Shakspeare  appears  to  allude  to  these  interludes 
when  he  represents  Fabian,  in  the  Twelfth  Night,  exclaiming  on  the  approach  of 
Sir  Andrew  Ague-Cheek  with  his  challenge,     **  More  matter  for  May-morning.** 

Upon  this  introduction  of  Robin  Hood  and  his  companions  into  the  celebration 
of  May-day,  his  paramour  Maid  Marian  assumed  the  office  of  the  former  Queen 
of  May.  This  far-famed  lady  has,  according  to  Mr.  Ritson,  no  part  in  the  ori- 
ginal and  more  authentic  history  of  Robin  Hood;  but  seems  to  have  been  first 
brought  forward  when  the  story  of  this  hero  became  dramatised,  which  was  at  a 
very  early  period  in  this  country  ;  and  Mr.  Douce  is  of  opinion  that  the  name, 
which  is  a  stranger  to  English  history,  has  been  taken  from  *^  a  pretty  French 
pastoral  drama  of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century,  entitled  **  Le  jeu  du  berger  et 
de  la  bergire,**  in  which  the  principal  characters  arc  Robin  and  Marian,  a  shep- 
herd and  shepherde.ss.'*f  f  This  appears  the  more  probable,  as  the  piece  was  not 
only  very  popular  in  France,  but  performed  at  the  season  when  the  May-games 
took  place  in  England. 

•  Drayton'a  Poly-Olbion,  Song  26.   Chalmers's  Poets,  rol.  it.  p.  373,  374. 

*  Warner's  Albion's  England,  chapter  24.   Chalmers's  Poets,  vol.  iv.  p.  564. 
As  You  Like  It,  act  i.  sc.  1. 

\  Lysons's  Environs  of  London,  vol.  i.  p.  927. 

Bcloe  B  Anecdotes  of  Literature  and  scarce  Bookn,  vol.  i  p.  401. 
(.  tt  Douce*s  Ulustratiooa  of  Shakspeare,  vol.  ii.  p.  451. 
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Mild  Mariam,  in  the  days  of  Shakspeare,  was  usually  represented  by  a  delicate, 
flooth-faced  youtb,  who  was  dressed  in  all  the  fashionable  finery  of  the  times; 
ad  this  assumption  of  the  female  garb  gave,  not  without  some  reason,  great  of- 
fice to  the  puritanical  dissenters,  one  of  whom,  exclaiming  against  the  amuse- 
Deots  of  May-day,  notices  this,  amongst  some  other  abuses,  in  the  following  very 
curioas  passage  : —  « 

'*  The  abuses  which  are  coromiUed  In  your  May'^anies  are  Infinite.    The  first  whereof  is  thli, 

ikil  yoQ  doe  use  to  altyre  In  woman's  apparrell  whom  you  doe  most  commonly  call  May-marrlons 

vheitby  yoo  infringe  that  straight  commandment  which  is  given  in  Dent.  xiii.  5.,  that  men, 

■Ht  Boi  poi  on  women's  apparrell  for  feare  of  enormities.     Nay  I  myself  have  scene  In  a  May 

!■«  a  troupe,    the  itreater  part  whereof  hath  been  men,  and  yet  have  they  been  attyred  so  like 

■Id  women,  that  their  faces  being  hldde  (as  they  were  indeede)  a  roan  coaide  not  dlsceme  them 

horn  women.      The  second  abase,  which  of  all  other  Is  the  greatest,  Is  this,  that  it  hath  been 

Mde  that  yoar  morice  daancers  have  daunced  naked  in  neUes ;  what  greater  enticement  unto 

aaofhiiness  could  have  been  devised  ?    The  third  abuse  is,  that  you  (because  you  will  loose  no 

ilBse]  doe  use  commonly  to  runne  into  woodes  in  the  night  time,  amongst  maidens,  to  fet  bowes, 

iaio  much  as  1  have  hearde  of  tenne  maidens  which  went  to  fet  May,  and  nine  of  them  came 

vlthchllde."* 


That,  in  consequence  of  this  custom,  effeminate  and  coxcomical  men  were  sar- 
castically  compared  to  Maid  Marian,  appears  from  a  passage  in  a  pamphlet  by 
Bamaby'  Rich,  who,  satirising  the  male  attire,  as  worn  by  the  fops  of  the  reigns 
of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  cries  out, — 

"From  whence  eomroeth  this  wearing,  and  this  embroidering  of  long  locks,  this  curiosity  that 
b  ased  aHMM«gy^  men,  in  frixeling  and  curling  of  their  haire,  this  gentlewoman-like  starcht  bands, 
M  be-edgcd  and  he-laoed,  fitter  for  Maid  Marian  in  a  Moris  dance,  than  for  him  that  hath  either 
that  spirit  or  coorage  that  shold  be  in  a  gentleman.*'  f 

It  will  not  seem  surprising  that  the  converse  of  this  was  occasionally  applica- 
ble to  the  female  sex ;  and  that  those  women  who  adopted  masculine  airs  and  ha- 
bits should  be  branded  with  a  similarity  to  the  clown  who,  though  personating 
the  lady  of  the  May,  never  failed,  however  nice  or  affected  he  might  he,  to  dis- 
doie  by  the  boldness  and  awkwardness  of  his  gesture  and  manner,  both  his  rank 
and  sex.  Thus  Falstaff  is  represented  as  telHng  the  hostess,  when  he  means  to 
npbnid  her  for  her  masculine  appearance  and  conduct,  that  '^  for  womanhood 
Ibid  Marian  may  be  the  Deputy's  wife  of  the  ward  to  thee."  :|:  A  fancy  coronet 
of  gOt  metal,  or  interwoven  with  flowers,  and  a  watchet  coloured  tunic,  a  kirtle 
or  petticoat  of  green,  as  the  livery  of  Robin  Hood,  were  customary  articles  of  de- 
coration in  the  dress  of  the  MaY-<}ueen. 

Friar  Tuck,  the  next  of  the  four  characters  which  we  have  mentioned  as  intro- 
doced  into  the  May-games,  was  the  chaplain  of  Robin  Hood,  and  is  noticed  by 
Shakapeaie,  who  makes  one  of  the  outlaws,  in  the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona, 
ivear 

"  By  the  bare  scalp  of  Robin  Hood's  fat  friar."  S 

He  is  repreaented  in  the  engraving  of  Mr.  Toilet's  window  as  a  Franciscan  friar 
ii  the  full  clerical  tonsure;  for,  as  Mr.  T.  observes  in  giving  an  account  of  his 
window, 

**  When  the  parish  priest  were  Inhibited  by  the  diocesan  to  assist  In  the  May  games,  the  Fran- 
ciKaBB  might  gi?e  aUendance,  as  being  exempted  from  episcopal  jurisdiction ;"  he  adds  that 
"  BMMl  of  Shakspeare's  friars  are  Franciscans,"  and  that  in  Sir  David  Dalrymple's  extracts  from 
Ihe  bool[  of  Uie  *'  UotTersal  Kirk,"  In  the  year  1576,  he  is  styled  **  chaplain  to  Robin  Huid, 
ktegolMay."** 


*  Petheffitoa'fl  Dialogue  agajnst  light,  lewde,  and  lascifious  danoing.  1683,  ISoio.  sign.  D.  7,  apud 
Donee. 

lie  HoneMie  of  this  Age,  1615,  4to.  p.  S5.  t  Pint  Part  of  Ring  Henry  IV.  act  iii.  sr.  3. 

Act  IT.  se.  1.  **  Reed*f  Shakqieare,  toI.  zi.  p.  438. 
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The  last  of  thU  group  was  the  boon  companion  of  Robin,  the  ^' brave  Little 
John,"  as  he  is  termed  in  one  of  the  ballads  on  this  popular  outlaw,  and  who  'Ms 
first  mentioned,'*  remarks  Mr.  Douce,  *^  together  with  Robin  Hood,  by  Fordun 
the  Scotish  historian,  who  wrote  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  who  speaks  of  the 
celebration  of  the  story  of  these  persons  in  the  theatrical  performances  of  his  time, 
and  of  the  minstrel's  songs  relating  to  them,  which  he  says  the  common  people 
preferred  to  all  other  romances."  * 

With  these  four  personages  therefore,  who  were  deemed  so  inseparable,  that  a 
character  in  Peele's  Edward  I.  says,  "We  will  live  and  die  together,  like  Robin 
Hood,  Little  John,  Friar  Tucke,  and  Maide Marian,"  f  the  performers  in  thesimple 
English  Morris,  the  Fool,  Tom  the  Piper,  and  the  Morris  dancers,  peculiarly  so 
called  from  their  dress  and  function,  were,  for  a  time,  generally  connected.  Tom 
the  Piper  is  thus  mentioned  by  Drayton  : 

**  Myseir  above  Tom  Piper  to  advance, 
Which  so  bestirs  him  in  the  Morrice-dance 
For  penny  wage.**  t 

And  Shakspeare,  alluding  to  the  violent  gesticulations  and  music  of  the  Morris 
dancers  says,  speaking  of  Cade  the  rebel. 


^  I  have  seen  him 


■.T 


Caper  upright  like  a  wild  morisco, 
Shaking  the  bloody  darts,  as  he  his  bells."  § 

The  music  accompanying  the  Morris  and  the  May-games,  was  either  the  simple 
pipe,  or  the  pipe  and  tabor,  or  the  bag-pipe.  In  the  following  passage  from  a 
curious  controversial  pamphlet,  published  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  morris  and  the  pipe  and  tabor  are  thus  noticed : 

'MfMenippus,  or  the  man  in  the  moone,  be  so  qaicksighted,  that  be  beholds  these  bitter 
sweete  jests,  these  railing  outcries ;  this  shouting  at  prelates  to  cast  them  downe,  and  heaving  at 
Martin  to  hang  him  up  for  Martilmas  biere ;  what  would  he  imagine  otherwise,  then  as  that 
stranger,  which  seeing  a  Quintessence  (beside  the  Toole  and  the  Maid  Marian)  of  all  the  picked 
youth,  strained  out  of  an  whole  Cndship,  footing  the  morris  about  a  May-pole,  and  he,  not  hear- 
ing the  crie  of  the  hounds,  for  the  barking  of  dogs,  (that  is  to  say)  the  minslrelsie  for  the  fidling, 
the  tune  for  the  sound,  nor  the  pipe  for  the  noise  of  the  tabor,  bluntly  demanded  if  they  were  not 
all  beside  themselves,  that  they  so  lip'd  and  skip*d  without  an  occasion.'*** 

To  this  quotation  Mr.  Haslewood  has  annexed  the  subsequent  ludicrous  story 
from  a  tract  entitled,  "  Hay  any  worke  for  Cooper."  It  is  a  striking  proof  of  the 
singular  attraction  and  popularity  of  the  May-games  at  this  period : 

'*  There  is  a  neighbour  of  ours,  an  honest  priest,  who  was  sometimes  (simple  as  he  now  stands) 
a  \ice  in  a  play,  for  want  of  a  better;  his  name  is  Oliberie  of  Hawstead  in  Essei,  bee  goes  much 
to  the  pulpit.  On  a  time,  I  thinke  it  was  the  last  May,  he  went  up  with  a  full  resolution  to  doe 
his  businesse  with  great  commendations.  But,  see  the  fortune  of  it.  A  boy  In  the  church,  hear- 
ing cither  the  summer  lord  with  his  May-game,  or  Robin  Hood  with  his  morice  daunce,  going  by 
the  church,  out  goes  the  boye.  Good  Olibery,  though  he  were  in  the  pulpit,  yet  had  a  mind  to 
his  old  companions  abroad  (a  company  of  merry  grigs  you  must  thinke  them  to  be,  as  merry  as 
a  vice  on  a  stage),  seeing  the  boy  going  out,  finished  his  matter  presently  with  John  of  London's 
amen,  saying,  ha  yc  faith,  boy!  are  they  there?  Then  ha  with  thee,  and  so  came  down  and 
among  them  he  goes."  ff 

*  Daocc's  Illustrations  of  Shakspeare,  vol  ii.  p.  450.  Fordun's  Scotichronlcon,  1759,  folio,  torn  ii.  p.  104. 
^  In  this  time,''  says  Stow,  that  is,  about  the  year  1190,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I..  ^  were  many  robben 
and  outlawes,  among  the  which  Robin  llood  and  LitUc  John,  renowned  theeves,  continued  in  woods,  de* 
spoilini;  and  robbing  the  goods  of  the  rich  '^   Annals,  p.  159. 

i"  Reed's  Shakspt^re.  vol.  iv.  p.  267.  note  by  Malone. 
.  i  Eclogue  iii.   Chalmers's  Poets,  vol.  iv.  p.  433. 

§  Second  Part  of  Kins  Henry  the  Sixth,  act  iii.  sc.  1. 

**  Plaine  Percevall  the  peace-maker  of  England,  &c.  &c.,  Vide  Ccnsura  Literaria,  toI.  ix.  p.  250. 

tt  Censura  Literaria,  vol.  z.  p.  851. 
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Thai  the  music  Of  the  bag-pipe  was  highly  esteemed  in  the  daya  of  Shakspearo, 
and  even  preferred  to  the  tabor  and  pipe,  wo  have  a  strong  instance  in  his 
Winter's  Tale,  where  a  servant  enters  announcing  Autolicus  in  the  following 
terms:  **  If  you  did  but  hear  the  pedlar  at  the  door,  you  would  never  dance  again 
altera  tabor  and  pipe;  no,. the  bag-pipe  could  not  move  you;"*  and  that  espe- 
dally  in  the  country,  it  was  a  frequent  accompaniment  to  the  morris  bells,  the 
mimerous  collections  of  madrigals,  published  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
ceoturies,  afford  many  proofs.     Thus,  from  a  collection  printed  in  1600 : 

^  Harke,  harke,  I  heare  the  dancing 
And  a  nimble  morris  prancing; 
The  bagpipe  and  the  morris  bells, 
That  they  are  not  Tarre  hence  us  tells ; 
Come  let  us  all  goe  thither, 
And  dance  like  ft'iends  together  :"  t 

and  from  another,  allusive  to  the  May-games,  edited  by  Thomas  Morley : 

**  Now  is  the  month  of  Maying, 
When  merry  lads  arc  playing ;  Fa    la    la 

Each  with  his  l>onny  lasse, 
Upon  the  greeny  grasse.  Fa    la    la. 

The  spring  clad  all  in  gladness. 
Doth  laugh  at  winter's  sadnesse; 
And  to  the  bagpipe's  sound. 
The  nimphs  tread  oat  their  ground. 

About  the  May-pole  new  with  glee  and  merriment, 
Wliile  as  the  bagpipe  tooted  it, 
Thirsis  and  Cloe  fine  together  footed  it ;        Fa    la    la.**^ 

The  Morris  and  the  May-game  of  Robin  Hood  attained  their  most  perfect  form 
when  united  with  the  Hobby-Horse  and  the  Dragon.  Of  these  the  former  was  the 
resemblance  of  the  head  and  tail  of  a  horse,  manufactured  in  pasteboard,  and  aU 
tached  to  a  person  whoso  business  it  was,  whilst  he  seemed  to  ride  gracefully  on 
its  back,  to  imitate  the  prancings  and  curvettings  of  that  noble  animal,  whose 
supposed  feet  were  concealed  by  a  foot-cloth  reaching  to  the  ground ;  and  the 
latter,  constructed  of  the  same  materials,  was  made  to  hiss  and  vibrate  his  wings, 
and  was  frequently  attacked  by  the  man  on  the  hobby-horse,  who  then  personated 
the  character  of  St.  George,  § 

In  the  reigns  therefore  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  thcseeight  masqueraders,  con- 
Asting  of  Robin  Hood,  Maid  Marian,  Friar  Tuck,  Little  John,  the  Fool,  Tom  the 
Piper,  the  Hobby-Horse  and  the  Dragon,  with  from  two  to  ten  morris-dancers,  or, 
ID  lieu  of  them,  the  same  number  of  Robin  Hood*s  men  in  coats,  hoods,  and  hose 
of  green,  with  a  painted  pole  in  the  centre,  represented  the  most  complete  esta- 
blishment of  the  May-game.* 

*  Act  ir.  Me.  8. 

t  GsBto  Madrunb,  of  6  and  6  parts,  apt  for  the  viols  and  voices.  Made  and  newly  published  by  Thomas 
Wcrikea  of  the  Colcfke  at  Winchester,  Organist.  At  London,  priuted  by  Thomas  Este,  the  assigne  uf 
1V«HwBforiey.  1600. 4to. 

t  CrmartL  Literaria.  vol.  iz.  p.  34. 

Jit  kpiobable  indeed  from  the  subsequent  Madrigal,  that  the  Hobby-horse  was  frequently  attached  to, 
pfonded  for,  by  the  town  or  village. 

**  Our  country  swains,  in  the  morris  daunce, 
Thus  woo'd  and  win  their  brides ; 
Will,  for  our  towne,  the  hobby  horse 
A  pleasure  frolike  rides.**  * 
•»  u  f]^  EogUdi  were  fiuned,**  observes  Dr.  Grey,  ^  for  these  and  such  like  diversions ;  and  even  the  old, 
as  «di  a«i  fomur  petiont,  formerly  followed  them :  a  remarkable  instance  of  which  is  given  by  Sir  William 
Tiiiii  fMiirflliinni.  Pnrt  3.  Eaaaj  of  Health  and  I^ng  Life),  who  makes  mention  en  a  Morrir^  Dance  in 
Hcrefcraahife,  from  a  noble  person,  who  told  him  he  had  a  pamphlet  in  bis  library  written  by  a  very  inge- 
■ions  fleotlcaan  of  that  county,  which  gave  an  account  how,  iu  such  a  year  of  King  Jameses  rcigu,  there 
«CBt  MMmt  the  coontnr  a  sett «  Morrice  Dancers,  composed  of  ten  men,  who  danced  a  Maid  Marian,  and  a 
laber  and  pipe:  and  now  these  ten,  one  with  another,  made  up  twelve  hundred  years.   'Tis  not  so  much, 
«a>9  be.  tlwt  rto  many  in  one  county  should  live  to  that  age.  ns  that  tliey  should  be  iu  vigour  and  humour  to 
navel  and  dance.*'  Grey's  Notes  on  Shakspeare,  vol.  i.  p.  2ftt2. 

*  Tide  Cantos  primo.  Madtrigals  to  8,  4, 6,  imd  6  voyces.  Made  and  newly  pnblUhed  by  Thomas  Wcclkcs  at  London, 
printed  hy  ThoiSM  E»t«,  1C97,  4lo.  Censors  Litersrta,  vol*  ix.  p.  9— 10. 
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Ail  these  clmracters  may  be  traced,  indeed,  so  far  back  as  the  middle  of  the  fif- 
teenth century;  and,  accordingly,  Mr.  Strutt,  in  his  interesting  romance,  entitled 
*'  Queen-hoo  Hall,*'  has  introduced  a  very  pieasingand  accurate  description  of  the 
May-games  and  Morris  of  Robin  Hood,  which,  as  written  in  a  lively  and  dramatic 
stvlOy  and  not  in  the  least  differing  from  what  they  continued  to  be  in  the  youth- 
ful days  of  Shakspeare,  and  before  they  were  broken  in  upon  by  the  fanaticism  of 
the  Puritans,  we  shall  copy  in  this  place  for  the  entertainment  of  our  readers. 

**  In  the  (iroDt  of  the  pavilion,  a  large  square  was  staked  oat,  and  fenced  wiUi  ropes,  to  prevent 
Ihe  crowd  from  pressing  upon  the  performers,  and  interrupting  the  diversion ;  there  were  also  two 
bars  at  the  bottom  of  the  indosure,  through  which  the  actors  might  pass  and  repass,  as  occasion 
required. 

"  Six  young  men  first  entered  the  square,  clothed  In  jerliins  of  leather,  with  aies  upon  their 
shoulders  like  woodmen,  and  their  heads  bound  with  large  garlands  of  ivy-leaves  intertwined  with 
sprigs  of  hawthorn.    Then  followed, 

*'  Six  young  maidens  of  the  village,  dressed  in  blue  kirtles,  with  garlands  of  primroses  on  their 
heads,  leading  a  fine  sleek  cow,  decorated  with  ribbons  of  various  colours,  interspersed  with 
flowers ;  and  the  horns  of  the  animal  were  tipped  with  gold.     These  were  succeeded  by 

"  Six  foresters,  equipped  in  green  tunics,  with  hoods  and  hosen  of  the  same  colour ;  each  of 
them  carried  a  hugle-hom  attached  to  a  baldrick  of  silk,  which  he  sounded  as  he  passed  the  bar- 
rier.   After  them  came 

'*  Peter  Lanaret,  the  baron's  chief  falconer,  who  personified  Robin  Hood ;  he  was  attired  In  a 
bright  grass-green  tunic,  fringed  with  gold ;  his  hood  and  bis  hosen  were  parti-coloured,  blue  and 
white;  he  had  a  large  garland  of  rose4)uds  on  hts  be^d,  a  bow  bent  in  bis  hand,  a  sheaf  of  arrows 
at  his  girdle,  and  a  bugle-horn  depending  from  a  baldrick  of  light  blue  tarantiue,  embroidered 
with  silver  ;  he  had  also  a  sword  and  a  dagger,  the  hilts  of  both  being  richly  embossed  with  gold. 

*' Fabian  a  page,  as  Little  John, walked  at  his  right  hand;  and  Cecil  Cellerman  the  butler,  as 
Will  Stukely,  at  his  left.  These,  with  ten  others  of  the  jolly  outlaw's  attendants  who  followed, 
were  habited  in  green  garments,  bearing  their  bows  bent  in  their  hands,  and  their  arrows  in  their 
girdles.    Then  came 

"  Two  maidens,  in  orange-coloured  kirtles  with  white  courtpies,  *  strewing  flowers ;  followed 
immediately  by 

''  The  maid  Marian,  elegantly  habited  in  a  walcbet- coloured  f  tunic  reaching  to  the  ground  ; 
over  which  she  wore  a  while  linen  rochet  %  with  loose  sleeves,  fringed  with  silver,  and  very  neaUy 
plaited ;  her  girdle  was  of  silver  baudekin,  §  fastened  with  a  double  bow  on  the  left  side ;  her 
long  flaxen  hair  was  divided  into  many  ringlets,  and  flowed  upon  her  shoulders ;  the  top  part  of 
her  head  was  covered  with  a  net-work  cawl  of  gold,  upon  which  was  placed  a  garland  of  silver, 
ornamented  with  blue  violets.     She  was  supported  by 

"  Two  bride-maidens,  in  sky-coloured  rochets  girt  with  crimson  girdles,  wearing  garlands 
upon  their  heads  of  blue  and  white  violets.     Afier  them,  came 

''  Four  other  females  in  green  courtpies,  and  garlands  of  violets  and  cowslips  :  Then 

'*  Sampson  the  smith,  as  Friar  Tuck,  carrying  a  huge  quarter-staff  on  his  shoulder ;  and 
Morris  the  mole-taker,  who  represented  Much  the  miller's  son,  having  a  long  pole  with  an  inflated 
bladder  attached  to  one  end  ;  **   And  after  them 

'*  The  May-pole,  drawn  by  eight  fine  oxen,  decorated  with  scarfs,  ribl>ons,  and  flowers  of 
divers  ootours;  and  the  Ups  of  their  boms  were  embellished  with  gold.     The  rear  was  closed  by 

**  The  Hobby-horse  and  the  Dragon. 

**  When  the  May-pole  was  drawn  into  the  square,  the  foresters  sounded  their  horns,  and  the 
populace  expressed  their  pleasure  by  shouting  incessantly  until  it  reached  the  place  assigned  for 
its  elevation  :-^and  during  the  time  the  ground  was  preparing  for  its  reception,  the  t>arriers  of  the 
bottom  of  the  indosure  were  opened  for  the  villagers  to  approach,  and  adorn  it  with  ribbons, 
garlands,  and  flowers,  as  their  inclination  prompted  them. 

**  The  pole  being  sufficiently  onerated  with  finery,  the  square  was  cleared  from  such  as  had  no 
part  to  perform  in  the  pageant ;  and  then  it  was  elevated  amidst  the  reiterated  acclamations  of 
the  spectators.  The  woodmen  and  the  mllk-raaidens  danced  around  it  according  to  the  rustic 
fashion;  the  measure  was  played  by  Peretlo  Cheverilte,  the  baron's  chief  ministrel,  on  the 

*  C&¥rtpie,  in  women^s  dress,  a  short  vest.  Strutt.  f  WeUcket-colauredt  pale  Uuc.  Strutt. 

i  Rocket,  a  lawn  garment  resembling  a  surplice  ^thered  at  the  wrists.  Strutt 

^  Baudekm,  a  cloth  of  cold  tissue,  with  figures  m  silk,  for  female  dress.    Strutt 

'*  The  mole-taker,  in  this  place,  personates  the  character  of  the  fool  or  domestic  buffos 
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accompanied  with  ihe  pipe  and  laboar,  performed  by  one  of  his  anoclates.     When  the 

ft  Gobbed,  Gregory  the  jester,  who  undertool(  to  play  the  hobby-horse,  came  forward  vith 

hit  appropriate  equipment,  and,  frisiiing  up  and  down  the  square  without  restriction,  imitated 

the  gattoping,  cunretting,  ambling,  trotting,  and  other  paces  of  a  horse,  to  the  inflnite  satisfaction 

•r  tbe  lower  classes  of  the  spectators.  *    He  was  followed  by  Peter  Parlier  the  haroo's  ranger,  who 

pcnooaled  a  dragon,  hissing,  yelling,  andshaliing  his  wings  with  wonderfkil  ingenuity;  and  to 

cMBplete  tbe  mirth,  Morris,  in  the  character  of  Much,  having  small  helis  attached  to  his  icneet 

aod  cibowt,  capered  here  and  there  between  the  two  monsters  in  the  form  of  a  dance ;  and  as 

oteo  m  be  came  near  to  the  sides  of  the  inclosure,  hecast  slily  a  handful  of  meal  into  the  faces  of  the 

gipiag  rosUca.   or  rapped  them  about  their  heads  with  the  bladder  tied  at  the  end  of  his  pole,  f 

la  the  oieao  time,  Sampson,  representing  Friar  Tuclc,  wallced  with  much  gravity  around  the 

iqaare,  aod  occasionally  let  fall  his  heavy  staff  upon  the  toes  of  such  of  the  crowd  as  he  thought 

were  approaching  more  forward  than  they  ought  to  do ;  and  if  the  sufferers  cried  out  from  the 

sense  of  pain,  he  addressed  them  in  a  solemn  tone  of  voice,  advising  them  to  count  their  beads, 

uy  a  paternoster  or  two,  and  to  beware  of  purgatory.     These  vagaries  were  highly  palatable  to 

the  populace,  who  announced  their  delight  by  repeateid  plaudits  and  loud  bursts  of  laughter ;  for  this 

reasoD  tbey  were  continued  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  :  but  Gregory,  beginning  at  last  to 

faolter  lo  his  paces,  ordered  the  dragon  to  fall  back :  the  well-nurtured  beast,  being  out  of  breath, 

mdily  obeyed,  and  their  two  companions  followed  their  example ;  which  concluded  this  part  of 

the  pastime. 

'*  Then  the  archers  set  up  a  target  at  the  lower  part  of  the  Green,  and  made  trial  of  their 
ikin  in  a  regular  succession.  Robin  Hood  and  Will  Stultely  eicelled  their  comrades  :  and  both 
•f  tbem^lodged  an  arrow  in  the  centre  circle  of  gold,  so  near  to  each  other  that  the  difference  could 
Bit  readily  t>e  decided,  which  occasioned  them  to  shoot  again ;  when  Robin  strud^  the  gold  a 
leesad  time,  and  Stukely's  arrow  was  affiled  upon  the  edge  of  it.  Robin  was  therefore  adjudged 
dtt  conqoeror;  and  the  prize  of  honour,  a  garland  of  laurel  embellished  with  variegated  ribbons, 
wm  pot  opoo  his  head ;  and  to  Slukely  was  given  a  garland  of  ivy,  because  he  was  the  second  i>est 
^erfSDrmer  io  that  contest. 

"  The  pageant  was  finished  with  the  archery ;  and  Ihe  procession  began  to  move  away,  to  make 
loooi  for  the  villagers,  who  afterwards  assembled  in  the  square,  and  amused  themselves  by  danc- 
lag  rooDd  the  May  pole  in  promiscuous  companies,  according  to  the  ancient  custom."  f 

Id  consequence  of  the  opposition,  however,  of  the  Puritans,  during  the  close  of 
Elizabeth's  reign,  who  considered  the  rights  of  May-day  as  relics  of  paganism, 
Buch  havoc  was  made  among  the  Dramatis  Pcrsonse  of  this  festivity.  Sometimes 
iisfead  of  Robin  and  Marian  only  a  Lord  or  Lady  of  the  day  was  adopted;  fr^^ 
qoeotly  the  friar  was  not  suffered  to  appear,  and  still  more  frequently  was  the 
bobby-horse  interdicted.  This  zealous  interference  of  the  sectarists  was  ridiculed 
by  the  poets  of  the  day,  and  among  the  rest  by  Shakspeare,  who  quotes  a  line 
from  a  satirical  ballad  on  this  subject,  and  represents  Hamlet  as  terming  it  an 
epitaph ;  **  Else  shall  he  suffer  not  thinking  on,"  says  he,  ''  with  the  hobby- 
koric;  whose  epitaph  is,  '*  For,  0,  for,  0,  the  hobby  horse  is  fofgot."S  H^  ^^^ 
the  same  allusion  in  Love's  Labour's  Lost;  **  and  Ben  Jonson  has  still  more  ex- 
plicitly noticed  the  neglect  into  which  this  character  in  the  May-games  had  fallen 
in  his  days. 

"  But  see,  the  Hobby-horse  is  forgot. 
Foole,  it  must  be  your  lot, 
To  supply  his  want  with  faces, 
And  some  other  Buflbn  graces ;  **  ft 


*  TW  — mn^iiiii  III  of  thr  hobbjf-hone  appears  to  liave  been  the  mott  diflScuIt  part  of  the  May-day  festi- 
TilMi,  ami  (nm  the  foUoiring  passage  in  an  old  play,  to  have  required  some  preparatory  discipline.  A  cha- 
fieicr  pcrsniMilinf  this  piece  or  pageantry,  and  angry  with  the  mayor  of  the  town  as  being  bis  rival,  calls  out, 
*Lct  the  ■ajor  play  tae  kiobb^-horse  among  his  brethren,  an  he  will,  I  hope  our  towne-lads  cannot  want 
a  hobby-horse.  Have  1  practis'd  my  reines,  my  careeres,  my  pranckers,  my  ambles,  my  false  trotts,  my 
«mih  aabica  and  Canterbury  paces,  and  shall  master  mayor  put  me  besides  the  hobbf -horse?  Have  I 
boimwtd  the  fore  liorse  lieUa,  his  plumes  and  braTeries,  nay  had  his  mane  new  shome  and  friil'd,  and  shall 
Ihe  aayor  pat  ne  besides  the  hobby-horse  ?  ^  The  Vow  brealLcr,  by  Sampson. 

t  Hie  ■wrri^-dsuice  in  this  description  of  the  May-game  seems  to  have  liten  performed  chiefly  bv  the 
fwnl  with  the  oeeasiooal  assistance  of  the  hobby-horse,  which  was  always  decorated  with  belb,  ana  tlie 


X  Scrott's  Qtieenboo-Hall,  a  romance,  vol.  i.  p.  13.  et  seq. 

§  Aft  m.  ar.  S.  ,  •*  Act  iii.  K.  1. 

7f  Eateftaanoient  of  the  Queen  and  Prince  at  Althorpc.  1603.  fol.  edit.  ToLi.  p.  99. 
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and  again,  still  more  pointedly, — 

"  Clo.    They  Bhoold  be  Morris  dancers  by  their  gingle,  but  they  have  do  napkias. 
Coe.    No,  nor  a  hobby-horse. 

Clo,    Oh,  he*8  often  forgotten^  thafs  no  rule;  but  there  is  no  maid  Marian  nor  Friar  amongst 
them,  which  is  the  sorer  mark. 
Coc,    Nor  a  Foolt  that  I  see."  * 

In  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Tragi-comedy  called  "  Women  Pleased/*  the 
aversion  of  the  Puritans  to  this  festive  beast  is  strildngiy  depicted;  where  the  per- 
son who  was  destined  to  perform  the  hobby-horse,  being  converted  by  his  wife, 
exclaims  vehemently  against  the  task  imposed  upon  him. 

**  Hob.    I  do  defie  thee  and  thy  foot-cloth  too, 

And  tell  thee  to  thy  face,  this  prophane  riding 

I  feel  it  in  my  conscience,  and  I  dare  speak  it. 

This  unedifiai  ambling  hath  brought  a  scourge  upon  us.— 

Far.    Will  you  dance  no  more,  neighbour  ? 

Hob.    Surely  no, 
Carry  the  beast  to  his  crib :  I  have  renounced  him 
And  all  his  works. 

Soto.    Shall  the  Hobby-horse  be  forgot  then  ? 
The  hopenil  Hobby-horse,  shall  he  lye  founder*d  ? 

Hob.    1  cry  out  ont, 
*Twas  the  forerunning  sin  brought  in  those  tilt-staves, 
They  brandish  'gainst  the  church,  the  Devil  calls  May  poles. ^  t 

From  one  of  these  puritans,  named  Stephen  Gosson,  we  learn,  likewise,  that 
Morrice-dancers  and  Hobby-horses  had  been  introduced  even  upon  the  stage, 
during  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth;  for  this  writer,  in  a  tract  published 
about  1579,  and  entitled  **  Plays  Confuted,*'  says,  that  *'  the  Devil  beeside  the 
beautie  of  the  houses,  and  the  stages,  sendeth  in  gearish  apparell,  maskes,  rant- 
ing, tumbling,  dauncing  of  gigges,  galiardes,  morisces,  hobbi-horses,  etc.**  -^ 
By  the  continued  railings  and  invectives,  however,  of  these  fanatics,  the  May- 
games  were  at  length  so  broken  in  upon,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  '^  Book  of 
Sports,  or  lawful  Recreations  upon  Sunday  after  Evening-prayers,  and  upon 
Holy-days,"  issued  by  King  James  in  1618,  they  would  have  been  totally  extinct. 
This  curious  volume  permitted  May-games,  Morris-dances,  Whitsun-ales,  the 
setting  up  of  May-poles,  etc.  §  and  had  it  not  allowed  church-ales,  and  dancing 
on  the  Sabbath,  would  have  been  unexceptionable  in  its  tendency ;  for  as  honest 
Burton  observes  in  allusion  to  this  very  Declaration  of  King  James, 

*'  DaociDg,  Slogiog,  Masking,  MunrimiDg,  Stage-playes,  howsoever  tbey  be  heavily  censured 
by  some  severe  Catoes,  yet  ir  opportunely  and  soberly  used,  may  juslly  be  approved.     '  Melius 

*  The  Metamorphosed  Gipsies,  fol.  edit.  vol.  2.  p.  66. — ^This  folio  edition  of  Jonson's  works,  io  two  vo- 
lumes, dated  1640,  is  not  regularlyjpaged  to  the  close  of  each  volume ;  for  instance,  in  vol.  i.  the  Drama-s 
terminate  at  p.  668,  and  then  the  Epigrammes,  Forest,  Masques,  &c.  commence  with  p.  1. 

-jf  Act  IT.  sc  l.-^onson  in  his  ^Uartholmew  Fayre,"  acted  in  the  year  1614,  has  a  character  of  this 
kind,  a  Baker,  who  has  undergone  a  similar  conversion,  and  is  thus  introduced : — 

^  fVin.  fV.  What  call  you  the  Hevereud  Eldevt  you  told  me  of?  your  Banbury-man. 

Joh.  Rabbi  Busy^  Sir,  he  is  more  than  an  El<kr,  he  is  a  Prophet,  Sir. 

Quar.   O,  I  know  him !  a  Baker,  is  he  not  ? 

Joh,  Hee  was  a  Baker,  Sir,  but  hee  do*s  dreame  now,  and  see  visions,  he  has  given  over  his  Trade. 

Quar.  I  remember  that  too :  out  of  a  scruple  hee  tooke,  that  (iu  spic'd  conscience)  those  Cukes  Iiee 
made,  were  serv'd  to  Bridales^  May-poles,  Morrisses,  and  such  nronhane  feasts  and  meetings;  his  Christen - 
name  is  Zeale-of-tht'land  Busye."  Jonaon's  frorie,  fol.  edit.  vol.  ii.  p.  iv.  act  i.  sc.  3. 

i  Reed's  Shakspeare,  vol,  zviii.  p.  198,  note,  Steevens. 

o  Wilson,  censuring  these  indulgences,  places  the  era  of  the  publication  of  the  Book  of  Sports  under 
16l7,  and  says  of  it,  that  "  some  of  the  Bishops,  pretending  Recreations,  and  liberty  to  servants  and  the 
common  people  (of  which  they  carved  to  themselves  too  much  already)  procured  the  King  to  put  outa  BtHik 
to  permit  dancing  about  May-poles,  Church-ales,  and  such  debauched  exercises  upon  the  SabbaUi-Day 
after  Evening-Prater  (being  a  specious  way  to  make  the  Kmg,  and  them,  acceptable  to  the  Rout);  which 
Book  came  out  with  a  command,  injoyuing  oil  Miniiiters  to  read  it  to  their  parishioners,  and  to  approve  of 
it;  and  those  that  did  not,  were  brought  into  the  high  Commission,  imprisoned  and  buspcnded.'^  The  HIn- 
tory  of  Great  Britain,  being  the  Life  and  Reign  orKing  James  the  First,  relating  to  what  passed  from  Im 
first  access  to  the  Crown,  till  his  death  Folio,  London,  1653.  p.  105. 
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csl  fbdere,  quain  Mltare/  sailb  Aagustin  :  but  what  is  thai  iflbey  delight  in  it?     'Nemo  Mitat 

fobtius.'    Hot  in  what  liiod  of  dance  ?    i  linov  these  sports  have  many  oppugnen,  whole  volumes 

writ  ai^ainst  them  ;  when  as  all  Ihey  say  (ir  duly  considered)  is  but  igmratio  Elenehi  ;  and  some 

leain,  because  Ihey  are  now  cold  and  wayward,  past  themselves,  cavil  at  all  such  ^foulhful  sports 

in  oihers,  as  he  did  In  the  Comedy ;  they  think  them,  tUtco  ncuei  Benea^  &c.     Some  out  of  pre- 

poeieroas  zeal  object  oMny  tiroes  trivial  arguments,  and  because  of  some  abuse,  will  quite  take 

«way  the  good  nse,  as  If  ihey  should  forbid  wine,  because  it  makes  men  drunk ;  but  in  my  judgment 

they  are  too  stern  :  there  *is  a  lime  for  all  things,  a  lime  to  mourn,  a  lime  to  dance.'    Eccles. 

3.  4.  ^a  time  to  embrace,  a  lime  not  to  embrace/  (ver.  5.)  'and  nothing  belter  than  that  a 

man  shoold  rejoice  in  his  own  works,'  ver.  22.     For  my  part,  i  will  subscribe  to  the  King's 

n^rlaration,  and  was  ever  of  that  mind,  those  May-games,  Wakes,  and  Whitsun-ales,   &c.  if 

ibey  be  Dot  at  unseasonable  hours,  may  justly  t>e  permitted.     Let  them  flreely  feast,  sing  and 

dance,  have  their  poppet-play es.  hobby-horses,  tabers,  crouds,  bagpipes,  &c.,  play  at  l>all,  and 

barley- brakes,  and  what  sports  and  recreations  they  like  best."  * 

All  these  festivities,  however,  on  May-<lay  were  again  set  aside,  by  still  greater 
enthusiasts,  during  the  period  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  were  once  more  revived 
at  the  Restoration;  at  present,  few  vestiges  remain  either  of  those  ancient  rites,  or 
of  those  attendant  on  other  popular  periodical  festivals,  f 

Several  of  the  amusements,  and  some  of  the  characters  attendant  on  the  cele- 
bration of  May-day,  were  again  introduced  at  Whitsuntide,  especially  the  morris- 
dance,  which  was  as  customary  on  this  period  of  festivity  as  on  the  one  immedi- 
ately preceding  it.  Thus  Shakspeare,  in  King  Henry  Y.,  makes  the  Dauphin  say, 
aUuding  to  the  youthful  follies  of  the  English  monarch, 


■       "  Let  U8  do  it  with  no  show  of  fear; 
No,  with  no  more,  than  if  we  heard  that  England 
Were  busied  with  a  Whitsun  morris-dance.^' t 

The  rural  sports  and  feasting  at  Whitsuntide  were  usually  designated  by  the 
term  Whitsun-ales;  ale  being  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare.,  and  for  a  century  or 
two,  indeed,  before  him,  synonymous  with  festival  or  merry-making.  Chaucer 
and  the  author  of  Pierce  Plowman  use  the  word  repeatedly  in  this  sense,  and  the 
following  passages  from  our  great  poet,  froiQ  Jonson,  and  from  Ascham,  prove 
that  it  was  familiar,  in  their  time,  in  the  sense  of  simple  carousing,  church-feast- 
ing, and  Whitsuntide  recreation.  Launcelot,  in  the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona, 
exclaims  to  Speed,  ^<  Thou  hast  not  so  much  charity  in  thee,  as  to  go  to  the  ale 
with  a  Christian;'*  §  and  Ascham,  speaking  of  the  conduct  of  husbandmen,  in 
bis  Toxophilus,  observes  that  those  which  have  their  dinner  and  drink  in  the 
field,  **  have  fatter  barnes  in  the  harvest,  than  they  which  will  either  sleape  at 
aoonetyme  of  the  day,  or  els  make  merye  with  theyr  neighbours  at  the  ale."** 
lo  the  chorus  to  the  first  act  of  PericieSy  it  is  recorded  of  an  old  song,  that 


And  Jonson  says, 


**  It  hath  been  sung  at  festivals. 
On  ember-eyes,  and  holy-ales.** 

— —  *'  All  the  neigbbonrhood,  from  old  records 
Of  antique  proverbs  drawn  firom  Whitson  lords, 
And  their  auHiorities  at  wakes  and  ales. 
With  country  precedents,  and  old  wives  tales, 
We  bring  you  now."  ff 


*  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  8th  edit.  fol.  p.  174 

t  **  Tlie  last  Maf-^le  in  London  was  taken  down  in  1717,  and  conveyed  to  Wanstead  in  Essex,  where 
it  waa  fixed  in  the  Park  for  the  support  of  an  immensely  large  telescope.  lU  original  height  was  upwards  of 
<ae  irandred  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  its  station  on  tne  East  side  of  Somerset-House,  whe^e 
Iks  mem  diurch  now  stands.— Popr  thus  perpetuates  its  remembrance : 

**  Amidst  the  area  wide  they  took  their  stand. 

Where  the  tall  May-pole  once  o*erlookM  the  Strand.'' 

Clavis  Caiendaria,  vol.  i.  p.  318. 

^  An.  iL  sc.  4.  §  Act  ii.  sc.  6. 

**  Aacham's  Works  apud  Bennet,  p.  62,  63.  tt  Jonson's  Works,  foL  edit 
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It  will  be  necessary,  in  this  place,  therefore,  to  notice  briefly,  as  being  periods 
of  festivity,  the  various  Ales  which  were  observed  by  our  ancestors  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  They  may  be  enumerated  under  the  heads  of  Leet-ale,  Lamb^le,  Bride- 
ale,  Clerk-ale,  Church-ale  and  Whitsun-ale.  We  shall  confine  our  attention  at 
present,  however,  principally  to  the  two  latter ;  for  of  the  Lamb-ale  and  Bridc^le, 
an  occasion  will  occur  to  speak  more  at  large  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  chapter, 
and  a  very  few  words  will  suffice  with  regard  to  the  Leet-ale  and  the  Clerk-ale;  the 
former  being  merely  the  dinner  provid^  for  the  jury  and  customary  tenants  at 
the  court-leet  of  a  manor,  or  view  of  frank  pledge,  formerly  held  once  or  twice  a 
year,  before  the  steward  of  the  leet ;  *  to  this  court  Shakspeare  alludes,  in  his 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,  where  the  servant  tells  Sly,  that  in  his  dream  he  would 
'^  rail  upon  the  hostess  of  the  house,"  and  threaten  to 


present  her  at  the  leet:''$ 


and  the  latter,  which  usually  took  place  at  Easter,  is  thus  mentioned  by  Aubrey 
in  his  manuscript  History  of  Wiltshire.  ^'  In  the  Easter  holidays  was  tlie 
Clarkes-Ale,  for  his  private  beneCt  and  the  solace  of  the  neighbourhood."  :|: 

The  Churchf^le  was  a  festival  instituted  sometimes  in  honour  of  the  church- 
saint,  but  more  frequently  for  the  purpose  of  contributing  towards  the  repair  or 
decoration  of  the  church.  On  this  occasion  it  was  the  business  of  the  church- 
wardens to  brew  a  considerable  quantity  of  strong  ale,  which  was  sold  to  the  po- 
pulace in  the  church-yard,  and  to  the  better  sort  in  the  church  itself,  a  practice 
which,  independent  oi  the  profit  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  Uquor,  led  to  great 
pecuniary  advantages ;  for  the  rich  thought  it  a  meritorious  duty,  beside  paying 
for  their  ale,  toofler  largely  to  the  holy  fund.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing  indeed 
to  have  four,  six,  or  eight  of  these  ales  yearly,  and  sometimes  one  or  more 
parishes  agreed  to  hold  annually  a  certain  number  of  these  meetings,  and  to  con* 
tribute  individually  a  certain  sum.  Of  this  a  very  curious  proof  may  be  drawn 
from  the  following  stipulation,  preserved  in  Dodsworth's  Manuscripts  in  the 
Bodleian  Library : — 

"  The  parishionert  of  Blveston  and  Okebrook,  in  Derbyshire,  agree  jointly  to  brew  four 
Ales,  and  e?ery  Ale  of  one  quarter  of  malt,  betwiit  this  (the  time  or  contract)  and  the  fast  of 
saint  John  BapUst  next  coming.  And  that  every  inhabitant  of  the  said  town  of  Oltebrooli  shall 
l>e  at  the  several  Ales.  And  every  husband  and  his  wife  shall  pay  two  pence,  and  every  cottager 
one  penny,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  Elveslon  shall  have  and  receive  all  the  profits  and  advantages 
coming  of  the  said  Ales,  to  the  use  and  behoof  of  the  said  church  of  Elveston.  And  the  inhabitants 
of  Elveston  shall  brew  eight  Ales  betwixt  this  and  the  feast  of  saint  John  Baptist,  at  the  which 
Ales  the  inhabitants  of  Okebrook  shail  come  and  pay  as  before  rehersed.  And  if  he  be  away  at 
one  Ale,  to  pay  at  the  toder  Ale  for  both,  &c.''  § 

The  date  of  this  document  is  anterior  to  the  Reformation,  but  that  church-ales 
were  equally  popular  and  frequent  in  the  days  of  Shakspeare  will  be  evident  from 
the  subsequent  passages  in  Carew  and  Philip  Stubbes.  The  historian  of  Cornwall, 
whose  work  was  first  printed  in  1602,  says  that, 

*'  For  the  church-ale,  two  young  men  of  the  parish  are  yerely  chosen  by  their  last  foregoers,  to 
be  wardens;  who,  dividing  the  task,  make  collecUon  among  the  parishioners,  of  what  soever 
provision  it  pleaseth  them  voluntarily  to  bestow.  This  they  imploy  In  brewing,  baking,  and  other 
acates,  against  Wbilsonlide ;  upon  which  holy-dayes  the  neighbours  meet  at  the  church-house, 
and  there  merily  feede  on  their  owne  victuals,  contribuUng  some  petty  portion  to  the  stock ;  which, 
by  many  smalls,  groweth  to  a  meelley  greatness :  for  there  is  entertayned  a  kinde  of  emulation 
betweene  these  wardens,  who  by  his  graciousness  in  gathering,  and  good  husbandry  in  eipending, 
can  best  advance  the  churches  profit.     Besides,  the  neighbour  parishes  at  those  times  lovingly 

*  **  A  leet,"  obsenres  Bullokar,  in  his  EmgHsh  Expositor ^  1616,  ^it  a  court,  or  lavr-day,  holden  com- 
monly everj  half  year." 


t  d^li'  ??.•.?• ...        ,  ,  «.         *  Warton's  History  of  Bnglish  Poetry,  vol  iii.  p,  l39,[note. 
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^  isii  ODC  another,  and  this  way  fraDkely  spend  their  money  together.  The  aftemoones  are  con- 
sumed in  such  eiercises  as  olde  and  yong  Tolke  (having  leysure)  doe  accastomably  weare  out  the 
time  witball.'** 

Stubbed  in  his  violent  philippic  declares  that^ 

^*  In  certaine  townes,  where  drunken  Bacchas  bears  swaie  against  Christmas  and  Easter, 
Whitaunday,  or  some  other  time,  the  churchwardens,  for  so  they  call  them,  of  every  parish,  with 
the  consent  of  the  whole  parish,  provide  half  a  score  or  twentie  quarters  of  maalt,  whereof  some 
they  buy  of  the  church  stocke,  and  some  is  given  to  ihem  of  the  parishioners  themselves,  every 
one  conferring  somewhat,  according  to  his  ability  ;  which  mault  being  made  into  very  strong  ale, 
or  beer,  is  set  to  sale,  either  in  the  church  or  in  some  other  place  assigned  to  that  purpose.  Then, 
when  Ibis  nippitatom,  this  huflTe-cappe,  as  they  call  it,  this  nectar  of  life,  is  set  abroach,  well  is 
be  thai  can  get  the  soonest  to  it,  and  spends  the  most  at  it,  for  he  is  counted  the  godliest  man  of  all 
the  rest,  and  most  in  God's  Csvour,' because  it  is  spent  upon  his  church  forsooth."  f 

There  is  but  too  much  reason  to  suppose  that  the  satire  of  this  bitter  writer  was 
not,  in  this  instance,  ill  directed,  and  that  meetings  of  this  description,  though 
avowedly  for  the  express  beneGt  of  the  church,  were  often  productive  of  licen- 
tiotisness,  and  consequently  highly  injurious  both  to  morals  and  religion.  A  few 
lines  from  Ben  Jonson  will  probably  place  this  beyond  dotdl)t.  In  his  Masque  of 
Queens,  performed  at  Whitehall,  1609,  he  represents  one  of  his  witches  as 
exclaiming 

**  1  had  a  dagger:  what  did  1  with tlut? 
Klird  an  infant,  to  have  his  fat : 
A  Piper  it  got,  at  a  Church-ale,'*:^ 

Returning  to  the  consideration  of  the  Whitsuntide  amusements,  it  may  be  ob-* 
serred,  that  not  only  was  the  morris  a  constituent  part  in  their  celebration,  but 
that  the  Maid  Marian  of  the  May-games  was  frequently  introduced :  thus  Shirley 
represents  one  of  his  characters  exclaiming  against  rural  diversions  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : 

■'     "  Observe  with  what  solemnity. 
They  keep  their  wakes,  and  throw  for  pewter  candlestickea, 
How  they  become  the  morris,  with  whose  bells 
They  ring  all  into  Whitson  ales,  and  sweate 
Through  twentie  scarffes  and  napkins,  till  the  Hobby-horse 
Tire,  and  the  maide  Marrian,  dissolv'd  to  a  geilyy 
Be  kept  for  spoone  meate."  § 

The  festivities,  indeed,  on  this  occasion,  as  at  those  on  May-day,  were  often 
regulated  by  a  Lord  and  Lady  of  the  Whitsun-ales.  **  Very  frequently,  however, 
there  was  elected  only  a  Lord  of  Misrule,  and  as  the  church  or  holy  ales  were  not 
unfrequently  combined  with  the  merriments  of  this  season,  the  church-yard,  es- 
pecially on  the  sabbath-day,  was  too  generally  the  scene  of  rejoicing.  The  severity 
»f  Stubbes,  when  censuring  this  profanation  of  consecrated  ground,  will  scarcely 
be  deemed  too  keen : 

"  First,*'  says  he,  '*  all  the  wilde  heads  of  the  parish,  flocking  together,  chuse  them  a  graund 
capUine  (of  mischiefe)  whom  they  inrolle  with  the  title  of '*  my  Lord  of  misrule/'  and  him  they 
crowne  with  great  solemnitie,  and  adopt  for  their  king.  This  king  annoynted,  choosetb  foorth 
twentie,  fburtie,  Uireescore,  or  a  hundred  lustie  guUes  like  to  himselfe  to  wait  upon  his  lordly 
BBajesly^  and  to  guarde  his  noble  person. — (Here  he  describes  the  dress  of  the  morris  dancers,  as 
quoted  in  a  former  page,  and  proceeds  as  follows.)  Thus  all  things  set  in  order,  then  have  they 
their  bobby-hones,  their  dragons  and  other  anUques,  together  with  their  handle  pipers,  and 

•  Carew's  Sunrej  of  Ck>niwaU,  edit,  of  1769.  p.  68.  +  Anatomie  of  Abuses,  A.  D.  1696. 

^  JoDMii's  Works,  fol.  edit.  vol.  i.  p.  166.  $  The  Lady  of  Pleasure,  act  i. 

'*  The  former  of  which  ii  thus  noticed  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney : 

**  Strephon.  with  leavv  twigs  of  laurell  tree, 
A  irarlant  made  on  temples  for  to  weare, 

For  he  then  chosen  was  the  dignitie 
Qf  Tillage  Lord  that  Whitountide  to  beare.** 

TA«  C<nmie$s9  qf  PembrQk9*s  Arcadit,  7th  edit.  kl.  1639,  p.  84.. 
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thuodering  dramroers,  lo  strike  up  the  Devils  Daunce  wilball  :  ttien  march  this  he.ilhf*n  company 
towards  the  cburcb  and  cburcb-yarde,  their  pypers  pypyng,  their  drummers  thiind<*ring.  their 
stumpes  daunciog,  their  belies  Jyngling,  their  handltercheeres  fluttering  nboul  (heir  heads  like 
iiiadde  men,  their  hobbie  horses,  and  other  monsters  sliirmishing  amongst  the  throng  :  and  in  tliis 
surte  they  goe  to  Ibc  cburcb  lilte  Devils  incarnate,  viih  such  a  confused  noise,  that  no  man  can 
beare  bisowoe  voyce.  Then  the  foolith  people  they  loolie,  they  stare,  they  laugh,  they  flrei(\ 
and  mount  upop  fonnei  and  pewes,  to  see  these  goodly  pageants  solemnized  in  this  son.  TIkmi 
afler  this  about  the  cburcb  tbey  goe  againe  and  againe,  and  so  foortb  Into  the  church  yeard,  vkheie 
they  have  commonly  tbeir  summer  baules,  their  bowers,  arbours,  and  banquetting  houses  set  up. 
wherein  they  feast,  banquet,  and  daunce  ail  that  day,  and  (peradventure)  all  that  night  too. 
And  thus  these  terrestrial  furies  spend  the  Sabbolh  day.  Another  sort  of  fantastical  fooles  bring 
to  these  belboundes  (the  Lord  of  misrule  and  bis  complices)  some  bread,  some  good  a'e,  some  new 
cheese,  some  old  cheese,  some  custardes,  some  craclcneis,  some  calies,  some  flaunes,  some  tartes, 
some  creame,  some  meat,  some  one  thing,  some  another ;  but  if  they  knewe  that  as  often  as  they 
hringe  anye  to  the  maintenance  of  these  eiecrable  pastimes,  they  offer  sacri6ce  to  the  Devill  and 
Satbanas,  they  would  repente  and  withdrawe  their  handcs,  which  Ood  graunt  they  may.*'  * 

Dramatic  exhibitions^  called  Whitsun  plays,  were  common,  at  this  season,  botli 
in  town  and  country,  and  in  the  latter  they  were  chiefly  of  a  pastoral  character. 
Shakspeare  has  an  allusion  to  them  in  his  Winter's  Tale,  where  P^rdita,  address- 
ing Florizel,  says, 

'    **  Come,  take  your  flowers  •' 
Metbinks,  1  play  as  1  have  seen  them  do 
In  Whitsun*  pastorals.*'  f 

Soon  after  Whitsuntide  began  the  season  of  sheep-shearing,  which  was  generally 
terminated  about  Midsummer,  and  either  at  its  commencement  or  close,  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  Lamb-ale  or  Sheepshearing  Feast.  At  Kidlington  in  Oxford- 
shire, it  seems  to  have  been  ushered  in  by  ceremonies  of  a  peculiar  kind,  for, 
according  to  Blount, 

**  The  Monday  after  the  Whitsun  week,  a  fat  lamb  was  provided,  and  the  maidens  of  the  town, 
having  tbeir  thumkM  tied  behind  them,  were  permitted  to  run  after  it,  and  she  who  with  her  mouth 
took  bold  of  the  lamb  was  declared  the  Lady  of  the  Lamb,  which,  being  killed  and  cleaned,  but 
with  the  skin  banging  upon  it,  was  carried  on  a  long  pole  t>efore  the  lady  and  her  companions  to 
the  green,  attended  with  music,  and  a  morisco  dance  of  men,  and  another  of  women.  The  rest 
of  the  day  was  spent  in  mirth  and  merry  glee.  Next  day  the  lamb,  partly  baked,  partly  boiled, 
and  partly  roast^,  was  served  up  for  the  lady's  feast,  where  she  sat  majestically  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  table,  and  her  companions  with  her,  the  music  playing  during  the  repast,  which,  l)eing 
flnlahed,  the  solemnity  ended.'*  i 

The  most  usual  mode,  however,  of  celebrating  this  important  period  was  by  a 
dinner,  music,  with  songs,  and  the  election  of  a  Shepherd  King,  an  office  always 
conferred  upon  the  individual  whose  flock  had  produced  the  earliest  lamb.  The 
dinner  is  thus  enjoined  by  the  rustic  muse  of  Tusser : — 

**  Wife,  make  ua  a  dinner,  spare  flesh  neither  corne. 

Make  wafers  and  cakes,  for  our  sheepe  must  be  sbome, 
At  sheep-sbcaring,  neighbours  none  other  things  crave, 
But  good  cheare  and  welcome,  like  neighbours  to  have."  S 

But  it  is  from  Drayton  that  we  derive  the  most  minute  account  of  the  festival ; 
who  in  Che  fourteenth  song  of  his  Poly-*01bion,  and  still  more  at  large  in  his  ninth 
Eclogue,  has  given  a  most  pleasing  picttu^  of  this  rural  holy-day : — 

^  When  the  new-wash'd  flock  from  the  river's  side. 
Coming  as  white  as  January's  snow. 
The  ram  with  nosegays  bears  bis  horns  in  pride. 
And  no  less  brave  the  bell-wether  doth  go. 

*  Anatomie  of  Ahiifies,  1595.  p.  107. 

•\  Act  iv.  8c.  3. — Wliitsun  playus  or  mysteries,  which  at  first  were  excluiiively  drawn  from  the  sacred  (mgc, 
may  he  traced  to  the  fourteenth  ceutury  ;  those  which  were  performed  at  Chester  have  beeu  attributed  lo 
Roiiulnh  Higden,  the  chronicler,  who  died  1363. 

^  Blount's  Ancient  Tenures,  p.  49,  and  Strutl*i  Sjiorts  and  Pastimes,  p.  316. 

$  Tttssa  apud  lliltoo,  p.  80. 
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After  their  fair  flocks  in  a  luRty  rout, 
Come  the  gay  swains  with  bag-pipes  strongly  blown, 
And  busied,  though  this  solemn  sport  about, 
Yet  had  each  one  an  eye  unto  his  own. 

And  by  the  ancient  statutes  or  the  field, 
He  that  his  flocks  the  earliest  lamb  sbottM  bring, 
(As  it  fen  out  then,  Rowland's  charge  to  yield) 
Always  for  that  yearwas  the  shepherd^s  king. 

And  soon  preparing  for  the  shepherd's  board. 
Upon  a  green  that  curiously  was  squared. 
With  country  cates  being  plentifully  storM : 
And  'gainst  their  coming  handsomely  prepared. 

New  whig,  with  water  firom  the  clearest  stream, 
Green  plumbs,  and  wildings,  cherries  chierorreast, 
Fresh  cheese,  and  dowsets,  curds,  and  clouted  cream, 
Spic'd  syllibubs,  and  cyder  of  the  best : 

And  to  the  same  down  solemnly  they  sit, 
In  the  fresh  shadow  of  their  summer  bowers. 
With  sundry  sweets  them  every  way  to  fit. 
The  neJghbVing  vale  despoiled  of  her  flowers. — 

When  now,  at  last,  as  lik'd  the  shepherd's  king, 
(At  whose  command  they  all  obedient  were) 
Was  pointed,  who  the  roundelay  should  sing, 
And  who  again  the  under-song  should  bear."  * 

Shakspeare  also,  in  his  Winter's  Tale,  has  presented  us  not  only  with  a  list  of 
the  good  things  necessary  for  a  sheep-shearing  feast,  but  he  describes  likewise  the 
attentions  which  were  due,  on  this  occasion,  from  the  hostess,  or  Shepherd's 
Queen. 

**  Let  iiie  see,'*  says  the  Clown,  **  what  I  ara  to  buy  for  our  sheep-shearing  feast  ?    Three 

pmod  of  sugar ;  Qre  pound  of  currants ;  rice What  will  this  sister  of  mine  do  with  rice '! 

Bat  mj  fklher  bath  made  her  mistress  of  the  feast,  and  she  lays  it  on.  She  halh  made  me  four- 
and-twenty  nosegays  for  the  shearers :  three-man  song-men  alU  f  ^^^  ^^ry  good  ones ;  but 
ikff  are  most  of  them  means  ^  and  bases :  but  one  Puritan  amongst  them,  and  he  sings  psalms 
to  hampipes.  I  roust  have  saffron,  to  colour  the  warden  pies  ;  mace,— dates, — none  ;  that's 
Ml  of  my  note  :  nutmegs,  seven ;  a  race,  or  two  of  ginger  :  but  that  1  may  twg ; — four  pound 
«f  pnmes,  and  as  many  of  raisins  o'  the  suo.'*  § 

The  culinary  articles  in  this  detail  are  somewhat  more  expensive  than  those 
eaainerated  by  Drayton ;  and  Mr.  Steevens,  in  a  note  on  this  passage  of  the  Win- 
ter's Tale,  observes  that 

*'Tbe  eipcDse  attending  these  festivities,  appears  to  have  afforded  maUer  of  complaint. 
Tks,  in  '*QaestioDS  of  profitable  and  pleasant  Concernings/*  &c.  1594  :  Mf  it  be  a  sheep- 
fhearing  feast,  maister  Baily  can  entertaine  you  with  his  bill  of  reckonings  to  his  maister  of  three 
ikesp-beard's  wages,  spent  on  fresh  cates,  besides  spices  and  saffron  poUage." 

The  shepherd's  reproof  to  his  adopted  daughter,  Perdita,  as  Polixenes  remarks, 


« 


the  prettiest  low-bom  lass,  that  ever 


Ran  on  the  green-sward,'' 

implies  indirectly  Che  duties  which  were  expected  by  the  peasants,  on  this  day, 
from  their  rural  queen,  and  which  seems  to  have  been  sufficiently  numerous  and 
laborious  :— 

**  Fye,  daughter,  when  my  old  wife  livM,  upon 
I'his  day,  she  was  both  pantler,  butler,  cook ; 
Both  dame  and  servant :  welcom'd  all ;  serv'd  all : 
Would  sing  her  song,  and  dance  her  turn :  now  here, 

*  Chadners'i  Poets,  vol.  iv.  p.  443.  f  Singers  of  catches  in  three  parts. 

t  By  awoiff  are  meant  tenors.  §  Act  it.  sc.  9. 
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At  upper  end  o*the  table,  now,  ithe  middle  ;  1 

On  hitf  shoulder,  and  his:  her  face  o*fire  .| 

With  labour;  and  the  thing,  she  took  to  quench  it. 

She  would  to  each  one  sip  :  You  are  retir'd,  ^ 

As  iryou  were  a  feasted  one,  and  not 

The  hostess  of  the  meeting :  Pray  you,  bid 

These  unknown  friends  to  us  welcome :  for  it  is 

A  way  to  make  us  better  Oiends,  more  known.  ^ 

Come  quench  your  blushes ;  and  present  yourself  ^ 

That  which  you  are,  mistress  o'the  feast :  Come  on, 

And  bid  us  welcome  to  your  sheep-shearing. 

As  your  good  flock  shall  prosper.*^* 

It  should  be  remarked  that  one  material  part  of  this  welcome  appears,  from  the 
context,  to  have  consisted  in  the  distribution  of  various  flowers,  suited  to  the  ages  :• 
of  the  respective  visitors,  a  ceremony  which  was,  probably,  customary  at  this    i 
season  of  rejoicing. 

*<  Perdita,    Give  me  those  flowers  there,  Dorcas. ^Reverend  sirs, 
For  you  there's  rosemary,  and  rue ;  these  keep 
Seeming,  and  savour,  all  the  winter  long : 
Grace,  and  remembrance,  be  to  you  both. 
And  welobme  to  our  shearing !  ■ 

— __^  Here's  flowers  for  you ; 

Hot  lavender,  mints,  savory,  majoram ; 
The  marigold,  that  goes  to  bed  with  the  sun. 
And  with  him  rises  weeping ;  these  are  flowers 
Of  middle  summer,  and,  I  tUnk,  they  are  given 
To  men  of  middle  age :  You  are  very  welcome. — 

Now,  my  Ikirest  friend, 
I  would  1  had  some  flowers  of  the  spring,  that  might 
Become  your  time  of  day ;  and  yours,  and  yours ; 
That  wear  upon  your  virgin  branches  yet 
Your  maidenheads  growing: — 0,  these  1  lack. 
To  make  you  garlands  of." 

A  custom  somewhat  allied  to  this,  that  of  scattering  flowers  on  the  streams  at 
shearing  time,  has  been  long  observed  in  the  south-west  of  England,  and  is  thus 
alluded  to  as  an  ancient  rite  by  Dyer,  in  his  beautifully  descriptive  poem  entitled 
"  The  Fleece :" 


"  With  light  fantastic  toe,  the  nymphs 

Thither  assembled,  thither  ev'ry  swain ; 
And  o'er  the  dimpled  stream  a  thousand  flowers, 
Pale  lilies,  roses,  violets  and  pinks, 
Mixt  with  the  greens  of  burnet,  mint  and  thyme. 
And  trefoil,  sprinkled  with  their  sportive  arms. 
Such  custom  liolds  along  the  irriguous  vales. 
From  Wreakin's  brow  to  rocky  Dolvoryn, 
Sabrina*s  early  haunt  .*'f 

That  one  of  the  principal  seasons  of  rejoicing  should  take  place  on  securely 
collecting  the  fruits  of  the  field,  it  is  natural  to  expect ;  and  accordingly,  in  al- 
most every  country,  a  Harvest-Home,  or  Feast,  has  been  observed  on  this  occa- 
sion. 

Much  of  the  festivity  and  jocular  freedom,  however,  which  subsisted  formerly 
at  this  period,  has  been  worn  away  by  the  increasing  refinements  and  distinctions 
of  society.  In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and,  indeed,  during  a 
part  of  the  eighteenth,  the  Harvest,  or  Mell,  Supper,  as  it  was  sometimes  called, 

*  Act  iv.  so,  3.— I  believe  the  custom  of  chootiog  a  kinff  and  queen  at  the  sheep-shearing  feast,  is  still 
continued  in  several  of  our  counties ;  that  it  was  commonly  observed,  at  least,  in  the  time  of  Thomson,  n 
evident  from  the  following  lines,  taken  from  his  description  of  this  festival  :•— 

*^  One,  chief,  in  gracious  dignity  enthron'd, 

Shines  o'er  the  rest,  the  Pas'lral  Queen,  and  rays 

Her  smiles,  sweet-beaming  on  her  Shepherd  King.''  Summer, 

t  Dyer's  Fleece,  book  i.  <tf5>ffie«i. 
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from  the  French  word  Meler^  to  miDgle  or  mix  together,  was  a  scene  not  only 
mnarluible  for  merriment  and  hospitality,  but  for  a  temporary  suspension  of  all 
inequality  betweeen  master  and  man.  The  whole  family  sate  down  at  the  same 
table,  and  conversed,  danced,  and  sang  together  during  the  entire  night  without 
diflereoce  or  distinction  of  any  kind  ;  and,  in  many  places  indeed,  this  freedom 
of  manner  subsisted  during  the  whole  period  of  getting  in  the  Harvest.  Thus 
Tusser,  recommending  the  social  equality  of  the  Harvest-tide,  exclaims, 

^  In  harvest  time,  hanrest  folke,  servants  and  al, 
should  make  altogither,  good  cheere  in  the  lial : 
And  fill  out  the  blacke  bol,  of  bleith  to  their  song, 
and  let  them  be  merrie,  al  harvest  time  long."* 

Of  this  ancient  convivial  license,  a  modern  rural  poet  has  drawn  a  most  pleas- 
ing picture,  lamenting,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  Harvest-Feast  of  the  present 
day  is  but  the  phantom  of  what  it  was  :— 

**  The  aspect  only  with  the  substance  gone 


Behold  the  sound  oak  table's  massy  frame 
Bestride  the  kitchen  floor  I  the  carefnl  dame 
And  gen'rous  host  invite  their  friends  around, 
While  all  that  clear'd  the  crop,  or  till'd  Uie  ground, 
Are  guests  by  right  of  custom :  - 

Here  once  a  year  Distinction  low'rs  its  crest, 
The  master,  servant,  and  the  merry  guest, 
Are  equal  all ;  and  round  the  happy  ring 
The  reaper's  eyes  exulting  glances  fling. 
And,  warmM  with  gratitude,  he  quits  his  place, 
With  sun-burnt  hands  and  ale-enliven*d  face. 
Refills  the  jug  his  honour^  host  to  tend. 
To  serve  at  once  the  master  and  the  friend ; 
Proud  thus  to  meet  his  smiles,  to  share  his  tale. 
His  nuts,  his  conversation,  and  his  ale. 
Such  were  the  day8,~or  days  long  past  1  sing.**  f 

It  will  be  necessary  to  enter  a  little  more  minutely  into  the  rites  and  ceremo- 
■ies  which  accompanied  this  annual  feast  in  the  days  of  Shakspcare,  and  fortu- 
Mtcly  we  can  appeal  to  a  few  curious  documents  on  which  dependence  can  be 
placed.  Hentzner,  a  learned  German  who  travelled  through  Germany,  England, 
France,  and  Italy,  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  whose  Itine- 
fary,  as  Car  as  it  relates  to  this  country,  has  been  translated  by  the  late  Lord  Or- 
fcrd,  says, 

'*  As  we  were  retaniiog  to  our  inn  (from  Windsor),  we  happened  to  meet  some  country  people 
cHeiiratiDg  their  hinresuhome ;  their  last  load  of  corn  they  crown  with  flowers,  having  besides 
« image  richly  dressed,  by  which,  perhaps,  they  would  signify  Ceres  ;  this  they  keep  moving 
\  while  men  and  women,  men  and  maid  servants,  riding  through  the  slreets  In  the  cart, 
lood  as  they  can  UII  they  arrive  at  the  barn.''^  l^r.  Moresin  also,  another  foreigner,  who 
d,  io  the  reign  of  James  I.,  an  elaborate  work  on  the  ''Origin  and  Increase  of  Depravity 
ia  Religioo,"  relates  that  he  saw  *'  In  England  the  country  people  bringing  home.  In  a  cart  from 
the  hanreit  field,  a  figure  made  of  corn,  round  which  men  and  women  were  promiscuously  sing- 
ing, preceded  by  a  piper  and  a  drum."  % 

To  thia  custom  of  accompanying  home  the  last  waggon-load  of  corn,  at  the 


Bcdivivns,  p.  IM.  In  the  first  edition  of  Tusser,  1567,  this  stanza  is  as  follows  t— 
"  Then  welcome  thy  harvest  folke,  serveauntes  and  all : 
with  mirth  and  good  chore,  let  them  furnish  the  hall. 
The  harvest  lorde  niahdy  must  give  thee  a  song : 
fill  him  then  the  blade  boil,  or  els  he  hath  wrong.** 
,  ^.  .      «  Reprint  by  Sir  Egtrion  Bridge,  p.  19. 

tWooirfeU'sFannef'sBo^,  Summer,  1.299.  /-         y       -^  ^      i 

•.^'^i^*"^>°^'  Travels  m  England,  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Elixabeth,  translated  by  Horace,  late 
EuloTOriofd.   Edit.ori797.p.  fig:  a  -a        ^ 

§  Anglos  vidi  spiceam  ferre  domum  in  Rheda  Imaginem  circum  cantantibus  promiscu^  viris  et  fceminis, 
pneeedcBlc  tibiciBe  aut  tympano.''— /^iprav.  Rtl.  Orig.  in  verbo,  Vacina. 
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rlose  of  harvest,  with  music,  Shakspeare  is  supposed  to  allude  in  the  Merchant  of 
Venice,  where  Lorenzo  tells  the  musicians  to  pierce  his  mistress*  ear  with  sweet- 
est touches, 

**  And  draw  her  home  with  music."* 

It  was  usual  also,  not  only  to  feast  the  men  and  women,  but  to  reward  like- 
wise the  boys  and  girls  who  were  in  any  degree  instrumental  in  getting  in  the 
harvest ;  accordingly  Tusser  humanely  observes, 

**  Once  ended  thy  htnrest,  let  none  be  begi1de» 

please  such  as  did  please  thee,  man,  woman  and  diild  : 
Thus  doing,  with  alwaie  such  helpe  as  they  can, 
thou  winnest  the  praise  oi*  the  labouring  man;"  f 

an  injunction  which  Hr.  Hilman  has  further  explained  by  subjoining  to  this  stii- 
za  the  following  remark : — ''  Every  one,**  says  he,  **  that  did  any  thing  towank 
the  Inning,  must  now  have'some  reward,  as  ribbons,  laces,  rows  of  pins  to  bofi 
and  girls,  if  never  so  small,  for  their  encouragement,  and  to  be  sure  plumb-pud- 
ding.** 

The  most  minute  account,  however,  which  we  can  now  any  where  meet  with, 
of  the  ceremonies  and  rejoicings  at  Harvest-Home,  as  they  existed  during  the 
prior  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  which  we  may  justly  consider  as  not 
deviating  from  those  that  accompanied  the  same  festival  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
is  to  be  found  among  the  poems  of  Robert  Herrick,  and  will  be  valued,  not  exclu- 
si>ely  for  its  striking  illustration  of  the  subject,  but  for  its  merit,  likewise,  as  a 
descriptive  piece. 

"^  THE  HOCK-CART,  OR  HARVBST-HOME4 


Come,  Sons  of  Summer,  by  whose  toile 

\Ve  are  the  Lords  of  wine  and  oile : 

By  whose  tough  labours,  and  rough  hands, 

\Ve  rip  up  first,  then  reap  our  lands. 

CrownM  with  the  eares  of*  come,  now  come. 

And,  to  the  pipe,  sing  Harrest-home. 

Come  Torth,  my  Lord,  and  see  the  cart 

Drest  up  with  all  the  country  art. 

See,  here  a  Maukin,  there  a  sheet. 

As  spotlesse  pure,  as  it  is  sweet : 

The  horses,  mares,  and  frisking  fillies, 

Clad,  all,  in  linen,  white  as  lillies. 

The  Harvest  swaines,  and  wenches  bound 

For  joy,  to  see  the  Hock-cart  crownM. 

About  the  cart,  heare,  how  the  rout 

or  rurall  younglings  raise  the  shout; 

Pressing  before,  some  coming  after, 

These  with  a  shout,  and  these  with  laughter. 

Some  blesse  the  cart ;  some  kisse  the  sheaves; 

Some  prank  them  up  with  oaken  leaves : 

Some  crosse  the  till-borse ;  some  with  great 

Devotion,  stroak  the  home- borne  wheat : 

While  other  rustics,  lesse  attent 

To  prayers  than  to  merryment. 

Run  aDer  with  their  breeches  rent. 

Well,  on,  brave  boyes,  to  your  Lord*8  hearth, 

Glittering  with  fire ;  where,  for  your  mirth, 


Ye  shall  see  first  the  large  and  cheefe 

Foundation  of  your  feast,  fat  beefe: 

With  upper  stories,  mutton,  veale. 

And  bacon,  which  makes  fhU  the  meale  ; 

With  several  dishes  standing  by, 

As  here  a  custard,  there  a  pie. 

And  here  all  tempting  frumentie. 

And  for  to  make  the  merry  cheere. 

If  smirking  wine  be  wanting  here, 

There*s  that,  which  drowns  all  care,  stout  beere; 

Which  freely  drink  to  your  Lord^  health. 

Then  to  the  plough,  the  commonwealth ; 

Next  to  your  flailes,  your  fanes,  yonr  fats ; 

Then  to  the  maids  with  wheaten  hats ; 

To  the  rough  sickle,  and  crookt  sythe. 

Drink  (h>Uick  boyes,  till  all  be  blythe. 

Feed,  and  grow  fat ;  and  as  ye  eat. 

Be  mindftiU,  that  the  laboring  neat. 

As  you,  may  have  their  fill  of  meat 

And  know,  besides,  ye  must  revoke 

The  patient  oxe  unto  the  yoke. 

And  all  goe  back  unto  the  plough 

And  harrow,  though  they*re  hangM  up  now. 

And,  you  must  know,  your  Lord's  word  true, 

Feed  him  ye  must,  whose  food  fits  you. 

And  that  this  pleasure  is  like  raine. 

Not  sent  ye  for  to  drowne  your  paine. 

But  for  to  make  it  spring  againe.S 


We  must  not  forget  that,  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  another  feast-dty  fell 
to  the  lot  of  the  husbandman,  at  the  close  of  wheat-sowing,  in  October.    This  was 


Act  V.  sc.  1. 


n^t,  V.  Bv.  1.  t  Tusser  Redivlvus,  p.  KM. 

*  t  Hoct-carty—hj  this  word  is  meant  the  high  or  reioicinr-cart,  and  was  applied  to  the  last  load  of  cai. 
is  typical  of  the  close  of  harveift.  Thus  Hock-tide  is  derived  from  the  Saxon  Ho€ih  tid,  or  high  tide,  aad  ■ 
exnressiTe  of  the  Hriffht  of  festivity. 
$  Hesperides,  p.  11S~115. 
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tptmed,  from  one  of  the  chief  articles  provided  for  the  table,  The  Seed-Cake,  and 
tt  DO  where  recorded  so  distinctly  as  by  the  agricultural  muse  of  Tusser: — 

^  Wife  sometime  this  week,  if  tbe  weather  hold  deer, 
An  end  of  wheat-sowing,  we  make  for  this  yeere : 
Remember  thoa  therefore,  though  I  do  it  not, 
the  seed-cake,  the  pastries,  and  Turmenty  pot"  * 

Proce^ng  with  the  year,  and  postponing  the  consideration  of  All  Hallowmas  to 
the  chapter  on  superstitions,  we  reach  the  eleventh  of  November,  or  the  festival 
o{  St.  Martin,  usually  called  Martinmas,  or  Martlemas,  a  day  formerly  devoted 
to  feasting  and  conviviality,  and  on  which  a  stock  of  salted  provisions  was  laid  in 
for  the  winter.  This  custom  of  killing  cattle,  swine,  etc.  and  curing  them  against 
the  approaching  season,  was,  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
common  everywhere,  though  now  only  partially  observed  in  a  few  country-vil- 
lages ;  for  smoke-dryed  meat  in  those  days  was  more  generally  relished  than  at 
present.  We  find  Tusser,  therefore,  as  might  be  expected,  recommending  this 
savoury  diet;  in  one  place  saying  to  his  farmer, — 


and  again, — 


For  Easter,  at  Martilmas,  hang  up  a  beere— 

With  that  and  the  like,  yer  grasse  beer  come  in, 

thy  foULe  shall  k>ok  cheerely,  when  others  look  thin  ;'^t 


**  Martilmas  beefe  doth  bear  good  tacke. 
When  couutrey  folke  do  dainties  lacke;*^:^ 


so,  likewise,  in  **The  Pinner  of  Wakefield,'*  in  1559, 

**  A  piece  of  beer  hong  up  since  Martlemas.'' 

Moresin  tells  us,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  that  there  were  great  rejoicings  and 
feasting  on  this  day  throughout  £urope,  an  assertion  which  is  verified  by  tlu* 
ancient  Calendar  of  the  church  of  Rome,  where  under  the  eleventh  of  November 
occur  the  following  observations: — ''Martinalia,  Geniale  Festum.  Vina  doli- 
bantur  et  defecantur.  Vinalia  veterum  festum  hue  translatum.  Bacchus  in 
Martini  figura. — The  Martinalia,  a  genial  feast.  Wines  are  tasted  of  and  drawn 
from  the  lees.  The  Vinalia,  a  feast  of  the  Ancients,  removed  to  this  day.  Bac- 
chus in  the  figure  of  Martin."  §  J.  Bo'emus  Aubanus  likewise  informs  us,  as  Mr. 
Brand  remarks,  **that  in  Franconia,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  eating  and  drink- 
ing at  this  season ;  no  one  was  so  poor  or  niggardly  that  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Martin 
h^  not  his  dish  of  the  entrails  either  of  oxen,  swine,  or  calves.  They  drank,  too, 
he  says,  very  liberally  of  wine  on  the  occasion.*'  ** 

In  this  country,  merriment  and  good  cheer  were  equally  conspicuous  on  St. 
Martinis  feast ;  the  young  danced  and  sang,  and  the  old  regaled  themselves  by  the 
fire-side.  A  modern  poet,  who  has  beautifully  copied  the  antique,  under  the 
somewhat  stale  pretence  of  discovering  an  ancient  manuscript,  presents  us  with  a 
specimen  of  his  manufacture  of  considerable  merit,  under  the  title  of  Martilmasso 
Dave;  this,  as  being  referred  to  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  and  recording,  with  due  at- 
tention to  historical  costume,  the  mirth  and  revelry  which  used  formerly  to  dis- 
tinguish this  period,  may  be  admitted  here  as  a  species  of  traditional  evidence  of 
DO  exceptionable  kind.  The  poem,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  found  at 
Norwich,  at  an  ancient  Hostelrie,  whilst  under  repair,  consists  of  six  stanzas,  two 
of  which,  however,  though  possessing  poetical  and  descriptive  point,  we  have 
omitted,  as  not  referable  to  any  peculiar  observance  of  the  day : — 

•  Toner  Redivirus,  p.  81.  t  llnd.  n.  147.  %  !hid.  p.  77. 

i  Bnod  on  Bourne'*  Antiquities,  p.  392,  oote  edit.  1610.  **  Ibid.  p.  393,  394. 
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ft  is  the  day  of  Martilmisse, 
Cuppes  or  ale  should  freelie  passe ; 
^  bat  though  Wynter  haa  btgunne 
To  push  downe  the  sumaier  smuie, 
To  our  fire  we  can  betake 
And  enjoie  the  crackliuge  brake, 
Never  heedinge  winler^s  face 
On  the  day  of  Martilmasse.— 

Some  do  the  citie  now  frequent, 
Where  costlie  shews  and  merriment 
Do  weare  the  vaporish  ev'ninge  out 
With  interlude  and  revellinge  rout ; 
Such  as  did  pleasure  Englandes  Queeae 
When  here  her  royal  Grace  was  seene,* 
Yet  will  they  not  this  day  let  passe, 
The  merrie  day  of  Martilmasse. 


Nel  hath  left  her  wool  at  home, 
The  Flanderkin  hath  stayed  his  loom,  f 
No  beame  doth  swinge  nor  wheel  go  round 
Upon  Ourguntum's  walled  ground;^ 
Where  now  no  anchorite  doth  dwell 
To  rise  and  pray  at  Lenard^s  bell : 
Martyn  hath  kicked  at  Balaam's  ass. 
So  merrie  be  old  Martilmasse. 

When  the  dailie  sportes  be  done. 
Round  the  market  crosse  they  runne, 
Prentis  laddes,  and  galhint  blades, 
Dancinge  with  their  gamesome  maids^ 
Till  the  beadel,  stoute  and  sowre. 
Shakes  his  bell,  and  calls  the  houre ; 
Then  farewell  ladde  and  farewell  lasse. 
To*  th*  merry  night  of  Martilmasse. 


w 


Tf 


Shakspeare  has  an  allusion  to  this  formerly  convivial  day  in  the  Second  Part  of 
King  Henry  IV.,  where  Poins,  asking  Bardolph  after  FalstafT,  says :  **  How  doth 
the  Martlemas,  your  master  ?  "  an  epithet  by  which,  as  Johnson  observes,  he 
means  the  latter  spring,  or  the  old  fellow  with  juvenile  passions. 

We  have  now  to  record  the  cloaing  and  certainly  the  greatest  festival  of  the 
year,  the  celebration  of  Christmas,  a  period  which  our  ancestors  were  accustomed 
to  devote  to  hospitality  on  a  very  large  scale,  to  the  indulgence  indeed  of  hilarity 
and  good  cheer  for,  at  least,  twelve  days,  and  sometimes,  especially  among  the 
lower  ranks  for  six  weeks. 

Christmas  was  always  ushered  in  by  the  due  observance  of  its  Eve,  first  in  a 
religious  and  then  in  a  festive  point  of  view.  Our  forefathers,  remarks  Bourne, 
*^  when  the  common  devotions  of  the  Eve  were  over,  and  night  was  come  on, 
were  wont  to  light  up  candles  of  an  uncommon  size,  which  were  called  Christmas- 
candles,  and  to  lay  a  log  of  wood  upon  the  fire,  which  they  termed  a  Yule-clog, 
or  Christmas-block.  These  were  to  illuminate  the  house,  and  turn  the  night  into 
day  ;  which  custom,in  some  measure,  is  still  kept  up  in  the  northern  parts.**  -}•-{- 

This  mode  of  rejoicing,  at  the  winter  solstice,  appears  to  have  originated  with 
the  Danes  and  Pagan  Saxons,  and  was  intended  to  be  emblematical  of  the  return 
of  the  sun,  and  its  increasing  fight  and  heat ;  gehol  or  Geol ,  Angl.  Sax.  Jei,  Jui^ 
Huily  or  Yule^  Dan.  Sax.  Swed.,  implying  the  idea  of  revolution  or  of  wheel,  and 
not  only  designating,  among  these  northern  nations,  the  month  of  December, 

*  The  magnificent  recention  of  Queen  Elizabeth  at  Norwich  in  I57S,  has  been  recorded  with  ^reat 
minuteness,  in  two  tracts,  by  Bernard  Ooldingham  and  Thomas  Churchward  the  poet,  which  are  repnoted 
in  Mr.  Nichols^  Progresses  ;  these  accounts  are  likewise  incorporated  by  Abraham  Fleming  as  a  supple- 
ment to  Holinshed,  and  will  be  found  in  the  last  edition  of  this  chronicler,  in  vol.  \y.  p.  375.  The  pomp 
and  pageantry  which  were  exhibited  during  this  regal  visit  were  equally  gorgeous,  quaint,  and  operose; 
•*  Order  was  taken  there,"  says  Churchyard,  "  that  every  day,  for  sixe  dayes  together,  a  shew  of  som.f 
Btranse  device  should  be  seene;  and  the  maior  and  aldermen  appointed  among  themselves  and  their 
breethren.  that  no  person  reteyning  to  the  Queene  shoulde  be  unfeasted,  or  unbidden  to  dinner  and 
supper,  during  the  space  of  these  sixe  dnyes:  which  order  was  well  and  wisely  observed,  and  gained 
their  citie  more  fame  and  credite,  than  they  wot  of;  for  that  courtexieof  theirs  shall  remayne  m  per- 
petnall  memorie,  whiles  the  walles  of  their  citie  8tandeth.'*^Nichol8'8  Progresses  of  Q.  Elii abeth,  vol.  ii. 
p.  66.  ^ 

j*  The  wise  policy  of  Elizabeth  in  establishing  the  Flemings  in  this  country  gave  birth  to  our  vast 
superiority  in  the  woollen  trade;  and  the  first  pageant  which  met  the  eyes  of  Elizabeth  on  her  entrance 
into  Norwich  was  the  artixemstrangers  pageant,  illustrative  of  the  whole  process  of  the  Biaaufactoiy,  **a 
shewe  which  pleased  her  Majestic  so  greatly,  as  she  particularlv  viewed  the  knitting  and  spinning  ot  the 
children,  perused  the  loombes,  and  noted  the  several  woriies  and  oommodities  which  were  made  by  these 
meanes.*' — Nichols's  Progresnes,  vol.  ii.  p.  13 

I  Gerguntum,  a  fabulous  kind  of  Briton,  who  is  supposed  to  have  built  Norwich  Castle ;  in  the  proces. 
sion  which  went  out  of  Norwich  to  meet  the  Queen,  on  the  16th  of  August,  J578,  was  **  one  whiche 
represented  King  Gwgttnt,  some  ^me  king  of  Englande,  whiche  buylded  the  castle  of  Norwich,  called 
Blanch  Flowre,  and  layde  de  foundation  of  the  citie.  He  was  mounted  uppon  a  brave  courser,  and  was 
thus  foumished:  his  body  armed,  his  bases  of  greene  and  white  silke;  on  his  head  a  black  velvet 
hat,  with  a  p  time  of  white  feathers.  There  attended  upon  him  three  henchmen  in  white  and  greene ; 
one  of  them  did  beare  his  helmet,  tito  seconde  his  tergat,  the  thirde  his  stafle.** — Nichols's  Progrenes, 


'.I 


vol.  iij).  5,6. 
*•  The 


Cabinet,  vol.  il  p.  75,  76. 


ft  Bourne's  Antiquities,  p.  172. 
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oiled  Jul-MoDthy  but  the  great  feast  also  of  this  period.  *  On  the  introduction 
tf  Christianity,  the  illuminatioDS  of  the  Eve  of  Yule  were  continued  as  represen- 
Utive  of  the  true  light  which  was  then  ushered  into  the  world,  in  the  person  of 
«r  Saviour,  the  Day  spring  from  on  High. 

The  ceremonies  and  festivities  which  were  observed  on  Christmas-*Eve  during 
tiip  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  which  in  some  parts  of  the  north 
bTe  been  partiatfy  continued,  until  within  these  last  thirty  years,  consisted  in 
Iffinging  inta  the  house,  with  much  parade  and  with  vocal  and  instrument  bar- 
iiooy,  the  Yule  or  Christmas-block,  a  massy  piece  of  fire-wood,  frequently  the 
etormoiu  root  of  a  tree,  and  which  was  usually  supplied  by  the  carpenter  at- 
tached to  the  family.  This  being  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  great  hall,  each  of 
llie  family,  in  turn,  sate  down  upon  it,  sung  a  Yule-Song,  and  drank  to  a  merry 
Christmas  and  a  happy  new  year.  It  was  then  placed  on  the  large  open  hearth 
ID  the  hall  chimney,  and,  being  lighted  with  the  last  year's  brand,  carefully  pre- 
ffnred  for  this  express  purpose,  the  music  again  struck  up,  when  the  addition  of 
fad  already  inflamed  expedited  the  process,  and  occasioned  a  brilliant  conflagra- 
tiDn.  The  family  and  their  friends  were  then  feasted  with  Yule-Dough  or  Yule- 
cakes,  on  which  were  impressed  the  figure  of  the  child  Jesus;  and  with  bowls  of 
fnuneoty,  made  from  wheat  cakes  or  creed  wheat,  boiled  in  milk,  with  sugar, 
mtmeg,  etc.  To  these  succeeded  tankards  of  spiced  ale,  while  preparations  were 
QHiaUy  going  on  among  the  domestics  for  the  hospitalities  of  the  succeeding  day. 

In  the  curious  collection  of  Herrick  is  preserved  a  poem  descriptive  of  some  of 
these  observances,  and  which  was  probably  written  for  the  express  purpose  of 
being  sung  during  the  kindling  of  the  Yule-clog. 


*  Come,  bring  with  a  noise, 
Mj  merrie,  merrie  boyes, 

Tbe  Christmas  Log  to  the  firing; 
While  my  good  Dame,  she 
Bicis  ye  all  be  free. 

And  drink  to  your  hearts  desiring. 

With  the  last  yeere*s  brand 
Light  the  new  block,  and 
For  good  success  in  his  spending, 


On  your  psalteries  play, 
That  sweet  luck  may 
Come  while  the  Log  is  a  teending.-f 

Drink  now  the  strong  beere, 
Cut  the  white  loafe  here,  ^ 
The  while  the  meat  is  a  shredding 
For  the  rare  mince-pie, 
And  the  pinms  stand  by 
I'o  fill  the  paste  that*s  a  kneading.*^  S 


It  was  customary  on  this  eve,  likewise,  to  decorate  the  windows  of  every  house, 
from  the  nobleman's  seat  to  the  cottage,  with  bay,  laurel,  ivy,  and  holly  leaves, 
which  were  continued  during  the  whole  of  the  Christmas-holidays,  and  frequently 
Qotii  Candlemas.  Stowe,  in  his  Survey  of  London,  particularly  mentions  this 
observance  :— 

"Agaiast  the  feast  of  Christmas/*  every  man's  house,  as  also  their  parish  churches,  wore 
decked  with  holm,  Ivie,  bayes,  and  whatsoever  tbe  season  of  (be  yeere  aforded  to  be  greene :  The 
coidoils  and  standards  io  the  slreetes  were  likewise  garnished.  Amongst  the  which,  1  read,  (hat 
ia  Ike  jcere  1444,  by  tempest  of  thunder  and  lightnlDg,  on  the  first  of  February  al  night,  Paul's 
steeple  was  fired,  bat  with  great  labour  quenched,  and  toward  the  morning  of  Candlemas  day,  al 
the  Leaden  Hall  in  Combill,  a  standard  of  tree  beeing  set  up  in  the  midst  of  the  pavement  fast 
hi  the  ground,  nayled  full  of  holme  and  ivy,  for  disport  of  Christmas  to  the  people;  was  torne  up, 
down  by  the  tnalignani  tpnit  (as  was  thought),  and  the  stones  of  the  pavement  all 
were  cast  in  the  streetes,  and  into  divers  houses,  so  that  the  people  were  sore  agast  al  the 
Sreatteflipests."** 

This  custom,  which  still  prevails  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  especially  in 
oor  [MirialHchurches,  is  probably  founded  on  a  very  natural  idea,  that  whatever  is 

*  A  Btmt  dtSTilay  of  literature  on  the  etymon  of  the  word  YuU  will  be  found  in  the  "  Allegories  Orien- 
lalcs**  of  M.  Count  de  Oebelin,  Paris,  1773. 

•f  Tewmding^  a  word  derived  from  the  Saxon,  means  kindling. 

i  White-knfe,  aometimes  called  at  thiH  period  wastcl-bread  or  cake,  from  the  French  wastiaux,  pastry  ; 
lapficd  white  bread  well  or  twice  baked,  and  was  considered  as  a  deKcacy. 

(  Hcaperidct,  p.  809, 810.  **  Stowe  s  Survey  of  Loudon,  4to.  edit.,  1618,  p.  149, 150. 
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green,  at  this  bloak  season  of  the  year,  may  be  considered  as  embtematic  of  jor 
and  victor) ,  more  particularly  the  laurel,  which  had  been  adopted  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  for  this  express  purpose.  That  this  was  the  opiDion  of  our  an- 
cestors, and  that  they  believed  the  malignant  spirit  was  envious  of,  and  interested 
in  destroying  these  symbols  of  their  triumph,  appears  from  the  passage  just 
quoted  from  Stowe. 

It  has  been,  indeed,  conjectured,  that  this  mode  of  ornamenting  elmrches  and 
houses  is  either  allusive  to  numerous  figurative  expressions  in  the  prophetic  Scrips 
tures  typical  of  Christ,  as  the  Branch  of  Righteousness,  or  that  it  was  commemo- 
rative  of  the  style  in  which  the  first  Christian  churches  in  this  country  were 
built,  the  materials  for  the  erection  of  which  being  usually  wrythen  wands  or 
boughs ;  *  it  may  have,  however,  an  origin  still  more  remote,  and  fancy  mtj 
trace  the  misletoe,  whicli  is  frequently  used  on  these  occasions,  to  the  times  of 
the  ancient  Druids,  an  hypothesis  which  acquires  some  probability  from  a  passage 
in  Dr.  Chandler's  Travels  in  Greece,  where  he  informs  us, 

"  It  is  related  where  Druidism  prevailed,  the  houses  were  decked  with  evergrfciis  In  Decenbrr, 
that  the  Sylvan  spirits  might  repair  to  them,  and  remain  nnnipped  with  frost  and  cold  wlad», 
nntil  a  milder  season  had  renewed  the  foliage  of  their  darling  abodes."  t 

The  morning  of  the  Nativity  was  ushered  in  with  the  chaunting  of  Christmas 
Carols,  or  Pious  Chansons.  The  Christmas  Carol  was  either  scriptural  or  con- 
vivial, the  first  being  sung  morning  and  evening,  until  the  twelfth  day,  and  the 
second  during  the  period  of  feasting  or  carousing. 

"  As  soon  as  the  morning  of  the  Nativity  appears,"  says  Koume,  'Mt  Is  costomary  among  the 
common  people  to  sing  a  Christmas  Carol,  which  is  a  song  upon  the  hirih  of  our  Saviour,  and 
generally  sung  from  the  Nativity  to  the  Twelfth-day;  this  custom/'  he  adds,  *'  seemi  to  he  an 
imitation  of  the  Gloria  in  ExreUit^  or  Glory  be  to  God  on  High,  &c.  which  was  sung  by  the 
angels,  as  they  hovered  o*er  the  fields  of  Kcthlehero  on  the  morning  of  the  Nativity  ;  for  e^eo 
that  song,  as  the  learned  Bishop  Taylor  observes,  was  a  Chrismas  Carol.  '  As  soon,*  says  hf, 
'  as  these  blessed  Choristers  had  sung  their  Xmas  Carol,  and  taught  the  Church  a  hymn,  to  pot 
into  her  offices  for  ever,  on  the  anniversary  of  this  festivity  ,  the  angels,"  &c.  i 

We  can  well  remember  that,  during  the  early  period  of  our  life,  which  was 
spent  in  the  north  of  England,  it  was  in  general  use  for  the  young  people  to  sing 
a  carol  early  on  the  morning  of  this  great  festival,  and  the  biirthen  of  which  was, 

**  All  the  angels  in  heaven  do  sing 
On  a  Christmas  day  in  the  morning;" 

customs  such  as  this,  laudable  in  themselves  and  highly  impressive  on  the 
youthful  mind,  are,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  nearly,  if  not  totally,  disappearing  from 
the  present  generation. 

To  the  carols,  hymns,  or  pious  chansons,  which  were  sung  about  the  streets  at 
night,  during  Christmas-tide,  Shakspeare  has  two  allusions ;  one  in  Hamlet,  whero 
the  Prince  quotes  two  lines  from  a  popular  ballad  entitled  *'The  Songe  of 
Jepthah's  Daughter,**  and  adds,  ^'The  first  row  of  the  pious  chanson  will  show 
you  more  ;*'  §  and  the  other  in  the  Midsummer-Nighfs  Dream,  where  Titania 
remarks  that 

**  No  night  is  now  with  hymn  or  carol  blest.*> 

Upon  the  first  of  these  passages  Mr.  Steevens  has  observed  that  the  *' pious 
chansons  were  a  kind  of  Christmas  carols,  containing  some  scriptural  history 
thrown  into  loose  rhymes,  and  sung  about  the  streets  by  the  common  people;** 
and  upon  the  second,  that  ^Miymns  and  carols,  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  during 
the  season  of  of  Christmas,  were  sung  every  night  about  the  streets,  as  a  pretext 
for  collecting  money  from  house  to  house.*' 


*  Vide  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1765. 
t^Braml  on  liourne^  Autiqiiitie:^,  p.  tOO,  301. 
Act  ii.  sc.  2. 


*« 


t  Brand  ou  Bourne'^  Anttqnitic«,  p.  193. 
$  Act  it.  9c.  2. 
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Carols  of  this  kind,  indeed,  were,  during  the  sixteenth  century,  8ung  at  Christ- 
BUS,  through  eTerv  town  and  village  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  Tusser,  in  his  '^Five 
Hundred  Fbintes  of  Good  Husbandrie,"  introduces  one  for  this  season,  which  ho 
oiders  to  be  sung  to  the  tune  of  King  Salooion.  * 

The  chief  object  of  the  comoion  people  in  chaunting  these  nightly  carols,  from 
boose  to  house,  was  to  obtain  money  or  Christmas^Boxes,  a  term  derived  from 
the  us9igd  of  the  Romish  priests,  who  ordered  masses  at  this  time  to  be  made  to 
the  Saints,  in  order  to  atone  for  the  excesses  of  the  people,  during  the  festival  of 
the  NatiYity,  and  as  these  masses  were  always  purchased  of  the  priest,  the  poor 
were  allowed  to  gather  money  in  this  way  with  the  view  of  liberating  themselves 
from  the  consequence  of  the  debaucheries  of  which  they  were  enabled  to  partake, 
(hroagh  the  hospitality  of  the  rich. 

The  convivial  or  jolie  carols  were  those  which  were  sung  either  by  the  com- 
pany, or  by  itinerant  minstrels,  during  the  revelry  that  daily  took  place,  in  the 
hcNisesof  the  wealthy,  from  Christmas-Eve  to  Twelfth  Day.  They  were  also  fre- 
quently called  Wassel  Songs,  and  may  be  traced  back  to  the  Anglo-Norman  period. 
Mr.  Douce,  in  his  very  interesting  **  Illustrations  of  Shakspeare  and  of  Ancient 
Manners,'*  has  given  us  a  Christmas-^arol  of  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century 
written  in  the  Norman  language,  and  which  may  be  regarded,  says  he,  ''  as  the 
most  ancient  drinking  song,  composed  in  England,  that  is  extant.  This  singular 
curiosity,*'  he  adds,  ^*  has  been  written  on  a  spare  leaf  in  the  middle  of  a  valuable 
miscellaneous  manuscript  of  the  fourteenth  century,  preserved  in  the  British  Mu- 
ieum,  Bibl.  Regal.  16,  E.  8."f  To  the  original  he  has  annexed  a  translation, 
admirable  for  its  fidelity  and  harmony,  and  we  are  tempted  to  insert  three  stanzas 
as  illustrative  of  manners  and  diet  which  still  continued  fashionable  in  the  days  of 
Shakspeare.  We  shall  prefix  the  first  stanza  of  the  original;  as  a  specimen  of  the 
language,  with  the  observation,  that  from  the  word  Noel^  which  occurs  in  it, 
Blount  has  derived  the  terms  Ule  or  Yule;  the  French  JVouel  or  Christmas,  he 
observes,  the  Normans  corrupted  to  •Vkc/,  and  from  Nuel,  we  had  JVule,  or  Ule.^ 

That  cloady  care  itefy : 
His  liberal  board  is  deftly  spread 
With  manchet  loaves  and  wastel-bread  ; 
His  guests  \«'ith  fi^h  and  flesh  are  led, 

Nor  lack  the  stately  pye. 

Lordings,  it  is  our  host^s  command, 
Aud  Christmas  joins  him  hand  in  hand, 

To  drain  the  brimming  bowl: 
Aud  ril  be  foremost  to  obey : 
Then  pledge  me,  sirs,  and  drink  away, 
For  Christmas  revels  here  to-day 
And  sways  without  contronl. 
Now  Wassel  to  you  all !  and  merry  may  ye  be ! 
But   foul   that  wight  befall,  who  drinks    not 
Health  to  me  1"S 


"  Seignors  ore  entendez  a  nus, 
De  loiuz  sumes  renuz  a  wous, 

Pur  quere  Nocl; 
Car  lem  nus  dit  que  en  cest  hostel 
Soleit  tenir  sa  Teste  anuel 

A  hi  cest  jur." 

**  l^rdingii,  from  a  distant  home, 
To  seek  old  Christmas  we  are  come. 

Who  loYes  our  minstrelsy : 
And  bere,  unless  report  mis-say, 
The  grey-beard  dwells ;  and  on  this  day 
Keeps  yearly  wassel,  ever  gay. 

With  festive  mirth  and  glee. 

Lordlngs,  list,  for  we  teU  you  true ; 
Christmas  loves  the  jolly  crew 


Manchet  loaves,  wassel-brcad,  and  the  stately  pye,  that  is,  a  peacock  or  pheasant 
pre,  were  still  common  in  the  days  of  Shakspeare.  During  the  prevalence  of 
chivalry,  it  was  usual  for  the  knights  to  take  their  vows  of  enterprise,  at  a  solemn 
feast,  on  the  presentation  to  each  knight,  in  turn,  of  a  roasted  peacock  in  a  golden 
dish.  For  this  was  afterwards  substituted,  though  only  in  a  culinary  light,  and  as 
the  most  magnificent  dish  which  could  be  brought  to  table,  a  peacock  in  a  pie, 
preserving  as  much  as  possible  the  form  of  the  bird,  with  the  head  elevated 
above  the  crust,  the  beak  richly  gilt,  and  the  beautiful  tail  spread  out  to  its  full 

•  Chap.  XXX.  fol.  57.  edit.  1S86.  t  Donee's  Illust rations,  yoI,  ii.  p.  214. 

t  Vide  Blount's  Ancient  Tenure  of  Land,  and  Jocular  Customs  of  some  Manors.    Beckwith's  edit.  8>o. 
17S4. 
^  Donee's  Dlustrations,  toI.  u.  p.  tjl&>217. 219. 
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extent.  In  allusion  to  these  superb  dishes  a  ludicrous  oath  was  preralent  in 
Shakspeare*s  time,  which  he  has,  with  much  propriety,  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Justice  Shallow,  who,  soliciting  the  stay  of  the  fat  knight,  exclaims, 

**  By  cock  and  pye,  sir,  you  shall  not  away  to  night"  * 

The  use  of  the  peacock,  however,  as  one  of  the  articles  of  a  second  course, 
continued  to  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  for  Gervase  Markham,  in  the 
ninth  edition  of  his  English  House-Wife,  London  1683,  enumerating  the  articles 
and  ordering  of  a  great  feast,  mentions  this  among  other  birds,  now  seldom  seen 
as  objects  of  cookery ;  '*  then  in  the  second  course  she  shall  first  preferr  the  lesser 
wild-fowl,  as  etc.  then  the  lesser  land-fowl,  as  etc.  etc.  then  the  great  wild-fowl, 
as  bittern,  hearn,  shovclcr,  crane,  bustard,  and  such  like.  Then  the  greater 
land-fowl,  as  peacocks,  phesant,  puets,  gulls,  etc.'*  f 

Numerous  collections  of  Carols,  or  festal  chansons,  to  be  sung  at  the  various 
feasts  and  ceremonies  of  the  Christmas-holidays,  were  published  during  the 
sixteenth  century.  One  of  the  earliest  of  these  was  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde 
in  1521,  and  entitled  ^^  Christmasse  carolles.*'  It  contains,  among  many  very 
curious  specimens  of  this  species  of  popular  poetry,  one  which  not  only  contributed 
to  the  hilarity  of  our  ancestors  in  the  reigns  of  Henry,  Elizabeth,  and  James, 
but  is  still  in  use,  though  with  many  alterations,  in  Queen's  College,  Oxford ;  it  is 
designated  as  ''  a  Carol  bryngyng  in  the  bores  head,**  which  was  the  first  dish 
served  up  at  the  baron's  high  table  in  the  great  hall  on  Christmas-day,  and  was 
usually  accompanied  by  a  procession,  with  the  sound  of  trumpets  and  other  instru- 
ments. 

•*  Caput  Apri  defero. 

Reddens  laudes  Domino. 
The  bores  head  in  hande  bringe  I, 
With  garlandes  gay  and  rosemary. 
I  pray  you  all  synge  merilyi 

Qui  estis  in  convivio. 

The  bores  head,  I  understande, 
Is  the  chore  servyce  in  this  lande : 
Loke  wherever  it  be  fande 
Servite  cum  cantico. 

Be  gladde  lordes,  both  more  and  lasse« 
For  this  hath  ordayned  our  stewarde 
To  chere  you  all  this  christmasse. 
The  bores  head  with  mustarde."| 

For  the  hospitality,  indeed,  the  merriment  and  good  cheer,  which  prevailed 
during  the  season  of  Christmas,  this  country  was  peculiarly  distinguished  in  tht9 
sixteenth  century.  Setting  aside  the  splendid  manner  in  which  this  festival  was 
kept  at  court,  and  in  the  capital,  we  may  appeal  to  the  country,  in  confirmation 
of  the  assertion ;  the  hall  of  the  nobleman  and  country-gentleman,  and  even  the 
humbler  mansions  of  the  yeoman  and  husbandman,  vied  with  the  city  in  the  exhi- 
bition of  plenty,  revelry,  and  sport.  Of  the  mode  in  which  the  farmer  and  his 
servants  enjoyed  themselves,  on  this  occasion,  a  good  idea  may  be  formed  from 
the  poem  of  Tusser,  the  first  edition  of  which  thus  admonishes  the  housewife : — 

**  Get  ivye  and  hull,  woman  deck  up  thyne  house : 
and  take  this  same  brawne,  Tor  to  seeth  and  to  souse. 
Provide  us  good  chere,  for  thou  know'st  the  old  guise  : 
olde  customes,  that  good  be,  let  no  man  despise. 

*  Act  V.  sc.  1. 

t  English  House- Wife,  p.  99.  The  pies  which  he  recommends  immediately  subsequent  to  this  enumen- 
tiou  are  somewhat  curious,  and  rather  of  a  more  substantial  nature  than  those  of  modern  days ;  for  inslancc, 
red-deer  pye,  gammon  of  bacon_pye,  wild-bore  pye,  and  roe-nye. 

$  Vide  Warton's  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  iii.  p.  14J. 
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At  Christmas  be  mery,  and  thanke  god  of  all 

aod  feast  thy  pore  neighbours,  the  great  with  the  small.*)  * 

And  in  subsequent  impressions,  the  articles  of  the  '^  Christmas  husbandlie  faro** 
are  more  particularly  enumerated;  for  instance,  good  drinke,  a  blazing  fire  in  the 
ball,  brawne,  pudding  and  souse,  and  mustard  with  all,  beef,  mutton,  and  pork, 
shred  or  minced  pies  of  the  best,  pig,  veal,  goose,  capon,  and  turkey,  cheese, 
apples,  and  nuts,  with  jolie  carols;  a  pretty  ample  provision  for  the  rites  of 
hospitality,  and  a  powerful  security  against  the  inclemencies  of  the  season ! 

Tbe  Hall  of  the  baron,  knight,  or  squire,  was  the  seat  of  the  same  festivities, 
the  same  gambols,  wassailing,  mummery,  and  mirth,  which  usually  took  place 
in  the  palaces  and  mansions  of  the  metropolis,  and  of  these  Jonson  has  given  us  a 
very  curious  epitome  in  his  ^*  Masque  of  Christmas,'*  where  he  has  personified  the 
spason  and  its  attributes  in  the  following  manner: 

'*  Enter  Christmas  ir//A  two  or  three  of  the  Guard. 

'*  He  is  aUir*d  in  rnond  hose,  long  stockings,  a  clo9e  doublet,  a  high  crownd  hat  with  a  broach, 
a  toDg  thio  beard,  a  truncheon,  little  ruffes,  while  shoes,  his  scarffes  and  garters  tyed  crosse,  and 
kis  drum  beaten  before  him. — 

"  Tbe  names  of  his  Children,  with  their  attyres. 

*'  Mh-ruie.  In  a  velvet  cap  with  a  sprig,  a  short  cloake,  great  yellow  ruffe  like  a  reveller,  his 
tor^-bearer  bearing  a  rope,  a  cheese  and  a  basket. 

*'  CaroU.  A  long  tawny  coat,  with  a  red  cap,  and  a  flute  at  his  girdle,  his  torch-bearer  car- 
Tyiiig  a  song  booke  open. 

*'  Minted  Pie,  Like  a  fine  cocke's  wire,  drest  neat ;  her  man  carrying  a  pie,  disb^  and 
ipoones. 

'*  GamhoU.  Like  a  tumbler,  with  a  hoope  and  bells ;  bis  torch-bearer  arm*d  with  a  cole-staffe, 
and  a  blinding  cloth. 

**  Post  And  Poire,  Wiih  a  paire-royall  of  acps  in  his  hat;  his  garment  all  done  over  with 
payres.  aod  parrs ;  bis  squier  carrying  a  box,  cards  and  counters. 

'*  Sew^YeareS'Gift.  In  a  blew  coat,  serving-man  like,  wilh  an  orange,  and  a  sprig  of  rose- 
marie  fruilt  on  his  head,  his  hat  full  or  broaches,  with  a  coller  of  gingerbread,  his  torch-bearer 
carrying  a  roarch-painc,  wilh  a  bottle  of  wiue  on  either  arme. 

"  Huttiming,  In  a  masquing  pied  suite,  wilh  a  visor,  his  torch -bearer  carrying  the  boxe,  and 
rioging  it. 

"  WoMutU.  Like  a  neat  sempstcr,  and  songster  ;  her  page  bearing  a  browne  bowle,  drest  wilh 
ribbands,  and  rosemarie  berore  her. 

*'  Offering,  In  a  short  gowne,  wilh  a  porter's  stafTc  in  his  hand  ;  a  wylh  borne  before  him, 
mA  a  baion  by  his  torch-bearer, 

**  Babie^Coche,     Drest  like  a  boy,  in  a  fine  long  coat,  biggin,  bib,  muckender,  and  a  little 
;  his  usher  bearing  a  great  cake  with  abcane,  and  a  pease."  f 


Of  these  personified  attributes  we  have  already  noticed,  at  some  length,  the 
most  material,  such  as  Misrule,  Caroll,  New-Year* s-Gift  and  Wassail;  to  the 
aecoant,  however,  which  has  been  given  of  the  Summer  Lord  of  Misrule,  from 
Stubbes's  ^' Anatomie  of  Abuses,*'  it  will  be  here  necessary  to  add,  that  the  sway 
of  this  mock  prince,  both  in  town  and  country,  was  still  more  absolute  during  the 
Christmas-holiday;  **what  time,*'  says  Holinshed,  "of  old  ordinarie  course 
there  is  alwaies  one  appointed  to  make  sport  in  the  court,  called  commonlie  Lord 
of  Misnile:  whose  office  is  not  unknowne  to  such  as  have  beene  brought  up  in 
iM^lemen's  houses,  and  among  great  housekeepers,  which  use  liberal  feasting  in 
that  season."  ^  Stowe,  likewise,  has  recorded,  in  his  Survey,  the  universal  domi- 
nation of  this  holiday  monarch. 

"  In  the  feast  of  Christmas,"  he  remarks,  ''  there  was  in  the  king's  house,  wheresoever  he  was 
lodged,  a  Lord  of  Misrule,  or  IMasler  of  merry  Desporls,  and  the  like  had  yee  in  the  house  of 

1616.    Jonsoa's  Works,  folio  edit.  1640,  val.  ii* 
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every  nobleman  of  honoor,  or  good  worship,  were  he  spiriluall  or  lemporall.  Amongst  the  which, 
the  Maior  of  London,  and  either  of  the  SheriiTes  bad  their  sererai  Lords  of  Misrule,  ever  con- 
tending without  qaarrell  or  offence,  who  should  make  the  rarest  pastimes  to  delight  the  beholders. 
These  Lords  beginning  their  rule  on  Alhallow  Eve,  continued  the  same  til  the  morrow  after  the 
feast  of  the  Purification,  commonly  called  Candlemas-day :  In  all  which  space,  there  were  fine 
and  subtill  disguisings,  maskes  and  mummeries,  with  playing  at  cardes  for  counters,  nayles  and 
points  in  every  house,  more  for  pastime  than  for  gaine."  * 

In  short,  the  directions  which  are  to  be  found  for  a  grand  Christmas  in  the 
capital,  wore  copied  with  equal  splendour  and  profusion  in  the  houses  of  the 
opulent  gentlemen  in  the  country,  who  made  it  a  point  to  be  even  lavish  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  We  may,  therefore,  consider  the  following  description  as 
applying  accurately  to  the  Christmas  hospitality  of  the  Baron's  hdl. 

**  On  Christmas-day,  service  in  the  church  ended,  the  gentlemen  presenUy  repair  into  the  hall 
to  breakfast,  with  brawn,  mustard,  and  malmsey. 

''  At  dinner  the  butler,  appointed  for  the  Christmas,  is  to  see  the  tables  covered  and  furnished : 
and  the  ordinary  butlers  of  the  house  are  decently  to  set  bread,  napkins,  and  trenchers,  in  good 
form,  at  every  table ;  with  spoones  and  knives.  At  the  first  course  is  served  in  a  fair  and  large 
bore's  head,  upon  a  silver  platter,  with  minslralsye. 

**  Two  '  servants'  are  to  attend  at  supper,  and  to  bear  two  fair  torches  of  wai^  next  before  the 
musicians  and  trumpeters,  and  stand  above  the  fire  with  the  music,  till  the  first  course  be  served 
in  through  the  hall.  Which  performed^  they,  with  the  music,  are  to  return  into  the  buttery.  The 
like  course  is  to  be  observed  in  all  things,  during  the  time  of  Christmas. 

'*  At  night,  before  supper,  are  revels  and  dancing,  and  so  also  after  supper,  during  the  twelve 
dales  of  Christmas.  Hie  Master  of  the  Uevels  is,  atler  dinner  and  supper,  to  sing  a  caroU,  or 
song ;  and  command  other  gentlemen  then  there  present  to  sing  with  him  and  the  company  ;  and 
80  it  is  very  decently  performed."  f 

Beside  the  revelry  and  dancing  here  mentioned,  we  may  add,  that  it  was  cus- 
tomary, at  this  season,  after  the  Christmas  sports  and  games  had  been  indulged 
in,  until  the  performers  were  weary,  to  gather  round  the  ruddy  fire,  and  tell  tales 
of  legendary  lore,  or  popular  superstition.  Herrick,  recording  the  diversions 
of  this  period,  mentions  one  of  them  as  consisting  of  '*  winter's  tales  about  the 
hearth  ;" :):  and  Grose,  speaking  of  the  source  whence  he  had  derived  many  of  the 
superstitions  narrated  in  the  concluding  section  of  his  *' Provincial  Glossary," 
says,  tliat  he  gives  them,  as  they  had,  from  age  to  age,  been  "  related  to  a  clos- 
ing circle  of  attentive  hearers,  assembled  in  a  winter's  evening,  round  the  capa- 
cious chimney  of  an  old  hall  or  manor-house  ;"  and  he  adds,  that  tales  of  this 
description  formed,  among  our  ancestors,  ''  a  principal  part  of  rural  conversation, 
in  all  large  assemblies,  and  particularly  those  in  Christmas  holidays,  during  the 
burning  of  the  Yule-block."  § 

Of  the  conviviality  which  universally  reigned  during  these  holidays,  a  good 
estimate  may  be  taken  by  a  few  lines  from  the  author  of  Hesperides,  who,  ad- 
dressing a  friend  at  Christmas-tide,  makes  the  following  request : 


■  "  When  your  faces  shine 

With  bucksome  meat  and  capVing  wine, 
Remember  us  in  cups  full  crown'd,— 
Untill  the  fired  chesnuts  leape 
For  joy,  to  see  the  fruits  ye  reape 
From  the  plumpe  challice,  and  the  cup. 
That  tempts  till  it  be  tossed  up  :— 


_ — ._ carouse 

Till  Liber  Pater**  twirles  the  house 

About  your  eares ; 

*'  Then**  to  the  bagpipe  all  addresse, 

Till  sleep  takes  place  of  wearinease : 

And  thus  throughout,  with  Christnaa  pi^fVi, 

Frolick  the  full  twelve  holy-daye8.'*tt 


•  Stowe's  Survey  of  London,  p.  149.  edit.  1618. 

t  Nichols's  Progresses  and  Processions  of  Queen  E3izabeth,  vol.  i.  p.  20,  21.    Anno  1562. 
J  Hesperides,  p.  145.  J  Provincial  Glossary,  Preface,  p.  8.  8vo.  1787. 

**  Liber  Pater ^  Bacchus, 
j-f  Hesnerides,  p.  146.    The  fdlowing  passages  place  in  a  strong  and  interesting  point  of  view,  tiie  bos- 

Jiitality  of  our  ancestors  during  this  season  of  the  year,  and  will  add  not  a  little  to  the  impression  derived 
rom  the  text. 

^Heretofore,  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  fair  estates  had  their  heralds  wl)0  wore  their  cnate  of  armes  at 
Christmas,  and  at  other  solemue  times,  and  cryed  largesse  thrice.  They  lived  in  the  country  like  {ictty 
kings.    They  always  eat  in  Gothic  Halls  where  the  Mummings  and  Loaf-stealing,  and  other  Chrtstma* 
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We  shall  close  this  detail  of  the  ceremonies  and  festivities  of  Christmas  with  a 
passage  from  the  descriptive  muse  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  which  he  has  col- 
lected, with  his  usual  accuracy,  and  with  his  almost  unequalled  power  of  costume- 
painting,  nearly  all  the  striking  circumstances  which  distinguished  the  celebra- 
tion of  this  high  festival,  from  an  early  period  to  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century-.  They  form  a  picture  which'  must  delight,  both  from  the  nature  of  its 
subject,  and  from  the  truth  and  mellowness  of  its  colouring. 


—  "  Wen  our  Christian  sires  of  old 
Lored  when  the  year  its  course  had  rolled, 
And  broii^  Iditlie  Christmas  hack  again, 
With  aH  his  homitable  train. 
Domestic  and  religious  rite 
GaTe  honoar  to  the  holy  night : 
On  Christnuis  eve  the  bells  were  rung ; — 
The  damsel  donned  her  kirtle  sheen ; 
The  hail  was  dressed  with  holly  green ; 
Forth  to  the  wood  did  merry-men  go, 
To  gather  in  the  misletoe. 
Tiwn  opened  wide  the  baron's  hall 
To  vassal,  tenant,  serf  and  all ; 
Power  laid  his  rod  oT  rule  aside, 
And  Ceremony  dofTed  his  pride. 
The  heir  with  roses  in  his  shoes, 
That  night  might  village  partner  chuse ; 
The  lord,  underogating,  share 
Tlie  Tulgar  game  of  "post  and  pair.*) 
All  hail^,  with  uncontrolled  delight, 
And  general  Yoice,  the  happy  night, 
That  to  the  cottage,  as  the  crown, 
Broaght  tidings  of  salvation  down. 

The  fire  with  well  dried  logs  supplied. 
Wont  roaring  up  the  chimney  wide ; 
The  huge  halMable^s  oaken  face, 
Scrubbed  till  it  shone,  the  day  to  grace, 
Bore  then  upon  its  massive  board 
No  mark  to  part  tbe  squire  and  lord. 
Then  vras  brought  in  the  lusty  brawn. 


By  old  blue-coated  ser?ing-man ; 

Then  tbe  grim  boar*8-head  frowned  on  high, 

Crested  with  bays  and  rosemary. 

Well  can  the  green-garbed  ranger  tell. 

How,  when,  and  where,  the  monster  fell ; 

What  dogs  before  his  death  he  tore, 

And  all  the  baiting  of  the  boar. 

The  wassal  round,  in  good  brown  bowls. 

Garnished  with  ribbons,  blithely  trowls. 

There  the  huee  sirloin  reeked :  hard  by 

Plumb-porridge  stood,  and  Christmas  pye ; 

Nor  failed  old  Scotland  to  produce, 

At  such  high  tide,  her  savoury  goose. 

Then  came  the  merry  masquers  in, 

And  carols  roared  with  blithesome  din ; 

If  anmelodious  was  the  song, 

It  was  a  hearty  note  and  strong. 

Who  lists  may  in  tlieir  mumming  see 

Traces  of  ancient  n^atery ; 

W  bite  shirts  supplied  the  masquerade, 

And  smutted  cheeks  the  visors  made ; 

But,  O I  what  masquers,  richly  dight, 

Can  boast  of  bosoms  half  so  light ! 

England  was  merry  England,  when 

Old  Christmas  brought  liis  sports  again. 

'Twas  Christmas  broached  the  mightiest  ale ; 

Twas  Christmas  told  the  merriest  tale ; 

A  Christmas  gambol  oft  coald  cheer 

The  poor  man's  heart  through  half  the  year.*^* 


sports,  were  performed.    The  hearth  was  comroonly^in  the  middle ;  whence  the  saying,  round  about  our 
CQftl-lire.''    Autiquarian  Repertory,  No.  xxvL  from  the  MS.  Collections  of  Aubrey,  dated  1678. 

**  An  English  Qentlemao  at  the  opening  of  the  great  day,.!,  e.  on  Christmas  Day  in  the  morning,  had  all 
Ins  tenants  and  neighbours  entered  bis  HaJl  by  day-break.  The  strong  beer  was  broached,  and  the  black- 
jacks went  plentifully  about  with  toawt,  sugar,  nutroegg,  and  good  Cheshire  cheese.  The  Hackin  (the 
rst  amuange)  must  be  boiled  by  day-break,  or  e\se  two  young  men  must  take  the  maiden  (•'.  «.  the  cook), 
Ike  amu  and  run  her  round  the  market  place  till  she  is  ashamed  of  her  laxiness. 

**  In  Christmass  Holidays,  the  tables  were  all  spread  from  the  first  to  the  last ;  the  sirloins  of  beef,  the 
suBccd  pie«t  the  plumb-porridge,  the  capons,  turkeys,  geese,  and  plumb-puddings,  were  all  brought  upon 
dbe  board :  every  one  eat  heartily,  and  was  welcome,  which  gave  rise  to  the  proverb,  *  Merry  in  the  hall 
whca  beards  wag  all/    From  a  Tract  entitled  *^ Round  about  our  Coal-Fire,  or  Christmas  Entertain- 


ents  ;**  of  which  the  first  edition  was  published,  I  believe,  about  the  cipse  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
**  Oar  ancestors  considered  Christmas  in  the  double  light  of  a  holy  commemoration  and  a  chearful  fes- 
tival ;  and  accordingly  diatinKuished  it  by  devotion,  by  vacation  from  business,  by  merriment  and  hos- 
Ctalfty.  They  seemra  eagerly  bent  to  make  themselves  and  every  body  about  them  hapny.-— .The  great 
dl  rcaonnded  with  the  tumultuous  joys  of  servants  and  tenants,  and  the  gambol*  they  played  served  as 
■■Mscmcat  to  the  lord  of  tbe  mansion  and  his  family,  who,  by  encouraging  every  art  conducive  to  mirth 
and  catermimneot,  endeavoured  to  soften  the  rigour  of  the  season,  and  mitigate  the  influence  of  winter. ** — 
Tbe  Worid,  No.  104. 
*  Scott's  Marmion.    Introduction  to  Canto  Sixth.    8ro.  edit,  p  300—303. 

*'  At  present,  Christmas  meeting,'*  remarks  Mr.  Brady,  **  are  chiifly  confined  to  family  parties,  happy, 
it  arut  oe  confessed,  though  less  jovial  in  their  nature ;  perhaps,  too,  less  beneficial  to  society,  because 
thvy  can  he  enjoyed  on  other  dajru  uot,  as  originally  was  the  case,  set  apart  for  more  eeneral  convi- 
viality and  sociability  ;  not  such  as  our  old  ballads  proclaim,  and  history  confirms,  in  which  the  most 
(rigid  tempers  gave  way  to  relaxation,  and  all  in  eager  joy  were  ready  to  exclaim,  in  honour  of  the 
feMirily, — 

**  For,  since  such  delights  are  thine, 
Christsi AS,  with  thy  bands  1  joiu.**        Clavis  Calendaria,  vol.  ii.  p. ^319. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Manners  and  Customs  or  the  Country  continued— Wakes—Fairs — Weddings— Burials. 

Hating  described,  in  as  brief  a  manner  as  was  consistent  with  the  nature  of 
our  work,  the  various  circumstances  accompanying  the  celebration  of  the  most 
remarkable  holidays  and  festivals,  in  the  country,  during  the  age  of  Shakspeare, 
from  whose  inimitable  compositions  we  have  drawn  many  pertinent  illustrations 
on  nearly  all  the  subjects  as  they  passed  before  us  ;  we  shall  proceed,  in  the  pre- 
sent chapter,  to  notice  those  remaining  topics  which  are  calculated  to  complete, 
on  the  scale  adopted,  a  tolerably  correct  view  of  rural  manners  and  customs,  as 
they  existed  in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth,  and  prior  portion  of  the  seventeenth, 
century. 

A  natural  transition  will  carry  us,  from  the  description  of  the  rural  festival,  to 
the  gaieties  of  the  Wake  or  Fair.  Of  these  terms,  indeed,  the  former  originally 
implied  the  vigil  which  preceded  the  festival  in  honour  of  the  Saint  to  whom  the 
parish-church  was  dedicated  ;  for  "  on  the  Eve  of  this  day,"  remarks  Mr.  Bor- 
lase,  in  his  Cornwall,  **  prayers  were  said,  and  hymns  were  sung  all  night  in  the 
church  ;  and  from  these  watchings  the  festivals  were  stiled  Wakes  ;  which  name 
still  continues  in  many  parts  of  England,  though  the  vigils  have  been  long  abo- 
lished."* The  religious  institution,  however,  of  the  Wake,  whether  held  on  the 
vigil  or  Sainfs  day,  was  soon  forgotten  ;  mirth  and  feasting  early  became  the 
chief  objects  of  this  meeting, -J-  and  it,  at  length,  degenerated  into  something  ap- 
proaching towards  a  secular  Fair.  These  Wakes  or  Fairs,  which  were  rendered 
more  popular  in  proportion  as  they  deviated  from  their  devotional  origin,  were, 
luitil  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  always  held  on  a  Sunday  and  its  eve,  a  cus- 
tom that  continued  to  be  partially  observed  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  ;  hence  ale-houses,  and  places  of  public  resort,  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  church-yards,  the  former  scene  of  Wakes,  were  still  common  at  the 
close  of  Shakspeare's  life  ;  thus  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  describing  a  Sexton,  in 
his  "  Characters,"  published  in  1616,  says  :  ♦*  At  every  church-style  commonly 
there's  an  ale-house  ;  where  let  him  (the  Sexton)  bee  found  never  so  idle-pated, 
hee  is  still  a  grave  drunkard." 

The  increasing  licentiousness  and  conviviality,  however,  which  attended  these 
church-yard  assemblies,  frequented  as  they  were  by  pedlars  and  hawkers  of 
every  description,  finally  occasioned  their  suppression  in  all  places,  at  least, 
where  much  traffic  was  expected.  In  their  room  regular  Fairs  were  established, 
to  which  in  central  or  peculiar  stations,  the  resort,  at  fixed  periods,  was  im- 
mense. 

Yet  the  Wake,  the  meeting  for  mere  festivity  and  frolic,  still  continued  in 
every  village  and  small  town,  and  though  not  preceded  by  any  vigil  in  the  church, 
was  popularly  termed  the  Wake-Day.     Tusser,  in  his  catalogue  of  the '*  Old 

♦  Brand  on  Bourne's  Antiquities,  p.  33S. 

t  Mr.  Stnitt,  in  a  quotation  from  an  old  MS.  le^^end  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  preserved  in  Dugdale's 
Warwickshire,  tells  us, — **  In  the  beginning  of  holi  churche,  it  wa«  so  that  the  pepul  cam  to  the  chirchc 
wit'i  'undi'IIvs  briiinyng,  and  wold  wake  and  comme  with  I^ight  toward  the  chirche in  their  devocions,  and 
nftt*r  they  fell  to  leoherie  and  songs,  daunces,  harping,  piping,  and  also  to  glotouy  and  sinne,  fee." — ^Sport* 
mid  I'astimcH,  p.  32i. 

**  ll  appears,*^  snys  Mr.  Brand,  "thaf  in  ancient  times  the  parishioners  brcMight  r^ishesBX  the  FeH«.t  rtf 
Dmliratifm,  wheiewith  to  strew  tlie  Church,  and  from  that  circumstance  the  Festivity  itself  has  obtained 
the  name  ot  Ruahbearing,  which  occurs  for  a  Country- Wake  in  a  Glossary  to  the  Lancashire  dialect  ^ 
Hmud  ap.  EUis,  vol.  i.  p.  436. 
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Guise,*'  tias  not  forgotten  this  season  of  merriment ;  on  tlie  contrary,  he  seems  to 
welcome  its  return  with  much  cordiality  : — 

**  Fil  OTen  ful  of  flawnes,  Qinnie  passe  not  for  sleqie, 
to  morrow  thy  flither  his  walie-daie  wil  keepe : 
Then  every  wanton  may  danse  at  hir  wil, 

both  Tomkiu  and  Tomlin,  and  Jankin  with  Gil.>* " 

Mr.  Hilman,  in  his  edition  of  Tusser,  has  made  the  following  observations  on 
this  passage.  —  "  Waldng  in  the  church,"  says  he,  **  was  left  olf  because  of  some 
abuses,  and  we  see  here  it  was  converted  to  waJceing  at  the  oven.    The  other  con- 
tinued down  to  our  author's  days,  and  in  a  great  many  places  continues  still  to  be 
observed  with  all  sorts  of  rural  merriments;  such  as  dancing,  wrestling,  cudgel- 
playing,  etc."    Bourne  observes,  that  the  feasting  and  sporting,  on  this  occasion, 
usually  lasted  for  two  or  three  days ;  f  and  Bishop  Hall  gives  an  impressive  idea  of 
the  revelry  and  glee  which  distinguished  these  rural  assemblages,  when  he  ex- 
claims, ^*  What  sboold  I  speak  of  our  merry  Wakes,  and  May  games — in  all 
which  put  together,  you  may  well  say,  no  Greek  can  be  merrier  than  they.  ^ 
Indeed  from  one  end  of)  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  from  north  to  south,  it  would 
appear,  that,  among  the  country-villages,  during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  her 
two  immediate  successors.  Wakes  formed  one  of  the  principal  amusements  of  the 
peasantry,  and  were  anticipated  with  much  eagerness  and  expectation.  In  confir- 
mation of  this  we  need  only  remark  that  Drayton,  speaking  of  Lancashire,  de- 
clares, that 

— **  every  village  smokes  at  wakes  with  lusty  cheer  ;**  § 

»nd  that  Herrick,  in  Devonshire,  has  written  a  very  curious  little  poem,  "  The 
Wake,"  which,  as  strikingly  descriptive  of  the  various  business  of  this  festivity, 
rUims  here  an  introduction  :  — 


Come  Anthea,  let  U3  two 
Go  to  featft,  as  others  do. 
Tarta  and  custards,  creams  and  cakes, 
Are  the  jnnketts  still  at  Wakes : 
Unto  which  the  tribes  resort, 
Where  the  businesse  is  the  sport : 
Morris-dancers  thou  shalt  see, 
Marian  too  in  pageutrie : 
And  a  M imick  to  devise 
Hanj  grinning  properties. 
Players  there  will  be,  and  those 
Bate  in  action  as  in  dothf  s : 


Yet  with  strutting  they  will  please 
The  iocuriouR  villages. 
Neer  the  dying  of  the  day. 
There  will  be  a  cudgell  play, 
Where  a  coxcomb  wilt  be  broke. 
Ere  a  good  word  can  be  spoke  : 
But  the  anger  ends  all  here, 
Drencht  in  ale,  or  drown'd  in  bcere. 
Happy  Rusticics,  best  content 
With  the  cheapest  merriment : 
And  possesse  no  other  feare, 
Than  to  want  the  Wake  neu  yeare."  ** 


Of  the  pedlars  or  hawkers  who,  in  general,  formed  a  constituent  part  of  these 
>illage-wakes,  an  accurate  idea  may  be  drawn  from  the  character  of  the  pedlar 
Autolycus,  in  the  Winter's  Tale  of  Shakspeare,  who  is  delineated  with  the  poet*s 
customary  strength  of  pencil,  rich  humour,  and  fidelity  to  nature.  The  wares  in 
which  he  dealt  are  curiously  enumerated  in  the  following  passages  : — 

**  8erv.  He  hath  songs,  for  men,  or  women,  of  all  sizes;  no  milliner  can  so  fit  bis  customers  with 
glofes  :f  Y  he  has  the  prettiest  love-songs  for  maids ;  he  hath  ribands  of  all  the  colours  i'  the  rainbow ; 
points  more  than  all  the  lawyers  in  Bohemia  can  learnedly  handle,  though  they  come  to  him  by 
the  gross;  ^  inkles,  caddisses,  cambricks,  lawns  .*  why,  he  sings  them  over,  as  they  were  gods  or 
gaddetses:  you  wonld  think,  a  smock  were  a  she-angel;  he  so  chants  to  the  sleeve-hand,  and  the 
work  about  the  square  on't.  Act.  iv.  sc.  8. 

"  Enter  AutolycuSj  singing, 

**  Lawn,  as  white  as  driven  snow ; 
Cyprus,  black  as  e*er  was  crow ; 

•  ililmaa'tf  Tii»tM.T,  p.  81.  t  Bourne's  Antiquil.  Vulg  j).  330. 

i  Triumph  of  Pleasure,  p.  33. 

\  Chalmers's  PoeU,  voL  iv.  p.  378.   Poljr-Olbion,  Song  xxvii.  ' '  llespcrides,  p.  300, 301. 

'H'  In  Shakapeare's  time  the  business  of  the  milliner  was  tmnsactetl  by  men. 

U  CnMwMf ,— a  kind  of  narrow  worsted  galloon. 
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Gloves  Ml  sweet  as  damask  roses ; 

Masks  for  faces,  and  for  noses ; 

Bugle  bracelet,  necklace-amber, 

Perfume  for  a  lady's  chamber : 

Golden  quoifs,  and  stomachers, 

For  my  lads  to  give  their  dears; 

Pins  and  poking-sticks  of  steel. 

What  maids  lack  from  bead  to  heel : 

Come,  boy  of  me,  come ;  come  bay,  come  buy ; 

Buy,  lads,  or  elseyonr  lasses  cry: 

Ck>me  buy,  &c."  Act  iv.  sc.  S. 

At  the  close  of  the  feast  Autolycus  is  represented  as  re-enteriDg,  and  declaring 
^*  Ha,  ha  I  what  a  fool  honesty  is !  and  trust,  his  sworn  brother,  a  very  simple 
gentleman  I  I  have  sold  all  my  trumpery ;  not  a  counterfeit  stone,  not  a  riband, 
glass,  pomander  *,  brooch,  table-book,  ballad,  knife,  tape,  glove,  shoe-tye,  brace- 
let, horn-ring,  to  keep  my  pack  from  fasting :  they  throng  who  should  buy  first ; 
as  if  my  trinkets  had  been  hallowed,  and  brought  a  benediction  to  the  buyer.**  f 

In  the  North,  the  Village-Wake  is  still  kept  up,  under  the  title  of  The  Hopping, 
a  word  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  thus  applied,  because  dancing  was  the 
favourite  amusement  of  these  meetings.  The  reign  of  Elizabeth,  indeed,  was 
marked  by  a  peculiar  propensity  to  this  exercise,  and  neither  wake  nor  feast  could 
be  properly  celebrated  without  the  country  lads  and  lasses  footing  it  on  tlie  green 
or  yard,  or  in  bad  weather,  in  the  Manor-hall. 

In  an  old  play,  entitled  "  A  Woman  Killed  With  Kindness,**  the  production 
of  Thomas  Heywood,  and  acted  in  1604,  is  to  be  found  a  very  humorous  d(v- 
scription  of  one  of  these  Hoppings,  and  particularly  curious,  as  it  enumerates  the 
names  of  the  dances  then  in  vogue  among  these  rustic  performers.  The  poet,  after 
remarking  that  now 


•**  the  mad  lads 


And  country  lasses,  every  mother^s  child. 
With  nosegays  and  bride  laces  in  their  hats, 
Dance  all  their  country  measures,  rounds  and  jigs," 

thus  introduces  his  couples  : 

*'  Jetthin,  Come,  Nick,  take  you  Joan  Miniver  to  trace  withal;  Jack  Slime,  traverse  you  with 
Sisly  Milk-pail;  I  will  take  Jane  Trubkin,  and  Roger  Brickbat  shall  have  Isabel  Motley;  and  now 
strike  up ;  we'll  have  a  crash  here  in  the  yard. — 

Jack  Slime,  Foot  it  quickly;  if  the  music  overcome  not  my  melancholy,  I  shall  quarrel ;  and  if 
they  do  not  suddenly  strike  up,  I  shall  presently  strike  them  down. 

Jen.    No  quarrelling,  for  God's  sake:  truly,  if  you  do,  I  shall  set  a  knave  between  ye. 

Jack  Slime.    I  come  to  dance,  not  to  quarrel ;  come,  what  shall  it  be  ?  Rogero  ? 

Jen,    Rogero !  no ;  we  will  dance  *  The  beginning  of  the  World.* 

Siely,    I  love  no  dance  so  well,  as  '  John,  come  kiss  me  now.' 

Nicholas,    I  have  ere  now  deserved  a  cushion ;  call  for  the  Cushion-dance. 

R,  Brick.    For  my  part,  I  like  nothing  so  well  as  '  Tom  Tyler.' 

Jen,     No;  we'll  have  *The  hunting  of  the  Fox.' 

Jack  Slime,    *  The  Hay!  the  Hay  T*  there's  nothing  like  *  The  Hay.' 

Nick.    I  have  said,  do  say,  and  will  say  again. 

Jen,    Every  man  agree  to  have  it  as  Nick  says. 

All.    Content. 

Nich.     ft  hath  been,  it  now  is,  and  it  shall  be. 

Siely,     W^hat?  Mr.  Nicholas?   What? 

Nick.     *  Put  on  your  smock  a  Monday.' 

Jen.  So,  the  dance  will  come  cleanly  off:  come,  for  God's  sake,  agree  of  something ;  if  you  like 
not  that,  put  it  to  the  musicians ;  or  let  me  speak  for  all,  and  well  have  *  IScUenger's  Round.' 

All,     That,  that,  that ! 

Nich,    No,  1  am  resolved,  thus  it  shall  be.     First  take  hands,  then  take  ye  to  your  heels. 


*  Pomander,— -a  little  ball  of  perfumeg  worn  either  in  the  pocket  or  about  the  neck, 
t  Act.  iv.  so.  iii. 
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Jm.      Why,  would  you  have  us  run  away  ? 

Sic  A.     No ;  but  I  would  have  you  shake  your  heels.    Music,  strike  up. 

Tkey  dance."  ^ 

The  Fair  or  greater  wake  was  usually  held,  as  hath  been  observed,  in  a  central 
situation,  and  its  period  and  duration  were,  as  at  present,  proclaimed  by  law.     It 
was  a  scene  of  extensive  business  as  well  as  of  pleasure;  for  before  provincial  cities 
had  attained  either  wealth  or  consequence,  all  communication  between  them  was 
difficult,  and  neither  the  necessaries  nor  the  elegances  of  life  could  be  procured 
but  at  stated  times,  and  at  fixed  dep6ts.    It  was  usual,  therefore,  to  go  fifty  or  a 
hundred  miles  to  one  of  these  fairs,  in  order  both  to  purchase  goods  and  accom- 
modations for  the  ensuing  year,  and  to  dispose  of  the  superfluous  products  of  art 
or  cultivation.    In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  the  monks  of  the  priories  of  Maxtoke 
in  Warwickshire,  and  of  Bicester  in  Oxfordshire,  laid  in  their  annual  stores  of 
commoD  necessaries  at  Sturbridge  Fair  in  Cambridgeshire,  at  least  one  hundred 
miles  distant,  and  notwithstanding  the  two  cities  of  Oxford  and  Coventry  were  in 
their  immediate  neighbourhood. f  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  it  appears,  from 
the  Household-Book  of  Henry  Percy,  fifth  Earl  of  Northumberland,  that  his  Lord- 
ship's family  were  supplied  with  necessaries  for  the  whole  year  from  fairs.   "  He 
that  stands  charged  with  my  Lordes  House  for  the  houll  Yeir,  if  he  maye  possible, 
shall  be  at  all  Faires,  w  here  the  greice  Emptions  shall  be  boughtc  for  the  House, 
for  the  houll  Yeir,  as  Wine,  Wax,  BeifTes,  Muttons,  Wheite  and  Malt;"  j;.  and,  in 
the  mgn  of  Elizabeth,  Tusser  recommends  to  his  farmer  the  same  plan,  both  for 
purchase  and  sale  : 

**  At  Bartilmcwtide,  or  at  Sturbridge  faire, 

buie  that  as  is  needful,  thy  house  to  repaire : 
Theu  sel  to  thy  profit,  both  butter  and  cheese, 
who  biiieth  it  sooner,  the  more  he  shall  leese."  $ 

That  this  custom  prevailed  until  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  to  nearly  the  same  extent,  is  evident  from  a  note  on  the  just  quoted  lines  of 
Tusser  by  Mr.  Hilman.  "  Sturbridge  fair,"  says  he,  **  stocks  the  country  ( name- 
ly, Norfolk,  Suflblk,  and  Essex]  with  clotlies,  and  all  other  houshold  necessaries, 
and  (the  farmers)  again,  sell  their  butter  and  cheese,  and  whatever  else  remains 
00  their  hands ;  nay,  there  the  shopkeepers  supply  themselves  with  divers  sorts 
of  commodities." 

In  the  third  year,  indeed,  of  James  I.,  Sturbridge  Fair  began  to  acquire  such 
celebrity,  that  hackney  coaches  attended  it  from  London  ;  and  it  subsequently 
liecame  so  extensive  that  for  several  years  not  less  than  sixty  coaches  have  been 
known  to  ply  at  this  fair,  then  esteemed  the  largest  in  England. 

Sturbridge  Fair  is  still  annually  proclaimed,  but  now  in  such  a  state  of  de- 
cline, that  its  extinction^  at  least  in  a  commercial  light,  cannot  be  far  distant. 

To  these  brief  notices  of  wakes  and  fairs,  it  may  be  necessary  to  subjoin  a  slight 
detail  of  the  state  of  Country-Inns  and  Ale-houses  during  the  age  of  Shakspeare. 

To  *'  take  mine  ease  in  mine  inn"  is  a  proverbial  phrase,  which  the  poet  has 
placed  in  the  mouth  of  FalstafT,  and  which  impHes  a  degree  of  comfort  which 
ba«  always  been  the  peculiar  attribute  of  an  English  house  of  public  entertainment. 

That  it  was  not  less  felt  and  enjoyed  in  Shakspeare*s  time  than  in  our  own,  is 
very  apparent  from  the  accounts  which  have  been  left  us  by  Harrison  and  Fynes 
Uor}  son  ;  the  former  writing  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth,  and  the  latter  at 
the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century.  These  descriptions,  which  are 
coriously  faithful  and  highly  interesting,  paint  the  provincial  hostelries  of  England 

*  Aorient  British  Drama,  vol  ii.  p.  435,  436.  The  third  edition  of  "*  A  Woman  Killed  With  Kindness," 
VM  printt^  in  Ato.  1617. 

t  \Vartoir»  HiJitory  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  i.  p.  279.  note. 

I  Ewtahlinhment  and  Expences  of  the  Houttchold  of  Itenry  Percy,  the  fifth  Earl  of  Northumberland,  A.D, 
1511  J).  4fl7. 

$  ifdman' <•  Toner,  p.  110. 
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as  ID  a  most  flourishing  state,  and,  according  to  UanisoDy  indeed,  grettlysiqieiior 
to  those  which  existed  in  the  metropolis. 


*'  Those  lownes,"  says  ihe  hisloriin,  *'  that  we  call  tborowDilrei,  hate  greal  and 
lanes  IniUded  in  Itiein,  for  Ihe  recelTing  of  such  IraTellen  and  tiraogen  at  pe«elo  and  Ihi.  TW 
manner  of  harboaring  wherein.  Is  nol  like  to  that  of  some  other  cwmlriet,  In  which  the  kaM  ar 
gnodman  of  Ihe  house  doolh  chalenge  a  lordlle  [aalborile  orer  Us  ghesis,  hot  dean  oiherwiie.  ikh 
every  man  may  use  his  Inne  as  his  owne  house  iii  England,  and  have  for  Ms  awme  bow  great  ar 
liille  varielie  of  viltels.  and  what  other  service  himseire  shall  thinke  espedleM  to  call  for*  0« 
tones  are  also  verie  well  furnished  with  naperie,  bedding,  and  Uplsserle,  espedalUa  with  ■apwfa; 
for  beside  the  iinnen  used  at  Ihe  tables,  which  b  comroonlie  washed  daille,  Itiiieb  and  aomack 
as  belongeih  unto  the  estate  and  calling  of  the  ghest.  Ech  commer  Is  sore  to  lie  in  cleane  sbcen, 
wherein  no  man  hath  beene  lodged  since  they  came  from,  the  landresse,  or  ool  of  the  water 
wherein  they  were  last  washed.  If  the  traveller  have  an  horsae,  hh  bed  doolh  coal  him 
but  if  he  go  on  foote  he  is  sure  to  pale  a  penie  fior  the  same :  but  whether  be  be  hortacai 
footman  If  his  chamber  be  once  appointed  he  may  carle  Ihe  kale  with  him,  at  of  hit  owee 
so  long  as  he  lodgelh  there.  If  he  loose  oughu  whiles!  he  abldeth  In  the  Inne,  the  boat  la 
by  a  generall  costome  to  restore  the  damage,  so  that  there  la  no  greater  secarllla  aate  where  br 
travellers  than  in  the  grelest  ins  of  England.*'  He  then,  alter  enumeraUng  the  deprtiaUaae  la 
which  travellers  are  subject  on  the  road,  completes  the  picture  by  the  foUowing  addilhiMl  toMheiu 
*'  In  all  innes  vbc  have  plenlie  of  ale,  biere,  and  sundrie  kinds  of  wine,  and  such  U  the  capadHt 
of  some  of  them,  that  they  are  able  to  lodge  two  hundred  or  three  hundred  peiioaa.  awl  their 
horsses  at  ease,  and  thereto  with  a  verie  short  warning  make  such  provision  for|ihelr  dial,  as  Is 
him  that  is  unacquainted  wlthall  may  seeme  to  be  incredible.  And  It  Is  a  world  to  see  how  ech 
oMrner  of  them  contendelli  with  [other  for  goodnesse  of  intertelnment  of  their  gbests,  at  ahaai 
Gnesse  and  change  of  Iinnen,  furniture  of  bedding,  beautie  of  rooms,  service  at  the  table,  coritt- 
nesse  of  plate,  strength  of  drinke,  varielie  of  wines,  or  well  using  of  horsses.  Finallle  there  is 
not  so  much  omitted  among  them  as  the  gorgeoiisnes  of  their  verie  signet  at  their  dooret,  wherehi 
some  doo  consume  thirtie  or  fortie  pounds,  a  meere  vanitie  in  mine  opinion,  but  so  Talne  wM 
they  needs  be,  and  that  not  onelie  to  give  some  outward  token  of  the  inne  keeper's  wdth,  bat 
also  to  procure  good  ghests  to  the  frequenting  of  their  houses,  in  hope  there  to  be  well  oaed."  * 

"  As  soone  as  a  passenger  comes  to  an  inne,*'  remarks  Moryson,  **  Ihe  tervamt  run  to  hhi^ 
and  one  takes  his  horse  and  walkes  him  till  he  be  cold,  then  rubs  him  down,  and  gives  him  BNaL 
Another  servant  gives  the  passenger  his  private  chamber,  and  kindles  his  Ore;  the  third  puUsaff 
his  bootes  and  makes  them  cleane ;  then  the  host  or  hostess  visits  him;  and  if  he  will  eate  wfti 
the  hoste,  or  at  a  common  table  with  others,  his  meale  will  cost  him  siipence,  or  in  tome  places 
but  four-pence ;  but  if  he  will  eate  in  his  chamber  he  commands  what  meate  he  will  accordlB| 
to  his  appetite ;  yea  Ihe  kitchin  is  open  to  him  to  order  the  meale  to  be  dressed  as  he  likes  besie 
After  having  eaten  what  he  pleases,  he  may,  with  credit,  set  by  a  part  for  the  neit  daj's 
breakfast.  His  bill  will  then  be  written  for  him,  and,  should  he  ubjea  to  any  charge,  the  host  h 
ready  to  alter  it »'  f 

Taverns  and  ale-houses  were  frequently  distinguished  in  Shakspeare*s  time  by 
a  hush  or  tuft  of  ivy  at  their  doors  ;  a  custom  which  more  particularly  prevailed 
in  Warwickshire,  and  is  still  practised,  remarks  Mr.  Ritson,  in  this  county,  **aC 
statute-hirings,  wakes,  etc.  by  people  who  sell  ale  at  no  other  time."  The  noet 
alludes  to  this  observance  in  his  Epilogue  to  As  You  like  It : — **  If  it  he  true,  he 
says,  **  that  Good  wine  needs  to  bush,  'tis  true,  that  a  good  play  needs  no  epi- 
logue :  Yet  to  good  wine  they  do  use  good  hushes."  Several  old  plays  mentkw 
the  same  custom,  and  Bishop  Earle,  in  his  *'  Microcosmography,**  tells  us  that 
*'  A  Tavern  is  a  degree,  or  (if  you  will)  a  pair  of  stairs  above  an  ale-houae,  where 
men  are  drunk  with  more  credit  and  apology.  If  the  \intner*s  rose  be  at  door» 
it  is  a  sign  stiflicient,  hut  the  absence  of  this  is  supplied  by  the  ivy-bush.  ^ 

That  houses  of  this  description,  the  whole  furniture  of  which,  according  to 
Earle,  consisted  but  of  a  stool,  a  table,  and  a  §  pot  de  chambre,  were  as  numeroos 
two  hundred  years  ago  as  at  present,  and  the  scene  of  the  same  disgusting  and  in- 
temperate orgies,  is  but  too  apparent  from  the  invective  of  Robert  Burton  :— 

*  HoliiiHhe«l'ii  Chronicles  vol  i  p.  414.  415  Edit  of  1807. 
t  Morjson'H  Itinerary,  part  iii.  p.  151.  folio.  London,  1617. 
i  Bliss's,  edition,  181 1,  p.  37.  38.  $  Karle's  Microcosmography,  p.  38. 
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'*  See  the  mischicr,''  he  eiclaims;  ''many  men  knowing  that  mcrrj  company  is  the  only 

vdltine  against  melancholy,  will  therefore  neglect  their  business,  and  in  another  eitream,  spend 

d  their  dayes  among  good  fellows,  in  a  Tavern  or  an  Ale-house,  and  linow  not  otherwise  how  to 

«low  their  time  but  in  drinking;  malt  worms,  men  fishes,  or  water  snakes,  **  Qui  bibunt  solum 

tvarom  more,  nihil  comedenles,"  like  so  many  Trogslna  puddle.     *Tis  iheir  sole  cierclse  to  eat, 

addrinlK ;  loaacriGce  to  Volupia,  Rumina«  Edulica,  Fotlna,  Mcllona,  is  all  their  religion.    They 

viib  Cor  Philoxenus  neck,  Jupiter's  trmoetium,  and  that  the  sun  would  stand  still  as  in  Joshua*s 

^■e,  to  satisfie  their  lust,  that  they  might  ''  dies  noctesque  pergrscariet  bibcre.*'     Flourishing 

«ils,  and  men  of  good  parts,  good  fashion,  and  good  worth,  tiasely  prostitute  themselves  to  every 

nfoa  company,  to  take  tobacco  and  drink,  to  roar  and  sing  scurrile  songs  in  base  places. 

**  Invenies  aliquem  cum  percussore  jacentem, 
Permistum  nautis,  aut  furibua,  aut  fugitivis."  Juvenal. 

*^  What  Thomas  Erastus  objects  to  Paracelsus,  that  he  would  lye  drinking  all  day  long  with  carr- 
■ea  and  iapsten  in  a  Brothel-house,  is  too  frequent  amongst  us,  with  men  of  better  note :  like 
Taaacreon  of  Rhodes,  **  mulla  bibens,  et  multa  vorans,*'  &c.  They  drown  their  wits  and  seeth 
their  brains  In  ale."* 

Few  ceremonies  are  better  calculated  to  throw  light  on  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  a  country,  than  those  attendant  on  Weddings  and  Burials,  and  with  these, 
as  they  occurred  in  rural  life,  during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  we  shall 
rk»e  this  chapter. 

The  st^ie  of  courtship  which  prevailed  in  Shakspeare's  time,  may  be  drawn, 
with    considerable    accuracy,   from  the  numerous  lo\'c-dialogues  interspersed 
throagbout  his  plays.      From  these  specimens  not  much  disparity,  either  in  lan- 
gn^e  or  manner,  appears  to  have  existed  between  the  addresses  of  the  courtier 
and  the  country-gentleman  ;  the  female  character  was  indeed,  at  this  period, 
greatly  less  important  than  at  present ;   the  blandishments  of  gallantry,  and  the 
degancies  of  compliment  were  little  known,  and  consequently  the  expression  of 
the  tender  passion  admitted  of  neither  much  variety  nor  much  polish.    The  ama- 
tory dialogues  of  Hamlet,  Hotspur,  and  Henry  the  Fifth,  are  not  more  refined 
than  those  w^hich  occur  between  Master  Fenton  and  Anne  Page,  in  the  Merry 
WiTes  of  Windsor ;  between  Lorenzo  and  Jessica  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  and 
between  Orlando  and  Rosalind,  in  As  You  Like  It.     These  last,  which  may  bo 
considered  as  instances  taken  from  the  middle  class  of  life,  together  with  a  few 
drawn  from  the  lower  rank  of  rural  manners,  such  as  the  courtship  of  Touch- 
rtooe  and  Audrey,  and  of  Silvius  and  PhoRbe,  in  As  You  Like  It,  will  sutTiciently 
apply  to  the  illustration  of  our  present  subject ;  but  it  must  be  remarked  that,  in 
point  of  fancy,  sentiment,  and  simplicity,  the  most  pleasing  love-scenes  in  Shak- 
speare  are  those  that  take  place  between  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  between  Florizel 
aiid  Perdita  ;  the  latter  especially  present  a  most  lovely  and  engaging  picture,  on 
the  female  side,  of  pastoral  naivete  and  sweetness ;  and  will,  in  part,  serve  to 
ibow,  how  far,  in  the  opinion  of  Shakspeare,  refinement  was,  at  that  time,  com- 
patible, as  a  just  representation  of  nature,  with  cottage-life. 

Betrothing  or  plighting  of  troth,  as  an  affiance  or  promise  of  future  marriage, 
was  still,  there  is  reason  to  suppose,  often  observed  in  Shakspeare's  time,  espe- 
eially  in  the  country,  and  as  a  private  rite.  The  interchange  of  rings  was  the 
ceremony  used  on  this  occasion,  to  which  the  poet  refers  in  his  Two  Gentlemen 
of  Verona  : 

*  Julia,  Keep  this  remembrance  for  thy  Julia's  sake.  {Giving  a  ring.) 

Pro.    Why  then  weil  make  exchange ;  here  take  you  this. 
Jul.     And  seal  the  bargain  with  a  holy  kiss."*  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

The^  public  celebration  of  this  contract,  or  what  was  termed  espousals,  f  wa 

•  Kiirton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  8lh  cHit.  p.  191. 

t  **  Viorciit  do  B(  auvais.  a  writer  of  the  13th  century,  in  his  "  Speculum  historialc,"  lib  ix.  c.  70.,  has  dc- 
iat-A  fspoiuaU  to  be  a  contract  of  future  marriaae^  made  citluT  by  a  simple  promise,  by  earnest  or  k- 
curil}  gi^ti:,  by  a  ring,  or  by  aa  oath.*^    Douce's  Iliuftrations  vol.  i.  p.  1U9. 
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formerly  in  this  country,  as  well  as  upon  the  Continent,  a  constant  preliminarr  to 
marriage.  It  usuaUy  took  place  in  the  church,  and  though  nearly,  if  not  alto- 
gether, disused,  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  is  minutely  described 
by  Shakspeare  in  his  Twelfth  Night.    Olivia,  addressing  Sebastian,  says,— 

^  Now  go  with  me,  and  with  this  holy  man, 
Into  the  chantry  by :  there  before  him 
And  underneath  that  conaecrated  roof 
Plight  me  the  (UU  assurance  of  yonr  faith ; 
That  my  most  jealous  and  too  doubtftU  soul 
May  live  at  peace.     He  shall  conceal  it 
Whiles  yon  are  willing  it  shall  come  to  note  ; 
What  time  we  will  our  celebration  keep 
According  to  my  birth.**  Act.  W.  sc.  S. 

A  description  of  what  passed  at  this  ceremony  of  espousals  or  betrothing,  i.< 
given  by  the  priest  himself  in  the  first  scene  of  the  subsequent  act,  who  calls  it 

^  A  contract  of  eternal  bond  of  Iotc 
Confirm'd  by  mutual  joinder  of  your  hands, 
Attested  by  the  holy  close  of  lips, 
Strengthened  by  interchangement  of  your  rings ; 
And  all  the  ceremony  of  this  compact 
Seard  in  my  fuuctiou,  by  my  testimony."  Act.  t.  sc.  1. 

These  four  observances,  therefore;  1st,  the  joining  of  hands;  2dly,  the  mu 
tiially  given  kiss;  3dly,  the  interchangement  of  rings;  and  4thly,  the  testimon; 
of  witnesses:  appear  to  have  been  essential  parts  of  the  public  ceremony  o 
betrothing  or  espousals,  which  usually  precedcSl  the  marriage  rite  by  the  tern 
of  forty  days.  The  oath,  indeed,  administered  on  this  occasion  was  to  the  follow 
ing  effect: — **  You  swear  by  God  and  his  holy  saints  herein  and  by  all  the  saint 
of  Paradise,  that  you  will  take  this  woman  whose  name  is  N.  to  wife  withi 
forty  days,  if  holy  church  will  permit."  The  priest  then  joining  their  handi 
said — "And  thus  you  affiance  yourselves;"  to  which  the  parties  answered,- 
'*Yes,  sir."*  So  frequently  has  Shakspeare  referred  to  this  custom  of  trotl 
plighting,  that,  either  privately  or  publicly,  we  must  conclude  it  to  have  bee 
of  common  usage  in  his  days:  thus,  in  Measure  for  Measure,  Mariana  says  ( 
Angelo, 

**  This  is  the  hand,  which  with  a  Tow^d  contract, 

Was  fast  belock*d  in  thine :  **  Act.  t.  sc.  I . 

and  then  addressing  the  duke,  she  exclaims, 

^  As  there  is  sense  in  truth,  and  truth  in  Tirtue, 
I  am  a(Bauc*d  this  man's  wife.**  Act.  v.  sc.  I. 

So  in  "  King  John"  King  Philip  and  the  Arch-duke  of  Austria,  encouragiii 
the  connection  of  the  Dauphin  and  Blanch  : 

**  K.  Phil.  It  iikes  us  well ; — Young  princes,  close  your  hands. 
Au»t.  And  your  lips  too;  for,  I  am  well  a8sur*d 

That  1  did  so,  when  1  was  first  a8sur*d.'*t  Act.  iii.  sc.  1. 

One  immoral  consequence  arising  from  this  custom  of  public  betrothing  wa 
that  the  parties,  depending  upon  the  priest  as  a  witness,  frequently  cohabited  i 
man  and  wife.  It  would  appear,  indeed,  from  a  passage  in  Shakspeare,  that  tl 
ceremony  of  troth-plight,  at  least  among  the  lower  orders,  was  considered  as 

*  Douce's  Illustrations,  vol.  i.  p.  113. 

t  Here  as»ur*d  is  taken  in  the  sense  of  d^Ctfuefc/or  cmUracUd,    If  necessary,  inany  more  instances 
hctrothing,  and  trUh-phghting,  might  the  bronght  forward  from  our  author's  dramas. 
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nfflcieDl  warrant  for  intercourse  of  this  kind ;   for  he  makes  the  jealous  Leontes, 
■  his  Winter's  Tale,  exclaim, 

**  My  wife's  a  hobbj  horse ;  desenres  a  name 
I  As  rank  as  any  flax-wench,  that  puts  to 
Before  her  troth-plight.**  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

We  must  not  forget,  however,  to  remark,  while  on  the  suhject  of  hetrothing, 
that  a  singular  proof  of  delicacy  and  attention  to  the  fair  sex,  on  this  occasion, 
during  the  sixteenth  century,  has  been  quoted  by  Mr.  Strutt,  from  a  manusciipt 
ifi  the^  Harleian  library,  and  which  runs  thus : 

'*  By  the  ciTil  law,  whateYer  is  given  "  ex  sponsalitia  largitate,"  betwixt  them  that  are  promised 
ia  marriage,  hath  a  condition,  for  the  most  part  silent,  that  ii  may  be  had  again  if  marriage  ensue 
ail ;  bat  if  the  roan  should  have  iiad  a  Itiss  for  his  money,  he  should  lose  one  half  of  what  he 
give.  Yet  with  the  woman  it  is  otherwise ;  for  Icissing  or  not  liissing,  whatever  she  gave,  she  may 
tove  it  again  .'*'^ 

Concerning  the  customs  attendant  on  the  celebration  of  the  marriage  rite,  among 
the  middle  and  inferior  ranks,  in  the  country,  during  the  period  which  we  are 
<*iKleavouring  to  illustrate,  much  information,  of  the  description  we  want,  may  be 
tound  in  Shakspeare  and  his  contemporaries. 

The  procession  accompanying  a  rural  bride,  of  some  consequence,  or  of  the 
middle  rank,  to  church,  has  been  thus  given  us: — 

"  The  bride  being  attired  in  a  gown  of  sheep's  russet,  and  a  liirtle  of  fine  worsted,  her  hair  attired 
with  a  habillement  of  gold,  and  her  hair  as  yellow  as  gold  hanging  down  behind  her,  which  was 
ciiiiwly  combed  and  plaited,  she  was  led  to  church  between  two  sweet  boys,  with  bride  laces  and 
usiiHiifj  tied  about  their  sillien  sleeves.  There  was  a  fair  bride- cup  of  silver,  gilt,  carried  before 
her,  wkerein  was  a  goodly  branch  of  rosemary,  gilded  very  fair,  hung  about  with  silken  ribbands 
•f  ail  oaioarfl.  Musicians  came  next,  then  a  groupe  of  maidens,  some  bearing  great  bride-cakes, 
oAen  gariands  of  wheat  finely  gilded  ;  and  thus  they  passed  on  to  the  church.**  f 

Rosemary  being  supposed  to  strengthen  the  memory,  was  considered  as  an 
emblem  of  fidelity,  and,  at  this  period,  was  almost  as  constantly  used  at  weddings 
as  at  funerals:  **  There's  rosemary,"  says  Ophelia,  **  that's  for  remembrance." 
Many  passages,  illustrative  of  this  usage  at  weddings,  might  be  taken  from  our  old 
plays,  during  the  reign  of  James  I.,  but  two  or  three  will  suflice. 


«< 


will  I  be  wed  this  morning, 


Thou  ahalt  not  be  there,  nor  once  be  graced  with 
A  piece  of  Rosemary."  ^ 

^  Were  the  rosemary  branches  dipp*d,  and  all 
The  hippocras  and  cakes  eat  and  drunk  oflT; 
Were  these  two  arms  encompass'd  with  the  hands 
Of  bachdors  to  lead  me  to  the  church.^  $ 

**  Phis,    Your  master  is  to  be  married  to-day? 
TVtM.    Else  all  this  rosemary  is  loaf  ** 


*  Stnitt's  Manners  and  Customs,  voL  iii.  p.  165. 

f  llurtory  of  Jack  of  Newbury,  4to.  chap.  ii. 

i  Ram  Alley,  or  Merry  Tricks,  b?  Barrv,  1611.  Vide  Ancient  British  Drama,  vol.  ii. 

$  BeamDODt  and  Fletcher**  Scornful  Ladv,  1616. 

**  A  Faire  Quarrel,  by  Middleton  and  Howlej,  1617.  Besides  rosemary,  flowers  of  Tarious  kinds  were 
frcqacntly  strewn  before  the  bride  as  she  passed  to  church  ;  a  custom  alluded  to  in  a  well-known  line  of 
^kikipcsrf, 

**  Our  Bridal  Flowers  serve  for  a  buried  corse : 

Bad  Bore  explicitly  depicted  in  the  following  passage  from  one  of  his  contemporaries  :— 

**  Adriana.    Come  straw  apace,  Lord,  shall  I  never  live 
To  waike  to  Church  on  flowers?  O  'tis  fine, 
To  Bee  a  Bride  trip  it  to  Church  so  lightly. 
As  if  her  new  Choppines  would  scorne  to  bruise 
A  sUly  flower!'' 

Barry  tf  Ram  Alley ^  or  Merry  Tricks^  act  v.  so.  1.  4to.  1611. 
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or  the  peculiarities  attending  the  marriage-ceremony  within  the  church,  a  pretty 
good  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  ludicrous  wedding  of  Catherine  and  Pfetruchio     i 
in  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew.    It  appears  from  this  description,  that  it  was  usual  to    i 
drink  wine  at  the  altar  immediately  after  the  service  was  closed,  a  custom  which 
was  followed  by  the  Bridegroom's  saluting  the  bride. 

**  He  calls  Tor  wine  : — A  health,  qaoth  he ;  as  if 
He  had  been  aboard,  carousing  to  his  mates 
After  a  storm : — QualTd  off  the  muscadel. 
And  threw  the  sops  all  in  the  sexton's  face ; — 
This  done,  he  took  the  bride  about  the  neck ; 
And  kiss'd  her  lips  with  such  a  clamorous  smack, 
That,  at  the  parting,  all  the  church  did  echo.^  * 

In  the  account  of  the  procession  just  quoted,  we  find  that  a  bride-cup  was  carried 
before  the  bride;  out  of  this  all  the  persons  present,  together  with  the  new-married 
couple,  were  expected  to  drink  in  the  church.  This  custom  was  prevalent,  in 
Shakspeare's  time,  among  every  description  of  people,  from  the  regal  head  to  the 
thorough-paced  rustic;  accordingly  we  are  informed,  on  the  testimony  of  an  assist- 
ing witness,  that  the  same  ceremony  took  place  at  the  marriage  of  the  Elector 
Palatine  to  King  James* s  daughter,  on  the  I4th  day  of  February,  1612-13:  there 
was  *'  in  conclusion,"  he  relates,  **  a  joy  pronounced  by  the  king  and  queen,  and 
seconded  with  congratulation  of  the  lords  there  present,  which  crowned  with 
draughts  of  Ippocras  out  of  a  great  golden  bowle,  as  an  health  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  marriage  (began  by  the  prince  Palatine  and  answered  by  the  princess). 
After  which  were  served  up  by  six  or  seven  barons  so  many  bowles  filled  with 
wafers,  so  much  of  that  work  was  consummate."  f 

This  bride-cup  or  bowl  was,  therefore,  frequently  termed  the  knitting  or  con- 
tracting cup;  thus  in  Ben  Jonson's  ''Magnetick  Lady,"  Compass  says  to  Practise, 
after  enquiring  for  a  licence. 


**  Mind 

The  parson's  pint  t'engage  him — 
A  hnitting-cup  there  must  be ; "  1^ 

and  Middleton,  in  one  of  his  Comedies,  gives  us  the  following  line: — 

"  Even  when  my  lip  tourh'd  the  contracting  cup,^§ 

The  salutation  of  the  Bride  at  the  altar  was  a  very  ancient  custom,  and  is 
referred  toby  several  of  the  contemporaries  of  Shakspeare;  Marston,  for  instance, 
represents  one  of  his  female  characters  saying, 

*  The  hitise  thou  gav'st  me  in  the  churchy  here  take.**  ** 

It  was  still  customary  at  this  period,  to  bless  the  bridal  bed  at  night,  in  order  to 
dissipate  the  supposed  illusions  of  the  Devil;  a  superstitious  rite  of  which  Mr.  Douce 
has  favoured  us  with  the  form,  taken  from  the  Manual  for  the  use  of  SaHsbury  in 
the  13th  f  f  century.  It  is  noticed  by  Chaucer  also  in  his  "  Marchantes  Tale," 
and  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  marriage-ceremonies  in  the  **  Articles  ordained  by 
King  Henry  VII.  for  the  regulation  of  his  Household."  Shakspeare  alludes  to 
this  ridiculous  fashion  in  the  person  of  Oberon,  who  tells  his  fairies, 

"  To  the  best  bride-bed  vnW  we, 
Which  by  us  shall  blessed  be.''  %\ 

*  Act.  iii.  80.  3. 

+  Fbefs  Philoxcnis,  1656,  p»  11. 
%  Folio  edit.  p.  44.  Act  iv.  sc.  2. 

§  No  Wit,  DO  Help  like  a  Woinans,  8vo,  1657.    Middleton  mths  contemporary  with  Shakspeare,  and 
commenced  a  dramatic  writer  in  1602. 
••  Insatiate  Countess,  4to.  1603.  ff  Douce's  Illustrations,  vol.  i.  p.  199. 

44  Midsummer-Night's  Drcam^  act  t.  sc.  2. 
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To  this  brief  description  of  marriage-ceremonies,  it  will  be  necessary  to  subjoin 
tome  account  of  those  which  accompanied  the  more  rustic  wedding,  or  Bride-ale ; 
and  fortunately  we  have  a  most  curious  picture  of  the  kind  preserved  by  Laneham, 
in  his  **  Letter  on  the  Queen's  Entertainment  at  Kenelworth  Castle,"  in  1575, 
one  part  of  which  was  the  representation  of  a  country  Bride^le  set  in  order  in 
the  Tilt-yard,  and  exhibited  in  the  great  court  of  the  castle.  This  grotesque  piece 
of  pageantry,  a  faithful  draught  of  rural  costume,  as  it  then  existed,  must  have 
aOorded  Her  Majesty  no  small  degree  of  amusement. 

**  Thus  were  ibey  marshalled.     First,  all  the  lustie  lads  and  bold  bachelors  of  the  parish, 

floitably  eirery  wight  with  his  blue  buckram  bridelace  and  t  branch  of  green  broom  (cause  rose- 

mmrj  i«  scant  there)  lied  on  his  left  arm  (for  a  that  side  lies  the  heart),  and  his  alder  poll  for  a 

speaiir  in  tiis  right  hand,  in  martial  order  ranged  on  afore,  two  and  two  in  a  ranic :  Some  with  a  hat, 

some  in  a  cap,  some  a  coat,  some  a  jerkin,  some  for  lightness  in  his  doublet  and  his  hose,  clean 

trust  wUh  a  point  afore :  Some  boots  and  no  spurs,  he  spurs  and  no  boots,  and  he  neither  one  nor 

folbcr:  One  a  saddle,  another  a  pad  or  a  pannel  fastened  with  a  cord,  for  girls  wear  geazoii: 

Aad  these  to  the  number  of  a  sixteen  wight  riding  men^d  well  beseem:  But  the  bridegroom 

feremoft,  in  his  father's  tawny  worsted  jacket  (for  his  YHendswere  fain  that  he  should  be  a  bride- 

groMD  before  the  Queen),  a  fair  straw  hat  with  a  capital  crown,  steeple-wise  on  his  head:  a  pair 

of  banrest  gloves  on  his  hands,  as  a  sign  of  good  husbandry :  A  pen  and  inkhorn  at  his  back ;  for 

be  would  be  known  to  be  bookish :  lame  of  a  leg,  that  in  his  youth  was  broken  at  football :  Weil 

beloved  yet  of  bis  mother,  that  lent  him  a  new  mufflar  for  a  napkin  that  was  lied  to  his  girdle  for 

losing.     It  was  no  small  sport  to  mark  this  minion  in  his  full  appointment,  that  through  good 

icboolation  t>ecame  as  formal  in  his  action,  as  he  had  been  a  bridegroom  indeed ;  with  this  special 

grace  by  the  way,  that  ever  as  be  would  have  framed  him  the  better  countenance,  with  the  worse 

fKe  be  looked. 

*-  Well,  Sir,  after  these  horsemen,  a  lively  morrice-dance,  according  to  the  ancient  manner ;  six 
daaeers,  maid-marian,  and  the  fool.  Then  three  pretty  puzels,  (maids  or  damsels,  from  pueelle) 
as  bright  as  a  breast  of  bacon,  of  a  thirty  year  old  a  piece,  that  carried  three  special  spice-cakes  of 
a  bushel  of  wheat  (they  had  it  by  measure  out  of  my  Lords  backhouse),  before  the  bride :  Cicely 
with  set  oountinance,  and  lips  so  demurely  simpering,  as  it  had  been  a  mare  cropping  of  a  thistle. 
Afier  these  a  lovely  lubber  woorts,*  freckle -faced,  red-headed,  clean  trussed  in  his  doublet  and 
hifhose  taken  op  now  indeed  by  commission,  for  that  he  was  so  loth  to  come  forward,  for  reverence 
belike  of  bis  new  cut  canvass  doublet ;  and  would  by  his  good  will  have  been  but  a  gazer,  but 
fbond  to  be  a  meet  actor  for  his  office :  That  was  to  bear  the  bride -cup,  formed  of  a  sweet  sucket 
barrel,  a  faire-turned  foot  set  to  it,  all  seemly  besilvcred  and  parcel  gilt,  adorned  with  a  beautiful 
brmch  of  broom,  gayly  begilded  for  rosemary ;  from  which  two  broad  bride  laces  of  red  and 
yellow  bockeram  begilded,  and  gallantly  streaming  by  such  wind  as  there  was,  for  he  carried  it  aloft : 
Tbis  gentle  cup-bearer  yet  had  his  freckled  physiognomy  somewhat  unhappily  infested  as  he 
vest,  by  the  busy  flies,  that  flocked  about  the  bride-cup  for. the  sweetness  of  the  sucket  that  it 
savoured  oo  :  but  he,  like  a  tall  fellow,  withstood  their  malice  stoutly  (see  what  manhood  may  do), 
beat  them  away,  killed  them  by  scores,  stood  to  bis  charge,  and  marched  on  in  order. 

*'  Then  followed  the  worshipful  bride,  led  (after  the  country  manner)  between  two  ancient 
psrishiooers,  honest  townsmen.  But  a  stale  stallion,  and  a  well  spred,  (hot  as  the  weather  was) 
Oed  wot,  aod  ill  smelling  was  she ;  a  thirty-five  year  old,  of  colour  brown-bay,  not  very  beautiful 
Meed,  but  ugly,  foul,  ill  favoured  ;  yet  marvellous  vain  of  the  office,  because  she  heard  say  she 
Aould  dance  before  the  Queen,  in  which  feat  she  thought  she  would  foot  it  as  finely  as  the  best : 
Wefl,  after  tbis  bride,  came  there  by  two  and  two,  a  dozen  damsels  for  bride-maids  ;  that  for 
favor,  attyre,  for  fashion  and  cleanliness,  were  as  meet  for  such  a  bride  as  a  treen-ladle  for  a 
yerridge-pot;  more  (but  for  fear  of  carrying  all  clean)  had  been  appointed,  but  these  few  were 

««sw/»t 

From  a  passage  in  Ben  Jonson  s  "  Tale  of  a  Tub,'*  we  learn  that  the  dress  of 
Uhe  downright  rustic,  on  his  wedding  day,  was  as  follows  : 

**  He  had  on  a  lether  doublet,  with  long  points. 

And  a  paire  of  pin'd-up  breech's,  like  pudding  bags : 
With  yellow  stockings,  and  his  hat  turn'd  up 
With  a  silver  claspe,  on  his  leere  side."^ 

*  Wocris;  of  this  word  I  know  not  the  preciite  meaning ;  bnt  suppose  it  is  meant  to  imply  plodded  or 

t  Nicbolt's  Queen  Elizabeth's  Progresses,  toI.  i.— Laneliam's  Letter,  p.  18, 19, 20. 

;  Jouoa's  Works,  fol.  edit,  of  1640,  toI.  ii.  A  Tale  of  a  Tub,  p.  72.—  Much  of  tbe  spirit  and  costume 
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Of  the  ceremonies  attendant  on  Christenings,  it  will  he  necessary  to  mention 
two  that  prevailed  at  this  period,  and  which  have  since  fallen  into  disuse.  Shak- 
speare,  who  generally  transfers  the  customs  of  his  own  times  to  those  periods  of 
which  he  is  treating,  represents  Henry  VIII.  saying  to  Cranmer,  whom  he  had 
appointed  Godfather  to  Elizabeth, 

^  Come,  come,  my  lord,  you'd  spare  your  tpoamt  ;**  Act.  t.  sc.  9. 

and  again  in  the  dialogue  between  the  porter  and  his  man  : 

'*  Port.    On  my  christian  conscience,  this  one  christening  will  beget  a  thousand ;  here  will  be 
father,  godfather,  and  all  together. 
*'  Man.    The  spoons  will  be  the  bigger,  sir."  Act  t.  sc.  3. 

In  the  days  of  Elizabeth  and  her  predecessor,  Mary,  it  was  usual  for  the 
sponsors  at  christenings  to  present  the  child  with  silver  spoons  gilt,  on  the  handles 
of  which  were  engraved  the  figures  of  the  apostles,  whence  they  were  commonly 
called  apostle-spoons  :  thus  Ben  Jonson  in  ^*  Bartholomew  Fair  ;**  ^'and  all  this 
for  the  hope  of  two  apostle-spoons,  to  suffer.*'  *  The  opulent  frequently  gave  a 
complete  set  of  spoons,  namely,  the  twelve  apostles ;  those  less  rich,  selected  the 
four  evangelists,  and  the  poorer  class  were  content  to  oflfer  a  single  spoon,  or,  at 
most,  stwo,  on  which  were  carved  their  favourite  saint  or  saints. 

Among  the  higher  ranks,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  practice  at  christen- 
ings was  to  give  cups  or  bowls  of  gold  or  silver.  Accordingly  Holinshed,  de- 
scribing the  christening  of  Elizabeth,  relates  that  "  the  archbishop  of  Canturburie 
gave  to  the  princesse  a  standing  cup  of  gold  :  the  dutches  of  Norfolke  gave  to  her 
a  standing  cup  of  gold,  fretted  with  pearle  :  the  marchionesse  of  Dorset  gave  three 
gilt  holies,  pounced  with  a  cover  :  and  the  marchionesse  of  Excester  gave  three 
standing  holies  graven,  all  gilt  with  a  cover.**  f 

In  the  Harleian  MS.  Vol.  6395,  occurs  a  scarce  pamphlet,  entitled  **  Merry 
Passages  and  Jeasts,"  from  which  Dr.  Birch  transcribed  the  following  curious 
anecdote,  as  illustrative  both  of  the  custom  of  oflering  spoons,  and  of  the  intimacy 
which  subsisted  between  Shakspeare  and  Jonson.  **  Shakspeare,"  says  the  author 
of  this  collection,  who  names  Donne  as  his  authority  for  the  story,  **  was  god- 
father to  one  of  Ben  Jonson's  children,  and  after  the  christening,  being  in  deepe 
study,  Jonson  came  to  cheer  him  up,  and  ask*d  him  why  he  was  so  melancholy : 
No  'faith,  Ben,  says  he,  not  I ;  but  I  have  been  considering  a  great  while  what 
should  be  the  fittest  gift  for  me  to  bestow  upon  my  godchild,  and  I  have  resolved 

of  the  rurcU  wadding  of  the  sixteenth  century  continued  to  survive  until  within  these  eighty  years.  ^  I 
have  received,''  ttajs  Mr.  Brand,  who  wrote  in  1776,  "  from  those  who  have  been  present  at  them,  the  fui- 
lowinff  account  of  the  customs  used  at  vulgar  Northern  VVefldings,  about  half  a  century  ago : — 

^  The  young  women  in  the  neighbourhood,  with  bride-favours  (knots  of  ribbands)  at  their  breasts,  and 
nosegays  in  their  hands,  attended  the  Bride  on  her  wedding-day  in  tlie  morning. — Pore-Riders  announced 
with  shouts  the  arrival  of  the  Bridegroom ;  after  a  kmd  of  breakfast,  at  which  tne  bride-cakes  were  set  cm 
and  the  barrels  broached,  titey  walked  out  towards  the  church. — ^The  Bride  was  led  by  two  ^oung  men;  the 
Bridegroom  by  two  young  women :  Pipers  preceded  them,  while  the  crowd  tossed  up  their  hats,  shouted 
and  clapped  their  hands.  An  indecent  custom  prevailed  after  the  ceremony,  and  that  too  before  the  altar*. 
—Young  men  strove  who  could  first  onhmse,  or  rather  pluck  off  the  Bride's  garters :  Ribbandii  supplied 
their  pUce  on  this  occasion ;  whosoever  was  so  fortunate  as  to  tear  them  thus  on  from  her  leggs,  bore  them 
about  the  church  in  triumph. 

^  It  is  still  usual  for  the  young  men  present  to  salute  the  Bride  immediately  after  the  performing  of  the 
marriage  service. 

^  Four,  with  their  horses,  were  waiting  without :  they  saluted  the  Bride  at  the  church  gate,  and  imme- 
diately mounting,  contended  who  should  first  carry  home  the  good  news,  and  win  what  thi'y  call  the  kail  ;** 
i.  e.  a  smoking  prize  of  spice-broth,  which  stood  ready  prepared  to  reward  the  victor  in  this  singular  kind 
of  race. 

**  Dinner  succeeded  ;  to  that  dancing  and  supper ;  after  which  a  posiet  was  made,  of  which  the  Bride  and 
Bridegroom  were  always  U)  taste  first. — The  men  departed  the  room  till  the  Bride  was  undressed  by  her 
maids,  and  put  to  bc<l ;  the  Bridegroom  in  his  turn  was  undressed  by  his  men,  ar;d  the  ceremony  concluded 
with  the  well-known  rite  of  throwing  the  stjjckine." — Bournt^ci  Anliquitates  Vulg.  apud  Brand,  p.  3^1, 
372, 373.  edit.  1810  ' 

*  Ben  Jonson's  Works,  fol.  edit.  1640.  vol.  ii.  p.  6. 

t  HoUnshed's  Chronicles,  vol.  iii.  p.  Tfff.  edit.  1808. 
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al  last.  I  prythee  what?  says  he. — Ffaith,  Ben,  Til  give  him  a  douz^n  good 
iaiten  (Latin)  spoons,  and  thou  shalt  translate  them/'*  It  was  not  until  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  that  this  practice  of  spoon-giving  at  christenings 
ceased  as  a  general  custom. 

Another  baptismal  ceremony,  now  laid  aside,  was  the  use  of  the  chrisome,  or 
white  cloth,  which  was  put  on  the  child  after  the  performance  of  the  sacred  rite. 
To  this  usage  Dame  Quickly  alludes  in  describing  the  death  of  Falstaff,  though, 
in  accordance  with  her  character,  she  corrupts  the  term  :  **  *A  made  a  finer 
end,  and  went  away,  an  it  had  been  any  christom  child."  f 

Previous  to  the  Reformation,  oil  was  used,  as  well  as  water,  in  baptism,  or 
rather  a  kind  of  mixture  of  oil  and  balsam,  which  in  the  Greek  was  called  X^i^^ec; 
hence  the  white  cloth  worn  on  this  occasion,  as  an  emblem  of  purity,  was  deno- 
minated the  chrismale  or  chrism-cloth.  During  the  era  of  using  this  holy  unc- 
tion, with  which  the  priest  made  the  sign  of  the  cr6$s,  on  the  breast,  shoulders, 
and  head  of  the  child,  the  chrismale  was  worn  only  for  seven  days,  as  symbolical, 
it  i5  said,  of  the  seven  ages  of  life  ;  but  after  the  Reformation,  the  oil  being  omit- 
ted, it  was  kept  on  the  cliild  until  the  purification  of  the  mother,  when,  a^er  the 
ceremony  of  churching,  it  was  returned  to  the  minister,  by  whom  it  had  been  ori- 
ginally supplied.  If  the  child  died  during  the  month  of  wearing  the  chrisomc- 
cloth,  it  was  buried  in  it,  and  children  thus  situated  were  called  in  the  bills  of 
mortality  chrisoms.  This  practice,  which  was  common  in  the  days  of  Shakspeare, 
continued  in  use  for  nearly  a  century  afterwards ;  for  Blount  in  his  *'  Glossogra- 
pby,"  1678,  explains  the  word  chrisoms  as  meaning  such  children  as  die  within 
the  month  of  birth,  because  during  that  time  they  use  to  wear  the  chrisom- 
cloth.:|: 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  some  of  the  peculiarities  accompanying  the 
Funeral  Rites  of  this  period  ;  and,  in  the  first  place,  we  shall  notice  the  passing- 
bell.  This  was  rung  at  an  early  era  of  the  church,  to  solicit  the  prayers  of  all 
good  christians  for  the  welfare  of  the  soul  passing  into  another  world  :  thus  Du- 
randas,  who  wrote  towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  says  :  "  Verum  ali- 
quo  moriente,  campanae  debent  pulsari,  ut  populus  hoc  audiens,  oret  pro  illo  :'* 
when  any  one  is  dving,  the  bells  must  be  tolled,  that  the  people  may  put  up  their 
prayers  for  him."  §  This  custom  of  ringing  a  bell  for  a  soul  just  departing,  which 
is  now  relinquished,  the  bell  only  tolling  after  death,  we  have  reason  to  believe 
was  still  observed  in  Shakspeare^s  time  ;  for  he  makes  Northuml)erland  in  King 
Henry  IV.  remark  on  the  **  bringer  of  unwelcome  news,"  that 


**  his  tongue 


Sounds  ever  after  as  a  sullen  bell, 

Remember'd  knoUiog  a  departing  friend.'*  Act  i,  bc.  1. 

Another  benefit  formerly  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  sounding  of  the  pass- 
ing-bell, and  which,  from  the  scene  of  Cardinal  Beauforfs  death,  was  probably 
apart  of  Shakspeare*s  creed,  consisted  in  the  discomfiture  of  the  evil  spirits,  who 
were  supposed  to  surround  the  bed  of  the  dying  person  ;  and  who,  terrified  by  the 
tolling  of  the  holy  bell,  were  compelled  to  keep  aloof ;  accordingly  Durandus  men- 
tioos  it  as  one  of  the  efiects  of  bell-ringing,  ^*  ut  daemones  timentes**  fugiant ;" 
and  in  the  Golden  Legende,  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  1498,  it  is  observed 
that  "  the  evill  spirytes  that  ben  in  the  regyon  of  the  ayre,  doubte  moche  when 

•  L'Estrange,  a  nephew  to  Sir  Roger  L'Estrange,  appears  to  have  been  the  compiler  of  these  anecdotes. 
Of  the  truth  of  the  storjr,  however,  as  far  an  it  relates  to  Shakspeare  aud  Jooson,  there  is  reason  to  cnttr- 
tua  Buch  doubt. 

■J"  Act  ii.  BC.  3. 

%  Vide  Douce's  Illustrations,  vol.  i.  p.  488. 

j  Vide  Ratinoale  Divinorum  Officiorum :  the  first  edition  was  printed  in  1459. 
*  Duraadi  Rational,  lib.  i.  c.  4. 
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they  here  the  bells  rongen  :  and  this  is  the  cause  why  the  l)elies  ben  rongen — to 
the  ende  that  the  feindcs  and  wycked  spirytes  shold  be  abashed  and  flee."  * 

That  these  opinions,  indeed,  relative  to  the  passing-bell,  continued  to  prevail, 
as  things  of  general  belief,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  is 
evident  from  the  works  of  the  pious  Bishop  Taylor,  in  which  are  to  be  found  se- 
veral forms  of  prayer  for  the  souls  of  the  departing,  to  be  oflered  up  during  the 
tolling  of  the  passing-bell.  In  these  the  violence  of  Hell  is  deprecated,  and  it  is 
petitioned  that  the  spirits  of  darkness  may  be  driven  far  from  the  couch  of  the 
dying  sinner,  f 

So  common,  indeed,  was  this  practice,  that  almost  every  individual  had  an  ex- 
ckmation  or  form  of  prayer  ready  to  be  recited  on  hearing  the  passing-bell, 
whence  the  following  proverbial  rhyme  : 

**  When  the  Bell  begins  to  toll 
Cry,  Lord  have  mercy  on  the  soul,^ 

In  the  ^^Yittoria  Corombona"  of  Webster,  this  custom  is  alluded  to  in  a  manner 
singularly  wild  and  striking.    Cornelia  says : 

**  Cor,     ril  giTe  you  a  saying  which  my  grand-mother 

Was  wont,  when  she  heard  the  bell,  to  sing  o'er  unto  her  lute. 
Ham,  Do  an  you  will,  do. 
Cor,     Call  for  the  robin-red-breast,  and  the  wren, 
Since  o*er  shady  groves  they  hover, 
And  with  leaves  and  flowers  do  cover 
The  friendless  bodies  of  unburied  men. 
Call  unto  his  funeral  dole 
The  ant,  the  field-mouse,  and  the  mole, 
To  raise  him  hillocks  that  shall  keep  him  warm, 
.    And  (when  gay  tombs  are  robbM)  sustain  no  harm, 
But  keep  the  wolf  far  thence :  that's  foe  to  men. 
For  with  his  nails  he'll  dig  them  up  again." 

Ancient  British  Dramas  vol.  iii.  p.  41. 

Even  so  late  as  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  appears  that 
this  custom  of  praying  during  the  passing-bell  still  lingered  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  ;  for  Mr.  Bourne,  the  first  edition  of  whose  book  was  published  in  1725, 
after  vindicating  the  practice,  adds, — *^  I  know  several  religious  families  in  this 
place  (Newcastle],  and  I  hope  it  is  so  in  other  places  too,  who  always  observe  it, 
whenever  the  melancholy  season  oflers ;  and  therefore  it  will  at  least  sometimes 
happen,  when  we  put  up  our  prayers  constantly  at  the  tolling  of  the  bell,  that  we 
shall  pray  for  a  soul  departing.  And  though  it  be  granted,  that  it  will  oftener 
happen  otherwise,  as  the  regular  custom  is  so  little  followed  ;  yet  that  can  be  no 
harmful  praying  for  the  dead."^ 

Immediately  after  death  a  ceremony  commenced,  the  most  oflensive  part  of 
which  has  not  been  laid  aside  for  more  than  half  a  century.  This  was  called  the 
Licke  or  Lake-wake,  a  term  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Lie,  a  corpse,  and 
Wtcccey  a  wake  or  watching.  It  originally  consisted  of  a  meeting  of  the  friends 
and  relations  of  the  deceased,  for  the  purpose  of  watching  by  the  body  from  the 
moment  it  ceased  to  breathe,  to  its  exportation  to  the  grave ;  a  duty  which  was  at 
first  performed  with  solemnity  and  piety,  accompanied  by  the  singing  of  psalms 
and  the  recitation  of  the  virtues  of  the  dead.  It  speedily,  however,  degenerated 
into  a  scene  of  levity,  of  feasting,  and  intoxication;  to  such  a  degree,  indeed,  that 
it  was  thought  necessary  at  a  provincial  synod  held  in  London  during  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  to  issue  a  canon  for  the  restriction  of  the  watchers  to  the  near 
relations  and  most  intimate  friends  of  the  deceased,  and  only  to  such  of  these  as 

'-  *  For  an  account  of  three  editions  of  De  Worde*s  Golden  Legcndc,  sec  Dibdin's  Typographical  Antiqnit 
vd.  ii.  p.  73. 

t  These  forms  of  prayer  are  transcribed  by  Bourne  in  his  Antiquitatcs  Vulgares.— Vide  Brand's  edit, 
p.  10.  Bishop  Taylor  died  in  1667. 
t  Bourne  apud  Brand,  p.  9. 
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oflered  to  repeat  a  fixed  number  of  psalms  for  the  benefit  of  his  soul/  To  this 
r^ulation  little  attention,  we  apprehend,  was  paid  ;  for  the  Lake-wake  appears  to 
have  been  observed  as  a  meeting  of  revelry  during  the  whole  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries ;  and  Mr.  Bourne,  so  late  as  the  year  1725,  declares,  that 
it  was  then  *^  a  scene  of  sport  and  drinking  and  lewdness."  f 

In  Scotland  during  the  period  of  which  we  are  treating,  and  even  down  to  the 
rebellion  of  1745,  the  Lake^wake  was  observed  with  still  greater  form  and  effect 
than  in  England,  though  not  often  with  a  better  moral  result.     Mr.  Pennant 
describing  it,  when  speaking  of  the  Highland  customs,  under  the  mistaken  ety- 
mology of  Late-wakes,  says,  that  the  evening  after  the  death  of  any  person,  the 
relations  or  friends  of  the  deceased  met  at  the  house,  attended  by  a  bag-pipe  or 
fiddle;  the  nearest  of  kin,  be  it  wife,  son,  or  daughter,  opened  a  melancholy  ball, 
dancing  and  greeting,  i.  e.  crying  violently,  at  the  sametimc ;  and  this  continued 
till  day-light,  but  with  such  gambols  and  frolics  among  the  younger  part  of  the 
company,  that  the  loss  which  occasioned  them  was  often  more  than  supplied  by  the 
roosequences  of  that  night.:|:    Mrs.  Grant,  however,  in  her  lately  published  work 
on  the  Superstitions  of  the  Highlanders,  has  given  us  a  more  favourable  account 
of  this  ancient  custom,  which  she  has  connected  with  a  wild  traditionary  tale  of 
much  moral  interest. 
A  peasant  ofGlen  Banchar,  a  drearyand  secluded  recess  in  the  central  Highlands, 

**  Was  fortunate  in  all  respects  but  one.  He  had  three  very  fine  children,  who  all,  in  succes- 
HOD,  died  after  having  been  weaned,  though,  before,  they  gave  every  promise  or  health  and  firm- 
Bess.  Both  parents  were  much  afflicted ;  but  the  Tather's  grief  was  clamorous  and  unmanly. 
Tbey  resolved  that  the  next  should  be  suckled  for  two  years,  hoping,  by  this,  to  avoid  the  repe- 
litioo  of  such  a  misfortune.  They  did  so ;  and  the  child,  by  living  longer,  only  took  a  Grmcr 
hold  of  their  affections,  and  furnished  more  materials  for  sorrowful  recollection.  At  the  close  of 
the  second  year,  he  followed  his  brothers ;  and  there  were  no  bounds  to  the  affliction  of  ihe 
ptrenls. 

**  There  are,  however,  in  the  economy  of  Highland  life,  certain  duties  and  courtesies  uhirh 
are  indispensable ;  and  for  the  omission  of  which  nothing  can  apologise.  One  of  those  is,  to  call 
is  all  their  friends,  and  feast  ihem  at  the  lime  of  the  greatest  family  distress.  The  death  of  the 
chUd  happened  late  in  spring,  when  sheep  were  abroad  in  the  more  inhabited  straths ;  but,  from 
the  blasts  in  that  high  and  slormy  region,  were  still  confined  to  the  cot.  In  a  dismal  snowy 
Cffoiog,  Ihe  man,  unable  to  stifle  his  anguish,  went  out,  lamenting  aloud,  for  a  Iamb  to  treat 
his  frieods  with  at  the  Late-wake.  At  the  door  of  the  cot,  however,  he  found  a  stranger  stand- 
iag  before  the  entrance.  He  was  astonished,  in  such  a  night,  to  meet  a  person  so  far  from  any 
trcqnealed  place.  The  stranger  was  plainly  attired  ;  but  had  a  countenance  expressive  of  singular 
■Bdacts  and  benevolence,  and,  addressing  him  in  a  sweet,  impressive  voice,  asked  him  what 
ke  did  there  amidst  the  tempest.  He  was  filled  with  awe,  which  he  could  not  i^ccount  for,  and 
Hid,  that  he  came  for  a  lamb.  '  What  kind  of  lamb  do  you  mean  to  take  V  said  the  stranger. 
*  The  irery  best  1  can  find,'  he  replied,  *  as  it  is  to  entertain  my  friends ;  and  1  hope  you  will 
fhare  of  IL'— 'Do  your  sheep  make  any  resistance  when  you  tallc  away  the  lamb,  or  any  dis- 
taftaaee  afterwards?' — '  Never,*  was  the  answer.  'How  differently  am  I  treated  !'  said  the 
invcUer.  *  When  1  come  to  visit  my  sbeepfold,  1  take,  as  I  am  well  entitled  to  do,  the  best 
to  myself;  and  ray  ears  are  filled  with  clamour  of  discontent  by  these  ungrateful  sheep, 
1  have  fed,  watched,  and  protected.' 

*'  He  looked  up  in  amaze ;  but  the  vision  was  fled.     He  went  however  for  the  lamb,  and 

It  home  with  alacrity.     He  did  more  :  It  was  the  custom  of  these  times — a  custom, 

which  was  not  extinct  Ull  after  1745— for  people  to  dance  at  Late- wakes.     It  was  a 

hri  kind  of  movement,  but  still  it  was  dancing.     The  nearest  relation  of  the  deceased 

the  eeremony  weeping ;  but  did,  however,  begin  it,  to  give  the  example  of  fortitude 

aii  migMtioo.     This  man,  on  other  occasions,  had  been  quite  unequal  to  the  performance  of 

iMsdutj;  but  at  this  time  he,  immediately  on  coming  in,  ordered  music  to  begin,  and  danced 

Ihe  solitary  measure  appropriate  to  such  occasions.     The  reader  most  have  very  little  sagacity  or 

kaowlei^e  of  the  purport  and  consequences  of  visions,  who  requires  to  be  told,  that  many  sons 

were  bom,  lived,  and  prospered  aflerwards  in  this  reformed  family."  S 


*  CoUiei'*  Eedestattical  Historj,  vol.  i.  p.  546. 

'  Antiqiiitates  Vulgares  apud  Brand,  p.  23.  ^  Tour  in  Scotland. 

£Mayt  on  the  Superstitions  of  the  Highlaaders  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  184—188. 
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Some  vestiges  of  the  Lake-wake  still  remain  at  tliis  day  in  remote  parts  of  the 
north  of  England,  especially  at  tlie  period  of  laying  out,  or  streeking  the  corpse, 
as  it  is  termed  ;  and  here  it  may  be  remarked,  that  in  the  time  of  Shakspcare,  the 
practice  of  winding  the  corse,  or  putting  on  the  winding-sheet,  was  a  ceremony  of 
a  very  impressive  kind,  and  accompanied  by  the  solemn  melody  of  dirges.  Some 
lines,  strikingly  illustrative  of  this  pious  duty,  are  to  be  found  in  the  **  White  Devil ; 
or  Vittoria  Corombona"  of  Webster,  published  in  1612.  Francisco,  Duke  of  Flo- 
rence, tells  Flaminio, 

^  1  found  them  winding  of  Marcello^s  cone ; 
And  there  is  such  a  solemn  melody, 
'Tween  dotefbl  songs,  tears,  and  sad  elegies ; 
Such  as  old  grandames,  watching  hj  the  dead. 
Were  wont  to  outwear  the  nights  with ;  that  believe  me, 
I  had  no  eyes  to  guide  me  forth  the  room, 
They  were  so  overcharged  with  water.— 

Cornelia^  the  Moor,  and  three  other  Iculies,  discovered  WINDING  Marcello'e  corse.  A  SONG. 

Cor.    This  rosemary  is  withered,  pray  get  fresh ; 
1  would  have  these  herbs  grow  up  in  his  grave, 
W  hen  I  am  dead  and  rotten.     Reach  the  bays, 
rU  tie  a  garland  here  about  his  head : 
''Twill  keep  my  boy  from  lightning.   This  sheet 
1  have  kept  this  twenty  years,  and  every  day 
Hallow'd  it  with  my  prayers ;  I  did  not  think 
He  should  have  worn  it.  '*  * 

Another  exquisite  passage  of  this  fine  old  poet  alludes  to  the  same  practice — a 
villain  of  ducal  rank,  expiring  from  the  effect  of  poison,  exclaims , 

^  O  thou  soft  natural  death !  that  art  joint-twin 
To  sweetest  slumber !— no  rough-bearded  comet 
Stares  on  thy  mild  departure ;  the  dull  owl 
Beats  not  against  thy  casement ;  the  hoarse  wolf 
Hcentu  not  thy  carion.   Pity  winds  thy  corse, 
Whilst  horror  waits  on  prince8.*'t 

After  the  funeral  was  over,  it  was  customary  among  all  ranks,  to  give  a  cold, 
and  sometimes  a  very  ostentatious,  entertainment  to  the  mourners.  To  this  usage 
Shakspeare  refers,  in  the  character  of  Hamlet : 

**  Thrift,  thrift,  Horatio !  the  funeral  bak'd  meats 
Did  coldly  furnish  forth  the  marriage  tables,** 

a  passage  which  Mr.  Collins  has  illustrated  by  the  following  quotation  from  a  con* 
temporary  writer :  "  His  corpes  was  with  funerall  pompe  conveyed  to  the  church, 
and  there  sollemnly  enterred,  nothing  omitted  which  necessitie  or  custom  could 
claime;  a  sermon,  a  banquet,  and  like  observations.**  ^ 

The  funeral  feast  is  not  yet  extinct;  it  may  occasionally  be  met  with  in  places 
remote  from  the  metropolis,  and  more  particularly  in  the  northern  counties 
among  some  of  the  wealthy  yeomanry.    Mr.  Douce  considers  the  practice  as 

'*  Certainly  borrowed  from  the  roena  feraHs  ot  the  RorndLns^^*  and  adds,  ^Mn  the  North  this 
feast  is  called  an  arval  or  arvil  supper,  and  the  loaves  that  are  sometimes  distributed  among 
the  poor,  arval-bread.  Not  many  years  since  one  of  these  arvals  was  celebrated  in  a  village  in 
Yorkshire  at  a  public-house,  the  sign  of  which  was  the  family  arms  of  a  nobleman  whose  motto 
is  '*  Firttts  postfimera  vivit,'*  The  undertaker,  who,  though  a  clerk,  was  no  scholar,  requested 
a  gentleman  present  to  explain  to  him  the  meaning  of  these  LaUn  words,  which  be  readily  and 
facetiously  did  in  the  following  manner ;  Vnius,  a  parish  clerk,  vivit,  lives  well,  post  funera, 

*Ancient  British  Drama,  vol.  iii.  p.  40.  |  Ibid.  p.  36. 

%  The  Tragique  Hibtorie  of  the  Faure  Valeria  of  London,  1596. 
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•I  in  ar^l.     The  latter  word  is  apparently  derived  from  gome  lost  Teutonic  term  that  indi* 
taied  a  faneral  pile  on  which  the  body  was  burned  in  times  of  Paganism."  * 

A  few  observations  must  still  be  added  on  tbe  pleasing,  though  now  nearly  ob- 
solete, practice  of  carrying  ever-greens  and  garlands  at  funerals,  and  of  decorating 
the  grave  with  flowers.  There  is  something  so  strikingly  emblematic,  so  delight- 
fully soothing  in  these  old  rites,  that  though  the  prototype  be  probably  heathen, 
their  disuse  is  to  be  regretted. 

"  The  carrying  of  ivy,  or  laurel,  or  rosemary,  or  some  of  those  ever-greens,"  says  Bourne, 
**  is  an  emblem  of  the  soul's  immortality.  It  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  though  the  body  l>e 
dead,  yet  the  soul  is  eyer-green  and  always  in  life  :  it  is  not  like  tbe  body,  and  those  other  greens 
mbich  die  and  revive  again  at  their  proper  seasons;  no  autumn  nor  winter  can  make  a  change 
in  it,  but  it  is  unalterably  the  same,  perpetually  in  life,  and  never  dying. 

*'  The  Romans,  and  other  heathens,  upon  this  occasion  made  use  of  eypress,  which  l>elng 
GDce  cut,  will  never  flourish  nor  grow  any  more,  as  an  emblem  of  their  dying  for  ever,  and 
beiog  no  more  in  life.  But  instead  of  that,  the  ancient  Christians  used  the  things  before  men- 
tioned ;  they  laid  them  under  the  corpse  in  the  grave,  to  signify,  that  they  who  die  in  Christ,  do 
not  cease  to  live.  For  though,  as  to  the  body  they  die  to  the  world,  yet  as  to  their  souls  they 
li>e  to  God. 

*'  And  as  the  carrying  of  these  ever-grcens  is  an  emblem  of  tbe  souPs  immortality,  so  it  is  also 
of  the  resurrection  of  tbe  body  :  for  as  these  herbs  are  not  entirely  plucked  up,  but  only  cut 
down,  and  will,  at  the  returning  season,  revive  and  spring  up  again  ;  so  the  body,  like  them, 
is  but  cut  down  for  a  while,  and  will  rise  and  shoot  up  again  at  the  resurrection.*'  f 

The  bay  and  rosemary  were  the  plants  usually  chosen,  tbe  former,  as  being  said 
to  revive  from  the  root,  when  apparently  dead,  and  the  latter  from  its  supposed 
virtue  in  strengthening  the  memory  : 

^  There's  rosemary,  that's  for  remembrance." 

Shakspeare  has  frequently  noticed  these  ever-greens,  garlands,  and  flowers,  as 
forming  a  part  of  the  tributary  rites  of  the  departed,  as  elegant  memorials  of  the 
(li-ad  :  at  the  funeral  of  Juliet  he  adopts  the  rosemary :  — 

**  Dry  up  your  tears,  and  stick  your  rosemary 
On  this  fair  corse,  and  as  tbe  custom  is. 
In  all  her  best  array  bear  her  to  church.*'  Act  iv,  ac.  5. 

Garlands  of  flowers  were  formerly  either  hung  up  in  country-churches,  as  a 
mark  of  honour  and  esteem,  over  the  seats  of  those  who  had  died  virgins,  or  were 
remarkable  for  chastity  and  fidelity ,  or  were  placed  in  the  form  of  crowns  on  the 
eoffins  of  the  deceased,  and  buried  with  them,  for  the  same  purpose.  Of  these 
crowns  and  garlands,  which  were  in  frequent  use  until  the  commencement  of  the 
last  century,  a  very  curious  account  has  been  given  by  a  writer  in  the  Gentlemans 
Magazine. 

"  In  this  nation  (as  well  as  others),"  he  oliserves,  **  by  the  abundant  zeal  of  oar  ancestors, 
virfinity  was  held  in  great  estimation ;  insomuch  that  those  which  died  in  that  state  were 
rewarded)  at  their  deaths,  with  a  garland  or  crown  on  their  beads,  denoting  their  triumphant 
victory  over  the  lusts  of  the  flesh.     Nay,  this  honour  was  eilended  even  to  a  widow  that  bad 
calayeil  hot  one  husband  (saith  Weever  in  his  Fun.  Mon.  p.  12).     And,  in  the  year  1733,  the 
yresesi  clerk  of  the  parish  church  of  Bromley  in  Kent,  by  bis  digging  a  grave  in  that  church- 
jant,  dose  to  the  east  end  of  the  chancel  wall,  dug  up  one  of  these  crowns,  or  garlands,  which  is 
■oal  artificially  wrought  in  fiilagree  work  with  gold  and  silver  wire,  in  resemblance  of  myrtle 
(with  which  plant  the  funebrial  garlands  of  the  ancients  were  composed),  whose  leaves  are  fastened 
la  hoops  of  large  wire  of  iron,  now  something  corroded  with  rust,  but  both  the  gold  and  silver 
maaiDs  to  this  time  very  little  different  from  its  original  splendor.     It  was  also  lined  with  cloth  of 
fflf  er,  a  piece  of  which,  together  with  part  of  this  curious  garland,  1  keep  as  a  choice  relic  of 
aatiqoily. 

**  Besides  these  crowns,  the  ancients  bad  also  their  depository  garlands,  the  use  of  which  were 

*  Douce's  Illuttrations,  tuI.  ii  p.  202,  208.  f  Bourup^s  Antiquitates  Vulg.  p.  33,  34. 
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continoed  even  till  of  late  yean  (and  perhaps  are  still  retained  In  many  parts  of  this  nation,  for 
ray  own  knowledge  of  these  matters  extends  not  above  twenty  or  thirty  miles  round  London), 
irhich  garlands,  at  the  funerals  of  the  deceased,  were  carried  solemnly  before  the  corpse  by  two 
maids,  and  afterward  hung  up  in  some  conspicuous  place  within  the  church,  in  memorial  of  the 
departed  person,  and  were  (at  least  all  that  1  have  seen)  made  after  the  following  manner,  viz.  the 
lower  rim  or  circlet,  was  a  broad  hoop  of  wood,  whereunto  was  fixed,  at  the  sides  thereof,  part 
of  two  other  hoops  crossing  each  other  at  the  top,  at  right  angles,  which  formed  the  upper  pari, 
being  about  one  third  longer  than  the  width ;  these  hoops  were  wholly  covered  with  artificial 
flowers  of  paper,  dyed  horn,  or  silk,  and  more  or  less  beauteous,  according  to  the  skill  and  inge- 
nuity of  the  performer.  In  the  vacancy  of  the  inside,  from  the  top,  hung  white  paper,  cut  in 
form  of  gloves,  whereon  was  wrote  the  deceased*s  name,  age,  &c.  together  with  long  slips  of 
various  coloured  paper,  or  ribbons.  These  were  many  times  intermixed  with  gilded  or  painted 
empty  shells  of  blown  eggs,  as  farther  -ornaments ;  or.  It  may  be,  as  emblems  of  the  bubbles  or 
bitterness  of  this  life ;  whilst  other  garlands  had  only  a  solitary  hour-glass  hanging  therein,  as  a 
more  significant  symbol  of  mortality. 

'*  About  forty  years  ago,  these  garlands  grew  much  out  of  repute,  and  were  thought,  by  many, 
as  very  unbecoming  decorations  for  so  sacred  a  place  as  the  church ;  and  at  the  reparation,  or  new 
beautifying  several  churches,  where  I  have  been  concerned,  I  was  obliged,  by  order  of  the  mi- 
nister and  churchwardens,  to  take  the  garlands  down,  and  the  inhabitants  were  strictly  forbidden 
to  hang  up  any  more  for  the  future.  "^  el,  notwithstanding,  several  people,  unwilling  to  forsake 
their  ancient  and  delightful  custom,  continued  still  the  making  of  them,  and  they  ivere  carried  at 
the  funerals,  as  before,  to  the  grave,  and  put  therein,  upon  the  coffin,  over  the  face  of  tlie  dead  ; 
tliis  i  have  seen  done  in  many  places.*'  Bromley  in  Kent.  Gentleman's  Magazine  for 
June,   1747. 

Shakspearo  has  alluded  to  these  maiden  rites  in  Hamlet,  where  the  priest,  at  the 
interment  of  Ophelia,  says, 


**  Here  she  is  allowed  her  virgin  crani$. 


Her  maiden  strewments,  and  the  bringing  home 

or  bell  and  burial.''  Act  v,  ac.  1. 

The  term  crants,  observes  Johnson,  on  the  authority  of  a  correspondent,  is  the 
CiiTinan  word  for  garlands,  and  was  probably  retained  by  us  from  the  Saxons. 

Tlie  strewments  mentioned  in  this  passage  refer  to  a  pleasing  custom,  which  is 
still,  we  believe,  preserved  in  SVales,  of  scattering  flowers  over  the  graves  of  the 
deceased.*  It  is  manifestly  copied  from  the  funeral  rites  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, and  was  early  introduced  into  the  Christian  church;  for  St.  Jerome,  in  an 
epistle  to  his  friend  Pammachius  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  remarks,  **  whilst  other 
husbands  strawed  violets  and  roses,  and  lilies,  and  purple  flowers,  upon  the 
graves  of  their  wives,  and  comforted  themselves  with  such  like  oflices,  Pamma- 
chius bedewed  her  ashes  and  venerable  bones  with  the  balsam  of  alms;  f  and  Mr. 
Strutt,  in  his  **  Manners  and  Customs  of  England,"  tells  us,  "  that  of  old  it  was 
usual  to  adorn  the  graves  of  the  deceased  with  roses  and  other  flowers  (but  more 
especially  those  of  lovers,  round  whose  tombs  they  have  often  planted  rose  trees)  : 
Some  traces,"  he  observes,  **  of  this  ancient  custom  are  yet  remaining  in  the 
church-yard  of  Oakley,  in  Surry,  which  is  full  of  rose  trees  planted  round  the 
graves.":}: 

Many  of  the  dramas  of  our  immortal  bard  bear  testimony  to  his  partiality  for 
this  elegantly  aflbctionate  tribute ;  a  practice  which  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
was,  in  the  country  at  least,  not  uncommon  in  his  days:  thus  Capulet,  in  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  observes, 

**  Our  bridal  flowers  serve  for  a  buried  corse ;  *^  Act  iv,  sc.  5. 

and  the  Queen  in  Ilamlet  is  represented  as  performing  the  ceremony  at  tlie 
grave  of  Qphelia  : 

See  Pratl's  Gleanings  in  WhIcs,  and  Mason's  Elcpv  in  a  Church-jard  in  Wales. 
•}•  Bourne's  Antiq.  apud  Brand,  p.  45.  \  Anglo  Saxon  JErUt  vol.  i.  p.  69. 
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*'  Quetm,    Sweets  to  the  sweet :  Farewell !  (Scanning  Flower $.) 

I  hop'd  thou  shoiUd^st  have  been  my  Hamlet's  wire ; 
I  thought  thy  bride-bed  to  have  deck*d,  sweet  maid, 
And  not  have  strewM  thy  grave."  Act  v,  so.  1 . 

it  was  considered,  likewise,  as  a  duty  incumbent  on  the  survivors,  annually  to 
plant  shrubs  and  flowers  upon,  and  to  tend  and  keep  neat,  the  turf  which  covered 
the  remains  of  their  beloved  friends  ;  in  accordance  with  this  usage,  Mariana  is 
drawn  in  Pericles  decorating  the  tomb  of  her  nurse  : 


•  **  1  will  rob  TeUus  of  her  weed. 


To  strew  thy  green  with  flowers:  the  yellows,  blues, 

The  purple  violets,  and  marigolds, 

Shall,  as  a  chaplet,  hang  upon  thy  grave, 

While  summer  days  do  last : ""  Aet  iv,  sc.  1. 

and  Arriragus,  in  Cymbeline,  pathetically  exclaims, 


-'*  With  fairest  flowers, 


Whilst  summer  lasts,  and  I  live  here,  Fidele, 

in  sweeten  thy  sad  grave :  Thou  shalt  not  lack 

The  flower,  that*8  like  thy  face,  pale  primrose ;  nor 

The  azurM  hare-bell,  like  thy  veins;  no,  nor 

The  leaf  of  eglantine,  whom  not  to  slander, 

Ont-8weeten*d  not  thy  breath.'**  Act  iv,  sc.  9. 

The  only  relic  which  yet  exists  in  this  country  of  a  custom  so  interesting,  is  to 
he  found  in  the  practice  of  protecting  the  hallowed  mound  by  twigs  of  osier,  an 
attention  to  the  mansions  of  the  dead,  which  is  still  observable  in  most  of  the 
counlry-church-yards  in  the  south  of  England. 

We  have  thus  advanced  in  pursuit  of  our  object,  namely,  **  A  Survey  of  Country 
Life  during  the  Age  of  Shakspeare,"  as  far  as  a  sketch  of  its  manner  and  customs, 
resulting  from  a  brief  description  of  rural  characters,  holidays,  and  festivals, 
^akes,  fairs,  weddings,  and  burials,  will  carry  us;  and  we  shall  now  proceed 
*ith  the  picture,  by  adding  some  account  oi  those  diversions  of  our  ancestors  which 
rould  not  with  propriety  find  a  place  under  any  of  the  topics  that  have  been 
hitherto  noticed ;  endeavouring  in  our  progress  to  render  the  great  dramatic  bard 
the  chief  illustrator  of  his  own  times. 

*  In  Mr.  Malkin'8  notes  on  Mason's  Elegy,  we  have  the  following  clennt  and  pleasing  description  of 
lUi  pathetic  costom,  as  it  still  exists  in  Wales : — ^**  It  is  a  very  ancient  and  general  practice  in  Glamorgan," 
W  reasarks,  **to  (ilant  flowers  on  the  graves,  so  that  many  Church-yards  have  something  like  the  splendour 
fl(a  rich  and  various  parterre.  Besides  this  it  is  usual  to  strew  the  graves  with  flowers  and  ever-greens, 
vidua  the  Church  as  well  as  out  of  it,  thrice  at  least  every  year,  on  the  same  principle  of  delicate  respect 
■i  the  stones  are  whitened. 

^So  flowen  or  ever-greens  are  permitted  to  be  planted  on  graves  but  such  as  are  sweet-scented :  the 
piak  and  polyanthus,  sweet  Williams,  gUliflowers,  and  carnations,  mignionette,  thyme,  hyssop,  camomile, 
loscamy,  make  op  the  pious  decoration  of  this  consecrated  garden. 

"The  white  rose  is  always  planted  on  a  virgin's  tomb.  The  red  rose  is  appropriated  to  the  grave  of  any 
pcnoB  distimibhed  for  goodness,  and  especially  benevolence  of  character. 

**Ib  the  Easter  week  most  generally  the  graves  are  newly  dressed,  and  manured  with  fresh  earth, 
vhiB  such  flowers  or  ever-sreens  as  may  be  wanted  or  wished  for  are  planted.  In  the  Whitsuntide 
Holidi^,  or  rather  the  preceding  week,  the  graves  are  again  looked  after,  weeded,  and  otherwise  dressed, 
«v,  if  necessary,  planted  again.-^This  work  the  nearest  relations  of  the  deceased  always  do  with  their  own 
kaads»  aad  never  by  servants  or  hired  persons.— 

**  When  A  joung  couple  are  to  be  married,  their  ways  to  the  Church  are  strewed  with  sweet-scented 
flmvcTB  and  ever-greens.    When  a  young  unmarried  person  dies,  his  or  her  wavs  to  the  grave  are  also 


be  spared,  or  a  sprig  of  thyme,  from  the  grave  of  a  beloved  or  respected  person,  to  wear  it  in  remem- 
brsaee ;  bat  they  never  take  much,  lest  they  should  deface  the  growth  on  the  grave.— 

^  These  elegant  and  highly  pathetic  customs  of  South  Wales  make  the  best  impression  on  the  mind. 
What  can  be  more  afiiecting  than  to  see  all  the  youth  of  both  sexes  in  a  village,  and  in  evenr  village  through 
«kich  the  corpse  pawes,  dressed  in  their  best  apparel,  and  strewing  with  sweet-scented  flowers  the  ways 
along  which  one  of  their  beloved  neighbours  goes  to  his  or  her  marriage-bed.** 

Malkin*$  Scenery ^  Antiquitiee,  and  Biography  of  South  Walee,  4to.  1804.  p.  606. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

View  of  Country  Life  daring  the  Age  of  8hakspeare  continued— Diversions. 

The  attempt  to  describe  all  the  numerous  rural  diversions  iivhich  were  prevalent 
during  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  would  be,  in  the  highest  degree,  superfluous  ;  for 
the  greatest  part  of  them,  it  is  evident,  must  remain,  with  such  slight  or  gradual 
modification  as  to  require  but  little  notice.  It  will  be,  therefore,  our  endeavour, 
in  the  course  of  this  chapter,  after  giving  a  catalogue  of  the  principal  country 
diversions  of  the  era  in  question,  to  dwell  only  upon  those  which  have  subse- 
quently undergone  such  alterations  as  to  render  their  former  atate  an  object  of 
novelty  and  curiosity. 

This  catalogue  may  be  taken,  with  tolerable  accuracy,  from  Randal  Holme  of 
Chester,  and  from  Robert  Burton  ;  the  former  enumerating  the  games  and  di- 
versions of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  latter  tliose  of  the  prior  part  of  tlie 
seventeenth.  If  to  these  we  add  the  notices  to  be  drawn  from  Shakspeare,  the 
sketch  will,  there  is  reason  to  suppose,  prove  sufficiently  extensive. 

In  the  list  of  Randal  Holme  will  be  found  the  names  of  some  juvenile  sports, 
which  are  now  perhaps  no  longer  explicable ;  this  poetical  antiquary,  however, 
shall  speak  for  himself. 

^  ^— >They  dare  challenge  for  to  throw  the  stedge; 
To  jumpe  or  lepe  over  ditch  or  hedge ; 
To  wra&tle,  play  at  stool -balle,  or  to  runne; 
To  pitch  the  barre  or  to  shotc  offe  the  gnune ; 
To  play  at  loggets,  nineholes,  or  ten  pinnes; 
To  trye  it  out  at  fote  balle  by  the  shinnes; 
At  ticke  tacke,  seize  noddy,  maw,  or  ruffe ; 
Hot-cockles,  leape  firogg^,  or  blindman^s  buffe ; 
To  drinke  the  halfer  pottes,  or  deale  at  the  whole  canne ; 
To  playe  at  chesse,  or  pue,  and  inke-horinne ; 
To  daunce  the  morris,  playe  at  barley  breake ; 
At  alle  exploytes  a  mau  can  thinke  or  speake ; 
At  shove-^te,  'venter  poynte,  at  crosse  and  pyle ; 
At  **  Beshrewe  him  thaf  s  last  at  any  style ;  ** 
At  lepyngc  over  a  Christmas  bon  fyer, 
Or  at  the  "  drawynge  dame  owte  o'  the  myre  ;  ^ 
At  **  Shoote  cock,  Gregory/'  stoole-ball,  and  what  not; 
Pick^-poynt,  top,  and  scourge  to  make  him  hot."  * 

Burton,  after  mentioning  Hawking,  Hunting,  Fowling,  and  Fishing,  says, 
**  many  other  sports  and  recreations  there  be,  much  in  use,  as  ringing,  bowling, 
shooting,  (with  the  bow),  keelpins,  tronks,  coits,  pitching  bars,  hurling,  wrestHng, 
leaping,  running,  fencing,  mustring,  swimming,  wasters,  foiles,  foot-ball,  balown, 
quintan,  etc.,  and  many  such  which  are  the  common  recreations  of  the  Country 
folks."  \  He  subsequently  adds  bull  and  bear  baiting  as  common  to  both  coun- 
trymen and  :|:  citizens,  and  then  subjoins  to  the  list  of  rural  amusements,  dancing, 
singing,  masking,  mumming,  and  stage-players.  §  For  the  ordinary  recreations 
of  winter,  as  well  in  the  country  as  in  town,  he  recommends  **  cards,  tables  and 
dice,  shovclboord,  chess^play,  the  philosopher  s  game,  small  trunks,  shuttle-cock, 
billiards,  musick,  masks,  singing,  dancing,  ule  games,  frolicks,  jests,  riddles, 
catches,  purposes,  questions  and  commands,  and  merry  tales."  ** 

From  this  statement  it  will  immediately  api)ear,  that  many  of  the  rural  divcr- 

♦  MS.  Harl.  Libr.,  No.  9057,  apud  Slrutt's  Customs.  &c. 

t  Burton's  Aimtomy  of  Melauilioly,  8th  edit.  fol.  1676  p.  169,  170. 

i  Ibid  p.  172.  $  Ibid.  p.  174.  •'  Ibid  p.  17-J. 
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MODS  of  this  period  are  those  likewise  of  the  present  day,  and  that  no  large  portion 
of  the  catalogue  can  with  propriety  call  for  a  more  extended  notice. 

At  the  head  of  those  which  demand  some  brief  elucidation,  we  shall  place  the 
Itinerant  Stage,  a  country  amusement,  however,  which,  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth, 
was  fast  degenerating  into  contempt.  The  .performance  of  secular  plays  by  stroll* 
iog  compaDies  of  minstrels,  had  been  much  encouraged  for  two  or  three  centuries, 
not  only  by  the  yulgar,  but  by  the  nobility,  into  whose  castles  and  halls  they  were 
gladly  admitted,  and  handsomely  rewarded.  At  the  commencement  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  the  custom  was  still  common,  and  Mr.  Steevens,  as  a  proof  of  it, 
has  furnished  us  with  the  following  entry  from  the  fifth  Earl  of  Northumberland's 
Household  Book,  which  was  begun  in  the  year  1512 : — 

''Rewards to  Playen. 


«4 


Item,  to  be  payd  to  the  said  Richard  Gowge  and  Thomas  Percy  for  rewards  to  players 
fir  playes  playd  in  Christy amas  by  stranegers  in  my  house  aDer  xid.  every  play  by  esUmacion 
Mome  xi^Js.  iiijd.  Whidi  ys  appoynted  to  be  paid  to  the  said  Richard  Oowge  and  Thomas  Percy 
at  the  said  ChristyDmas  to  full  contenlacion  of  the  said  reward  ys  ixiiijs.  iiijd." 

That  these  itinerants  were  still  occasionally  admitted  into  the  country  mansions 
of  the  great,  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  we  have  satisfactory  evidence;  but  it 
may  be  sufficient  here  to  remark,  that  Elizabeth  herself  was  entertained  with  an 
historical  play  at  Kenelworth  Castle,  by  performers  who  came  for  that  purpose 
from  Coventry;  and  that  Shakspeare  has  favoured  us  with  another  instance,  by 
the  introduction  of  the  following  scene  in  his  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  supposed  to 
have  been  written  in  1594 : — 

"  Lord,    sirrah,  go  aee  what  trumpet  tie  that  sounds  :— 

Exit  Servant. 
Belilce,  some  noble  gentleman ;  that  means, 
Travelling  some  journey,  to  repose  him  here.— 

He-enter  a  Servant, 
How  now  ?  who  is  it  ? 

Serv,  An  it  please  your  honour, 

Players  that  offer  service  to  your  lordship. 
Lord.    Bid  them  come  near  :— 

Enter  Players. 

Now,  fellows,  you  are  welcome. 

1  Play.     We  thank  your  honour. 

Lord-    Do  you  intend  to  stay  i^ith  me  to  night  ? 

2  Play.    So  please  your  lordship  to  accept  our  duty. 
Lord.    With  all  my  heart. — 

Go,  sirrah,  take  them  to  the  buttery, 

And  give  them  Oiendly  welcome  every  one : 

Let  them  want  nothing  that  my  house  affords."  Act  I,  sc.  1. 

From  this  passage  it  may  be  deduced,  that  the  itinerant  players  of  this  period 
were  held  in  no  higher  estimation  than  menial  servants;  an  inference  which  is 
corroborated  by  referring  to  the  anonymous  play  of  A  Taming  of  a  Shrew,  written 
about  1590,  where  the  entry  of  the  players  is  thus  marked,  **  Enter  two  of  the  plaiers, 
with  |>acks  at  their  backs."  The  abject  condition  of  these  strollers,  Mr.  Pope  has 
attributed,  perhaps  too  hastily,  to  the  stationary  performers  of  this  reign ;  **the  top 
of  the  profession,"  he  observes,  **  were  then  mere  players,  not  gentlemen  of  the 
stage;  they  were  led  into  the  buttery  by  the  steward,  not  placed  at  the  lord's 
table,  or  the  lady's*  toilette;"  a  passage  on  which  Mr.  Malone  has  remarked, 
that  Pope  **  seems  not  to  have  observed,  that  the  players  here  introduced  are 
^toilers;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  our  author,  Heminge,  Burbage, 
Coodell,  etc.,  who  were  licensed  by  King  James,  were  treated  in  this  manner." 

^  Pope's  Preface  to  his  editiou  of  Shak!«peare. 
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On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Steerens  supports  the  opinion  of  Pope  bj  meitiDg,  that 


'*  At  the  period  when  this  comedy  (Taming  of  a  Skiew)  vaa  writtfln,  and  tor  mail  yaan 
the  profeMion  of  a  player  vat  scarcely  allowed  to  be  reputable.  The  iaiaglned  dlgnHf  ,**  ha  can- 
tiniiei,  **  of  tboie  who  did  not  beloDg  to  Itinerant  compaoleay  It,  thenfare*  nnwatthy  coaaldenp 
tioo.  I  can  at  eatUy  bdlere  that  the  hlmideriDg  edlton  of  the  firti  IbUo  wen  aaftrad  to  taan 
their  handt  on  Qoeen  ElKxabeih't  chair  of  tUle,  at  that  they  wereadmUled  to  the  table  of  the 
Earl  of  Lelcetter,  or  the  toilette  of  Lady  Hontden.  LiheSlqphen.UieferylbBfaihisllamaar, 
the  greatest  faidolgenee  oar  hittrlonle  leadert  coaM  haTo  eipecled.  would  hate  been  a  mndMr 
anda  napkin  In  the  buttery." 

The  inference,  however,  which  Mr.  Malone  haa  drawn,  apjpeais  to  hiYe  the 
authority  of  Shakispeare  himself;  for  wlien  Hamlet  is  infcmcned  m  ttie  arrival  of  the 
players,  he  exclaims,  ^^  How  chances  it,  they  travel:  their  residenoe,  both  in 
reputation  and  profit,  was  better  both  ways;"  a  question,  the  drift  of  which 
even  Mr.  Steevens  explains  in  the  following  words :    '*  How  chanoea  it  tbej 
travel? — i.  e.  How  happens  it  that  they  are  become  strollersT— Their  leaideBe^ 
both  in  reputation  and  profit,  was  better  both  ways— i.  e.  To  have  muiaed  ia  a 
settled  theatre  was  the  more  honourable  as  well  as  the  more  lucrative  situation.'' 
We  have  every  reason,  therefore,  to  suppose,  that  the  diflmnce  between  the 
stroller  and  the  licensed  {performer  wras  in  Shakspeare*s  time  consideraUe;  aad 
that  the  latter,  although  not  the  companion  of  lords  and  countesses,  was  fadd  ia 
a  very  respectable  light,  if  his  personal  conduct  vrere  good,  and  became  the  occa- 
sional associate  of  the  first  literary  characters  of  the  age;  while  the  former  was 
frequently  degraded  beneath  the  rank  of  a  servant,  and,  in  the  statute,  indeed,  S9 
Eliz.  ch.  4.  he  is  classed  with  rogues,  vagabonds,  and  sturdy  beggars. 

This  depreciation  of  the  character  of  the  itinerant  player,  towards  the  dose  of 
Elizabeth's  reign,  soon  narrowed  his  field  of  action;  tne  opulent  became  unwilling 
to  admit  into  their  houses  persons  thus  legally  branded;  and  the  stroller  wti 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  exhibiting  his  talents  at  wakes  and  lairs,  on  temporary 
scafTolds  and  barrel  heads;  ^4f  he  pen  for  thee  once,'*  says  Ben  Jonson,  address- 
ing a  strolling  player,  ''thou  shalt  not  need  to  travell,  with  thy  pumps  foil  of 
gravcll,  any  more,  after  a  blinde  jade  and  a  hamper,  and  stalk  upon  boards  and 
barrel-heads  to  an  old  crackt  trumpet."  * 

Many  country-towns,  indeed,  at  this  period,  were  privileged  to  hold  fairs  by  ex- 
hibiting a  certain  number  of  stage  plays  at  their  annual  fairs.  Of  these,  Man- 
ningtree  in  Essex  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated;  Heywood  mentions  it  as 
notorious  for  yearly  plays  at  its  fair;  and  that  its  festivity  on  these  occasions  was 
equally  known,  is  evident  from  Shakspeare's  comparison  of  FalstafTto  a  *'  roasted 
Manningtrec  ox  with  a  pudding  in  his  belly."  The  histrionic  fame  of  Manning- 
tree  Mr.  Malone  proves  by  two  quotations  from  Nashe  and  Decker;  the  former 
exclaiming  in  a  poem,  called  ''  The  Choosing  of  Valentines," 


— —  "  Or  see  a  play  of  strange  monlitie, 

8hew0B  by  bachelrie  of  Mannnig-'tre^f 

Wberelo  the  countrie  franklins  flock-meale  swarme; " 

and  the  latter  observing,  in  a  tract  entitled  ^'  Seven  deadly  Sinnes  of  London,'* 
1607,  that  ^*'  Cruelty  has  got  another  part  to  play;  it  is  acted  like  the  old  monds 
at  Manningtree." 

This  custom  of  stage-playing  at  annual  fairs  continued  to  support  a  few  itinerant 
companies;  but  in  general,  after  the  halls  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  were  shut 
against  them,  %  they  divided  into  small  parties  of  three  or  four,  and  at  fength 

•  Poetaster,  1601,  vide  Ben  Jonson's  Works,  fol.  edit,  of  1640,  vol.  i.  p.  387. 
t  Apology  for  Acior»,  1611. 

%  By  the  Ktatutc  of  the  39  Eliz.  aay  baron  of  the  realm  might  license  a  company  of  playem;  but  by  the 
statute  of  first  James  1.  *<it  i«  declared  and  enacted,  that  from  thenceforth  no  authority  given,  or  to  be 
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became  mere  jugglers,  jesters,  and  puppet-show  exhibitors.  This  last-mentioned 
amusement,  indexed,  and  its  professors,  seem  to  have  been  known,  in  this  country, 
aoder  the  name  of  motions,  and  motion-men,  as  early  as  tlie  commencement  of 
the  sixteenth  century;  *  and  the  term,  indeed,  continued  to  be  thus  applied  in 
the  time  of  Jonson,  who  repeatedly  uses  it,  in  his  ''  Bartholomew  Fair.''  f  The 
degradation  of  the  strolling  companies,  by  the  statutes  of  Elizabeth  and  James, 
rendered  theexhibition  of  automaton  figures,  at  this  period,  common  throughout  the 
kingdom.  They  are  alluded  to  by  Shakspeare  under  the  appellation  of  drolleries; 
thus  in  the  Tempest,  Alonzo,  alarmed  at  the  strange  shapes  bringing  in  the  ban- 
qnet,  exclaims, 

^  Giye  us  kind  keepers,  heavens!  What  were  these  ?  " 

a  question  to  which  Sebastian  replies, 

"*  A  LIVING  drollery,''  Act  iU,  so.  3.    I 

meaning  by  this  epithet  to  distinguish  them  from  the  wooden  puppets,  the  perfor- 
mers in  the  shows  called  drolleries. 

A  Tery  popular  annual  diversion  was  celebrated,  during  the  age  of  Shakspeare, 
and  lor  more  than  twenty-five  years  after,  on  the  Gotswoldllills  in  Gloucestershire. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  rural  games  which  constituted  this  anniversary,  were 
fMmded  by  one  Robert  Dover  on  the  accession  of  James  I. ;  %  but  it  appears  to  be 
ascertainai  that  Dover  was  only  the  reviver,  with  additional  splendour,  of  sports 
which  had  been  yearly  exhibited,  at  an  early  period,  on  the  same  spot,  and  perhaps 
ooly  discontinued  for  a  short  time  before  their  revival  in  1603. 

"  l^e  may  learn  from  Rudder's  History  or  Olocestershire/'  says  Mr.  Chalmers,  *'•  that,  in 
more  early  times,  there  was  at  Cottswold  a  customary  meeting,  every  year,  at  Whitsonlidc,  called 
JB  ale,  or  Whitson-ale,  which  was  attended  by  all  the  lads,  and  the  lasses,  of  the  villagery,  who, 
aoBoaily,  cbose  a  Lord  and  Lady  of  the  Vu/e,  who  were  the  authorized  rulers  of  the  rustic 
reteOert.  There  is  in  the  Church  of  Cirencester,  say  Rudder,  an  ancient  monument,  in  basso 
rdifro,  that  evinces  the  antiquity  of  those  games,  which  were  Icnown  to  Shalispeare,  before  the 
actesfion  of  Ring  James.  They  were  Icoown,  also,  to  Drayton  early  in  that  reign :  for  upon  the 
Bsp  of  Qlocestershire,  which  precedes  the  fourlcenlh  song,  there  is  a  representation  of  a  Whitsun- 
lie,  with  a  Hay  pole,  which  last  is  inscribed  '  Heigh  for  Cotswold.' 

*'  Ascending,  next,  faire  Cotswold's  plaines. 
She  revels  with  the  Shepherd's  swaiues."  S 

Mr.  Strutt  also  is  of  opinion  that  the  Cotswold  games  had  a  much  higher  origin 
than  tlie  time  of  Dover,  and  observes  that  they  are  evidently  alluded  to  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines  by  John  Ileywood  the  epigrammatist: 

**  He  fometh  lilce  a  liore,  the  beaste  should  seeme  bol(|e. 
For  he  is  as  fierce  as  a  lyon  of  Cotswold."  ** 

In  confirmation  of  these  statements  it  may  be  added » that  Mr.  Steevens  and 
Mr.  Chalmers  have  remarked,  that  in  Randolph's  poems,  1638,  is  to  be  found 

pntm  or  nade,  by  any  iMron  of  this  realm,  or  any  other  honourable  personage  of  greater  degree,  unto  any 
wifrifide  players,  minstrels,  jugglers,  bearward,  or  any  other  idle  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  using  any 
■riawful  games  or  plays,  to  play  or  act,  should  be  available  to  free  or  discharge  the  said  persons,  or  any 
•f  then,  from  the  pains  and  punishments  of  rogues,  of  vagabonds,  and  sturdy  beggars,  in  the  said  statutes 
(dboMe  flf  Elix.)  mentioned." 

*  A  character  ia  Gammar  Gvrton's  Needlt,  says  Mr.  Strutt,  a  comedy  supposed  to  have  been  vrritlen 
kJb.  1517,  declares  he  will  go  "  and  travel  with  young  Goose,  the  motioit-^nan^  for  a  puppet-player.^  * 
reference,  however^  is  inaccurate,  for  after  a  diligent  perusal  of  the  comedy  in  question,  no  such  pas- 
is  to  be  found. 

f  Ben  Jonsou's  Works,  fol.  edit.  l&IO,  vol.  ii.  p.  77,  act  v.  sc.  4. 


t  Vide  Maione  on  the  Chronological  Order  of  Sfiakspcare's  I*Iays. 


Cbaimers's  SupplemcntaJ  Apology,  p.  323,  note  a.  **  Strutt's  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  20, 

*  5tniU*>  SporUtod  PMUmn,  p.  too,  note  b. 
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^' An  edogue  on  the  noble  assemblies  revivei  on  Gotswold  hfHf  Iiy  Hr.  Roiert 
Do? er ;  and  in  D'Avenani's  poems  published  the  same  year,  a  oopj  of  venes  ''b 
celebration  of  the  yearely  preserver  of  the  games  at  Gotswold/* 

The  Reviver  of  these  far-famed  games  was  an  enterprising  attorney,  ■  nattve  of 
Rarton  on  the  Heath  in  Warwickshire,  and  consequently  a  near  Deigbboiir  to 
Shakspeare's  country-residence.  He  obtained  permission  from  King  Junes  to  be 
the  director  of  these  annual  sports,  which  he  superintended  in  person  for  forty 
years.  They  were  resorted  to  by  prodigious  multitudes  of  people,  and  by  all  tbe 
nobility  and  gentry  for  sixty  miles  round,  until  *Uhe  rascally  rebdlkm,**  to  adopt 
the  phraseology  of  Anthony  Wood,  *<  was  b^un  by  the  Presbyterians,  which  gave 
a  stop  to  their  proceedings,  and  spoiled  all  that  was  generous  and  Ingeniooi 
elsewhere.*'  * 

They  consisted  originally,  and  previous  to  the  direction  of  Dover,  merelt  of 
athletic  exercises,  such  as  wresUing,  leaping,  cudgel-playing,  sword  and  buckler 
fighting,  pitching  the  bar,  throwing  the  sledge,  tossing  the  pike,  eto.  ete.    To 
these  Dover  added  coursing  for  the  genUemen  and  dancing  for  the  ladtos;  a  tem-   ^ 
porary  castle  of  boards  being  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  lair  sex,  and  a   j 
silver  collar  adjudged  as  a  prize  for  the  fleetest  greyhound. 

To  these  two  eras  of  the  Gotswold  Games  Shakspeare  alludes  in  the  Second  But 
of  King  Henry  IV.,  and  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.  Justice  Shallow  rebn 
to  the  original  stete  of  this  diversion,  when  in  the  first  of  these  dramas  he  enmae- 
rates  among  the  swinge-bucklers,  *'Will  Squeele,  a  Gotsole  man;**  and  is 
Dover's  improvement  of  them,  when,  in  the  second,  he  repreiwnts  Slender  asking 
Page,  '^How  does  your  fallow  greyhound,  Sir?  I  heard  say,  he  was  out-ron  on 
Golsale." 

Dover,  tradition  says,  was  highly  delighted  with  the  superintendence  ci  theie 
games,  and  assumed,  during  his  direction  of  them,  a  great  deal  of  steto  and  con- 
sequence. ^<  Gaptein  Dover,"  relates  Granger,  a  title  which  courtesy  had  probaUj 
bestowed  on  this  public-spirited  attorney,  ^*had  not  only  the  permisston  of  James 
I.  to  celebrate  the  Gotswdd  Games,  but  appeared  in  the  very  deaths  which  thai 
monarch  had  formerly  worn  f ,  and  with  much  more  dignity  in  his  air  and 
aspect.":}: 

In  1636,  there  was  published  at  London  a  smaU  quarto,  entitled,  ^'Annalia 
Dubrensia,  upon  the  yearly  Celebration  of  Mr.  Robert  Dover's  Olympic  Games, 
upon  Gotswold  Hills,  a  book  consisting  entirely  of  recommendatory  verses,  written 
by  Jonson,  Drayton,  Randolph,  and  many  others,  and  with  a  print  prefixed  of 
Dover  on  horseback. 

It  is  probable  that,  at  this  period,  and  for  many  subsequent  years,  there  were 
several  places  in  the  kingdom  which  had  Games  somewhat  similar  to  those  of 
Gotswold,  thougli  not  quite  so  celebrated ;  for  Heath  says,  that  a  carnival  of  this 
kind  was  kept  every  year,  about  the  middle  of  July,  upon  Halgaver-moor,  near 
Bodwin  in  Cornwall;  "resorted  to  by  thousands  of  people.  The  sports  and  pas- 
times here  held  were  so  well  liked,"  he  relates,  "by  Charles  the  Second,  when 
he  touched  here  in  his  way  to  Sicily,  that  he  became  a  brother  of  the  jovial  society. 
The  custom,"  he  adds,  "of  keeping  this  Carnival  is  said  to  be  as  old  as  the 
Saxons."  § 

Of  the  four  great  rural  diversions.  Hawking,  Hunting,  Fowling  and  Fishing, 

the  first  will  require  the  greatest  share  of  our  attention,  as  it  is  now  neiffly,  if  not 

altogether  extinct,  and  w  as,  during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  tne  most 

prevalent  and  fashionable  of  all  amusements. 

To  the  very  commencement,  indeed,  of  the  seventeenth  century,  we  may  pointy 

*  AUiciue  Oxnn.  vol.  ii  p.  81*2. 

Thcj  were  given  him  by  Eiidymion  Porter,  the  King's  servant. 

BioffraphieaTHi^torv  of  EoKlaua,  vol.  ii.  p.  399.  Hvo.  edit,  of  1775. 

Strutt's  Sports  and  Faitiineb,  p.  SO,  and  Heath's  Deacription  of  Cornwall,  1750. 
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IS  to  the  zenith  of  its  popularity  and  reputation;  for  although  it  had  been  intro- 
duced into  this  country  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century/  it  was, 
Botii  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth,  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  conHned  to  the 
kigbest  rank  of  society.  During  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  however,  it 
Ascended  from  the  nobility  to  the  gentry  and  wealthy  yeomanry,  and  no  man 
could  then  have  the  smallest  pretension  to  the  character  of  a  gentleman  who  kept 
not  a  cast  of  hawks.  Of  this  a  ludicrous  instance  is  given  us  by  Ben  Jonson,  in 
his  '* Every  Han  in  his  Humour:" 

"  Mmsier  Stephen.    How  does  my  cousin  Edward,  uncle  ? 

Kmomell,     O,  well  cousse,  goe  in  and  see :  I  doubt  he  be  scarce  stirring  yet. 

&epk.  Unde,  afore  I  goe  in,  can  you  tell  me,  an^  he  have  ere  a  booke  of  the  sciences  of  hawk- 
i^  aod  hooting  ?  I  would  faine  borrow  it. 

Knme.     Why,  I  hope  you  will  not  a  hawking  now,  will  you  ? 

Stepk,  No,  oonsse;  but  Fll  practise  against  next  yere,  uncle.  I  Jhave  bought  me  a  hawke,  and 
1  hood,  and  bells,  and  all ;  I  lacke  nothing  but  a  booke  to  keepe  it  by. 

Kmom,     O,  most  ridiculous. 

Stepk.  Nay,  looke  you  now,  you  are  angrie,  uncle :  why  you  know,  an*  a  man  have  not  skill  in 
the  hawkiog,  and  hunting-languages  now-a-days,  I'll  not  give  a  rush  for  him.  They  are  more 
oodied  than  the  Greeke,  or  the  Latine.  He  is  for  no  gallant's  company  without  'hem. — ^A  fine 
jnt  ifaith !    Slid  a  gentleman  mun  show  himselfe  like  a  gentleman ! "  f 

That  the  character  of  Master  Stephen  is  not,  in  this  respect,  overcharged,  but 
Tfpresents  faithfully  the  fashionable  folly  of  the  age,  is  evident  from  many  con- 
temporary writers,  and  especially  from  that  sensible  old  author  Richard  Brathwait, 
who,  speaking  of  dogs  and  hawks,  says, 

"  They  are  to  be  used  only  as  pleasures  and  recreations,  of  which  to  speake  sparingly  were 
■Bch  better,  than  onely  to  discourse  of  them,  cu  if  our  whole  reading  were  in  them.  Neither 
doe  I  speake  this  without  just  cause ;  for  1  have  noted  this  fault  in  many  of  our  younger  brood  of 
OetOry,  who  either  for  want  of  education  in  learning,  or  their  owne  neglect  of  learning,  have  no 
attained  to  the  strength  of  making  their  fist  a  pearch  for  a  hatrkej  but  by  the  heipe  of 
bookes  of  faulconry,  whereby  they  are  instructed  in  the  words  of  art,  they  will  run  division 
apon  disoonrseof  this  pleasure :  whereas,  if  at  any  time  they  be  interrupted  by  occasion  of  some  other 
coolereDce,  these  Highflyers  are  presently  to  bee  mewed  up,  for  they  are  taken  from  their  element." 

Many  of  the  best  books  on  the  Art  of  Falconry  were  written,  indeed,  as  might 
be  expected,  during  this  universal  rage  for  the  amusement,  and  the  hawking 
coxcombs  of  the  day,  adopting  their  language  on  all  occasions,  became  necessarily 
obtrusive  and  pedantic  in  a  disgusting  degree.  Of  these  manuals  the  most 
popular  were  written  by  George  Turberville,  Gervase  Markham,  and  Edmund 
fiest.S 

But  the  most  detrimental  consequence  arising  from  the  universality  of  this  ele- 
gant diversion,  was  the  immense  expense  that  attended  it,  and  which  frequently 
involved  those  who  were  not  opulent  in  utter  ruin  :  a  result  not  to  be  wondered 

*  **  About  the  year  750,  Wioifrid,  or  Boniface,  a  native  of  Enf^Iand,  and  archbishop  of  Mods,  acquaints 
Ethdhald,  a  king  of  Kent,  that  he  has  sent  him  one  hawk,  two  falcons  and  two  shields,  i  And  Hedilbert,  a 
king  of  the  Mercians,  requests  the  same  archbishop  Wintfrid  to  send  him  two  falcons  which  have  been 
tmiacd  to  kOl  craneM.  See  Epistol.  Winifrtd.  (Bonifac.)!Mosunt.  1605.  1629.  And  in  Bibl.  Patr.  torn,  vi., 
Hd  ton.  xiii  P.  ZO."*— Warton's  Hist,  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  ii.  p.  221. 

f  Jonsoa's  Works,  fol.  vol.  i.  p  6.  act  i.  sc.  1. 

i  Brmtbwait's  English  Gentleman,  2d  edit.  1633.  p.  220. 

jf  **  The  Booke  of  Faulconrie,  or  Hawking,  for  the  onely  delight  and  pleasure  of  all  Noblemen  and  Gen- 
daoen  :  collected  out  of  the  bestaucthors,  as  wel  Italians  as  Frenchmen,  and  some  English  practises  withall 
eoBcemyiic  Faulconrie,  the  contentes  whereof  are  to  be  seene  in  the  next  page  folowyng.  By  Geo.  Tur' 
berf  ille.  Gentleman.  Nocet  empta  dolore  volnptas.  Imprinted  at  London  for  Chr.  Barker,  at  the  signe  of 
the  Grasboper  in  Paules  Churchr-yarde,  1575."  To  this  was  added,  tlie  **  Noble  Arte  of  Venerie  or  Hunt- 
iai;*.*'  and  a  rc-impressioo  of  bolhj  ^  newly  revived,  corrected,  and  augmented  with  many  additions  proper 
to  these  present  times,''  was  published  by  Thomas  Purfof)t,  in  1611. 

(lenase  Markham  published  in  1595  the  edition  of  Dame  Julyana  Barne's  Treatise  on  Hawking  and 
Hunting,  which  we  have  formerly  noticc^d,  and  which  was  first  printed  by  Caxton,  and  afterwards  by  Winkin 
De  Wuide;  and  in  1615,  the  first  edition  of  his  Country  Contentments,  which  contains  a  treatise  ou 
Hawking;  a  work  so  popular,  that  it  reached  thirteen  or  fourteen  editions. 

Bdnmid  Bett,  who  trained  and  sold  hawks,  printed  a  treatise  on  Havvki  and  Hawkiog  in  1619. 
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at,  when  wo  And,  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  goss- 
hawk  and  a  tassel-hawk  were  not  to  be  purchased  for  less  than  a  hundred  marks; 
and  that  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  Sir  Thomas  Monson  gave  one  thousand  pounds 
for  a  cast  of  hawks.  Brathwait,  in  his  usual  strain  of  propriety,  advises  those  who 
are  not  possessed  of  good  estates,  to  give  up  all  idea  of  this  diversion,  and  exposes 
its  indiscriminate  pursuit  in  the  following  pleasant  manner:  — 

*<  This  pleasure,^*  observes  be,  **  as  it  is  a  princely  deligbt,  so  il  moYetb  many  to  be  so  dearely 
enamoured  of  it,  as  they  will  undergoe  any  charge,  rather  than  foregoe  it :  vbich  makes  mee 
recall  to  mind  a  merry  tale  which  1  have  read,  to  this  effect.     Divers  men  having  entered  into 
discourse,  touching  the  superfluous  care  (I  will  not  say  folly)  of  such  as  kept  dogs  and  hawlies  for 
hawldng ;  one  Paulus  a  FlorenUne  stood  up  and  spake :  Not  without  cause  (quoth  bee)  did  that 
foole  of  Millan  laugh  at  these ;  and  being  entreated  to  tell  the  tale,  bee  thus  proceeded  ;  upon  a 
time  (quoth  bee)  there  was  a  citizen  of  Millan,  a  physUian  for  such  as  were  distracted  or  lunalicke  ; 
who  took  upon  him  within  a  cerlaine  time  to  cure  such  as  were  brought  unto  him.     And  bee 
cared  them  afler  this  sort :  Hee  bad  a  plat  of  ground  neere  his  house,  and  in  it  a  pit  of  corrupt 
and  stinking  water,  wherein  be  t>ound  such  as  were  mad  to  a  slake,  some  of  them  knee  deepe, 
others  to  the  groin,  and  some  others  deeper  according  to  the  degree  of  their  roadnesse,  where  hee 
so  long  pined  them  with  water  and  hanger,  Ull  they  seemed  sound.     Now  amongst  others,  there 
was  one  brought,  whom  be  had  put  thigh-deepe  in  water ;  who  afler  fifteen  dayes  began  to  re- 
cover, beseeching  the  pbysilian  that  be  might  be  taken  out  of  the  water.     The  pbysilian  taking 
compassion  of  him,  tooke  him  oat,  but  with  this  condition,  that  he  should  not  goe  out  of  the 
roome.    Having  ot»eyed  him  cerlaine  days,  he  gave  him  lit»erty  to  waike  up  and  downe  the  house, 
but  not  to  passe  the  oat-gate ;  while  the  rest  of  his  companions,  which  were  many,  remaining  in 
the  water,  diligently  observed  the  physitian's  command.     Now  it  chanced,  as  on  a  time  be  stood 
at  the  gate  (for  out  be  durst  not  goe,  for  feare  he  should  return  to  the  pit),  he  beckoned  to  a  yong 
gentleman  to  come  unto  him,  who  had  a  bawke  and  two  spaniels,  being  moved  with  the  novelty 
thereof ;  for  to  his  remembrance  before  be  fell  mad,  he  had  never  seen  the  like.     The  yong  gen- 
tleman being  come  unto  him ;  Sir  (quoth  he)  I  pray  you  hear  nieea  word  or  two,  and  answer  mec 
at  your  pleasure  :  What  is  this  you  ride  on  (quoth  he)  and  how  do  you  imploy  him?    This  is  a 
horse  (replied  be)  and  I  keepe  him  for  hawking.    But  what  call  you  that  you  carry  on  your  fist, 
and  bow  do  you  use  it  ?  This  is  a  bawke  (said  he)  and  I  use  to  flie  with  it  at  pluver  and  partridge. 
But  what  (quoth  be)  are  these  which  follow  you,  what  doe  they,  or  wherein  do  they  profit  you  ? 
These  are  dogges  (said  be)  and  necessary  for  hawking,  to  find  and  retrieve  my  game.     And  what 
were  these  birds  worth,  for  which  you  provide  so  many  things,  if  you  should  reckon  all  you  take 
for  a  wholcf  yeere?     Who  answering,  be  knew  not  well,  but  they  were  worth  a  very  little,  not 
above  six  crownes.     The  man  replied ;  what  then  may  be  the  charge  you  are  at  wilh  your  horse, 
dogges  and  bawke  ?    Some  flflie  crowns,  said  be.     Whereat,  as  one  wondering  at  the  folly  of  the 
yong  gentleman  :  Away,  away.  Sir,  I  pray  you  quickly,  and  fly  t»efore  oar  physitian  returne  home : 
for  if  he  find  you  here,  as  one  that  is  maddest  man  alive,  he  will  throw  yoo  into  his  pit,  there  to 
be  cured  wilh  others,  that  have  lost  their  wits ;  and  more  than  all  others,  for  he  will  set  you  chin- 
deepe  in  the  water.     Inferring  hence,  that  the  use  or  exercise  of  hawking  is  the  greatest  folly, 
unlesse  sometimes  used  by  such  as  are  of  good  estate,  and  for  recreation  sake. 

'*  Neither  is  this  pleasure  or  recreation  herein  taxed,  but  the  excessive  and  immoderate  expencc 
which  many  are  at  in  maintaining  this  pleasure.  Who  as  they  should  be  wary  in  the  expence  of 
their  coine.  so  much  more  circumspect  in  their  expence  of  time.  So  as  in  a  word,  1  could  wish 
yong  gentlemen  never  to  bee  so  taken  with  this  pleasure,  as  to  lay  aside  the  dispatch  of  more 
serious  occasions,  for  a  flight  of  feathers  in  the  ay  re."  * 

The  same  prudent  advice  occurs  in  an  author  who  wrote  immediately  subse- 
quent to  Brathwait,  and  who,  though  a  lover  of  the  diversion,  stigmatises  the  folly 
of  its  general  adoption. 

**  As  for  hawking,*'  says  he,  ''I  commend  it  In  some,  condemne  it  in  others;  in  men  of 
qaalitie  whose  estates  will  well  support  it,  I  commend  it  as  a  generous  and  noble  qualitie ;  but  in 
men  of  meane  ranke  and  religious  men,  f  I  condemne  it  wilh  Blesensis,  as  an  idle  and  foolish 
vanitie ;  for  1  have  ever  thought  it  a  kind  of  madnesse  for  such  men,  to  bestow  ten  pounds  in 

*  Brathwait's  English  Oentlcman,  2il  edit.  1633.  p.  201-203. 

t  Henry  Peacham,  who  remarkii  of  Hawkini;,  that  it  is  a  recreation  **  very  commendable  and  befitting  a 
Noble  or  Gentleman  to  exerciae,*^  adds,  that  ^  bj  the  Canon  Law,  Hawking  was  forbidden  unto  Clergte." 
The  Compleat  Ge&Uemao,  %d  edit.  p.  m,  813. 
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fealhert,  wblch  al  one  blast  might  be  blowDe  away,  and  to  boy  a  momentary  monetbly  pleasore 
with  the  labours  and  expence  or  a  whole  yeare.*'  * 

It  is  to  be  r^retted,  however,  that  the  use  of  the  gun  has  superseded,  among  the 
opulenty  the  pursuit  of  this  far  more  elegant  and  picturesque  recreation.    As  inti- 
mately connected,  for  many  centuries,  with  the  romantic  manners  and  costume 
of  our  ancient  nobility  and  gentry,  it  now  possesses  peculiar  charms  for  the  poet 
and  the  antiquary,  and  we  look  back  upon  the  detail  of  this  pastime,  and  all  its 
magniGeent  establishment,  with  a  portion  of  that  interest  which  time  has  con- 
ferred upon  the  splendid  pageantries  of  chivalry.     Of  the  estimation  in  which  it 
was  held,  and  of  the  pleasure  which  it  produced,  in  Shakspeare's  time,  there  are 
not  wanting  numerous  proofs  :  he  has  himself  frequently  alluded  to  it,  and  the 
poets  Tuberville,  Gascoign,  and  Sydney,  have  delighted  to  expatiate  on  its  praises, 
and  to  adopt  its  technical  phraseology.    But  the  most  interesting  eulogia,  the  most 
striking  pictures  of  this  diversion,  appear  to  us  to  be  derived  from  a  few  strokes  in 
Brathwait,  Nash,  and  Massinger;  writers  who,  publishing  shortly  after  Shak- 
speare*s  death,  and  describing  the  amusement  of  their  youthful  days,  of  course 
delineate  the  features  as  they  existed  in  Shakspeare's  age,  with  as  much,  if  not 
greater  accuracy  than  the  still  earlier  contemporaries  of  the  bard. 


«< 


Hawking,"  remarks  Brathwalt,  *'  is  a  pleasure  for  high  and  mounting  spirits:  such  as  will 
Kit  stoop  to  inferiour  lures,  having  their  mindes  so  Cirre  above,  as  they  scorn  to  partake  with  them. 
Il  is  rare  to  consider,  how  a  wilde  bird  should  bee  so  brought  to  hand,  and  so  well  managed  as  to 
nalie  us  inch  pleasure  in  the  ayre :  but  roost  or  all  to  foregoe  her  native  liberty  and  feeding,  and 
retorae  to  her  former  servitude  and  diet.  But  in  this,  as  in  the  rest,  we  are  (aught  to  admire  the 
great  goodness  and  l>ounty  of  God,  who  hath  not  only  given  us  the  birds  of  the  aire,  with  their 
flesh  to  feede  ns,  with  their  voice  to  cheere  us,  but  with  their  flight  to  delight  us.^'f 

"  1  have  in  my  youthfull  dayes,"  relates  Nash,  '*  beene  as  glad  as  ever  1  was  to  come  from 
Schoole,  to  see  a  little  martin  in  the  dead  lime  of  the  yeare,  when  the  winter  bad  put  on  her 
whitesi  coat,  and  the  frosts  had  sealed  up  the  brookes  and  rivers,  to  make  her  way  through  the 
midst  of  a  multitude  of  fowle-mouth'd  ravenous  crows  and  kites,  which  pursued  her  with  more 
hfdeoas  cryes  and  clamours,  than  did  Coll  the  dog^  and  Malkin  the  maide,  the  Fox  in  the 
Apokigoe. 

**  When  the  geese  for  feare  flew  over  the  trees, 
And  out  of  their  hives  came  the  swarme  of  bees : " 

Chaucer  in  hi*  Nunes  Priest*  Tale. 

and  naogre  all  their  oppositions  pulled  down  her  prey,  bigger  than  herselfe,  being  mounted  aloft, 
fUeple-high  downe  to  the  ground.  And  to  heare  an  accipitrary  relate  againe,  how  he  went  forth 
in  a  deere,  calme,  and  sun-shine  evening,  al>out  an  houre  before  the  sunne  did  usually  maske 
Uaiielfe,  onto  the  river,  where  finding  of  a  mallard,  bis  whistled  off  bis  faulcon,  and  how  slice  flew 
frtMB  him  as  if  shee  would  never  have  turned  head  againe,  yet  presently  upon  a  shoote  came  in , 
how  then  by  degrees,  by  little  and  little,  by  flying  about  and  about,  she  mounted  so  high,  unlill 
Ae  bad  lessened  herself  to  the  view  of  the  beholder,  to  the  shape  of  a  pigeon  or  partridge,  and 
had  made  the  height  of  the  moone  the  place  of  her  flight,  how  presently  upon  the  landing  of  the 
fowle,  shee  came  downe  like  a  stone  and  enewed  it,  and  suddenly  got  up  againe,  and  suddenly  upon 
a  seeood  landing  came  downe  againe,  and  missing  of  it,  in  the  downecoroe  recovered  it,  beyond 
opectalion,  to  the  admiration  of  the  beholder,  at  a  long ;  and  to  heare  him  tell  a  thirde  time, 

he  went  forth  early  in  a  winter's  morning,  to  the  woody  fields  and  pastures  to  fly  the  cocke. 
having  by  the  little  white  feather  in  his  tayle  discovered  him  in  a  brake,  be  cast  of  a  tasel 

ij  and  how  he  never  ceased  in  his  circular  motion,  untill  he  had  recovered  his  place,  how 
upon  the  flushing  of  the  cocke  he  came  downe,  and  missing  of  it  in  the  downcome,  what 
wsrkiog  there  was  on  l>oth  sides,  how  the  cocke  mounted,  as  if  he  would  have  pierced  the  skies  ; 
lavthe  hawke  flew  a  contrary  way,  untill  he  had  made  the  winde  his  friend,  how  then  by  degrees 
ht  fst  op,  yet  never  offered  to  come  in,  unUll  be  had  got  the  advantage  of  the  higher  gound,  how 

he  made  in,  what  speed  the  cocke  made  to  save  himselfe,  and  what  hasty  pursuit  the  hawke 

%  and  how  after  two  long  miles  flight  killed  it,  yet  in  killing  of  it  killed  himselfe.   These  dis- 

*  Vide  Ouateniio,  or  a  Fourefold  Way  to  a  Happic  Life,  tet  forth  in  a  Dialogue  betweenc  a  Country 
H  aad  A  Citizen,  a  Divine  and  a  Lawyer.  Per  Tbo.  Nasb^  PhilopoUtean,  1633. 
t  Eogiiih  Qentlemao,  p.  200. 
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courses  1  love  to  beare,  and  can  well  be  content  to  be  an  eye-witnesse  of  the  sport,  when  my  occa- 
sions will  permit."* 

To  this  lively  and  minute  detail,  which  brings  the  scene  immediately  before  our 
eyes,  we  must  be  allowed  to  add  the  poetical  picture  of  Massinger,  which,  as  Mr. 
Giflbrd  has  justly  observed,  **  is  from  the  hand  of  a  great  master/* 


--^— '"  In  tbe  afternoon* 
For  we  will  have  variety  of  delights, 
We'll  to  the  field  again,  do  game  shall  rise 
But  weMl  be  ready  fort ;—- — 


for  the  pye  or  jay,  a  sparrow  hawk 


Flies  from  the  fist ;  the  crow  so  near  pursued, 

8hall  be  compell'd  to  seek  protection  under 

Our  horses  bellies ;  a  hearn  put  from  her  siege. 

And  a  pistol  shot  off  in  her  breech,  shall  mount 

So  high,  that,  to  yoar  view,  shell  seem  to  soar 

Above  the  middle  region  of  the  air: 

A  cast  of  haggard  falcons,  by  me  mann'd, 

Eying  the  prey  at  first,  appear  as  if 

They  did  turn  tail ;  but  with  Uieir  labouring  wings 

Getting  above  her,  with  a  thought  their  pinions. 

Clearing  the  purer  element,  make  in, 

And  by  turns  bind  with  her ;  f  the  iVighted  fowl, 

Lying  at  her  defence  upon  her  back, 

With  her  dreadful  beak,  awhile  defers  her  death, 

But  by  degrees  forced  down,  we  part  the  fray. 

And  feast  upon  her. 

— ^ —  ■  -Then,  for  an  evening  flight, 

A  tiercel  gentle,  which  1  call,  my  masters. 

As  he  were  sent  a  messenger  to  the  moon. 

In  such  a  place  flies,  as  he  seems  to  say. 

See  me,  or  see  me  not !  the  partridge  sprung. 

He  makes  his  stoop ;  but  wanting  breath,  is  forced 

To  canceller ;  ^  then,  with  such  speed  as  if 

He  carried  lightning  in  his  wings,  he  strikes 

The  trembling  bird,  who  even  in  death  appears 

Proud  to  be  made  his  quarry.'^S 

'  After  these  praises  and  general  description  of  hawking,  it  will  be  proper  to  men- 
tion the  various  kinds  of  hawks  used  for  this  diversion,  the  diflerent  modes  of  e\« 
ercising  it,  and  a  few  of  the  most  interesting  particulars  relative  to  the  training 
of  the  birds. 

It  will  be  found,  on  consulting  the  '^  Treatise  on  Hawking,"  by  Dame  Juliana 
Barnes,  printed  by  Wynkyn  De  Worde]in  1496,  the  "  Gentleman's  Academic," 
by  Markham,  1595,  and  the  "  Jewel  for  Gentrie,*'  published  in  1614,  that  during 
this  space  of  time,  the  species  of  hawks  employed,  and  the  several  ranks  of  society 
to  which  they  were  appropriated,  had  scarcely,  if  at  all  varied.  The  following 
catalogue  is,  therefore,  taken  from  the  ancient  Treatise : 

**  An  eagle,  a  bawter  (a  vulture),  a  melown ;  these  belong  unto  an  Emperor. 

A  Gerfalcon :  a  Tercell  of  a  Gerfalcon  are  due  to  a  King. 

There  is  a  Falcon  gentle,  and  a  Tercel  gentle ;  and  these  be  for  a  Prince. 

There  is  a  Falcon  of  the  rock ;  and  that  is  for  a  Duke. 

There  is  a  Falcon  peregrine ;  and  that  is  for  an  earl. 

Also  there  is  a  Bastard ;  and  that  hawk  is  for  a  baron. 

There  is  a  Sacre  and  a  Sacret ;  and  these  ben  for  a  knight. 

There  is  a  Lanare  and  a  Lanrell ;  and  these  belong  to  a  squire. 

There  is  a  Merlyon ;  and  that  hawk  is  for  a  lady. 

*  Quatcmio,  1633.  It  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  necessary  to  add.  that  the  vrriter  of  this  work  must  not  be 
confounded  with  Thos.  Nash  the  author  of  Pi»rce  PennUesa,  who  died  before  1606. 

-J  To  bind  with  is  to  tire  or  seize^ — Gentleman's  Recreation 

i  To  canceller.  "  Caucelier  in  when  a  high-flown  ha^k  in  her  sloopinij,  turneth  two  or  three  times  upon 
the  wing,  to  receiver  herself  before  i»I»e  seizcth  her  prey." — Gentleman's  Recreation. 

§  Ginord'8  Massinger,  vol.  iv.  p.  136,  IST.^Tbe  Gucurdian^  from  which  this  passage  is  taken,  was  U« 
censed  in  October,  1633. 
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There  is  an  Hoby  ;  and  that  bauk  is  for  a  young  man. 

And  these  ben  hawks  of  the  tour  and  ben  both  Uluryd  to  be  called  and  reclaimed. 
And  yet  there  ben  more  kinds  of  hawks. 
There  is  a  Goshawk  ;  and  that  hawk  is  for  a  yeoman. 
There  is  a  Tercel ;  and  that  Is  for  a  poor  man. 
There  is  a  Sparebawk ;  she  is  an  hawk  for  a  priest. 
There  is  a  Muskyte;  and  be  is  for  an  holy-water  clerk."  * 

To  this  list  ihe  Jewel  for  Gentre  adds 
A  Kesterel,  for  a  knave  or  servant. 

Many  of  these  birds  were  held  in  such  high  estimation  by  our  crowned  heads 
and  nobility,  that  several  severe  edicts  were  issued  for  the  preservation  of  their 
eggs.  These  were  mitigated  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ;  but  still  if  any  person  was 
convicted  of  taking  or  destroying  the  eggs  of  the  falcon,  gos-hawk  or  laner,  he 
was  liable  to  sutler  imprisonment  for  three  months,  and  was  obliged  to  find  secu- 
rity for  his  good  behaviour  for  seven  years,  or  remain  confined  until  he  did. 

Hawking  was  divided  into  two  branches,  land  and  water  hawking,  and  the  lat- 
ter was  usually  considered  as  producing  the  most  sport.  The  diversion  of  hawk- 
ing was  pursued  either  on  horseback  or  on  foot :  on  the  former  in  the  fields  and 
open  country ;  on  the  latter,  in  woods,  coverts,  and  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  When 
on  foot,  The  sportsman  had  the  assistance  of  a  stout  pole,  for  the  purpose  of  leap- 
ing over  ditches,  rivulets,  etc. ;  a  circumstance  which  we  learn  from  the  chro- 
nicle of  Hall,  where  the  historian  tells  us  that  Henry  the  Eighth,  pursuing  his 
hawk  on  foot,  in  attempting  to  leap  over  a  ditch  of  muddy  water  with  his  pole,  it 
broke,  and  precipitated  the  monarch  head-foremost  into  the  mud,  where,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  timely  assistance  of  one  of  his  footmen,  named  John  Moody,  he 
would  soon  have  been  suffocated  ;  ''  and  so,"  concludes  the  venerable  chronicler, 
**  God  of  hys  goodnesse  preserved  him."  f 

The  game  pursued  in  hawking  included  a  vast  variety  of  birds,  many  of  which, 
once  fashionable  articles  of  the  table,  have  now  ceased  to  be  objects  of  the  culi- 
nary art.  Of  those  which  are  now  obsolete  among  epicures  may  be  enumerated, 
herons,  bitterns,  swans,  cranes,  curlews,  sheldrakes,  cootes,  peacocks ;  of  those 
still  in  use,  teel,  mallard,  geese,  ducks,  pheasants,  quails,  partridges,  plovers, 
doves,  turtles,  snipes,  woodcocks,  rooks,  larks,  starlings,  and  sparrows. 

Hawking,  notwithstanding  the  occasional  fatigue  and  hazard  which  it  produced, 
was  a  favourite  diversion  among  the  ladies,  who  in  the  pursuit  of  it,  according  to 
a  writer  of  the  seventeenth  century,  did  not  hesitate  to  assume  the  male  attire  and 
posture. 

**  The  Bory  %  ladies/*  observes  be, '*  that  used  hawking  and  bunting,  were  once  in  a  great 
viiiie  of  wearing  breeches."  S  The  same  author  has  preserved  a  hawking  anecdote  of  some 
kmnoor,  tod  which  occurred,  likewise,  at  the  same  place :  "  Sir  Thomas  Jermin,*'  he  relates, 
*'  fOiog  out  with  bis  servants,  and  brooke  bawkes  one  evening,  at  Bury,  they  were  no  sooner 
abroad,  Ibut  fowie  were  found,  and  he  called  out  to  one  of  his  falconers,  Off  with  your  jerkin ;  the 
U&ow  being  into  the  wind  did  not  beare  him ;  at  which  be  stormed,  and  sUli  cried  out,  Off  with 
ydar  Jerkin,  you  knave,  off  with  your  jerkin ;  now  it  fell  out  that  there  was,  at  that  instant,  a 
townsman  of  Bury,  in  a  freeze  jerkin,  stood  t>etwixt  him  and  bis  falconer,  who  seeing  Sir 
in  such  a  rage,  and  thinking  be  had  spoken  to  him,  unbuttoned  himself  amaine,  threw 
ef  his  jerkin,  and  besought  bis  worshippe  not  to  be  offended,  for  he  would  off  with  bis  doublet  too, 
lo  give  bim  content.*'** 

That  the  training  of  hawks  was  a  work  of  labour,  difficulty,  and  skill,  and  that 

ttie  person  upon  whom  the  task  devolved,  was  highly  prized,  and  supported  at  a 

it  expense,  may  be  readily  imagined.     The  Falconer  was,  indeed,  an  officer  of 

importance  in  the  household  of  the  opulent,  and  his  whole  time  was  absorb- 

•  Dibdin'tf  Typographical  Antiquities,  vol.  ii.  p.  67,  58.  t  Hall's  Life  of  Henrj  VIII.  sub  an.  irj. 

t  Bury  St.  Edmunds  in  Suffolk. 

i  AnonyBiou*  MS.,  entitled  **  Merry  Passages  and  Jeasts.'^  Bibl.  Had.  6395.  Art.  cccliv. 

'*  Merry  PlMAgei  Imd  Jeasts^  an.  ccxxiii. 


SaVKSPSAEE  AND  HIS  TIMES. 


•^  a   Dm  iuur*^  n  hiS  <UCioo.     That  these  were  various  and  incessant  may  ho, 
ut^^aiicrH.  r»iai  ttie  6>Uuwiiig  curious  character  of  a  falconer,  drawn  by  a  satirist 


^te  4i9e  of  a  tane  pollett,  batcht  ap  among  hawkes  and  spaniels.  Hee  hath  in 
uaM8ra<4  m\ih  kcstrib  and  yong  hobbies :  but  growing  op  be  begins  to  handle  the 
4  rtwicM  in  Ibe  face.  All  his  learning  makes  him  but  a  new  linguist  f  for  to  haye 
MA  jcttotw^  tito  tervMS  of  Hawke's  Dictionary,  Is  enough  to  excuse  bis  wit,  manners,  and 
Me  tmlk  tiM  nany  Uades  to  thrive ;  and  yet  If  bee  had  fewer,  bee  would  thrive  lesse. 
w4  :m  <Ni«ied  Lberefore,  for  a  monopolie,  though  be  t»e  barber-surgeon,  pbysitian,  and 
Mara  be  coBmences  hawk-leech ;  for  though  he  exercise  all  these,  and  the  art  of 
^^v^  j>aHv»^  tunMlMr,  bis  patients  be  compelled  to  pay  him  no  further,  then  they  be  able.  Hawkes 
^  ^tf^  .i^t%'A,  tiMi  is»  bis  knowledge,  admiration,  labour,  and  all;  they  be  indeed  his  idoU,  or 
(^  b*  tiMy  nala  or  female :  to  them  be  consecrates  bis  amorous  ditties,  which  t»e  no  sooner 
tiHM  hallowed ;  nor  should  be  doubt  to  overcome  the  fairest,  seeing  be  reclalmes  such 
mmI  cnmrts  every  one  with  a  peculiar  dialect.  That  he  is  truly  affected  to  his  sweetheart 
m  liM  failNr-ibed,  appeares  by  the  sequele,  himselfe  being  sensible  of  the  same  misery,  for  they  be 
(Mb  uM^Mil  up  togeUier:  Imt  he  still  chuses  the  worst  pennance,  by  chusing  rather  an  ale-bouse,  or 
4  oiUar.  fbr  bis  moulting  place  than  the  hawke's  mew."  f 

tha  traiuing  of  Hawks  consisted  principally  in  the  manning,  luring,  flying  and 
IliHHiuftK  theui.  Of  these,  the  first  and  second  imply  a  perfect  familiarity  with  the 
iftiiMi^  and  a  perfect  obedience  to  his  voice  and  commands,  especially  that  of  return- 
iii|C  to  the  tist  at  the  appointed  signal.  ^  The  flying  includes  the  appropriation  of 
IKKuhar  game ;  thus  the  Faulcon  gentle,  wliich,  according  to  Gervase  Markham, 
itiL  the  prtucipal  of  hawks,  and  adapted  either  for  the  field  or  river,  will  fly  at  the 
partridge  or  the  mallard  ;  the  Gerfaulcon  will  fly  at  the  heron  ;  the  Saker  at  the 
craiH)  or  bittern  ;  the  Lanner  at  the  partridge,  pheasant,  or  choofle ;  the  Barbary 
i'aulcon  at  the  partridge  only  ;  the  Merlin  and  the  Ilobby  at  the  lark,  or  any  small 
birU  ;  the  Goshawk  or  Tercel  at  the  partridge,  pheasant,  or  hare ;  the  Sparrow- 
tMiwk  at  the  partridge  or  blackbird,  and  the  Musket  at  the  hush  on]y.§ 

The  hooding  of  hawks,  as  it  embraces  many  technical  terms,  which  have  been 
adopted  by  our  poets,  and  among  the  rest,  by  Shakspeare,  will  require  a  more  ex- 
liHHied  explanation,  and  this  we  shall  give  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Strutt. 

'*  When  the  hawk,*'  he  observes,  *'  was  not  flying  at  her  game,  she  was  usually  hood-winked, 
%kUi  a  cap  or  hood  provided  for  that  purpose,  and  fitted  to  her  head ;  and  this  hood  was  worn 
^bf^^ad,  as  well  as  at  home.  All  hawks  taken  upon  *  iheJUty  the  term  used  for  carrying  them 
v^kku  tbi)  baud,  had  straps  of  leather  called  jestes,**  put  about  their  legs ;  the  jesses  were  made 
^Dki^utl)  long,  for  the  knots  to  appear  between  the  middle  and  the  liUle  fingers  of  the  hand  that 
b^  thoui,  so  that  the  lunes,  or  small  thongs  of  leather,  might  be  fastened  to  them  with  two 
V>iciU,  or  riugs ;  and  the  lunes  were  loosely  wound  round  the  liUle  finger ;  lastly,  their  legs  were 
dkMUod  with  bells,  fastened  with  rings  of  leather,  each  leg  having  one ;  and  the  leathers,  to  which 
ibo  boUa  were  attached,  were  denominated  bewits ;  and  to  the  bewits  was  added  the  creance,  or 

*  'IV  |p\dcoa(?r  was  Bomeiimes  denominated  the  Ostringer  or  Sperviter :  ^  they  be  called  Ostringcn,''  says 

aiaklMUi,  *^  which  are  the  keepers  of  Ooshawkes  or  TcrcellcK,  and  those  which  keepe  Sparrow-hawkes  or 
Mtl^'l^  aro  called  Sperviters,  and  those  which  keepe  any  other  kinde  of  hawke  oeing  long-winged  are 
WCU^ii  KiiluMierM.**  Gentleman's  Academic  or  Book  of  St.  Albans,  fol.  8. 

\  Sat>fictil  Ettsajfes,  Characters,  &c.,  by  John  Stephens,  1616.  16mo.  1st  edit. 

t  **  .\n  bawkH,**  says  Markham,  "  generallv  are  manned  after  one  manner,  that  is  to  say,  by  watching; 
4Utt  )^«H'piug,  them  from  sleep,  by  a  continual!  carrying  them  upon  your  fist,  and  by  a  most  familiar  stroak- 
uu  lUM  phiiyiug  with  them,  with  the  wing  of  a  deal  fowl,  or  such  like,  and  by  often  gazing  and  looking  them 
^^hi'  iWcv,  with  a  loving  and  gentle  countenance,  and  so  making  them  acquainted  with  the  man. 

^  Vik'f  your  hawks  are  manned,  you  shall  bring  them  to  the  Lure*  bv  easie  degrees,  as  first, makinff  them 
miyu  uulM  Um»  ittt,  after  fall  upon  the  lure,  then  come  to  the  voice,  and  lastly,  to  know  the  voice  and  lure  so 


ibu  ^mU  Xy^  ^i'*^  ^^^  them  the  loudnesse  and  variety  of  voice,  which  you  do  to  the  long  winged  hawks, 
NuL  ^Htl>  bf uig  ikvu  to  the  fist  by  chiriping  your  lips  together,  or  else  by  the  whistle.*^  Countrey  Content- 

t4Kat*^^^  "^^  I**  ^' 
1  C\uuUf>  ^'uttWuliuenta,  p.  29  . 

^  \bi»aa^  a  iKMUetiuies  appears  that  the  jesses  were  made  of  silk. 
«  ^  4iH«i  <^<1^  ^^  t*^  ^^  ^  ^'^  *^'*^'^  ^'  ^^^  *'*'  deilrDed  to  punor.    The  uk  of  the  ktn  WM  (o  tempt  Um  bick  afwr  he 
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a|\hread,  trf  vhich  the  bird  in  tutoring,  was 'drawn  bacit,  aHer  she  bad  been  permitted  (o  fly  ; 

Dd  Ibis  was  exalted  the  reclaiming  of  the  bawlc.     The  bewils,  we  are  informed,  were  UMful  to 

keep  Ibe  ba'wks  from  winding  when  she  baited,  that  is,  when  she  fluttered  her  wings  to  fly  after 

\Kt  game.      H.especting  the  bells,  it  is  particularly  recommended  that  they  should  not  be  too  heavy, 

\o'\inpe{le  Uie  flight  of  the  bird;  and  that  they  should  be  of  equal  weight,  sonorous,  shrill,  and 

BQiieai ;   not  both  of  one  sound,  but  the  one  a  semitone  below  the  other  ;*  they  ought  not  to  be 

^t^en,  especially  in  the  sounding  part,  because,  in  that  case,  the  sound  emitted  would  be  dull  and 

npkaslng.      Xhere  is,  says  the  booli  of  St.  Albans,  great  choice  of  sparrow-hawk  bells,  and  they 

utdieap  enough;  but  for  gos-bawli  bells,  those  made  at  Milan  are  called  the  best ;  and,  indeed, 

tlq  are  eicelleni ;  for  they  are  commonly  sounded  wilhf  silver,  and  charged  for  accordingly."  i 

Tbomas  Heywood,  in  his  play,  entitled  **  A  Woman  killed  with  Kindness,"  and 
icted  before  1604,  has  a  passage  on  falconry,  four  lines  of  which  have  heen  quoted 
by  Mr.  Strutt,  as  allusive  to  the  toning  of  the  Milan  bells ;  but  as  the  whole  is 
lughly  descriptive  of  the  diversion,  and  is  of  no  great  length,  we  shall  venture  to 
transcribe  it,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  lines,  entire : 

''  Sir  Charle$.    So ;  well  cast  off :  alofl,  aloft ;  well  flown. 
O,  now  she  takes  her  at  the  aowaty  and  strikes  her  down 
To  th*  earth,  like  a  swift  thunder  clap.— 
Now  she  hath  seized  the  fowl,  and  *gtns  to  plume  her. 
Rebeck  her  not ;  rather  stand  still  and  check  her. 
So :  seiie  her  getut  her  jeseeSf  and  her  belle ; 
Away. 

iSitr  Franeie.     My  hawk  kill'd  too ! 

Sir  Charles,    Aye,  but  'twas  at  the  querre. 
Not  at  the  motmty  like  mine. 

Sir  Fran.    Judgment,  my  masters. 

Cranwell.     Your's  miss'd  her  at  the /«rre.  % 

Wendoll.     Aye,  but  our  Merlin  first  had  plumed  the  fowl, 
And  twice  renewed  her  fh>m  the  river  too ; 
Her  bells.  Sir  Francis,  had  not  both  one  weight. 
Nor  was  one  semi-tune  above  the  other: 
Metbinks  these  Milain  bells  do  sound  too  full, 
And  spoil  the  mounting  of  your  hawk. — 

Sir  Fran.     •    ■    ■   —  Mine  likewise  seized  a  fowl 
Within  her  talons ;  and  you  saw  her  paws 
Fall  of  the  feathers :  both  her  petty  ainyles. 
And  her  long  singles  griped  her  more  than  other ; 
The  terriaU  of  her  legs  were  stained  with  blood : 
Not  of  the  fowl  only,  she  did  discomfit 
Some  of  her  feathrs ;  but  shis  brake  away.*^  ** 

To  liawking  and  the  language  of  falconry,  Shakspeare,  as  we  have  previously 
^teerved,  has  frequently  had  recourse,  and  he  has  selected  the  terms  with  his 
woDted  propriety  and  eflect  ;  of  this  five  or  six  instances  will  be  adequate  proof. 
OthellOy  in  allusion  to  Desdemona,  exclaims  : 

^  "  XWk  obaerwittOBS  are  taken  from  *  The  Bodk  of  Saint  Albans ; '  a  subsequent  edition  says,  *  at  least 
aarHeiiader."'^ 

t  *  I  «■>  told,  that  silTer  being  mixed  with  the  metal,  when  the  bells  are  cast,  adds  much  to  the  sweet- 
ae«of  Ibe  souiid ;  and  hence  probably  the  allusion  of  Shakspeare,  when  he  says, 

'  How  silver  sweet  sound  lovers*  tongues  by  night.'** 
i  Sllnitt's  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  28. 

i  tWae  teennical  terms  mav  admit  of  some  explanation,  from  the  following  paswge  in  Markham's  edition 

wttt  Booke  of  St.  Albans,  1696,.  where  speakinR  of  the  fowl  being  found  m  a  river  or  pit,  be  adds,  *'  if 

*at  (the  bawk)  nyme  or  take  the  further  side  of  the  river  or  pit  from  you,  then  she  slaieth  the  foule  eXfere 

bat  if  she  uD  it  on  that  side  that  you  are  on  yourselfe,  as  manv  tiroes  it  chanceth,  then  you  shai  say 

Ibe  fioole  at  the  jutty  ferry:  if  your  hawke  nyme  the  foule  aloft,  you  slial  say  she  tooke  it  at 

If  you  see  store  of  mallards  separate  from  the  river  and  feeding  in  the  fielde.  if  your  hawke 

ooder  hedges,  or  close  by  the  ground,  by  which  means  she  nymeth  one  of  tnem  before  they 

*a  rise,  you  shall  say,  Umt  foule  was  killed  at  the  qverre.^  Gentleman's  Academic,  fol.  11}. 


edftSoD,  to  which  Mr.  Stnitt  alludea,  U  probably  that  by  Gervase  Markham,  who  telb  a*  oodcr  Ihe  head  of"  Hawken 
,**  "  Thie  belle  which  yoar  hawke  thai  weare,  looke  in  any  wi^e  that  they  be  oot  too  heavy,  whereby  they  overloade  hir,  neither 
Mbe  kiwvler  ctaa  aa  other,  bat  both  of  like  weight :  looke  al«o.  that  they  be  well  ■oondiHf  and  ithriil,  yet  not  both  of  one  iound. 
mmlmm  m  wH*  mrndtr  tht  other.**  He  adds  "  of  spar-bawke*  bellea  there  U  choke  enoa|b,  and  the  chance  little,  by  reason  that 
WK  fheUMr  k  gnat.  Bat  for  ff(Mkawk«  MNBetliiiet  belle*  of  Mlllaloe  were  sappoaed  to  bee  the  beet,  and  undoubtedly  they  be  excel- 
hr  Am  the*  arc  aovaded  with  slher,  and  the  price  of  them  it  thcroafker ;  but  there  be  ««v,'*  he  obMrrea.  **  UMd  brlle«  out  o(  the 
CaaairtMwMch  m  approofed  to  bajMtNmr  fuM't  fnr  they  are  principally  Mtttd,  they  are  well  tounded,  and  kwi>et  of  ringiuf , 
illaaNBl rfHflanM,  and  eMellently  well  laMUig."    GenUeiMw'*  Academic,  fol.  la. 
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"  If  1  do  prove  h«r  Arnggmrdf 


Thooch  that  heTje$se$  were  my  dear  heert-etriagi, 

rd  wkUtle  her  <jr,  and  Ut  ker  domm  /Ac  unrndf 

To  pi^  at  rortune."  AA  UL  ac  X. 

A  haggard  is  a  species  of  hawk  wild  and  diflBcult  to  be  reclaimed,  and  which,  i( 
not  well  trained,  flies  indiscriminately  at  every  bird ;  a  faolt  to  wMch  Stukapeare 
again  refers  in  his  Twelfth  Night,  where  Viola  tells  the  Clown  that 

**  He  most  obterre  their  nood  oo  whoa  he  Jette— 
And,  like  the  haggard,  check  at  e? ery  flheAer 
That  oomes  before  hia  eye.**  Aat  IIL  so.  1. 

The  phrase  to  whistle  off  will  be  best  explained  by  a  simile  in  Biirtoa»  wfckh 
opens  his  chapter  on  Air.    '^  As  a  long-winged  hawk  when  he  is  first  whMM  f|N 
the  fist,  mounts  aloft,  and  for  his  pleasure  fetcheth  many  a  circuil  in  the  air,  w| 
soaring  higher  and  higher,  till  he  be  come  to  his  fidl  pitch,. and  In  the  end  whoi  1 
the  game  is  sprung,  comes  down  amain,  and  almya  iqion  a  sudden/'  *     To  led 
hawk  down  the  wind,  was  to  dismiss  it  as  worUiless. 

Petruchio,  soliloquising  on  the  means  which  he  had  adopted,  in  order  to  tasK 
his  termagant  bride,  says  emphatically, 

*<  My  (hlcon  now  is  sharp,  and  passing  emptj ; 
And,  tin  she  stoop,  she  must  not  be  ftaU-gofged, 
For  then  she  never  looics  npon  her  lure. 
Another  way  I  hare  to  man  my  haggard. 
To  make  her  come,  and  know  her  kecnmr^  call. 
That  is, — to  watch  her,  as  we  watch  these  kitet. 
That  batg,  and  beat,  and  will  not  be  obedieat.*       Afet  ir.  es.  1. 

To  bale  in  this  passage  means  to  flutter  or  beat  the  wings,  as  striving  to  Oy 
away,  and  is  metaphorically  used  in  the  following  address  of  Jolfet  to  the  night: 


<t 


Come,  ciril  night,- 


Hood  my  unmann'd  Mood  bating  in  my  cheeks. 

With  thy  black  mantle."  Act  iii.  sc.  t. 

The  same  tragedy  furnishes  us  ^eiith  another  obligation  to  lUconry,  where  the 
love-sick  maiden  recalls  Romeo  in  these  terms : 

**  Hist !  Romeo,  hist !  —  O,  for  a  &looaer*b  voice 

To  lure  this  tassel-gentle  back  again.**  Act  li.  ac  S. 

FalstafTs  page  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  is  appositely  compared  to  the 
eyas-musket,  an  unfledged  hawk  of  the  smallest  species : 


**  Mrs.  Ford.    How  now,  my  eyoM^mushttf  What  news  with  yoa  ?"— Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

Eyas-musket,  remarks  Mr.  Steevens,  is  the  same  as  iniant  Lilliputian,  and  he 
subjoins  an  illustrative  passage  from  Spenser : 


"  youthful  gay. 


Like  ejas-hawke,  up  mounts  into  the  skies. 
His  newly  budded  pinions  to  essay.**  f 

If  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century  saw  Hawking  the  most  spkii- 
did  and  prevalent  amusement  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  the  ckwe  had  to  witnesi 
its  decline  and  abolition  ;  it  gave  way  to  a  more  sure  and  expeditious,  though,  per- 
haps, less  interesting  mode  of  killing  game,  and  the  adoption  of  the  gun  had,  be^ 
fore  the  year  1700,  almost  entirely  banished  the  art  of  the  Falconer. 

The  costume  of  the  next  great  amusement  of  the  country,  that  of  Hunting, 

*  Burton'H  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  fbl.  8th  edit.  p.  158. 

.liJ&i'^u^"*^'  ^\}'  **"^  "•  •^^  *i.  *!  ?y?'  ®'  '^•''  «y  •  ^^'  '^w"*!  **■•  •  tern  hotrowfdfce* 
^^^^'^f^^r^^^^^^^.^ll^^^^^^^^^i^^^av'uinmiJo^  his  tlieinlorfvesevnalaawt 
by  which  A  ndeon  ii  called  dunng  lU  fintjear.''  llluilnitaoos,  toL  i.  p.  74. 
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djiers  at  present  in  fbw  essential  points  from  ^hat  it  was  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  chief  variations  may  be  included  in  the  disuse  of  killing  game  in  inclosures, 
and  in  the  adoption  of  more  speed,  and  less  fatigue  and  stratagem  in  the  open 
chase ;  or  in  other  words,  it  is  the  strength  and  speed  of  the  fleet  blood-horse,  and 
not  of  the  athletic  and  active  huntsman,  or  old  steady-paced  hunter,  that  now  de- 
cide the  sport. 

*'  In  the  modem  chase,*'  obseryes  Mr  Haslewood,  ''the  llthsomness  of  yoath  is  no  longer 
eieited  to  pursue  the  animals.  AUendant  Toolmen  are  disconlinued  and  forgotten ;  ythWe  the 
active  aod  eager  rustic  with  a  hunting  pole,  wont  to  be  foremost,  has  long  forsalien  the  8eld, 
nnr  is  there  a  trace  of  the  character  linown,  eicept  in  a  country  of  deep  day,  as  parts  of  Sussex. 
Few  years  will  pass  ere  the  old  steady  paced  Englbh  hunter  and  the  gabbling  beagle  will  be  equally 
absolete.  All  the  sport  now  consists  of  speed.  A  hare  is  hurried  to  dealb  by  dwarf  fox-hounds, 
and  a  leash  murdered  in  a  shorter  period  than  a  single  one  could  generally  struggle  for  existence. 
The  huDter  boasts  a  cross  of  blood,  or,  in  plainer  phrase,  a  racer,  sufficiently  professed  to  render 
a  cMintry  sweepstakes  doubtful.  This  variation  is  by  no  means  an  improvement,  and  can  only 
adfanCage  the  plethoric  citizen,  who  seelis  to  combat  the  somnolency  arising  from  civic  festivals  by 
a  short  and  sudden  excess  of  exercise."  * 

The  mode  of  hunting,  indeed,  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  still  con- 
tinued an  emblem  of,  and  a  (it  preparation  for,  the  fatigues  of  war  ;  nor  was  it  un- 
usual to  consider  the  toils  of  the  chase  as  initiatory  to  those  of  the  camp. 

"  The  old  Lord  Gray,  our  English  Achilles,*'  says  Peacham,  *'  when  bee  was  Depulie  of 
Ireland,  to  inure  his  sonnes  for  the  warre,  would  usually  in  the  depth  of  winter,  in  frost,  snow, 
raine,  and  what  weather  soever  fell,  cause  them  at  midnight  to  be  raised  out  of  their  beds,  and 
tarried  abroad  on  hunting  till  the  next  morning ;  then  perhaps  come  wet  and  cold  home,  having 
for  a  breakefast,  a  browne  loafe  and  a  mouldie  cheese,  or  (which  is  ten  times  worse)  a  dish  of 
Irish  buUer;"t 

and  Bekkar,  in  his  praise  of  hunting,  remarks,  that 

"  It  Is  a  very  true  picture  of  warre,  nay,  it  is  a  warre  In  Itselfe,  for  engines  are  brought  into 
ihe  field,  stratagems  are  contrived,  ambushes  are  laide,  onsets  are  given,  alarams  slruclie  up, 
brave  encounters  are  made,  fierce  assailings  are  resisted  by  strength,  by  courage,  or  by  policie ; 
the  eofimie  is  pursued,  and  the  pursuers  never  give  over  till  they  have  him  in  execution,  then  is 
a  reireate  sounded,  then  are  spoiles  divided,  then  come  they  home  wearied,  but  yet  crowned 
with  honour  and  victorie.  And  as  in  k>attailes,  there  bee  several  manners  of  fight ;  so  in  the 
pasUme  of  hunting,  there  are  several  degrees  of  game.  Some  hunt  the  lyon,  &c. — others  pursue 
the  long-lived  hart,  the  couragious  stag,  or  the  nimble  footed  deere ;  these  are  the  noblest  hunters, 
and  they  exercise  the  noblest  game :  these  by  following  the  chace,  get  strength  of  bodie,  a  free,  and 
uDdisqaieted  roinde,  magnanimitie  of  spirit,  alacrilie  of  heart,  and  unwearisomnesse  to  breake 
through  the  hardest  latMurs:  their  pleasures  are  not  Insatiable,  but  are  contented  to  be  liept 
within  limits,  for  these  hunt  within  parkes  Inclosed,  or  within  bounded  forests.  The  hunting 
r>f  the  hare  teaches  feare  to  be  bold,  and  puts  simplicitie  to  her  shifts,  that  she  growes  cunning  and 
provident ;"  etc.:^ 

Hunting  in  inclosures,  that  is,  in  parks,  chases,  and  forests,  where  the  game 
was  inclosed  with  a  fence-work  of  netting  stretched  on  posts  driven  into  the 
ground,  appears  to  have  been  the  custom  of  this  country  from  the  time  of  Edward 
the  Second  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  manuscript  treatise  of 
William  Twici,  grand  huntsman  to  Edward  the  Second,  entitled  **Le  Art  De  Ve- 
nerie,  le  quel  maistre  Guillame  Twici  venour  le  roy  d'Anglcterre  fist  en  son  temps 
per  aprandre  Autres,"§  the  nearly  contemporary  manuscript  translation  of  John 
ffyflbrd,  with  the  title  of  '*A  book  of  Venerie,  dialogue**  wise;"  the  tract  called 
'•The  Maistre  of  the  Game,"  -j-f  in  manuscript  also,  and  written  by  the  chief 
huntsman  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  for  the  instruction  of  his  son,  afterwards  Henry 

•  Ccntiira  Literaria,  toI.  x.  p.  231.  f  Complete  Gentleman,  2jd  edit.,  p.  212,  211 

X  Dekkar'n  Villaiiie:<  discovered  by  laiithorae  and  candle  light,  &c.  1616. 
§  Vide  Warton'H  Hint,  of  B.iglish  l*oetry,  vol.  ii.  p.  221.  note. 
•   *•  MS.  Cotton  Library,  Vespasiamis,  B.  12. 
tt  MS.  Digb.  182  Bibl.  BoUl.   Warlon,  vol.  ii.  p.  221.  note  ro. 
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tlic  Fifth;  the  ^'Book  of  St.  Albans,"  the  first  printed  treatise  on  the  subject,  and 
written  by  the  sister  of  Lord  Berners,  when  prioress  at  the  nunnery  of  Sopewell, 
about  1481 ;  the  tract  on  the  ^^Noble  Art  of  Venerie,*'  annexed  to  Turberville  on 
Falconrie,  1575,  and  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  George  Gascoigne,  and  the 
re-impression  of  the  same  in  1611,  all  describe  the  ceremonies  and  preparations 
necessary  for  the  pursuit  of  this,  now  obsolete,  mode  of  hunting,  which,  from  its 
luxury  and  effeminacy,  forms  a  perfect  contrast  to  the  manly  fatigues  of  the  open 
chase. 

This  style  of  hunting,  indeed,  exhibited  great  splendour  and  pomp,  and  was 
certainly  a  very  imposing  spectacle;  but  the  slaughter  must  have  been  easy  and 
great,  and  the  sport  therefore  proportionally  less  interesting.  When  the  king, 
the  great  barons,  or  dignified  clergy,  selected  this  mode  of  the  diversion,  in  which 
either  bows  or  greyhounds  were  used,  the  masters  of  the  game  and  the  park- 
keepers  prepared  all  things  essential  for  the  purpose ;  and,  if  it  were  a  royal  hunt, 
the  sheridof  the  county  furnished  stabling  for  the  king*s  horses,  and  carts  for  the 
dead  game.  A  number  of  temporary  buildings,  covered  with  green  boughs,  to 
shade  the  company  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  or  bad  weather,  were  erected  by  the 
foresters  in  a  proper  situation,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  day  chosen  for  the  sport, 
the  master  of  the  game  and  his  officers  saw  the  greyhounds  duly  placed,  and  a 
person  appointed  to  announce,  by  the  difierent  intonations  of  his  horn,  the  species 
of  game  turned  out,  so  that  the  company  might  be  prepared  for  its  reception  when 
it  broke  cover. 

The  enclosure  being  guarded  by  officers  or  retainers,  placed  at  equal  distances, 
to  prevent  the  multitude  prematurely  rousing  the  game,  the  grand  huntsman,  as 
soon  as  the  king,  nobility,  or  gentry  had  taken  their  respective  stations,  sounded 
three  long  mootcs  or  blasts  with  the  horn,  as  a  signal  for  the  uncoupling  of  the 
hart-hounds,  when  the  game,  driven  by  the  manoeuvres  of  the  huntsman,  passed 
the  lodges  where  the  company  were  waiting,  and  were  either  shot  from  their 
bows,  or  individuals,  starting  from  the  group,  pursued  the  deer  with  greyhounds.* 

We  find,  from  the  poems  of  Gascoigne  and  Turberville,  as  they  appear  in  their 
Book  of  Hunting  of  1575,  that  every  accommodation  which  beautiful  scenery  and 
epicurean  fare  could  produce,  was  thought  essential  to  this  branch  of  the  sport. 
Turberville,  describing  the  scene  chosen  for  the  company  to  take  their  stations, 
says — 

^  The  place  should  first  be  pight,  on  pleasant  gladsome  greene. 
Yet  under  shade  of  stately  trees,  where  little  sanne  is  seene  : 

And  neare  some  fountaine  spring,  whose  chrystall  running  streames 
May  helpe  to  coole  the  parching  heate,  ycaught  by  Phoebus  beames. 

The  place  appoynted  thus,  it  neyther  shall  be  clad 
With  arras  nor  with  tapystry,  such  paltrie  were  too  bad  : 

Ne  yet  those  bote  perfumes,  whereof  proude  courtes  do  smell, 
May  once  presume  in  such  a  place,  or  paradise  to  dwell. 

Away  with  fayned  fresh,  as  broken  boughes  or  leaves. 
Away,  away,  with  forced  flowers,  ygathered  from  their  greaves  : 

This  place  must  of  itselfe  afforde  such  sweet  delight, 
And  eke  such  shewe,  as  better  may  content  the  greedie  sight ; 

Where  sundry  sortes  of  hewes,  which  growe  upon  the  ground, 
May  seeme,  indeede,  such  tapystry,  as  we  by  arte,  have  found. 

Where  fresh  and  fragrant  flowers,  may  skome  the  courtier's  cost, 
Which  daubes  himselfe  with  syvet,  muske,  and  many  an  ointment  lost. 

Where  sweetest  singing  byrdes  may  make  such  melodye, 
As  Pan,  nor  yet  Apollo's  arte,  can  sounde  such  harmonye. 

Where  breath  of  westerne  windes,  may  calmely  yeld  content, 
'    Where  casements  neede  not  opened  be,  where  air  is  never  pent. 

Where  shade  may  serve  for  shryne,  and  yet  the  sunue  at  haiide. 
Where  beautie  need  not  quake  for  colde,  ne  yet  with  sunne  be  tande. 

'  The  substance  of  this  account  is  taken  from  "  The  Mai^tUe  of  the  Game,"  writtea  far  the  use  of  Priuce 

Henry. 
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In  fine  and  to  condudey  where  pleasure  dwels  at  large, 
Which  princes  seeke  in  paJJaces,  with  payne  and  costly  charge. 
Then  such  a  place  once  founde,  the  Butler  first  appeares, — 
Then  comes  the  cantaine  Cooke — 


The^e  gentlemen  of  the  household,  it  seems,  came  well  provided ;  the  farmer, 
with  wines  and  ales  ^M'n  bottles  and  in  barrels,"  and  the  latter  with  ^^colde 
loynes  of  veale,  colde  capon,  beefe  and  goose,  pigeon  pyes,  mutton  coide,  ncates 
tongs  poudred  well,  gambonos  of  the  hogge,  saulsages  and  savery  knackes/*  * 

Of  the  stag-chase  in  the  open  country,  and  of  tl^  ceremonies  and  costume  at- 
tending it,  at  the  castellated  mansions  of  the  Baron  and  opulent  Squire,  during  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  a  tolerably  accurate  idea  may  be  formed  from  the 
following  statement,  drawn  up  from  the  ancient  writers  on  the  subject,  and  from 
the  works  of  the  ingenious  antiquary  Strutt. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  castle,  and  the  hunters,  were  usually  awakened  very 
early  in  the  morning  by  the  lively  sounding  of  the  bugles,  after  which  it  was  not 
unusual  for  two  or  more  minstrels  to  sing  an  appropriate  roundelay,  beneath  the 
windows  of  the  master  of  the  mansion,  accompanied  by  the  deep  and  mellow 
chorus  of  the  attending  rangers  and  falconers.  Shakspcare  alludes  to  a  song  of 
this  kind  in  his  Romeo  and  Juliet,  f  which  has  been  preserved  entire  by  Thomas 
Ravenscroft,  ^  and  commences  thus : 

**  The  hunt  is  up,  the  hunt  is  up, 
8ing  merrily  wee,  the  hunt  is  up ; 
The  birds  toey  sing. 
The  deere  they  fling : 

Hey  nony  nony-no ;  &c.*^ 

The  Yeoman  Keepers,  with  their  attendants,  called  Ragged  Robins,  to  the 
number  of  ten  or  twelve,  next  made  their  appearance,  leading  the  slow-hounds  or 
brachets,  by  which  the  deer  were  roused.  These  men  were  usually  dressed  in 
Kendal  green,  with  bugles  and  short  hangers  by  their  sides,  and  quarter-stails  in 
their  hands,  and  were  followed  by  the  foresters  with  a  number  of  greyhounds  led 
in  leashes  for  the  purpose  of  plucking  down  the  game. 

This  assemblage  in  the  court  of  the  castle  was  soon  augmented  by  a  number 
of  Retainers,  or  Yeomen,  who  received  a  small  annual  pension  for  attendance  on 
these  occasions;  they  wore  a  livery,  with  the  cognisance  of  the  house  to  which 
they  tielonged,  borne,  as  a  badge  of  adherence,  on  their  arms,  and  each  man  had 
a  buckler  on  his  shoulder,  and  a  burnished  broad  sword  hanging  from  his  belt. 
Shortly  afterwards  appeared  the  pages  and  squires  in  hunting  garbs  on  horseback 
and  on  foot,  and  armed  with  spears  and  long  and  cross  bows;  and  lastly  the  Baron, 
his  friends,  and  the  ladies. 

The  company  thus  completed,  were  conducted  by  the  huntsmen  to  a  thicket,  in 
which,  they  knew,  by  previous  observation,  that  a  stag  had  been  harboured  all 
night.     Into  this  cover  the  keeper  entered,  leading  his  ban-dog  (a  blood-hound 

•  Vide  Ceiuiura  Literaria,  vol.  x.  p.  337, 238.  +  Act  iii.  bc.  6. 

i  Id  b  work  entitled  ^  A  Briefe  Discourse  of  the  true  (but  neglected)  use  of  Charart'riog  the  degrees  by 
their  perfectioD,  imperfection,  and  diminutiou,  in  measurable  musiclte,  against  the  common  practice  and 
cu«itomc  of  these  tiroes.  Examples  whereof  are  exprest  in  the  harmony  of  4  voyces,  concerning  the  pleasure 
of  5  usual  Recreations.  1.  Hunting.  2.  Hawking.  3.  Daunciug.  4.  Drinking.  5.  Einamouring.  By  Thomas 
Ravenscroft,  Bachelar  of  Musicke.  London,  pnnted  by  Ekiw.  AUde  for  Tho.  Adams,  1614.  Cum  privilegio 
Kegali,  4to.'» 

Puttenbam  refers  to  one  Gray  as  the  author  of  this  ballad,  who  was  in  good  estimation,  he  says,  with 
King  Henry,  **  and  afterwards  with  the  Duke  of  Sommerset  Protcctour.  for  making  certaina  merry  ballades, 
wht-reof  one  chiefly  was,  The  hmte  it  (is)  tip,  the  huote  is  up.**  P.  Ti. 

KitsoQ  refers  to  another  ballad,  as  the  prototype  of  Shakspeare's  line,  which,  he  says,  is  fery  old,  and 
coauneoces  thus : — 

^  The  hunt  is  up,  the  hunt  is  up, 
And  now  it  is  almost  day  ; 
And  he  tliat*s  a  bed  with  another  man's  wife, 
It's  time  to  get  him  away.** 

Remarks  critical  and  illustrative^  &c.,  1783,  p  183. 
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tied  in  a  learn  or  band),  and  as  soon  as  the  stag  abandoned  it,  the  greyhounds 
were  slipped  upon  him;  these,  however,  after  running  two  or  three  miles,  he 
usually  threw  out,  by  again  entering  cover,  when  the  slow-hounds  and  prickers 
were  sent  in,  to  drive  him  from  his  strength.  The  poor  animal  now  traverses 
the  country  for  several  miles,  and  after  using  every  effort  and  manoeuvre  in  vain, 
exhausted  and  breathless,  his  mouth  embossed  with  foam,  and  the  tears  dropping 
from  his  eyes,  he  turns  in  despair  upon  his  pursuers,  and  in  this  situation  the 
boldest  hunter  of  the  train  generally  rides  in,  and,  at  some  risque,  dispatches  him 
with  a  short  hunting-sword.  The  treble^mort  is  then  sounded,  accompanied  by 
the  shouts  of  the  men  and  the  yelping  of  the  dogs,  and  the  huntsman  ceremo- 
niously presents  his  knife  to  the  master  of  the  chase,  in  order  that  he  may  take, 
as  it  is  termed,  the  say  of  the  deer.* 

The  danger  which  the  ancient  hunter  incurred,  on  dealing  the  death-stroke  to 
the  stag  when  ho  turned  to  bay,  is  strikingly  exemplified  by  an  incident  in  the 
life  of  Wilson  the  historian,  during  the  time  he  formed  a  part  of  the  household  of 
the  Earl  of  Essex,  in  the  r^ign  of  Elizabeth. 

**  Sir  Peler  Lee,  of  Lime,  in  Cheshire,  Invited  my  lord  one  summer,  to  hunt  the  stagg.  And 
having  a  great  stagg  in  cbace,  and  many  gentlemen  in  the  pursuit,  the  stagg  took  soyie.  And 
divers,  whereof  1  was  one,  alighted,  and  stood  with  swords  drawne,  to  have  a  cut  at  him,  at  bis 
coming  out  of  the  water.  The  staggs  there,  being  wonderfully  fierce  and  dangerous,  made  us 
youths  more  eager  to  be  at  him.  But  he  escaped  us  all.  And  it  was  my  misfortune  to  be  hindered 
of  my  coming  nere  him,  the  way  being  sliperie,  by  a  fall ;  which  gave  occasion  to  some,  who  did 
not  know  mee,  to  speak  as  if  1  had  falne  for  feare.  Which  being  told  me,  1  left  the  stagg,  and 
followed  the  gentleman  who  first  spake  it.  But  1  found  him  of  that  cold  temper,  that  it  seems  his 
words  made  an  escape  from  him ;  as  by  his  denial  and  repentance  it  appeared.  But  this  made 
mee  more  violent  in  pursuit  of  the  stagg,  to  recover  my  reputaUon.  And  1  happened  to  be  the 
only  horseman  in,  when  the  dogs  sett  him  up  at  bay ;  and  approaching  nere  him  on  horsebacke, 
hee  broke  through  the  dogs,  and  run  at  mee,  and  tore  my  horse*s  side  with  his  homes  close  by 
my  thigh.  Then  1  quitted  my  horse,  and  grew  more  cunning  (for  the  dogs  had  sette  him  up 
akain),  stealing  behind  him  with  my  sword,  and  cut  his  hamstringi ;  and  then  got  upon  his  back, 
and  cut  his  tbroatc."t 

*  Of  the  language  furroerly  used  by  the  huntsman  to  his  dogs,  a  very  carious  description  is  given  by 
Markham,  in  his  modernised  edition  of  the  Book  of  St.  Albaus,  1695. 

'*  When  the  Huntsman, "  says  he,  '*  commeth  to  the  kennell  in  the  morning  to  couple  up  his  hounds, 
and  shall  jubei  once  or  twice  to  awake  the  dogs :  openius  the  kennell  doore,  the  Huntsman  useth  some 
gentle  rating,  lest  in  their  hastjr  comming  forth  they  should  hurt  one  another :  to  which  the  Frenchmau 
useth  this  worde,  Arere,  Arere,  and  we,  sost,  ho  ho  ho  ho ^  once  or  twice  redoubling  the  same,  coup- 
ling them  as  they  come  out  of  the  kennell.  And  being  come  into  the  field,  and  having  uncoupled,  the 
Frenchman  useth,  hors  de  couple  avant  avani,  once  or  twice  with  toho  three  times  together :  wee  use 
to  jubet  once  or  twice  to  the  do^es,  crying,  a  traile  a  irtuie^  there  dogget  there,  and  the  rather  to 
make  the  dogs  in  trailing  to  hold  close  together  striking  uppon  some  Brake  crie  aoho.  And  if  the  hounds 
have  had  rest,  and  l>eing  over  lustie,  doe  beginne  to  fling  away,  the  Frenchmen  use  to  crie,  sw^f  ames 
swef,  redoubling  the  same,  with  Arere  amea  ho:  nowe  we  to  the  same  purpose  use  to  say,  sost  ho, 
heere  againe  no,  doubling  the  same,  sometimes  calling  them  backe  agaiue  with  a  jubet  or  hallow : 
poynting  with  your  hunting  stafie  upon  the  ground,  saying  soho. 

**  And  if  some  one  of  the  hounds  light  upon  a  pure  scent,  so  that  by  the  manner  of  his  eager  spending 
jrou  perceive  it  is  very  good,  vet  shall  the  same  hounds  crying,  there,  now  there:  and  to  put  tne  rest 
of  the  crie  in  to  him,  you  shall  crie,  ho  avant  avant^  list  a  Talbot,  list  list  there.  To  which  the 
French  man  useth,  Oyes  a  Talbot  le  vailant  oyes  oyes,  trove  le  coward,  in  the  same  manner  with 
little  diflPcrence.  And  if  you  find  by  your  houndit  where  a|  Hare  hath  beene  at  relefe,  if  it  be  in  the  time  of 
pecnecome.  and  if  your  hounds  spend  uppon  thetroile  merily,  and  make  a  goodly  crie,  then  shall  the 
Huntsman  blow  three  motes  with  his  home  which  hee  may  sundry  times  use  with  discretion,  when  he  seeth 
the  houndes  have  mtide  away  :  A  double,  and  make  on  towards  the  seate :  now  if  it  be  within  some  field 
or  pasture  wher^  the  Hare  hath  beene  at  relefe,  let  the  Huntsman  cast  a  rins  with  his  houndes  to  finde 
where  she  hHth  cone  out.  which  if  the  houndes  light  uppon,  he  shall  crie,  TA(^«  boyes  there,  that  tat 
tai,  hoe  hicke,  nicke,  hicte  avani,  list  to  him  Ust,  and  if  they  chance  by  their  brain  sicknesse  to  over- 
shoote  it,  he  shall  caU  to  his  hounds,  ho  againe  ho,  doubling  the  same  twice.  And  if  undertaking  it 
apaine.  and  making  it  good,  hee  shall  cheare  his  hounds:  there  to  him  [there,  thats  he,  that  tat  tat, 
blowing  a  mote.  And  note,  that  this  word  soho  is  generally  used  at  the  view  of  any  beast  of  chase 
or  venerie :  but  indeed  the  word  is  properly  ta/io  and  not  soho,  but  for  the  better  pronunciation  and  fulness 
of  the  tiame  we  say,  soho  not  saho.  Now  the  hounds  running  in  full  chanc,  the  Frenchman  useth  to  say, 
/to  ho,  or  swef  alien  douce  alieu,  and  wee  imitating  them  say.  There  boies,  there  avant  i/iere,  to  him 
///ere,  which  termes  are  in  deedc  derived  from  their  language." — Gi-ntlcmairsi  Academic,  fol.  32,  33. 
'JMicHc  appear  to  be  the  terms  in  use  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century :  for  he  afterwards  mentions 
that  the  ^olde  and  antient  llunttimen  had  divers  terms**  which  were  not  in  his  time  ^  very  necdefull.** 

*  Peck*d  Desiderata  Curiosa.  vol   ii.  p.  464. 
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A  still  more  difficult  and  gallant  feat,  however,  of  this  kind,  was  performed  by 
John  Seiwyn,  the  under^keeper  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who,  one  ^day,  animated  by 
the  presence  of  his  royal  mistress,  at  a  chase,  in  her  park  of  Oatlands,  pursued 
the  stag  with  such  activity,  that,  overtaking  it,  he  sprung  from  his  horse  on  the 
animal ;  when,  after  most  skilfully  maintaining  his  seat  for  some  time,  he  drew 
his  huDtiDg-sword,  and,  just  as  he  reached  the  green,  plunged  it  in  the  throat  of 
the  stag,  which  immediately  dropped  down  dead  at  the  feet  of  Elizabeth ;  an 
achievement  which  is  sculptured  on  his  monument  in  Walton  church,  Surrey, 
where  he  is  represented  in  the  very  act  of  killing  the  infuriated  beast.* 

The  taking  the  say  of,  and  the  breaking  up,  the  deer,  were  formerly  attended 
with  many  ceremonies  and  superstitions,  f  **  Touching  the  death  of  a  dearc,  or 
other  wylde  beast,"  says  a  writer  of  the  sixteenth  century, 

"  Yee  knowe  yoar  tel? es  what  ceremonies  they  ase  about  the  same.  Every  poore  man  may 
nit  oat  ao  oxe,  or  a  sbeepe»  whereas  sach  venison  may  not  be  dismembered  but  or  a  genlylman ; 
wdo  tkareheadded,  and  set  on  knees,  with  a  knife  prepared  properly  to  that  use  (Tor  every 
ktnde  of  knife  is  not  allowable),  also  with  certain  Jestores,  cuttes  a  sunder  certaine  partes  of  the 
«Ud  beastf ,  In  a  certain  order  very  circumstantly.  Which  holy  misterie,  having  seen  the  lyke 
yet  more  tbao  a  hundred  tymes  before.  Then  (sir)  whose  happe  it  bee  to  eate  parte  of  the 
ilohe,  marya  face  tbinkes  verily  to  bee  made  thereby  halfe  a  genlilman.*'^ 

After  the  process  of  dismemberment,  and  the  selection  of  choice  pieces,  the  fo- 
rester, th^  keeper,  and  the  hounds  had  their  allotted  share,  and  superstition 
granted  even  a  portion  to  the  ominous  raven. 

"  There  is  a  little  gristle/'  relates  Tuberville,  *'  which  is  upon  the  spoone  of  the  brisket,  which 
wf  call  tlie  raven's  bone ;  and  1  have  seen  in  some  places  a  raven  so  wont  and  accustomed  to  it, 
that  she  would  never  fail  to  croak  and  cry  for  it  all  the  time  you  were  in  breaking  up  of  the  deer, 
aodwoold  not  depart  till  she  had  it.*' 

Of  this  superstitious  observance  Jonson  has  given  us  a  pleasing  sketch,  in  the 
most  poetical  of  his  works,  the  Sad  Shepherd  : — 

**  Marian.    ^^^—  He  that  undoes  him, 
Doth  cleave  the  brisket  bone  upon  the  spoon, 
Of  which  a  little  gristle  grows— you  call  it  ^ 

Bobin  Hood.    The  raven's  bone. 

Marian, Now  o'er  head  sat  a  raven 

On  a  sere  bough,  a  grown,  great  bird  and  hoarse, 
Who,  all  the  time  the  deer  was  breaking  up, 
80  croaked  and  cried  for  it,  as  all  the  huntsmen, 
Especially  old  Scathlocke,  thought  it  ominous  \^  S 

In  an  age,  when  to  hawke  and  to  hunt  formed  the  ^*  Gentleman's  Academy,**  ** 
the  Falconer  and  the  Huntsman  were  most  important  characters  ;  of  the  former 
we  have  already  given  an  outline  from  contemporary  authority,  and  of  the  latter 
tfie  following  extract  delineates  a  very  curious  picture,  in  which  the  manners,  the 
drifss,  and  the  accoutrements  are  marked  with  singular  strength  and  raciness  of 
touch. 

"  A  kDntsoMD  is  the  lieutenant  of  dogs,  and  foe  lo  harvest;  he  is  frolick  in  a  faire  morning  fit 
for  pleasure ;  and  alike  rejoyceth  with  the  Virginians,  to  see  the  rising  sun :  he  doth  worship  it 
as  they,  bul  worships  bis  game  more  than  they ;  and  is  in  some  things  almost  as  barbarous.  A 
fU^gard  he  contemnes,  and  thinks  the  resting  time  might  be  shortened ;  which  makes  him  rise 
«itb  day,  observe  the  same  pace,  and  prove  full  as  happy,  if  the  day  be  happy.  The  names  of 
fme,  hare,  and  bucke,  be  all  attracUng  sillables;  sufficient  to  furnish  Gfleene  meales  with  long 


»iM^uarian  Repertory,  vol.  i.  p  27 

t  To  take  the  assay  or  say,  was  to  draw  the  knife  along  the  belly  of  the  deer,  in  order  to  ascertain 
b^  fat  he  wast,  and  the  operation  was  begun  at  the  brisket. 

t  riMi|.ifier'«  Prayie  of  FoUie.  1577.  The  whole  procew  of  "  undoing  the  Hart,"  may  be  seen  in  Mark- 
b-u's ^ Gentleman*  Academie," fol.  36. 

$  Joa«on  apud  WhaUev,  act  i.  sc.  6. 

'*  idiuding  t)  the  Book  of  St.  Albans,  republinhcd^  under  this  title,  in  1696,  hy  Qervasc  Markham. 
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discourse  in  the  adventures  of  each.     Foxe,  drawes  in  his  exploits  done  against  cubbes,  bilckfoxes, 
oilers  and  badgers :  bare,  brings  out  bis  encounters,  piatformes,  engines,  fortifications,  and  night 
'worke  done  gainst  leveret,  cony,  vllde-cat,  rabbet,  weasell,  and  pole-cat:  then  buclie,  ibe  cap- 
taine  of  all,  provolies  him  (not  without  strong  passion)  to  remember  hart,  hind,  stagge,  doe, 
pricliet,  fawne,  and  fallow  deere.     He  uses  a  dogged  forme  of  govemement,  which  might  bee 
(without  shame)  Icept  in  humanity ;  and  yet  he  is  unwilling  to  be  governed  with  the  same  reason : 
either  by  being  satisfied  with  pleasure,  or  content  with  ill  fortune.     Hee  hath  the  discipline  to 
marshali  dogs,  and  sutably ;  when  a  wise  herald  would  rather  menralle,  how  he  could  distinguish 
their  coates,  birth,  and  gentry.     Hee  carries  about  him  in  his  mouth  the  very  soule  of  Ovid's 
bodies,  metamorphosed  into  trees,  roclies  and  waters ;  for,  when  he  pleases,  they  shall  eccho  and 
distincly  answere ;  and  when  he  pleases,  be  extremely  silent.     There  is  little  danger  in  him 
towards  the  common  wealth ;  for  his  worst  intelligence  comes  from  shepherds  or  woodmen ;  and 
that  onely  threatens  the  destruction  of  hares ;  a  well  linowne  dry  meate.     The  spring  and  he  are 
still  at  variance ;  in  mocliage  therefore,  and  revenge  together  of  that  season,  he  weaves  her  Uvery 
in  winter.     Little  consultations  please  him  best;  but  the  t>est  directions  dedotb  love  and  follow, 
they  are  his  dogs.     If  hee  cannot  prevaile  therefore,  his  luclie  must  be  blamed,  for  be  talies  a 
speedy  course.     He  cannot  be  less  than  a  conquerour  from  the  t>eginning,  though  he  wants  the 
booty  ;  for  he  pursues  the  iliglit.      His  manhood  is  a  crooked  itword  nith  a  aawbacke;  but  the 
badge  of  his  generous  valour  is  a  home  to  give  notice.     Battery  and  blowing  up,  he  loves  not ;  to 
undermine  is  his  stratageme.    His  physicli  teaches  him  not  to  drinlie  sweating ;  in  amends  where- 
of, he  liquors  hlmselfe  to  a  heate,  upon  coole  bloud,  if  he  delights  (at  least)  to  emulate  his  dog 
in  a  hot  nose.     If  a  liennel  of  hounds  passant  talie  away  his  attention  and  company  from  church, 
do  not  blame  his  devotion ;  for  in  them  consists  the  nature  of  it,  and  his  linowledge.     His  frailties 
are,  tliat  he  is  apt  to  mislalie  any  dog  worth  the  stealing,  and  never  talie  notice  of  the  collar.     He 
dreames  of  a  hare  sitting,  a  foxe  earthed,  or  the  buclie  coucbant :  and  if  his  fancy  would  be 
moderate^  his  actions  might  be  full  of  pleasure."  * 

Making  a  natural  transition  from  the  huntsman  to  his  hounds,  we  have  to 
remark,  that  one  great  object,  at  this  period,  in  the  construction  of  the  kennel, 
was  the  modulation  and  harmony  of  the  vocal  powers  of  the  dog.  This  was  car- 
ried to  a  nicety  and  perfection  little  practised  in  the  present  day.  Gervase  Mark- 
ham  seems  to  write  con  amore  on  this  subject,  and  has  penned  directions  which 
partake  both  of  the  picturesque,  and  of  the  melody  on  which  he  is  descanting: 
thus,  speaking  of  the  production  of  loudness  of  cry,  he  says, 

"  If  you  would  have  your  liennel  for  loudness  of  mouth,  you  shall  not  then  choose  the  hollow 
deep  mouth,  but  the  loud  clanging  moulh,  which  sendeth  freely  and  sharply,  and  as  it  were 
redoubleth  in  uUerance:  and  if  you  mix  with  them  the  mouth  that  roreth,  and  the  moulh  that 
whinelh,  the  cry  will  be  both  the  louder  and  the  smarter ; — and  the  more  equally  you  compound 
these  mouths,  haveing  as  many  rorers  as  spenders,  and  as  many  whiners  as  of  either  of  the  other, 
the  louder  and  pleasanler  your  cry  will  be,  especially,  if  it  be  in  sounding  tall  woods,  or  under  the 
echo  of  rocks;"  and  ireaUng  of  the  composition  of  notes  in  the  liennel,  he  adds,   *'  you  shall  as 
nigh  as  you  can,  sort  their  mouths  into  three  equal  parts  of  musicli,  that  is  to  say  base,|  counter- 
tenor and  mean ;  the  base  are  those  mouths  which  are  most  deep  and  solemn,  and  are  spent  out 
plain  and  freely,  without  redoubling :  the  counter-tenor  are  those  which  are  most  loud  and 
ringing,  whose  sharp  sounds  pass  so  swift,  that  they  seem  to  dole  and  malie  division;   and  the 
mean  are  those  which  are  soft  sweet  moutlis,  that  though  plain,  and  a  litUe  hollow,  yet  are  spent 
smooih  and  freely ;  yet  so  distinctly,  that  a  man  may  count  the  notes  as  they  open.     Of  these 
three  sorts  of  mouths,  if  your  liennel  be  (as  near  as  you  can)  equally  compounded,  you  shall  find 
It  most  perfect  and  delectable :  for  though  they  have  not  the  thunder  and  loudness  of  the  great 
dogs,  which  niay  l>e  compared  to  the  high  wind-instruments,  yet  they  will  have  the  tunable 
sweetness  of  the  best  compounded  consorts ;  and  sure  a  man  may  find  as  much  art  and  delight  in 
a  lute  as  in  an  organ."  f  l 

Shakspeare,  who  frequently  avails  himself  of  the  language,  imagery,  and  cir- 
cumstances attendant  on  this  diversion,  has  particularly  noticed,  in  a  passage  of 
much  animation  and  beauty,  the  care  taken  to  arrange  the  notes  of  the  kennel, 
and  the  pleasure  derivable  from  the  varied  intonations  of  the  hounds.  Theseus 
addressing  Hippolyta,  exclaims  — 

*  Satyrical  Essayes,  &c.  by  Jolm  Stephens,  1615. 

t  Conntrey  CoDtefitments,  1615.— 11th  edit.  1683,  p.  7—9. 
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**  My  JoTe  shall  hear  the  masick  of  my  hounds. — 
Uncouple  in  the  western  Tslley ;  go : — 
Desiwtch,  I  say,  and  find  the  forester. — 
We  will,  fair  queen,  up  to  the  mountain's  top, 
And  mark  the  musical  confusion 
Of  hounds  and  echo  in  conjunction. 

Hip.  Never  did  I  hear 

Such  gallant  chiding ;  for,  besides  the  groves, 
The  skies,  the  fountains,  every  region  near 
Seem*d  all  one  mutual  cry :  I  never  heard 
So  musical  a  discord,  such  sweet  thunder. 

The.    My  hounds  are  bred  out  of  the  Spartan  kind, 
80  flew'd,*  so  sanded  ;t  and  their  heads  are  hung 
With  ears  that  sweep  away  the  morning  dew ; 
Crook-kneeM,  and  dew-lap*d  like  Thessalian  bulls ; 
Slow  in  pursuit,  but  matched  in  mouik  like  belh. 
Each  under  each,     A  cry  more  tuneable 
Was  never  holla'd  to,  nor  cheer*d  with  horn.  % 

II  appears  from  a  scene  in  Timon  of  Athens,  and  from  a  passage  in  Laneham*s 
Account  of  the  Queen's  Entertainment  at  Kellengworth  Castle,  1575,  that  it  was  a 
common  thing,  at  this  period,  to  hunt  after  dinner,  or  in  the  evening.  Timon, 
baTiDg  been  employed,  during  the  morning,  in  hunting,  says  to  Alcibiades  — 

**  So  soon  as  dinner*s  done,  (brth  again;} 

and  Elizabeth,  twice,  during  her  residence  with  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  is  described 
^%  pursuing  this  exercise  in  the  cool  of  the  evening.  Honest  Laneham's  narrative 
of  one  of  these  royal  chases  will  amuse  the  reader. 

"  MoDday  waz  hot,  and  ihearfore  her  Highness  kept  in  till  a  five  a  clok  Id  the  eevening :  what 
lime  it  pleazs'd  her  to  ride  foorlh  into  the  chace  too  hunt  the  Hart  of  fors;  which  foound  anon, 
•Dd  after  sore  chased,  and  chafed  by  the  hot  pursuit  of  the  hooandes,  waz  fain  of  fine  fors  at  last 
to  take  soil.     Thear  to  behoUM  the  swift  fleeting  of  the  deer  afore,  with  the  stalely  cariage  of 
his  bead  in  his  swimmyng,  spred  (for  the  quanlitee)  lyke  the  sail  of  a  ship  ;  the  hoounds  bar- 
roing  after,  az  had  they  bin  a  number  of  skiphs  too  the  spoyle  of  a  karvell :  the  ton  no  lesse 
earger  in  porchaz  of  bis  pray,  than  waz  the  other  earnest  in  savegard  of  his  life  ;  so  az  the  earn- 
ing of  the  hoooDds  in  conlinuauos  of  their  crie,  the  swirinessof  the  deer,  the  running  of  footmen, 
the  galloping  of  horsez,  the  blasting  of  hornz,  the  halloing  and  hewing  of  the  huntsmen,  with 
the  exeetleiit  echoz  between  wbilez  from  the  woods  and  waters  in  valliez  resounding ;  moved 
pailime  delectabl  in  so  by  a  degree,  az,  for  ony  parson  to  take  pleazure  by  moost  sensez  at  onez, 
ia  Bine  opinioD,  thear  can  be  none  ony  wey  comparable  to  this ;  and  special  in  this  place,  that 
of  aaiare  \3l  foonned  so  feet  for  the  pnrpoze ;  in  feilh,  Master  Martin,  if  ye  coold  with  a  wish,  I 
woold  ye  had  bin  at  it :  Wei,  the  hart  was  kild,  a  goodly  deer.''  ** 

So  partial  was  Her  Majesty  to  this  diversion  that  even  in  her  seventy-seventh 
year  she  still  pursued  it  with  avidity;  for  Rowland  Whyte,  one  of  her  courtiers, 
writing  to  Sir  Robert  Sidney  on  September  12th,  1600,  says,  **  Her  majesty  is 
well  and  excellently  disposed  to  hunting,  for  every  second  day  she  is  on  horseback, 
and  coDtinues  the  sport  long  ;"  and  when  not  disposed  to  incur  the  fatigue  of  join- 
ing in  the  chase,  she  was  recreated  with  a  sight  of  the  pastime;  thus  at  the  seat 
of  Lord  Monteeute,  in  1591,  she  saw,  after  dinner,  from  a  turret,  *^  sixteen  bucks 
all  haTing  fayre  lawe,  pulled  downe  with  greyhounds  in  a  launder  lawn."ff 

Nor  was  James  the  First  less  passionately  addicted  to  the  sport;  his  journey 
from  Scotland  to  England,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  the  latter  kingdom, 
was  freqoenlly  protracted  by  his  inability  to  resist  the  temptation  of  joining  in  the 
chase;  on  his  road  to  Withrington,  the  seat  of  Sir  Robert  Gary,  after  a  hard  ride 
of  thirty-seven  miles  in  less  than  four  hours,  **  and  by  the  way  for  a  note,**  says  a 

*  FUwMt  the  large  chaps  of  a  hound. 

-^  Sanded,  that  is,  of  a  sandy  colour,  the  true  dcuotcment  of  n  blood-hound. 
{  Mid»uininer-Night'i*  Drenm,  act  iv.  hc.  1.  §  Aot  ii.  hc.  2. 

*  Niclu^l.oi^tf  ProgrcN!»e8  of  EHizabcth,  vol.  i.  Laneham's  Letter,  p.  13,  original  edition,  p.  17, 18. 
7|  NicboU*t  Progresses,  vol.  ii. 
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contemporary  writer,  *4he  miles,  according  to  the  northern  phrase,  are  a  wey  bit 
longer  then  they  be  here  in  the  south, — His  Majesty  having  a  little  while  reposed 
himself  after  his  great  journey,  found  new  occasion  to  travell  further :  for,  as  he 
was  delighting  himselfe  with  the  pleasure  of  the  parke,  hee  suddenly  beheld  a  num- 
ber of  deere  neare  the  place:  the  game  being  so  faire  before  him  hee  could  not  for- 
beare,  but  according  to  his  wonted  manner,  forth  he  went  and  slew  two  of  them  ;** 
again,  '^  After  his  Majesties  short  repast  to  Werslop  his  Majestic  rides  forward, 
but  by  the  way  in  the  parke  he  was  somewhat  stayed;  for  there  appeared  a 
number  of  huntes-men  ail  in  greene;  the  chiefe  of  which  with  a  woodman's  speech 
did  welcome  him,  offering  his  Majestie  to  shew  him  some  game,  which  he  gladly 
condiscended  to  see ;  and  with  a  traine  set  he  hunted  a  good  space,  very  much  de- 
lighted." "  This  diversion  from  his  direct  route  is  repeatedly  noticed  by  the  same 
author,  and  proves  the  strong  attachment  of  the  monarch  to  this  amusement, 
which  he  preferred  to  either  hawking  or  shooting;  he  divided  his  time,  says  Well- 
wood,  ^^  betwixt  his  standish,  his  bottle,  and  his  hunting;  the  last  had  his  fair 
weather,  the  two  former  his  dull  and  cloudy  ;*'f  an  assertion  which  with  regard  to 
hunting  is  corroborated  by  Wilson,  who,  recording  his  visit  to  his  native  dominions 
in  1617,  informs  us,  that  on  his  return  he  exhibited  the  same  keen  relish  for  the 
sport  which  he  had  shown*in  1603  :  <^  The  King,  in  his  return  from  Scotland,*' 
he  remarks,  ^^  made  his  Progress  through  the  hunting-countries  (his  hounds  and 
hunters  meeting  him),  Sherwood-Forest,  Need-wood,  and  all  the  parks  and  forests 
in  his  way,  were  ransacked  for  his  recreation ;  and  every  night  begat  a  new  day 
of  delight."  -^  In  short,  James  was  so  engrossed  by  his  passion  for  hunting,  that 
he  neglected  the  most  important  business  to  indulge  it ;  and  even  afiected  the  garb 
of  a  hunter  when  he  ought  to  have  been  in  that  of  a  king.  Osborne  calls  him  a 
Sylvan  Prince,  and  adds,  ^*  I  shall  leave  him  dressed  to  posterity  in  the  colours  f 
saw  him  in  the  next  Progress  after  his  Inauguration,  which  was  as  green  as  the 
grass  he  trod  on,  with  a  feather  in  his  cap,  and  a  horn  instead  of  a  sword  by  his 
8ide."S 

To  these  brief  notices  of  hawking  and  hunting,  it  may  be  necessary  to  add  a  very 
few  remarks  on  the  kindred  amusements  of  fowling  and  fishing,  as  far  as  they 
deviate,  either  in  manner  or  estimation,  from  the  practice  or  opinions  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  In  the  pursuit  of  fowling,  indeed,  there  is  little  or  no  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  two  periods,  if  we  make  an  exception  for  two  instances ;  and  these  now 
obsolete  modes  of  exercising  the  art,  were  termed  horse-«talking  and  bird-batting. 
The  former  consisted  originally  of  a  horse  trained  for  the  purpose,  and  so  mantl^ 
over  with  trappings  M  to  hide  the  fowler  completely  from  the  game;  a  contrivance 
much  improved  upon  for  facility  of  usage  by  substituting  a  stuffed  canvas  figure, 
painted  to  resemble  a  horse  grazing;  this  was  so  light  that  the  sportsman  might 
move  it  easily  with  one  hand,  and  behind  it  he  could  securely  take  his  aim ;  to 
this  curious  species  of  deception  Shakspeare  alludes  in  As  You  Like  It,  where  the 
Duke,  speaking  of  I'ouchstone,  says,  ^^  He  uses  his  folly  like  a  stalking-horse,  and 
under  the  presentation  of  that,  he  shoots  his  wit;*'  *^  and  again,  in  much  Ado  about 
Nothing,  Claudio  exclaims,  ^'  Stalk  on,  stalk  on;  the  fowl  sits.**  It  appears  from 
Drayton,  that  the  fowler  shot  from  underneath  his  horse,  where  he  was  con- 
cealed by  the  mantle-cloth  depending  to  the  ground  :  thus  in  the  "  Polyolbion," 

**  One  underneath  his  horse  to  get  a  shoot  doth  stalk  ;^  ff 

*  ^  The  true  narration  of  the  Entertainment  of  his  Royall  Miotic,  from  the  time  of  his  departure  from 
Edenbrough,  till  hia  receiving  at  London ;  with  all  or  the  most  special  occurrences.   Together  with  the 
names  of  those  gentlemen  whom  his  Majestie  honoured  with  Knigtithood.  At  London,  printed  bjf  Thomas. 
Creede,  for  Thomas  Millington,  ]603.  4to. 

"Y  Memoirs,  p.  36. 

i  Wilson's  History  of  Groat  Britain,  p   10(i  f(»l.  London,  1^3. 

§  Osboru's  Works,  8vo.  ninth  edit  16H9  i>  444.  **  Act  v.  sc.  4 

tfCbalfflen's  English  Poets,  vol.  iv.  p.  36S.  Poly  olbiou,  song  xxv. 
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and  in  the  ''  Muses*  Elysium'* — 

**  Then  underneath  my  horse,  I  stalk  my  game  to  strike.*^  * 

Sometimes,  instead  of  a  stufied  canvas  figure,  the  form  of  a  horse  painted  on  a 
cloth  was  carried  before  the  sportsman  :  '^  Methinks,"  says  a  writer  of  this  period 
quoted  by  Mr.  Reed,  ^'  I  behold  the  cunning  fowler,  such  as  I  have  knowne  in 
the  fenne  countries  and  els-where,  that  doe  shoot  at  woodcockes,  snipes,  and 
wilde  fowle,  by  sneaking  behind  a  painted  cloth  which  they  carry  before  them, 
baviog  pictureid  in  it  the  shape  of  a  horse;  which  while  the  silly  fowle  gazeth  on, 
it  is  knockt  down  with  hale  shot,  and  so  put  in  the  fowler's  budget/'f 

We  have  reason  to  suppose  that  Henry  the  Eighth  often  amused  himself  in  this 
manner;  for  in  the  inventoried  of  his  wardrobes,  preserved  in  the  Harleian  MS., 
are  to  be  found  frequent  allowances  of  materials  for  making  **  stalking  coats,  and 
stalking  hose  for  the  use  of  his  majesty.'*  -^ 

Of  the  peculiar  mode  of  netting  called  bird-batting,  the  following  account  has 
been  given  by  a  once  popular  authority  on  these  subjects  : 

'*  This  sport  we  call  in  England  most  comiDonly  bird-batting,  and  some  call  it  low-belling  ; 
and  the  nse  of  It  is  to  go  with  a  great  light  of  cressets,  or  rags  of  linen  dipped  in  tallow,  which 
will  make  a  good  light ;  and  you  most  have  a  pan  or  plate  made  lilie  a  lanthorn,  to  carry  )our 
Ngbt  Id,  which  must  have  a  great  socltet  to  hold  the  light,  and  carry  it  before  yon,  on  your  breast, 
with  a  hell  io  your  other  hand,  and  of  a  great  bigness,  made  in  the  manner  of  a  cow-bell,  but 
Kill  larger ;  and  you  must  ring  it  always  after  one  order.  If  you  carry  the  bell,  you  must  have 
two  oompaoioDS  with  nets,  one  on  each  side  of  you  ;  and  what  with  the  bell,  and  what  with  the 
Bght,  the  hirds  will  be  so  amazed,  that  when  you  come  near  them,  they  will  turn  up  their  white 
belliet :  your  companions  shall  then  lay  their  nets  quieUy  upon  them,  and  talte  them.  But  you 
■oil  coDtiDue  to  rlDg  the  bell ;  for  if  the  sound  shall  cease,  the  other  birds,  if  there  be  any  nriore 
Dcir  at  hand,  will  rise  up  and  fly  away."  $ 

This  method  was  used  to  ensnare  woodcocks,  partridges,  larks,  etc.  and  it  is 
probable  that  to  a  stratagem  of  this  kind  Shakspeare  may  allude,  when  he  painty 
Buckingham  exclaiming — 

**  The  net  has  fall'n  upon  me ;  1  shall  perish 
Under  device  and  practice.'*  ** 

Fishing,  as  an  art,  has  deviated  little,  in  this  country,  from  the  state  to  which 
it  had  attained  three  centuries  ago;  but  it  is  a  subject  of  interest  and  amusement, 
to  mark  the  enthusiasm  with  which,  during  the  period  that  we  are  considering, 
and  anteriorly,  this  delightful  recreation  has  been  discussed,  and  the  minutiae  to 
which  its  literary  patrons  have  descended. 

Of  books  written  on  the  **  Art  of  Angling*'  previous  to,  and  during  the  ago  of 
Shakspeare,  five,  independent  of  subsequent  editions,  may  be  enumerated ;  and 
from  three  of  these,  the  most  curious  of  their  kind,  we  shall  quote  a  few  passages 
indicative  of  the  warm  attachment  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  The 
earliest  printed  production  on  this  subject  is  ^^  The  Treatyse  of  Fysshynge  wy th 
an  Angle,"  included,  for  the  first  time,  in,  what  may  be  termed,  the  second  ^i- 
tion  of  tl^  **  Book  of  St.  Albans,**  namely,  **  The  Treatyse  perteynynge  to  Haw- 
kynge,  Huntynge  and  Fisshynge  with  an  angle,**  printed  at  Westminster,  by 
Wynkyn  De  Worde,  1496.  This  little  tract,  which  has  been  attributed,  though 
perhaps  notf  f  correctly,  to  Dame  Juliana  Berners,  commences  with  giving  a  dc- 

*  Chftlm^iVs  EngR^h  Poets,  vol.  it.  p.  458.  Nymphal  tI. 

t  New  Shreds  of  the  Old  Snare,  hy  John  Gee,  4lo.  p.  23.  %  Harleian  MS.  2384. 

I  Jewel  for  Gentrie,  lx>nd.  1614.  **  Henry  VIII.  act  i.  sc.  1. 

\¥  Mr.  Haslewood,  after  much  researol^  attributes  to  the  pen  of  this  ingenious  lady  only  the  following 
portMMii  of  De  Worde's  edition  of  1496 : 

1.  A  small  portion  of  the  treatise  on  Hawking. 

2.  The  treatise  upon  Hunting. 

3.  A  short  list  of  the  beasts  of  chase. 

4.  And  another  short  one  of  beasts  and  fowls. 

The  pvUic  are  much  indebted  to  this  elegant  antiquary  for  an  admirable  fac- simile  reprint  of  De  Worde's 
rare  aad  intereatiiig  volume. 
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cided  preference  to  Ashing  when  compared  with  hunting,  hawking,  and  fowling* 
in  the  course  of  which  the  author  observes,  that  the  Angler,  if  his  sport  should 
fail  him, 

'*  Alle  the  leest,  baih  his  holsom  walke,  and  mery  at  bis  ease,  a  swete  ayre  of  tbe  swele 
savoure  of  tbe  meede  floures,  that  makytb  blm  hungry ;  be  hereth  tbe  melodyoas  annony  of 
fowles ;  he  seelb  the  yonge  swannes,  heerons,  duckes,  cotes,  and  many  other  fowles,  'wyth  theyr 
brodes  ;  wycbe  me  semyth  better  than  all  tbe  noyse  of  honndys,  tbe  blastes  of  bomys,  and  the 
cryes  of  fowlis,  that  hunters,  fawkeners,  and  foulers  can  make.  And  if  tbe  Angler  take  fysshe  i 
surely,  thenne,  is  there  noo  man  roerier  than  he  is  in  bis  spryte  ;"  *  and  the  book  concludes  in  a 
singularly  pleasing  strain  of  piety  and  simplicity.  **  Ye  shall  not  use  this  forsayd  crafty  dysporte/' 
says  this  lover  of  Gsbing,  '*  for  no  covetysenes,  to  tbe  encreasynge  and  sparynge  of  your  money 
oonly  :  but  pryncypally  for  your  solace,  and  to  cause  ^e  belihe  of  your  body,  and  specyally  of 
your  soule  :  for  vrhanne  ye  purpoos  to  goo  on  your  dysportes  in  fyssbynge,  ye  ytoW  not  desyre 
gretly  many  persons  wyth  you,  whyche  myghte  lette  you  of  your  game.  And  thenne  ye  may 
serve  Qod,  devoutly,  in  sayenge  affectuously  youre  customable  prayer ;  and,  thus  doynge,  ye  shall 
eschewe  and  voyde  many  vices.'* 

Of  this  impression  of  the  ^'  Book  of  St.  Albans'*  by  De  Worde,  numerous  edi- 
tions were  published  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  frequent- 
ly with  new  titles,  as  the  **  Gentleman's  Academic"  1695  ;  the  "  Jewell  for  Gen- 
trie"  1614,  and  the  ^^  Gentleman's  Recreation"  1674.  Two  small  tracts,  however, 
on  angling,  possessing  some  originality,  were  published  by  Leonard  Mascall,  and 
John  Taverner,  the  former  in  1590,  and  the  latter  in  f  1600 ;  but  the  most  impor- 
tant work  on  the  subject,  after  the  **  Treaty se  on  Fyssbynge,"  is  a  poem  written 
by  one  John  Dennys,  or  Davors,  with  the  following  title :  **  The  Secrets  of  Ang- 
ling ;  teaching  the  choicest  Tooles,  Baytes,  and  Seasons  for  the  taking  of  any  Fish, 
in  Pond  or  River :  practised  and  familiarly  opened  in  three  Bookes.  By  J.  D. 
Esquire."  8vo.  Lond.  1613.  This  is  a  production  of  considerable  poetic  merit, 
as  will  be  evident  from  the  author's  eulogium  on  his  art :  after  reprobating  the 
pastimes  of  gaming,  wantonness,  and  drinking,  he  exclaims — 


**  O  let  me  rather  on  the  pleasant  brinke 
or  Tyne  and  Trent  possesse  some  dwelling  place, 
Where  I  may  see  my  quil  and  corke  downe  sinke 
With  eager  bite  of  Barbell,  Bleike,  or  Dace: 
And  on  the  world  and  his  Creatour  thinke. 
While  they  proud  Thais  painted  sheet  embrace. 
And  with  the  fume  of  strong  tobacco's  smoke, 
All  quaffing  round  are  ready  for  to  choke. 

Let  them  that  list  these  pastimes  then  pursue, 
An<l  on  their  pleasing  fancies  feed  their  fill ; 
So  I  the  fields  and  meadows  green  may  view, 
And  by  the  rivers  fresh  may  walke  at  will, 
Among  the  dazies  and  the  violets  blew : 
Red  hyacinth,  and  yellow  daflbdill, 
Purple  narcissus  like  the  morning  rayea. 
Pale  ganderglas,  and  azor  culverkayes. 


I  count  it  better  pleasure  to  behold 
The  goodly  compasse  of  the  lofty  skie. 
And  in  the  midst  thereof  like  burning  gold 
The  flaming  chariot  of  the  world^s  great  eye ; 
The  watry  clouds  that  in  the  ayre  uprold, 
With  sundry  kinds  of  painted  colours  flie  ; 
And  faire  Aurora  lifting  up  her  head. 
All  blushing  rise  from  old  Tithonus  bed. 

Tbe  hils  and  mountains  raised  from  the  plains, 
Tbe  plains  extended  levell  with  the  ground, 
Tbe  ground  divided  into  sundry  vaina, 
The  vains  enclosed  with  running  rivers  round. 
The  rivers  making  way  through  nature's  chains. 
With  headlong  course  into  the  sea  profound  : 
The  surging  sea  beneath  tbe  vallies  low. 
The  vallies  sweet,  and  lakes  that  lovely  flow. 


*  Burton  has  introduced,  in  his  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  though  without  acknowledgment,  the  very 
wordn  of  this  quotation. — Vide  p.  169.  8th  edit. 

f  The  titles  of  these  works  are — **  A  Booke  of  Pishmg  with  Hooke  and  I^ine,  and  of  all  other  Instruments 
thereunto  belonginge,  made  by  L.  M.  4to.  Lond.  1590:"  the  4th  edit,  of  Mascairs  Book  was  reprinted  in 
1606 — **  Certain  Experiments  concerning  Pish  and  Fruit,  practised  by  John  Taverner,  Gentleman,  and  by 
him  published  for  the  benefit  of  others."  4to.  London  (printed  for  Wm.  Ponsonby)  1600. — It  would  ap- 
pear, from  a  note  in  Walt(>n's  Complete  Angler,  that  there  was  an  impression  of  Taverner's  book  of  ttie 
8ame  date  with  a  different  title,  namely,  **  Approved  experiments  touchmg  Fish  and  Fruit,  to  be  regarded 
by  the  lovers  of  Angling." — Vide  Bagster's  edit.  1808.   Life  of  Walton,  p.  14.  note. 

A  third  was  designated  "  The  pleasures  of  Princes,  or  Good  Men's  Recreations :  containing  a  Discourse 
of  the  general  Art  of  Fishing  with  the  Angle,  or  otherwise :  and  of  all  the  hidden  Secrets  belongmg  thereunto. 
4lo.  Lond.  1614."  ^^ 
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Tbe  lofty  woods,  the  rorestn  wide  and  long 
Adora'd  withleaTes  and  branches  fresh  and  green, 
In  whose  eool  brows  tbe  birds  with  chanting  song 
1>o  wrioome  with  their  quire  the  Sammer's  Queen, 
The  meadows  fair  where  Flora's  guifts  among, 
Are  intenaixt  tbe  verdant  grasse  between, 
Th«  siWer  skaled  fish  that  sofUy  swim 
Within  the  brooks  and  crystal!  watry  brim. 


AH  these  and  many  more  or  his  creation, 
That  made  the  heavens,  the  Angler  oft  doth  see, 
And  takes  therein  no  little  delectation 
To  thinke  how  strange  and  wonderful  they  bee. 
Framing  thereof  an  inward  contemplation. 
To  set  his  thoughts  on  other  fancies  free  : 
And  whiles  he  looks  on  these  with  joyfuU  eye. 
His  minde  b  wrapt  above  the  starry  skie.*  * 


The  poet  has  entered  so  minutely  into  his  task,  as  to  give  directions  for  the  co- 
lour of  the  angler's  cloaths,  which  he  wishes  should  be  russet  or  gray  ;  f  and  he 
opeos  his  third  book  with  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  moral  virtues  and  qualities 
of  mind  necessary  to  a  lover  of  the  pastime ;  these,  he  informs  us,  are  twelve, 
namely,  faith,  hope,  charity,  patience,  humility,  courage,  liberality,  knowledge, 
placabiHty,  piety,  temperance,  and  memory  ;  an  enumeration  sufficiently  exten- 
sive, it  might  be  supposed,  to  damp  the  enthusiasm  of  the  most  eager  disciple ; 
yet  has  Gervase  Markham,  notwithstanding,  wonderfully  augmented  the  list. 
This  indefatigable  author,  in  an  early  edition  of  his  ^*  Countrey  Contentments,*'  ^ 
converted  the  poetry  of  Davors  into  prose,  with  the  following  title  :  "  The  whole 
Art  of  Angling ;  as  it  was  written  in  a  small  Treatise  in  Rime,  and  now  for  the 
better  understanding  of  the  Reader  put  into  prose,  and  adorned  and  inlarged." 
Tbe  additions  are  numerous  and  entertaining,  a  specimen  of  which,  under  the 
marginal  notation  of  *^  Angler's  vertues,"  will  convey  a  distinct  and  curious  idea 
of  the  estimation  in  which  this  art  was  held  in  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  and 
of  the  moral  and  mental  qualifications  deemed  essential,  at  this  period,  towards 
its  successful  attainment. 

*'  Now  for  the  ioward  qualities  of  the  mind,  albeit  some  writers  reduce  them  to  twelve  beads, 
wUcby  indeed,  whosoever  eujoyeth,  cannot  chuse  but  be  very  compleal  in  much  perfection,  yei  I 
moit  draw  them  into  many  other  branches.  Tbe  first  and  most  especial  whereof  Is,  that  a  skilful 
Angler  ought  to  be  a  general  scholler,  and  seen  in  all  the  liberal  sciences,  as  a  grammarian,  to 
know  bow  either  to  write  or  discourse  of  his  art  In  true  and  fitting  terms,  either  wilhoul  afleclalion 
ormdenefts.  He  should  have  sweetness  of  speech,  to  persuade  and  intice  others  to  delight  in  an 
exercise  so  much  laudable.  He  should  have  strength  of  arguments  to  defend  and  maintain  his 
profesAion  against  envy  or  slander.  He  should  have  linowledge  In  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  that 
bj  their  aspects  he-may  guess  the  seasonablenejs  or  unseasonableness  of  the  weather,  the  breeding 
of  storms,  and  from  what  coasts  tbe  winds  are  ever  delivered.  He  should  be  a  good  l^nowcr  of 
countries,  and  well  used  to  highwnyes,  that  by  tailing  the  readiest  paths  to  every  lalie,  brook,  or 
river,  his  jouroies  may  be  more  certain,  and  less  wearisome.  He  should  have  knowledge  in 
proportions  of  all  sorts,  whelber  circular,  square,  or  diametrical,  that  when  he  shall  be  questioned 
of  hb  diurnal  progresses,  he  may  give  a  geographical  description  of  the  angles  and  channels  of  rivers, 
Itow  tbey  fall  from  their  heads,  and  what  compasses  they  fetch  in  their  several  windings.  He 
most  also  have  the  perfect  art  of  numbring,  that  in  the  sounding  of  lakes  or  rivers,  he  may  know 
Ikow  many  foot  or  inches  each  severally  containeth  ;  and  by  adding,  subtracting,  or  multiplying  the 
came,  be  may  yield  the  reason  of  every  river's  swift  or  slow  current.  He  should  not  be  unskilful 
in  music,  that  whensoever  either  melancholy,  heaviness  of  his  thoughts,  or  tbe  perturbations  of 
his  own  fanciM,  stirreth  up  sadness  in  him,  he  may  remove  the  same  with  some  godly  hymn  or 
anthem,  of  which  David  gives  him  ample  examples. 

*  TliM  b«aotiful  encomium  has  been  quoted  in  Walton's  Complete  Angler,  with  many  alterations,  and 
tame  of  then  much  for  tbe  worse ;  for  insunce,  the  very  opening  of  the  quotation  is  thus  given : — 

**  l^pt  me  live  hannlessly  ;  and  near  the  brink 
Of  Trent  or  Avon  have  a  dwelling-place — 

•ad  Che  eoodosion  of  the  fourth  stanza :— > 

**  The  raging  sea,  beneath  the  vallies  low. 
Where  lakes,  and  rills,  and  rivulets  do  flow.** 

Bagster'e  e<£t.  p.  133 
t  OervMe  Markham,  in  his  **  Art  of  Anding,''  not  only  recommends  the  same  colours,  but  adds  a  caution 
wloeii  maris  the  rural  dresiof  the  day :  ^  Let  your  apparel,'*  Ka^s  he,  ^  be  close  to  your  body,  without  any 
Brw  fiishimied  flashes,  or  hanging  sleeves,  waving  loose,  like  sails  about  you.**  P.  59. 

t  The  irat  edition  of  the  Countrey  Contentments,  1615,  does  not  possess  the  ^  Art  of  Aneling  ;**  it  pro- 
wily  appeared  in  the  second,  a  year  or  two  after ;  for  the  work  was  so  popular  that  it  rapidly  ran  tbrougli 
•everal  uBpressioos  :  the  fifth  is  dated  1633. 
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*'  He  most  be  of  a  well  sellled  and  constant  belief,  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  his  eipectation ;  for 
then  to  despair,  it  were  better  never  to  be  pat  in  practice :  and  he  must  ever  think  where  the 
waters  are  pleasant,  and  any  thing  liliely,  that  there  the  Creator  of  ail  good  things  bath  stored  up 
much  of  plenty,  and  though  your  sallsractlon  be  not  at  ready  as  your  wishes,  yet  you  must  hope 
still,  that  with  perseverance  you  shall  reap  the  fulness  of  your  harvest  with  contentment :  Tlien 
ha  must  be  fUii  of  love  both  to  his  pleasure  and  to  his  neighbour ;  to  his  pleasure,  Which  otherwise 
will  be  irksome  and  tedious,  and  to  his  nelghbov,  that  he  neither  give  offence  in  any  particular, 
nor  be  guilty  of  any  general  destruction  :  then  he  must  be  exceMing  patient,  and  neither  vei  nor 
eicruciate  himself  with  losses  or  mischances,  as  in  losing  the  prey  when  it  is  almost  in  the  hand,  or 
by  breaking  his  tools  by  ignorance  or  negligence,  but  with  pleased  sufferance  amend  errors,  and 
think  mischances  Instructions  to  better  carefulness. 

**  He  must  then  be  full  of  humble  thoughts,  not  disdaining  when  occasion  commands  to  kneel. 
lye  down,  or  wet  his  feet  or  fingers,  as  oft  at  there  is  any  advantage  given  thereby,  unto  the 
gaining  the  end  of  his  labour.  Then  must  he  be  strong  and  valiant,  neither  to  be  amazed  with 
storms,  nor  affrighted  with  thunder,  but  hold  them  according  to  their  natural  causes,  and  the 
pleasure  of  the  highest :  neither  must  he,  like  the  foi  which  preyeth  upon  lambs,  employ  ail  his 
labour  against  the  smaller  frey ;  but  like  the  lyon  that  seizeth  elephants,  think  the  greatest  (tsb 
which  swimmelh,  a  reward  little  enough  for  the  pains  which  he  endureth.  Then  must  he  be 
liberal,  and  not  working  only  for  his  own  belly,  as  if  It  could  never  be  salisfled;  but  he  must  wiih 
much  cheerfulness  bestow^tbe  fruits  of  his  skill  amongst  his  honest  neighl>ours,  who  being  partners 
of  his  gain,  will  doubly  renown  his  triumph,  and  that  is  ever  a  pleasing  reward  to  vertue. 

'*  Then  roust  he  be  prudent,  that  apprehending  the  reasons  why  the  fish  will  not  bite,  and  all 
other  casual  impediments  which  hinder  his  sport,  and  knowing  the  remedies  for  the  tame,  he  may 
direct  his  labours  to  be  without  troublesomeness. 

**  Then  he  must  have  a  moderate  contention  of  the  mind  to  be  satisfied  with  indifferent  things, 
and  not  out  of  any  avaritious  greediness  think  every  thing  too  little,  be  it  never  so  abundant. 

"  Then  must  he  be  of  a  thankful  nature,  praising  the  author  of  all  goodness,  and  shewing  a  large 
gratefulness  for  the  least  satisfaction. 

"  Then  must  he  be  of  a  perfect  memory,  quick  and  prompt  to  call  into  his  mind  all  the  needfuU 
things  which  are  any  way  in  this  exercise  to  l>e  Imployed,  lest  by  omission  or  by  forgetfulness  of 
any,  he  frustrate  his  hopes,  and  make  hit  labour  effectless.  Lastly,  he  must  be  of  a  strong  con- 
stitution of  body,  able  to  endure  much  fasting,  and  not  of  a  gnawing  stomach,  observing  hours,  in 
which  if  it  be  unsatisfied,  it  troubleth  both  the  mind  and  body,  and  loseth  that  delight  which  makelh 
the  pastime  only  pleasing."* 

It  is  impossible  to  read  this  elaborate  catalogue  of  qualifications  without  a  smile ; 
for  who  would  suppose  that  grammar,  rhetoric  and  logic,  astronomy,  geography, 
arithmetic  and  music,  were  necessary  to  form  an  angler :  yet  we  must  allow,  iii- 
deed,  even  in  the  present  times,  that  hope,  patience,  and  contentment  are  still  ar- 
ticles of  indispensable  use  to  him  who  would  catch  fish;  for  though,  as  Shakspearc 
justlyobserves, 

**  The  pleasant^t  angling  is  to  see  the  fish 
Cut  with  her  golden  oars  the  silver  stream, 
And  greedily  devour  the  treacherous  bait,** 

Muck  Ado  about  Nothing f  Act  iii.  so.  1. 

yet  are  we  so  frequently  disappointed  of  this  latter  spectacle,  that  the  art  may  be 
truly  considered  as  a  school  for  the  temper,  and  as  meriting  the  rational  encomium 
of  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  a  dear  lover  of  the  angle  in  the  days  of  Shakspeare,  and 
who  has  declared  that,  after  tedious  study,  angling  was  ''  a  rest  to  his  mind,  a 
cheerer  of  his  spirits,  a  diverter  of  sadness,-}-  a  calmer  of  unquiet  thoughts,  a  mo-* 
derator  of  passions,  a  procurer  of  contentedness  ;*'  and  ^^  that  it  begat  habits  of 
peace  and  patience  in  those  that  professed  and  practised  it."  **  Indeed,  my 
friend,"  adds  the  amiable  Walton,  *'  you  will  find  angling  to  be  like  the  virtue  of 

*  Countrey  Contentments,  11th  edit.  p.  59.-63. 

•\  To  this  effect,  likewise,  Col.  Venables  giret  a  decided  testimony ;  for  in  the  preface  to  his  ^  ExperieocM 
Angler,"  first  published  in  1663,  he  declares,  ^  if  example  (which  is  the  best  prooO  may  swa^  any  thing*  I 
know  no  sort  of  men  less  subject  to  melancholy  than  anglers,  many  have  cast  off  other  recreations  and  em- 
braced it,  but  I  never  knew  any  angler  wholly  cast  off  (though  occasions  might  interrupt)  their  affections  to 
their  beloved  recreation  f  and  be  adds,  ^  if  this  art  may  prove  a  noble  brave  rest  to  my  mind,  'tis  all  th« 
satisfaction  I  covet.** 
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hmiillitT ;  which  has  a  calmness  of  spirit,  and  a  world  of  other  blessings,  at- 
teouing  upon  it. 

A  roral  diversion  of  a  kind  very  opposite  to  that  of  angling,  namely,  Horse- 
nciDgy  may  be  considered,  during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  if  we  com- 
pare it  with  the  state  to  which  the  rage  for  gambUng  has  since  carried  it,  as  still  in 
its  infancy.  It  was  classed,  indeed,  with  hawking  and  hunting,  as  a  liberal  pas- 
finie*  and  almost  generally  pursued  for  the  mere  purposes  of  exercise  or  pleasure ; 
hence  the  moral  satirists  of  the  age,  the  Puritans  of  the  sixteen  tti  century,  have 
recommended  it  as  a  substitute  for  cards  and  dice.  That  it  was,  however,  even 
at  this  period,  occasionally  practised  in  the  spirit  of  the  modern  turf,  will  be  evi- 
dent from  the  authority  of  Shakspeare,  who  says, 


"  f  have  heard  of  riding  wagers, 


Where  horses  have  been  nimbler  than  the  sands 

That  run  iHhe  clock's  behalf;"  C^mbtline,  act  iii.  sc.  2. 

and  Burton,  who  wrote  at  the  close  of  the  Shakspearean  era,  mentions  the  rui- 
BOOS  consequences  of  this  innovation  :  ^^  Horse-races,*'  he  observes,  *^  are  de- 
aports  of  great  men,  and  good  in  themselves,  though  many  gentlemen  by  such 
means  gallop  quite  out  of  their  fortunes."f 

To  encourage,  however,  a  spirit  of  emulation,  prizes  were  established  for  the 
swiftest  horses,  and  these  were  usually  either  silver  bells  or  silver  cups ;  from 
the  prevalence  of  the  former,  the  common  term  for  horse-races  in  the  time  of 
James  I.  was  bell-courses,  an  amusement  which  became  very  frequent  in  the 
reign  of  this  prince,  and,  though  the  value  of  the  prize  did  not  amount  to  more 
flian  eight  or  ten  pounds,  and  the  riders  were  for  the  most  part  the  owners  of 
the  hones,  attracted  a  numerous  concourse  of  spectators. 

The  estimation  in  which  the  breed  of  race-horses  was  held,  even  in  the  age  of 
Elizabeth,  may  be  drawn  from  a  passage  in  one  of  the  satires  of  Bishop  Hall, 
first  published  in  1597  : — 


ct 


Dost  thou  prize 


Thy  brute  beasts  worth  by  their  dam's  qualities  ? 

Say*st  thou  this  colt  shall  prove  a  swill  pac'd  steed, 

Onely  because  a  Jennet  did  him  breed  ? 

Or  say'st  thou  this  same  horse  shall  win  the  prize, 

Because  his  dam  was  swiftest  Trunchifice 

Or  Runce?al  his  syre ;  himself  a  galloway  ? 

While  like  a  tireling  jade,  he  lags  half  way."  ^ 

While  on  this  subject,  we  may  remark,  that  the  Art  of  Riding  was,  during  the 
era  we  are  contemplating,  carried  to  a  state  of  great  perfection  ; 

**  To  turn  and  wind  a  fiery  Pegasus, 
And  witch  the  world  with  noble  horsemanship," 

was  the  pursuit  of  every  eager  and  aspiring  spirit,  and  various  treatises  were 
written  to  facilitate  the  attainment  of  an  accomplishment  at  once  so  useful  and  so 
fufaionable.  Among  these,  the  pieces  of  Gervase  Markam  may  be  deemed  the 
kft;  indeed,  his  earliest  work  on  the  subject,  which  is  dated  1593,  claims  to  be 
the  first  ever  written  in  this  country  on  the  art  of  training  Running-horses  ;§  and 


relict  ot  poetry,  old  songs,  and  ballads."  Bowles  Pope,  toI.  i.  p.  135. 
of  Mebuicboly,  p.  170.  part  ii.  sat  3.  Mem.  i?. 

I's  Bndish  Poets,  vol.  ▼.  p.  975.  book  iv.  satire  3. 

,  The  title  is  as  foUowr:  **  A  Discource  of  Horsemanihippe :  wherein  the  breeding  and  ryding  of  Horsed 
fiva««iee«  »«  htecfe  Bmnncr  is  more  methodically  sette  oovme  then  hath  been  heretofore,  &c.  Also  the 
■■Hf  todmee,  trayaet  rydeaad  dyet,  both  Hunting-horses  and  Running-horses :  with  all  the  secretes  thereto 
Waaiaif  discoverM.  An  arte  never  hearetofore  written  by  any  authour.  Bramo  assai,  poco  spero,  nulla 
dMpo/  at  LondoB.    Printed  by  John  Charlewood  for  Richard  Smith,  1693, 4to.    Dedicated  **  To  the 
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is  supposed  also  to  be  the  first  production  of  Markam:  it  went  through  many 
impressions  under  various  titles,  and  from  one  of  these  termed  Cavelarice, 
printed  in  1607,  I  shall  select  a  minutely  curious  picture  of  the  ^^horseman*s 
apparel." 

*'  First,  when  you  begin  to  learne  to  ride,  you  must  come  to  the  stable,  in  such  decent  and  flt 
apparel,  as  is  meet  for  such  an  exercise,  thai  is  to  say,  a  hat  which  must  sit  close  and  firroe 
upon  your  heade,  with  an  indifferent  narrow  verge  or  brim,  so  that  in  the  saults  or  bounds  or 
the  horse,  it  may  neither  through  widenesse  or  unweldinesse  fall  from  your  head,  nor  with  the 
bredlh  of  the  brim  fall  into  your  eies,  and  impeach  your  sight,  both  which  are  verie  grosse 
errors :  About  your  neck  you  shall  weare  a  falling  band,  and  no  ruffe,  whose  depth  or  thicltnesse, 
may,  either  with  the  winde,  or  motions  of  your  horse,  ruffell  about  your  face;  or,  according  to 
the  fashion  of  the  Spaniards,  daunce  hobby-horse-lilce  about  your  shoulders,  which  though  in 
them  is  taken  for  a  grace,  yet  in  true  judgment  it  is  found  an  errour.  Tour  doublet  shal  be  made 
close  and  handsome  to  your  bodie,  large  wasted,  so  that  you  may  eyer  be  sure  to  ride  with  your 
points  trussed  (for  to  ride  otherwise  is  most  vilde)  and  in  all  parts  so  easye,  that  it  may  nut  take 
from  you  the  use  of  anie  part  of  your  bodie.  About  your  waste  you  must  have  ever  your  girdle 
and  thereon  a  smal  dagger  or  punniard,  which  must  be  so  fast  in  the  sheath  that  no  motion  of  the 
horse  may  cast  it  forth,  and  yet  so  readie,  that  upon  any  occasion  you  may  draw  it.  Your  hose 
would  be  large,  rounde,  and  full,  so  that  they  may  All  your  saddle,  which  should  it  otherwise  be 
emptie  and  your  bodie  looke  '^like  a  small  substance  in  a  great  oompasse,  it  were  wondrous  un- 
comely. Your  bootes  must  be  cleane,  biacke,  long,  and  close  to  your  legge,  comming  almost  up 
to  your  middle  thigh,  so  that  they  may  lie  as  a  defence  betwixt  your  knee  and  the  tree  of  your 
saddle.  Your  boote-hose  must  come  some  two  inches  higher  then  your  bootes,  being  hansomely 
tied  up  with  pointes.  Your  spurres  must  be  strong  and  flat  inward,  bending  with  a  compasse 
under  your  ancle :  the  neck  of  your  spurre  must  be  long  and  straight,  and  rowels  thereof  longe 
and  sharp,  the  prickes  thereof  not  standing  thicke  together,  nor  being  above  five  in  numlnsr. 
Upon  your  handes  you  must  weare  a  hansome  paire  of  gloves,  and  in  your  right  hande  you  must 
have  a  long  rodde  finely  rush-growne,  so  that  the  small  hande  tbereof  be  hardly  so  great  as  a 
round  packe-threed,  insomuch  that  when  you  move  or  shake  it,  the  noyes  thereof  may  be  lowde 
andsharpe."  * 

Having  thus  noticed  the  great  rural  diversions  of  this  period,  as  far  as  they  de- 
viate from  modern  practice,  the  remainder  of  the  chapter  will  be  occupied  by  such 
minor  amusements  of  the  country  as  may  now  justly  be  considered  obsolete  ;  for 
it  must  be  recollected,  to  enumerate  only  what  is  peculiar  to  the  era  under  con- 
sideration, forms  the  object  of  our  research.  It  should,  likewise,  here  be  added, 
that  those  amusements  which  are  equally  common  to  both  country  and  town, 
will  find  their  place  under  the  latter  head,  such  as  cards,  dice,  the  practice  of 
archery,  baiting,  etc.  etc. 

Among  the  amusements  generally  prevalent  in  the  country,  Burton  has  included 
the  Quintain.  This,  was  originally  a  mere  martial  sport;  and,  as  Yegetius  in- 
forms us,  familiar  to  the  Romans,  from  an  individual  of  which  nation,  named 
Quintus,  it  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  etymology.  During  the  early  feudal 
ages  of  modern  Europe  it  continued  td  support  its  military  character,  was  prac^ 
tised  by  the  higher  orders  of  society,  and  preceded,  and  probably  gave  origin  to 
tilting,  justs,  and  tournaments.  These,  however,  as  more  elegant  and  splendid 
in  their  costume,  gradually  superseded  it  during  the  prevalence  of  chivalry ;  it 
then  became  an  exercise  for  the  middle  ranks,  for  burgesses  and  citizens,  and  at 
length,  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  degenerated  into  a  mere  rustic 
sport. 

It  would  appear,  from  comparing  Stowe  with  Shakspeare,  that  about  the  year 
1600,  the  Quintain  was  made  use  of  under  two  forms;  the  most  simple  consisting 
of  a  post  fixed  perpendicularly  in  the  ground,  on  the  top  of  which  was  a  cross-bar 
turning  upon  a  pivot  or  spindle,  with  a  broad  board  nailed  at  one  end  and  a  bag 
of  sand  suspended  at  the  other ;  at  the  board  they  ran  on  horseback  with  spears 

Right  Worahipfull,  and  his  Ringular  good  father.  Ma.  Rob.  Mtirkhain,  of  Cutham,  ia  the  County  of  Not- 
tingham, E<9.  by  Jenris  Markham.  Licensed  29  January,  159-^-3.*)    Vide  Herbert,  y.  3  1109. 
Ca? alarice,  or  the  arte  and  knowledge  belonging  to  the  Horse-ryder,  1607.   Book  ii.  chap.  34. 
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or  staTes  and  **  hee/*  says  Stowe,  ''that  hit  not  the  broad  end  of  the  quinten  was 
of  all  men  laughed  to  scorne ;  and  hee  that  hit  it  lull,  if  he  rid  not  the  faster,  had 
a  sound  blow  in  his  necke  with  a  bagge  full  of  sand  hanged  on  the  other  end/'  * 
A  more  costly  and  elaborate  machine,  resembling  the  human  form,  is  alluded  to 
by  Shakspeare  in  As  You  Like  It,  where  Orlando  says, 


C( 


My  better  ]Mirts 


Are  all  thrown  down ;  and  that  which  here  stands  up, 

Is  bat  a  quintain,  a  mere  lifeless  block.*^  Act  1.  sc.  2. 

In  Italy,  Germany,  and  Flanders  a  quintain,  carved  in  wood  in  imitation  of 
the  human  form,  was,  during  the  sixteenth  century,  in  common  use.  f  The 
figure  very  generally  represented  a  Saracen,  armed  with  a  shield  in  one  hand, 
and  a  sword  in  the  other,  and,  being  placed  on  a  pivot,  the  skill  of  those  who  at- 
tacked it,  depended  on  shivering  the  lance  to  pieces  between  the  eyes  of  the 
figure;  for  if  the  weapon  deviated  to  the  right  or  left,  and  especially  if  it  struck 
t^  shield,  the  quintain  turned  round  with  such  velocity  as  to  give  the  horseman 
a  violent  blow  on  the  back  with  his  sword,  a  circumstance  which  covered  the  per- 
former with  ridicule,  and  excited  the  mirth  of  the  spectators.  That  such  a  ma- 
chine, termed  the  shield  quintain,  was  used  in  Ireland  during  the  reign  of  Richard 
the  Second,  we  have  the  authority  of  Froissart ;  it  is  therefore  highly  probable, 
that  this  species  of  the  diversion  was  as  common  in  England,  and  still  lingered 
here  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  and  that  to  a  quintain  of  this  kind,  representing 
in  armed  man,  and  erected  for  the  purpose  of  a  military  exercise,  Shakspeare 
tlhides  in  the  passage  just  quoted. 

It  must,  however,  be  allowed,  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  for  several  years  anterior,  the  quintain  had  almost  universally  be> 
come  the  plaything  of  the  peasantry,  and  was  seldom  met  with  but  at  rural  wed- 
dings, wakes,  or  fairs  ;  or  under  any  other  form  than  that  which  Stowe  has  de- 
scribed. No  greater  proof  of  this  can  be  given  than  the  fact,  that  when  Elizabeth 
was  entertain^  at  Kenel worth  Castle,  in  1575,  with  ao  exact  representation  of  a 
Country  Bridale,  a  quintain  of  this  construction  formed  a  part  of  it.  *'  Marvel- 
lous,'* says  Laneham,  ''were  the  martial  acts  that  were  done  there  that  day;  the 
brid^room  for  preeminence  had  the  first  course  at  the  Quintaine,  brake  his 
spear  treshardiment ;  but  his  mare  in  his  manage  did  a  little  so  titubate,  that 
much  ado  had  his  manhood  to  sit  in  his  saddle,  and  to  scape  the  foil  of  a  fall : 
With  the  help  of  his  hand,  yet  he  recovered  himself,  and  lost  not  his  stirrups 
(lor  he  had  none  to  his  saddlej ;  had  no  hurt  as  it  hapt,  but  only  that  his  girth 
burst,  and  lost  his  pen  and  inkhorn  that  he  was  ready  to  weep  for;  but  his  hand- 
kerchief, as  good  hap  was,  found  he  safe  at  his  girdle;  that  cheered  him  somewhat, 
and  had  good  regard  it  should  not  be  filed.  For  though  heat  and  coolness  upon 
sundry  occasions  made  him  sometime  to  ^weat,  and  sometime  rheumatic ;  yet 
durst  he  be  bolder  to  blow  his  nose  and  wipe  his  face  with  the  flappet  of  his  father's 
jacket,  than  with  his  mother's  muffler :  'tis  a  goodly  matter,  when  youth  is  man- 
nerly brought  up,  in  fatherly  love  and  motherly  awe. 

*'  Now,  Sir,  after  the  bride-groom  bad  made  bis  course,  ran  Uie  rest  of  the  band  a  wbile,  In 
tomt  order ;  bat  soon  after,  tag  and  rag,  cot  and  long  tail ;  where  the  specialty  of  the  sport  was 
to  see  how  some  for  bis  slackness  had  a  good  bob  with  the  bag  ;  and  some  for  bis  baste  to  topple 
down  right,  and  come  tumbling  to  the  post :  Some  striving  so  much  at  the  first  seUing  out,  that 
it  seemed  a  quesUon  between  the  man  and  the  beast,  whether  the  course  should  be  made  a  horse* 
back  or  a  foot:  and  put  Ibrth  with  the  spurs,  then  would  run  his  race  by  us  among  the  ibicliest  of 
the  llBODg,  that  down  came  they  together  hand  ever  head.  Another,  while  he  directed  bis  course 
to  Ike  quintaine,  his  jument  would  carry  him  to  a  mare  among  the  people ;  so  his  horse  as  amorous 
as  Wnielf  adventurous :  An  other,  too,  rou  and  miss  the  quintaine  with  his  staff,  and  hit  the  board 
vithUsbead! 

*  Sarvey  of  London,  4to.  1618.  n.  145. 

t  Vide  Pinfiael  cur  Texercice  ae  mooter  ii  cbeval,  part  iii.  p.  177.  et  Traits  det  Touroois,  Joustes^  Kcc. 
par  Claude  Fraa.  Meneatrier,  p.  264. 
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"  Many  tuch  gay  garnet  were  there  amoDg  these  ridert :  who  hy  and  hy  after,  upon  a  greater 
courage,  left  their  quintaining,  and  ran  one  at  another.  There  to  see  the  stem  countenances, 
the  grim  looks,  the  couragious  attempts,  the  desperate  adfentures,  the  dangerous  courses,  tlic 
fierce  encounters,  whereby  the  buff  at  the  man,  and  the  counterbuffat  the  horse,  that  both  some- 
time came  toppling  to  the  ground.  By  my  troth,  Master  Martin,  Hwas  a  llfely  pastime;  I 
beliere  it  would  have  moved  some  man  to  a  right  merry  mood,  though  it  had  been  told  him  his 
wife  lay  a  dying."* 

This  passage  presents  us  with  a  lively  picture  of  what  the  rural  quintain  was 
in  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  an  exercise  which  continued  to  amuse  our  rustic  fore- 
fathers for  more  than  a  century  after  the  princely  festival  of  Kenelworth.  Min- 
shieuy  who  published  his  Dictionary  in  1617,  the  year  subsequent  to  Shakspeare's 
death,  informs  us  that  ''A  quintaine  or  quintelle,*'  was  *'a  game  in  request  at 
marriages,  when  Jac  and  Tom,  Die,  Hob  and  Will,  strive  for  the  gay  garland.'* 
Randolph  in  1642,  alluding  in  one  of  his  poems  to  the  diversions  of  the  Spaniards,  says 

**  Foot-ball  with  us  may  be  with  them  balloone ; 
As  they  at  tiits,  so  we  at  quintaine  runne ; 
And  those  old  pastimes  relish  best  with  me, 
That  have  least  art,  and  most  simpUcitie  ;^ 

Plott  in  his  History  of  Oxfordshire,  first  printed  in  1677,  mentions  the  Quin- 
tain as  the  common  bridal  diversion  of  the  peasantry  atDeddington  in  that  coun- 
ty;  '*  it  is  now,"  he  remarks,  *'  only  in  request  at  marriages,  and  set  up  in  tht* 
way  for  young  men  to  ride  at  as  they  carry  home  the  bride,  he  that  breaks  the 
board  being  counted  the  best  man  ;'*f  and  in  a  satire  published  about  the  year 
1690,  under  the  title  of  *'  The  Essex  Champion  ;  or  the  famous  History  of  Sir 
Billy  of  Billerecay,  and  his  Squire  Ricardo,**  intended  as  a  ridicule,  after  the 
manner  of  Cervantes,  on  the  romances  then  in  circulation,  the  hero.  Sir  Billy, 
is  represented  as  running  at  a  quintain,  such  as  Stowe  has  drawn  in  his  Survey, 
but  with  the  most  unfortunate  issue,  for  *^  taking  his  launce  in  his  hand,  he  rid 
with  all  his  might  at  the  Quinten,  and  hitting  the  board  a  full  blow,  brought  the 
sand-bag  about  with  such  force,  as  made  him  measure  his  length  on  the  ground  .'*:t^ 

Most  of  the  numerous  athletic  diversions  of  the  country  remaining  what  they 
were  two  centuries  ago,  cannot,  in  accordance  with  our  plan,  require  any  com- 
ment or  detail ;  two,  however,  now,  we  believe,  entirely  obsolete,  and  which 
serve  to  mark  the  manners  of  the  age,  it  will  be  necessary  to  introduce.  Mercu- 
tio,  in  a  contest  of  pleasantry  and  banter  with  Romeo,  exclaims,  '^  Nay,  if  thy 
wits  run  the  wild-goose  chase,  I  have  done.*' 

This  barbarous  species  of  horse-race,  which  has  been  named  from  its  resem- 
blance to  the  flight  of  wild-^geese,  was  a  common  diversion  among  the  country^ 
gentlemen  of  this  period  ;  Burton,  indeed,  calls  it  one  of  *'  the  disports  of  great 
men  ;*'§  a  confession  which  does  no  honour  to  the  age,  for  this  elegant  amuse- 
ment consisted  in  two  horses  starting  together,  and  he  who  proved  the  hindmost 
rider  was  obliged  to  follow  the  foremost  over  whatever  ground  he  chose  to  carry 
him,  that  horse  which  could  distance  the  other  winning  the  race. 

Another  sport  still  more  extraordinary  and  rude,  and  much  in  vogue  in  the 
south-western  counties,  was  one  of  the  numerous  games  with  the  ball,  and  term- 
ed Hurling.  Of  this  there  were  two  kinds,  '<  hurling  to  the  godles'*  and  ^*  hurl- 
ing to  the  country,"  and  both  have  been  described  with  great  accuracy  by  Carew, 
in  his  Survey  of  Cornwall.  The  first  is  little  more  than  a  species  of  hand-ball, 
but  the  second,  when  represented  as  the  amusement  of  gentlemen,  furnishes  a 
curious  picture  of  the  civilisation  of  the  times. 

*'  In  hurling  to  the  country,"  says  Carew,  **  two  or  three,  or  more  parishes  agree  to  hurt 
against  two  or  three  other  parishes.     The  matches  are  usually  made  by  gentlemen,  and  their 

*  Nichols's  Progresses  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  voK  i.  and  I.aneham's  Letter,  p.  30—33. 

+  Natural  Hist,  of  Oxfordshire,  p.  800.  ^  Ceusura  Literaria,  vol.  viu.  p.  333, 834. 

$  Anatomy  of  Melancholy^  8th  edit.  |i.  170. 
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fsoales  are  eilber  tboM  geiillemen*s  houses,  or  some  towns  or  villages  three  or  foor  miles  asonder, 
of  which  either  side  mtlieth  choice  after  the  nearoesse  of  their  dwellings ;  when  they  meet, 
there  is  neither  comparing  of  nnml>ers  nor  matching  of  men,  hut  a  siifer  k>all  is  cast  up,  and  that 
company  which  can  catch  and  carry  it  hy  force  or  slight  to  the  place  assigned,  gained  the  hall  and 
the  Tictory. — Such  as  see  where  the  hall  is  played  give  notice,  crying  '  ware  east/  '  ware  west,' 
as  the  same  is  carried.  The  hurlers  talie  their  next  way  over  hilles,  dales,  hedges,  ditches ;  yea, 
and  thorow  husches,  hriars,  mires,  plashes,  and  rivers  whatsoever,  so  as  you  shall  sometimes  see 
twenty  or  thirty  lie  tugging  together  in  the  water  scramhling  and  scratching  for  the  hall."  * 

The  domestic  amusements  in  the  country  being  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  the 
same  with  those  which  prevailed  in  the  city,  we  shall,  with  one  exception,  ^fer 
the  consideration  of  them  to  another  part  of  this  work.  The  pastime  for  which 
this  distinction  is  claimed,  was  known  by  the  name  of  Shovel-board,  or  Shuffle- 
board,  and  was  so  universally  prevalent  throughout  the  kingdom,  during  the  era 
of  which  we  are  treating,  that  there  could  scarcely  be  found  a  nobleman's  or  gen- 
tleman's house  in  the  country  in  which  this  piece  of  furniture  was  not  a  conspi- 
cuous object.  The  great  hall  was  the  place  usually  assigned  for  its  station,  though 
in  some  places,  as,  for  instance,  at  Ludlow  Castle,  a  room  was  appropriated  to 
this  piu^Mse,  called  the  Shovell-Board  Room.f 

The  table  necessary  for  this  game,  now  superseded  by  the  use  of  Billiards,  was 
frequently  upon  a  very  large  and  expensive  scale. 

"  It  isremarkahle,"  observes  Dr.  Plott,  * '  that  in  the  hall  at  Chariley  the  shuffle-hoard  table, 
though  ten  yards  one  foot  and  an  inch  long,  is  made  up  of  about  two  hundred  and  sixty  pieces, 
which  are  generaily  about  eighteen  inches  long,  some  few  only  excepted,  that  are  scarce  a  foot ; 
which,  being  laid  on  longer  hoards  for  support  underneath,  are  so  accurately  joined  and  glewed 
together,  that  no  shuffle- hoard  whatever  is  freer  from,  ruhhs  or  casting. — There  is  a  joynt  also  in 
the  shuffle-board  at  Madeley  Manor  exquisitely  well  done.'*  % 

The  mode  of  playing  at  Shovel-board  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Strutt : — 
"  At  one  end  of  the  shovel-board  there  is  a  line  drawn  across,  parallel  with  the  edge,  and 
about  three  or  four  inches  from  it ;  at  four  feet  distance  from  this  line  another  is  made,  over  which 
it  is  necessary  for  the  weight  to  pass  when  it  is  thrown  by  the  player,  otherwise  the  go  is  not 
redkoned.  The  players  stand  at  the  end  of  the  table,  opposite  to  the  two  marks  above  mentioned, 
each  of  them  having  four  flat  weights  of  metal,  which  they  shove  from  them,  one  at  a  lime,  alter- 
nately :  and  the  judgment  of  the  play  is,  to  give  sufficienl  impetus  to  the  weight  to  carry  it  beyond 
the  mark  nearest  to  the  edge  of  the  board,  which  requires  great  nicety,  for  if  it  be  too  strongly 
impelled,  so  as  to  fall  from  the  table,  and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  it,  into  a  trough  placed 
andemeath  for  its  reception,  the  throw  is  not  counted;  if  it  hangs  over  the  edge,  without  falling, 
ibree  are  reckoned  towards  the  player's  game;  if  it  lie  between  the  line  and  the  edge,  without 
hanging  over,  it  tells  for  two;  if  on  the  line,  and  not  up  to  it,  but  over  the  first  line,  it  counts  for 
one.  The  game,  when  two  play,  is  generally  eleven ;  but  the  number  is  extended  when  four,  or 
more,  are  jointly  concerned."  S 

It  appears  from  a  passage  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  that,  in  Shakspeare's 
time,  the  broad  shillings  of  Edward  YI.  were  made  use  of  at  shovel-board  instead 
of  the  more  modern  weights.  FalstafT  is  enquiring  of  Pistol  if  he  picked  master 
Slenders  purse,  a  query  to  which  Slender  thus  replies :  "  Ay,  by  these  gloves, 
did  he  (or  I  would  I  might  never  come  in  mine  own  great  chamber  again  else], 
of  seven  groats  in  mill-sixpences,  and  two  Edward  shovel-boards,  that  cost  ma^ 
two  shillings  and  two-pence  a-piece  of  Yead  Miller,  by  these  gloves."  **  That 
Slender  means  the  broad  shilling  of  one  of  our  kings,"  remarks  Mr.  Malone, 
'*  appears  from  comparing  these  words  with  the  corresponding  passage  in  the  old 
quarto :  *  Ay  by  this  handkerchief  did  he  ;— two  faire  shovel-board  shillings,  be- 
mdes  seven  groats  in  mill-sixpences.'  " 

Mr.  Douce  is  of  opinion  that  the  game  of  shoyel-board  is  not  much  older  than 
the  reign  of  Edward  YI.,  and  that  it  is  only  a  variation,  on  a  larger  scale,  of 
what  was  term'd  Shove-groat,  a  game  invented  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.,  and 

*  Carew'ii  Surrey  of  Cornwall.  1609,  book  i.  p.  74.         t  Vide  Todd's  Milton,  2d.  edit  vol.  vi.  p.  19*^. 
t  Natural  History  of  Staffimbbire,  p.  883.  §  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  *264. 
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described  in  the  statutes,  of  his  3dd  year,  as  a  new  game.  *  Shove-groat  was 
also  played,  as  the  name  implies,  with  the  coin  of  the  age,  namely  silver  groats, 
then  as  large  as  our  modern  shillings,  and  to  this  pastime  and  to  the  instrument 
used  in  performing  it,  Shakspeare  likewise,  and  Jonson,  allude ;  the  first  in  the 
Second  Part  of  King  Henry  IV.,  where  Falstaff,  threatening  Pistol,  exclaims, 
"  Quoit  him  down,  Bardolph,  like  a  Shove-groat  shilling  :**  the  second  in  Every 
Man  in  his  Humour,  where  Knowell,  speaking  of  Brain-worm,  says  that  he  has 
**  translated  begging  out  of  the  old  hackney  pace,  to  a  fine  easy  amble,  and  made 
it  run  as  smooth  off  the  tongue  as  a  shove-groat  shilling."  f  That  the  game  of 
Shovel-board  is  subsequent,  in  point  of  time,  to  the  diversion  of  Shove^roat,  is 
probable  from  the  circumstance  noticed  by  Mr,  Douce,  that  no  coin  termed  sho- 
>el-^roatns  any  where  to  be  found,  and  consequently  the  era  of  the  broad  shilling 
may  be  deemed  that  also  of  shovel-board.  Mr.  Strutt  supposes  the  modern  game 
of  Justice  Jervis  to  resemble,  in  all  essential  points,  the  ancient  Shove-groat.  ^ 

Between  the  juvenile  sports  which  were  common  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 
James,  and  those  of  the  present  day,  little  variation  or  discrepancy,  worth  no- 
ticing, can-be  perceived ;  they  were,  under  slight  occasional  alterations  of  form 
and  name,  equally  numerous,  trifling,  or  mischievous,  and  Shakspeare  has  now 
and  then  referred  to  them,  for  the  purposes  of  illustration  or  similitude ;  he  has, 
in  this  manner,  alluded  to  the  well-known  games  of  leap-frog  ;  §  handydandy  ;** 
wildmare,  or  balancing ;  f  f  flap-dragons  ;  if.^  loggats^  or  kittlepms ;  §§  country- 
base,  or  prisoner's  bars;***  fast  and  loose; -J-ff  nine  men's  morris,  orfive-penny 
morris;  4::}:^  cat  in  a  bottle ;  ggS  figure  of  eight,****  etc.  etc. ;  games  which,  to- 
gether with  those  derived  fromballs,  marbles,  hoops,  etc.  require  no  description, 
and  which,  deviating  little  in  their  progress  from  age  to  age,  can  throw  no  mate- 
rial light  on  the  costume  of  early  life.  Very  few  diversions,  indeed,  peculiar  to 
our  youthful  days  have  become  totally  obsolete ;  among  these,  however,  may  be 
mentioned  one,  which,  from  the  obscurity  resting  on  it,  its  peculiarity,  and  for- 
mer popularity,  is  entitled  to  some  distinction.  We  allude  to  the  diversion  of 
barlcy-breake,  of  the  mode  of  playing  which,  Mr.  Strutt  confesses  himself  igno- 
rant, and  merely  quotes  the  following  lines  from  Sidney,  as  given  by  Johnson  in 
his  Dictionary : 

**  By  neighbours  prais'd,  she  went  abroad  thereby, 
Atbarley-breake  her  sweet  swift  feet  to  try.''  +ttt 

Barley-breake  was,  however,  among  young  people,  one  of  the  most  popular 
amusements  of  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  the  First,  and  continued  so  un- 
til the  austere  zeal  of  the  Puritans  occasioned  its  suppression  :  thus  Thomas  Ran- 
dall, in  *'  An  Eclogue"  on  the  diversions  of  Cotswold  Hills,  complains  that 

**  Some  melancholy  swaines,  about  have  gone, 
To  teach  all  zeale,  their  owne  complection-«» 
These  teach  that  dauncing  is  a  Jezabell, 
And  Barley-breake  the  ready  way  to  hell."  ttit 

Before  this  puritanical  revolution  took  place,  barley-breake  was  a  common 
theme  with  the  amatory  bards  of  the  day,  and  allusions  to  it  were  frequent  in  their 
songs,  madrigals,  and  ballets.  With  one  of  these,  written  about  1600,  we  shall 
present  the  reader,  as  a  pleasing  specimen  of  the  light  poetry  of  the  age: — 


*  Douce's  IIlnNtrations  of  Shalipeare,  vol.  i.  p.  454,456. 

+  Whalley's  Works  of  Ben  Jonaon,  vol.  i.  i  Vide  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  S67.  edit  of  1810. 

i  Hi-nry  V..  act  v  sc.  3.  **  Lear,  net  iv.  so.  6. 

f-f  Second  Part  of  Henry  IV.,  act  ii.  sc.  4. 

Love's  Labour  Lost,  act  v.  sc.  1.  and  Second  Part  of  Henr]^  IV.,  act.  ii.  sc.  4. 
Hamlet,  act  v.  sc.  1.  ***  Cymbeline,  act  v.  so.  3  ' 

'^t  Anthonj  and  Cleopatra,  activ.  sc.  10.  iH  Midtiummei^Nifrht's  Dream,  act  ii.  sc.  *J, 

'^  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  act  i.  sc.  1.  *'**  Ibid,  act  ii.  sc.  2. 

[t  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  338.  t^tt  Annalia  Dubrcnsia,  1696,  c.  iii.      ^ 
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**  Now  18  the  month  of  maying, 
When  merry  Uds  are  playing ; 
Each  with  his  bonny  lasae, 
Upon  the  greeny  graiise. 

The  spring  clad  all  in  gladnesse 
Doth  laugh  at  winter^tt  sadnesse  ; 
And  to  the  bagpipe's  sound. 
The  nymphs  tread  out  their  ground. 

Vye  then*  why  sit  wee  musing, 
Vonth*s  sweet  delight  reftising; 
Say  daintie  NImphs  and  speake, 
Shall  wee  play  barlff-breaht,** * 

There  were  two  modes  of  playing  at  barley-breake,  and  of  these  one  was  rather 
more  complex  than  the  other.  Mr.  GiiTord,  in  a  note  on  the  "  Virgin-Martyr" 
of  MasMoger,  where  this  game,  in  its  more  elaborate  form,  is  referred  to,  remarks, 
that 

**  Witb  respect  to  the  amusement  of  barley-break,  allusions  to  It  occur  repeatedly  in  oar  old 
writers ;  and  their  commentators  have  piled  one  parallel  passage  upon  another,  without  advancing 
a  single  step  towards  eiplainlng  what  this  celebrated  pastime  really  was.  It  was  played  by  six 
people  (three  of  each  sex),  who  were  coupled  by  lot.  A  piece  of  ground  was  then  chosen,  and 
divided  into  three  compartmenls,  of  which  the  middle  one  was  called  bell.  It  was  the  object  of 
the  couple  condemned  to  this  division,  to  catch  the  others,  who  advanced  from  the  two  extremities ; 
in  which  case  a  diange  of  situation  toolt  place,  and  hell  was  filled  by  the  couple  who  were  excluded 
by  pre-occupalion,  from  the  other  places.  In  this  '  catching,'  however,  there  was  some  dif- 
ficulty, as,  by  the  regulations  of  the  game,  the  middle  couple  were  not  to  separate  before  they  had 
socceeded,  while  the  others  might  break  hands  whenever  they  found  themselves  bard  pressed. 
When  all  had  been  taken  in  turn,  the  last  couple  was  said  to  be  in  hell,  and  the  game  ended."  f 

That  this  description,  explanatory  of  the  passage  in  Massinger, 

**  He  is  at  barley-break,  and  the  last  couple 
Are  now  in  hell,** 

is  accarate  and  full,  will  derive  corroboration  from  a  scarce  pamphlet  entitled 
**  Barley-breake,  or  a  Warning  for  Wantons,"  pubHshed  in  1607,  and  which 
contains  a  curious  representation  of  this  amusement. 


c< 


On  a  time  the  lads  and  lasses  came, 
l-^treatine  Elpin  that  she  \  might  goe  play ; 
He  said  we  should  (Eophema  was  her  name) 
And  then  denyes :  yet  needs  she  must  away. 

To  Barley-breake  they  roundly  then  *gan  fiiU, 
Raimon,  Euphema  had  unto  his  mate ; 
For  by  a  lot  he  won  her  from  them  all; 
Wherefore  youog  Streton  doth  his  fortune  hate. 

But  yet  ere  long  ho  ran  and  caught  her  out, 
And  OB  the  back,  a  gentle  fall  he  gave  her ; 
It  is  a  fault  which  jealous  eyes  spie  out. 
A  maide  to  kisse  before  her  jealous  father. 


Old  Elpin  smiles,  but  yet  he  frets  within, 
Eophema  saith,  she  was  unjustly  cast. 
)<he  strives,  he  holds,  his  hand  goes  out  and  in ; 
8he  cries,  away !  and  yet  she  holds  him  fast. 


Till  sentence  given  by  an  other  maid, 
That  she  was  caught  according  to  the  law ; 
The  voice  whereof  this  civill  quarrell  staid. 
And  to  his  mate  each  lusty  lad  'gan  draw. 

Euphema  now  with  Streton  is  in  hell, 
(For  so  the  middle  roome  is  alwaies  cald) 
He  would  for  ever,  if  he  might,  there  dwell; 
He  holds  it  blisse  with  her  to  be  inthrald. 

The  other  run,  and  in  their  running  change ; 
Streton  'gan  catch,  and  then  let  goe  his  hold ; 
Euphema  like  a  doe,  doth  swiflly  range, 
Yet  taketh  none,  although  full  well  she  could,    • 

And  winkes  on  Streton,  he  on  her  'gan  smile. 
And  faine  would  whisper  something  in  her  eare ; 
She  knew  his  mind,  and  bid  him  use  a  wile, 
As  she  ran  by  him,  so  that  that  none  did  heare.''§ 


*  Cantus  of  Thomas  Morle?,  the  first  booke  of  ballets  to  five  voyces. 

t  Mawinger's  Works,  by  Oifford,  vol.  i.  p.  104.  i  His  daughter. 

%  •*  Barley-breake,  or  a  waroing  for  Wantons.  Written  by  W.  N„  Gent.  Printed  at  Ix)ndon  by  Siincm 
Stftflbrd.  dwelliofc  in  the  Cloth-fayre,  neere  the  Red  Lyon,  1607. 4to.  16  leaves .'^  Vide  British  Biblogia- 
pher,  voL  i.  p.  65.— This  poem  has  been  attributed,  notwithstanding  the  initials,  to  Nicholas  Breton. 
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The  simpler  mode  of  conducting  this  pastime,  as  it  was  practised  in  Scotland, 
has  been  detailed  by  Dr.  Jamieson,  who  tells  us,  that  it  was  **  a  game  generally 
played  by  young  people  in  a  corn-yard.  One  stack  is  fixed  on  as  the  dule^  or  goal ; 
and  one  person  is  appointed  to  catch  the  rest  of  the  company,  who  run  out  from 
the  dule.  He  does  not  leave  it  till  they  are  all  out  of  his  sight.  Then  he  sets  off 
to  catch  them.  Any  one  who  is  taken  cannot  run  out  again  with  his  former  as- 
sociates, being  accounted  a  prisoner ;  but  is  obliged  to  assist  his  captor  in  pursuing 
the  rest.  When  all  are  taken,  the  game  is  finished ;  and  he  who  was  first  taken 
is  bound  to  act  as  catcher  in  the  next  game."  *  It  is  erident,  from  our  old  poetry, 
that  this  style  of  playing  at  barley-breake  was  also  common  in  England,  and  es- 
pecially among  the  lower  orders  in  the  country. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add,  at  the  close  of  this  chapter,  that  a  species  of  public 
diversion  was,  during  the  Elizabethan  period,  supported  by  each  parish,  for  the 
purpose  of  innocently  employing  the  peasantry  upon  a  failure  of  work  from 
weather  or  other  causes.  To  this  singular  though  laudable  custom  Shakspeare 
alludes  in  the  Twelfth  Night,  where  Sir  Toby  says,  "  He's  a  coward,  and  a  coys- 
tril,  that  will  not  drink  to  my  niece,  'till  his  brains  turn  o'  the  toe  like  sl  parish-- 
top"  **  This,"  says  Mr.  Steevens,  *^  is  one  of  the  customs  now  laid  aside;"  and 
he  adds,  in  explanation,  that ''  a  large  top  was  kept  in  every  village,  to  be  whipped 
in  frosty  weather,  that  the  peasants  might  be  kept  warm  by  exercise,  and  out  of 
mischief,  while  they  could  not  work;"  a  diversion  to  which  Fletcher  likewise  re- 
fers in  his ''  Night-Walker,"  and  which  has  given  rise  to  the  proverbial  expression 
of  sleeping  like  a  toton^top. 

From  this  rapid  sketch  of  the  diversions  of  the  country,  as  they  existed  in 
Shakspeare's  time,  it  will  be  immediately  perceived  that  not  many  have  become 
obsolete,  and  of  those  which  have  undergone  some  change,  the  variations  have  not 
been  such  as  materially  to  obscure  their  origin  or  previous  constitution.  The 
object  of  this  chapter  being,  therefore,  only  to  mark  what  was  peculiar  in  rural 
pastime  to  the  age  under  consideration,  and  not  to  notice  what  had  suffered  little 
or  no  modification,  its  articles,  especially  if  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  imme- 
diately preceding  section  (and  that  nearly  all  amusements  common  to  both  town 
and  country  were  referred  to  a  future  part],  could  not  be  either  very  numerous,  or 
require  any  very  extended  elucidation. 

What  might  be  necessary  in  the  minute  and  isolated  task  of  the  commentator, 
would  be  tedious  and  superfluous  in  a  design  which  professes,  while  it  gives  a  dis- 
tinct and  broad  outline  of  the  complexion  of  the  times,  to  preserve  among  its  parts 
an  unrelaxed  attention  to  unity  and  compression. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

View  of  Country  Life  during  the  Age  or  Shakspeare,  continued— An  Account  of  some  of  its 

Superstitions. 

The  popular  creed,  during  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  was  perhaps  more  extended 
and  systematised  than  in  any  preceding  or  subsequent  period  of  our  history.  For 
this  effect  we  are  indebted,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  credulity  and  superstition  of 
James  the  First,  the  publication  of  whose  Demonology  rendered  a  profession  in 
the  belief  of  sorcery  and  witchcraft  a  matter  of  fashion  and  even  of  interest ;  for  a 
ready  way  to  the  favour  of  this  monarch  was  an  implicit  assumption  of  his  opi- 
nions, theological  and  metaphysical,  as  well  as  political. 

*  Jamieson 's  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  Scottish  Language,  1808. 
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It  must  not  be  inferred,  however,  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth 
tentury,  the  human  mind  was  unwilling  or  unprepared  to  shake  off  the  load  which 
had  oppressed  it  for  ages.  Among  the  enlightened  classes  of  society,  now  rapidly 
exteodiDg  throughout  the  kingdom,  the  reception  of  these  doctrines  was  rather  the 
eflect  of  court  example  than  of  settled  conviction ;  but  as  the,  vernacular  bards, 
and  especially  the  dramatic,  who  ever  hold  unbounded  influence  over  the  multi- 
tode,  thooght  proper,  and  certainly,  in  a  poetical  light,  with  great  effect,  to  adopt 
the  dogmata  and  machinery  of  James,  the  reign  of  superstition  was,  for  a  time, 
not  ooly  upheld,  but  extended  among  the  inferior  orders  of  the  people. 

'*  Every  goblin  of  ignorance,*'  observes  Warton,  speaking  of  this  period,  **  did  not  vanish  at 
Ike  firsi  glimmeriogs  of  the  moraiog  of  science.  Reason  suffered  a  few  demons  still  to  linger, 
vbich  tlie  chose  to  retain  in  her  service  under  the  guidance  of  poetry.  Men  believed,  or  were 
villiog  to  believe,  that  spirits  were  yet  hovering  around,  who  brought  with  them  **airs  from 
beaveo,  or  blasts  from  hell,"  that  the  ghost  was  duly  released  from  his  prison  of  torment  at  the 
sound  of  tbe  curfew,  and  that  fairies  imprinted  mysterious  circles  on  the  turf  by  moon-ligbt. 
Much  of  this  credulity  was  even  consecrated  by  the  name  of  science  and  profound  speculation. 
Pn»8pero  bad  not  yet  "  brolten  and  buried  his  staff,'*  nor  '*  drowned  his  booli  deeper  than  did 
erer  plomoiel  sound."  It  was  now  that  the  aichymist,  and  the  judicial  astrologer,  conducted 
Ut  occolt  operations  by  the  potent  intercourse  of  some  preternatural  being,  who  came  obsequious 
to  bis  call,  and  was  bound  to  accomplish  his  severest  services,  under  certain  conditions,  and  for 
a  liailed  doratioo  of  time.  It  was  actually  one  of  the  pretended  feats  of  these  fantastic  philo- 
sofhcrSy  to  evoke  tbe  queen  of  the  Fairies  in  the  solitude  of  a  gloomy  grove,  who,  preceded  by  a 
wddeo  msUIng  of  the  leaves,  appeared  In  robes  of  transcendent  lustre.  The  Shakspeare  of  a 
mere  lostrocted  and  polished  age  would  not  have  given  us  a  magician  darkening  the  sun  at  noon, 
the  sabbath  of  the  witches,  and  the  cauldron  of  incantation.''  * 

The  history  of  the  popular  mythology,  therefore,  of  this  era,  at  a  time  when  it 
wan  cherished  by  the  throne,  and  adopted,  in  its  fullest  extent,  by  the  greatest 
poetical  genius  which  ever  existed,  must  necessarily  occupy  a  large  share  of  our 
attention.  So  extensive,  indeed,  is  the  subject,  and  so  full  of  interest  and  curio- 
sity, that  to  exhaust  it  in  this  division  of  the  work,  would  be  to  encroach  upon 
that  symmetry  of  plan,  that  relative  proportion  which  we  wish  to  preserve.  The 
four  great  subjects,  therefore,  of  Fairies,  Witchcraft,  Magic,  and  Apparitions, 
viill  be  deferred  to  the  Second  Part,  and  annexed  as  Dissertations  to  our  remarks 
on  the  Midsummer-Night*s  Dream,  Macbeth,  the  Tempest,  and  Hamlet. 

As  a  consequent  of  this  decision,  the  present  chapter,  after  noticing,  in  a  gene^ 
rai  way,  the  various  credulities  of  the  country,  will  dwell,  at  some  length,  on 
those  periods  of  the  year  which  have  been  peculiarly  devoted  to  superstitious  rites 
and  ot>seryances,  and  include  the  residue  of  the  subject  under  the  heads  of  Omens, 
Charms,  Sympathies,  Cures,  and  Miscellaneous  Superstitions. 

It  is  from  the  '*  Winter-Night's  Conversation*'  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  people 
that  we  may  derive,  in  any  age,  the  most  authentic  catalogue  of  its  superstitions. 
This  fearful  pleasure  of  children  and  uneducated  persons,  and  the  eager  curiosity 
which  attends  it,  have  been  faithfully  painted  by  Shakspeare  : — 

"  Hermione.  Pray  you  sit  by  us. 

And  teirs  a  tale. 

Mamillius.  Merry,  or  sad,  shairt  be  ? 

Her.  As  merry  as  you  will. 

Mam.  A  sad  tale's  best  for  winter : 

I  have  oue  of  sprites  and  goUlins. 

Her.  Let's  have  that,  sir. 

Come  on,  sit  down :— <!ome  on,  and  do  your  best 
To  fright  me  with  your  sprites :  you're  powerful  at  it. 

Mam.  There  was  a  man,— — 

Her.  Nay,  come,  sit  down ;  then  on. 

Mam.     Dwelt  by  a  church-yard ; — I  will  tell  it  softly ; 
You  crickets  shall  not  hear  it. 

•  Warton's  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  iii.  p.  496. 
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Hrr,  Come  on 

And  give*t  in  mine  ear."  * 

For  the  particulars  forming  the  subject-matter  of  these  tales,  and  for  their  effect 
on  the  hearers,  we  must  have  recourse  to  writers  contemporary  with  the  bard, 
whose  object  it  was  to  censure  or  detail  these  l^endary  wonders.  Thus  Lava- 
terus,  who  wrote  a  book  *'  De  8pecifi9^''  in  1570,  which  was  translated  into  Eng- 
lish in  1572,  remarks  that  '*  if  when  men  sit  at  the  table,  mention  be  made  of 
spirits  and  elves,  many  times  wemen  and  children  are  so  afrayde  that  they  dare 
scarce  go  out  of  dores  alone,  least  they  shoult  meete  wyth  some  evyl  thing:  and  if 
they  chaunce  to  heare  any  kinde  of  noise,  by  and  by  they  thinke  there  are  some 
spirits  behynde  them:"  and  again  in  a  subsequent  page,  *'  simple  foolish  men  — 
imagine  that  there  be  certayne  elves  or  fairies  of  the  earth,'and  tell  many  straunge 
and  marvellous  tales  of  them,  which  they  have  heard  of  their  grand-mothers  and 
mothers,  howe  they  have  appeared  unto  those  of  the  house,  have  done  service, 
have  rocked  the  cradell,  and  (which  is  a  signe  of  good  luck)  do  continually  tary 
in  the  house.**  f  He  has  the  good  sense,  however,  to  reprobate  the  then  general 
custom,  a  practice  which  has  more  or  less  prevailed  even  to  our  own  times,  of 
frightening  children  by  stories  and  assumed  appearances  of  this  kind.  *^  It  is  a 
common  custome,**  he  observes,  *'  in  many  places,  that  at  a  certaine  time  of  the 
yeare,  one  with  a  nette  or  visarde  on  his  face  maketh  Children  afrayde,  to  the 
ende  that  ever  after  they  should  labouro  and  be  obediente  to  their  Parentes :  after- 
ward they  tel  them  that  those  which  they  saw,  were  Bugs,  Witches,  and  Hagges, 
which  thing  they  verily  believe,  and  are  commonly  miserablie  afrayde.  How  be 
It,  it  is  not  expedient  so  to  terrifie  Children.  For  sometimes  through  great  feare 
they  fall  into  dangerous  diseases,  and  in  the  nyght  crye  out,  when  they  are  fast 
asleep.  Salomon  teacheth  us  to  chasten  children  with  the  rod,  and  so  to  make 
them  stand  in  awe :  he  doth  not  say,  we  must  beare  them  in  hande  they  shall  be 
devoured  of  Bugges,  Hags  of  the  night,  and  such  like  monsters.'*  %  But  it  is  to 
Reginald  Scot  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  most  curious  and  extensive  enumera* 
tion  of  these  fables  which  haunted  our  progenitors  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

'*  In  our  childhood,*'  says  be,  *'  our  mother's  maids  have  lo  terrifled  us  with  an  augUe  diveU 
having  homes  on  his  bead,  6er  in  his  mouth,  and  a  lailein  his  breech,  eies  like  a  bason,  fanges 
lilte  a  dog,  clawes  lilie  a  beare,  a  skin  like  a  Niger,  and  a  voice  roaring  like  a  lion,  whereby 
we  start  and  are  afraid  when  we  heare  one  crie  Bough  :  and  they  have  so  fraid  us  with  bull- 
beggers,  spirits,  witches,  urcbens,  elves,  hags,  fairies,  satyrs,  pans,  faunes,  syrens,  kit  with  the 
can'sticke,  tritons,  centaurs^  dwarfes,  giants,  imps,  calcars,  conjurors,  nymphes,  changlings. 
Incubus,  Robin  good-fellowe,  the  spoorne,  the  mare,  the  man  in  the  oke,  the  hell-waine,  the 
flerdrake,  the  puckle  Tom  ihombe,  hob  gobblin,  Tom  tumbler,  boneless,  and  such  other  bugs, 
that  we  are  afraid  of  our  own  shadowes :  in  so  much  as  some  never  feare  the  divell,  but  in  a 
darke  night ;  and  then  a  polled  shcepe  is  a  perillous  beast,  and  manie  times  is  taken  for  our 
father's  soule,  speciallie  in  a  churchyard,  where  a  right  bardie  man  heretofore  scant  durst  passe 
by  night,  but  his  baire  would  stand  upright."  $ 

That  this  mode  of  passing  away  the  time,  "  the  long  solitary  winter  nights," 
was  as  much  in  vogue  in  1617  as  in  1570  and  1580,  is  apparent  from  Burton,  who 
reckons  among  the  ordinary  recreations  of  winter,  tales  of  giants,  dwarfs,  witches, 
fayries,  goblins,  and  friers.  ** 

The  predilection  which  existed,  during  this  period  of  our  annals,  for  the  mar- 
vellous, the  terrible,  and  romantic,  especially  amon^  the  peasantry,  has  been  no- 
ticed by  several  of  our  best  writers.    Addison,  in  reference  to  the  genius  of  Shak- 

•  Winter's  Tale,  act  ii.  sc.  1. 

t  "  Of  Ohostes  aiid  Spirites  walkiaz  by  Dy^bt,  and  of  Bti-ange  iioyses,  crackes,  and  sundry  fopewarnynees, 
whiche  cninmonly  happen  before  the  death  of  mennc,  great  slauehters,  and  alterations  of  kyncdomes.  One 
Eooke,  Written  by  Lewes  Lavaterus  of  Tigurine.  And  translated  into  Enslyshe  by  R.  H."  Printed  at 
London  by  lienry  Bcnneymao,  for  Kicbard  Watkyns,  1572.    Vide  p.  14  and  49. 

t  Lavaterus,  p.  21.  §  Scot's  Discoverie  of  Witchcraft,  1560,  p.  152, 153. 

**  Vide  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  172.  _  . , 
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.^peare  for  the  wild  and  wonderful  in  poetry,  remarks,  that  ''our  forefathers  loved 
to  astonish  themselves  with  the  apprehensions  of  witchcraft,  prodigies,  charms, 
and  inchantments.  There  was  not  a  village  in  England  that  had  not  a  ghost  in  it; 
ttie  churchyards  were  all  haunted;  every  large  common  had  a  circle  of  fairies  be- 
kmging  to  it,  and  there  was  scarce  a  shepherd  to  be  met  with  who  had  not  seen 
a  spirit;**  *  and  Mr.  Grose,  after  enumerating  several  popular  superstitions,  ex- 
tends the  subject  in  a  very  entertaining  manner. 

*'  lo  former  limes,'*  sayi  he,  **  these  notions  were  so  prevalent,  that  it  was  deemed  little  less 
ika  athelsai  lo  donbt  them  :  and  in  many  instances  the  (errors  caused  by  (hem  emblKered  the 
Ills  of  a  great  oomber  of  persons  of  all  ages  ;  by  degrees  almost  shutUng  (hem  out  of  their  own 
koHes,  and  deterring  them  from  going  from  one  village  (o  another  after  sun-set.  The  room  in 
vMdi  the  bead  of  a  family  had  died,  was  for  a  long  time  untenan(ed  ;  particularly  if  they  died 
vilhoot  a  will,  or  were  supposed  to  have  entertained  any  particular  religious  opinions.  But  if 
aay  dtseootolale  old  maiden,  or  love-crossed  bachelor,  happened  to  dispatch  themselves  in  their 
prtcrs,  the  room  where  (he  deed  was  perpetrated  was  rendered  for  ever  after  uninhabitable,  and 
■ot  aofreqiiently  was  nailed  up.  If  a  drunlten  farmer,  returning  from  marltet,  fell  from  Old 
Doiibto  and  broke  his  neck,— or  a  carter,  under  the  same  predicament,  tumbled  from  his  cart 
tr  waggoo,  and  was  killed  by  it, — that  spot  was  ever  after  haunted  and  impassable  :  in  short, 
(here  was  searcely  a  bye-lane  or  cross-way  but  had  its  ghost,  who  appeared  in  the  shape  of  a 
hadlna  eow  or  horse  ;  or  clothed  all  in  white,  glared  with  its  saucer  eyes  over  a  gate  or  stile, 
flhails  of  superior  rank,  when  they  appeared  abroad,  rode  in  coaches  drawn  by  sii  headless 
kascs,  and  driven  by  a  headless  coachman  and  postilions.  Almost  every  ancient  manor-house 
VIS  haonled  by  some  one  at  least  of  its  former  masters  or  mistresses,  where,  besides  divers  other 
that  of  telling  money  was  distinctly  heard :  and  as  for  the  churchyards,  the  numl>er  of 
that  walked  there,  according  to  (he  village  computation,  almost  equalled  the  living  pa- 
to  pass  them  at  night,  was  an  achievement  not  to  be  attempted  by  any  one  in  the 
,  the  ieitons  excepted ;  who  perhaps  being  parUcularly  privileged,  to  make  use  of  the 
cipression,  never  saw  any  thing  worse  than  themselves."  f 


Of  these  superstitions,  as  forming  the  subject  of  **  a  country  conversation  in  a 
winter's  evening,"  a  very  interesting  detail  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Bourne;  the 
picture  was  drawn  about  a  hundred  years  ago;  but,  though  even  then  partially 
applicable,  may  be  considered  as  a  faithful  general  representation  of  the  two 
preceding  centuries. 

"  Nothing  is  commoner  in  Country  Places,"  says  this  historian  of  credulity,  '*  than  for  a  whole 
iamStj  in  a  Winter's  Evening,  to  sit  round  the  fire,  and  tell  stories  of  apparitions  and  ghosts. 
Htmm  of  them  have  seen  spirits  in  the  shapes  of  cows,  and  dogs,  and  horses ;  and  some  have  seen 
evcB  the  devil  himself,  with  a  cloven  foot. 

'*  Another  part  of  this  conversation  generally  turns  upon  Fairiet.  These,  (hey  tell  you,  have 
frfqaeatly  been  heard  and  seen ;  nay,  that  there  are  some  still  living  who  were  stolen  away  by 
ihcoi,  and  confined  seven  years.  According  to  the  description  they  give  of  them,  who  pre- 
toid  lo  have  seen  them,  they  are  in  the  shape  of  men,  eiceeding  litUe  :  They  are  always  clad  in 
greco,  and  frequent  the  woods  and  fields  ;  when  they  make  cakes  (which  is  a  work  they  have  been 
oAcD  heard  at)  they  are  very  noisy ;  and  when  they  have  done,  they  are  full  of  mirth  and  pastime. 
Bat  geoerally  they  dance  in  moonlight  when  mortals  are  asleep,  and  not  capable  of  seeing  (hem, 
as  nay  be  observed  on  (he  following  morn ;  (heir  dancing  places  being  very  disdnguisiiabie.  For 
as  thcf  dance  hand  in  hand,  and  so  make  a  circle  in  their  dance,  so  next  day  there  will  be  seen 
rmgt  and  eirctet  on  the  grass. 

**  Another  tradition  they  hold,  and  which  is  often  talked  of,  is,  that  there  are  particular  places 
allotted  to  spirits  to  walk  in.  Thence  it  was  (hat  formerly,  such  frequent  reports  were  abroad  of 
this  and  (hat  particular  place  being  haunted  by  a  spirit,  and  that  the  common  people  say  now  and 
thea,  such  a  place  is  dangerous  to  be  passed  through  at  night,  t)ecause  a  spirit  walks  there.  Nay, 
tbey^ll  further  tell  you,  that  some  spirits  have  lamented  the  hardness  of  their  condition  in  being 
•bUged  to  walk  in  cold  and  uncomfortable  places,  and  have  therefore  desired  the  person  who  was 
so  hardy  as  to  speak  to  them,  to  gift  them  with  a  warmer  walk,  by  some  well  grown  hedye,  or  in 
tkadjf  vale,  where  they  might  be  sheltered  from  the  rain  and  wind. 

**  The  last  topic  of  this  conversation  I  shall  take  notice  of,  shall  he  the  tales  of  Aaun/rd  houses. 

*  ^firctator.  No.  419.,  vol.  vi.  p.  118.  of  Sharpc'it  edition.    See  al«o  Nos.  12, 110,  aud  117. 
t  1>^»M:^(  Provmcial  Glomry,  p,  24'i,  243. 
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And  indeed  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  Ibis  is  never  omitted.  For  formerly  almost  every 
place  bad  a  bouse  of  tbis  liind.  If  a  house  was  seated  on  some  meiancboly  place,  or  built  in  some 
old  romantic  manner ;  or  if  any  particular  accident  bad  happened  in  it,  such  as  murder,  sudden 
death,  or  the  lilce,  to  be  sure  that  bouse  bad  a  mark  set  on  it,  and  was  afterwards  esteemed  the 
habitation  of  a  ghost.  In  talliing  upon  tbis  point,  they  generally  show  the  occasion  of  the  house's 
being  haunted f  the  merry  pranlts  of  the  spirit,  and  liow  it  was  laid.  Stories  of  tbis  kind  are 
infinite,  and  there  are  few  Tillages  which  have  not  either  had  such  an  bouse  in  it,  or  near  it."  * 

The  quotations  which  we  have  now  given  from  writers  contemporary  with^  and 
snbsequent  to,  Shakspeare,  will  point  out,  in  a  general  way,  the  prevalent  super- 
stitions of  the  country  at  this  period,  and  the  topics  which  were  usually  discussed 
round  the  fire-side  oi  the  cottage  or  manorial  hall,  when  the  blast  blew  keen  on 
a  December's  night,  and  the  faggot*s  blaze  was  seen,  by  fits,  illumining  the 
rafter'd  roof. 

The  progress  of  science,  of  literature,  and  rational  theology,  has,  in  a  very 
great  degree,  dissipated  these  illusions;  but  there  still  lingers,  in  hamlets  remote 
from  general  intercourse,  a  somewhat  similar  spirit  of  credulity,  where  the  legend 
of  unearthly  agency  is  yet  listened  to  with  eager  curiosity  and  fond  belief.  These 
vestiges  of  superstitions  which  were  once  universally  prevalent,  have  been  seized 
upon  with  avidity  by  many  modern  poets,  and  form  some  of  the  most  striking 
passages  in  their  works.  More  particularly  the  ghostly  and  traditionary  lore  of 
the  cotter's  winter-night,  has  been  a  favourite  subject  with  them.  Thus  Thom- 
son tells  us,  that 


"  the  village  rouses  up  the  fire, 


While  well  attested,  and  as  well  believed, 
Heard  solemn,  goes  the  goblin-story  round; 
Till  superstitious  horror  creeps  o*er  all :  "  f 


and  Akensido,  still  more  poetically,  that 


"  by  night 


The  village-matron  round  the  blazing  hearth 

Suspends  the  infant-audience  with  her  tales. 

Breathing  astonishment !  of  witching  rhymes. 

And  evil  spirits;  of  the  death-bed  call 

Of  him  who  robb'd  the  widow,  and  devour*d 

The  orphan's  portion  ;  of  unquiet  souls 

Risen  from  the  grave  to  ease  the  heavy  guilt 

Of  deeds  in  life  conceaPd ;  of  shapes  that  walk 

At  dead  of  night,  and  clank  their  chains,  and  wave 

The  torch  of  hell  around  the  murderer's  bed. 

At  every  solemn  pause  the  crowd  recoil. 

Gazing  each  other  speechless,  and  congeal'd 

With  shivering  sighs :  till  eager  for  th'  event, 

Around  the  beldame  all  erect  they  hang, 

Each  trembling  heart  with  grateftil  terrors  qaeU*d."^ 

The  lamented  Kirke  White  has  also  happily  introduced  a  similar  picture;  having 
described  the  day-revels  of  a  Whitsuntide  wake,  he  adds, 


'*  then  at  eve 


Commence  the  harmless  rites  and  auguries ; 
And  many  a  tale  of  ancient  daya  goes  round. 
They  tell  of  wizard  seer,  whose  potent  spells 
Could  hold  in  dreadfbl  thrall  the  labouring  moon. 
Or  draw  the  fix'd  stars  from  their  eminence, 
And  still  the  midnight  tempest.— >Tben  anon. 
Tell  of  uncharnel'd  spectres,  seen  to  glide 
Along  the  lone  wood's  unfrequented  path. 
Startling  the  nighted  traveller ;  while  the  sound 
Of  undistinguished  murmurs,  lieard  to  come 


•  Bourne'i  AnUquities  of  the  Common  People  apud  Urand,  p.  113,  118,  119, 130, 1«,  133. 
t  Seasooi,  Winter,  line  617.  X  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  book  i. 
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From  the  dark  centre  of  the  deep'oiog  glen, 
Struck  on  his  Aroien  ear :  * 

nd  lastly  Mr.  Scott,  in  his  highly  interesting  poem  entitled  Rokeby,  speaking  of 
the  tales  of  superstition,  adds, 

**  When  Christmas  logs  blaze  high  and  wide, 
Snch  wonders  speed  the  festal  tide, 
While  Curiosity  and  Fear, 
Pleasure  and  pain,  sit  crouching  near, 
Till  childhood's  cheek  no  longer  glows. 
And  Tillage-maidens  lose  the  rose. 
The  thriUing  interest  rises  higher, 
The  circle  closes  nigh  and  nigher, 
And  shuddering  glance  is  cast  behind, 
As  louder  moans  the  wintery  wind."  Cant.  ii.  st.  10. 

Alter  this  brief  outline  of  the  common  superstitions  of  the  country,  as  they 
aiited  in  the  days  of  Shakspeare,  and  as  they  still  linger  among  us,  we  shall 
proeaed,  in  conformity  with  our  plan,  to  notice  those  Days  which  have  been  pecu- 
liarly deToted  to  superstitious  rites  and  observances. 

Id  entering  upon  this  subject,  however,  it  will  be  necesSHry  to  remark,  that  as 
ffferal  of  th^  days  are  still  kept  by  the  vulgar  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  the 
tame  spirit  of  credulity  which  subsisted  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  enter  at  large  into  a  detail  of  their  ceremonies,  and  that  to  mark 
(he  coincidence  of  usage,  occurring  at  these  periods,  will  be  nearly  all  that  can  be 
deemed  requisite.  Thus  on  St.  PauFs  Day,  on  Candlemas  Day,  and  on  St. 
Swithin*s  Day,  the  prognosticators  of  weather  still  find  as  much  employment,  and 
as  much  credit  as  ever.f  St.  Mark's  Day  is  still  beheld  with  dread,  as  fixing  the 
destinies  of  life  and  death,  and  Childermas  still  keeps  in  countenance  the  doctrine 
of  lucky  and  unlucky  days. 

A  similarity  nearly  equal  may  be  observed  with  regard  to  the  rites  of  lovers  on 
St.  Yalentine^s  Day.  The  tradition,  that  birds  choosing  their  mates  on  this  day, 
occasioned  the^  custom  of  drawing  Valentines,  has  been  the  opinion  of  our  poets 
from  Chaucer  to  the  present  hour.   Shakspeare  alludes  to  it  in  the  following  passage : 

"  Good-morrow,  friends.    Saint  Valentine  is  past ; 
Begin  thetg  wood-birds  but  to  couple  now?*  i^ 


*  The  Rcfliains  of  Henry  Rirke  White,  vol.  i.  p.  311. 

t  Gay.  in  his  Triria,  notices,  st  loroe  length,  the  prognostications  attendant  on  these  dajrs,  and  which 
cijuall  J  apply  to  aoctent  and  to  modem  timet  :.— 

**  All  luperttition  from  thy  breast  repel ; 
Let  cred*loui  boys  and  prattling  nurses  tell 
How  if  the  Fettival  of  Paul  be  clear^ 
Plenip  from  lib'ral  horo  shall  strow  the  fear : 
When  the  dark  skies  dissolve  in  snow  and  ratn, 
The  UVriog  kind  shall  fots  the  steer  in  vain  ; 
But  if  the  threat'nina  winds  in  tempest  roar, 
Then  war  shall  bathe  her  wasteful  sword  in  gore. 
How  if,  on  Swtthen*a  feast  the  welkin  lours. 
And  ev'ry  penthouse  streams  with  hasty  show'rs. 
Twice  twentf  days  shall  clouds  their  fleeces  drain. 
And  wash  the  pavements  with  incessant  rain  : 
Let  no  such  vulfrar  tales  debase  thy  mind. 
Nor  Pov/,  nor  Swithiut  rule  the  clouds  and  wind.^ 

i  MidfUBunef^Night's  Dream,  act  ir.  sc.  1.     Buchanan  also  beautifully  records  the  same  traditionary 
iaagery : 

"  Pesta  Valentino  rediit  lux 

Quisque  sibi  seoiam  jam  legit  alesavem. 

Inde  sibi  dominam  per  sortes  qunrere  in  annum 

Mansit  ab  antiquis  mos  repetitus  avis ; 

Quisque  lecit  dominam,  quam  casto  observet  amorc, 

Quam  niticCs  sertii  obsequioque  colat : 

Mittere  cui  possit  blandi  munuscula  Veris.** 
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The  ceremony  of  this  day,  however,  has  been  attributed  to  various  sources 
beside  the  rural  tradition  just  mentioned.  The  legend  itself  of  St.  Valentine,  a 
presbyter  of  the  church,  who  was  beheaded  under  the  £m{)eror  Claudius,  we  are 
assured  by  Mr.  Brand,  contains  nothing  which  could  give  rise  to  the  custom;  but 
it  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  have  originated  from  an  observance  peculiar  to 
carnival  time,  which  occurred  about  this  very  period.  It  was  usual,  on  this  occa- 
sion, for  vast  numbers  of  knights  to  visit  the  different  courts  of  Europe,  where 
they  entertained  the  ladies  with  pageantry  and  tournaments.  Each  lady,  at  these 
magnificent  feasts,  selected  a  knight,  who  engaged  to  serve  her  for  a  whole  year, 
and  to  perform  whatever  she  chose  to  command.  One  of  the  never-failing  con- 
sequences of  this  engagement,  was  an  injunction  to  employ  his  muse  in  the  cele- 
bration of  his  mistress. 

Menage,  in  his  Etymological  Dictionary,  has  accounted  for  the  term  Valentine, 
by  stating  that  Madame  Royale,  daughter  of  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France,  having 
built  a  palace  near  Turin,  which,  in  honour  of  the  Saint,  then  in  high  esteem,  she 
called  the  Valentine^  at  the  first  entertainment  which  sh^gave  in  it,  was  pleased 
to  order  that  the  ladies  should  receive  their  lovers  for  the  year  by  lots,  reserving 
to  herself  the  privilege  of  being  independent  of  chance,  and  of  choosing  her  own 
partner.  At  the  various  balls  which  this  gallant  princess  gave,  during  the  year, 
it  was  directed  that  each  lady  should  receive  a  nosegay  from  her  lover,  and  that, 
at  every  tournament,  the  knight's  trappings  for  his  horse  should  be  furnished  by 
his  allotted  mistress,  with  this  proviso,  that  the  prize  obtained  should  be  hers. 
This  custom,  says  Menage,  occasioned  the  parties  to  be  called  Valentines. 

Mr.  Brand,  in  his  observations  on  Bourne's  Antiquities,  thinks,  that  the  usages 
of  this  day  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  superstition  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  of 
choosing  patrons  for  the  year  ensuing,  at  this  season;  *'  and  that,  because  ghosts 
were  thought  to  walk  on  the  night  of  this  day,  or  about  this  time;*'  *  but  Mr. 
Douce,  with  more  probability,  considers  them  as  a  relic  of  paganism. 

'*  It  was  the  practice  in  ancient  Rome/'  he  observes,  "  doring  a  great  part  of  the  month  of 
Febroary,  to  celebrate  the  Lupercaliay  which  were  feasts  in  honour  of  Pan  and  Juno,  whence  the 
latter  deity  was  named  februata,  februalis^  and  februUa.  On  this  occasion,  amidst  a  variety  of 
ceremonies,  the  names  of  young  women  were  put  into  a  box,  from  which  they  were  drawn  by  the 
men  as  chance  directed.  Tbe  pastors  of  the  early  Christian  church,  who  by  every  possible  means 
endeafoured  to  eradicate  the  vestiges  of  Pagan  superstitions,  and  chiefly  by  some  commutation 
of  their  forms,  substituted,  in  the  present  instance,  the  names  of  particular  saints  instead  of 
those  of  the  women  :  and  as  tbe  festival  of  the  Lupercalia  had  commenced  al>out  the  middle  of 
February,  they  appear  to  have  chosen  Saint  Valentine's  day  for  celebrating  the  new  feast,  because 
it  occurred  nearly  at  the  same  time.  This  is,  in  part,  the  opinion  of  a  learned  and  rational  com- 
piler of  the  lives  of  the  saints,  tbe  Reverend  \lban  Butler.  It  should  seem,  however,  that  it  was 
utterly  impossible  to  extirpate  altogether  any  ceremony  to  which  the  common  people  had  been 
much  accustomed ;  a  fact  which  it  were  easy  to  prove  in  tracing  the  origin  of  various  other  popular 
superstitions  :  and  accordingly  the  outline  of  the  ancient  ceremonies  was  preserved,  but  modiGed 
by  some  adaptation  to  tbe  Christian  system.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  above  practice  of 
choosing  mates  would  gradually  become  reciprocal  in  the  sexes;  and  that  all  persons  so  chosen 
would  be  called  Valentines,  from  the  day  on  which  the  ceremony  took  place."  f 

The  modes  of  ascertaining  the  Valentine  for  the  ensuing  year,  were  nearly  the 
the  same  in  Shakspeare's  age  as  at  the  present  period;  they  consisted  either  in 
drawing  lots  on  Valentine^ve,  or  in  considering  the  first  person  whom  you  met 
early  on  the  following  morning,  as  the  destined  object.  In  the  former  case  the 
names  of  a  certain  number  of  one  sex  were,  by  an  equal  number  of  the  other, 
put  into  a  vase;  and  then  every  one  drew  a  name,  which  for  the  time  was 
termed  their  Valentine,  and  was  considered  as  predictive  of  their  future  fortune 
in  the  nuptial  state;  in  the  second  there  was  tisually  some  little  contrivance 
adopted,  in  order  that  the  favoured  object,  when  such  existed,  might  be  the  first 

•  Bourne's  Antiquities  a|)ud  Brand,  p.  2Ii3. 

t  Doucc'h  lUuMtrations  of  Shakspeare,  vol.  ii.  p.  252,  253. 
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To  this  custom  Shakspeare  refers,  when  he  represents  Ophelia,  in  her 
distraction  y  singing, 

**  GocmI  morrow,  lis  Saint  Valentine's  day, 
All  in  the  morning  betime. 
And  1  a  maid  at  your  window, 
To  be  your  Valentine."  * 

The  practice  of  addressing  verses,  and  sending  presents,  to  the  person  chosen, 
has  been  continued  from  the  days  of  James  1.,  in  which  the  gifts  of  Valentines 
have  been  noticed  by  Moresin,f  to  modern  times;  and  we  may  add  a  trait,  not 
DOW  observed,  perhaps,  on  the  authority  of  an  old  English  ^ballad,  in  which  tho 
lasses  are  directed  to  pray  cross-legged  to  Saint  Valentine,  for  good  luck.:): 

It  was  a  usage  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  its  object  laudable  and  useful,  for 
the  inhabitants  of  towns  and  villages,  during  the  summer-season,  to  meet  after 
sonset,  in  the  streets,  and  for  the  wealthier  sort  to  recreate  themselves  and  their 
poorer  friends  with  banquets  and  bonfires.  Of  this  custom  Stowe  has  left  us  a 
pleasing  account: — 

*'  Id  tbe  moneths  of  June  and  July,"  he  relates,  "  on  the  Vigiles  of  festivall  dayes,  and  on  the 
noMfeitivall  dayei  in  the  eTenings,  after  thesun-seUing,  (here  were  ufually  madebonefires  in  the 
streets,  ererj  man  bestowing  wood  or  labour  towards  them.'  The  wealthier  sort  also  before  their 
neere  to  the  said  bonefires,  would  set  out  tables  on  the  vigiles,  furnished  with  sweet  bread, 
good  drink,  and  on  the  festivall  dayes  with  ineates  and  drinlis  plentifully,  wbereunlo  they 
woirid  invite  iMr  neighbours  and  passengers  also  to  sit,  and  be  merry  with  them  in  great  faroi- 
liaritf ,  praytiog  Ood  for  his  beoeflts  bestowed  on  them.  These  were  called  bonfires,  as  well  of 
amity  amongst  neighbours,  that  beeing  before  at  controversie,  were  there  by  the  labour  of  others 
reconciled,  and  made  of  bitter  enemies  loving  friends ;  as  also  for  the  virtue  (hat  a  great  fire  baih, 
Ua  porge  the  infection  of  the  ayre.'*  $  These  rites  were,  however,  more  particularly  practised  on 
MidsanHner-ETe,  the  Vigil  of  Saint  John  the  Baptist,  a  period  of  the  year  to  which  our  ancestors 
pM  siDgalar  attention,  and  combined  with  it  several  superstitious  observances.  "  On  the  Vigill 
of  Saint  John  tbe  Baptist,"  continues  Stowe,  *'  every  man's  dore  beeing  shadowed  with  greene 
Birch,  long  Fennell,  Saint  John's  Wort,  Orpin,  white  Lillies,  and  such  lilte,  garnished  upon  with 
Qarimdi  of  beaoUfall  flowers,  had  also  Lamps  of  glasse,  with  Oyle  burning  in  them  all  the  night, 
MOW  imng  out  branches  of  yron  curiously  wrought,  containing  hundreds  of  Lamps  lighted  at  once, 
wbieh  made  a  goodly  shew."  ** 

Of  some  of  the  superstitions  connected  with  this  Eve,  Barnabe  Googe  has  left  iis 
an  account  in  his  translation  of  Neogeorgius,  which  was  published,  and  dedicatiul 
to  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1570: — 

**  Then  doth  the  joyfull  feast  of  John  the  Baptist  talte  his  tume, 
'When  l>onfire8  great,  with  lofty  flame  in  every  towhe  doe  burne. 
And  young  men  round  about  with  maydes  doe  daunce  in  every  street. 
With  garlands  wrought  of  mother- wort,  or  else  of  vervaine  sweet. 
And  many  other  flowers  faire,  with  violets  m  their  hands ; 
Where  as  they  all  doe  fondly  thinke  that  wboM>evcr  stands, 

*  Mr.  Gay  has  more  distinctly  recorded  this  ceremony  in  the  following  lines : — 

^  Last  Valentine,  the  day  when  birds  of  kind 
Their  paramours  with  mutual  chirpings  find ; 
I  early  rose,  just  at  the  break  of  day. 
Before  the  sun  had  chas*d  the  stars  away ; 
Afield  I  went,  amid  the  morning  dew. 
To  milk  mv  kine  (for  so  should  housewives  do). 
Thee  first  I  spied,  and  the  first  swain  we  see 
In  spite  of  fortune  shall  our  true  hove  be.^ 

t  "  Et  vcre  ad  Valentini  festum  &  virls  habent  fceminie  munera,  et  alio  temporis  viris  dantur.*^  Morcsini 
Dntav.  ReUiE.  100. 

i  Dovee's  inuatratioos  of  Shakspeare,  vol  ii.  p.  268. — ^  I  have  found  unquestionable  authority,'*  re- 
■vkt  Mr.  Brand,  **  to  evince  that  tne  custom  of  chusing  Valentines  was  a  sport  practised  in  the  houses 
of  Ihegeatiy  in  Ei^land  as  earlj  as  the  year  1476  **    Brand  apud  Ellis,  vol.  i.  p.  48. 

Tbe  authority  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Brand,  is  a  Utter,  in  Fenu's  Paston  Letters,  >ol  ii.  p.  211.,  dated  Fe- 
kniaiy.  1476. 

§  SuTfei  of  Ixnidon,  1618.  p.  169  **md. 
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And  thorow  the  flowers  behold  the  flame,  his  eyes  shall  feele  no  paiae«    ^ 
When  thos  till  night  they  daunced  have,  they  throgh  the  fire  amaiae 
With  striring  mindes  doe  run,  and  all  their  herbs  they  cast  therein ; 
And  then,  with  words  de? out  and  prayersi  they  solemidy  begin, 
Desiring  God  that  all  their  illes  may  there  conronnded  be ; 
Whereby  they  thinke,  through  all  that  yeare,  from  agues  to  be  firee."  * 

This  Midsummer-Eve  Fire  and  the  rites  attending  it,  appear  to  be  reliques  of 
pagan  worship,  for  Gebelin  in  his  *' All^ories  Orientales*'  observes,  that  at  thc^ 
moment  of  the  Summer  Solstice  the  ancients,  from  the  most  remote  antiquity, 
were  accustomed  to  light  fires,  in  honour  of  the  New  Year,  which  they  believed 
to  have  originally  commenced  in  fire.    These  fires  or  feiut  dejoie  were  accom- 

t)anied  with  vows  and  sacrifices  for  plenty  and  prosperity,  and  with  dances  and 
eaping  over  the  flames,  ''each  on  his  departure  snatching  a  firebrand  of  greaU^r 
or  less  magnitude,  whilst  the  rest  was  scattered  to  the  wind,  in  order  that  it  might 
disperse  every  evil  as  it  dispersed  the  ashes."  f 

Many  other  superstitions,  however,  than  those  mentioned  by  Googe,  wen; 
practised  on  this  mysterious  eve.  To  one  of  the  most  important  Shakspean^ 
alludes  in  the  First  Part  of  King  Henry  the  Fourth,  where  Gadshill  says  of  him- 
self and  company,  "We  have  the  receipt  of  fern-seed,  we  walk  invisible." 
Jonson  and  Fletcher  have  also  ascribed  the  same  wonderful  property  to  this 
plant,  the  first  in  his  "New  Inn." 

"  I  had 

No  medicine.  Sir,  to  go  invisible, 
^ofem-seed  in  my  pocket ;  **  \ 

the  second  in  the  "  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,'* — 


— ^^— —  "  had  you  Gyges*  ring, 
Or  the  hsrb  that  gives  inTisibility  ?  "  § 

It  was  the  belief  of  our  credulous  ancestors,  that  the  fern-«eed  became  visibh^ 
only  on  St.  John's  Eve,  and  at  the  precise  moment  of  the  birth  of  the  Saint;  that 
it  was  under  the  pecuUar  protection  of  the  Queen  of  Faery,  and  that  on  this 
awful  night,  the  most  tremendous  conflicts  took  place,  for  its  possession,  between 
sorcerers  and  spirits ;  for 

**  The  wond*rou8  one-night  seeding  feme," 

as  Browne  calls  it,**  was  conceived  not  only  to  confer  invisibility  at  pleasure, 
on  those  who  succeeded  in  procuring  it,  but  it  was  also  esteemed  of  sovereign 
potency  in  the  fabrication  of  charms  and  incantations.  Those,  therefore,  who 
were  addicted  to  the  arts  of  magic,  and  possessed  suflBcient  courage  for  the 
enterprise,  were  believed  to  watch  in  solitude  during  this  solemn  period,  in  order 
that  they  might  seize  the  seed  on  the  instant  of  its  appearance. 

The  achievement,  however,  was  accompanied  with  great  danger;  for  if  the 
adventurer  were  not  protected  by  spells  of  mighty  power,  he  was  exposed  to  the 
assaults  of  demons  and  spirits,  who  envied  him  the  possession  of  the  plant,  and 
who  generally  took  care  that  he  should  lose  either  his  life  or  his  labour  in  the 
attempt.  *'  A  person  who  went  to  gather  it,  reported  that  the  spirits  whisked  by 
his  ears,  and  sometimes  struck  his  hat,  and  other  parts  of  his  body;  and  at 

*  Vide  Strutt's  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p.  317. 

-)■  ^  L'ongine  de  ce  feu  que  tant  de  nations  consenrent  encore,  et  qui  se  perd  dans  I'antiquit^,  est  tres 
simple.  C'^tait  un  feu  de  joie,  allum^  au  moment  ou  I'ann^  commen^t ;  car  la  premiere  de  toutes  les  An- 
nies, la  plus  ancienne  dont  on  ait  quelque  connaissance,  s*ou Trait  au  mois  de  Juin.^- 

**  Ces  feux  dejoie  ^taient  accompacu^  en  mdme  temps  de  voeuz  et  de  sacrifices  pour  la  ptosp^t^  des 
peuples  et  des  biens  de  la  lerre :  on  oansait  aussi  autour  de  ce  feu ;  car  y  a-trU  quelque  fi^te  tans  daoae  ? 
et  lei  plus  agiles  sautaient  par  dessus.  En  se  retirant,  chacun  emportait  un  tison  plus  ou  rooins  grand,  et 
le  raste  ^tait  jet^  au  vent,  afin  qu'il  emportAt  tout  malheur,  comme  il  emportait  ces  cendres.**  Hist  d*Ber- 
cule,  p.  803. 

t  Jonson's  Works,  act  i.  sc.  6.  6  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Works  apud  Cohnaa. 

**  Chahnen's  English  Poets,  vol.  vi.  p.  S81.    BritannM's  Pastorals,  book  ii.  song  3. 
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lengthy  when  he  thought  he  had  got  a  good  quantity  of  it,  and  secured  it  in  papers 
and  a  box,  when  he  came  home,  he  found  both  empty."  * 

Another  superstition,  of  a  nature  highly  impressive  and  terrible,  consists  in  the 
idea  that  any  person  fasting  on  Midsummer-Eve,  and  sitting  in  the  church-porch, 
will  at  midnight  see  the  spirits  of  those  who  are  to  die  in  the  parish  during  that 
year,  approach  and  knock  at  the  church  door,  precisely  in  the  order  of  time  in 
which  they  are  doomed  to  depart.  It  is  related,  by  the  author  of  Pandemonium, 
that  one  of  the  company  of  watchers,  on  this  night,  having  fallen  into  a  profound 
sleep,  his  ghost  or  spirit,  whilst  he  lay  in  this  state,  was  seen  by  the  rest  of  his 
companions,  knocking  at  the  church-<]oor.  f 

Of  these  wild  traditions  of  the  ''olden  time"  Collins  has  made  a  most  striking 
use  in  his  Ode  to  Fear: — 

•*  Ne'er  be  I  found,  by  thee  o'eraw'd, 
In  Uiat  thrice-hallow'd  eve,  abroad, 
When  ghosts,  as  cottage-maids  believe, 
Their  pebbled  beds  permitted  leave ; 
And  goblins  haunt,  trom  fire,  or  fen. 
Or  mine,  or  flood,  the  walks  of  men!" 

The  observance  of  Midsummer-Eve  by  rejoicings,  spells,  and  charms,  has  con- 
tinued until  within  these  fifty  years,  especially  in  Cornwall,  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
land, and  in  Scotland.  Bourne,  in  1725,  tells  us,  thaf  on  the  Eve  of  St.  John  Baptist, 
commonly  called  Midsummer-Eve,  it  is  usual  in  the  most  of  country  places,  and 
also  here  and  there  in  towns  and  cities,  for  both  old  and  young  to  meet  together, 
and  be  merry  over  a  large  fire,  which  is  made  in  the  open  street.  Over  this 
tbej  frequently  leap  and  play  at  various  games,  such  as  running,  wrestling, 
dancing,  etc.  But  this  is  generally  the  exercise  of  the  younger  sort;  lor  the  old 
ones,  for  the  most  part,  sit  by  as  spectators,  and  enjoy  themselves  and  their  bottle. 
And  thus  they  spend  their  time  till  midnight,  and  sometimes  till  cock-crow ;"  ^ 
and  Borlase,  in  his  History  of  Cornwall,  about  thirty  years  .later,  states,  that 
'*  the  Cornish  make  bonfires  in  every  village  pn  the  Eve  of  St.  John  Baptist's  and 
St.  Peter  s  Days."S 

It  was  a  common  superstition  in  the  days  of  Shakspeare,  and  for  two  centuries 
preceding  him,  that  the  future  husband  or  wife  might  be  discovered  on  this  Eve 
or  on  St*  Agnes'  night,  by  due  fasting  and  by  certain  ceremonies;  thus,  if  a 
maiden,  fasting  on  Midsummer-Eve,  laid  a  clean  cloth  at  midnight,  with  bread, 
cheese,  and  ale,  and  sate  down,  with  the  street-door  open,  the  person  whom  she 
is  fated  to  marry  will  enter  the  room,  fill  the  glass,  drink  to  her,  bow,  and  retire.  ** 
A  similar  effect,  as  to  the  visionary  appearance  of  the  destined  bridegroom,  was 
supposed  to  follow  the  sowing  of  hempseed  on  this  night,  either  in  the  field  or 
church-yard.  Mr.  Strutt,  depicting  the  manners  of  the  fifteenth  century,  has 
given  this  latter  superstition,  from  the  mouth  of  an  imaginary  witch,  in  th« 
following  rhymes : — 

**  Around  the  church  see  that  you  go, 
With  kirtlc  white  and  girdle  blue, 
At  midnight  thrice,  and  hempseed  sow ; 
Calling  upon  your  lover  true. 
Thus  shalt  thou  say ; 
These  seeds  I  sow:  swilt  let  them  grow, 
Till  he,  who  must  my  husband  be, 
Shall  follow  me  and  mow  :**tt 

*  GfOM^B  Provincial  Glomanr,  p.  299.  t  ^(^*  P-  ^^ 

i  Bourne's  Antiquities,  p.  301. 

f  Sftowe  also  mentions,  that  bonfires  and  rejoicings  were  observed  on  the  five  of  St.  Peter  and  Paul  the 
Apoilies ;  be  gives  likewise  a  curious  account  of  the  Marching  ffaichet  which  had  been  regularly  kept 
SB  IGdsimmier-ETe,  timeoutof  mind,  by  the  citizens  of  Lon(um  and  other  large  towns;  but  these  had 


eoNed  before  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  the  last  having  been  appointed  by  Sir  John  Gresham,  in  1548.  thourii 
■a  attcnm  was  made  to  procure  their  revival,  by  John  Montgonerv  in  1685,  who  published  a  book  on  the 
safa|cct.  dedicated  t<>>SirThos.  Pullison,  then  Lord  Mayor;  this  offer  however  did  not  sueceed. 
••  GroK's  Provincial  Glossary,  p.  «B.  ff  guecahoo.Ha&,  vol.  \.  p.  \^. 
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a  charm  which  appears  to  have  been  in  vogue  even  in  the  time  of  Gay,  who,  in  his 
Shepherd's  Week,  makes  Hobnelia  say, — 

^  At  eve  last  midsummer  no  sleep  1  sought. 
But  to  the  field  a  bag  of  hempseed  brought ; 
I  scattered  round  the  seed  on  every  side. 
And  three  times  in  a  trembling  accent  cried, 
"  This  hempseed  with  my  Tirgin  hand  1  sow, 
Who  shall  my  true-love  be,  the  crop  shall  mow.** 
I  straight  look*d  back,  and  if  my  eyes  speak  truth. 
With  his  keen  scythe  behind  me  came  the  yoiitb.''-*n«  SptU,  line  87. 

Another  mode,  which  prevailed  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  of  procuring 
similar  information  on  this  festival,  through  the  medium  of  dreams,  consisted  in 
digging  for  what  was  called  the  plaintain  coal ;  the  search  was  to  commence  exactly 
at  noon,  and  the  material,  when  found,  to  be  placed  on  the  pillow  at  night.  Of  a 
wild-goose  expedition  of  this  kind  Aubrey  reports  himself  to  have  been  a  spectator. 
'*  The  last  summer,**  says  he,  *'  on  the  day  of  St.  John  Baptist,  1694,  I  acciden- 
tally was  walking  in  the  pasture  behind  Montague-house:  it  was  twelve  o'clock. 
I  saw  there  about  two  or  three-^nd-twenty  young  women,  most  of  them  well 
habited,  on  their  knees,  very  busy,  as  if  they  had  bc^n  weeding.  I  could  not  pre- 
sently learn  what  the  matter  was ;  at  last,  a  young  man  told  me  that  they  were 
looking  for  a  coal  under  the  root  of  a  plaintain  to  put  under  their  heads  that  night, 
and  they  should  dream  who  would  be  their  husbands :  it  was  to  be  found  that 
day  and  hour.**  He  adds,  **  the  women  have  several  magical  secrets  handed 
down  to  them  by  tradition  for  this  purpose,  as,  on  St.  Agnes'  night,  21st  January, 
take  a  row  of  pins,  and  pull  out  every  one,  one  after  another,  saying  a  paternoster, 
or  *  our  father,'  sticking  a  pin  in  your  sleeve,  and  you  will  dream  of  him  or  her 
you  shall  marry ;"  *  spells  to  which  Ben  Jonson  alludes,  when  he  says, — 

— —  "  On  sweet  St.  Agnes*  night 
Please  you  with  the  promised  sight ; 
Some  of  husbands,  some  of  lovers, 
Which  an  empty  dream  discovers.*^  f 

That  it  was  the  custom,  in  Elizabeth's  and  James's  days,  to  tell  tales  or  per- 
form plays  and  masques  on  Christmas-Eve,  on  Twelfth  Night,  and  on  Midsum- 
mer-Eve, may  be  drawn  from  the  dramas  of  Shakspeare,  and  the  masques  of 
Jonson.  The  Midsummer-Night's  Dream  of  the  former,  appears  to  have  been 
so  called,  because  its  exhibition  was  to  take  place  on  that  night,  for  the  time  of 
action  of  the  piece  itself  is  the  vigil  of  May-Day,  as  is  that  of  the  Winter's  Tale 
the  period  of  sheep^shearing.  It  is  probable  also,  as  Mr.  Steevens  lias  observed, 
that  Shakspeare  might  have  been  influenced  in  his  choice  of  the  fanciful  machi- 
nery of  this  play,  by  the  recollection  of  the  proverb  attached  to  the  season,  and 
which  he  has  himself  introduced  in  the  Twelfth-Night,  where  Olivia  remarks  of 
Malvolio's  apparent  distraction,  that  it  'Ms  a  very  Midsummer  madness;"  an 
adage  founded  on  the  common  opinion,  that  the  brain,  being  heated  by  the  inten- 
sity of  the  sun's  rays,  was  more  susceptible  of  those  flights  of  imagination  which 
border  on  insanity,  than  at  any  other  period  of  the  year. 

The  next  season  distinguished  by  any  very  remarkable  tincture  of  the  popular 
creed,  is  Michaelmas,  or  the  Feast  of  St.  Michael  and  all  angels.  When- 
ever this  day  comes,  says  Bourne,  "  it  brings  into  the  minds  of  the  people,  that 
old  opinion  of  Tutelar  Angels,  that  every  man  has  his  Guardian  Angel ;  that  is 
one  particular  angel  who  attends  him  from  his  coming  in,  till  his  going  out  of 
life,  who  guides  him  through  the  troubles  of  the  world,  and  strives  as  much  as  he 
can,  to  bring  him  to  heaven.":}: 

•  Aubrey's  Miscellanies,  p.  103.  f  Jmison's  Works,  fol.  edit.  yoI.  i. 

i  Bourne's  Antiquities,  p.  390, 331. 
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Thai  the  doctrine  of  the  ministry  of  angels,  and  their  occasional  interference 
with  the  affairs  of  man,  is  an  old  opinion,  cannot  be  denied.    It  pervades  the 
whole  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  appears  to  have  been  an  article  of  the 
patriarchal  creed  ;  for  from  the  Book  of  Job,  perhaps  the  oldest  which  exists,  may 
be  drawn  not  only  the  doctrine  of  the  ministration  of  angels,  but  that  of  their  di- 
visioD  into  certain  distinct  orders,  such  as  angels,  intercessors,  destroyers,  etc.* 
With  this  general  information  we  ought  to  have  been  content :  but  superstition 
has  been  busy  in  promulgating  hierarchies,  the  ofbpnng  of  its  own  heated  imagi- 
nation ;  in  minutely  ascertaining  the  numbers  and  offices  of  angels  in  heaven  and 
on  earth  ;  and  in  naming  and  appropriating  certain  of  them  as  tiie  guardians  and 
protectors  of  kingdoms,  cities,  families,  and  individuals.      The  mythologies  of 
Persia,  Arabia,  and  Greece  abound  with  these  arbitrary  arrangements ;  Uesiod 
declares  that  the  angels  appointed  to  watch  over  the  earth,  amount  exactly  to 
thirty— thousand  ;  4-  and  Plato  divides  the  world  of  spirits  good  and  ba^  into  nine 
clas^,  in  which  ne  has  been  followed  by  some  of  the  philosophising  Christians. 
The  angelic  hierarchy  of  Dionysius,  however,  is  the  one  usually  adopted ;  he  pro- 
fesses to  interfere  only  with  good  spirits,  and  divides  his  angels,  perhaps  in  imita- 
tion of  Plato,  into  nine  orders  ;  the  first  he  terms  seraphim,  the  second  cheru- 
bim, the  third  thrones,  the  fourth  donninations,  the  fifth  virtues,  the  sixth  powers, 
the  seventh  principalities,  the  eighth  archangels,  and  the  ninth  angels.  :|:    Not 
content  with  this,  he  goes  still  farther,  and  has  assigned  to  every  country,  and 
almost  to  every  person  of  eminence,  a  peculiar  angel ;  thus  to  Adam  he  gives  Ra- 
nd ;  to  Abraham,  Zakiel ;  to  Isaiah,  Raphael ;  to  Jacob,  Peliel ;  to  Moses,  Me- 
traton,  etc.,  speaking,  as  Calvin  observes,  not  as  if  by  report,  but  as  though  he 
had  slipped  down  from  heaven,  and  told  of  the  things  wbich  he  had  seen  there.  § 
Of  this  systematic  'hierarchy  the  greater  portion  formed,  during  the  age  of 
Shakspeare,  and  for  nearly  a  century  afterwards,  an  Important  part  of  the  popu- 
lar (creed,  as  may  be  ascertained  from  an  inspection  of  Scot  on  Witchcraft  in 
1584,  Hey  wood's  ^'  Hierarchie  of  the  Blessed  Angells,  their  Names,  Orders,  and 
Offices,"  in  1635,  and  from  Burton's  Anatomie  of  Melancholy,  which,  though 
first  published  in  1G17,  continued  to  re-appear  in  frequent  editions  until  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  doctrine  of  Guardian  Angels,  as  appropriated  to  individuals,  more  espe- 
dally  appears  to  have  been  entertained  by  Shaktfpeare  and  his  contemporaries ; 
an  idea  pleasing  to  the  human  mind,  though,  in  the  opinion  of  the  most  acute 
theologians,  not  warranted  by  Scripture  ;  where  only  the  general  ministry  of  an- 
g^  is  recorded ;  and,  accordingly,  the  collect  of  the  day,  in  our  admirable  Li- 
torgy,  merely  refers  to,  and  prays  for,  such  general  interference  in  our  behalf. 

The  assignment  of  a  good  angel,  or  of  a  good  and  bad  angel  to  every  individual, 
as  soon  as  created,  is  supported  by  the  English  Lavaterus  in  1572,  and  recorded 
as  the  general  object  of  belief,  by  the  rational  Scot.,  in  his  interesting  discourse 
on  spirits. 

"  Saint  Herome  io  his  ComiDentaries/"  says  Lavaterus,  '*  and  other  fathers  do  conclude,  that 
Ood  doth  assigoe  unto  every  soule  as  soone  as  he  createth  him  his  peculiar  Angell,  which  laketh 
rare  of  him. «  But  whether  that  every  one  of  the  elect  have  hys  proper  angell,  or  many  angells  be 
appoyoled  unto  him,  it  is  not  expresly  seUe  foorth,  yet  this  is  most  sure  and  certayne,  that  God 
hath  given  his  angells  in  charge  to  have  regard  and  care  over  us.     Daniel  witnesseth  in  his  tenth 

*  \lde  Job,  chap  uziii.  v.  33,  33.  f  Opera  et  Dies,  vd.  i.  345. 

Jp  Diooff.  in  Cnest.  Hierarch.  cap.  ix.  z. 
f  Calv.  Lib.  loKtit.  L  c.  ziv.  It  is  worthy  of  renark,  that  Reginald  Scot,  from  whose  **  Discoverie  of 
iidicnft,''  p.  600.,  this  account  of  the  hierarchy  of  Dionysius  is  taken,  has  brought  forward  a  pa^isa^e 
fraa  his  kinsman  Edward  Deering,  which  broaches  the  same  doctrine  as  that  held  by  Bishop  Hordley  m 
the  last  •emon  which  he  ever  wrote.  ^  If  you  read  Deering,"  says  Scot,  **  upon  the  first  chapter  to  tbe 
Hehmei,  joo  thmSl  see  this  matter  (the  angelic  theory  of  Dionysius)  notablie  handled ;  where  he  saith,  that 
vkeuoever  archanffell  is  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  it  signifieth  our  Saviour  Christ,  and  no  creature.** 
p.  501. — Now  in  the  sermon  alluded  Io  by  Horsley,  the  text  of  which  is  Dan.  iv.  17,  he  affirms,  that  the 
tcm^Miehad,'*  or ''Michael  the  Archangel,"  wherever  it  occurs,  is  nothing  more  tliana  name  for  our 
SnTiou.  VideS0rMiMi«,vol.u.  p.876. 
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ehapter,  that  angells  have  also  charge  of  kingdomes,  by  whom  God  keepelb  and  prolectelh  (hem, 
and  bindreth  the  wicked  counsels  of  the  devill.  It  may  be  proved  by  many  places  of  (be  Scripture. 
that  all  Christian  men  have  not  only  one  angell,  but  also  many,  wbome  (^od  impioyeth  to  their 
service.  In  the  34th  Psalm  it  is  sayde,  the  angell  of  the  Lorde  pitcheth  his  tentes  rounde  about 
them  which  feare  the  Lorde,  and  belpclh  Ihcm :  which  ought  not  to  be  doubled  but  that  it  is  also 
at  this  daye,  albeit  we  see  them  not.  We  reade  that  they  appearing  in  sundrye  shapes,  have 
admonnished  menne,  have  comforted  them,  defended  them,  delivered  them  from  danger,  and  also 
punished  the  wicked.  Touching  this  matter,  there  are  plentidil  examples,  which  are  not  needfull 
to  be  repeated  in  this  place.  Sometimes  they  have'Cyther  appeared  in  sleep,  or  in  manner  of 
visions,  and  sometimes  they  have  performed  their  office,  by  some  internall  operations :  as  when  a 
man's  mynde  foresheweth  him,  that  a  thing  shall  so  happen,  and  after  it  happenelb  so  in  deede, 
which  anything  I  suppose  is  doone  by  God,  (through  the  ministerie  of  angells.  Angells  for  the 
most  part  take  upon  them  the  shapes  of  men,  wherein  they  appeare.'*  * 

*'  jVlonsieur  Bodin,  M.  Mai,  and  manie  other  papists,''  observes  Scot,  who  gives  us  his  opinion 
on  the  nature  of  angels,  ''gather  upon  (he  seventh  of  Daniel,  that  there  are  just  ten  millians  of 
angels  in  heaven.  Manie  saie  that  angels  are  not  by  nature,  but  by  office.  Finallie,  it  were 
infinite  to  shew  the  absurd  and  curious  collections  hereabout.  I  for  my  part  thinke  wilh  Calvine, 
that  angels  are  creatures  of  God;  though  Moses  speaking  nothing  of  their  creation,  who  onelic 
applied  himself  to  the  capacitie  of  the  common  people,  reciting  nothing  but  things  scene.  And  I 
saie  further  with  him,  that  they  are  heavenlie  spirits,  whose  ministration  and  service  God  uselb  .- 
and  in  that  respect  are  called  angels.  I  saie  yet  agalne  with  him,  that  it  is  verie  certaine,  that 
they  have  no  shape  at  all ;  for  they  are  spirits,  who  never  have  ante :  and  finalie,  I  saie  with  him, 
that  the  Scriptures,  for  the  capacitie  of  our  wit,  dootb  not  in  vaine  paint  out  angels  unto  us  wilh 
wings ;  because  we  should  conceive,  that  they  are  readie  swifllie  to  succour  us.  And  certcinlie 
all  the  sounder  divines  doo  conceive  and  give  out,  that  both  the  names  and  also  the  number  oT 
angels  are  set  down  in  the  Scripture  by  the  Holie-ghost,  in  terms  to  make  us  understand  the 
greatnesse  and  the  manner  of  their  messages ;  which  (I  saie)  are  either  expounded  by  the  number 
of  angels,  or  signified  by  their  names. 

'  *  Furthermore,  the  schoole  docton  affirme,  that  foure  of  the  superior  orders  of  angels  never 
take  anie  forme  or  shape  of  bodlflb,  neither  are  sent  of  ante  arrand  at  anie  time.  As  for  arch- 
angels, they  are  sent  onlie  about  great  and  secret  matters ;  and  angels  are  common  iiacknies  about 
everie  trifle ;  and  that  these  can  take  what  shape  or  bodie  they  list :  marie  they  never  take  the 
forme  of  women  or  children.  Item,  they  saie  that  angels  take  most  terrible  shapes:  for  Gabriel 
appeared  to  Marie,  whon  he  saluted  hir  '*  facie  rutilante,  veste  coruscante,  ingressu  mirabill, 
aspeclu  terribili,"  &c. :  that  is,  with  a  bright  countenance,  shining  attire,  wonderfull  gesture, 
and  a  dreadful  visage,  &c.  It  bath  been  long,  and  conllnuelh  yet  a  constant  opinion,  not  onlie 
among  the  papists;  but  among  others  also,  that  everie  man  hath  assigned  him,  at  the  time  of  hU 
nativitie,  a  good  angell  and  a  bad.  For  the  which  there  is  no  reason  in  nature,  nor  authoritie  in 
Scripture.  For  not  one  angel,  but  all  the  angels  are  said  to  rejoice  more  of  one  convert,  than  of 
ninetie  and  nine  just.  Neither  did  one  onlie  angel  conveie  Lazarus  into  Abraham's  bosom.  And 
therefore  I  conclude  with  Calvine,  that  he  which  referreth  to  one  angel,  the  care  that  God  hath  to 
everie  one  of  us,  dooth  himself  great  wrong."  f 

That  Shakspeare  embraced  the  doctrine  common  in  his  age,  which  assigns  to 
every  individual,  at  his  birth,  a  good  and  bad  angel,  an  idea  highly  poetical  in  it- 
self, and  therefore  acceptable  to  a  fervid  imagination,  is  evident  from  the  fol- 
lowing remarkable  passages : 

^  There  is  a  good  angel  about  him — but  the  devil  out-bids  him  too.**  t 
^  You  follow  the  young  prince  up  and  down  like  his  ill  angel.**  S 

**  Thy  demon,  that's  thy  spirit  which  keeps  thee,  is 
Noble,  courageous,  high,  unmatchable, 
Where  Caesar's  is  not ;  but  near  him,  thy  angel 
Becomes  a  Fear,  as  being  o'erpowered— — 

—————  f  say  again,  thy  spirit 
Is  all  afraid  to  govern  thee  near  him ; 
But,  he  away,  'tis  ndUe  ;*'  ** 

*  Of  Gho8tes  and  Spirites  walking  by  nicht.  p.  160,  161. 

+  Scot's  Discnverie  of  Witchcraft,  p.  606,  606.  t  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  act  ii.  sc.  4. 

§  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  act  i.  sc.  2.  **  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  act  it.  hq,  3. 
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and  io  Macbeth  the  same  imagery  is  repeated — 

"  near  him. 


My  genius  is  rebuk'd ;  as,  it  is  said, 
Mark  Antony's  was  by  Cssar's/' 

These  lines  from  Antony  and  Cleopatra  and  Macbeth,  which  are  founded  on  a 
passage  in  North's  Plutarch,  where  the  soothsayer  says  to  Antony,  •*  thy  Demon, 
(that  is  to  say,  the  good  angel  and  spirit  that  keepeth  thee)  is  aflraied  of  his," 
sufficiently  prove  that  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  a  good  and  evil  angel  is 
immediately  drawn  from  the  belief  of  Pagan  antiquity  in  the  agency  of  good  and 
evil  genii,  a  dogma  to  which  we  know  their  greatest  philosophers  were  addicted, 
as  is  apparent  from  the  Demon  of  Socrates. 

Of  the  general,  and  as  it  may  be  termed,  the  patriarchal,  doctrine  of  the  mi- 
nistry of  angels,  no  poet  has  made  so  admirable  an  use  as  Milton,  who  tells  us, 
Ml  his  Paradise  Lost,  that 

**■  Millions  or  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth 
Unseen,  both  when  we  wake,  and  when  we  sleep, 
All  these,  with  ceaseless  praise,  his  works  behold, 
Both  day  and  night.     How  olten,  from  the  steep 
Of  echoing  hill  or  thicket,  have  we  heard 
Celestial  voices,  through  the  midnight  air, 
Sole  or  responsive  to  each  other's  note, 
Singing  their  great  Creator  ?  oft  in  hands. 
While  they  keep  watch ,  or,  nightly  walking  round, 
With  heavenly  touch  of  instrumental  sounds, 
In  Aill  harmonic  number  joined ;  their  songs 
Divide  the  night,  and  lift  our  thoughts  to  heaven.*'  * 

We  must  be  permitted  to  observe,  in  this  place,  that  Dr.  Horsley  has,  with 
great  propriety,  drawn  a  marked  distinction  between  the  full-formed  hierarchy 
of  fanciful  theologians,  and  the  Scripture-account  of  angelic  agency ;  while  he  re- 
probates the  one,  he  supports  the  other : 

'  **  Those/*  says  he,  '*  who  broached  this  doctrioe  (of  an  hierarchy  of  angels  governing  this 
«or1d)  could  tell  us  exactly  huw  many  orders  there  are,  and  bow  many  angels  in  each  order;  that 
the  different  orders  have  their  different  departments  In  government  assigned  to  them ;  some,  con- 
siaotly  aUending  in  the  presence  of  Qod,  form  his  cabinet  council ;  others  are  bis  provincial 
governors ;  every  kingdom  in  the  world  having  its  appointed  guardian  angel,  to  whose  manage- 
ment it  is  intrasted :  others  again  are  supposed  to  have  the  charge  and  custody  of  individuals. 
This  system  Is,  in  truth,  nothing  belter  than  Pagan  polytheism.*'  He  then  subsequently  and  most 
judiciously  gives  us  the  following  summary  of  Biblical  information  on  the  subject :  *  *  that  the 
holy  angeto,"  be  remarks,  *'  are  often  employed  by  God  in  bis  government  of  this  sublunary 
world,  is  indeed  clearly  to  be  proved  by  holy  writ :  that  they  have  powers  over  the  mailer  of  the 
universe  analogous  to  the  powers  over  it  which  men  possess,  greater  in  extent,  but  still  limited, 
U  a  thing  which  might  reasonably  be  supposed.  If  it  were  not  declared:  but  it  seems  to  be  con- 
firmed by  many  passages  of  holy  writ,  from  which  it  seems  also  evident  that  they  are  occasionally, 
for  certain  specific  purposes,  commissioned  to  exercise  those  powers  to  a  prescribed  extent.  That 
the  evil  angels  possessed,  before  the  fall,  the  like  powers,  which  they  are  still  occasionally  per- 
mitted to  exercise  for  the  punishment  of  wicked  nations,  seems  also  evident.  That  they  have  a 
ptjwer  over  the  human  sensory  (which  is  part  of  the  material  universe),  which  they  are  occasionally 
permitted  to  exercise,  by  means  of  which  they  may  inflict  diseases,  suggest  evil  thoqgbts,  and  be 
the  instruments  of  temptations,  must  also  be  admitted."  f 

'  We  shall  conclude  these  observations  on  St.  Michael's  Day  by  adding,  that  in 
both  the  fifteenth  and  sixteentli  centuries,  it  was  the  custom  of  landlords  to  invite 
tlicir  tenants  on  this  day,  and  to  dine  them  in  their  great  halls  on  Geese ;  birds 
which  were  then  only  kept  by  the  gentry,  and  therefore  esteemed  a  great  de- 
licacy. We  must  consequently  set  aside  the  tradition  which  attributes  the  intro- 
duction of  this  bird  on  the  festival  of  St.  Michael  to  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  the  tala 

'  B<K>k  iv.  Uiie  (}77.  t  Sermons,  vol.  ii.  p.  413,-415,  416. 
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avers,  that,  being  on  her  road  to  Tilbury  Fort,  slie  dined  on  Michaelmas  Day,  1588, 
at  Sir  Neville  Umfreviiie's  seat,  near  that  place,  and  that  the  knight,  recollecting 
her  partiality  for  high-seasoned  food,  had  taken  care  to  procure  for  her  a  savoury 
goose,  after  eating  heartily  of  which  she  called  for  a  half-pint  bumper  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  had  scarcely  drank  it  off  to  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada, 
when  she  received  the  news  of  that  joyful  event ;  delighted  with  the  speedy  ac- 
complishment of  her  toast,  she  is  said  to  have  annually  commemorated  this  day 
with  a  goose,  and  that,  of  course,  the  example  was  followed  by  the  Court  and 
through  the  kingdom  at  large.  The  custom,  however,  must  be  referred  to  a 
preceding  age,  in  which  it  will  be  found  that  the  nobility  and  gentry  had  usually 
this  delicious  bird  at  their  tables,  both  on  St.  Michael's  and  St.  Martin's  Day.* 

We  now  approach  another  remarkably  superstitious  period  of  the  year,  the 
observance  of  which  took  place  on  the  31st  of  October,  being  the  Vigil  of  All 
Saints'  Day,  and  has  been  therefore  commonly  termed  All  Hallow  Eve.  In  the 
North  of  England,  and  in  Scotland,  this  was  formerly  a  night  of  rejoicing  and  of 
the  most  mysterious  rites  and  ceremonies.  As  beyond  the  Tweed  the  harvest 
was  seldom  completely  got  in  before  the  close  of  October,  Halloween  became  a 
kind  of  Harvest-home-feast ;  thus,  Mr.  Shaw  informs  us,  in  his  History  of  the 
Province  of  Moray,  that  *'a  solemnity  was  kept,  on  the  Eve  of  the  first  of  No- 
vember, as  a  thanksgiving  for  the  safe  Ingatheringof  the  produce  of  the  fields.  This 
I  am  told,  but  have  not  seen  it,  is  observed  in  Buchan,  and  other  counties,  by 
having  Hallow-Eve  Fires  kindled  on  some  rising  ground."  f  In  England  Hallow- 
eve  has  been  generally  called  Nut-crack  Night,  from  one  of  the  numerous  spells 
usually  had  recourse  to  at  this  season  ;  and  in  Shakspeare  it  is  alluded  to  under 
the  customary  appellation  of  Hallowmas,  where  Speed  tells  Valentine  in  the  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona,  that  he  knows  him  to  be  in  love,  because  he  has  learnt 
*'  to  speak  puling,  like  a  beggar  at  Hallowmas  ;"  a  simile  which  refers  to  a  re- 
lique  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Festival  of  All  Souls'  Day  on  the  2d  of  November, 
when  prayers  were  offered  up  for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of  the  departed  ;  it  being 
the  custom,  in  Shakspeare's  time,  and  is  still,  we  believe,  observed  in  some  parts 
of  the  North,  for  the  poor  on  All-Saints-Day  to  go  a  souHng,  as  they  term  it,  and 
in  a  plaintive  or  puling  voice  to  petition  for  soul-cakes. 

**  In  various  parts  of  England,*'  remarks  Brady,  *<  the  remembrance  of  monastic  customs  is 
still  preserved  by  giving  oaten  cakes  to  the  poor  neighbours,  conformably  to  vhat  was  once  the 
general  usage,  particularly  in  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  Herefordshire,  etc.,  when,  by  way  of  ei- 
preiiing  gratitude,  the  receivers  of  this  liberality  offered  the  following  homely  benediction  : 

"  God  have  your  setul, 
Bones  and  all ; " 

bearing  more  the  appearance,  in  these  enlightened  days,  of  rustic  seoiT,  than  of  thankfulness."  % 

What  has  rendered  All-Hallow-Eve,  however,  a  period  of  mysterious  dre^d,  \^ 
the  tradition,  that  on  this  night  the  host  of  evil  spirits,  witches,  wizards,  etc.  are 
executing  their  baneful  errands,  and  that  the  fairy  court  holds  a  grand  annual 
procession,  during  which  those  who  have  been  carried  off  by  the  fairies  may  be 
recovered,  provided  the  attempt  be  made  within  a  year  and  a  day  from  the  ab- 
straction of  the  person  stolen.  That  this  achievement,  which  was  attended  with 
great  peril,  could  only  be  performed  on  Hallow-Eve,  and  that  this  night  was  es- 
teemed the  anniversary  of  the  elfin  tribe,  may  be  established  on  the  evidence  of 
our  Northern  poets.  Montgomery,  in  his  *'  Fly  ting  against  Polwart,*'  published 
about  1584,  thus  mentions  the  procession  : 

^  In  the  hinder  end  of  harvest,  on  All-hallow  een, 

When  our  gude  neighbours  dois  ride,  if  I  read  right. 
Some  buckled  ou  a  buuewand,  and  some  on  a  been. 
Ay  trottand  in  troups  from  the  twilight ; 

•   Vide  BradvN  Cla>is  Cali'iiduria,  vol.  ii.  p.  180. 

t  IJrand's  Appendix  to  Biurnt'-*  Autiquities,  p.  382.  t  Clavis  C'alcndaiia,  vol.  ii.  p.  2i9. 
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Some  saidled  a  she-ape,  all  grathed  into  green. 

Some  hobland  on  a  hemp  stalk,  hovard  to  the  hight, 
The  king  orPharie  and  his  court,  with  the  elf  queen, 

With  many  elfish  incobus  was  ridand  that  night ; "  * 

and  in  the  ballad  called  '*  Young  Tamlanc/'  whose  antiquity  is  ascertained  from 
being  noticed  in  the  **  Complaynt  of  Scotlandt"  the  chief  incident  of  the  story  is 
the  recoYery  of  Tamlane  from  the  power  of  the  fairies  on  this  holy  eve :  — 

^  This  night  is  Hallowe^en,  Janet ; 
The  mom  is  Hallowday ; 
And,  gin  ye  dare  your  true  love  win, 
Ye  hare  nae  time  to  stay. 

The  night  it  is  good  Hallowein, 

When  fairy  folk  will  ride ; 
And  they,  that  wad  their  true  lore  win. 

At  Miles  Cross  they  maun  bide.*'* 

It  is  still  recorded  by  tradition,  relates  Mr.  Scott,  that 

**  The  wife  of  1  farmer  in  Lothian  having  been  carried  off  by  the  fairies,  the,  during  the  year  of 
prolMtioo^  repeatedly  appeared  on  Sunday,  in  the  midst  of  her  children,  combing  iheir  hair.  On 
K.ne  of  these  occasions  she  was  accosted  by  her  husl>and ;  when  she  related  to  him  the  unfortunate 
ereot  which  bad  separated  them,  instructed  him  by  what  means  he  might  win  her,  and  exhorted 
hia  to  exert  all  bis  courage,  since  her  temporal  and  eternal  happiness  depended  on  the  success  of 
his  atleoipt.  Tlie  farmer,  who  ardently  loved  his  wife,  set  out  on  Hallowe'en,  and,  in  the  midst 
of  a  ptoi  of  furze,  waited  impatiently  for  the  procession  of  the  fairies.  At  the  ringing  of  the  fairy 
bridles,  and  the  wild  unearthly  sound  which  accompanied  the  cavalcade,  bis  heart  failed  him,  and 
he  sofiered  the  ghostly  train  to  pass  by  without  interruption.  When  the  last  had  rode  past,  the 
whole  troop  Tsnished,  with  loud  shoots  of  laughter  and  exultation ;  among  which  he  plainly  dis« 
cerered  the  Tolce  of  his  wife,  lamenting  that  he  had  lost  her  for  ever." 

Numerous  have  been  the  ceremonies,  spells,  and  charms,  which  formerly  dis- 
tinguished All-Hallow--Eve.  In  England,  except  in  a  few  remote  places  in  the 
North,  tliey  have  ceased  to  be  observed  for  the  last  half  century;  but  in  the  West 
of  Scotland  they  are  still  retained  with  a  kind  of  religious  veneration,  as  is  sutll- 
ciently  proved  by  the  inimitable  poem  of  Burns,  entitled  Halloween,  which,  in  a 
vein  of  exquisite  poetry  and  genuine  humour,  minutely  details  the  various  super- 
stitions which  have  been  practised  on  this  night  from  time  immemorial.  Of 
these,  as  including  all  which  prevailed  in  England,  and  which  were,  in  a  great 
degree,  common  to  both  countries,  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  we  shall  give  i  few 
sketches,  nearly  in  the  words  of  Burns,  as  annexed  in  the  notes  to  his  poem, 
merely  observing  that  one  of  the  spells,  that  of  sowing  hemp-seed,  is  omitted,  as 
having  been  already  described  among  the  rites  of  Midsummer-Eve. 

The  first  ceremony  of  Hallow-Eve  consisted  in  the  lads  and  lasses  pulling  each 
a  stock,  or  plant  of  kail.  They  were  to  go  out,  hand  in  hand,  with  eyes  shut,  and 
to  pull  the  first  they  met  with.  Its  being  big  or  little,  straight  or  crooked,  was 
prophetic  of  the  size  and  shape  of  the  grand  object  of  all  their  spells —  the  hus- 
band or  wife.  If  any  yird,  or  earth,  stuck  to  the  root,  that  was  considered  as  the 
tocher^  or  fortune ;  and  the  taste  of  the  cusioc,  that  is,  the  heart  of  the  stem,  was 
deemed  indicative  of  the  natural  temper  and  disposition.  Lastly,  the  stems,  or,  to 
give  them  their  ordinary  appellation,  the  runts,  were  placed  somewhere  above 
the  head  of  the  door;  and  the  Christian  names  of  the  people  whom  chance 
brought  into  the  house,  were,  according  to  the  priority  of  placing  the  runts,  the 
names  in  question. 

In  the  second,  the  lasses  were  to  go  to  the  barn-yard,  and  pull  each,  at  three 
several  times,  a  stalk  of  oats.  If  the  third  stalk  wanted  the  top-pickle^  that  is, 
the  grain  at  the  top  of  the  stalk,  the  party  in  question  would  come  to  the  mar- 
riage-bed any  thing  but  a  maid. 

*  Scott'i  Miustrehy  of  the  Scottish  Border. 
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The  third  depended  on  the  burning  of  nuts,  and  was  a  favourite  charm  both  in 
England  and  Scotland.  A  lad  and  lass  were  named  to  each  particular  nut,  as 
they  laid  them  in  the  fire,  and  accordingly  as  they  burnt  quietly  together,  or 
started  from  beside  each  other,  the  course  and  issue  of  the  courtship  were  to  be 
determined. 

In  the  fourtby  success  could  only  be  obtained  by  strictly  adhering  to  the  follow- 
ing directions.  Steal  out,  all  alone,  to  the  kiln,  and,  darkling,  throw  into  the 
pot,  a  clue  of  blue  yarn;  wind  it  in  a  new  clue  off  the  old  one:  and,  towards  the 
latter  end,  something  will  hold  the  thread ;  demand,  who  holds  it?  and  an  answer 
will  be  returned  from  the  kiln-rpot,  by  naming  the  christian  and  sirname  of  your 
future  spouse. 

To  perform  the  fifth,  you  were  to  take  a  candle,  and  go  alone  to  a  looking-glass; 
you  were  then  to  eat  an  apple  before  it,  combing  your  hair  all  the  time;  when 
the  face  of  your  conjugal  companion,  to  J&e,  will  be  seen  in  the  glass,  as  if  peep- 
ing over  your  shoulder. 

The  sixth  was  likewise  a  solitary  charm,  in  which  it  was  necessary  to  go  alone 
and  unperceived  to  the  barn,  and  open  both  doors,  taking  them  off  the  hinges,  if 
possible,  least  the  beings  about  to  appear,  should  shut  the  doors,  and  do  you  some 
mischief.  Then  you  were  to  take  the  machine  used  in  winnowing  the  corn,  and 
go  through  all  the  attitudes  of  letting  down  the  grain  against  the  wind;  and  on  the 
third  repetition  of  this  ceremony,  an  apparition  would  be  seen  passing  through 
the  barn,  in  at  the  win()y  door,  and  out  at  the  other,  having  both  the  figure  of 
your  future  companion  for  life,  and  also  the  appearance  or  retinue,  marking  the 
employment  or  station  in  life. 

To  secure  an  effective  result  from  the  seventh,  you  were  ordered  to  take  an  op- 
portunity of  going,  unnoticed,  to  a  Bear-stack,  and  fathom  it  three  times  round; 
when  during  the  last  fathom  of  the  last  time,  you  would  be  sure  to  catch  in  your 
arms  the  appearance  of  your  destined  yoke<-fellow. 

In  order  to  carry  the  eighth  into  execution,  one  or  more  were  enjoined  to  $e(*k  a 
south  running  spring  or  rivulet,  where  '*  three  laird  lands  meet,"  and  to  dip  into 
it  the  left  shirt-sleeve.  You  were  then  to  go  to  bed  in  sight  of  a  fire,  and  to  hang 
the  wet  sleeve  before  it  to  dry ;  it  was  necessary,  however,  to  lie  awake,  when  at 
midnight,  an  apparition,  having  the  exact  figure  of  the  future  husband  or  wife, 
would  come,  and  turn  the  sleeve,  as  if  to  dry  the  other  side  of  it.* 

For  the  due  performance  of  the  ninth,  you  were  directed  to  take  three  dishes ; 
to  pat  clean  water  in  one,  foul  water  in  another,  and  to  leave  the  third  empty  : 
you  were  then  to  blindfold  a  person,  and  lead  him  to  the  hearth  where  the  dishes 
were  ranged,  ordering  him  to  dip  the  left  hand ;  when,  if  this  happened  to  be  in 
the  clean  water,  it  was  a  sign  that  the  future  conjugal  mate  would  come  to  the 
bar  of  matrimony  a  maid;  if  in  the  foul,  a  widow;  if  in  the  empty  dish,  it  fore- 
told, with  equal  certainty,  no  marriage  at  all.  This  ceremony  was  to  he  rc|)eated 
three  times,  and  every  time  the  arrangement  of  the  dishes  was  to  bt^  altered,  f 

*  The  powers  of  description  which  Buras  has  evinced  in  one  of  the  stanzas,  while  relating  the  effects  of 
this  spell,  are  truly  great : — 


^  A  wanton  widow  l^este  was 
As  canty  as  a  kittlen ; 
But  och !  that  niffht,  among  the  shaws. 

She  got  a  fearfu*  settlin ! 
Ml*  thro*  the  whins,  an'  by  tlie  cairn. 

An*  owre  the  hi|l  oaed  scrievin. 
Where  three  lairds  lands  met  at  a  burn, 
'|\i  dip  her  left  snrk-sleeve  in. 

Was  bent  that  night. 

NV  IdHw  owre  a  linn  the  bumie  plays 

V*  iKro'  the  irlon  it  wimpl't ; 
\N  K\K  1  foiMHl  11  nicky  scar  it  strays  ; 

>\  K)  W«  ill  A  wii'l  it  dimplU ; 

\  \^\\\^\\\  mki.t'Urriv'i  edit.  vol.  iii.  p.  186.  ct  scq. 


Whyles  glitter'd  to  the  nightly  rays, 

Wi^  bickering,  dancing  dazzle  ; 
Whyles  cookit  underneath  the  braes. 

Below  the  spreading  hazle. 

Unseen  that  night. 

Among  the  brachens,  on  the  brae, 

Between  her  an'  the  moon. 
The  deil,  or  else  an  outler  quey, 

Gat  up  an'  gae  a  croon : 
Poor  Lcczie's  heart  maist  lap  the  hool ; 

Near  lav'rock-height  she  jumpit, 
But  mist  n  fit,  an'  in  the  pool, 

Out-owrc  the  lugs  she  plumpit, 

Wi'a  plunge  that  night 
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Soch  arc  ttie  ^various  superstitions  which  were  formerly  observed  at  peculiar 
priodsof  the  year,  and  which  still  maintain  a  certain  portion  of  credit  among 
^peasantry  of  Scotland  and  the  North  of  England.  To  the  catalogue  of  Saints 
bs  loaded  witli  t\\e  rites  of  popular  credulity,  may  be  added  one  whose  celebrity 
eemstobe  entirely  founded  on  the  casual  notice  of  Shakspeare.  In  his  Tragedy 
)(Ung  Lear,  Edgar  introduces  St.  Withold  as  an  opponent,  and  a  protector 
i^aiosttbe  assaultBy  of  that  formidable  Incubus,  the  Night-mare : 


Withold  footed  thrice  the  wold  ; 
met  the  Night- mare,  and  her  nine-fold ; 
Bid  her  alight, 
And  her  troth  plight, 
And,  aroint  thee,  witch,  aroint  thee  I "  Act  iii.  sc.  4. 

Yi'aT\)\iTton   informs  us,  that  this  agency  of  the  Saint  is  taken  from  a  story  of 

bimmliis  legend ,  and  that  he  was  thence  invoked  as  the  patron  saint  against  the 

distemper,  called  tlie  night*-mare;  but  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  declares,  that  he  could  not 

ficdlVis  adventure  in  the  common  legends  of  St.  Yitalis,  whom  he  supposes  to 

be  synonymous  ^witli  St.  Withold.    It  is  probable  that  Shakspeare  took  the  hint, 

for  tk  ascription    of  this  achievement  to  Withold,  from  Scot's  Discoverie  of 

Wilcktatt,  wliere  a  similar  power  is  attributed  to  St.  George.    That  writer,  after 

nu'Dtioning  that  there  are  magical  cures  for  the  night-mare,  gives  the  following 

M  an  example  :  — 

"  St.  Greorge,  8.  George,  our  ladies  knight. 
He  walkt  by  daie,  so  did  he  by  night : 
Until  I  such  time  as  he  hir  found, 
He  hir  beat  and  he  hir  bound. 
Until!  hir  troth  she  to  him  plight. 
She  would  not  come  to  hir  (him)  that  night : "  * 

a  form  which  is  quoted  nearly  verbatim,  and  professedly  as  a  night-spell,  in  the 
MoDsieur  Thomas  of  Fletcher.  •}•    It  should  be  observed,  that  the  influence  over 

•  Seof  •  Diaoorerie  of  Witchcraft,  p.  87. 

t  It  would  appear  from  the  passage  iust  'quoted  from  Shakspeare,  that  he  considered  St.  Withold  as 
ffiiniiiiiliiig  this  femah  incubus  to  uight  from  those  she  was  riding  and  tormenting ;  but  Fuseli  and  Dar- 
via.  in  their  delineations,  appear  to  hare  mounted  a  male  fiend,  or  incubus,  on  her  back,  who  descending 
frga  his  steed,  sate  on  the  breasts  of  those  whom  he  had  selected  for  his  Tictims.  The  personificationt  of 
iW  painter  and  the  modem  poet  are  forcibly  drawn  and  highly  terrific :— 

» 

^  So  00  his  NiGHTMARB  through  the  evening  fog 

Flits  the  aquab  Fiend  o^er  fen,  and  lake,  and  bog ; 

Seeks  some  loTe-wilder'd  Maid  with  sleep  oppress'd, 

Alights,  and  grinning  sits  upon  her  breast. 

Such  as  of  late  amid  tne  murky  sky 

.    Was  mark'd  by  Pu9ELi*s  poetic  eye ; 

Whose,daring  tints,  with  Shakspbarb's  happiest  grace, 

Gave  to  the  aiiyphaniom  form  and  place — 

Back  o'er  her  pdiow  sinks  her  blushing  head, 

Her  snow-white  limbs  hang  helpless  from  the  bed  ; 

WhUe  with  quick  sighs,  and  sunocatiTe  breath, 

Her  interrupted  heart-pulse  swims  in  death. 

—Then  shrieks  of  captur'd  towns,  and  widow's  tears, 

Pale  loTers  stretchM  upon  their  blood-stain 'd  biers. 

The  headlong  precipice  that  thwarts  her  flight, 

The  trackless  desert,  tlie  cold  starless  niebt. 

And  stem-eye'd  Murderer  with  his  knife  behind. 

In  dread  succeraion  agonize  her  mind* 

O'er  her  fair  limbs  coiiTuIsive  tremors  fleet. 

Start  in  her  hands,  and  struggle  in  her  feet ; 

In  vain  to  scream  with  quivering  lips  she  tries, 

\nd  strains  in  palsy'd  lids  her  tremulous  eyes ; 

In  vain  nhe  wiih  to  run,  fly,  swim,  walk,  creep; 

The  Will  presides  not  in  the  bower  of  Slbep. 

On  her  fair  bosom  sits  the  Demon-Ape 

Erect,  and  balances  his  bloated  shape ; 

liolls  iu  their  marble  orbs  his  Gorgon-eycs, 

And  drinks  with  leathern  cars  her  tender  cries." 

Botanic  Garden,  4to.  cilit.  p.  101—103. 
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ineubi  ascribed  by  our  poet  to  St.  Withold,  has  been  subsequently  given  to  other 
Caiendarian  saints,  and  especially  to  that  dreaded  personage  St.  Swithin,  who  is 
indebted  to  Mr.  Colman,  in  his  alteration  of  Lear,  for  the  transference  of  this 
singular  power. 

The  mass  of  popular  credulity,  indeed,  is  so  enormous,  that,  limited,  as  we  are 
in  this  chapter,  to  the  consideration  of  only  a  portion  of  the  subject,  it  is  still  dif- 
ficult, from  the  number  and  variety  of  the  materials,  to  present  a  sketch  which 
shall  be  sufficiently  distinct  and  perspicuous.  It  is  highly  interesting,  however, 
to  observe  to  what  striking  poetical  purposes  Shakspeare  has  converted  these  im- 
becilities of  mind,  these  workings  of  fear  and  ignorance ;  how  by  his  manage- 
ment almost  every  article  which  he  has  selected  from  the  mass  of  vulgar  delusion, 
assumes  a  capability  of  impressing  the  strongest  and  most  cultivated  mind  with 
grateful  terror  or  sublime  emotion.  No  branch,  for  instance,  of  the  popular  creed 
has  been  more  extended,  or  more  burdened  with  folly,  than  the  belief  in  Omens, 
and  yet  what  noble  imagery  has  not  the  poet  drawn  forth  from  this  accumulation 
of  fear-struck  fancy  and  childish  apprehension. 

With  the  view  of  placing  the  detail  of  this  vast  group  in  a  clearer  light,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  ascertain,  what  were  the  principal  omens  most  accredited  in  the 
days  of  Shakspeare,  and  after  giving  a  catalogue  of  those  most  worthy  of  notice, 
to  exhibit  a  few  pictures  by  the  poet  as  founded  on  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
articles  in  the  enumeration,  and  afterwards  to  fill  up  the  outline  with  additional 
circumstances  from  other  resources. 

How  prone  the  subjects  of  Elizabeth  were  to  pry  into  futurity,  through  the  me- 
dium of  omens,  auguries,  and  prognostications,  may  be  learnt  from  the  following 
passage  in  Scot,  taken  from  his  chapter  on  the  **  Common  peoples  fond  and  super- 
stitious collections  and  observations.** 

"  Amongst  us/*  says  be,  "  there  be  maoie  wemen  and  effemlnat  men  (manie  papists  alwaies, 
as  by  their  superstition  may  appeere)  that  make  great  divinations  upon  the  shedding  of  salt,  wine, 
etc. ,  and  for  the  observation  of  dates,  and  honres  use  as  great  witchcraft  as  In  anie  thing.  For  ir 
one  chance  to  talce  a  Tall  from  a  horse,  either  in  a  slipperie  or  stumbling  waie,  he  will  note  the  date 
and  houre,  and  count  that  time  unlucky  for  a  Journie.  Otherwise,  he  that  receiveth  a  mischance, 
will  consider  whether  he  met  not  i  cat,  or  a  hare,  when  he  went  first  out  of  his  doores  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  or  stumbled  not  at  the  threshold  at  his  going  out ;  or  put  not  on  his  shirt  the  wrong  side 
outwards  ;  or  his  left  shoo  on  his  right  foote. 

'*  Many  will  go  to  bed  againe,  if  they  sneeze  before  their  sbooet  beoD  their  feet ;  some  will  bold 
fast  their  left  thombein  their  right  hand  when  they  hickot ;  or  elas  will  bold  their  chinne  with 
their  right  hand  whiles  a  gospell  is  soong.  It  is  thought  verie  III  locke  of  some,  that  a  child  or 
anie  living  creature  should  passe  betweene  two  friends  as  they  walke  together  ;  for  ibey  say  it  por- 
tendeth  a  devision  of  friendship. — The  like  follie  is  to  be  imputed  unto  them,  that  observe  (as  true 
or  probable)  old  verses,  wherein  can  be  no  reasonable  cause  of  such  effects  :  which  are  brought  to 
passe  onlie  by  Qod*s  power,  and  at  bis  pleasure*    Of  this  sort  be  these  that  follow : 

**  Remember  on  S.  Vincent's  daie. 
If  that  the  sunne  his  beames  displaie.—- 

If  Paule  th'  apostles  daie  be  cleare, 
It  doth  foreshew  a  luckle  yeare. — 

If  Maries  purifieng  daie. 
Be  cleare  and  bright  with  sunnie  rale, 
Then  frost  and  cold  shall  be  much  more. 
After  the  feast  than  was  before,  &c*'  * 

In  the  almanacks  of  Elizabeth's  and  James's  reigns,  it  was  customary,  not  only 
to  mark  the  days  supposed  to  have  an  influence  over  the  weather,  but  to  distin- 
guish, likewise,  those  considered  as  lucky  or  unlucky  for  making  bargains,  or 
transacting  business  on  ;  and,  accordingly,  Webster  represents  a  character  in  ono 
of  his  plays  declaring — 

•  Scoff  Discoverie  of  Witchcraft,  p.  ^3—305. 
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**  Bjr  the  almanack,  1  think 
1  o  choose  good  days  and  shun  the  critical ;  **  * 

and  ShakjBpeare,  referring  to  the  same  custom  and  the  same  doctrine,  makes 
Constance  in  King  John  exclaim, — 

**  What  hath  this  day  deserved  ?  What  hath  it  done ; 
That  it  in  golden  letters  should  be  set. 
Among  the  high  tides,  in  the  kalendar  ? 
,  Nay  rather  — 

—  ir  it  must  stand  stiU,  let  wires  with  child 
Pray,  that  their  burdens  may  not  Tall  this  day. 
Lest  that  their  hopes  prodigiously  be  cross'd : 
But  (except)  on  this  day,  let  seamen  fear  no  wreck ; 
No  bargains  break,  that  are  not  this  day  made : 
This  day,  all  things  begun  oome  to  an  ill  end ; 
Yea,  fliith  itseirto  hollow  Talsehood  change  !**        Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

But  of  omens  predictive  of  good  and  bad  fortune,  or  of  the  common  events  in 
life,  the  catalogue  may  be  said  to  have  no  termination,  and  we  must  refer  the 
reader,  for  this  degrading  display  of  human  weakness  and  folly,  to  the  Vulgar 
Errors  of  Browne,  and  to  the  Commentaries  of  Brand  on  Bourne's  Antiquities, 
cooflning  the  subject  to  that  class  of  the  ominous  which  has  been  deemed  porten- 
tive  of  the  great,  the  dreadful,  and  the  strange,  and  which,  being  surrounded  by 
a  certain  degree  of  dignity  and  awe,  is  consequently  best  adapted  to  the  genius  of 
poetry. 

That  danger,  death,  or  preternatural  occurrences  should  be  preceded  by  warn- 
ings or  intimations,  would  appear  comformable  to  the  idea  of  a  superintending 
Providence,  and  therefore  faith  in  such  omens  has  been  indulged  in,  by  almost 
every  nation,  especially  in  the  infancy  of  its  civilisation.  The  most  usual  moni- 
tions of  this  kind  are,  *'  Lamentings  heard  in  the  air ;  shakings  and  tremblings  of 
the  earth ;  sudden  gloom  at  noon-day ;  the  appearance  of  meteors ;  the  shooting 
of  stars ;  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon ;  the  moon  of  a  bloody  hue ;  the  shrieking 
of  owls ;  the  croaking  of  ravens ;  the  shrilling  of  crickets ;  the  night-howling  of 
dogs ;  the  clicking  of  the  death-watch ;  the  chattering  of  pies ;  the  wild  neighing 
of  horses,  their  running  wild  and  eating  each  other ;  the  cries  of  fairies ;  the  gib- 
bering of  ghosts ;  the  withering  of  bay-trees  ;  showers  of  blood ;  blood  dropping 
thrice  from  the  nose ;  horrid  dreams ;  demoniacal  voices ;  ghastly  apparitions ; 
wioding  sheets ;  corpse^andles ;  night-fires,  and  strange  and  fearful  noises.*'  Of 
the  greater  part  of  this  tremendous  list  Shakspeare  has  availed  himself;  intro- 
ducing them  as  the  precursors  of  murder,  sudden  death,  disasters  and  superhuman 
events.    Thus,  previous  to  the  assassination  of  Julius  C«sar,  he  tells  us,  that— 

**  In  the  most  high  and  palmy  state  of  Rome, 
A  little  ere  the  mightiest  Julius  f^ll. 
The  graves  stood  tenantless,  and  the  sheeted  dead 
Did  sqaeak  and  eibber  in  the  Roman  streets— 
—  Stars  with  trains  or  fire  and  dews  of  blood  '  appeared,* 
Disasters  in  the  sun ;  and  the  moist  star. 
Upon  whose  influence  Neptune's  empire  stands, 
Was  sick  almost  to  dooms-day  with  eclipse: "  Hamlet,  act  i.  sc.  1 . 

;iiid  «i^aiii,  as  predictive  of  the  same  event,  he  adds,  in  another  place— 


« 


There  is  one  within, 


Besides  the  things  that  we  hare  heard  and  seen, 

Recounts  roost  horrid  sights  seen  by  the  watch. 

A  lioness  hath  whelped  in  the  stfMts ; 

And  graves  hare  yawn*d  and  yielded  up  their  dead 

Fierce  fiery  warriors  fight  upon  the  clouds. 

In  ranks,  and  squadrons,  and  right  form  or  war, 

N\  hich  drizzled  blood  upon  the  capitol : 


Vbe  DutcbvMc  of  Mal^y,  act  iii.  ic.  3.     Vide  Ancicot  British  Drama,  >ol.  iii  p.  5i6. 
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The  noise  of  battle  hurtled  in  the  air, 

Horses  do  neigh,  and  dying  men  did  groan ; 

And  ghosts  did  shriek  and  squeal  about  the  atreets  ** 

Juliut  CstMor,  act  iii.  sc.  f . 

The  circumstances  which  are  related  as  preceding  and  accompanying  the  mur- 
der of  Duncan  are,  perhaps,  still  more  awful  and  impressive.  '^The  night,*' 
says  Lennox, 

"  '  **  has  bee»  unruly :  where  we  lay. 

Our  chimneys  were  blown  down :  and,  as  they  say, 
Lamentings  heard  i'  the  air ;  strange  screams  of  death ; 
And  prophesying,  with  accents  terrible, 
Of  dire  combustion,  and  confused  erents, 
New  hatch'd  to  the  woeftil  time.    The  obscure  bird 
Clamoured  the  lirelong  night :  some  say,  the  earth 
Was  fcTeroos,  and  did  sluke. 
Mach.  Twas  a  rough  night" 

'*  Old.  M,    Threescore  and  ten  I  can  remember  weU  : 
Within  the  volume  of  which  time,  I  have  seen 
Hours  dreadful,  and  thin^  strange ;  but  this  sore  night 
Hath  trifled  former  knowings. 

Rosse,  Ah,  good  flither. 

Thou  see^st  the  heavens,  as  troubled  with  man's  act. 
Threaten  his  bloody  stage :  by  the  clock,  'tis  day, 
And  yet  dark  night  strangles  the  travelling  lamp : 
Is  it  night's  predominance,  or  the  day's  shame, 
That  darkness  does  the  face  of  earth  intomb. 
When  living  light  should  kiss  it? 

Oid  M.  'Tis  unnatural. 

Even  like  the  deed  that's  done.    On  Tuesday  Ust, 
A  falcon,  tow'ring  in  her  pride  of  place. 
Was  by  a  mousing  owl  hawk'd  at,  and  kill'd. 

Ro9»e,    And  Duncan's  horses  (a  tiling  most  strange  and  certain), 
Beauteous  and  swift,  the  minions  of  their  race, 
Turn'd  wild  in  nature,  broke  their  stalls,  flung  out. 
Contending  'gainst  obedience,  as  they  would  make 
War  with  mankind. 

Old  M,  'Tis  said,  they  eat  each  other. 

Rosse.    Thy  did  so ;  to  the  amazement  of  mine  eyes. 
That  look'd  upon't."  Macbeth^  Act  ii.  sc.  3. 

In  the  play  of  King  Richard  II.  also,  the  poet  has  with  great  taste  and  skill  se- 
lected the  following  prodigies,  as  forerunners  of  the  death  or  fall  of  kings : — 

"  'Tis  thought,  the  king  is  dead ;  we  will  not  stay. 
The  bay-trees  in  our  country  are  all  wither'd, 
And  meteors  fright  the  fixed  stars  of  heaven ; 
The  pale-fac'd  moon  looks  bloody  on  the  earth, 
And  lean-look'd  prophets  whisper  fearful  change ; 
Rich  men  look  sad,  and  ruffians  dance  and  leap,-* 
The  one,  in  fear  to  lose  what  they  enjoy, 
The  other,  to  enjoy  by  rage  and  war : 
These  signs  forerun  die  death  or  fall  of  kings.**  Ad  ii.  sc.  4. 

Omens  of  the  same  portentous  kind  are  said  to  have  attended  the  hirths  of 
Owen  Glendower  and  Richard  III.,  and  Shakspeare  has  accordingly  availed  him- 
self of  the  tradition  in  a  manner  equally  poetical  and  striking ;  the  former  says  of 
himself, — 


fC 


At  my  nativity, 


The  front  of  heaven  was  full  of  fiery  shapes, 
Of  burnings  cressets;  and,  at  my  birth, 
The  frame  and  huge  foundation  of  the  earth 

Shak'd  like  a  coward : 

The  goats  ran  from  the  mountains,  and  the  herds 
U  ore  strangely  clamorous  to  the  frighted  fields :  " 

Henry  IV.  Part  I.  act.  iii.  sc.  1. 
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and  Henry  VI.,  in  his  interview  with  Richard  in  the  Tower,  reproaching  the  ty- 
rant for  his  cruelties,  tells  him,  as  indicative  of  his  future  deeds,  that 

**  The  owl  shriek'd  at  thy  birth,  an  evil  aign ; 
The  night-crow  cried,  aboding  luckless  time  ; 
Dogs  howrd,  and  hideous  tempests  shook  down  trees; 
The  raren  rook*d  her  on  the  chimnejr's  top. 
And  chattering  pies  in  dismal  discords  sung.'' 

Henry  IV,  Pari  Itl.  Act  ▼.  sc.  6. 

Dreams,  considered  as  prognostics  of  good  or  evil,  are  frequently  introduced 
by  Shakspeare. 

**  My  dreams  will  sure  prove  ominoys  to  day,** 

exclaims  Andromache;  *  while  Romeo  declares, 

"  My  dreams  presage  some  joyful  news  at  hand."  Actv.  sc.  1. 

But  it  is  chiefly  as  precursors  of  misfortune  that  the  poet  has  availed  himself  of 
their  supposed  influence  as  omens  of  future  fate.  There  are  lew  passages  in  his 
dramas  more  terrific  than  the  (dreams  of  Richard  the  Third  istmd  Clarence ;  the 
latter,  especially,  is  replete  with  the  most  fearful  imagery,  and  makes  the  blood 
ran  chill  with  horror. 

**  Demoniacal  voices  and  shrieks,  or  monitory  intimations  and  appearances*' 
from  the  tutelary  genius  of  a  family,  were  likewise  imagined  to  precede  the  deaths 
of  important  individuals;  a  superstition  to  which  Shakspeare  alludes  in  the  follow- 
ing lines  from  his  Troilus  and  Cressida : 

**  Trail.    Hark !  you  are  calPd :  Some  say,  the  Genius  so 

Cries,  Come  I  to  him  that  instantly  must  die."  Act  ir.  sc.  4. 

This  superstition  was  formerly  very  prevalent  in  England,  and  still  prevails  in 
several  districts  of  Ireland,  and  in  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland.  Howell  tells  us,  that  he  saw  at  a  lapidary's  in  1632,  a  monumental 
^ne,  prepared  for  four  persons  of  the  name  of  Oxenham,  before  the  death  of 
each  of  whom,  the  inscription  stated  a  white  bird  to  have  appeared  and  fluttered 
around  the  bed,  while  the  patient  was  in  the  last  agony;*]-  and  Glanville, 
remarks  Mr  Scott,  mentions  one  family,  the  members  of  which  received  this 
solemn  sign  by  music,  the  sound  of  which  floated  from  the  family-residence,  and 
seemed  to  die  in  a  neighbouring  ^  wood.  It  is  related,  that  several  of  the  great 
Highland  families  are  accustomed  to  receive  intimations  of  approaching  fate  by 
domestic  spirits  or  tutelary  genii,  who  sometimes  assume  the  form  of  a  bird  or  of 
a  bloody  spectre  of  a  tall  woman  dressed  in  white,  shrieking  wildly  round  the 
house.  Thus,  observes  Mr.  Pennant,  the  family  of  Rothmurcas  had  the  Bodach* 
an-dun,  or  the  Ghost  of  the  Hill;  the  Kinchardines,  the  Spectre  of  the  Bloody 
Hand ;  Gartinley  house  was  haunted  by  Bodach-Gartin ;  and  Tullock  Gorms  by 
Maugh-Monlach,  or  the  Girl  vnth  the  Hairy  Left  Hand.  In  certain  places,  he 
says,  the  death  of  the  people  is  supposed  to  be  foretold  by  the  cries  of  Benshie,  or 
the  Fairy's  Wife,  uttered  along  the  very  path  where  the  funeral  is  to  pass;  and 
it  has  been  added  by  others,  that  when  the  Benshie  becomes  visible,  she  appears 
in  the  shape  of  an  old  woman,  writh  a,blue  mantle  and  streaming  hair. 

Of  this  omen,  and  of  another  of  a  similar  kind,  Mr.  Scott  has  made  his  usual 
poetical  use  in  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  where  he  relates  of  Brian,  the  lone  Seer 
of  the  Desert,  that 

<*  Late  had  he  heard  in  prophet*s  dream, 
The  ratal  Ben-Shie*s  boding  scream, 


*  IVoilasand  Cressida,  act  t.  sc.  3.  t  Familiar  Letten,  edit.  1726.  p.  347. 

4.Lad7  ofUie  Lake,  p.  348. 
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Soandt,  too,  had  come  in  nidnight  blast. 
Of  charging  steeds,  careering  fast 
Along  Benbarrow's  shingly  side. 
Where  mortal  horseman  ne'er  might  ride.** 

This  last  passage,  he  informs  us,  '*is  still  believed  to  announce  death  to  the 
ancient  Highland  family  of  McLean  of  Lochbuy.  The  spirit  of  an  ancestor,  slain 
in  battle,  is  heard  to  gallop  along  a  stony  bank,  and  then  to  ride  thrice  around 
the  family-residence,  ringing  his  fairy  bridle,  and  thus  intimating  the  approaching 
calamity.'* 

That  the  apparition  of  the  Benslue,  and  the  whole  train  of  spectral  and  demo- 
niacal warnings,  were  in  full  force  inlreland  ,during  the  seventeenth  century,  we 
have  numerous  proofs;  the  former  was  commonly  called  the  Shrieking  Woman, 
and  of  the  latter  a  most  remarkable  instance  is  given  by  Mr.  Scott,  from  the  MS. 
Memoirs  of  the  accomplished  Lady  Fanshaw. 

■  ,  ■ 

*'  Her  bnsbaDd,  Sir  Richard,  and  she,  chanced,  dnripg  t|ieir  abode  in  Ireland,  to  yiiit  a  friend, 
the  head  of  a  sept,  who  resided  In  the  ancient  baronial  cattle,  anrronnded  with  a  moat.     At  mid- 
night,  the  was  awakened  by  a  ghatUy  and  supernatural  tcream,  andldokfog  out  of  bed,  beheld,  by 
the  moonlight,  a  feouAe  face  and  part  of  the  form  hoyering  at  the  window.     The  distance  from 
the  ground,  as  well  as  the  drcomstance  of  the  moat,  excluded  the  possibility  that  what  she  beheld 
was  of  this  world.     The  face  was  that  of  a  young  and  rather  handsome  woman,  but  pale,  and  the 
hair,  which  was  reddish,  loose  and  dishevelled.     The  dress,  which  L^idy  Fanshaw's  terror  did  not 
prevent  her  remarking  accurately,  was  that  of  the  ancient  Irish.    This  apparition  continued  to> 
exhibit  itself  for  some  time,  and  ihen  vanished  with  two  shrieks  similar  to  that  which  had  flrt( 
excited  Lady  Fansbaw's  attention.    In  the  morning,  with  infinite  terror,  she  commnnicaled  to  h^r! 
host  what  she  had  witnessed,  and  found  him  prepared  not  only  to  credit,  but  to  account  for  the* 
apparition.     '  A  near  relation  of  my  family,'  said  he,  '  expired  Iftt  nighiin  this  cattle.     We 
disguised  our  certain  expectation  of  the  event  from  you,  lett  It  alionkl  throw  a  cloud  over  the 
cheerful  reception  which  was  your  due.     Now,  before  such  an  erevl  happens  in  this  family  and 
castle,  the  female  spectre  whom  you  have  seen  it  alwayt  vitible.     She  tt  believed  to  be  the  tpirit 
of  a  woman  of  inferior  rank,  whom  one  of  my  ancetlort  <}efraded  himself  .by  marrying,  and  whom 
afterwards,  to  expiate  the  dishonour  done  to  hit  family,  he  canted  to  be  drowned  in  the  catUe 
moat.'* 

Another  set  of  omens  predictive  of  disaster,  supernatural  agency,  and  death, 
was  drawn  from  the  appearances  of  lights,  tapers,  and  fires.  When  a  flame  was 
seen  by  night  resting  on  the  tops  of  soldiers'  lances,  or  playing  and  leaping  by 
fits  among  the  masts  and  sails  of  a  ship,  it  was  deemed  the  presage  of  misfortune ; 
of  defeat  in  battle  in  the  one  instance,  and  of  destruction  by  tempest  in  the 
other.  As  the  forerunner  of  a  storm,  Shakspeare  has  introduced  it  in  his  Tempest, 
where  Ariel  says — 

■  ■■  **  Sometimes  I'd  divide 
And  bum  in  many  places ;  on  the  top-mast. 
The  yards  and  bowsprit,  would  1  flame  distinctly. 
Then  meet  and  join."  Act  v.  sc.  S. 

It  was  also  conceived,  that  the  presence  of  unearthly  beings,  ghosts,  spirits, 
and  demons,  was  instantly  announced  by  an  alteration  in  the  tint  of  the  lights 
which  happened  to  be  burning;  a  very  popular  notion,  which  the  poet  adopts  in 
his  Richard  the  Third,  the  tyrant  exclaiming,  as  he  awakens, 

**  TA«  light*  burn  blue^^it  is  noirdiad  midnight; 
Cold  fearful  drops  stand  on  my  trembling  flesh.—— 
Metbought,  the  souls  of  all  that  I  had  murder'd. 
Game  to  my  tent.^  Act  i.  sc.  8. 

But  the  chief  superstition  annexed  to  this  branch  of  omens,  was  founded  on  the 
idea,  that  lights  and  fires,  commonly  called  corpse-candles  and  tomb-fires,  preceded 
deaths  and  funerals;  an  article  of  belief  which  was  equally  prevalent  among  the 
Celtic  and  Teutonic  nations;  and  was  cherished  therefore  with  the  same  credulity 
in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  as  in  Scandinavia,  Germany,  and  England.     In 
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tks  island,  during  the  sixteenth  century,  it  was  generally  credited  by  the  common 
people,  that  when  a  person  was  about  to  die,  a  pale  flame  would  frequently  appear 
It  the  window  of  the  room  in  which  he  was  laid,  and,  after  pausing  there  for  a 
■oment,  would  ghde  towards  the  church-yard,  minutely  tracing  the  path  where 
(he  fdture  funeral  was  to  pass,  and  glowing  brightly,  for  a  time,  on  the  spot  where 
flie  body  was  to  be  interred.  Sometimes,  however,  instead  of  lights,  a  procession 
was  seen  by  the  dim  light  of  the  moon :  *'  there  have  bin  seene  some  in  the  night," 
nys  the  English  Lavaterus,  ^*  when  the  moone  shin'd,  going  solemnlie  with  the 
corps,  according  to  the  custome  of  the  people,  or  standing  before  the  dores,  as  if 
some  bodie  were  to  be  carried  to  the  church  to  burying."  "  In  Northumberland 
the  fancied  appearance  of  the  corpse^light  was  termed  seeing  the  Waff  (the  blast 
or  sfmi)  of  the  person  whose  death  was  to  take  place. 

In  Wales  this  superstition  was  formerly  so  general,  especially  in  the  counties 
of  Cardigan,  Caermarthen,  and  Pembroke,  thai  scarcely  any  individual  was 
npposed  to  die  without  the  previous  signal  of  a  corpse-candle.  Mr.  Davis,  a 
Welshman,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Baxter,  observes,  that 

**1Wt  are  eiHed  candles,  from  Iheir  resemblance,  not  of  the  body  of  tbe^candle,  bat  the  fire; 
thai  fire  doth  as  much  resemble  material  candle-lights,  as  eggs  do  eggs:  saving  that  in 
r,  these  candles  are  someUmes  visible,  and  sometimes  disappear ;  especially  If  any  one 
to  them,  or  in  the  way  to  meet  them.  On  these  occastom  they  vanish,  but  presently 
agaio  behind  the  ot>server,and  hold  on  their  course.  If  a  little  candle  Is  seen,  or  a  pale  or 
tcoloar,  then  foHows  the  corpse,  either  of  an  abortive,  or  some  infant ;  if  a  large  one,  then 
At  corpse  of  some  one  come  to  age.  If  there  be  seen  two,  three,  or  more,  of  different  sizes, — 
ssMB  hig,  some  tmaU, — then  shall  so  many  corpses  pass  together,  and  of  such  ages  or  degrees.  If 
two  candles  come  from  different  places,  and  l>e  seen  to  meet,  the  corpses  will  do  the  same ;  and 
if  any  of  these  candles  be  seen  to  turn  aside,  through  some  bye-path  leading  lo  the  church,  the 
corpse  will  be  found  to  lake  eiactly  the  same  way."  f 


Among  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  likewise,  the  same  species  of  omen  was  so 
implicitly  credited,  that  it  has  continued  in  force  even  to  the  present  day.  Of  this 
Mrs.  Grant  has  given  us,  in  one  of  her  ingenious  essays,  a  most  remarkable  in- 
stance, and  on  the  authority,  too,  of  a  very  pious  and  sensible  clergyman,  who 
was  accustomed,  she  says, 

"  To  go  forth  and  meditate  at  even ;  and  this  solitary  walk  he  always  directed  to  his  church- 
yard, which  was  situated  in  a  shaded  spot,  on  the  banks  of  a  river.  There,  in  a  dusky  October 
efCDing,  he  took  his  wonted  path,  and  lingered,  leaning  on  the  churchyard- wall,  till  it  became 
twilight,  when  he  saw  two  small  lights  rise  from  a  spot  within,  where  there  was  no  stone,  nor 
memorial  of  any  kind.  He  observed  the  course  these  lights  took,  and  saw  them  cross  the  river, 
ind  stop  at  an  opposite  hamlet.  Presently  they  retamed,  accompanied  by  a  larger  light,  which 
moved  on  between  them,  Ull  they  arrived  at  the  place  from  which  the  first  two  set  out,  when  all 
the  three  seemed  lo  sink  into  the  earth  together. 

"  The  good  man  went  into  the  churchyard,  and  threw  a  few  stones  on  the  spot  where  the  lights 
diuppeared.  Next  morning  he  walked  out  early,  called  for  the  sexton,  and  shewed  him  the  place, 
asking  him  if  he  remembered  who  was  buried  there.  The  roan  said,  that  many  years  ago,  he 
rcmcmhered  burying  in  that  spot,  two  young  children,  belonging  to  a  blacksmith  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  who  was  now  a  very  old  man.  The  pastor  returned,  and  was  scarce  sat  down 
to  breakfast,  when  a  message  came  to  hurry  him  to  come  over  to  pray  with  the  smith,  who  had 
been  suddenly  taken  III,  and  who  died  next  day."t 

Fiery  and  meteoreous  exhalations,  shooting  through  the  lower  regions  of  the 
air,  and  sinking  into  the  ground,  were  also  deemed  predictive  of  death.  The 
individual  was  pointed  out  by  these  fires  either  falling  on  his  lands  or  garden,  or 
by  gleaming  with  a  lurid  light  over  the  family  burying-place.  Appearances  of 
Ibis  kind  were  called  tomb-fires  by  the  Scandinavians,  and  tan-we  by  the  Welsh, 
who  believed  that  no  freeholder  died  without  a  meteor  having  been  seen  to  sparkle 

*  Of  Gbostes  and  Spirited,  1&72.>.  79. 

t  Vide  Grow't  Provincial  Glossary,  article  Popular  Supersiitionn,  p.  283,  383. 

i  Gnat'u  Euayson  the  Superstitions  of  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  2SM),  861. 
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and  vanish  on  his  estate.     In  fact,  as  Shakspearc  has  expressed  it,  there  could 
happen 

**  No  natural  exhalations  in  the  sky  :" 

but  were  considered  as 


"  prodigies,  and  signs. 


Abortives,  presages,  and  tongues  of  Heaven.** 

The  idea  that  sudden  and  fearful  noises  are  frequently  heard  before  death  takes 
place,  and  are  indications  of  such  an  event,  was  very  common  at  the  period  of 
which  we  are  writing,  both  on  the  Continent  and  in  this  country. 

**  Itbappeneth  many  times,"  says  the  English  Lavaterus,  **  that  when  men  lye  sicke  of  some 
deadly  disease,  there  is  something  heard  going  in  the  chamber,  llkeas  the  sicke  men  were  wonle,  ^hen 
they  were  in  good  health  :  yea  and  the  sicke  parties  themselves  do  many  times  heare  the  same, 
and  by  and  by  gesse  what  will  come  to  passe.  And  divers  times  It  commeth  to  passe,  that  when 
•ome  of  our  acquaintance  or  friends  lye  a  dying,  albeit  they  are  many  miles  off,  yet  there  are  some 
great  stirrings  or  noises  heard.  Sometimes  we  think  that  the  house  will  fall  on  our  heads,  or  that 
•ome  massie  and  walghtie  thing  falleth  downe  throughout  all  the  house,  rendring  and  making  a 
disordered  noise:  and  shortlie  within  few  monthes after,  we  understand  that  those  things  hap- 
pened, the  very  same  houre  that  our  friends  departed  In.  There  be  some  men  of  whose  slocke 
none  doth  dye,  but  that  they  observe  and  marke  some  signes  and  tokens  going  before :  as  that  they 
heare  the  dores  and  windowes  open  and  shut,  that  some  thUig  runneth  up  the  staires,  or  walketh 
up  and  downe  the  house,  or  doth  some  one  or  other  such  like  thing. 

'*  There  was  a  certain  parishe  priest,  a  very  honest  and  godly  man,  whom  I  knewe  well,  who 
In  the  plague  time  could  tell  beforehand,  when  any  of  his  parishe  should  dye.  For  in  the  night 
time  he  heard  a  noise  over  his  bed,  like  as  if  one  had  throwne  downe  a  sacke  full  of  corne  from  his 
shoulders  :i  which  when  he  heard  he  would  say  :  Nowe  an  other  biddeth  me  farewell.  After  it 
was  day,  he  used  to  inquire  who  died  that  night,  or  who  was  taken  with  the  plague,  to  the  end  that 
be  might  comfort  and  strengthen  them,  according  to  the  duty  of  a  good  pastour. 

''  In  Abbeys,  the  Monks,  servaunts  or  any  other  falling  sicke,  many  have  heard  in  the  night 
preparation  of  chests  for  them,  in  such  sorte  as  the  coflSn-makers  did  afterwards  prepare  in 
deede. 

**  In  some  country  villages,  when  one  is  at  death's  dore,  many  times  there  are  some  heard  in 
the  evening,  or  In  the  night,  digging  a  grave  in  the  Churcheyarde,  and  the  same  the  next  day  is 
so  found  digged,  as  these  men  did  heare  before."^ 

The  next  class  of  superstitions  which  we  shall  notice  in  this  chapter,  is  that 
depending  on  charms  and  spells,  a  fertile  source  of  knavery  and  credulity,  and 
which  has  been  chiefly  exercised,  in  our  poet's  time  and  since,  by  old  women.  Of 
this  occupation,  and  its  attendant  folly  and  imposition,  the  bard  has  given  us  a 
sketch,  in  his  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  in  the  person  of  the  Old  Woman  of 
Brentford,  who  is  declared  by  Ford  to  be  "  a  witch,  a  quean,  an  old  cozening 
quean  I  —  We  arc  simple  men ;  we  do  not  know  what's  brought  to  pass  under  the 
profession  of  fortune-telling.  She  works  by  charms,  by  spells,  by  the  figure,  and 
such  daubery  as  this  is;  beyond  our  element :  we  know  nothing.*'  —  Act  iv.  sc.  2. 

That  women  of  this  description,  or  as  Scot  has  delineated  them,  in  one  instance, 
indeed,  deviating  from  the  portly  form  of  Shakspeare's  cunning  Dame,  **  leane, 
hollow-eied,  old,  beetle  browed  women,"  •}•  were,  as  dealers  in  charms,  spells  and 
amulets,  a  very  numerous  tribe,  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  we  have 
every  reason  to  beheve,  from  contemporary  evidence ;  but  it  appears  that  the 
trade  of  fortune-telling  was  then,  as  now,  chiefly  exercised  by  the  wandering  horde 
of  gipsies,  to  whose  name  and  characteristic  knavery  our  great  poet  alludes,  in 
Antony  and  Cleopatra,  where  the  Roman  complains  that  Cleopatra, 

**  Like  a  right  gipsy,  hath,  nifaat  and  looae^ 
Beguird  him  to  the  very  heart  of  loss.*^  Act  iv.  sc.  10. 

Of  this  wily  people,  of  the  juggle  referred  to  in  these  lines,  and  of  their  pro- 

•  Of  Ghosten  and  Spirites,  p.  77—79.  f  Di«coveric  of  Witchcraft,  p.  279. 
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iession  of  fortune-telling,  Scot  thus  speaks  in  his  thirteenth  book :  —  *^  Tho 
Egyptians  juggling  witchcraft  or  sortilegie  standeth  much  in  fast  or  loose, 
whereof  though  I  have  written  somewhat  generaliie  already  (p.  197],  yet  ha\ing 
flich  opportunitie  I  will  here  shew  some  of  their  particular  feats;  not  treating  of 
their  common  tricks  which  is  so  tedious,  nor  of  their  fortune-telling  which  is  so 
impious;  and  yet  both  of  them  meere  cousenages/*  *  He  then  describes  two 
games  of  fast  and  loose;  one  with  a  handkerchief,  and  the  other  with  whip-cords 
and  beads;  but  as  these  much  resemble  the  modern  trick  of  pricking  at  the  belt 
or  girdle,  explained  by  Sir  J.  Hawkins,  in  a  note  on  the  passage  just  quoted  from 
cor  poet,  it  will  not  he  necessary  to  notice  them  further  in  this  place. 

To  palmistry,  indeed,  or  the  art  of  Divination  by  the  lines  of  the  hand,  Shak- 
■peare  has  allotted  a  great  part  of  the  second  scene,  in  the  first  act  of  Antony  and 
Qeopatra,  no  doubt  induced  to  this  by  the  topographical  situation  of  the  opening 
characters,  the  play  commencing  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt. 

He  has  also  occasionally  adverted  in  other  dramas  to  the  multitude  of  charms, 
spells,  and  periapts  which  were  in  use  in  his  time ;  and  he  makes  La  Pucelle,  in 
accordance  with  the  necromantic  powers  attributed  to  her,  solemnly  invoke  their 


Now  help,  ye  charming  spells,  and  periapts  ;*' — Henry  V.  Part  I.  Act  r.  sc.  3. 

bat  as,  to  adopt  the  expression  of  Scot,  he  who  ^'  should  go  about  to  recite  all 
diarmes,  would  take  an  infinite  worke  in  hand  ,*'  f  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to 
an  enumeration,  from  this  scarce  and  curious  writer,  of  the  evils  and  the  powers, 
against,  and  for,  which,  these  charms  were  sought;  and  shall  then  add  a  fcH 
specimens  of  their  nature,  force  and  composition.  It  appears  that  they  wero 
•agerly  enquired  after  in  the  first  place  against  burning,  drowning,  pestilence, 
aword,  and  famine,  against  thieves,  spirits,  witches,  and  diseases,  and  of  the  last 
dass,  especially  against  the  venom  of  serpents,  scorpions  and  other  reptiles,  the 
epilepsy,  the  king^  evil,  and  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog ;  and  in  the  second,  to  enable 
me  wearer  to  release  a  woman  in  travail,  to  conjure  a  thorn  out  of  any  member, 
or  a  bone  out  of  the  throat,  to  open  all  locks  and  doors,  to  know  what  is  said  and 
done  behind  our  backs,  to  endure  the  severest  tortures  without  shrinking,  etc.  etc. 

One  of  the  most  efficacious  of  these  charms,  was  a  periapt  or  tablet,  called  an 
jignua  Dei.  This,  which  was  ordered  to  be  constantly  worn  round  the  neck, 
consisted  of  a  little  cake,  having  the  impression  of  a  lamb  carrying  a  flag  on  one 
aide,  and  Christ*s  head  on  the  other;  and  in  the  centre  a  concavity  sufficiently 
large  to  contain  the  first  chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  written  on  fine  paper,  in  a 
mny  small  character.  It  was  a  spell  potent  to  protect  the  wearer  against  thunder 
and  lightning,  fire  and  water,  sin,  pestilence,  and  the  perils  of  childbirth.! 

A  charm  against  shot,  or  a  waistcoat  of  proof,  was  thus  to  be  obtained  :— 

"  On  Chriftmas  dale  at  night,  a  thread  most  be  sponne  or  flax,  by  a  little  virgine  girle,  in 
tke  name  of  the  divell :  and  it  must  be  by  hir  woven,  and  also  wrought  with  the  needle.  In  the 
brest  or  forepart  thereof  must  be  made  with  needle  worke  two  heads;  on  the  bead  at  the  right 
aide  moit  be  a  hat  and  a  long  beard ;  the  left  bead  must  have  on  a  crowne,  and  it  must  be  so 
horrilile,  that  it  male  resemble  Belzebub,  and  on  each  side  of  the  wastcote  must  be  made  a  crosse.'*S 

That  some  of  these  spells,  however,  were  not  carried  into  execution  with  quite 
so  much  ease  as  the  two  we  have  just  transcribed,  will  be  evident  from  the  di- 
rections annexed  to  the  following,  entitled  a  charm  for  one  possessed  : 

"  The  possessed  bodie  must  go  upon  his  or  hir  knees  to  the  church,  how  farre  soever  it  be  off 
from  their  lodging ;  and  so  must  creepe  without  going  out  of  the  waie,  being  the  common  high 
waie,  tn  that  sort,  how  fowle  and  durtie  soever  the  same  be ;  or  whatsoever  lie  in  the  waie,  not 
shoDDiog  anie  thing  whatsoever^  unUll  he  come  to  the  church,  where  he  must  heare  masse  devout- 
lie,  and  then  followeth  recoverie."  ** 

•  T>iKOverie  of  Witchcraft,  p.  336.  t  Ihid  p.  279.  %  Ibid  p.  230.  270 

%lbid.p.9Z\.  ••  /Wp.  247. 
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It  appears,  notwithstanding,  that,  even  <aniong  the  old  women  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  there  could  be  found  some  who,  while  they  profited  by,  could,  at  the 
same  time,  despise,  the  credulity  of  their  neighbours. 

**  An  old  woman,"  says  Scot,  *'  that  healed  all  diseases  of  caltell  (for  the  which  she  oeyer  tooke 
any  reward  hut  a  penie  and  a  loafe)  being  seriouslie  eiamlned  hy  what  words  she  brought  these 
things  to  pane,  confessed  that  after  she  had  touched  the  sicke  creature,  she  alwales  departed  im- 
mediatlie;  saieng: 

^  My  loafe  in  my  lap, 

my  penie  in  my  pursae ; 
Thou  art  never  the  better, 
and  I  am  never  the  wuraae."  T 

The  same  author,  after  relating  the  terrible  curse  or  charm  of  St.  Adelbert 
against  thieves,  facetiously  adds, — 

'<  But  I  will  answer  this  cniell  cursse  with  another  came.flirre  more  mild  and  civill,  per- 
formed by  as  honest  a  man  (i  dare  saie)  as  he  that  made  the  oAier. — 

<*  So  it  was,  that  a  certeine  sir  John,  With  some  of  his  companie,  once  went  abroad  a  Jetting, 
and  in  a  moone  light  evening  robbed  a  millers  welre,  and  stole  all  his  teles.  The  poor  miller 
made  his  mone  to  SirJohn  himselfe,  who  willed  him  to  be  quiet ;  for  he  would  so  curse  the  theefe, 
and  all  his  confederates,  with  bell,  booke  and  candell,  that  they  should  have  small  Joy  of  their  6sh. 
And  therefore  the  next  sundale,  Sir  John  got  him  to  the  pulpit,  with  his  surpllsse  on  his  backe, 
and  his  stole  about  his  necke,  and  pronounced  these  words  foUowing  In  the  audience  Df  the  people : 

All  you  that  hate  stolne  the  miUer's  ^elea, 

Laudate  Dominum  de  eoeiU, 
And  all  they  that  have  oonaented  thereto, 

Benedicamus  Domino. 

So  (salth  he)  there  Is  sauce  for  your  teles  my  malsters.'*  f 

A  third  portion  of  the  popular  creed  may  be  considered  iCs  including  the  y^rious 
kinds  of  superstitious  Cures,  Preventatives,  and  Sympathies ;  a  species  of  credu- 
lity which  has  suffered  little  diminution  even  in  the  present  day;  for,  though  the 
materials  selected  for  the  purpose  be  different,  the  folly  and  the  fraud  are  the 
same.  Instead  of  animal  magnetism  and  metallic  ttactora,  the  public  faith,  in  the 
days  of  Shakspcarc,  rested,  with  implicit  confidence,  on  the  virtues  supposed  to 
be  inherent  in  bones,  precious  stones,  sympathetic  signs,  powders,  etc. ;  and  the 
poet,  accordingly,  has  occasionally  introduced  imagery  founded  on  these  imagi- 
nary qualities.  Thus,  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  the  high  value  which  Shylock 
places  on  his  turquoise  ring,  was  derived  from  this  source,  the  turquoise  or  Turkey- 
stone  being  considered  as  inestimable  for  its  properties  of  indicating  the  health 
of  the  wearer  by  the  increase  or  decrease  of  its  colour,  and  for  its  protective  power 
in  shielding  him  from  enmity  and  peril.  That  this  was  the  cause  of  Shylock's 
deep  regret  for  the  loss  of  his  ring,  will  appear  probable  from  the  more  direct  in- 
timations of  his  contemporaries,  Jonson  and  Drayton ;  the  former,  in  bis  Sejanus, 
remarking  of  two  parasites,  that  they  would, 

** true,  as  turkoise  in  the  dear  lord's  ring. 

Look  well  or  ill  with  him.^'t 

and  the  latter  declaring,  that 

^  The  turkesse,  —who  haps  to  wear. 
Is  often  kept  (W>m  peril.  "$ 

A  more  distinct  allusion  to  the  sanative  virtue  of  precious  stones,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  celebrated  simile  in  As  You  Like  It : 

**  Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity : 
Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous. 
Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head.''        Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

*  Discoverie  of  Witchcraft,  p.  'MB.  f  ibid,  p.  '26b,  2ti6. 

t  See  Whallcjf's  Works  of  Ben  Jonson.  §  Chalmen's  PoeU,  vol.  iv.  p.  466. 
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This  itone  or  jewel  was  supposed  to  secure  the  possessor  irom  tue  effects  of 
poisooy  and  to  be,  likewise,  a  sovereign  remedy  for  the  stone. 

These  important  efifocts  are  ascribed  to  it  by  numerous  writers  of  Shakspeare*s 
tine,  — by  Gesner;  *  by  Batman;  f  by  Maplett;  -^  by  Fenton;  §  by  Lupton  ;  ** 
by  Topselly  and,  subsequently,  by  Fuller,  f  f  It  even  formed,  very  early  ind^, 
a  part  of  inedlcal  treatment;  for  Lloyd,  in  nis  **  Treasure  of  helth,  recommends 
its  exhibition  for  the  stone,  and  orders  it,  after  having  been  stampt,  to  be  '^  geven 
to  the  pacjent  to  drinke  in  warme  wine." 

To  the  Bezoar  stone  also  was  attributed  great  potency  in  expelling  the  plague 
and  other  pestilential  diseases;  and  Gesner  has  given  it  an  origin  even  more  mar- 
TelkHU  than  the  cures  for  which  it  has  been  celebrated);  ^*  when  the  hart  is  sick,*' 
says  he,  *'  and  hath  eaten  many  serpents  for  his  recoverie,  he  is  brought  unto  so 
great  a  heate,  that  he  hasteth  to  the  water,  and  there  covereth  his  body  unto  the 
very  eares  and  eves,  at  which  time  distilleth  many  teares  from  which  the  (Bezoar] 
stone  is  gendered.'*  :^:|: 

The  Belemnites  or  hag-stones,  perforated  flints  hung  up  at  the  l>ed's  head,  to 
prevent  the  night-mare,  or  in  stables  to  secure  the  horses  from  being  hag-ridden, 
and  their  manes  elf-knotted,  were  at  this  period  in  common  use.  To  one  of  the 
superstitious  evils  against  which  it  was  held  as  a  protective,  Shakspeare  alludes, 
in  hia  Romeo  and  Juliet,  where  Mercutio  exclaims — 


"  This  is  Uiat  very  Mab 


That  plats  the  manes  of  horses  in  the  night"  Act  i.  so.  4. 

*'  It  was  b^Qeved,"  remarks  Mr.  Donee,  commeniiDg  on  this  passage,  *<  that  certain  malignant 
^pMls  wkose  dallfhl  was  to  wander  in  groves  and  pleasant  places,  assumed  occasioDally  the  lihe- 
BOMB  dothed  In  white ;  that  in  this  character  they  sometimes  haunted  stables  in  the 
I,  carrying  In  their  hands  tapen  of  wax,  which  they  dropped  on  the  horses*  manes, 
plaitiog  them  in  inextricable  knots,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  poor  animals  and  vexa- 
af  iMr  masters.  These  hags  are  mentioned  in  the  works  of  William  of  Auvergne,  bishop 
fiC  Paris  in  the  thirteenth  century.  There  is  a  very  uncommon  old  print  by  Hans  Burgroair 
rdHiBg  to  this  sni^ect  A  witch  enters  the  stable  with  a  lighted  torch ;  and,  previously  to  the 
«peratiofi  of  entangling  the  horse's  mane,  practises  her  enchantments  on  the  groom,  who  is  lying 
on  hb  back,  and  apparently  influenced  by  the  night-mare."  $$ 


The  most  copious  account  of  the  preservative  and  curative  virtues  which  cre- 
Mity  has  ascribed  to  precious  stones,  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  pages  of  Reginald 
SeoC,  who  appears  faithfully  and  minutely  to  have  recorded  the  superstitions  of 
his  day. 

'*  Aa  Agat  (they  sale)  hath  vertue  against  the  biting  of  scorpions  or  serpents.  It  Is  written 
(hia  I  will  not  stand  to  il)  that  it  maketb  a  man  eloquent,  and  procureth  the  favour  of  princes ; 
yea,  tliat  the  fume  thereof  dooth  turn  awale  tempests.  Alectorius  is  a  stone  about  the  bignesse 
of  aheane,  as  cleere  as  the  christall,  talten  out  of  a  cocks  bellie  which  hath  been  gelt  or  made  a 
capon  foore  years.     If  it  be  held  in  ones  mouth,  It  assuageth  thirst,  it  maketh  the  husband  to  love 

the  wife,  and  the  l>earer  invincible : Chelidonius  is  a  stone  taken  out  of  a  swallowe,  which 

careth  melaocholie :  howbeit,  some  authors  sale,  it  is  the  hearbe  whereby  the  swallowes  reco?er 
the  sight  of  their  yoong,  even  if  their  eies  be  picked  out  with  an  instrument.  Oeranites  is  taken 
oat  of  a  crane  and  Draconltes  out  of  a  dragon.  But  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  such  stones  must  be  taken 
oQt  of  the  tielliesof  the  serpents,  beasts  or  birds  (wherein  they  are)  whiles  they  live :  otherwise,  they 
vanish  awale  with  the  life,  and  so  they  reteine  the  vertues  of  those  starres  under  which  they  are. 
Aacthysos  maketh  a  droonken  man  sober,  and  refresheth  the  wit.  The  corall  preserveth  such 
as  bear  it  from  fascination  or  bewitching,  and  in  this  respect  they  are  hanged  about  children's 
necks.    But  from  whence  that  superstition  is  derived,  and  who  invented  the  lie,  1  knowe  not : 

*  De  Qoadnip.  Ofip..  p.  66. 

j*  BalBHui  uppoo  Bartholome  hie  booke  De  proprietfttibus  renim,  1683,  fbl.  article  Botraz. 
i  A  Qrecii  Forest,  or  a  Natural  History,  16S7.  $  Secrete  Wonders  of  Nature,  4to.  16S9. 

**  Pint  Book  of  Notable  Things,  4to. 

tt  Topaefl's  History  of  Smenti.  1608.  fol.,  p.  188.and  Fuller's  Church  History,  p.  161. 
u  Qnoisd  by  BftUnan  on  BarthoKMne,  L.  ZTiii.  e.  80. 
H  Uluslfatioiis  of  Shakspeare,  toI.  ii.  p.  180, 181. 
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but  1  tee  how  redie  the  people  are  to  give  credit  ibereunlu,  by  the  multitude  of  coralls  that  \raie 
emploled.  Heliotropius  staunchetb  bloud,  driveth  awaie  poisons,  preserveth  health :  yea,  and 
some  write  that  it  provoketh  raine,  and  darkeneth  the  suone,  suffering  not  him  that  beareth  it  to 
be  abused.  Hyacinthus  dooth  all  that  the  other  dooth,  and  also  preserveth  from  lighiening. 
Dinothera  hanged  about  the  uecke,  collar,  or  yoke  of  any  creature,  tameth  It  preieotUe.  A 
Topase  healeth  the  lunatike  person  of  his  passion  of  lunacie.  Aitites,  if  it  be  shaken,  soondclh 
as  If  there  were  a  little  stone  in  the  bellie  thereof :  it  is  good  for  the  falling  sicknesse,  and  to 
prevent  untimelio  birth.  Chalcedonius  makelh  the  bearer  luckie  in  lawe,  quickeneth  the  power 
of  the  bodie,  and  is  force  also  against  the  illusions  of  the  divell,  and  phantasticall  cogitations  arising 
of  melancholie.  Corneolos  mitigateth  the  heate  of  the  mind,  and  qaalifleth  malice,  it  stanchetb 
bloodie  fluxes.  Iris  helpeth  a  woman  to  speedy  deliverance,  and  makeUi  rainebowes  to  appeere. 
A  Saphire  preserveth  the  meml>ers,  and  maketh  them  livelie,  and  helpeth  agues  and  gowls,  and 
sufforeth  not  the  bearer  to  be  afraid :  it  hath  vertue  against  venome,  and  staieth  bleeding  at  the 
nose,  being  often  put  thereto.  A  Smarag  is  good  for  the  eiesight,  and  maketh  one  rich  and  elo- 
quent. Mephis  (as  Aaron  and  Hermes  report  out  of  Albertus  Magnus)  being  broken  into  powder, 
and  droonke  with  water,  maketh  insensibilitie  of  torture.  Hereby  you  may  understand,  that  as 
God  hath  bestowed  upon  these  stones,  and  such  other  like  bodies,  most  excellent  and  woonderfull 
vertues :  so  according  to  the  abundance  of  humane  superstitions  and  follies,  many  ascribe  unto 
them  either  more  virtues,  or  others  than  they  have.'*  * 

This  passage  has  been  closely  imitated  by  Drayton,  in  the  ninth  Nymphal  of 
his  Muse's  Elysium  ;  f  he  has  made,  however,  some  additions  to  the  catalogue, 
one  of  which  we  have  already  noticed,  and  another  will  be  shortly  quoted. 

Virtues  of  a  kind  equally  miraculous  were  attributed  to  bones  and  horns  ;  thus 
Scot  tells  us,  that  a  bone  taken  out  of  a  carp's  head  staunches  blood  ;  that  the 
bone  in  a  hare's  foot  mitigates  the  cramp,  and  that  the  unicorn's  horn  is  inesti- 
mable ; :}:  and  wore  we  to  enumerate  the  wonders  performed  by  herbs,  we  might 
fill  a  volume.  Many  of  them,  indeed,  were  considered  of  such  potency  as  to 
render  the  persons  who  rightly  used  them,  either  invisible  or  invulnerable,  and, 
therefore,  to  those  who  were  engaged  to  fight  a  legal  duel,  an  oath  was  adminis- 
tered, purporting  '*  that  they  had  ne  charmc,  ne  herbe  of  vertue*'  about  them. 

Several  diseases  were  held  to  be  incurable,  by  ordinary  means;  such  as  wens, 
warts,  the  king's  evil,  agues,  rickets,  and  ruptures;  and  the  remedies  which  were 
adopted  present  a  most  deplorable  instance  of  human  folly.  Tumours  were  to  be 
dispelled  by  stroking  them  nine  times  with  a  dead  man's  hand,  and  the  evil  by 
the  royal  touch,  a  miraculous  power  supposed  to  have  been  first  exercised  by 
Edward  the  Confessor,  and  to  have  been  since  hereditary  in  the  royal  line,  at 
least  to  the  i)eriod  of  the  decease  of  Queen  Anne.  Of  the  discharge  of  this  im- 
portant function  by  the  Confessor,  and  of  its  regal  descent,  our  poet  has  left  us  a 
pretty  accurate  description  : — 

"  Malcolm.     '  Comes  the  king  forth,  I  pray  you? 

Doctor.    Ay,  Sir:  there  are  a  crew  of  wretched  soula. 
That  stay  his  cure :  their  malady  convincea 
The  great  assay  of  art ;  but,  at  his  touch. 
Such  sanctity  hath  heaven  given  his  hand. 
They  presently  amend. 

Macduff,    What*8  the  disease  he  means? 

Mai.  'Tis  caird  the  evil : 

A  most  miraculous  work  in  this  good  king ; 
Which  often,  since  my  here-remain  in  Engbnd, 
I  have  seen  him  do.    How  he  solicits  heaven, 
Himself  best  knnvi's:  but  strangely -viMted  people. 
All  swoln  and  ulcerous,  pitiful  to  the  eye. 
The  mere  despair  of  surgery,  he  cures ; 
Hanging  a  golden  stamp  $  about  their  necks, 

Put  nn  n/itli  hnlv  nF9Vi>ra  •  anri  *tia  annlf  An 


Put  on  with  holy  prayers :  and  'tis  spoken, 


, -rfWitcbefaft,  p.  893—295.  f  Chalmers's  English  Poets,  vol.  iv.  p.  465. 

ma  the  coin  called  an  angel,  from  the  figure  which  it  bore,  and  was  worth  feo 
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Tp  the  succeeding  royalty  he  leaves 

The  healting  beoedicUon."  Macbeth^  actW.  sc.  8. 

That  Shakapeare  had  frequently  witnessed  Queen  Elizabeth's  exercise  of  this 
extraordinary  gift,  is  very  probable;  for  it  appears  from  Laneham,  that  even  on 
her  visits  to  her  nobility,  she  was  in  the  habit  of  exerting  this  sanative  power. 
In  his  ^^  Account  of  the  Entertainment  at  Kenelworth  Castle/'  he  records  ''  by 
her  highness  accustomed  mercy  and  charitee,  nyne  cured  of  the  peynful  and  dan- 
gerous diseaz  called  the  King's  Evil,  for  that  kings  and  queens  of  this  realm 
without  oother  medsin  (than  by  touching  and  prayer)  only  doo  it."  * 

Host  of  the  superstitious  cures  for  warts  and  agues  remain  as  articles  of  popular 
credulity ;  but  the  mode  of  removing  ruptures  and  the  rickets  which  prevailed  at  this 
period,  and  for  some  centuries  before,  is  now  nearly,  if  not  altogether  extinct.  A 
young  tree  was  split  longitudinally,  and  the  diseased  child,  being  stripped  naked, 
was  passed,  with  the  head  foremost,  thrice  through  the  fissure.  The  wounded 
tree  was  then  drawn  together  with  a  cord. so  as  to  unite  it  perfectly,  and  as  the. 
tree  healed,  the  child  was  to  acquire  health  and  strength.  The  same  result  fol- 
lowed if  the  child  crept  through  a  s^e  perforated  by  some  operation  of  Nature ; 
of  stones  of  this  kind  there  are  som6  instances  in  Cornwall,  and  Mr.  Borlase  tells 
us,  in  his  History  of  that  County,  thdit  there  was  one  of  this  description  in  the 
parish  of  Harden,  which  had  a  perforation  through  it  fourteen  inches  in  diameter, 
and  was  celebrated  for  its  cures  on  those  who  ventured,  under  these  complaints, 
to  travel  through  its  healing  aperture. 

The  doctrine  of  sympathetic  indications  and  cures  was  very  prevalent  during, 
the  era  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  and  is  repeatedly  insisted  upon  by  the  writers  of 
that  age.  One  of  the  most  generally  credited  of  these  was,  that  a  murdered  body 
bled  upon  the  touch  or  approach  of  the  murderer ;  an  idea  which  has  not  only 
been  adopted  by  our  elder  bards  as  poetically  striking,  but  has  been  adduced,  as 
a  truth,  by  some  of  our  very  grave  writers  in  prose.  Among  the  Dramatists  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  produce  Shakspeare,  who  represents  the  corpse  of  Henry 
the  Sixth  as  bleeding  on  the  approach  of  the  Tyrant  Richard : — 

**  O,  gentlemen,  see,  see !  dead  Ilenry^s  wounds 
Open  their  congealed  mouths,  and  bleed  afresh ! 
Blush,  hlusb,  thou  lump  of  foul  deformity ; 
For  'tis  thy  presence  that  exhales  this  bloiod 
From  cold  and  empty  veins,  where  no  hlood  dwells ; 
Thy  deed,  inhuman  and  unnatural, 
Provokes  this  deluge  most  unnatural  :^  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

and  Drayton  seems  to  have  been  a  firm  believer  in  the  same  preternatural  effect ; 
for  he  informs  us  in  his  forty-sixth  **  Idea,"  that, 

^  la  making  trial  of  a  murther  wrought. 
If  the  vile  actors  of  the  heinous  deed, 
Near  the  dead  body  happily  be  brought^ 
OtVX  hath  been  prov'd  the  breathless  corps  will  bleed. '^f 

>  Of  the  prose  authorities,  besides  Lupton,  and  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  mentioned  in 
the  notes  of  the  Variorum  Edition  of  our  author,  Lavaterus,  Reginald  Scot,  and 
King  James  may  be  quoted,  as  reposing  an  implicit  faith  in  the  miracle.  The 
first  of  the>se  writers  tells  us,  in  his  English  dress,  of  1572,  that  ''some  men 
heeing  slayne  by  theeves,  when  the  theeves  come  to  the  dead  body,  by  and  by 
there  gusheth  out  freshe  blood,  or  else  there  is  declaration  by  other  tokens,  that 
the  theefe  is  there  present ;"  anid  he  then  adds,  ''  touching  these  and  other  such 

*  Nichols's  Proin^»sefl  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  vol.  i.:  and  Scot,  speakine  of  the  pretensions  of  the  French 
monarchs  to  cure  the  evil,  observes  of  Elizabeth's  practice^  that  ^  if  the  French  king  use  it  no  worsse  than 
iHir  Princesse  doth,  Ood  will  not  be  offended  thereat :  ITor  bir  majestie  onelie  useth  godlie  and  divine  praicr, 
with  tome  almes,  and  referreth  the  cure  to  God  and  to  the  physician,"  p.  304,  a  report  which  reflects  great 


r  redit  on  her  majestv's  judgment  and  good  sense. 

slish  Poets,  vol:  ir.  p.  &05. 


t  ChahDcrs^s  Ebgj 
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marvellous  things  there  might  be  many  histories  and  testimonies  alleaged.  But 
whosoever  readeth  this  booke,  may  call  to  their  remembraunce,  that  they  have 
seene  these  and  suche  like  things  themselves,  or  that  they  have  heard  them  of 
their  freends  and  acquaintaunce  and  of  such  as  deserve  sufficient  credit."  *  The 
second,  in  1584,  justifying  what  he  terms  common  experience,  says,  **  I  have 
heard  by  credible  report,  and  I  have  read  many  grave  authors  constantlie  afBrme, 
that  the  wound  of  a  man  murthered  reneweth  bleeding,  at  the  presence  of  a  deere 
freend,  or  of  a  mortall  enimie;'*f  and  the  third,  in  1608,  asserts,  that  *^in  a 
secret  murther,  if  the  dead  carkasse  bee  at  any  time  thereafter  handled  by  the 
murtherer,  it  will  gush  out  of  bloud,  as  if  the  bloud  were  crying  to  the  heaven 
for  revenge  of  the  murtherer,  God  having  appointed  that  secret  supernatural 
signe,  for  triall  of  that  secred  unnatural)  crime."  ^ 

The  influence  of  sympathy  or  affection,  as  it  was  termed  at  the  period  of  which 
we  are  writing,  over  the  passions  and  feelings  of  the  human  mind,  is  curiously 
though  correctly  exemplified  by  the  poet,  in  the  character  of  Shylock,  who  tells 
thofipker-  ^ 

^  Some  men  there  are,  love  not  a  gaping  pig ; 
Spme,  that  are  mad  if  thej  behold  a  oat ; 
And  others,  when  the  bag-p|pe  singa  i'  the  nose, 
Cannot  contain  their  urine ;  for  afietiom, 
Miatresa  of  paaaion,  sways  it  to  the  mood 
or  what  it  likea  and  loaths.**  Mtrekamt  of  Venice,  act  iv.  sc.  J . 

Another  synipathy  mentioned  by  Shakspeare,  but  of  a  nature  wholly  supersti- 
tious, relates  to  the  Mandrake,  a  vegetable,  the  root  of  whfch  was  supposed  to  be 
endued  with  animal  life,  and  to  shriek  so  horribly  when  drawn  out  of  the  ground, 
as  to  occasion  niadness,  and  even  death,  |n  those  who  made  the  attempt : — 


*<  What  with  loathaome  amelli/ 


And  shrieks  like  mandrakes  torn  out  of  tlie  earth, 

That  living  mortals,  hearing  them,  run  mad ; 

O I  if  I  widie,  shall  I  not  be  distraught  ?**        Romeo  and  Juliet,  act  iv.  sc.  3. 

exclaims  Juliet ;  and  Suflblk,  in  King  Henry. the  Sixth,  declares  that  every  joint 
of  his  body  should  curse  and  ban  his  enemies, 

"  Would  curses  kill,  as  doth  the  mandrake's  groan.>V-Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

To  avoid  these  dreadful  effects,  it  was  the  custom  of  those  who  collected  this 
root,  to  compel  some  animal  to  be  the  instrument  of  extraction,  and  consequent- 
ly the  object  of  punishment. 

**  I'hey  doe  affyrme,"  says  BuUeine,  'Mhat  this  herbe  (the  Mandragora)  commelh  of  the 
seede  of  some  convicted  dead  men :  and  also  without  the  death  of  some  lyvinge  thinge  it  cannot  be 
drawnen  out  of  the  earth  to  man's  use.  Therefore  they  did  tye  tome  dogge  or  other  lyving  beaf^t 
unto  the  roolc  thereof  wylh  a  corde,  and  digged  the  earth  In  compasse  round  about,  and  in  the 
roe4inc  lyme  slopp'd  their  own  eares  for  feare  of  the  terrible  shriek  and  cry  of  this  I^Iandrack. 
In  vhych  cry  it  doth  not  oqfy  dye  itselfe,  but  the  feare  thereof  kylletb  the  dogge  or  beast  vhich 
pulleth  it  out  of  the  earth."  S 

One  of  the  most  fantastic  sympathies  which  yet  lingers  in  the  popular  creed, 
is  founded  on  the  idea  that  when  a  person  is  seized  with  a  sudden  shivering,  some 
one  is  walking  over  his  future  grave.  '*  Probably,"  remarks  Mr.  Grose,  "  all 
persons  are  not  subject  to  this  sensation  ;  otherwise  the  inhabitants  of  those  pa- 
rishes, whose  burial  grounds  lie  in  the  common  foot-path,  would  live  in  one  con- 
tinual fit  of  shaking."** 

Of  all  the  modes  of  sympathetic  credulity,  however,  none  was  more  prevalent 

*  or  GhoBtes  and  Spirltes  walking  by  nycht,  p.  80.  f  Discoverie  of  Witchcraft,  p.  303. 

t  'Vhe  Workes  of  the  Most  Uisrh  and  Mightj  Prince  James,  fol.  edit.  1616.  p.  135.    The  Domonologic 
yiM  6rst  printed  at  Edinburicb  in  1&97,  and  next  in  txindoa,  1603, 4to. 
$  Bulwarke  of  Defence  against  Sickness,  foL  1579,  p.  41.  **  Grose's  ProTiocial  Olosiary,  p.  2U1. 
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in  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  than  that  which  pretended  to  the  cure  of  wounds 
and  diseases ;  no  stronger  proof,  indeed,  can  be  given  of  the  credulity  of  that 
age,  than  that  Bacon  was  a  believer  in  the  sympathetic  cure  of  warts,  *  and,  with 
James  and  his  court,  in  the  efficacy  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby's  sympathetic  powder. 
To  this  far-famed  medicine,  the  secret  of  which  King  James  obtained  from  Sir 
Kenelm,  it  is  said  by  the  Knight  himself,  in  his  Discourse  on  Sympathy,  that 
Mr.  James  Howel,  the  well-known  author  of  the  Letters,  was  indebted  for  a  cure, 
when  his  hand  was  severely  wounded  in  endeavouring  to  part  two  of  his  friends 
engaged  in  a  duel.  The  King,  out  of  regard  to  Howel,  sent  him  his  own  surgeon ; 
but  a  gangrene  being  apprehended,  from  the  violence  of  the  inflammation,  the 
sufferer  was  induced  to  apply  to  Sir  Kenelm,  of  whose  mode  of  treatment  he  had 
heard  the  most  wonderful  accounts. 

"  I  asked  him/'  relates  Digby,  *<  for  aoy  thing  that  had  the  blood  upon  it;  so  he  presently 
fCBt  for  bis  garter,  wherewith  his  hand  was  first  bound ;  and  as  I  called  for  a  bason  of  water,  as 
if  I  would  wash  my  hands,  I  tooli  a  handfuU  of  powder  of  vitriol,  which  1  had  in  my  study,  and 
presently  disolfed  it.  As  soon  as  the  bloody  firter  was  brought  me,  I  put  it  within  the  bason, 
observing  In  the  interim  what  Mr.  Howel  did,  who  stood  tailing  with  a  gentleman  in  a  comer  of 
my  chamber,  not  regarding  at  all  what  I  was  doing ;  but  he  started  suddenly  as  if  he  had  found 
some  strange  alteraUon  in  himself.  1  asked  him  what  he  ailed  ?  '  I  know  not  what  ailes  me ;  but 
1  findelhat  1  feel  no  more  pain.  Methlnlis  that  a  pleasing  kinde  of  freshnesse,  as  it  were  a  wet 
eold  napkin,  did  spread  over  my  band,  which  hath  taken  away  the  inflammation  that  tormented 
me  before.'  1  reply'd,  *  Since  then  that  you  feel  already  so  good  effect  of  my  medicament,  I 
advise  you  to  cast  away  all  your  playsters ;  only  keep  the  wound  clean,  and  in  a  moderate  temper 
betwiit  beat  and  cold.*  This  was  presently  reported  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  a  little 
after  to  the  king,  who  were  both  very  curious  to  know  the  circumstance  of  the  businessc,  which 
was,  that  after  dinner  1  took  the  garter  out  of  the  water,  and  put  it  to  dry  before  a  great  fire.  U 
was  scarce  dry,  but  Mr.  Howel's  servant  came  running  that  his  master  felt  as  much  burning  as 
ever  he  had  done,  if  not  more :  for  the  heat  was  such  as  if  his  hand  were  twiit  coles  of  fire.  I 
answered,  although  that  had  happened  at  present,  yet  he  should  find  ease  In  a  short  time ;  for  I 
knew  the  reason  of  this  new  accident,  and  would  provide  accordingly ;  for  his  master  should  be 
free  from  that  inflammation,  it  may  be  before  he  could  possibly  return  to  him:  but  in  case  he 
found  no  ease,  1  wished  him  to  come  presently  back  again ;  if  not,  he  might  forbear  coming. 
Thereupon  he  went ;  and  at  the  instant  1  did  put  again  the  garter  into  the  water,  thereupon  he 
found  his  master  without  any  pain  at  all.  To  be  brief,  there  was  no  sense  of  pain  afterward ;  bat 
within  five  or  sii  dayes  the  wounds  were  cicatrized,  and  enUrely  healed."  f 

To  this  marvellous  cure,  which  may  in  truth  be  attributed  to  the  di^ission 
of  the  plasters,  we  may  add  that  a  similar  sanative  and  sympathetic  power  was 
conceived  to  subsist  between  the  wounds  and  the  instrument  which  inflicted  them. 
Thus  anointing  the  weapon  with  a  salve,  or  stroking  it  in  a  peculiar  manner,  had 
an  immediate  effect  on  the  wounded  person. 

*'  They  can  remedie,*'  says  Scot,  '*  anie  stranger,  and  him  that  is  absent,  with  that  verie  sword 
wlierewith  they  are  wounded.  Yea,  and  that  which  is  beyond  all  admiraUon,  if  they  stroke  the 
sworde  upwards  with  their  fingers,  the  partie  shall  feele  no  paine:  whereas  if  they  drawe  their 
fingers  downewards  thereupon,  the  parUe  wounded  shall  feele  inlollerable  paine/'  t 

Independent  of  the  superstitions  which  we  have  thus  classed  under  distinct 
heads,  there  remain  several  to  be  noticed,  not  clearly  referrible  to  any  part  of  the 
above  arrangement ;  but  which  cannot  with  propriety  be  omitted.  These  may, 
therefore,  be  collected  under  the  term  miscellaneous,  which  will  be  found  to  in- 
clude many  curious  particulars,  in  no  slight  degree  illustrative  of  the  subject  un- 
der consideration. 

In  the  Tempest,  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  act,  the  poet  represents  Pros- 

*  Vide  Bacon's  Natural  History,  Century  x.  No.  997,  998. 

t  Digby's  Discourse  upon  the  Sympatlietic  Powder,  p.  6.  \*  Diw:ovcric  of  Witchcraft,  p.  280. 
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pero  and  Ariel  setting  on  spirits,  in  the  shape  of  hounds,  to  hunt  Stephano  and 
Trinculo,  while,  at  the  same  time,  a  noise  of  hunters  is  heard.  This  species  of 
diabolical  or  spectral  chase  was  a  popular  article  of  belief,  and  is  mentioned 
or  alluded  to  in  many  of  the  numerous  books  which  were  written,  during  this 
period,  on  devils  and  spectres.  Lavaterus,  treating  of  the  various  modes  in 
which  spirits  act,  says,  ^'heereunto  belongeth  those  things  which  are  reported 
touching  the  chasing  or  hunting  of  Divels,  and  also  of  the  daunces  of  dead 
men,  which  are  of  sundrie  sortes.  I  have  heard  of  some  which  have  avouched, 
that  they  have  scene  them ;"  *  and  in  a  translation  from  the  French  of  Peter 
de  Loier's  '^  Treatise  of  Spectres,"  published  in  1605,  a  chase  of  this  kind  is 
mentioned  under  the  appellation  of  ''Arthur's  Chase,**  ^' which  many/*  ob- 
serves this  writer,  ''  believe  to  be  in  France,  and  think  that  i^  is  a  kennel  of 
black  dogs,  followed  by  unknown  huntsmen,  with  an  exceeding  great  sound 
of  horns,  as  if  it  was  a  very  hunting  of  some  wild  beast.'* 

Of  a  chase  of  this  supernatural  description,  Boccacio,  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, made  an  admirable  use  in  his  terrific  tale  of  Theodore  and  Honoria ;  a 
narrative  which  has  received  new  charms  and  additional  horrors  from  the 
masterly  imitation  of  Dryden ;  and  in  our  own  days  the  same  impressive 
superstition  has  been  productive  of  a  like  effect  in  the  spirited  ballad  of  Burger. 

The  hell-hounds  of  Shakspeare  appear  to  be  suflDciently  formidable ;  for, 
not  merely  commissioned  to  hunt  their  victims,  they  are  ordered,  likewise,  as 
goblins,  to 


**  grind  their  joints 


With  dry  conTulsions ;  shorten  up  their  sinews 

With  aged  cramps ;  and  more  pinch -spotted  make  then. 

Than  pard,  or  cat  o*mountaia. 

Hark,  (exclaitnt  ArUl)  they  roar. 
Protpero,    Let  them  he  hunted  flODDdly.'*  Tempest,  act  iv.  sc.  1 . 

The  punishments  which  our  poet  has  assigned  to  sinners  in  the  infernal  re- 
gions, are  most  probably  founded  on  the  fictions  of  the  monks,  who,  not  con- 
tent with  the  infliction  of  mere  fire  as  a  source  of  torment,  condemn  the 
damned  to  suffer  the  alternations  of  heat  And  cold ;  to  experience  the  cravings  of 
extreme  hunger  and  thirst,  and  to  be  driven  by  whirlwinds  through  the  im- 
mensity of  space.  In  correspondence  with  these  legendary  horrors,  are  the 
descriptions  attributed  to  Claudio  in  Measure  for  Measure,  and  to  the  Ghost  in 
Hamlets— 

*'  Claudio.    Ay,  but  to  die,  and  go  we  know  not  whare ; 
To  lie  in  cold  obstruction,  and  to  rot : 
This  sensible  warm  motion  to  become 
A  kneaded  clod  ;  and  the  delighted  spirit 
To  bathe  in  fiery  floods,  or  to  reside, 
In  thrilling  regions  of  thick-ribbed  ice ; 
To  be  imprisoned  in  the  viewless  winds. 
And  blown  with  restless  violence  round  about 
The  pendent  world  ;  or  to  be  worse  than  worst 
Of  those,  that  lawless  and  uncertain  thoughts 
Imagine  howling !— 'tis  too  horrible !  Mtaturefor  Measure,  act  iii.  sc.  1 . 


II 


I  am  thy  father's  spirit ; 


Doomed  for  a  certain  term  to  walk  the  night ; 

And  for  the  day,  confined  to  fast  in  fires. 

Till  the  foul  crimes,  done  in  my  days  of  nature, 

Are  burnt  and  purged  away."  Hamlet,  act  i.  sc.  5. 

Imagery  somewhat  similar  to  this  may  be  found  in  the  vulgar  Latin  version  of 

*  Of  Ghostes  and  Spirited  walking  by  nygbt,  p.  96. 
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Job  xxlv.  19,  *  and  in  the  Inferno  and  Purgatorio  of  Dante;  f  but  Shakspeare  had 
8uiBcient  authorities  in  his  own  language.  An  old  homily,  quoted  by  Dr.  Farmer, 
speaking  of  the  pains  of  hell,  says  ''  the  fyrste  is  fyre  that  ever  brenneth,  and 
never  gyveth  lighte;  the  seconde  is  passying  cold,  that  yf  a  greate  hylle  of  fyre 
were  cast  therein,  it  shold  torne  to  yce  ;*'  and  Chaucer,  in  his  **  Assemblie  of 
Foules,"  describing  the  situation  of  souls  in  hell,  declares  that 

— -  *'  breakers  of  the  lawe,  sothe  to  saine. 
And  lidcerous  folke,  after  that  they  been  dede 
8haU  whirle  about  the  world  alway  in  paine 
Till  many  a  world  be  passed."  i 

The  same  doctrine  is  taught  in  that  once  popular  and  curious  old  work  *^  The 
Shepherds's  Calendar,"  which  so  frequently  issued  from  the  presses  of  Wynkyn 
De  Worde,  Pynson,  and  Julian  Notary.  Among  the  torments  of  the  damned, 
the  Orst  enumerated 

'  ■       "  is  fire  so  bote  to  rekenne 
That  no  manere  of  thynge  may  slekenne^ 
The  secunde  is  colde  as  seith  some 
That  no  hete  of  fire  may  over  come ;» 

and  Lazarus,  describing  the  punishment  of  the  Envious,  says, — **  I  have  seen  in 
heH  a  flood  frozen  as  ice,  wherein  the  envioua  men  and  women  were  plunged  unto 
the  navel;  and  then  suddenly  came  over  them  a  right  cold  and  a  great  wind, 
that  grieved  and  pained  them  right  sore,  and  when  they  would  evite  and  eschew 
the  wonderful  blasts  of  the  wind,  they  plunged  into  water  with  great  shouts  and 
cries,  lamentable  to  hear;"§  and  again  in  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  the  same 
work,  it  is  related,  as  the  reward  of  them  that  keep  the  ten  commandments  of  the 
Devil,  that 

— — >  "  a  great  (Wn^  in  a  water  rounes 

And  after  a  bytler  wynde  comes 

Whiche  gothe  throu^  the  soules  with  yre." 

In  the  '^Songes  and  Sonnets,"  also,  by  Lord  Surrey,  and  others,  which  were 
6r$t  published  in  1557,  the  pains  of  hell  are  depicted  as  partaking  of  the  like 
vicissitude : — 


u 


The  foales  that  lacked  grace 
Which  lye  in  bitter  paine. 
Are  not  in  suche  a  place, 
AalboUsh  folke  do  faine : 

Tormented  ail  with>Sr«, 
And  boyle  in  leade  againe — 

Then  cast  in  frogenpiies^ 

To  freze  there  certein  howres.**  ** 

Hunger  and  thirst,  as  forming  part  of  the  suflerings  of  the  damned,  are  alluded 
to  by  Chaucer  in  his  Parson's  Tale,  f  f  and  by  Nash  in  one  of  his  numerous  pam- 

*  **  Ad  oimhim  calorem  trameat  ab  aquis  nivium."  In  the  paraphrase  on  Genesis,  by  Cedmon  the  Saxon 
poet,  the  same  imagery  maj  be  fomid. 

Of  this  tenereble  poet  and  monk,  who  fiourisbed  in  the  seventh  nenturj,  Mr.  Turner  has  |dTen  us  a  very 
int^e«tiiu(  account,  tcH^ether  with  a  version  of  some  parts  of  bis  paraphrase.  One  of  theteii  a  picture  of 
the  infernal  regions,  in  which  he  says, — 

**  There  comes  at  last 
the  eastern  wind, 
the  cold  frost 
mingling  with  the  fires." 

Hist,  of  the  Ando-Sazons,  3d  edit.  4to.  1807. 
vol.  ii.  p.  309.  et  seq. 

t  Infer,  c.  iii.  86.    Purgat  c.  ul  SI.  %  Chalmers's  English  Poets,  vol.  i.  p.  330. 

{  DilKlui'sTyposniphical  Antiquities,  vol.  ii.  p.  634,  598. 
**  Chahners's  Englisli  Poets,  vol.  ii.  p.  424. 

ft  Chahners's  English  Poets,  vol.  i.  p.  149. — "  The  mesere  of  belle  Rhal  be  in  dofaute  of  mete  and  drink. 
Fur  God  sayth  thus  by  Moysas  \  They  shal  be  wasted  with  lionger,  &c.^ 
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phlets :  ''  Whether/'  says  he,  speaking  of  hell,  *Mt  be  a  place  of  horror,  stench, 
and  darkness,  where  men  see  meat,  but  can  get  none,  and  are  ever  thristy."  * 

Heywood  in  his  **  Uierarchie  of  Angels," f  and  Milton  in  his  ^'Paradise  Lost," 
have  adopted  Claudio*s  description  of  the  infernal  abode  with  regard  to  the  inter- 
change of  heat  and  cold ;  the  picture  which  the  latter  has  drawn  completely  fills 
up  the  outline  of  Shakspeare : — 

**  Beyond  -a  fVozen  continent  • 

Lies  dark  and  wild,  beat  with  perpetual  storma 

or  whirlwind  and  dire  hail-r-— 

Thither  by  harpy-footed  furies  haVd, 

At  certain  revolutions,  all  the  damn*d 

Are  brought;  and  feel  by  turns  the  bitter  change 

Of  fierce  extremes,  extremes  by  change  more  fierce, 

From  beds  of  raging  fire,  to  starre  in  ice 

Their  soft  ethereal  warmth,  and  there  to  pine 

Immovable,  infixed,  and  IVozen  round. 

Periods  of  time,  thence  hurried  back  to  fire.**^ 

The  Platonic  doctrine  or  superstition  relative  to  the  harmony  of  the  spheres,  and 
of  the  human  soul,  was  a  favourite  embellishment,  both  in  prose  and  poetry, 
during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  Hooker, 
Milton,  have  all  adopted  it  as  a  mode  of  illustration,  and  it  forms,  in  the  works 
of  our  gr<5at  Dramatist,  one  of  his  most  splendid  and  beautiful  passages : 

**  How  sweet  the  moon-light  sleeps  upon  this  bank '. 
Here  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  music 
Creep  in  our  ears ;  soft  stillness,  and  the  night. 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 
Sit,  Jessica  :  Look,  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold ; 
There's  not  the  smallest  orb,  which  tlion  behold'st, 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 
Still  quiring  to  the  young-ey'd  cherubins : 
Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls ; 
But,  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it." 

Merchant  iff  Venice,  act  iii.  sc.  I. 

The  opinion  of  Plato,  as  expressed  in  the  tenth  book  of  his  '^  Republic**  §  and 
in  his  ^'Timsus,"  represents  the  music  of  the  spheres  as  so  rapid,  sweet,  and 
variously  inflected,  as  to  exceed  all  power  in  the  human  ear  to  measure  its 
proportions,  and  consequently  it  is  not  to  be  heard  of  man,  while  resident  in 
this  fleshly  mould.  The  same  species  of  harmony  is  averred  by  Hooker**  and 
Shakspeare  to  reside  in  the  human  soul ;  but,  says  the  latter,  '^  whilst  this  muddy 
vesture  of  decay  doth  grossly  close  this  music  in,  we  cannot  hear  it :"  that  is, 
whilst  the  soul  is  immured  in  the  body,  it  is  neither  conscious  of  its  own  harmony, 
nor  of  that  existing  in  the  spheres ;  but  no  sooner  shall  it  be  freed  from  this  incum- 
brance, and  become  a  pure  spirit,  than  it  shall  be  sensible  both  to  its  own  concord 
of  sweet  sounds,  and  to  that  diapason  or  concentus  which  is  addressed  by  the  nine 
muses  or  syrens  to  the  Supreme  Being, 

**  That  undisturbed  8ong  of  pure  concent. 
Aye  sung  before  the  sapphire-colour'd  throne, 
To  Him  that  Bits  thereon."  ft 

Of  the  various  superstitions  relative  to  the  Moon,  which  prevailed  in  the  days 
of  Shakspeare,  a  few  are  still  retained.     The  most  common  is  that  founded  on  the 

*  Pierce  Pennilesii,  hiii  Supplication  to  the  DeTil,  1595.  f  Folio,  1635.  p.  345. 

%  Parailise  Lost,  book  ii.  1  587,  ct  «eq. 

i  Ex  iTAaSf  it,  &c.    De  Republ.  lib.  x.  p.  620.  Ludg.  1690.    Vide  Todd's  Milton,  vol.  vii.  n.  53. 

**  ^  Such  notwithstanding,  is  the  force  there  of  (musical  harmonj),  and  so  pleasing  effects  it  hath  in  that 
vcrj  part  of  man  which  is  most  divine,  that  some  have  been  thereby  iuduceo  to  think,  that  the  soul  itsclt 
bj  nature  i«  or  hath  in  it  harmonv.*^--Fifth  Book  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  published  singly  in  1697. 

**  -»-   ''»'M;i»..n  vol  vii.  p.  ^. 
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idea  of  a  human  creature  being  imprisoned  in  this  beautiful  planet.  The  culprit 
was  generally  supposed  to  be  the  sinner  recorded  in  Numbers,  chap.  xv.  y.  82., 
who  was  found  gathering  sticks  upon  the  sabbath  day ;  a  crime  to  which  Chaucer 
has  added  the  iniquity  of  theft;  (or  he  describes. this  singular  inhabitant  as 

* 

**  Bearing  a  bush  of  thornes  on  his  backe, 
Which  Tor  his  theft  might  clime  no  ner  the  heTen.'*  ^ 

The  Italians,  however,  appropriate  this  luminary  for  the  residence  of  Cain,  and 
one  of  their  early  poets  even  speaks  of  the  planet  under  the  term  of ''  Caino  e  ie 
spine.'*  f  Shakspeare,  with  his  usual  attention  to  propriety  of  character,  attributes 
a  beljef  in  this  superstition  to  the  monster  Caliban : 

**  Calib,    Hast  thou  not  dropped  fVom  heaven  ? 

Stepk.    Out  othe  moon,  I  do  assure  thee :  I  was  the  man  in  the  moon,  when  time  was. 

Col.    I  have  seen  thee  in  her,  and  1  do  adore  thee ; 
My  mistress  shewed  me  thee,  thy  dog  and  bush.*'  Tempest ^  act  iii.  sc.  1. 

The  influence  of  the  moon  over  diseases  bodily  and  intellectual ;  its  virtue  in  all 
magical  rites;  its  appearances  as  predictive  of  evil  and  good,  and  its  power  over 
the  weather  and  over  many  of  the  minor  concerns  of  life,  such  as  the  gathering 
of  herbs,  the  killing  of  animals  for  the  table,  etc.  etc.  were  much  more  firmly  and 
universally  accredited  in  the  sixteenth  century  than  at  present;  although  we 
must  admit,  that  traces  of  all  these  credulities  may  still  ne  found ;  and  that  in 
medical  science,  the  doctrine  of  lunar  influence  still,  and  to  a  certain  extent  per- 
haps with  probability,  exists. 

Shakspeare  addresses  the  moon  as  the  *'  sovereign  mistress  of  true  melancholy  ;":|: 
tells  us,  that  when  '^  she  comes  more  near  to  the  earth  than  she  was  wont,'*  she 
*'  makes  men  mad;**  §  and  that,  when  she  is  '^  pale  in  her  anger — rheumatic 
diseases  do  abound.'***    He  teUs  us,  also,  through  the  medium  of  Hecate,  that 

^  Upon  the  comer  of  the  moon 
There  hangs  a  vaporous  drop  profound,** 

of  power  to  compel  the  obedience  of  infernal  spirits ;  f  f  and  that  its  eclipses,:]::!: 
its  sanguine  colour,  §§  and  its  apparent  multiplication,  ***  are  certain;  prognostics 
of  disaster. 

To  kill  hogs,  to  collect  herbs,  and  to  sow  seed,  when  the  moon  was  increasing, 
was  deemed  a  most  essential  observance;  the  bacon  was  better,  the  plants  more 
eflective,  and  the  crops  more  abundant  in  consequence  of  this  attention.  Implicit 
confidence  was  also  placed  in  the  new  moon  as  a  prognosticator  of  the  weather, 
according  to  its  position,  or  the  curvature  of  its  horns ;  and  it  was  hailed  by  bless- 
ings and  supplications ;  the  women  especially,  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  were 
accustomed  to  curtesy  to  the  new  moon,  and  on  the  first  night  of  its  appearance 
the  unmarried  part  of  the  sex  would  frequently,  sitting  astride  on  a  gate  or  stile, 
invoke  its  influence  in  the  following  curious  terms :  — - 

**  AU  hail  to  the  Moon,  all  hail  to  thee, 
I  prithee  good  moon  declare  to  me, 
This  night  who  my  husband  shall  be.** 

The  credulity  of  the  country  was  particularly  directed  at  this  period,  including 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
towards  the  numerous  relations  of  the  existence  of  monsters  of  various  kinds ;  and 
Shakspeare,  who  more  than  any  other  poet  availed  himself  of  the  superstitious 
follies  of  his  time,  hath  repeatedly  bdth  introduced,  and  satirized,  these  objects, 


*  Chafaners's  English  Poets,  vol  i.  p.  296.  col.  1. 
X  Antony  and  Cleopatni,  act  iv.  sc.  9. 
**  Midsuinnier-Night*s  Dream,  actlL  sc.  3. 
Xi  i^ear,  act  i.  sc  2.;  Othello,  act  y.  sc.  9. 
***  K.  John,  act  it.  so.  3. 


t  Dante**  Inferno,  cant.  xx. 

§  Othello,  act  ▼.  sc.  2. 

ft  Macbeth,  act  iii.  sc.  5. 

§{  Richard  the  Second,  act  ii.  sc.  4. 
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ad  articles  of,  and  exciters  of  the  popular  belief.  His  Caliban,  a  monster  of  his 
own  creation,  and,  poetically  considered,  one  of  the  most  striking  products  of  his 
imagination,  will  be  noticed  at  length  in  another  place,  and  we  shall  here  con- 
line  ourselves  to  his  description  of  the  monsters  which,  as  objects  of.  historical 
record,  had  lately  become  the  theme  of  credulous  wonder  and  general  speculation. 
Othello,  in  his  speech  before  the  senators,  familiarly  alludes  to 

^—  '*  the  Cannibals  that  each  other  eat, 

The  Anthropophagi,  and  men  whose  heads 

Do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders :  **  Act  i.  ic.  S. 

and  Gonzaga,  in  the  Tempest,  exclaims: 

^  Who  would  believe  that  there  were  mountaineers, 
DewlappM  like  bulls,  whose  throats  had  hanging  at  them 
Wallets  of  flesh  ?  or  that  there  were  such  men, 
Whose  heads  stood  in  their  breasts.''  Act  iii.  sc.  a. 

These  monsters,  and  many  others,  which  had  been  described  in  the  editions  of 
Maundeville*s  Travels,  published  by  Wynkyn  De  Worde  and  Pynson  in  1499 — : 
1508,  etc.  were  revixcd,  with  fresh  claims  to  belief,  by  the  voyagers  and  natural 
historians  of  the  poet's  age.  In  1581,  Professor  Batman 'printed  his  '<  Doome, 
warning  all  men  to  the  judgmente,'*  in  which  not  only  the  Anthropophagi,  who 
eat  man's  flesh,  are  mentioned,  but  various  other  races,  such  as  the  QEthiopes 
with  four  eyes,  the  Hippopodes,  with  their  nether  parts  like  horses,  the  Arimaspi 
with  one  eye  in  the  forehead,  etc.  etc.,  and  to  these  he  adds  *'  men  called  Mono- 
poli,  who  have  no  head,  but  a  face  in  their  breaste.'*  *  In  1596  these  marvels 
were  corroborated  by  Sir  Walter  Ralegh's  "  Discoverie  of  Guiana,  "f  an  empire, 
which,  he  affirms,  was  productive  of  a  similar  generation ;  and  Hackluyt,  in  1598, 
tells  us  that,  '<  on  that  branch  which  is  called  Gaora,  are  a  nation  of  a  people 
whose  heades  appcare  not  above  their  shoulders :  they  are  reported  to  have  their 
eyes  in  their  shoulders,  and  their  mouthes  in  the  middle  of  their  breasts." 

With  the  mere  English  scholar,  classical  authority  was  given  to  these  tales  by 
Philemon  Holland's  Translation  of  Pliny's  Natural  History  in  1601,  where  are  the 
following  description  both  of  the  Anthropophagi  and  of  the  men  whose  heads  do 
grow  beneath  their  shoulders :  — 

*'  The  Anthropophagi  or  eaters  of  roan's  flesh  whom  we  have  placed  about  the  North  pole, 
leoDe  dales  journey  by  land  above  the  river  Borysthenes,  use  to  drinke  out  of  the  souls  of  men's 
heads,  and  to  weare  the  scalpes,  baire  and  all,  In  steed  of  maDdellioos  or  stomachers  before 
iheir  breasts."^  **  The  Blemmyi,  by  report,  have  no  beads,  but  mouth  and  eies  both  in  their 
breast  ;"$  and  again,  **  beyond  these  westvanl,  some  there  bee  without  heads  standing  upon  their 
neckes,  wbo  carrie  eies  in  their  shoulders."  ** 

It  Is,  also,  very  probable  that  the  attention  of  Shakspeare  was  still  further  drawn 
to  these  headless  monsters  by  the  labours  of  the  engraver ;  for  in  Este's  edition  of 
Maundeville's  Travels,  an  attempt  is  made  to  delineate  one  of  these  deformities, 
who  is  represented  with  the  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth  situated  on  the  breast  and 
stomach ;  and  in  a  translation  of  Ralegh's  Guiana  into  Latin,  by  Hulse,  in  1599,  a 
similar  plate  is  given.  •{••{• 

That  our  author  viewed  this  partiality  in  the  public  mind  for  wonders  and 

•  Doome,  p.  389. 

t  The  Discorerie  of  the  Larf^e,  Rioh,  and  Beautifal  Empire  nf  Guiana,  with  a  relation  of  the  Great  and 
Golden  Citie  of  Manoa,  which  the  Spaniards  call  El  i)orado.  Performed  in  1&95,  by  Sir  W.  Ralegh.  Im- 
printed at  London  by  Rob.  Robinson,  1696.1 

i  The  Historie  of  the  World.  Commonly  called,  The  Natural  Ilistorie  of  C.  Pliniun  Socundus.  ' Trans- 
lated into  English  by  Philemon  Holland,  Doctor  in  Pbysicke.  London,  printed  by  Adam  Islip.  160L  vol.  i. 
p.  154.  book  vii.  chap.  % 

$  Holland's  Plinv,  vol.  i.  p.  96.  book  v.  chap.  8.  ••  Rid.  p.  166. 

TTT^e  title  of  this  work  is.  ^Brevis  et  admiraada  Descrintio  Regni  Guians,  ajuri  abundantissimi,  in 
America.*^  It  is  accompanied  by  a  map,  engraved  by  Hondius,  on  which  are  drawn  men  hunting,  with 
their  heads  beneath  their  shoulders. 
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strange  spectacles,  with  a  smile  of  contempt,  and  was  willing  to  seize  an  opportu- 
nity for  ridiculing  the  mania,  appears  evident  from  a  passage  in  his  Tempest, 
where  Trinculo,  discovering  Caliban  extended  on  the  ground,  supposes  him  to  be  a 
species  of  fish,  and  observes,  *'  Where  I  in  England  now  (as  once  I  was)  and  had 
but  this  Jiah  painted,  not  a  holiday  fool  there  but  would  give  a  piece  of  silver : 
there  would  this  monster  make  a  man ;  any  strange  beast  there  makes  a  man  : 
when  they  will  not  give  a  doit  to  relieve  a  lame  beggar,  they  will  lay  out  ten  to 
see  a  dead  Indian.'* — Act  i.  sc.  2. 

Wild  Indians,  curious  fishes,  and  crocodiles  seem  to  have  been  singularly  nu- 
merous in  London  at  this  epoch,  having  been  brought  thither  by  several  of  our 
enterprising  navigators ;  and  by  those  who  crowded  from  every  part  of  the  country 
to  view  them,  many  superstitious  marvels  were  connected  wiUi  their  natural  his^ 
tory.  Of  three  or  four  savages  which  Frobisher  took  in  his  first  voyage,  one,  we 
are  told,  '^  for  very  choler  and  disdain  bit  his  tong  in  twaine  within  his  mouth: 
notwithstanding  he  died  not  thereof,  but  lived  untill  he  came  in  Englande,  and 
then  he  died  of  colde,  which  he  had  taken  at  sea ;"  *  the  survivors,  there  is  every 
reason  to  suppose,  were  exhibited ;  for  in  the  year  1577,  there  was  entered  on  the 
books  of  the  Stationers*  Company,  *'  A  description  of  the  pertrayturo  and  shape 
of  those  strange  kinde  of  people  which  theworthie  Mr.  Martin  Fourbosier  brought 
into  England  in  A*  1576;'*  and  Mr  Chalmers  relates,  that  '^  Lord  Southampton, 
and  Sir  Francis  Gorges,  engaging  in  voyages  of  discovery,  sent  out,  in  1611,  two 
vessels  under  the  command  of  Uarlie,  and  Nicolas,  who  sailed  along  the  New 
England  coast,  where  they  were  sometimes  well,  and  often  ill,  received,  by  the 
natives ;  and  returned  to  England,  in  the  same  year,  with  five  savages  on  board, 
in  1614,  Captain  Smith  carried  out  to  New  England  one  of  those  savages,  named 
Tantum;  Captains  Harlie  and  Ilopson  transported,  in  the  same  year,  two  others 
of  those  savages,  called  Epenow,  and  Manawet ;  one  of  those  savages  adventured 
to  the  European  continent;  and  the  fifth  Indian,  of  whom  no  account  is  given, 
we  may  easily  suppose  died  in  London,  and  was  exhibited  for  a  show."  f 

We  iearn  from  a  publication  of  Churchyard's  in  1578,  that  Frobisher's  crew 
found  a  **  straunge  fish  dead,  that  had  been  caste  from  the  sea  on  the  shore,  who 
had  a  boane  in  his  head  like  an  Unicorne,  which  they  brought  awaye  and  pre- 
sented to  our  Prince,  when  the!  came  home ;"  :):  and  from  the  Stationers'  Bcoks, 
that,  in  1604,  an  account  was  printed  **  of  a  monstrous  fish,  that  appeared  in  the 
form  of  a  woman  from  her  waist  upward,  seene  in  the  sea."  §  That  the  cre- 
dulity of  the  public  in  Elizabeth's  days  was  remarkably  great  in  swallowing  the 
most  marvellous  details  in  natural  history,  is  proved  ny  a  curious  scene  in  the 
**  City  Match"  of  Jasper  Mayne,  which,  though  first  acted  in  1639,  refers  to  tho 
age  of  Elizabeth,  as  to  a  period  fertile  in  these  wondrous  exhibitions.  A  set  of 
knaves  are  described  as  hanging  out  the  picture  of  a  strange  fish,  which  they  af- 
firm is  the  fifth  they  have  shown ;  and  the  following  dialogue  takes  place  relative 
to  the  inscription  on  the  place  which  included  the  monster :  — - 

'*  Holland.    Pray,  can  you  read  that  ?  Sir,  I  warrant 
That  tells  where  it  was  caught,  and  what  fish  His. 

PloiwelL    Within  this  place  is  to  be  seen, 
A  wonderouB  fish.    GK>d  save— -the  Queen. 


•  Frobtsher't  First  Voyage  for  the  Discoverie  of  Cataya,  4to.  1578. 

't  Cbahner8*8  Apology,  p.  666. 

i  Pmyse  and  Reportc  of  Maister  Martyne  Forboisher's  Voyage  to  Meta  Incognita,  &c.  bl.  1.  ISmo.  1&7B. 

$  The  existence  of  mermaids  has,  within  these  few  years,  been  asserted  by  numerous  testimonies ; 
flome  of  which  are  so  clear,  minute,  and  respectable,  as  to  stagger  the  most  sceptical.  It  is  not  only  pos- 
nble,  but  form  the  efidence  alluded  to  it  appears  indeed  somewhat  probable,  that  a  creature  partially 
resembling  the  human  form  exists  in  the  ocean,  and  occasionally,  though  rare^,  approaches  so  near  the 
•bore  as  to  become  an  object  of  wonder  and  superstitious  horror.  The  sea  round  the  Isle  of  Man  was 
formerly  reputed  to  abound  in  these  monsters,  which  were  conceived  to  be  of  two  kinds,  the  one  maUgnaaty 
th«  other  benevolent  and  kind. 
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HoL    Amen!  She  is  my  customer,  and  I 
Have  sold  her  bope-Iace  often. 

Bright.    Why  the  Queen  ?  Tis  writ  the  King. 

P/ot.    That  was  to  make  the  rhime. 

Bright,    'Slid,  thou  did^st  read  it  as  twere  some  picture  of 
An  Elisabeih-Jith^* 

A  boy  is  then  introduced,  who  sings  a  song  upon  the  fish,  commencing  with 
these  lines : 

**  We  show  no  monstrous  crocodile. 
Nor  any  prodigy  of  Nile ; "  f 

which  again  alludes  to  the  monstei^loving  propensities  of  good  Queen  Bess's  sub- 
jects; for  Batman  in  his  work  upon  Bartholome,  published  in  1582,  says,  —  *'  Of 
late  years  there  hath  been  brought  into  England  the  cases  or  skinnes  of  such 
crocodiles,  to  be  seene,  and  much  money  given  for  the  sight  thereof;  the  policy 
of  strangers,'*  he  adds,  in  the  spirit  of  Shakspeare,  ^*  laugh  at  our  folly,  either 
that  we  are  too  wealthy,  or  else  that  we  know  not  how  to  bestow  our  money ;"  -^ 
and  Bullokar,  in  his  **  English  Expositor  of  1616,"  confirms  the  charge  by  tell- 
ing us,  that  a  dead  crocodile,  '^  but  in  perfect  forme,"  and  nine  feet  long,  had 
lately  been  exhibited  in  London,  a  fact  to]whlch  he  annexes  the  following  tradition : 
— *^  It  is  written,"  he  remarks,  '<  that  he  will  weep  over  a  man's  head  when  he 
hath  devoured  the  body,  and  then  he  will  eat  up  the  head  too.  Wherefore— cro- 
codiles tears  signiGe  such  tears  as  are  fained,  and  spent  only  with  intent  to  de- 
ceive or  doe  harme."  Of  this  superstition  Shakspeare  has  made  a  poetical  use 
in  two  of  his  dramas:  Margaret  in  Henry  VI.  Part  2.  complains  that  Gloucester 
beguiles  the  king, 

— —  **  as  the  moumftil  crooodile 

With  sorrow  snares  relenting  passengers : "  Act  ill.  sc.  1. 

and  Othello,  execrating  the  supposed  duplicity  of  Desdemona,  exclaims, 

**  If  that  the  earth  could  teem  with  woman's  tears, 
Each  drop  she  falls  would  prove  a  crooodile."         Act  iv.  sc.  8. 

Many  superstitions  relative  to  the  Dying  existed  at  this  time,  among  all  ranks 
of  people,  and  a  few  of  these  have  been  preserved  by  our  poet.  One  of  the  most 
general  was  built  on  the  belief,  that  Satan,  or  some  of  his  infernal  host,  watched 
the  death-bed  of  every  individual,  and,  if  impenitence  or  irreligion  appeared,  im- 
mediately took  possession  of  the  soul.  The  death-scene  of  Cardinal  Beaufort  is 
an  admirable  exemplification  of  this  appalling  idea ;  Henry  is  appealing  to  the 
Almighty  in  behalf  of  the  agonised  sinner,  and  utters  the  following  pious  pe- 
tition :  — 

**  O  thou  eternal  Mover  of  the  heavens, 
Look  with  a  gentle  eye  upon  this  wretch ! 
O,  beat  away  the  busy  meddling  fiend 
That  lays  strong  siege  unto  this  wretch's  soul. 
And  from  his  bosom  purge  this  black  despair ! "        Act  iii.  sc.  3. 

The  powerful  delineation  of  this  scene  from  the  pencil  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
in  which  the  ''  meddling  fiend"  is  personified  in  all  his  terrors,  must  be  considered 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  credulity  of  the  age;  for  '^  in  an  ancient  manu- 
script book  of  devotions,"  relates  Mr.  Douce,  "  written  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI., 
there  is  a  prayer  addressed  to  Saint  George,  with  the  following  very  singular 
passage:  '  Judge  for  me  whan  the  moste  hedyous  and  damnable  dragons  of  helle 
shall  be  redy  to  take  my  poore  souleand  engloute  it  in  to  theyr  infernall  belyes ;"  § 
and  the  books  on  demonology  and  spirits,  written  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 

*  Ancient  British  Drama,  toI.  ii.  n.  377^  378.  +  ibid.  p.  379. 

I  Batman  upon  Bartholome,  p.  369.  $  Douce't  lUustratioiii  of  Shakspeare,  toL  ii.  p.  90. 
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James,  clearly  prove  that  this  relic  of  popish  superstition  was  still  a  portion  of 
tlie  popular  creed. 
Another  singular  conception  was,  that  it  was  necessAy,  in  the  agonies  of  death,  to 

**  Pluck— men*s  pillows  (torn  below  their  heads,'*— TVmoii  tfAthens^  act  it.  ae.  8. 

in  order  that  they  might  die  the  easier ;  a  practice  founded  on  the  ridiculous  sup- 
position that,  if  pigeons'  feathers  formed  a  part  of  the  materials  of  the  pillow,  it 
was  impossible  the  suflerer  should  expire  but  in  great  misery,  and  that  he  would 
probably  continue  to  struggle  for  a  prodigious  length  of  time  in  exquisite  torture. 

It  was  common  at  this  period,  and  the  practice,  indeed,  continued  until  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  to  consider  Wells  and  Fountains  as  peculiarly  sacred 
and  holy,  and  to  visit  them  as  a  species  of  pilgrimage,  or  for  the  healing  virtues 
which  superstition  had  fondly  attributed  to  them.  Many  of  these  wells,  which 
had  been  much  frequented  in  London,  during  the  days  of  Fitzstephen,  were  closed 
or  neglected,  when  Stowe  wrote;  *  but  in  the  country  the  habit  of  resorting  to 
such  springs,  and  for  purposes  similar  to  those  which  existed  in  papal  times,  was 
generally  preserved.  Bourne,  who  published  in  1725,  speaks  in  language  pecu- 
liarly descriptive  of  this  superstitious  regard  for  wells  and  fountains,  not  only  as 
itwasobserved  in  ancient  times,  but  at  the  period  in  which  he  lived.  In  the  dark 
ages  of  popery,*'  he  says,  '*  it  was  a  custom,  if  any  well  had  an  awful  situation, 
and  was  seated  in  some  lonely  melancholy  vale ;  if  its  water  was  clear  and  limpid, 
and  beautifully  margin'd  with  the  tender  grass ;  or  if  it  was  look'd  upon,  as  having 
a  medicinal  quality;  to  gift  it  to  some  Saint,  and  honour  it  with  his  name.  Hence 
it  is  that  we  have  at  this  day  wells  and  fountains  called,  some  St.  John's,  St. 
Mary  Magdalen's,  St.  Mary's  Well,  etc. 

*'  To  these  kind  of  wells,  the  common  people  are  accustomed  to  go,  on  a  summer's 
evening,  to  refresh  themselves  with  a  walk  after  the  toil  of  the  day,  to  drink  the 
water  of  the  fountain,  and  enjoy  the  pleasing  prospect  of  shade  and  stream. 

''  Now  this  custom  (though,  at  this  timeof  day,  very  commendable,  and  harm- 
less, and  innocent)  seems  to  be  the  remains  of  that  superstitious  practice  of  the 
Papists,  of  paying  adoration  to  wells  and  fountains ;  for  they  imagined  there  was 
some  holiness  and  sanctity  in  them,  and  so  worshipped  them."  f 

It  was  in  the  north  especially,  where  Mr.  Bourne  resided,  that  wells  of  this 
description  where  most  frequently  to  be  found,  possessing  the  advantages  of  a  ro- 
mantic situation,  and  preserved  with  care  through  the  influence  of  traditionary 
legends  of  the  neighbouring  village ;  for  these  retreats  were  supposed  to  be  the 
haimts  of  fairies  and  good  spirits  who  were  accustomed  to  meet 


C( 


in  dale,  forest,  or  mead, 


By  paved  rountain,  or  by  rushy  brook.**  i 

At  these  wells  offerings  were  frequently  made,  either  owing  to  the  conceived 
sanctity  of  the  place,  or  from  gratitude  for  imagined  benefit  received  through  the 
waters  of  the  spring;  and  as  those  who  had  recourse  to  these  fountains  were 
usually  of  the  lower  class,  small  pieces  of  mooey  were  given,  or  even  rags  sua- 

*  Stowe's  Sonrejr  of  London,  p.  18.  edit,  of  1618.  j*  Bourne's  Antiquities  apud  Brand,  p.  90. 

%  A  fountain  of  th»  hallowed  and  mysterious  nature,  has  been  described  by  Mr.  Southey  in  language 
most  graphically  and  beautifully  descriptive : — 


"  There  is  a  fountain  m  the  forest  calPd 
The  fountain  of  the  Fairies :  when  a  child. 
With  BKMt  delightful  wonder  I  have  heard 
Tales  of  the  Eltai  tribe  that  on  its  banks 
Hold  Bsidnight  revelry.  An  ancient  oak. 
The  goodliest  of  the  forest,  grows  beside; 
Akme  it  stands,  upon  a  green  grass  plat, 
By  the  woods  bounded  like  some  little  isle. 
It  ever  hath  been  deem'd  their  favourite  tree, 
They  Iotc  to  lie  and  rock  upon  its  leaves, 
And  iMsk  them  in  the  «O0D-shine.  Many  a  time 


Hath  the  woodman  shovm  his  boy  where  the  dark  round 
On  Uie  ^een-sward  beneath  its  boughs,  bewrays 
Their  nightly  dance,  and  bade  him  spare  the  tree. 
Fancy  had  cast  a  spell  upon  the  place 
And  made  it  holy ;  and  the  villagers 
Would  say  that  never  evil  thing  approached 
Unpunished  there.  The  strange  ana  fearful  pleasure 
That  fiird  me  by  that  solitary  spring, 
Ceas'd  not  in  riper  yearn ;  and  now  it  woke 
Deeper  delight,  and  more  mysterious  awe.** 

Joan  of  Are,  vol  i.  b.  i.  p.  ISS. 
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pcndod  on  the  trees  or  bushes  which  overhung  the  stream ;  whence  these  foun- 
tains in  many  places  obtained  the  name  of  Rag-wcIls.  One  thus  termed  is  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Brand,  as  still  exhibiting  these  tributary  shreds  at  the  village  of 
Benton  near  Newcastle;  Mr.  Pennant  records  two  at  Spey  and  Drachaldy  in 
Scotland ;  and  Mr.  Shaw  tells  us,  that  in  the  province  of  Moray  pilgrimages  to 
wells  are  not  yet  obsolete.  *  In  many  places  in  the  North,  indeed,  there  are  wells 
still  remaining  which  were  manifestly  intended  for  the  refreshment  of  the  way- 
worn traveller,  and  are  yet  held  in  veneration.  We  have  seen  some  of  these  with 
ladles  of  brass  affixed  to  the  ston&'work  by  a  chain,  a  convenience  probably  as 
ancient  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  era. 

Several  traditions  of  a  peculiarly  superstitious  hue,  have  been  cherished  in  this 
country  with  regard  to  the  bird-tribe,  and  most  of  them  have  been  introduced  by 
our  great  poet  as  accessory  either  to  the  terrible  or  the  pathetic.  The  ominous 
croaking  of  the  raven  and  the  crow  have  been  already  mentioned,  and  we  shall 
therefore,  under  the  present  head,  merely  advert  to  a  few  additional  notices  re- 
lative to  the  owl  and  the  ruddock,  the  former  the  supposed  herald  of  horror  and 
disaster,  the  latter  the  romantic  minister  of  charity  and  pity. 

To  the  fearful  bodings  of  the  clamorous  owl,  which  we  have  already  introduced 
when  treating  of  omens,  may  now  be  added  a  superstition  which  formerly  rendered 
this  unlucky  bird  thft  peculiar  dread  of  mothers  and  nurses.  It  was  firmly  be- 
lieved, that  the  screech-owl  was  in  the  habit  of  destroying  infants  by  sucking  out 
Uieir  blood  and  breath  as  they  laid  in  the  cradle.  ^'  Lamiae,"  observes  Lavatenis, 
''  are  things  that  make  children  afrayde.  Lamiie  are  also  called  Striges.  Striges 
(as  they  saye)  are  unluckie-birds,  whiche  sucke  out  the  blood  of  infants  lying  in 
their  cradles.  And  hereof  some  men  will  have  witches  take  their  name,  who  also 
are  called  f  Yolatics."  This  credulity  relative  to  the  Strix  or  screech-owl  may  be 
traced  to  Ovid,  ^  and  is  alluded  to  by  Shakspeare  in  ttie  following  lines : — 

"  We  talk  of  goMios,  owls,  and  elvish  tpritet; 
If  we  obey  Uiem  not,  this  will  ensue. 
They'll  suck  our  breath,  and  pinch  us  black  and  Mae." 

Comedy  qf  Errors,  act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Another  strange  legend  in  the  history  of  the  owl  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  the 
hapless  Ophelia  :—^ 

**■  Well,  God  Meld  you !    They  say  the  owl  was  a  baker's  daughter ; " — Hamlet,  act  iv.  sc.  5. 

a  metamorphosis  of  which  Mr.  Douce  has  given  us  the  origin ;  he  tells  us  that  it 
is  yet  a  common  story  among  the  vulgar  in  Gloucestershire,  and  is  thus  related : — 
**  Our  Saviour  went  into  a  baker*s  shop  where  they  were  baking,  and  asked  for 
some  bread  to  eat.  The  mistress  of  the  shop  immediately  put  a  piece  of  dough 
into  the  oven  to  bake  for  him ;  but  was  reprimanded  by  her  daughter,  who  insist- 
ing that  the  piece  of  dough  was  too  large,  reduced  it  to  a  very  small  size.  The 
dough,  however,  immediately  afterwards  began  to  swell,  and  presently  became  of 
a  most  enormous  size.  Whereupon  the  baker's  daughter  cried  out  'Heugh, 
heugh,  heugh,'  which  owl-like  noitee  probably  induced  our  Saviour  for  her  wick- 
edness to  transform  her  into  that  bird."  He  adds  that  this  story  was  often  re- 
lated to  children,  in  order  to  deter  them  from  such  illiberal  behaviour  to  poor 
people. 

The  partiality  shown  to  the  ruddock  or  red-breast  seems  to  have  been  founded 
on  the  popular  ballad  of  *•  The  Children  in  the  Wood,"  and  the  play  ofCymbeline. 
The  charitable  office,  however,  which  these  productions  have  ascribed  to  Robin, 
has  an  earlier  origin  than  their  date;  for  in  Thomas  Johnson's  *' Cornucopia," 
4to,  1596,  it  is  related  that  *^  the  robin  redbreast,  if  he  find  a  man  or  woman  dead, 
will  cover  all  his  face  with  mosse,  and  some  thinke  that  if  the  body  should  re- 

*  Bourne's  Antiquities  apud  Brand,  p.  94,  95.  f  Of  Ghoites  and  Spirites  walking  by  nyght,  p.  6. 

t  Fait.  lib.  tI 
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maine  unburied  that  he  would  cover  the  whole  body  also.'*  It  is  highly  probable 
that  this  anecdote  might  give  birth  to  the  burial  of  the  babes,  whom  no  one 
heeded, 

**  Till  robin  red'^breast  painfully 
Did  cover  them  with  leaves  ;^ 

for,  according  to  Dr.  Percy,*  this  pathetic  narrative  was  built  upon  a  play  pub- 
lished by  Rob.  Yarrington  in  1601.  It  is  likewise  possible  that  the  same  passage 
occasioned  the  beautiful  lines  in  the  play  of  Cymbeline,  performed  about  1606, 
where  Arviragus,  mourning  over  Imogen,  exclaims — 


« 


With  fairest  flowers, 


Whilst  summer  lasts,  and  I  live  here,  Fidele, 

ril  sweeten  thy  sad  grave :  Thou  shalt  not  lack 

The  flower,  that's  like  thy  Tace,  pale  primrose ;  nor 

The  azur'd  hare-bell,  like  thy  veins ;  no,  nor 

The  leaf  of  eglantine,  whom  not  to  slander, 

Out-sweeten'd  not  thy  breath :  the  raddock  would. 

With  charitable  bill— bring  thee  all  this ; 

Yea,  and  furr'd  moss  besides,  when  flowers  are  none. 

To  winter-ground  thy  corse.**  Act  iv.  sc.  %. 

These  interesting  pictures  of  the  red-breast  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  create 
an  aflectionate  feeUng  for  him :  the  attachment  however  has  been  ever  since  kept 
alive  by  delineations  of  a  similar  kind.  In  our  author's  time,  Drayton,  Webster, 
and  Dekker,  have  all  alluded  to  this  pleasing  tradition:  the  first  in  his  *'Owl, 
1604"— 

^  CovYing  with  moss  the  deads  unclosed  eye, 
The  little  red-breast  teacheth  charitie ;  '*  f 

the  second  in  his  Tragedy,  called  "  The  White  Devil,  or  Vittoria  Corombona.*' 

1612—- 

**  Call  for  the  robin  red*breast  and  the  wren, 
Since  o'er  shady  groves  they  hover. 
And  with  leaves  and  flowers  do  cover 
The  Oiendless  bodies  of  unburied  men ; "  ^ ' 

and  the  third  in  one  of  his  pamphlets  printed  in  1616— ''They  that  cheere  up  a 
prisoner  but  with  their  sight,  are  robin  red-breasts  that  bring  strawes  in  their  bills 
to  cover  a  dead  man  in  extremitie."§ 

Some  wonderful  properties  relative  to  an  imaginary  gem,  called  a  carbuncle, 
formed  likewise  a  part  of  the  popular  creed.  It  was  supposed  to  be  the  most 
transparent  of  all  the  precious  stones,  and  to  possess  a  native  intrinsic  lustre  so 
powerful  as  to  illuminate  the  atmosphere  to  a  considerable  distance  around  it.  It 
was,  therefore,  very  appositely  adopted  by  the  writers  of  romance,  as  an  orna- 
ment and  source  of  light  for  their  subterranean  palaces,  and  almost  all  our  elder 
poets  have  gifted  it  with  a  similar  brilliancy;  thus  Chaucer,  in  his  ''Romaunt  of 
theRose ;"  **  Gower,  in  his  "  Confessio  Amantis ;"  f  f  Lydgate,  in  his  "  Description 
of  King  Priam*s  Palace;"  :|::|:  and  Stephen  Hawes,  in  his  '*  Pastimeof  Pleasure,'* §$ 
have  all  celebrated  it  as  a  kind  of  second  sun,  and  the  most  valuable  of  earthly 
products.    Chaucer,  more  particularly,  mentions  it  as  so  clear  and  bright, — 

^  That  al  so  sone  as  it  was  night. 
Den  mightin  sene  to  go  for  nede 
A  mile,  or  two  in  length  and  hrede, 
Such  light  ysprange  out  of  that  stone. ** 


*  Ueliqueii  ot  Ancient  Baglish  Hoetry,  vol.  iii.  p.  171.  4to.  ediL 

t  Chalinen's  English  PoeU,  vol.  iv.  p.  408.  i  Ancient  British  Drama,  vol.  iii.  p.  41. 

$  Vilhuiies  discovered  by  lanthom  and  candlelight,  chap.  xv.-^For  some  modern  tributes  to  the  supposed 
charity  of  this  domestic  little  bird,  I  refer  my  readers  to  the  first  volume  of  Literary  Hours,  3d.  edit.  p.  65^. 
eticq. 

*•  Cbahners's  English  PoeU,  vol.  i.  p.  179.  tt  ^*»<'  vol.  ii.  p.  177. 

^  Description  of  King  Priam'H  Palace,  lib.  ii. 

$$  Vide  Warian's  Hist,  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  u   p  229. 
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That  this  fictioii  was  credited  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  aad  James,  may  be  con- 
ceded, not  only  from  the  familiar  allusions  of  the  poets,  but  from  the  philosophic 
writers  on  the  superstitions  of  the  age.  To  the  unborrowed  light  of  the  car- 
buncle, Shakspeare  has  referred  in  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  where  the  Princess 
Elizabeth  is  prophetically  termed. 


"  a  gem 


To  lighten  all  this  isle  ;**       Act  ii.  ae.  3. 

and  in  Titus  Andronicus  (if  that  play  can  be  deemed  his),  upon  the  discovery  of 
Bassianus  slaughtered  in  a  pit; 

^  Martiut,    Upon  his  bloody  finger  he  doth  wear 

A  precious  ring,  that  lightens  all  the  hole, 

like  a  taper  in  sone  monument;**        Act  Ii.  ac.  4. 

He  also  mentions  this  "rich  jewel"  by  way  of  comparison  in  Coriolanus;  * 
appropriates  it  as  an  ornament  to  the  wheels  of  Phoebus's  chariot  in  Cymbeline ;  f 
and  in  the  Player's  speech  in  Hamlet,  the  eyes  of  Pyrrhus  are  said  to  be  **  like  car- 
buncles/'  \ 

Drayton  describes  this  fabled  stone  with  nearly  as  much  precision  as  Chaucer ; 

he  calls  it 

"  -^  that  admired,  mighty  stone, 
The  carbuncle  that^s  named ; 
Which  from  it  such  a  flaming  light 
And  radiancy  ejecteth. 
That  in  the  very  darkest  night 
The  eye  to  it  directeth.**  S 

A  modern  poet,  remarkable  for  his  powers  of  imagination,  has  beautifully  and 
very  happily  availed  himself  of  these  marvellous  attributes,  in  describing  the 
magnificent  palace  of  Shedad,  a  passage  which  we  shall  transcribe,  as  it  leads  to  an 
illustrative  extract  from  a  writer  of  Shakspeare^s  age : 

'*  Here  self-suspended  hangs  in  air. 
As  its  pure  substance  loathed  material  touch. 
The  living  carbuncle ; 
Sun  of  the  lofty  dome. 
Darkness  has  no  dominion  o^er  its  beams ; 
Intense  it  glows,  an  ever-flowing  tide 
Of  glory,  like  the  day-flood  in  its  source.** 

"  1  have  no  where  seen,'*  says  Mr.  Soulbey  in  a  note  on  these  lines,  '*  so  circumstaDtiai  an 
account  of  its  (the  carbuncle's)  wonderful  properties  as  in  a  passage  of  Thuanus,  quoted  by  Sie- 
phanius  in  his  notes  to  Saio-OrammaUcus. 

<*  Whilst  the  King  was  at  Bologna,  a  stone,  wonderful  In  its  species  and  nature,  was  brought 
to  him  from  the  East  Indies,  by  a  man  unknown,  who  appeared  by  his  manners  to  be  a  Barbarian. 
It  sparkled  as  though  all  burning,  with  an  incredible  spleodour ;  flashing  radiance,  and  sbeoting  on 
every  side  its  beams,  it  filled  the  surrounding  air  to  a  great  distance  with  a  light  scarcely  by  any 
eyes  endurable.  In  this  also  it  was  wonderful,  that  being  most  impatient  of  the  earth,  if  it  was 
confined,  it  would  force  its  way,  and  Immediately  fly  aloft ;  neither  could  It  be  contained  by  any 
art  of  man  in  a  narrow  place,  but  appeared  only  to  love  those  of  ample  extent.  It  was  of  the 
utmost  purity,  stained  by  no  soil  or  spot.  Certain  shape  it  had  none,  for  its  figure  was  incon- 
stant, and  momentarily  changing,  and  though  at  a  distance  it  was  wonderful  to  the  eye,  it  would 
not  suffer  itself  to  be  handled  with  impunity,  but  hurt  those  who  obstinately  struggled  with  it,  as 
many  persons  before  many  spectators  experienced.  If  by  chance  any  part  of  it  was  broken  ofl", 
for  it  was  not  very  hard,  it  became  nothing  less."  ** 

An  account  equally  minute,  and  in  terms  nearly  similar,  occurs  in  Scot's  ^^Dis- 
coverie  of  Witchcraft,"  1584,  and  both  were  probably  taken  from  thesame  source, 
the  writings  of  Fcrnel  or  Fernehus.     This  physician  died  in  1558;  and  his  do- 

•  Act  i.  Rc.  4. '  f  Act.  V.  9c.  6.  ±  Actii.  sc.  2. 

§  Chalmers's  English  PoeU,  toI.  iv.  p.  465.         **  Thalaba  the  Destroyer,  toI  i.  p.  a9-.4].  edit.  IBOl. 
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scription,  as  copied  by  Scot,  contributed,  no  doubt,  to  prolong  the  public  credulity 
in  this  kingdom ;  though  the  English  philosopher  attempts  to  explain  the  pheno^ 
menon  by  supposing  that  actual  flame  was  concentrated  and  burning  in  the  centre 
of  the  gem. 

**  Johannes  Fernelios  wriletb  of  a  strange  stone  latelie  brought  oat  of  India,  which  halh  in  it 
sacb  a  marvellous  brightness,  puritie,  and  shining,  that  therewith  the  aire  round  about  is  so 
lighteoed  and  cleared,  that  one  may  see  to  read  tlierebj  in  the  darluiess  of  night.  It  will  not  be 
coDteined  in  a  close  roome,  but  requireth  an  open  and  free  place.  It  would  not  willingly  rest  or 
siaie  here  hdowe  on  the  earth,  but  alwales  labourelh  to  ascend  up  into  the  aire.  If  one  presse  it 
downe  with  his  hand,  it  resisteth,  and  striveth  verie  sharplie.  It  Is  so  beauUful  to  behold,  with- 
out either  spot  or  blemish,  and  yet  verie  unpleasant  to  taste  or  feeie.  If  any  part  thereof  be  talcen 
awaie,  it  is  never  a  whit  diminished,  the  forme  thereof  being  inconstant,  and  at  everie  moment 
muuble.*'  * 

The  carbuncle  was  believed  to  be  an  animal  substance  generated  in  the  body 
of  a  serpent,  to  possess  a  sexual  distinction,  the  males  having  a  star-formed 
burning  nucleus,  while  the  females  dispersed  their  brilliaDcy  on  all  aides  in  a 
formless  blaze;  and,  like  other  transparent  gems,  to  have  the  power  of  expel* 
ling  evil  spirits. 

While  on  the  subject  of  superstitious  notions  relative  to  luminous  bodies,  we 
may  remark,  that  in  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  the  wandering  lights,  termed 
Will-o-wisp  and  Jack-o-lantern,  were  supposed  by  the  common  people  to  be 
occasioned  by  demons  and  malignant  fairies,  with  the  view  of  leading  the  be- 
nighted traveller  to  his  destruction. 

"Many  tymes,'*  says  Lavateros,  "  candles  and  small  fiers  appeare  in  the  night,  and  seeme  to 
ran  up  and  downe ; — those  fiers  some  time  seeme  to  come  togilher,  and  by  and  by  to  be  severed 
and  run  abroade,  and  at  the  last  to  vanish  clean  away.  Sometime  these  fiers  go  alone  In  the 
night  season,  and  put  such  as  see  them,  as  they  travel  by  night,  in  great  fear.  But  these  things, 
and  many  such  lyke,  have  their  .natural  causes :  and  yet  1  will  not  denye,  but  that  many  tymes 
Dyvels  delude  men  in  this  manner."  f 

Stephano,  in  the  Tempest,  attributes  this  phenomenon  to  the  agency  of  a 
mischievous  fairy;  "Monster,  your  fairy,  which,  you  say,  is  a  harmless  fairy, 
has  done  little  better  than  played  the  Jack  with  us.'* — Act.  iv.  sc.  1. 

Various  causes  have  been  assigned  for  the  appearance  of  the  ignis  fatuua ; 
modem  chemistry  asserts  it  to  be  occasioned  by  hydrogen  gas,  evolving  from 
decaying  vegetables,  and  the  decomposition  of  pyritic  coal;  and  when  seen 
hovering  on  the  surface  of  burial  grounds,  to  originate  from  the  same  gas  in  a 
higher  state  of  volatility,  through  the  agency  of  phosphoric  impregnation. 

The  partial  view  which  we  have  now  taken  or  the  superstitions  of  the  coun-* 
try,  ts  they  existed  in  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  will,  in  part,  demonstrate  how 
great  was  the  credulity  subsisting  at  this  period;  how  well  calculated  were 
many  of  these  popular  delusions  for  the  purposes  of  the  dramatic  writer,  and 
how  copiously  and  skilfully  have  these  been  moulded  and  employed  by  the 
great  poet  of  our  stage .  A  considerable  portion  also  of  the  manners,  customs, 
and  diversions  of  the  country,  which  had  been  necessarily  omitted  in  the  pre* 
ceding  chapters,  will  be  found  included  in  this  sketch  of  a  part  of  the  popular 
creed,  and  will  contribute  to  heighten  the  effect  of  a  picture,  which  can  only 
receive  its  completion  through  the  mutual  aid  of  various  subsequent  depart- 
ments of  the  present  work. 


rie  of  Witchcraft,  p.  306 

t  Of  GhostM  Md  Spirites  walking  by  nyght,  p.  51. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Biography  of  Sbakspeaire  resumed— -His  Irregularities — Deer-stealing  in  Sir  Thomas  Lucy*s  Park 
—Account  of  the  Lucy  family— Daisy-hill,  the  keeper's  Lodge,  whfve  Shakspeare  was  confined, 
on  the  Charge  of  stealing  Deer — 8hakspeare*s  Revenge-* Ballad  on  Lucy — Severe  Prosecution 
by  Sir  Thomas — never  forgotten  by  Shakspeare — this  Cause,  and  probably  also  Debt,  as  his 
Father  was  now  in  reduced  Circumstances,  indaced  him  to  leave  the  Country  for  London  aboui 
1586— Remarks  on  this  Removal. 

Aftee  the  slight  sketch  of  rural  life  which  we  have  just  given  ;  of  its  man- 
ners, customs,  diversions,  and  superstitions,  as  they  existed  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  we  shall  now  proceed  with  the  biographicjl 
narrative  of  our  author,  resuming  it  from  the  close  of  the  fourth  chapter. 

To  regulate  the  workings  of  an  ardent  imagination,  and  to  control  the  effer- 
vescence of  the  passions  in  early  life,  experience  has  uniformly  taught  us  to 
consider  as  a  task  of  great  difliculty ;  and  seldom,  indeed,  capable  of  bein 
achieved  without  the  advice  and  direction  of  those,  who,  under  the  guidance 
of  similar  admonition,  have  successfully  borne  up  against  the  numerous  temp- 
tations to  which  human  frailty  is  subjected.  That  Shakspeare  possessed  powers 
of  fancy  greatly  beyond  the  common  lot  of  humanity,  and  that  with  these  is 
almost  constantly  connected  a  correspondent  fervency  of  temperament  and  pas- 
sion, will  not  probably  be  denied  ;  and  if  it  be  recollected  that  the  poet  lye- 
came  the  arbitrator  of  his  own  conduct  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen,  not  much 
wonder  will  be  excited,  although  he  was  a  married  man,  and  a  father,  if  we 
have  to  record  some  juvenile  irregularities.  Tradition  affirms,  and  the  report 
has  been  repeated  by  Mr.  Rowe,  that  he  had  the  misfortune,  shortly  after 
his  settlement  in  Stratford,  to  form  an  intimacy  with  some  young  men  of 
thoughtless  and  dissipated  character,  who,  among  other  illegalities,  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  deer-stealing,  and  by  whom,  more  than  once,  he  was  induced, 
under  the  idea  of  a  frolic,  to  join  in  their  reprehensible  practice. 

The  scene  of  depredation  when  Shakspeare  and  his  companions  were  detect- 
ed, was  Fulbroke  Park,  at  that  time  belonging  to  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  knight. 
This  gentleman,  who  has  obtained  celebrity  principally,  if  not  solely,  as  the 
prosecutor  of  Shakspeare,  was  descended  from  a  family,  whose  pedigree  has 
been  deduced,  by  Dugdale,  from  the  reign  of  Richard  the  First;  the  name  of 
Lucy,  however,  was  not  assumed  by  his  ancestors  until  the  thirty-fourth  of 
Henry  the  Third.  Sir  Thomas,  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, built  a  noble  mansion  at  Charlcott,  near  Stratford,  but  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Avon;  this  edifice,  which  still  exists,  is  constructed  of  brick  with 
stone  coins,  and  though  somewhat  modernized,  still  preserves,  as  a  whole,  its 
ancient  Gothic  character,  especially  the  grand  front,  which  exhibits  pretty 
accurately  its  pristine  state.  Fuller  has  recorded  Sir  Thomas  as  sheriiT  for 
the  county  of  Warwickshire  in  the  tenth  year  of  Elizabeth,  and  informs  us, 
that  his  armorial  bearings  were  Gul.  Crusulee  Or,  3  Picks  (or  Lucies)  Hau- 
riant  Ar.* 

That  the  rich  woods,  sequestered  lawns,  and  romantic  recesses  of  Fulbroke 
Park,  would  very  frequently  attract  the  footsteps  of  our  youthful  bard,  inde- 
pendent of  any  lure  which  the  capture  of  its  game  might  afTord,  we  may  justly 
surmise;  and  still  more  confidently   may  we  affirm,  that  his  meditations  or 

*  Fuller's  Worthies,  part  iii.  p.  132.  The  Lucse  or  Pike  is  very  abundant  in  this  pari  of  the  Avon,  and 
here  may  still  be  seen  in  the  kitchen  of  Charlcott-house,  the  representation  of  a  pike,  weighing  forty  pound^t, 
native  of  this  stream,  and  caught  in  the  year  1640. 
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diversions  in  tliis  forest  laid  the  foundation  of  a  part  of  the  beautiful  scenery 
which  occurs  in  As  You  Like  it.  The  woodland  pictures  in  this  delightful 
play  are  faithful  transcripts  of  what  he  had  felt  and  seen  in  those  secluded 
haunts,  particularly  the  description  of  the  wounded  deer,  the  pathos  and  ac- 
curacy of  which  are  no  doubt  referrible  to  the  actual  contemplation  of  such 
an  incident,  in  the  shades  of  Fulbn^ke ;  they  strikingly  prove,  indeed,  that 
llie  habits  of  the  chase,  tliough  fostered  in  the  morn  of  youth,  had  not,  even- 
in  respect  to  the  objects  of  their  sport,  in  the  smallest  degree  impaired  the 
native  tenderness  and  humanity  of  the  poet.  The  expressions  of  pity,  in  fact, 
for  the  sufTerings  of  a  persecuted  animal  were  never  uttered  in  words  more 
impressive  than  what  the  ensuing  dialogue  exhibits: 


*'  Date,    Come,  sbaUwe  go  and  kill  us  ¥6016011? 
And  yet  it  irks  me,  the  poor  <lappled  fools,— 
Being  native  burghers  of  this  desert  city,-«- 
Should,  in  their  own  confines,  with  forked  heads 
Have  their  round  haunches  gor'd. 

Lwrj,  Indeed,  my  lord. 

The  melancholy  Jaques  grieves  at  that ; 
And,  in  that  kind,  swears  you  do  more  usurp 
Than  doth  your  brother  that  hath  banishM  you. 
To-day,  my  lord  of  Amiens,  and  myself, 
Did  steal  behind  him,  as  he  lay  along 
Under  an  oak,  whose  antique  root  peeps  out 


Upon  the  brook  that  brawls  along  this  wood  : 
To  the  which  place  a  poor  sequester'd  stag, 
That  lYom  the  hunter^s  aim  had  ta'en  a  hurt. 
Did  come  to  languish  ;  and,  indeed,  my  lord, 
The  wretched  animal  heav'd  forth  such  groansj 
That  their  discharge  did  stretch  his  leathern  coat 
Almost  to  bursting ;  and  the  big  round  tears 
Cours'd  one  another  down  his  innocent  nose 
In  piteous  chase :  and  thus  the  hairy  fool. 
Much  marked  of  the  melancholy  Jaques, 
Stood  on  the  extremest  verge  of  the  swift  brook, 
Augmenting  it  with  tears.**  Act  i.  sc.  d. 


The  detection  of  Shakspeare  in  his  adventurous  amusement,  was  followed, 
it  is  said,  by  confinement  for  a  short  time  in  the  keeper  s  lodge,  until  the 
charge  had  been  substantiated  against  him.  A  farm-house  in  the  park,  situated 
on  a  spot  called  Daisy  Hill,  is  still  pointed  out  as  the  very  building  which 
sheltered  the  delinquent  on  this  unfortunate  occasion.  * 

That  Sir  Thomas  had  reason  to  complain  of  this  violation  of  his  property, 
and  was  warranted  in  taking  proper  steps  to  prevent  its  recurrence,  who  will 
deny?  and  yet  it  appears  from  tradition,  that  a  reprimand  and  public  exposure 
of  his  conduct  constituted  all  the  punishment  that  was  at  first  inflicted  on  the 
ofTender.  Here  the  matter  would  have  rested,  had  not  the  irritable  feelings 
of  our  you^g  bard,  inflamed  by  the  disgrace  which  he  had  sufTered,  induced 
him  to  attempt  a  retaliation  on  the  magistrate.  He  had  recourse  to  his  talents 
for  satire,  and  the  ballad  which  he  produced  for  this  purpose  was  probably 
his  earhest  eflbrt  as  a  writer. 

Of  this  pasquinade,  which  the  poet  took  care  should  he  afilxed  to  Sir  Tho- 
mases park-gates,  and  extensively  circulated  through  his  neighboiu-hood,  three 
stanzas  have  been  brought  forward  as  genuine  fragments.  The  preservation  of 
the  whole  would  certainly  have  been  a  most  entertaining  curiosity;  but  even 
the  authenticity  of  what  is  said  to  have  been  preserved,  becomes  a  subject  of 
interest,  when  we  recollect,  that  the  fate  and  fortunes  of  our  author  hinged  upon 
the  consequences  of  this  juvenile  production. 

The  first  of  these  fragments,  which  is  the  opening  stanza,  rests  upon  testimony 
of  considerable  weight  and  respectability ;  upon  the  authority  of  a  Mr.  Thomas 
Jones,  who  was  born  about  1613  and  resided  at  Tarbick,  a  village  in  Worcestei^ 
shire,  eighteen  miles  from  Stratford,  where  he  died,  aged  upwards  of  ninety,  in 
1703.  He  is  considered  by  Mr.  Malone,  as  the  grandson  of  a  Mr.  Thomas  Jones, 
who  dwelt  in  Stratford  during  the  period  that  Shakspeare  was  an  inhabitant  of 
it,  and  who  had  four  sons  between  the  years  1581  and  1590,  one  of  whom,  setr 
tling  at  Tarbick,  became  the  father  of  the  preserver  of  the  fragment.  This  vene- 
rable old  man  could  remember  having  heard  from  several  very  aged  people  at 
Stratford  the  whole  history  of  the  poet's  transgression,  and  could  repeat  the  first 
stanza  of  the  ballad  which  he  had  written  in  ridicule  of  Sir  Thomas.     A  friend 
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of  his  to  whom  he  was  one  day  repeating  this  stanza,  which  was  the  whole  that 
he  could  recollect,  had  the  precaution  to  Uke  a  copy  of  it  from  his  recitation,  and 
the  grandson  of  the  person  thus  favoured,  a  Mr.  Wilkes,  presented  a  transcript 
of  it  to  Mr.  Oldys  and  Mr.  Capell.  Among  the  collections  for  a  *^Life  of  Shak- 
speare**  left  by  the  former  of  these  gentlemen,  this  stanza  was^found,  '*  faithfully 
transcribed,*'  says  its  possessor,  **  from  the  copy  which  his  (Mr.  Jones's]  relation 
very  courteously  communicated  to  me  ;*'  and  of  Mr.  Oldys's  veracity  it  is  impor- 
tant to  add,  that  Mr.  Steevens  considered  it  as  unimpeachable,  remarking,  at  the 
same  time,  that  ^Mt  is  not  very  probable  that  a  ballad  should  be  forged,  from 
which  an  undiscovered  wag  could  derive  no  triumph  over  antiquarian  credulity.*' 
It  must  be  confessed  that  neither  the  wit  nor  the  poetry  of  these  lines,  which  we 
are  about  to  communicate,  deserve  much  praise,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
point,  if  it  can  be  termed  such,  depends  upon  provincial  pronunciation  ;  for  in  a 
note  on  the  copy  which  Mr.  Capell  possessed,  it  is  said,  that  *' the  people  of  those 
parts  pronounce  lowsie  like  Lucy ;"  but  let  us  listen  to  the  commencement  of 
this  once  important  libel : — 

^  A  parliamente  member,  a  justice  of  peace. 
At  home  a  poor  scare-crow,  at  London  an  asse, 
ir  lowsie  is  Lucy,  as  some  voike  miscalle  it. 
Then  Lucy  is  lowsie  whatever  berall  it : 

He  thinks  himself  greate, 

Yet  an  asse  in  his  stale 
We  allowe  by  his  ears  but  with  asses  to  mate, 
ir  Lucy  is  lowsie,  as  some  volke  miscalle  it. 
Sing  lowsie  Lucy,  whatever  befall  it.** 

Upon  the  next  fragment  of  this  composition,  including  two  stanzas,  an  equal 
degree  of  confidence  cannot  be  reposed ;  for  it  occurs  in  a  mauscript  History  of 
the  Stage,  written  between  the  years  1727  and  1730,  in  which  many  falsehoods 
have  been  detected ;  but  still  the  internal  evidence  is  such  as  to  render  its  ge- 
nuineness far  from  improbable.  The  narrative  of  its  acquisition  informs  us  that 
**  the  learned  Mr.  Joshua  Barnes,  late  Greek  Professor  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, baiting  about  forty  years  ago  at  an  inn  in  Stratford,  and  hearing  an  old 
woman  singing  part  of  the  above  said  song,  such  was  his  respect  for  Mr.  Shak- 
speare's  genius,  that  he  gave  her  a  new  gown  for  the  two  following  stanzas  in  it; 
and  could  she  have  said  it  all,  he  would  (as  he  often  said  in  company,  when  any 
discourse  has  casually  arose  about  him)  have  given  her  ten  guineas : 

^  Sir  Thomas  was  too  covetous 

To  covet  so  much  deer^ 
When  horns  enough  upon  his  head, 

Most  plainly  did  appear. 
Had  not  his  Wor»hip  one  deer  left? 

What  then  ?    lie  had  a  wife 
Took  pains  enough  to  find  him  horns 

Should  last  him  during  life.*' 

The  quibble  upon  the  word  deer  in  these  lines  strongly  tends  to  authenticate 
them  as  a  genuine  production  of  our  bard  ;  for  he  has  in  more  places  than  one  of 
his  dramas  amused  himself  with  a  similar  jingle :  thus  in  the  First  Part  of  Henry 
the  Sixth,  allowing  this  play  to  have  issued  from  his  pen,  Talbot,  encouraging  his 
forces,  exclaims 

^  Sell  every  man  his  life  as  dear  as  mine, 
And  they  shall  find  dear  deer  of  us,  my  (Iriends  ;**— Act  iv.  sc.  2. 

and  again  in  the  First  Part  of  King  Ilenry  the  Fourth,   the  Prince,  lamenting 
over  FalstafT,  says 

^  Death  hath  not  struck  so  fat  a  deer  to-day, 

Though  many  drarer,  in  this  bloody  fray.*'  Act  r.  sc.  4. 
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Mr.  Whiter,  who  Gr^t  applied  these  corroborating  passages  to  the  subject  be- 
fore us,  adds,  ^*  With  respect  to  the  verses  in  question,  I  cannot  but  observe  that 
however  suspicious  their  external  evidence  may  appear,  they  contain  within  them- 
selves some  very  striking  features  of  authenticity ;  and  may,  I  think,  be  readily 
conceived  to  have  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  our  young  Bard,  before  he  was  re- 
moved from  the  little  circle  of  his  native  place,  when  his  powers,  unformed  and 
unpractised,  were  roused  only  by  resentment  to  a  Country  Justice,  and  destined 
merely  to  delight  the  rustic  companions  of  his  deer-stealing  adventure. — ^As  an 
additional  evidence  to  the  quibble  on  the  word  deer,  which  appears  to  be  intended 
in  these  verses,  we  may  observe  that  there  is  no  topic,  to  which  our  author  so 
delights  to  allude,  as  the  Horns  of  the  Cuckold. — ^Let  me  be  permitted  to  remark 
in  general,  that  the  anecdotes,  which  have  been  delivered  down  to  us  respecting 
our  poet,  appear  to  mo  neither  improbable,  nor,  when  duly  examined,  inconsistent 
with  each  other :  even  those,  which  seem  least  allied  to  probability,  contain  in 
my  opinion  the  adumbrata^  if  not  expreasa  aigna  veritatis.   * 

Whatever  might  be  the  merits  of  this  ballad  as  a  poetical  composition,  its  effect 
as  a  satire  was  severely  fell ;  nor  can  we  greatly  blame  the  conduct  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lucy,  if  we  consider,  on  the  one  hand,  the  lenity  which  was  at  first  shown  to  the 
young  offender,  and,  on  the  other,  the  publicity  which  was  industriously  given  to 
this  provoking  \ibei ;  for  it  is  recorded  by  Mr.  Jones  of  Tarbick,  that  it  was  the 
placarding  of  this  piece  of  sarcasm  "  which  exasperated  the  knight  to  apply  to  a 
lawyer  at  Warwick  to  proceed  against  him."  More  magnanimity,  it  must  be 
confessed,  would  have  been  displayed  by  altogether  neglecting  this  splenetic  retalia- 
tion ;  but  still  the  provocation  was* sufficiently  bitter  to  excite  the  resentment  of  a 
man  who  might  not  be  entitled  to  the  appellations  so  liberally  bestowed  on  Sir 
Thomas  by  one  of  the  poet's  commentators  of  **  vain,  weak,  and  vindictive." 
The  protection  of  property  and  character,  provided  the  means  resorted  to  for  se- 
curity be  proportioned  to  the  offence,  can  neither  be  deemed  fooUsh  nor  oppres- 
sive, and  that  the  bounds  of  moderation  were  exceeded  in  this  instance,  we  have 
no  sufficient  grounds  for  asserting.  Of  the  character  of  the  magistrate  nothing 
certain  has  transpired ;  but  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  form  an  opinion  of  his  temper 
and  abilities,  from  the  only  trait  which  can  be  considered  as  indicatory,  we  must 
pronounce  them  to  have  been  neither  despicable  nor  unamiable.  In  the  church 
at  Charlcott  there  are  still  remaining  several  monuments  of  the  Lucy  family, 
among  which  is  one  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Thomas  and  his  lady ;  the  effigies  of  the 
knight  affords  a  very  pleasing  idea  of  his  countenance,  but  is  unaccompanied  by 
date  or  inscription ;  over  his  wife,  however,  who  reposes  by  his  side,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-three,  is  a  very  striking  encomium  written  by  himself,  the  conclusion  of 
which  is  attested  in  the  following  emphatic  terms;  after  much  apparently  sincere- 
eulogy,  he  adds,  that  she  was,  '*  when  all  is  spoken  that  can  be  said,  a  woman 
so  furnished  and  garnished  with  vertue  as  not  to  be  bettered,  and  hardly  to  be 
equalled  by  any.  As  she  lived  most  vertuously,  sO  she  dyed  most  godly.  Set 
down  by  him  that  best  did  know  what  hath  been  written  to  be  true.  Thobus 

LlCY." 

This  may  very  justly  be  considered,  we  think,  as  a  proof,  not  only  of  the  con- 
jugal happiness  of  our  knight,  but  of  his  possession  of  an  intellect  far  from  con- 
temptible ;  yet  is  it  very  possible  that  resentment,  even  in  a  mind  of  still  su- 
perior order,  should  for  a  time  excite  undue  warmth  and  animosity,  especially 
under  the  lash  of  satire;  and  we  are  the  more  willing  to  believe  this  to  have 
been  the  case  in  the  present  instance,  both  from  the  known  benevolence  of  the 
poet*s  character,  and  from  the  pertinacity  with  which  he  continued  to  remember 
the  injury  ;  for  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  opening  scene  of  the  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor  is  intended  to  ridicule  Sir  Thomas ,  under  the  character  of  Justice 
Shallow.  Now  the  representation  of  this  comedy  in  its  new  modelled  and  enlarged 

*  Whiter**  Specimen  of  a  Commentary  on  Sbakspeare ,  p.  94, 96. 
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state,  certainly  did  not  take  place  until  after  the  accession  of  King  James,  and  as 
the  prosecutor  of  our  bard  died  on  the  18th  of  August,  1600,  it  is  not  probable 
that  the  resentment  of  the  poet  would  have  survived  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas, 
had  not  the  severity  of  the  magistrate  been  originally  pushed  too  far. 

This  dialogue  also  between  Shallow,  Slender,  and  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  serves 
strongly  to  confirm  the  authenticity  of  the  commencing  stanza  of  the  ballad ;  for 
the  Welsh  parson  plays  upon  the  word  luce  in  the  same  manner  as  that  fragment 
has  done  upon  the]surname  Lucy.  Justice  Shallow,  it  should  likewise  be  remem- 
bered, is  complaining  of  FalstafTfor  beating  his  men,  killing  his  deer,  and  break- 
ing open  his  lodge,  and  he  threatens  that  *'if  he  were  twenty  Sir  John  FalstafTs, 
he  shall  not  abuse  Robert  Shallow,  esquire,"  to  which  Slender  adds, — 

'*  In  the  county  of  Oloster,  justice  or  peace,  and  coram. 

8kaL    Ay,  cousin  Slender,  and  Cu«/-a/or«m. 

Slen.  Ay,  and  ratolorum  too,  and  a  gentleman  born,  master  parson ;  who  writes  himself  armi- 
g§ro ;  in  any  bill,  warrant,  quittance,  or  obligation,  armigero. 

Shal.    Ay,  that  we  do ;  and  have  done  any  time  these  three  hundred  years. 

Slen.  All  his  successors,  gone  before  him,  have  done't ;  and  all  hhi  ancestors,  that  come  after 
him,  may*,  they  may  give  the  doien  white  luces  in  their  coat. 

Shal,    It  is  an  old  coat. 

Evan9.  The  dozen  white  louset  do  become  an  old  coat  well ;  it  agrees  well,  passant  -.  it  is  a  fa- 
miliar beast  to  man,  and  signifies — love. 

Skid,    The  luce  is  the  fresh  fish ;  the  salt  fish  is  an  old  coat. 

Sl«n.    I  may  quarter,  coz  ? 

Shal,    You  may,  by  marrying. 

Evans,    It  is  marring,  indeed,  if  he  quarter  it 

Shal.    Not  a  whit. 

Evans,  Yes,  pyVlady ;  if  he  has  a  quarter  of  your  coat,  there  is  but  three  skirts  for  yourself, 
in  my  simple  conjectures ;  but  this  is  all  one :  if  Sir  John  Falstaffhave  committed  disparagements  unto 
you,  I  am  of  the  church,  and  will  be  glad  to  do  my  benevolence,  to  make  atonements  and  compro- 
mises between  you. 

Shal,    The  Council  shall  hear  it;  it  is  a  riot.**  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

Though  the  portrait  thus  given  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  (in  the  person  of  Shallow) 
represent  him  as  weak  and  vain,  yet  we  must  recollect  that  it  is  still  drawn  in  the 
spirit  of  retaliation  and  satire,  and  was  most  undoubtedly  meant  for  a  caricature. 

It  appears  then  more  than  probable,  indeed  from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Jones  it 
appears  to  be  the  fact,  that  the  prosecution,  which,  there  is  little  doubt,  had  been 
threatened  on  the  detection  of  the  trespass,  was  only  carried  into  execution  in  con- 
sequence of  the  poetical  assault  on  the  part  of  our  author,  who,  possibly,  thought 
nothing  serious  could  occur  from  such  a  mode  of  revenge. 

The  circumstances,  therefore,  of  the  prosecution  being  threatened  in  the  first 
instance,  and  taking  place  in  the  second,  might  occasion  the  report  which  Mr. 
Rowe  has  inserted  in  his  Life  of  Shakspeare,  where,  speaking  of  the  ballad  as  his 
first  essay  in  poetry,  he  adds,  "it  is  said  to  have  been  so  very  bitter,  that  it  re- 
doubled the  prosecution  against  him  to  that  degree,  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
his  business  and  family  in  Warwickshire,  for  some  time,  and  shelter  himself  in 
London." 

That  Shakspeare  left  Stratford  for  London,  about  the  year  1586  or  1587,  and 
that  the  prosecution  commenced  by  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  contributed  to  this  change 
of  situation,  are  events  which  we  may  with  safety  admit;  but  that  the  libel  was  the 
sole  cause  of  the  removal  appears  not  very  probable;  and  we  are  inclined  to  be- 
lieve with  Mr.  Chalmers,  that  debt  added  wings  to  his  flight.  "While  other 
boys,"  remarks  this  ingenious  controversialist,  "are  only  snivelling  at  school,  and 
thinking  nothing  of  life,  Shakspeare  entered  the  world,  with  little  but  his  love  to 
make  him  happy,  and  little  but  his  genius  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  misery. 
An  increasing  family,  and  pressing  wants,  obliged  him  to  look  beyond  the  limits 
of  Stratford,  for  subsistence,  and  for  fame.  He  felt,  doubtless,  emotions  of  genius, 
and  he  saw,  certainly,  persons,  who  hail  not  better  pretensions  than  his  own, 
rising  to  eminence  in  a  higher  scene.     By  these  motives  was  he  probably  induced 
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to  remove  to  London,  in  tlic  period,  between  the  years  1585  and  1588  ;  chased 
from  his  home,  by  the  terriers  of  the  law,  for  debt,  rather  than  for  deer-stealing, 
or  for  libelling." 

The  probability  of  this  having  been  the  case,  will  be  much  heightened,  when 
we  recollect,  that  between  the  years  1579  and  1586  the  father  of  Shakspeare  had 
fallen  into  distressed  circumstances;  that  during  the  first  of  these  periods,  he  had 
been  excused  paying  a  weekly  contribution  of4d.y  and  that  during  the  latter  he  was 
under  the  necessity  of  resigning  his  office  as  alderman,  not  being  able  to  defray  the 
expense  of  attendance  at  the  common  halls;  facts,  which  while  they  ascertain  his 
impoverished  state,  at  the  same  time  prove  his  utter  inability  to  assist  his  son,  now 
burdened  with  a  family,  and  anxiously  looking  round  for  the  means  of  its  support. 
For  the  adoption  of  the  year  1586  or  1587,  as  the  era  of  our  authors  emigration 
to  town,  several  powerful,  and  almost  convincing,  arguments  may  be  given,  and 
these  it  will  be  necessary  hero  to  state. 

It  is  well  ascertained  that  Shakspeare  married  in  the  year  1582,  and  Mr.  Rowe 
lias  affirmed  that  *'in  this  kind  of  settlement  he  continued  for  some  time,  till  an 
extravagance  (the  deer-stealing  frolic]  that  he  was  guilty  of,  forced  him  both  out 
of  his  country,  and  that  way  of  living  which  he  had  taken  up,"  Now  that  this 
.settlement  for  some  time  was  the  period  which  elapsed  between  the  years  1582 
and  1586,  will  almost  certainly  appear,  when  we  recollect  the  domestic  events 
which  occurred  during  its  progress ;  that,  according  to  tradition,  he  had  embraced 
his  father's  business,  on  entering  into  the  marriage-state;  and  that  the  family  of 
the  poet  in  short  was  increased  in  this  interval,  by  the  birth  of  three  children, 
baptized  at  Stratford;  Susanna,  May  26th,  1583,  and  Hamnet  and  Judith^  Feb. 
2d,  1584-4. 

That  the  removal  was  not  likely  to  have  taken  place  later  than  1587,  will  be 
generally  admitted,  when  we  advert  to  the  commencement  of  his  literary  labours. 
The  issue  of  research  has  rendered  it  highly  probable  that  our  bard  was  a  corrector 
and  improver  of  old  plays  for  the  stage  in  1589;  it  has  discovered  from  evidence 
amounting  almost  to  certainty,  that  he  was  a  writer  for  the  theatre  on  a  plan  of 
greater  originality  in  1591,  and  that,  even  so  early  as  1592,  he  was  noticed  as  a 
dramatic  poet  of  some  celebrity.  Now,  if  we  compare  these  facts,  which  will  be 
noticed  more  fully  hereafter,  with  the  poet*s  own  assertion,  that  the  Venus  and 
Adonis  was  ''the  first  heir  of  his  invention,"*  it  will  go  far  to  prove,  that  this 
poem,  which  is  not  a  short  one,  and  is  elaborated  with  great  care,  must  have  been 
compoaed  between  his  departure  from  Stratford,  and  his  commencement  as  a 
writer  for  the  stage,  (that  is  between  the  years  1586  and  1589] ;  for  while  there 
is  no  ground  to  surmise  that  it  was  written  on  the  banks  of  the  Avon,  there  is 
sufficient  evidence  to  assert  that  it  was  finished,  though  not  published,  before  he 
was  known  to  fame. 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the  flight  of  Shakspeare  from  his  family  and  na- 
tive town,  without  pausing  to  reflect  upon  the  consequences  which  followed  that 
event;  consequences  most  singularly  propitious,  not  only  to  the  intellectual  cha- 
racter of  his  country  in  particular,  but  to  the  excitation  and  progress  of  genius 
throughout  the  world.  Had  not  proverty  and  prosecution  united  in  driving  Shak- 
speare from  his  humble  occupation  in  Wawickshire,  how  many  matchless  lessons 
of  wisdom  and  morality,  how  many  unparalleled  displays  of  wit  and  imagination, 
of  pathos  and  sublimity,  had  been  buried  in  oblivion ;  pictures  of  emotion,  of  cha- 
racter, of  passion,  more  profound  than  mere  philosophy  had  ever  conceived,  more 
impressive  than  poetry  had  ever  yet  embodied;  strains  which  shall  now  sound 
through  distant  posterity  with  increasing  energy  and  interest,  and  which  shall 
powerfully  and  beneficially  continue  to  influence  and  to  mould  both  national  and 
individual  feeling. 

'  Vitle  Dedication  of  the  Poem  to  the  Earl  of  Southampton. 
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SHAKSPEARE  IN  LOS  DON. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Shak«|>eare'8  Arrival  iu  London  about  the  Year  15«6,  when  twenty-two  Years  of  Age— Leaves  his 
Family  at  Stratford,  visiting  them  occaaioiially— -His  Introduction  to  the  Stage^-His  Merita  as 
au  Actor. 

No  era  in  the  annalsof  Literary  History  ever  perhaps  occurred  of  greater  impor- 
tance, than  that  which  witnessed  the  entrance  of  Shakspeare  Into  the  metropolis 
►of  his  native  country;  a  position  which  will  readily  be  granted,  if  we  consider  the 
total  revolution  which  this  event  produced  in  the  Literature  of  the  Stage,  and  the  vast 
influence  which,  through  the  medium  of  the  most  popular  branch  of  our  poetry,  it 
has  subsequently  exerted  on  the  minds,  manners,  and  taste  of  our  countrymen. 
Friendless,  persecuted,  poor,  about  the  early  age  of  twenty-two,  was  the  greatest 
poet  which  the  world  has  ever  seen,  compelled  to  desert  his  home,  his  wife,  his 
children,  to  seek  employment  from  the  hands  of  strangers.  Rich,  however,  in 
talent,  beyond  all  the  sons  of  men,  blessed  with  a  cheerful  disposition,  an  active 
mind,  and  a  heart  conscious  of  integrity,  soon  did  the  clouds  which  overspread  his 
youth  break  away,  and  unveil  a  character  which  has  ever  since  been  the  delight, 
the  pride,  the  boast  of  England. 

We  have  assigned  some  strong  reasons,  at  the  close  of  the  last  chapter,  for 
placing  the  epoch  of  Shakspeare*s  arrival  in  London,  about  1586  or  1587  ;  and  we 
shall  now  bring  forward  some  presumptive  proofs  that  he  not  only  left  his  wife  and 
family  at  Stratford  on  his  first  visit  to  the  capital,  but  that  his  native  town  conti- 
nued to  be  their  settled  residence  during  his  life. 

Mr.  Rowe  has  affirmed  upon  a  tradition  which  we  have  no  claim  to  dispute,  that 
he  "was  obliged  to  leave  his  family  for  some  time;"  a  fact  in  the  highest  degree 
probable  from  the  causes  which  led  to  his  removal;  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  si- 
tuated as  he  then  was,  that  he  would  be  willing  to  render  his  wife  and  children  the 
companions  and  partakers  of  the  disasters  and  disappointments  which  it  was  pro- 
bable he  had  to  encounter.  Tradition  further  says,  as  preserved  in  the  manu- 
scripts of  Aubrey,  that ' '  he  was  wont  to  go  to  his  native  country  once  a  yeare  ;*'  and 
Mr.  Oldys,  in  his  collections  for  a  life  of  our  author,  repeats  this  report  with  an 
additional  circumstance,  remarking  "if  tradition  may  be  trusted,  Shakspeare 
often  baited  at  the  Crown  Inn  or  Tavern  in  Oxford,  in  his  journei's  to  and  from 
London."  *  It  is  true  that  these  traditions,  if  insulated  from  other  circumstances, 
might  merely  prove  that  he  visited  the  place  of  his  birth  annually,  without  neces- 
sarily inferring  that  his  family  was  also  resident  there;  but  if  we  consult  the 
parish-register  of  Stratford,  their  testimony  will  indeed  be  strong,  and  powerfully 
confirm  the  deduction ;  for  it  appears  on  that  record  that,  merely  including  his 
children,  there  is  a  succession  of  baptisms,  marriages  and  deaths  in  his  family  at 
Stratford,  from  the  year  1583  to  I6I6.    This  evidence,  so  satisfactory  in  itself, 

*  Antony  Wood,  it  appears,  was  the  original  author  of  this  anecdote,  for  he  tells  us  in  hin  A  thenar,  that 
John  Davenant,  who  kept  the  Crown,  was  **an  admirer  and  lover  of  plays  and  play-makers,  etipeeiaily 
Shakspeare,  who  frequented  his  house  in  his  jowmies  between  ff'arwickghire  and  London."^  Ath.  Oiou. 
vol.  ii.  p.  292. 
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will  be  strengthened  wlien  we  recollect  that  the  poet  in  his  mortgage,  dated  the 
10th  of  March,  1612-13,  is  described  as  William  Shakspeare  of  Stratford-upon- 
Aron,  gentleman ;  and  that  by  his  contemporaries  he  was  frequently  styled  the 
**  Sweet  Swan  of  Avon,*'  designations  which,  when  combined  with  the  testimony 
already  adduced,  must  be  considered  as  implying  the  family-residence  of  the 
poet.* 

It  was  this  concatenation  of  circumstances  which  induced  Mr.  Chalmers,  than 
whom  a  more  indefatigable  enquirer  with  regard  to  our  author  has  not  existed,  to 
conclude  that  Shakspeare  had  no  ^^  fixed  residence  in  the  metropolis,*'  nor  ^'eyer 
considered  London  as  his  home;*'  but  had  '^resolved  that  his  wife  and  family 
should  remain  through  Ufe,"  at  Stratford,  *' though  he  himself  made  frequent  ex- 
cursions to  London,  the  scene  of  his  profit,  and  the  theatre  of  his  fame ;"  adding, 
in  a  note,  that  the  evidence  from  the  parish^^^gister  of  Stratford  had  compelled 
even  scepticism  to  admit  his  position  to  be  very  probable. 

While  discussing  this  subject  in  his  first  Apology,  he  has  introduced  a  novel  and 
most  curious  fact,  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  the  reader  against  an  apparently 
opposing,  but  too  hasty  inference.  '*  iff  documents,"  he  observes,  ^'be  produced 
to  prove,  that  one  Shakspeare,  a  player,  resided  in  St.  Saviour's  parish,  Southwark, 
at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth,  or  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth,  century,  this  evi- 
dence will  not  be  conclusive  proof  of  the  settled  residence  of  Shakspeare:  for,  it 
is  a  fact,  as  new  as  it  is  curious,  that  his  brother  Edmond,  who  was  baptised  on 
the  8d  of  May,  1580,  became  a  player  at  the  Globe;  lived  in  St.  Saviour's;  and 
was  buried  in  the  church  of  that  parish :  the  entry  in  the  register  being  without  a 
blur;  M607  December  31  was  buried),  Edmond  Shakspeare,  a  player,  in  the 
church;'  there  can  be  no  dispute  about  the  date,  or  the  name,  or  the  profession. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  the  parish-clerk,  who  scarcely  ever  mentions  any  other  dis- 
tinction of  the  deceased,  than  a  man,  or  a  woman,  should,  by  I  know  not  what 
inspiration,  have  recorded  Edmond  Shakspeare,  as  a  player.  There  were,  con- 
sequently, two  Shakspeares  on  the  stage,  during  the  same  period ;  as  there  were 
two  Burbages,  who  were  also  brothers,  and  who  acted  on  the  same  theatre." 

Upon  the  whole,  we  may  with  considerable  confidence  and  safety  conclude,  that 
the  family-residence  of  Shakspeare  was  always  at  Stratford ;  that  he  himself  ori- 
ginally went  alone  to  London,  and  that  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  every  year 
there  alone,  annually,  however,  and  probably  for  some  months,  returning  to  the 
bosom  of  his  family,  and  that  this  alternation  continued  until  he  finally  left  the 
capital. 

Having  disposed  of  this  question,  another,  even  still  moredoubtful,  immediately 
follows,  with  regard  to  the  employment  and  mode  of  life  which  the  poet  was  com- 
pelled to  adopt  on  reaching  the  metropolis.  Mr.  Rowe,  recording  the  conse- 
quences of  the  prosecution  in  Warwickshire,  observes, — '*It  is  at  this  time,  and 
upon  this  accident,  that  he  is  said  to  have  made  his  first  acquaintance  in  the 
play-house.  He  was  received  into  the  company  then  in  being,  at  first  in  a  very 
mean  rank." 

From  this  passage  we  may  in  the  first  place  infer,  that  Shakspeare,  immediately 
on  his  arrival  in  town,  applied  to  the  theatre  for  support;  an  expedient  to  which 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  he  was  induced,  by  a  previous  connection  or  acquain- 
tance with  one  or  more  of  the  performers.  It  appears,  indeed,  from  the  researches 
of  Mr.  Malone,  that  the  probability  of  his  being  known,  even  while  at  Stratford, 
to  Heminge,  Burbage,  and  Thomas  Greene,  all  of  them  celebrated  comedians  of 
their  day,  is  very  considerable.  "I  suspect,"  remarks  this  acute  commentator, 
**that  both  he  (namely,  John  Heminge)  and  Burbage  were  Shakspeare's  coun- 
trymen, and  that  Heminge  was  born  at  Shottery,  a  village  in  Warwickshire,  at  a 

•  Ben  Jonson,  in  his  Poem  to  the  Memory  of  Shakspeare,  calls  him  ^  Sweet  Swan  of  Aron ;"  and  Joseph 
Taylor,  who  represented  the  part  of  Hamlet  in  1696,  in  the  dedication  which  he  and  his  fellow-players 
wrote  for  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Works,  in  1647,  speaks  of  **  the  flowing  compositions  of  the  then  ex-^ 
pired  Sweet  Swan  of  Avon,  Shakspeare. 
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very  small  distance  from  Slratford-upon-Avon ;  where  Sliakspeare  found  his  wife. 
I  find  two  families  of  this  name  settled  in  that  town  early  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Elizabeth,  tlie  daughter  of  John  Ilemingeof  Shottery,  was  baptized  at 
Stratford-upon-Avon,  March  1*2,  1567.  This  John  might  have  been  the  father 
of  the  actor,  though  I  have  found  no  entry  relative  to  his  baptism:  for  he  was 
probably  born  before  the  year  1558,  when  the  Register  commenced.  In  the  vil- 
lage of  Shottery  also  lived  Richard  Hcmyng,  w  ho  had  a  son  christened  by  the 
name  of  John,  March  7,  1570.  Of  the  Burbage  family  the  only  notice  I  have 
found  is  an  entry  in  the  Register  of  the  parish  of  Stratford,  October  12, 1565,  on 
which  day  Philip  Green  was  married  in  that  town  to  Ursula  Burbage,  who  might 
have  been  sister  to  James  Burbage,  the  father  of  the  actor,  whose  marriage  I  sup- 
|H)se  to  have  taken  place  about  that  time.  If  this  conjecture  be  well  founded,  our 
|K)et,  we  see,  had  an  easy  introduction  to  the  theatre." 

The  same  remark  >\hich  concludes  this  paragraph  is  repeated  by  the  commen- 
tator when  s|)eakiiig  of  Thomas  Greene,  whom  he  terms,  a  celebrated  comedian, 
the  townsman  of  Shakspeare,  and  perhaps  his  relation.  The  celebrity  of  Greene 
as  an  actor  is  fully  ascertained  by  an  address  to  the  reader,  prefixed  by  Thomas 
Hey  wood  to  his  edition  of  John  Cook's  Greene's  "Tu  Quoque;  or.  The  City 
Gallant;"  "as  for  Maister  Greene,"  says  Heywood,  **  all  that  I  will  speak  of  him 
(and  that  without  flattery)  is  this  (if  I  were  worthy  to  censure],  there  was  not  an 
actor  of  his  nature,  in  his  time,  of  better  ability  in  performance  of  what  he  un-* 
dertook,  more  applauded  by  the  audience,  of  greater  grace  at  the  court,  or  of  more 
general  love  in  the  city;"  *  but  the  townsmanship  and  affinity  rest  only  on  the  in- 
ference to  be  drawn  from  an  entry  in  the  parish-register  of  Stratford,  and  from 
some  lines  quoted  by  Chetwood  from  the  comedy  of  the  "Two  Maids  of  Morc-» 
riack,"  which  represent  Greene  speaking  in  the  character  of  a  clown,  and 
declaring 

"  I  praUled  poesie  in  my  nurse^s  arms, 

And,  born,  where  late  our  Swan  of  Avon  sung. 
In  Avon's  streams  we  both  of  us  have  lav'd, 
And  both  came  out  togetber/'f 

As  these  lines  are  not,  however,  in  the  play  from  which  they  are  pretended  to  have 
been  taken;  as  they  appear  to  be  a  parody  on  a  passage  in  Milton*s  Lycidas,  and 
as  Chetwood  has  b<M3n  detected  in  falsifying  and  forging  many  of  his  dates,  little 
credit  can  be  attached  to  their  evidence,  and  we  must  solely  depend  upon  the 
import  of  the  register,  which  records  that  **  Thomas  Greene,  alias  Shakspere,  was 
buried  there,  March  6th,  1589."  If  this  Thomas  were  the  father  of  the  actor, 
and  the  probability  of  this  being  the  case  cannot  be  denied,  and  may  even  have 
led  to  the  attempted  imposition  of  Chetwood,  the  affinity  as  well  as  the  towns- 
manship, will  be  established. 

It  seems,  therefore,  neither  rash  nor  inconsequent  to  believe,  in  failure  of  more 
direct  evidence,  that  the  clianncl  through  which  Shakspeare,  immediately 
on  his  arrival  in  town,  procured  an  introduction  to  the  stage,  was  first  opened 
by  his  relationship  to  Greene,  who  possessing,  as  we  have  seen,  great  merit  and 
influence  as  an  actor,  could  easily  insure  him  a  connection  at  the  theatre,  and 
would  naturally  recommend  him  to  his  countryman  Ileminge,  who  w  as  then 
about  thirty  years  of  age,  and  had  already  acquired  considerable  reputation  as  a 
performer,  p 

Mr.  Rowe  s  second  assertion  that  he  was  received  into  the  company,  then  in 
being,  at  first  in  a  very  mean  rank,  has  given  rise  to  some  reports  relative  to  the 
nature  of  his  early  euiplovment  at  the  theatre,  which  are  equally  inconsistent  and 
degrading.     It  has  been  related  that  his  first  office  was  that  of  Call-boy,  or  at- 

*  Ancient  Hritisli  Drama,  vol  ii.  p.  i39.  t  BriUsh  Thratre,  p.  9. 

t  Mr.  ClmlmiTii,  npeaking  of  Heminguii  says — "  There  is  reown  t«  believe,  that  he  wa»,  originally,  r 
l^  arwictskire  lad;  n  shirv,  which  has  produced  m>  many  players  and  poeta;  the  Burbages,  the  8hak- 
B|»«areti,  the  GreeiiM,  tuid  the  Harts.*^    AiH>l<>gy,  p.  435,  496. 
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tendant  on  the  prompter,  and  that  his  business  was  to  give  notice  to  the  perform- 
ers when  their  diflerent  entries  on  the  stage  were  required.  Another  tradition, 
which  places  him  in  a  still  meaner  occupation,  is  said  to  have  been  transmitted 
through  the  medium  of  Sir  William  Davenant  to  Mr.  Betterton,  who  commnicat- 
ed  it  to  Mr.  Rowe,  and  this  gentleman  to  Mr.  Pope,  by  whom,  according  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  it  was  related  in  the  following  terms : — 

"  In  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  coaches  being  yet  uncommon,  and  hired  coaches  not  at  all  in  use, 
those  who  were  too  proud,  too  tender,  or  too  idle  to  walk,  went  on  horseback  to  any  distant  busi- 
ness or  diversion.  Many  came  on  horseback  to  the  play,  and  when  Shakspeare  fled  to  London 
from  the  terror  of  a  criminal  prosecution,  his  first  expedient  was  to  wait  at  the  door  of  the  play- 
bouse,  and  hold  the  horses  of  those  that  had  no  servants,  that  they  might  be  ready  again  after  the 
performance.  In  this  office  he  became  so  conspicuous  for  his  care  and  readiness,  that  in  a  short 
time  every  man  as  he  alighted  called  for  Will.  Shakspeare,  and  scarcely  any  other  waller  was 
tnialed  with  a  horse  while  Will.  Shakspeare  could  be  had.  This  was  the  first  dawn  of  better 
fofUuie.  Shakspeare,  finding  more  horses  put  into  his  band  than  he  could  hold,  hired  boys  to 
wait  under  his  inspection,  who,  when  Will.  Shakspeare  was  summoned,  were  immeidiately  to  pre- 
sent themselves, /am  SAolrspfafv*!  6iyy  Sfr.  In  lime,  Shakspeare  found  higher  employment: 
Imt  as  long  as  the  practice  of  riding  to  the  playhouse  continued,  the  waiters  that  held  the  horses 
retained  the  appellation  of  Shakspeare' t  boyg.*^ 

Of  this  curious  anecdote  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  it  made  its  flrst  ap- 
pearance in  Gibber's  Lives  of  the  Poets  ;*  and  that  if  it  were  known  to  Mr.  Rowe, 
it  is  evident  he  thought  it  so  little  entitled  to  credit  that  he  chose  not  to  risk 
its  insertion  in  his  life  of  the  poet.  In  short,  if  we  reflect  for  a  moment  that 
Shakspeare,  though  he  fled  from  Stratford  to  avoid  the  severity  of  a  prosecution, 
could  not  be  destitute  either  of  money  or  friends,  as  the  necessity  for  that  flight 
was  occasioned  by  an  imprudent  ebullition  of  wit,  and  not  by  any  serious  delin- 
quency ;  that  the  father  of  his  wife  was  a  yeoman  both  of  respectability  and  pro- 
perty ;  that  his  own  parent,  though  impoverished,  was  still  in  business ;  and  that 
he  had,  in  all  likelihood,  a  ready  admission  to  the  stage  through  the  influence  of 
persons  of  leading  weight  in  its  concerns ;  we  cannot,  without  doing  the  utmost 
violence  to  probability,  conceive  that,  under  these  circumstances,  and  in  the  twen- 
ty-third year  of  his  age,  he  would  submit  to  the  degrading  employment  of  either 
a  horse-holder  at  the  door  of  a  theatre,  or  of  a  call-boy  within  its  walls. 

Setting  aside,  therefore,  these  idle  tales,  we  may  reasonably  jconclude  that  by 
the  phrase  **  a  very  mean  rank,"  Mr.  Rowe  meant  to  imply,  that  his  first  engage- 
ment as  an  actor  was  in  the  performance  of  characters  of  the  lowest  class.  That 
his  fellow-comedians  were  ushered  into  the  dramatic  world  in  a  similar  way,  and 
rose  to  higher  occupancy  by  gradation,  the  history  of  the  stage  will  sufficiently 
prove:  Richard  Burbage,  for  instance,  who  began  his  career  nearly  at  the  same 
time  with  our  author,  and  who  subseqiiently  became  the  greatest  tragedian  of  his 
age,  had,  in  the  year  1589,  appeared  in  no  character  more  important  than  that 
of  a  Messenger.  If  this  were  the  case  with  a  performer  of  such  acknowledged 
merit,  we  may  readily  acquiesce  in  the  supposition  that  the  parts  first  given  to 
Shakspeare  were  equally  as  insignificant;  and  as  readily  allow  that  an  actor  thus 
circumstanced  might  very  properly  be  said  to  have  been  admitted  into  the  com- 
pany at  first  in  a  very  mean  rank. 

As  Shakspeare's  immediate  employment,  therefore,  on  his  arrival  in  town, 
appears  to  have  been  that  of  an  actor,  it  cannot  be  deemed  irrelevant  if  we  should 
here  enquire  into  his  merits  and  success  in  this  department. 

Two  traditions,  of  a  contradictory  complexion,  have  reached  us  relative  to 
Shakspeare's  powers  as  an  actor;  one  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Aubrey,  and  the 
other  on  that  of  Mr.  Rowe.  In  the  manuscript  papers  of  the  first  of  these  gentle- 
men, we  are  told  that  our  author,  "being  inclined  naturally  to  poetry  and  act- 
ing, came  to  London,  and  was  an  actor  at  one  of  the  play-houses,  and  did  act 

*  Livei  of  the  POett,  toI.  i.  p.  190. 
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exceedingly  well;'*  but,  in  the  life  of  the  poet  by  the  second,  it  id  added,  after 
mentioning  bis  admission  to  the  theatre  in  an  inferior  rank,  that  *'his  admira- 
ble wit,  and  the  natural  turn  of  it  to  the  stage,  soon  distinguished  him,  if  not  as 
an  extraordinary  actor,  yet  as  an  excellent  writer.  His  name  is  printed,  as  the 
custom  was  in  those  times,  amongst  those  of  the  other  players,  before  some  old 
plays,  but  without  any  particular  account  of  what  sort  of  parts  he  used  to  play ; 
and  though  I  have  enquired,  I  could  never  meet  with  any  further  account  of  him 
this  way,  than  that  the  top  of  his  performance  was  the  Ghost  in  his  own  Hamlet/* 

Of  descriptions  thus  opposed,  a  preference  only  can  be  given  as  founded  on 
other  evidence ;  and  it  happens  that  subsequent  enquiry  has  enabled  us  to  consi- 
der Mr.  Aubrey's  account  as  approximating  nearest  to  the  truth. 

Contemporary  authority,  it  is  evident,  would  decide  the  question,  and  happily 
the  researches  of  Mr.  Malonc  have  furnished  us  with  a  testimony  of  this  kind. 
In  the  year  1592,  Henry  Chettle,  a  dramatic  writer,  published  a  posthumous 
work  of  Robert  Greene's,  under  the  title  of  "  Greene's  Groatsworth  of  Wit,  bought 
with  a  Million  of  Repentance,"  in  which  the  author  speaks  harshly  of  Marlowe, 
and  still  more  so  of  Shakspeare,  who  was  then  rising  into  fame.  Both  these 
poets  were  justly  offended,  and  Chettle,  who  was  of  course  implicated  in  their  dis- 

Sleasure,  printed,  in  the  December  of  the  same  year,  a  pamphlet,  entitled  '*  Kind 
[arts  Dreame,"  to  which  is  prefixed  an  address  **  to  the  Gentlemen  Readers," 
apologizing,  in  the  following  terms,  for  the  offence  which  he  had  given  : 

*' About  three  months  since  died  M.  Robert  Greene,  leaving  many  papers  In  snndry  book- 
sellers' hands,  among  others  his  '<  Groaiiworth  of  Wit"  in  which  a  letter  written  lo  divers  play- 
makers  Is  offensively  by  one  or  two  of  them  taken;  and  because  on  the  dead  they  cannot  be  re- 
aveoged,  they  wllfnlly  forge  in  their  conceltes  a  living  author  :  and  after  tossing  It  to  and  flro,  no 
remedy  but  It  must  light  on  me.  How  I  have,  all  the  Ume  of  my  conversing  In  prInUng,  hindered 
the  bitter  Inveighing  against  schollers,  It  halh  been  very  well  known ;  and  how  In  that  1  dealt,  I 
can  sufficienUy  prove.  With  neither  of  them  that  take  offence  was  1  acqoaUited,  and  with  one  of 
them  (*  Marlowe')  1  care  not  if  1  never  be.  The  other  (<  Shakspeare*),  whom  at  that  time  I  did 
not  so  much  spare,  as  since  1  wish  1  had,  for  that  as  1  have  moderated  the  hate  of  living  writers, 
and  might  have  used  my  own  discretion,  (especially  In  such  a  case,  the  author  being  dead),  that  [ 
did  not,  1  am  as  sorry  as  If  the  original  fault  had  been  my  fault ;  because  myselfe  have  scene  his 
demeanour  no  less  civil  than  he  excellent  in  the  qualitie  he  profesess.  Betides  divers  of 
worship  have  reported  his  uprightness  of  deeding^  which  argues  his  honestie^  and  his  facetious 
grace  in  writing,  that  approves  his  art.  For  the  first,  whose  learning  1  reverence,  and  at  the 
perusing  of  Greeners  book,  strooke  out  what  then  in  conscience  1  thought  he  In  some  displeasure 
writ ;  or  had  it  been  true,  yet  to  publish  It  was  Intollerable  ;  him  I  would  wish  to  use  mc  no  worse 
than  1  deserve." 

This  curious  passage  clearly  evinces  that  our  author  was  deemed  excellent  as 
an  actor  (for  the  phrase  ^^  the  qualitie  he  professes*'  peculiarly  denoted  at  that 
time  the  profession  of  a  player],  in  the  year  1592,  only  five  or  six  years,  at  most, 
after  he  had  entered  on  the  stage ;  and  consequently  that  the  information  which 
Aubrey  had  received  was  correct,  while  that  obtained  by  Rowe  must  be  considered 
as  unfounded. 

So  well  instructed,  indeed,  was  Shakspeare  in  the  duties  and  qualities  of  an 
actor,  that  it  appears  from  Downes's  book,  entitled  ''  Roscius  Anglicanus,"  that 
he  undertook  to  teach  and  perfect  John  Lowin  in  the  character  of  King  Henry 
the  Eighth,  and  Joseph  Taylor  in  that  of  Hamlet. 

Of  his  competency  for  this  task,  several  parts  of  his  dramatic  works  might  be 
brought  forward  as  sufficient  proof.  Independent  of  his  celebrated  instructions 
to  the  player  in  Hamlet,  which  would  alone  ascertain  his  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  histrionic  art,  his  conception  of  the  powers  necessary  to  form  the  accom- 
plished tragedian,  may  be  drawn  from  part  of  a  dialogue  which  occurs  between 
Richard  the  Third  and  Buckingham  : — 

"  Glo.    Come,  cousin,  can'st  thou  quaht  and  change  thy  cotonr? 
Murther  thy  breath  in  middle  qf  a  word  ? 
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And  then  again  begin^  and  itop  again^ 

Am  if  thou  wert  diitramght,  and  utad  with  terror? 

Buck,     Tut,  I  can  counterfeit  the  deep  tragedian  ; 
8peak,  and  look  big,  and  prjf  on  every  eide^ 
TrewUfle  and  etart  at  wagging  of  a  etraw. 
Intending  deep  suepicion  :  ghaetly  loohe 
Are  at  my  eervive,  like  enforced  emileeJ*  Act  iii.  ic.  5. 

It  would  be  highly  interesting  to  be  able  to  point  out  what  were  the  characters 
which  Shakspeare  performed,  either  in  his  own  plays,  or  in  those  of  other  writers ; 
but  the  information  which  we  have  on  this  subject  is,  unfortunately,  very  scanty. 
Mr.  Rowe  has  mentioned,  as  the  sole  result  of  his  enquiries,  that  the  Ghost  in 
Hamlet  was  his  chef-Hi*oeuvre.  That  this  part,  however,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
poet,  required  some  skill  and  management  in  the  execution,  i^  evident  from  the 
expressions  attributed  to  Hamlet,  who  exclaims,  on  the  appearance  of  the  royal 
spectre,  during  the  interview  between  himself  and  his  mother, — 


*'  Look  you  bow  pale  be  glares  1 


His  Torm  and  cause  conjoined,  preacbing  to  stones, 

Would  make  tbem  capable.     Do  not  look  upon  me. 

Lest  with  this  piteous  action,  you  convert 

My  stem  eflectsj*'  Act.  iii.  ac.  4. 

a  description,  which,  there  is  reason  to  suppose,  the  author  would  not  have  ven- 
tured to  introduce,  unless  he  had  been  conscious  of  the  possession  of  powers  capa- 
ble of  doing  justice  to  his  own  delineation. 

Another  tradition,  preserved  by  Mr.  Oldys,  and  communicated  to  him,  as  Mr. 
Maione  thinks,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Jones  of  Tarbick,  in  Worcestershire,  whom  we 
have  formerly  mentioned,  imports,  as  corrected  by  the  commentator  just  mention- 
ed, that  a  relation  of  the  poet*s,  then  in  advanced  age,  but  who  in  his  youth  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  London  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  him  act  in  some  of 
his  own  plays,  told  Mr.  Jones,  that  he  had  a  faint  recollection  '^  of  having  once 
seen  him  act  a  part  in  one  of  his  own  comedies,  wherein  being  to  personate  a  de- 
crepit old  man,  he  wore  a  long  beard,  and  appeared  so  weak  and  drooping  and 
unable  to  walk,  that  he  was  forced  to  be  supported  and  carried  by  another  person 
to  a  table,  at  which  he  was  seated  among  some  company,  who  were  eating,  and 
one  of  them  sung  a  song."  That  this  part  was  the  character  of  Adam,  in  As 
You  Like  It,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  if  we  add,  that,  from  the  arrangement 
of  the  names  of  the  actors  and  of  the  persons  of  the  drama,  prefixed  to  Ben  Jon- 
son's  play  of  *•  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,"  first  acted  in  1598,  there  is  reason 
to  imagine  that  he  performed  the  part  of  Old  Knowell  in  that  comedy,  we  may 
be  warranted  probably  in  drawing  the  conclusion,  that  the  representation  of  aged 
characters  was  peculiarly  his  forte. 

It  appears,  also,  from  the  first  four  lines  of  a  small  poem,  written  by  John 
Davies,  about  the  year  1611,  and  inscribed,  **  To  our  English  Terence,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Shakspeare,"  that  our  bard  had  been  accustomed  to  perform  kingly  parts ; 

"  Some  say,  good  Will,  wbicb  1  in  sport  do  sing, 

Hadst  tbou  not  played  some  kingly  parts  in  sport, 
Thou  badst  been  a  companion  for  a  king, 
And  been  a  king  among  the  meaner  sort ;''  * 

a  passage  which  leads  us  to  infer,  that  several  of  the  regal  characters  in  his  own 
plays,  perhaps  the  parts  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  King  Henry  the  Sixth,  and 
King  Henry  the  Fourth,  may  have  been  appropriated  to  him,  as  adapted  to  the 
general  estimate  of  his  powers  in  acting. 

From  the  notices  thus  collected,  it  will  be  perceived,  that  Shakspeare  attempted 
not  the  performance  of  characters  of  the  first  rank ;  but  that  in  the  representation 
of  those  of  a  second-rate  order,  to  which  he  modestly  confined  his  exertions,  he 

*  Tbs  Scoufge  of  FoUy,  bj  John  DaTies  of  Hereford,  no  date. 
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yvBS  deemed  excellent.  We  have  just  grounds  also  for  concluding  that  of  the 
theory  of  acting  in  its  very  highest  departments,  he  was  a  complete  master ;  and 
though  not  competent  to  carry  his  own  precepts  into  perfect  execution,  he  was  a 
consummate  judge  of  the  attainments  and  deficiencies  of  his  fellow-comedians, 
and  was  accordingly  employed  to  instruct  them  in  his  own  conception  of  the  parts 
which  they  were  destined  to  perform. 

It  may  be  considered,  indeed,  as  a  most  fortunate  circumstance  for  the  lovers 
of  dramatic  poetry,  that  our  author,  in  point  of  execution,  did  not  attain  to  the 
loftiest  summit  of  his  profession.  He  would,  in  that  case,  it  is  very  probable, 
have  either  sate  down  content  with  the  high  reputation  accruing  to  him  from 
this  source,  or  would  have  found  little  time  for  the  labours  of  composition,  and 
consequently  we  should  have  been  in  a  great  degree,  if  not  altogether,  deprived 
of  what  now  constitute  the  noblest  efforts  of  human  genius. 


CHAPTER  11. 

Shtkspeare  commences  a  Writer  or  Poetry,  probably  about  the  year  1687,  by  the  composition  or  bis 
Venus  and  Adonis— Historical  Outline  of  Polite  Literature,  during  the  Age  of  Shakspeare. 

As  the  first  object  of  Shakspeare  must  necessarily  have  been,  from  the  confined 
nature  of  his  circumstances,  to  procure  employment,  it  is  highly  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  he  at  first  contented  himself  with  the  diligent  discharge  of  those 
duties  which  fell  to  his  share  as  an  actor  of  inferior  rank.  That  these,  however, 
were  calculated  to  absorb,  for  any  length  of  time,  a  mind  so  active,  ample,  and 
creative,  cannot  for  a  moment  be  credited ;  and,  indeed,  we  are  warranted,  by 
every  fair  inference,  to  assert,  that,  no  sooner  did  he  consider  his  situation  at  the 
theatre  of  Blackfriars  as  tolerably  secured,  than  he  immediately  directed  his 
powers  to  the  cultivation  of  his  favourite  art — that  of  poetry. 

Of  his  inclination  to  this  elegant  branch  of  literature,  we  have  an  early  proof, 
in  the  mode  of  retaliation  which  he  adopted,  in  consequence  of  his  prosecution  by 
Sir  Thomas  Lucy  ;  and  that  the  Venus  and  Adonis,  '*  the  first  heir  of  his  inven- 
tion," as  he  terms  it,  was  commenced,  not  long  subsequent  to  this  period,  and 
shortly  after  his  arrival  in  town,  a  little  enquiry  will  induce  us  to  consider  as  an 
almost  established  fact. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  surmised,  by  a  very  intelligent  critic,  that  this  poem  may 
have  been  written  while  its  author  '*  felt  the  powerful  incentive  of  love,"  and 
consequently  "before  he  had  sallied  from  Stratford;"  "certainly,"  he  adds, 
"  before  he  was  known  to  fame."  The  first  suggestion  we  may  dismiss  as  a 
mere  supposition ;  the  second  must  be  acknowledged  as  founded  on  truth. 

All  the  commentators  agree  in  fixing  on  the  year  1591,  as  the  latest  period 
for  our  author*s  commencement  as  a  dramatic  poet:  for  this  obvious  reason,  that 
both  Greene  and  Chettle  have  mentioned  him  as  a  writer  of  plays  in  1592,  and  in 
such  a  manner,  likewise,  as  proves  that  he  was  even  then  possessed  of  some  degree 
of  notoriety,  the  latter  mentioning  his  "facetious  grace  in  writing,"  and  the 
former  after  calling  him  "an  upstart  crow  beautified  with  our  feathers,"  and 
parodying  a  line  from  the  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.,  concludes  by  telling  us, 
that  he  "is  in  his  own  conceit  the  only  Shake-scene  in  the  country ;"  circum- 
stances which  have  naturally  induced  the  most  sagacious  critics  on  our  bard  to 
infer,  that,  thus  early  to  have  excited  so  much  envy  as  this  railing  accusation 
evinces,  he  must  without  doubt  have  been  a  corrector  and  improver  of  plays  an- 
terior to  1590,  and  very  probably  in  1589. 
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Now,  though  the  first  edition  of  the  Venus  and  Adonis  was  not  published  until 
1593,  yet  the  author's  positive  declaration,  that  it  was  ''  the  first  heir  of  his  inven- 
tion," necessarily  implies  that  its  composition  had  taken  place  prior  to  any 
poetical  attempts  for  the  stage ;  and  as  we  have  seen,  that  his  arrival  in  town 
could  not  have  occurred  before  1586 ;  that  he  was  then  immediately  employed  as 
an  actot  in  a  very  inferior  rank ;  and  that  his  earliest  efforts  as  a'dramatic  poet 
may  be  attributed  to  the  year  1589  or  1590,  it  will  follow,  as  a  legitimate  deduc- 
tion, if  we  allow  the  space  of  a  twelvemonth  for  his  settlement  at  the  theatre,  that 
the  composition  of  this  poem,  ''the  first  heir  of  his  invention,"  must  be  given  to 
the  interval  elapsing  between  the  years  1587  and  1590,  a  period  not  too  extended, 
the  nature  of  his  other  engagements  being  considered,  for  the  completion  of  a 
poem  very  nearly  amounting  to  twelve  hundred  lines. 

Having  thus  conducted  Shakspeare  to  his  entrance  on  the  career  of  authorship 
and  fame,  it  will  now  be  necessary,  in  conformity  with  our  plan,  to  take  a  general 
and  cursory  survey  of  Literature,  as  it  existed  -in  th6  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 
James.  The  remainder  of  this  chapter  will  therefore  be  devoted  to  a  broad  outline 
on  this  subject,  reserving,  however,  the  topics  of  Romance  and  Miscellaneous 
Poetry,  for  distinct  and  immediately  subsequent  consideration,  as  these  will  form 
an  apposite  prelude  to  an  estimate  of  the  patronage  which  otir  author  enjoyed, 
to  a  critique  on  his  poems,  and  to  critical  notices  of  contemporary  miscellaneous 
poets,  enquiries  which,  while  they  embrace,  in  one  view,  the  merits  of  Shak- 
speare as  a  miscellaneous  poet,  are,  at  the  same  time,  in  their  preliminary  and 
collateral  branches,  in  some  degree  preparatory  to  his  introduction  as  a  dramatic 
writer;  preparatory  also  to  a  sketch  of  the  manners,  customs,  and  diversions  of 
the  metropolis,  during  his  age,  and  to  a  discussion  of  his  transcendent  powers  as 
the  bard  of  fancy  and  of  nature. 

The  literary  period  of  which  we  are  proceeding  to  give  a  flight  sketch,  may  be 
justly  considered  as  the  most  splendid  in  our  annals ;  for  in  what  equal  portion  of 
our  history  can  we  bring  forward  three  such  mighty  names  as  Spenser,  Bacon, 
and  Shakspeare,  each,  in  their  repective  departments,  remaining  without  a  rival. 
As  the  field,  however,  is  so  ample  that  even  to  do  justice  to  an  outline  will  require 
much  attention  to  arrangement,  it  will  be  necessary  to  distribute  what  we  have  to 
ofler,  in  this  stage  of  our  work,  under  the  heads  of  Bibliography,  Philology, 
Criticism,  History,  General,  Local,  and  Personal,  and  Miscellaneous  Literature ; 
premising  that  as  we  confine  ourselves,  in  the  strictest  sense,  to  elegant  literature, 
or  what  has  been  termed  the  Belles  Lettres,  science,  theology,  and  politics  will, 
of  course,  be  excluded. 

Literature,  which  had  for  some  centuries  been  confined  to  ecclesiastics  and 
scholars  by  profession,  was,  at  the  commencement  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  thrown 
open  to  the  higher  classes  of  general  society.  The  example  was  given  by  the 
Queen  herself;  and  the  nobility,  the  superior  orders  of  the  gentry,  and  even  their 
wives  and  daughters,  became  enthusiasts  in  the  cause  of  letters.  The  novelty 
which  attended  these  studies,  the  eager  desire  to  possess  what  had  been  so  long 
studiously  and  jealously  concealed,  and  the  curiosity  to  explore  and  rifle  the 
treasures  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  world,  which  mystery  and  imagination  has 
swelled  into  the  marvellous,  contributed  to  excite  an  absolute  passion  for  study 
and  for  books.  The  court,  the  ducal  castle,  and  the  baronial  hall  were  suddenly 
conrerted  into  academies,  and  could  boast  of  splendid  libraries,  as  well  as  of 
splendid  tapestries.  In  the  first  of  these,  according  to  Ascham,  might  be  seen  the 
Queen  reading  '*  more  Greeke  every  day,  than  some  prebendarie  of  this  church  doth 
read  Latin  in  a  whole  week,"  and  while  she  was  translating  Isocrates  on  Seneca, 
it  may  be  easily  conceived  that  her  maids  of  honour  found  it  convenient  to  praise 
and  to  adopt  the  disposition  of  her  time.  In  the  second,  observes  Warton,  the 
daughter  of  a  duchess  was  taught  not  only  to  distil  strong  waters,  but  to  construe 
Greek;  and  in  the  third,  every  young  lady  who  aspired  to  be  fashionable  was 
compelled,  in  imitation  of  the  greater  world,  to  exhibit  similar  marks  of  erudition. 

14 
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If  such  were  the  studious  manners  of  the  ladies,  it  will  readily  he  credited,  that 
an  equal,  if  not  a  greater  attachment  to  literature  existed  in  the  other  sex ;  in 
short,  an  intimacy  with  Greek,  Latin,  and  Italian  was  deemed  essential  to  the 
character  of  the  nohleman  and  the  courtier;  and  learning  was  thus  rendered  a 
passport  to  promotion  and  rank.  That  this  is  not  an  exaggerated  statement,  but 
founded  on  contemporary  authority,  will  be  evident  from  a  passage  in  Harrison's 
Description  of  England,  where,  after  delineating  the  court,  he  adds,*^*' This 
further  is  not  to  be  omitted,  to  the  singular  commendation  of  both  sorts  and  sexes 
of  our  courtiers  here  in  England,  that  there  are  verie  few  of  them,  which  have  not 
the  use  and  skill  of  sundrie  speaches,  beside  an  excellent  veine  of  writing  before 
time  not  regarded. — Trulie  it  is  a  rare  thing  with  us  now,  to  heare  of  a  courtier 
which  hath  but  his  owne  language.  And  to  sale  how  many  gentlewomen  and 
ladies  there  are,  that  beside  sound  knowledge  of  the  Greeke  and  Latine  toongs, 
are  thereto  no  lesse  skilfuU  in  the  Spanish,  Italian,  and  French,  or  in  some  one 
of  them,  it  resteth  not  in  me:  sith  I  am  persuaded,  that  as  the  noblenien  and 
gentlemen  do  surmount  in  this  behalfe,  so  these  come  verie  little  or  nothing  at 
all  behind  them  for  their  parts,  which  Industrie  God  continue,  and  accomplish 
that  which  otherwise  is  wanting  I"  Again,  a  few  lines  below,  he  remarks  of  the 
ladies  of  the  court,  that  some  of  them  employ  themselves  *'  in  continuall  reading 
either  of  the  holie  scriptures,  or  histories  of  our  owne  or  forren  nations  about  us, 
and  diverse  in  writing  volumes  of  their  owne,  or  translating  of  other  mens  into 
our  English  and  Latine  toongs ;"  *  employments  which  now  appear  to  us  very 
extraordinary  as  the  daily  occupations  of  a  court,  but  were,  then,  the  natural 
result  of  that  ardent  love  of  letters,  which  had  somewhat  suddenly  been  diffused 
through  the  higher  classes. 

Were  we,  however,  to  conclude,  that  the  same  erudite  taste  pervaded  the 
bulk  of  the  people,  or  even  the  middle  orders  of  society,  we  should  be  grossly 
mistaken.  Literature,  though  cultivated  with  enthusiasm  in  the  metropolis,  wa*$ 
confined  even  there  to  persons  of  high  rank,  or  to  those  who  were  subservient  to 
their  education  and  amusement.  In  the  country,  to  read  and  write  were  still 
esteemed  rare  accomplishments,  and  among  the  rural  gentry  of  not  the  first 
degree,  little  difference,  in  jgoint  of  literary  information,  was  perceptible  between 
the  master  and  his  menial  attendant.  Of  this  several  of  the  plays  of  Spakspeare 
and  Jonson  will  afford  evidence,  especially  the  comedies  of  the  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  and  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  to  which  a  striking  proof  may  be  added 
from  Burton,  who  wrote  just  at  the  close  of  the  Shakspearian  period;  and,  in 
treating  of  study,  as  a  cause  of  melancholy,  says, 

**  I  may  not  deny,  but  that  we  have  a  sprinkling  of  our  Gentry,  here,  and  there,  one,  excel- 
lently well  learned  ; — but  they  are  but  few  in  respect  of  the  multitude,  the  major  part  (and  some 
again  excepted,  that  are  indifferent)  are  wholly  bent  for  Hawks  and  Hounds,  and  carried  away 
many  times  with  intemperate  lust,  gaming  and  drinking.  If  they  read  a  book  at  any  time,  'tis  an 
EngUsb  Chronicle,  Sir  Huon  of  Bordeaux,  Amadisde  Oaule,  &c.,  a  play-book,  or  some  pam- 
phlet of  News,  and  that  at  seasons  only,  when  they  cannot  stir  abroad,  to  drive  away  time  ;  their 
sole  discourse  is  dogs,  hawks,  horses,  and  what  News  ?  If  some  one  have  been  a  traveller  In  Italy, 
or  as  far  as  the  Emperour*s  Court,  wintered  in  Orleance,  and  can  court  his  mistris  in  broken 
French,  wear  his  clothes  neatly  in  the  newest  fashion,  sing  some  choice  oui-landish  tunes,  dis- 
course of  lords,  ladles,  towns,  palaces,  and  cities,  he  is  compleat  and  to  be  admired :  other- 
wise he  and  they  are  much  at  one  ;  no  difference  betwixt  the  master  and  the  man,  but  worship- 
ful titles :  wink  and  choose  betwixt  him  that  sits  down  (clothes  excepted)  and  him  that  holds  the 
trencher  behind  him.*'  f 

It  is  to  the  court,  therefore,  and  its  attendants,  to  the  nobility,  higher  gentry, 
and  their  preceptors,  that  we  are  to  look  for  that  ardent  love  of  books  and  learning 
which  so  remarkably  distinguished  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  and  which 
was  destined,  in  another  century,  to  descend  into,  and  illuminate  the  larger 

*  Ilolinshed^s  Chronicles,  edit.  1807,  vol.  i.  p.  830. 
f  Burtoo'tf  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  fol.  edit  p.  S4 
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mas.«e8  of  our  population.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  more  forcibly  paint  Elizabeth's 
passion  for  books  and  learning,  than  a  passage  in  Harrison's  unadorned  but 
faithful  description  of  her  court: — 

**  FinaIKe,'*  says  ihat  interesting  pourtrayer  of  ancleDt  manners,  **  to  avoid  idlenesse,  and 
pnnreut  sundrie  transgressions,  otherwise  llltelie  to  be  commiUed  and  doone,  such  order  is 
taken,  that  everie  office  bath  either  a  bible,  or  a  booke  of  the  acts  and  moncmients  of  the  church 
of  England,  or  both,  beside  some  histories  and  chronicles  lieing  therein,  for  the  exercise  of  such  as 
come  into  the  same :  whereby  the  stranger  that  entereth  into  the  court  of  Engiand  upon  the  sud- 
den, shall  rather  imagine  himseife  to  come  Into  some  publike  schoole  of  the  uniYersiiles,  where 
manie  gave  eare  to  one  that  readeth,  than  into  a  princes  palace,  if  you  conferre  the  same  with 
those  of  other  nations.  Would  to  Ood  all  honourable  personages  would  take  the  example  of  hir 
graces  godlie  dealing  in  this  bebalfe,  and  shew  (heir  conformitie  unto  these  hir  so  good  beginnings ! 
which  If  they  would,  then  should  manie  grievous  offences  (wherewith  God  is  highlie  displeased) 
be  cnt  off  and  reslreined,  which  now  doo  reigne  exceedingUe,  In  most  noble  and  gentlemen's 
houses,  whereof  they  see  no  patteme  within  hir  graces  gates.)**  * 

Well  might  Mr.  Dibdin  apostrophize  this  learned  Queen  in  the  following  pictu^ 
resqtie  and  characteristic  terms  i-^ 

"  All  bail  to  the  sovereign ,  who,  bred  up  In  severe  habits  of  readlig  and  medltaUon,  loved  books 
and  sebeiari  to  the  very  t)oltom  of  her  heart !  I  consider  Elizabeth  as  a  royal  bibliomaniac  of 
transoeatfinl  tame  Wl  see  her,  in  imagination,  wearing  her  favourite  little  Veiume  ^Prayenr,t 
the  composition  of  Queen  Calharine  Parr,  and  Lady  Tirwit,  '  bound  in  solid  gold,  and  hanging  by 
a  gold  cliain  at  her  side,'  at  her  morning  and  evening  devotions-^-aAefwards,  as  she  became  firmly 
seated  upon  her  throne,  taking  an  interest  in  the  embellishments  of  the  Prager  Booi^,  %  which  goes 
under  her  own  name;  and  then  indulging  her  strong  bibiiomaniacal  appetites  In  fbsiering  the  insti- 
tution for  the  erecting  of  a  Library,  and  an  Academy  for  the  study  of  Antiquities  and  History."  % 

The  example  of  Elizabeth,  whose  taste  for  books  had  been  fostered  under  the 
tuition  of  Ascham,  was  speedily  followed  by  some  of  the  first  characters  in  the 
kingdom;  but  by  none  with  more  ardent  zeal  then  by  Archbishop  Parker,  who 
was  such  an  indefatigable  admirer  and  collector  of  curious  and  precious  books, 
and  of  every  thing  that  appertained  to  them,  that,  according  to  Strype,  ke  kept 
constantly  in  his  house  'Mrawers  of  pictures,  wood-*cutters,  painters,  limners, 
writers,  and  book-^binders,'— oneof  these  was  Lylye,  an  excellent  writer,  that  could 
counterfeit  any  antique  writing.  Him  the  archbishop  customarily  used  to  make 
old  books  compleat.**  *"  No  expense,  in  short,  was  spared,  by  this  amiable  and 
and  accomplished  divine,  in  procuring  the  most  rare  and  valuable  articles ;  his 
library  was  daily  increased  through  the  medium  of  numerous  agents,  whom  he 
employed,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  among  these  was  Batman,  the  author  of 
of  the  '^  Doome**  and  the  commentator  '^  uppon  Bartholome,*'  who,  we  are  told, 
purchased  for  him  not  less  than  6700  books  ''  in  the  space  of  no  more  than  four 
years."  ff 

To  Parker  succeeded  the  still  more  celebrated  names  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton  and 

*  Hofiiuii€d*tf  Chronicles,  vol.  i.  p.  S3L 

t  **  The  reader  is  Merred  to  an  accouot  of  a  preciously  bound  diminutiTe  ^fodly  book  (once  belonging 
to  ().  Eiiiabetb),  in  the  first  Toluroe  of  my  edition  of  the  BriliKh  *  Typographical  Antiquities,  p.  83.;  ffir 
wluicli,  I  nodenland,  the  present  owner  asks  the  sum  of  160/.  We  find  that  in  the  16th  year  of  EUiabeth's 
reign,  ihe  was  in  possession  of  *  One  Gosnell  booke,  covered  with  tissue  and  garnished  on  th'  inside  with 
the  cracifiz  and  the  Qoeene**  badges  of  silver  guilt,  pois  with  wodde,  leaves  and  all,  cxg  oi."  Archsolo- 
gia.  vd.  ziii.  p.  ttl. 

**  I  aa  inposictsion  of  the  ooTers  of  a  book,  bound  (A.  D.  1669)  in  thick  parohment  or  TelluDi,  which 
has  tlie  whole  length  portrait  of  Luther  on  one  side,  and  of  Calvin  on  the  other.  These  portraits,  which  are 
executed  with  uncommon  spirit  and  aocoracy,  are  enctrded  with  a  profusion  of  ornamental  borders  of  the 
most  exquisite  taste  and  riciiness  **  Bibliomania,  p.  158. 

t  '^  la  the  Prayer  Book  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Queen  Elixabeth's,  there  is  a  portrait  of  Her  Mo- 
jesb  liaediaf  upon  a  superb  cushion  with  elevated  hands,  in  prayer.  This  book  was  first  printed  in  1575 ; 
and  is  decorated  with  wood-cut  borders  of  cuniiderHble  spirit  and  beauty ;  representing,  among  other 
thinn,  acMBe  of  the  subjects  of  Holbein^n  Dance  of  Death.** 

(IKbdiii's  Bibliomania,  «d  edit  1811,  p.  329—331.  This  bookj  the  most  fascinating  which  has  eyer 
been  writtco  on  Bibliography,  is  already  scarce.  It  is  composed  m  the  highetit  tone  of  enthusiasm  for  tlie 
art.  and  its  dialogue  and  descriptions  are  given  with  a  mellowness,  a  warmth  and  racincss,  which  abso- 
lutely fix  and  enchant  the  reader. 

**  Strype's  Ufe  of  Parker,  p.  416,  629.  ft  ihid.  p.  638. 
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Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  men  to  whom  the  nation  is  indebted  for  two  of  the  iHost 
extensive  and  valuable  of  its  public  libraries.  The  enthusiasm  which  animated 
these  illustrious  characters  in  their  bibliographical  researches  is  almost  incredible, 
and  what  gives  an  imperishable  interest  to  their  biography  is,  that  their  morals 
were  as  pure  as  their  literary  zeal  was  glowing. 

Sir  Thomas  Bodley  was  singularly  fortunate  in  the  selection  of  Dr.  Thomas 
James  for  the  keeper  of  his  library,  whom  Camden  terms  '^vir  eruditus,  et  vere^ 
^t?JCtC\ofy*  and  of  whom  Fuller  says,  that  ''on  serious  consideration  one  wiU 
conclude  the  Library  made  for  him,  and  him  for  it,  like  tallies^  they  so  fitted  one 
another.  Some  men  live  like  mothes  in  libraries,  not  being  better  for  the  books, 
but  the  books  the  worse  for  them,  which  they  only  soile  with  their  fingers.  Not 
so  Dr.  James,  who  made  use  of  books  for  his  own  and  the  publique  good.  He 
knew  the  age  of  a  manuscript,  by  looking  upon  the  face  thereof,  and  by  the  form 
of  the  character  could  conclude  the  time  wherein  it  was  written."  "" 

Among  the  lovers  and  collectors  of  curious  books,  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
may  be  mentioned  Dr.  John  Dee,  notorious  for  his  magical  and  astrological  lore, 
and  who,  according  to  his  own  account,  possessed  a  library  Of  ''four  thousand 
volumes,  printed  and  unprinted,  bound  and  unbound,  valued  at  2000/.,'*  beside 
numerous  boxes  and  cases  of  very  rare  evidences  Irish  and  Welsh  ;  and  Captain 
Cox  of  Coventry,  whose  boudoir  of  romances  and  ballads  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  notice,  at  some  length,  in  the  succeeding  chapter. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  two  sovereigns  included  in  the  era  of  Shakspeare, 
should  have  felt  an  equally  unbounded  inclination  to  study  and  to  books.  So 
attached  was  James  to  bibliothecal  delights,  that  when  he  visited  the  Bodleian 
Library  in  1605,  he  is  said  by  Burton  to  have  exclaimed  on  his  departure,  "  if  it 
were  so  that  I  must  be  a  prisoner,  if  I  might  have  my  wish,  I  wbuid  desire  to 
have  no  other  prison  than  this  library,  and  to  be  chained  together  'with  so  many 
good  authors."  Burton  himself  was  one  of  the  most  inveterate  bibliomaniacs  of 
his  day ;  Uearne  tell  us  that  he  was  a  collector  of  "ancient  popular  Kttle  pieces," 
which,  together  with  a  multitude  of  books  of  the  best  kind,  he  gave  to  the  Bodleian 
Library.  In  the  preface  to  his  curious  folio,  he  speaks  of  his  eyes  aking  with 
reading,  and  his  fingers  with  turning  the  leaves  ;f  and  in  the  body  of  his  work, 
under  the  article  of  study,  he  expatiates,  in  the  highest  strain  of  enthusiasm,  on 
the  luxury  of  possessing  numerous  books : 

<<  We  have  thousands  of  authors  of  all  sorts,'*  he  observes;  *'  many  great  libraries  full  well 
furnished,  like  so  many  dishes  of  meat,  served  out  for  several  palates:  and  he  is  a  very  block  ihat 
is  affected  ivith  none  of  them. — I  could  even  live  and  dye  with--and  take  more  delight,  true  con- 
tent of  mind  in  them,  than  thou  hast  in  all  thy  weallh  and  sport,  how  rich  soever  thou  art. ^ 

Nicholas  Gerbe\ius,  that  good  old  man,  was  so  much  ravished  with  a  few  Greek  authors  restored  to 
light,  with  hope  and  desire  of  enjoying  the  rest,  that  he  exclaims  forthwith,  Arabibus  atque  Indis 
omnibus  erimus  ditiores.  We  shall  be  richer  than  all  the  Arabic  or  Indian  Princes ;  of  such 
esteem  they  were  with  him,  in  comparable  worth  and  value.'* — He  then  adopts  the  emphatic  lan- 
guage of  Hehuius :  **  i  no  sooner  come  into  the  Library,  but  1  bolt  the  door  to  me,  excluding  lust, 
ambition,  avarice,  and  all  such  vices,  whose  nurse  is  Idleness,  their  mother  Ignorance,  and 
Melancholy  herself,  and  in  the  very  lap  of  eternity,  amongst  so  many  divine  souls,  1  take  my  seat, 
with  so  lofty  a  spirit  and  sweet  content,  that  1  pity  all  our  great  ones,  and  rich  men  that  know  not 
Ibis  happiness.  1  am  not  ignorant  in  the  mean  time,"  he  adds,  *'  notwithstanding  this  which  f 
have  said,  how  barbarously  and  basely  for  the  most  part  our  ruder  Gentry  esteem  of  libraries  and 
books,  how  they  neglect  and  contemn  so  great  a  treasure,  so  inestimable  a  benefit.-^For  my  part 
1  pity  these  men,'^how  much  on  the  other  side,  are  all  we  bound  that  are  scholars,  to  those 
munificent  Ptolemies,  bountiful  Mscenates,  heroical  patrons,  divine  spirits,-*-^!/?  nobis  htpr  otia 
feeervnt^  Namque  erit  ille  mihi  semper  Deus — that  have  provided  for  us  so  many  well  furnished 
libraries  as  well  in  our  publick  Academies  in  most  cities,  as  in  our  private  Colledges?  How  shall 
1  remember  Sir  Thomas  Kodley,  amongst  the  rest.  Otho  Nicholson,  and  the  right  reverend  John 
Williams  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincolne,  (with  many  other  pious  acts)  who  besides  that  at  St.  John's 

*  PuUer'tt  Worthies,  part  ii.  p.  13.  f  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  Democritus  to  the  Reader,  p.  5. 
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College  Id  Cambridge,  thai  iu  WestmiDftter,  Is  now  likewise  in  Fieri  wilh  a  Library  at  Lincolne  (a 
ioMe  precedent  for  all  eorporate  towos  and  cities  to  imitate)  0  911am  te  memorem  (vir  iUtutrissime) 
quibuM  elogiiM  i"  * 

The  passion  for  letters  and  for  books,  which  was  thus  difliised  among  the  higher 
classes,  necessarily  occasioned  much  attention  to  be  paid  to  the  preservation  and 
decoration  of  libraries,  the  volumes  of  which,  however,  were  not  arranged  on  the 
shelves  in  the  manner  that  we  are  now  accustomed  to  see  them.  The  leaves,  and 
not  the  back,  were  placed  in  front,  in  order  to  exhibit  the  silk  strings  or  golden 
clasps  which  united  the  sides  of  the  cover.  Thus  Bishop  Earl,  describing  the 
character  of  a  young  gentleman  of  the  University,  says, — "His  study  has  com- 
monly handsome  shelves,  his  books  neat  silk  strings,  which  he  shews  to  his  father's 
man,  and  is  loth  to  unty  or  take  down  for  fear  of  misplacing." 

To  the  most  costly  of  these  embellishments,  the  golden  clasps,  Shakspeare  has 
referred,  both  in  a  metaphorical  and  literal  sense.  In  the  Twelfth  Night  the 
Duke,  addressing  the  supposed  Cesario,  exclaims — 
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I  have  unclasp*d 


To  thee  the  book  even  of  my  secret  soul ;"  Act.  i.  sc.  4. 

and  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Lady  Capulet  observes, 

^  That  book  in  many's  eyes  doth  share  the  glory. 
That  in  gold  clasp»  locks  in  the  golden  sto^y.*'       Act.  i.  sc.  3. 

It  appears,  indeed,  that  the  art  of  ornamenting  the  exterior  of  books  was  carried, 
at  this  period,  to  a  lavish  eii;tent,  jewels,  as  well  as  gold,  being  employed  to 
enhance  their  splendoui;.  Let  us  listen  to  the  directions  of  the  judicious 
Peacham,  on  this  head,  a  contemporary  authority,  who  has  thought  it  not  un- 
necessary to  subjoin  the  best  mode  of  keeping  books,  and  the  best  site  for  a 
library. 

**Havea  care,"  says  he,  '*  or  keeping  your  bookes  handsome,  and  well  bound,  not  casting 
away  over  much  in  their  gilding  or  stringing  for  ostentation  sake,  like  the  prayer-bookes  of  girles 
and  gallants,  which  are  carried  to  Church  but  for  their  out-sides.  Yet  for  your  owne  use  spare 
them  not  for  notiiig  or  interlining  (if  they  be  printed),  for  it  is  not  likely  you  mean  to  be  a  gainer 
by  them,  when  ypu  have  done  with  them  :  neither  suffer  them  through  negligence  to  mold  and 
b^  moatb-eaten,  or  want  their  strings  or  covers. -^-Suffer  Ihem  not  to  lye  neglected,  who  must  make 
you  regarded  ;  and  goe  in  lorn  coates,  ivho  must  apparrell  your  mind  with  the  ornaments  of  know- 
ledge, above  the  roabesand  riches  of  the  most  magnificent  Princes. 

**  To  avoyde  the  inconvenience  of  rooaths  and  moldinesse,  let  your  study  bt  placed,  and  your 
windows  open  if  it  may  be,  towards  the  East,  for  where  it  looketh  South  or  West,  the  au-e  being 
ever  subijeet  to  moisture,  moatbes  are  bred  and  darkisbnesse  encreased,  whereby  your  maps  and 
pietoret  will  quickly  become  pale,  losing  their  life  and  colours,  or  rotting  upon  their  cloalh,  or 
paper,  decay  past  all  helpe  and  recovery."  t 

The  interior,  also,  as  well  as  the  exterior,  of  books,  had  acquired  a  high  degree 
of  richness  and  finishing  during  the  era  of  which  we  are  treating.  The  black- 
letter,  Roman,  and  Italic  types  were  in  general  clear,  sharp,  and  strong,  and 
though  the  splendid  art  of  illumination  had  ceased  to  be  practised  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  in  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  printing,  the  loss  was  compen- 
sated for,  by  more  correct  ornamental  capital  initials,  cut  with  great  taste  and 
spirit  on  wood  and  copper^  and  by  engraved  borders  and  title-pages.  Portraits 
were  also  frequently  introduced  in  the  initials,  especially  by  the  celebrated  printers 
Jugge  and  Day,  the  latter  of  whom,  patronised  by  Archbishop  Parker,  became  in 
his  turn  the  patron  of  Fox  the  martyrologist,  in  the  first  edition  of  whose  book, 
1563,  and  in  Day^s  ^ition  of  Dee's  ''  General  and  Rare  Memorials  pertayning  to 
the  perfecte  Arte  of  Navigation,*'  folio,  1577,  may  be  found  an  admirable  specimen 
of  this  style  of  decoration,  the  capital  initial  C  including  a  portrait  of  Elizabeth 

*  Aiuilony  of  M.lancholy,  p.  176, 177.  t  The  Compleat  Gentleman.  2i  cd.  p.  &4. 
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sitting  in  state^  and  attended  by  three  of  her  ministers. "  A  similar  mode  of  costly 
ornamenture  issued  from  the  presses  of  Grafton,  Witchurch,  Bill,  and  Barker, 
and  perhaps  in  no  period  of  our  annals  has  this  species  of  decorative  typography 
been  earried  to  a  higher  state  of  perfection.  Some  very  grotesque  ornaments,  it  is 
true,  and  some  degree  of  aiTectation  were  occasionally  exhibited  in  title-pages, 
and  to  one  of  the  latter  class,  very  common  in  this  age,  Shakspeare  alludes  in  the 
Second  Part  of  King  Henry  IV.,  where  Northumberland,  describing  the  ap- 
proach of  a  messenger,  says, 

— —  *<  This  man's  brow,  like  to  a  titl«4ear, 
Foretells  the  nature  of  a  tragic  Tolume ; " 

imagery  drawn  from  the  custom  of  printing  elegiac  poems  with  the  title-page,  and 
every  intermediate  leaf,  entirely  black ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  valuable  books,  and 
especially  the  Bible,  had  more  splendid  and  minutely  ornamental  finishing  be- 
stowed upon  their  pages,  than  has  since  occurred,  in  this  country,  until  towards 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

It  had  been  fortunate,  if  accuracy  in  typography  had  kept  pace  with  the  taste 
for  decoration ;  but  this,  with  few  exceptiods,  may  be  said  never  to  have  been  the 
case,  and  about  the  termination  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  the  era  of  total  incorrectness, 
as  Mr.  Steevens  remarks,  commenced,  when  *'  works  of  all  kinds  appeared  with 
the  disadvantage  of  more  than  their  natural  and  inherent  imperfections;"  an  as- 
sertion sufDciently  borne  out  by  the  state  in  which  the  dramatic  poetry  of  this 
|)eriod  was  published.  It  may  be  added  that  the  Black-letter  continued  to  be  the 
prevailing  type  during  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  but  seems  to  have  nearly  deserted 
the  English  press  before  the  demise  of  her  successor. 

Of  what  extent  was  the  Library  of  Shakspeare,  and  of  what  its  chief  treasures 
consisted,  can  now  only  he  the  subject  of  conjecture.  That  he  was  a  lover  and 
collector  of  books  more  particularly  within  the  pale  of  his  own  language,  and  in 
the  range  of  elegant  literature,  is  sufficiently  evidenced  by  his  own  works.  A 
*^  Bibliotheca  Shakspeariana"  may,  in  fact,  be  drawn,  from  the  industry  of  his 
commentators,  who  have  sought  for,  and  quoted,  almost  every  book  to  which  he 
has  been  directly  or  remotely  indebted.  The  disquisitions  indeed  into  which  wo 
are  about  to  enter  will  pretty  accurately  point  out  the  species  of  books  which 
principally  ornamented  his  shelves,  and  may  preclude  any  other  remark  here,  than 
that  the  chief  wealth  of  his  collection  consisted  of  Historic,  Romantic,  and  Poetic 
Literature,  in  all  their  various  branches. 

Philological  or  grammatical  literature,  as  applied  to  the  English  language,  ap- 
pears to  have  made  little  progress  until  after  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
We  are  told  by  Roger  Ascham  in  1544,  the  period  of  the  publication  of  his  Toxo- 
philus,  that  '*  as  for  the  Latine  or  Greeke  tongue,  everye  thinge  is  so  excellently e 
done  in  them,  that  none  can  do  better ;  in  the  Englishe  tongue,  contrary,  everye 
thinge  in  a  manner  so  meanlye  both  for  the  matter  and  handelinge,  that  no'  man 
can  do  worse.  For  therein  the  least  learned,  for  the  most  part,  have  been  alwayes 
most  readye  to  write."  The  Toxophilus  of  this  useful  and  engaging  writer,  was 
written  in  his  native  tongue,  with  the  view  of  presenting  the  public  with  a  spe- 
cimen of  a  purer  and  more  correct  English  style  than  that  to  which  they  had 
hitherto  been  accustomed ;  and  with  the  hope  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  learned 
from  the  exclusive  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin,  to  the  cultivation  of  their  ver- 
nacular language.  The  result  which  he  contemplated  was  attained,  and,  from 
the  period  of  this  publication,  the  shackles  of  Latinity  were  broken,  and  composi- 
tion in  English  prose  became  an  object  of  eager  and  successful  attention. 

Previous  to  the  exertions  of  Ascham,  very  few  writers  can  be  mentioned  as  af- 
fording any  model  for  English  style.  If  we  except'the  Translation  of  Froissart  by 
Bourchier,  Lord  Berners,  in  1523,  and  the  History  of  Richard  III.  by  Sir  Thomas 
More,  certainly  compositions  of  great  merit,  we  shall  find  it  difficult  to  produce  an 

*  DibUlu'«  Tjpograplnoal  Autiquitlcs,  p.  ?5. 
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author  of  much  value  for  his  vernacular  prose.  On  the  contrary,  very  soon  after 
the  appearance  of  the  Toxophilus,  we  find  harmony  and  beauty  in  English  style 
emphatically  praised  and  enjoined.  Thus  in  the  '^  Arte  of  Rhethorike  for  the  use 
of  all  suche  as  are  studious  of  Eloquence,  sette  forthe  in  Englishe  by  Thomas 
Wilson/'  1553,  fol.  85,  86,  we  are  informed  that  many  now  aspired  to  write 
English  elegantly. 

'^  When  we  have  learned,"  remarks  this  critic,  '*  osaall  and  acciulomable  wordes  to  set  Torlhe 
our  roeaDynge,  we  ought  to  joyne  tbem  together  in  aple  order,  that  the  eare  mate  delite  in  hearynge 
the  harmonic.  1  Itnowe  some  £nglishemen,  that  in  this  poinct  have  suche  a  gift  in  the  Englishe 
as  fewe  in  Latin  have  the  lilie;  and  therefore  delite  the  Wise  and  Learned  so  muche  with  their 
pleasaunte  composition,  that  many  rejoyce  when  thei  mate  heare  suchCi  and  thinke  muche  leamyng 
i^golte  when  they  male  talke  with  them."  The  TWaUie  of  Wilson  powerfully  assisted  the  cause 
which  AKham  had  been  advocating  ;  it  displays  much  sagacity  and  good  sense,  and  greatly  con- 
tributed to  clear  the  language  tnm  the  alDectation  consequent  on  the  introduction  of  foreign  words 
and  idiom.  The  licentiousness,  in  this  respect,  was  carried,  indeed,  at  this  time,  to  such  a 
height,  that  those  who  affected  more  than  ordinary  refinement,  either  in  conversation  or  writing, 
so  Italianated  or  Latinized  their  English,  as  to  be  scarcely  intelligible  to  the  common  people. 
VVilson  severely  satirizes  this  absurd  practice.  "  Some,"  says  he,  *'  seke  so  farre  for  outlandishe 
Englishe,  that  they  forget  altogether  their  mother's  language.  And  1  dare  siveare  this,  if  some  of 
their  mothers  were  alive,  thei  were  not  able  to  tel  what  thei  sale:  and  yet  these  fine  Englishe 
clerkes  wil  sale  thei  speake  in  their  mother  tongue,  if  a  man  should  charge  them  for  couolerfeityng 
the  kinges  Englishe. — He  that  cometh  lately  out  of  Fraunce,  will  talke  Frenche  Englishe,  and 
never  bloshe  at  the  matter.  Another  choppes  in  with  Englishe  Italianated,  and  applieth  the  Italian 
pbraise  to  our  Englishe  speakyng. — The  unlearned  or  folishe  phantasticall,  that  smelles  but  of 
learoyng  (suche  fellowes  as  have  seene  learned  men  in  their  dales)  will  so  Latin  their  tongues, 
that  the  simple  cannot  but  wonder  at  their  talke,  and  thinke  surely  thei  speake  by  some  revelaclon. 
1  know  them,  that  thinke  Rhetorike  to  stande  wholle  upon  darke  wordes  ;  and  he  that  can  catche 
an  ynkehorne  terme  by  the  taile,  hym  thei  compt  to  bo  a  fine  Englishman  and  a  good  rhetori- 
cian.** He  then  adds  a  specimen  of  this  style  from  a  letter  **  devised  by  a  Lincolneshire  man  for 
a  volde  benefice,"  addressed  to  the  Lord  Chancellor; — *^  Ponderyng,  eipendyng,  and  revolutyng 
with  myself,  your  ingent  affabililie,  and  ingenious  capacitie,  for  mundane  affaires,  1  cannot  but 
celebrate  and  extoll  your  magnificall  deiterltie  above  all  other.  For  how  could  you  have  adapted 
soche  illustrate  prerogative,  and  dominiall  superiorltle,  if  the  fecunditie  of  your  ingenie  had  not 
been  so  fertile  and  wonderfull  pregnaunt,  &c.*'  That  the  same  species  of  pedantry  continued  to 
prevail  in  1580,  we  have  the  testimony  of  Pultenham,  who,  in  his  chapter  ''  Or  Language," 
observes  that  **  weflnde  in  our  English  writers  many  wordes  and  speaches  amendable,  and  ye 
shall  see  in  some  many  inkhorne  termes  so  ill  affected  brought  in  by  men  of  learning  as  preachers 
and  scboolemasters  :  and  many  straunge  termes  of  other  languages  by  Secretaries  and  Merchaunts 
and  travailours,  and  many  darke  wordes  and  not  usual  nor  well  sounding,  though  they  t>e  dayly 
spok  in  Court."  * 

Before  Puttenham,  however,  had  published,  another  and  a  still  more  dangerous 
mode  of  corruption  had  infected  English  composition.  In  1581,  John  Lilly,  a 
dramatic  poet,  published  a  Romance  in  two  parts,  of  which  the  first  is  entitled 
**  Euphues,  The  Anatomy  of  Wit,**  and  the  second, ''  Euphues  and  his  England.** 
This  production  is  a  tissue  of  antithesis  and  alliteration,  and  therefore  jtistly  en- 
titled to  the  appellation  of  affected ;  but  we  cannot  with  Berkenhout  consider  it  as 
a  most  contemptible  piece  of  nonsense.**  f  The  moral  is  uniformly  good;  the 
vices  and  follies  of  the  day  are  attacked  with  much  force  and  keenness;  there  is 
in  it  much  display  of  the  manners  of  the  times,  and  though,  as  a  composition,  it  is 
very  meretricious,  and  sometimes  absurd  in  point  of  ornament,  yet  the  con- 
struction of  its  sentences  is  frequently  turned  with  peculiar  neatness  and  spirit, 
though  with  much  monotony  of  cadence.  William  Webbe,  no  mean  judge, 
speaking  of  those  who  had  attained  a  good  grace  and  sweet  vein  in  eloquence, 
adds, 

'  Among  whom  1  think  there  is  none  that  will  gainsay  but  Master  John  Lilly  hath  deserved 
most  high  commendations,  as  he  i^  ho  hath  stepped  one  step  farther  therein  than  any  since  he  first 
began  the  witty  discourse  of  bis  Euphues,  whose  works  surely  in  respect  of  his  singular  eloquence 

*  .%rte  of  E.ii^IUli  Poefic,  1&89,  p.  121.  t  Biograpliia  Literaria,  p.  377. 
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and  brave  composition  of  apt  words  and  tentencei,  let  the  learo^  eiamioe,  and  make  a  tryall 
thereof  through  all  parts  of  rhetoric  in  fit  phrases,  in  pithy  sentences,  in  gallant  tropes,  in  flowing 
speech,  in  plain  sense ;  and  surely  in  my  Judgment  I  thinic  he  will  yield  bim  that  verdict,  which 
Quintiiian  giveth  of  both  the  best  orators,  Demptlhenes  and  Tully ;  that  from  one  nothing  may 
be  lalten  away,  and  to  the  other  nothing  may  be  added  ;"  * 

an  encomium  that  was  repeated  by  Nash,  Lodge,  and  Meres,  but  which  should 
be  contrasted  with  the  sounder  opinion  of  Drayton,  who  in  his  Epistle  of  Poets  and 
Poesy,  mentioning  the  noble  Sidney, 


«  That  heroe  for  numbers  and  for  prose,** 


observe^  that  he 


•■»■ 


"  thoroughly  pacVi  our  tamguage  as  to  show 


The  plenteous  Eoglith  hand  in  band  might  go 
With  Greek  and  Latin,  and  did  first  reduce 
Our  tongue  from  Lilian  writing  then  in  use  ; 
Talking  of  stones,  stars,  plants,  of  Ibbes,  files, 
Playingwith  words,  and  idle  similies, 
As  th*  Endish  apes,  and  very  sanies  be 
or  every  thing  that  they  do  hear  and  see, 
80  imitating  his  ridiculous  tricks. 
They  speak  and  write,  all  like  mere  lunattcs." 

Yet  the  most  correct  description  of  the  merits  and  defects  of  this  once  celebrated 
author  has  been  given  by  Oldys,  in  his  '*  Librarian,**  p.  90,  who  remarks  that 

"  Lilly  was  a  man  of  great  reading,  good  memory,  ready  faculty  of  application,  and  uncommon 
eloquence ;  but  be  ran  into  a  vast  excess  of  allusion ;  in  sentence  and  conformity  of  style  he 
seldom  speaks  directly  to  the  purpose,  but  is  continually  carried  away  by  one  odd  allusion  or 
simile  or  other  (out  of  natural  history,  that  is  yet  fabulous  and  not  true  in  nature),  and  that  still 
overborne  by  more,  thiCk  upon  the  back  of  one  another ;  and  through  an  eternal  affectation  of 
sententiousness  keeps  to  such  a  formal  measure  of  his  periods  as  soon  grows  Uresome ;  and  so, 
by  confining  himself  to  shape  his  sense  so  frequently  into  one  artificial  cadence,  however  In- 
genious or  harmonious,  abridges  that  variety  which  the  style  should  be  admired  for." 

So  greatly  was  the  style  of  Euphues  admired  in  the  court  of  Elizabeth,  and,  in- 
deed, throughout  the  kingdom,  that  it  became  a  proof  of  refined  manners  to  adopt 
its  phraseology.  Edward  Blount,  who  repubhshed  six  of  Lilly's  plays,  in  1632, 
under  the  title  of  '^  Sixe  Court  Comedies,**  declares  that  '*  Our  nation  are  in  his 
debt  for  a  new  English  which  hee  taught  them,  Euphues  and  his  England,**  he 
addS|  **  began  first  that  language.  AH  oqr  ladies  were  then  his  scollers;  and  that 
beautie  in  court  who  could  not  parley  Euphuesme,  was  as  little  regarded  as  shee 
which  now  there  speakes  not  French  ;**  a  representation  certainly  not  exagge- 
rated; for  Ben  Jonson,  describing  a  fashionably  lady,  makes  her  address  her 
gallant  in  the  following  terms : — *'  0  master  Brisk  (as  it  is  in  Euphuesj,  hard  is 
the  choice  when  one  is  compelFd,  either  by  silence  to  die  with  grief,  or  by  speak- 
ing, to  liye  with  shame  :**  upon  which  Mr.Whalley  observes,  that  the  court  ladies 
in  Elizabeth*s  time  had  all  the  phrases  of  Euphues  by  heart,  f 

Scarcely  had  corruption  from  this  source  ceased  to  violate  the  purity  and  pro- 
priety of  our  language,  when  the  fashion  of  interlarding  composition  with  a  per- 
petual series  of  Latin  quotations  commenced;  a  custom  which  continued  until  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  James,  and  gave  to  the  style  of  this  period  a  complexion  the 
most  heterogeneous  and  absurd,  being,  in  fact,  composed  of  two  languages,  half 
Latin  and  half  English.  Of  this  barbarous  and  pedantic  habit,  the  works  of  Bishop 
Andrews  afford  the  most  flagrant  instance;  an  example  which,  we  have  reason  to 
regret,  was  followed  too  closely  by  Robert  Burton,  who,  when  he  trusts  to  his  na- 
tive tongue,  has  written  in  a  style  at  once  simple  and  impressive. 

These  aflectations,  arising  from  the  use  of  inkhorn  terms,  of  antithesis,  allite- 
ration, arbitrary  orthography^  and  the  perpetual  intermixture  of  Latin  phraseo- 

*  Vide  Oldyi't  British  Librarian,  p.  90.  t  E^very  Man  Out  of  Uia  Honour,  act.  t.  ic.  10. 
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logy,  have  been  deservedly  and  powerfully  ridiculed  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and 
Shakspeare ;  by  the  former  under  the  character  of  Rombus,  a  village  schoolmaster, 
in  a  masque,  presented  to  Her  Majesty  in  Wansted  Garden,  and  by  the  latter  in 
the  person  of  Holofernes  in  Love's  Labour's  Lost.  The  satire  of  Sir  Philip  is  sup- 
ported with  humour;  Her  Majesty  is  supposed  to  have  parted,  by  her  presence, 
a  violent  contest  between  two  shepherds  for  the  affection  of  the  Lady  of  the  May, 
on  which  event  Rombus  comes  forward  with  a  learned  oration. 

'*  Now  Ibe  IbuDder-lhamping  Jove  Iransfused  his  dotes  into  your  eicellent  Tormosilie,  which 
ha? e  with  your  respleodeot  beames  thus  segregated  the  enmity  of  these  rurall  animals ;  I  am 
PoientiMtima  Damma,  a  Schoole-raaster,  that  is  to  say,  a  Pedagogue,  one  not  a  little  versed  in 
the  discipllnating  or  the  juvenali  trie,  wherein  (to  my  laud  I  say  it)  1  use  such  geemctrical  pro- 
portions, as  neither  wanted  mansuetude  nor  correction,  for  so  it  is  described; 

'  Parcare  subjectos,  et  debellire  superbos.' 

"  Yet  bath  not  the  pulchritude  of  my  vertues  protected  me  from  the  contaminating  hands  of 
these  Plebeians ;  for  coming  sohanmodo,  to  have  parted  ttieir  sanguinolent  fray,  they  yeelded  me 
no  more  reverence,  than  if  1  bad  been  some  Peeon'out  Ashais.  I,  even  1,  Uiat  am,  who  am  1? 
Diiri  vtrbut  sapiento  satum  est  But  what  said  that  Troian  JBneoMf  when  be  sojourned  in  the 
surging  sulkes  of  the  sandiferous  seas,  Hcbc  olim  menumoMse  juvebi'l.  Well,  well,  eui  pn>postto8 
reperfebOf  the  puritle  of  the  verity  is  thai  a  certaine  Pulchra  pueUa  prqfeeto,  elected  and  consti- 
tuted by  the  integrated  determination  of  all  this  topographical!  region  as  the  soveraigne  Ladie  of 
this  Dame  Mates  month,  hath  beene  quodammodo  hunted,  as  you  would  say,  pursued  by  two,  a 
brace,  a  couple,  a  cast  of  young  men,  to  whom  the  crafty  coward  Cupid  had  inquam  delivered 
his  direp-doiorous  dart  ;'*  here  the  May-Lady  intefering  calls  him  a  tedious  fool,  and  dismisses 
him ;  upon  which  in  anger  be  eidaims, — 

'*  O  Thnpori,  0  Maribusl  in  profession  a  cbllde,  in  dignitie  a  woman,  in  yeares  a  Ladie,  In 
tifteriM  a  maide,  should  thus  turpifie  the  reputation  of  my  doctrine,  with  the  superscription  of  a 
foole,  O  Tempori,  0  MoribusP*  * 

The  Schoolmaster  of  Shakspeare  appears,  from  the  researches  of  Warburton 
and  Dr.  Farmer,  to  have  been  intended  as  a  satire  upon  John  Florio,  whose  *'  First 
Fruits,  or  Dialogues  in  Italian  and  English,"  were  published  in  1578,  his  Second 
in  1591,  and  his  **  Worlde  of  Wordes"  in  1598.  He  was  ludicrously  pedantic,  dog- 
matic, and  assuming,  and  gave  the  first  affront  to  the  dramatic  poets  of  his  day, 
by  afBrming  that  ^*  the  plaies  that  they  plaie  in  England,  are  neither  right  co- 
medies, nor  right  tragedies;  but  representations  of  histories  without  any  decorum." 
The  character  of  Holofernes,  however,  while  it  caricatures  the  peculiar  folly  and 
ostentation  of  Florio,  holds  up  to  ridicule,  at  the  same  time,  the  general  pedantry 
and  literary  affectations  of  the  age ;  and  amongst  these  very  particularly  the  absurd 
innovations  which  Lilly  had  introduced.  Sir  Nathaniel,  praising  the  specimen  of 
alliteration  which  Holofernes  exhibits  in  his  '^  extemporal  epitaph,"  calls  it  '^  a 
rare  talent;"  upon  which  the  schoolmaster  comments  on  the  compliment  in  a 
manner  which  pretty  accurately  describes  the  fantastic  genius  of  the  author  of 
Euphues : 

"  This  is  a  gift  that  I  have,  simple,  simple ;  a  foolisb  extravagant  spirit,  full  of  forms,  figures, 
shapes,  objeets,  ideasi  apprehensions,  motions,  revolutions :  these  are  begot  in  the  ventricle  of 
roeoMry,  nourished  in  the  womb  of  pia  mater;  and  delivered  upon  the  mellowing  of  occasion  f' 
and  subsequently  in  a  strain  of  good  sense  not  very  common  from  the  mouth  of  this  imperious 
pedant,  be  sUll  more  definitely  points  out  the  foppery  of  Lilly  l)oth  in  style  and  pronunciation,— 
*'  He  is  too  picked/'  he  remarlts,  *'  too  spruce,  too  affected,  too  odd,  as  it  were,  too  peregrinate, 
as  1  nuy  call  it. — He  draiveth  out  the  thread  of  bis  verbosity  finer  than  the  staple  of  his  argument. 
1  abbor  such  fanatical  phantasms,  such  insociable  and  point  devise  companions ;  such  racliers  of 
orthography,  as  to  speali,  doul,  fine,  when  he  should  say,  doubt;  det^  when  he  should  pronounce, 
debt;  d,  e,  b,  t;  not  d,  e,  t:  he  clepeth  a  calf,  cauf;  half,  hauf;  neighbour,  vocatiir nebour  i 
neigb,  abbreviated,  ne:  This  is  abhominable  (which  he  would  call  abominable),  it  insinuatetb 
meofinsanie;  Ne  inteUigh  domine ?  to  malte  frantic,  lunatic." 

Yet,  notwithstanding  these  various  attempts,  all  tending  to  corrupt  the  purity 

«  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  VVorki,  7th  edit.  16S9,  fol,  p.  619,  620. 
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of  our  language,  and  originating  from,  the  pedantic  taste  of  the  age,  and  from  a 
love  of  novelty  and  over-refinement,  English  style  more  rapidly  improved  during 
the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  than  has  been  the  case  in  any  previous  or 
subsequent  period  of  our  annals.  To  establish  this  assertion,  we  have  only  to 
appeal  to  the  great  writers  of  this  era,  and  among  these,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
mention  the  names  of  Ralegh,  Hooker,  Bacon,  and  Daniel,  masters  of  a  style,  at 
once  vigorous,  perspicuous,  and  often  richly  modulated.  If  to  this  brief  catalogue, 
though  adequate  to  our  purpose,  we  add  the  prose  of  Ascham,  Sidney,  Southwell, 
KnoUes,  Hakewell,  and  Peacham,  still  omitting  many  authors  of  much  merit,  it 
may  justly  be  affirmed,  that  no  specimens  of  excellence  in  dignified  and  serious 
composition  could  be  wanting  as  exemplars.  That  the  good  sense  of  the  age  was 
aware  of  the  value  of  these  writers,  in  point  of  style,  though  surrounded  by  in- 
novations supported  by  rank  and  fashion,  may  be  concluded  from  the  admonitions 
of  Peacham,  who  in  his  chapter  ''  Of  style,  in  speaking  and  writing,**  not  only  de- 
scribes the  style  which  ought  to  be  adopted,  but  enumerates  the  authors  who 
have  afforded  the  best  examples  of  it  for  the  student. 

**  Let  your  style,"  be  admirably  observes,  "  bee  fbraished  vitb  solid  matler,  and  compact  of 
the  best,  choice,  and  most  familiar  words ;  taking  beed  of  speaicing,  or  wriUng  sucli  words,  os 
men  shall  rather  admire  than  understand. — Flowing  at  one  and  the  selfe  same  height,  nciiher 
taken  in  and  knit  op  too  short,  that,  like  rich  hangings  of  Arras  or  Tapistry,  thereby  lose  their 
grace  and  beautie,  as  Tbemistocles  was  wont  to  say  *.  nor  suffered  to  spread  so  farre,  like  solt 
Musicke  in  an  open  field,  whose  delicioas  sweetnesse  vanishelh,  and  is  lost  in  the  ay  re. 

'*  To  heipe  yourselfe  herein,  make  choice  of  those  authors  in  prose,  who  speake  the  best  and 
purest  English.  I  would  commend  unto  you  (though  fh>m  more  antiquity)  the  '*  Life  of 
Richard  Uie  Third,'*  wriUen  by  Sir  Thomas  More;  Uie  «^  Arcadia**  of  the  noble  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  whom  Du  Bartas  makes  one  of  the  foure  columnes  of  our  language ;  the  '*  Essayes,  and 
other  peeces  of  tlie  excellent  master  of  eloquence,  my  Lord  of  S.  Albanes,**  ivho  possessed  not 
onely  eloquence,  but  all  good  learning,  as  hereditary  k>olh  by  father  and  mother.  ^  ou  have  then 
'<  M.  Hooker,  his  Policy  :**  ''  Henry  the  Fourth,"  well  written  by  S.  John  Heyward;  that  Grst 
part  of  our  English  Kings,  by  M.  Samuel  Daniel.  There  are  many  others  I  know,  but  these  will 
tast  you  best,  as  proceeding  from  no  vulgar  judgment."  * 

With  regard  to  the  state  of  colloquial  language  during  this  epoch,  it  may  safely 
be  asserted,  that  a  reference  to  the  works  of  Shakspeare  will  best  acquaint  us  with 
the  **  diction  of  common  life,"  with  the  tone  of  conversation  which  prevailed 
both  in  the  higher  and  lower  ranks  of  society ;  for  the  dialogue  of  his  most  perfect 
comedies  is,  by  many  degrees,  more  easy,  lively,  and  perspicuous,  than  that  ol 
any  other  contemporary  dramatic  writer. 

It  is  by  no  means,  however,  our  wish  to  infer,  from  what  has  been  said  in 
praise  of  the  prose  writers  of  this  period,  that  they  are  to  be  considered  as  perfect 
models  in  the  nineteenth  century ;  on  the  contrary,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the 
best  of  them  exhibit  abundant  proof  of  quaintness  and  prolixity,  of  verbal  pe- 
dantry and  inverted  phraseology ;  and  though  the  language,  through  their  in- 
fluence, made  unparalleled  strides,  and  fully  unfolded  its  copiousness,  energy, 
and  strength,  it  remained  greatly  deficient  in  correctness  and  polish,  in  selection 
of  words,  and  harmony  of  arrangement.f 

These  defects,especially  the  two  latter,  are  to  be  attributed,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  philological  studies  being  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  learned  languages, 
a  subject  of  complaint  with  a  few  individuals,  who  lamented  the  neglect  which 
this  classical  enthusiasm  entailed  on  their  native  tongue.  Thus  Arthur  Golding, 
in  some  verses  prefixed  to  Baret*s  Alviarie,  after  observing  that 


*'  all  good  inditers  iind- 


Our  Inglishe  tung  driven  almost  out  of  kind, 


*  Peacham's  Compleat  Gentleman,  4to.  ^1  edit.   p.  43,  63. 

i*  For  specimens  of  the  prose  writers  of  this  period,  the  introduction  of  which  would  he  too  digref(Hiv(> 
for  theplan  Qf  this  work,  I  venture  to  refer  the  reader  to  my  Iflssays  on  the  Tatler,  Spectator,  aiid  Guar- 
dian, nOSi.  vol.  ii.  part  3.  Bssaj  [[.  on  the  Progress  and  Merits  of  English  Style ;  or  to  bumett's  S{k:ci- 
meiis  of  ICiiglish  Prose  Writers,  vol.  ii.  1607. 
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Ditmembred,  hacked,  majrined,  rent  and  torne, 
Defaced,  patched,  mard,  aod  made  a  skorne,** 

adds  with  great  truth  and  good  sense, 

^  No  doubt  but  men  should  shortly  find  there  is 
As  perfect  onler,  as  firm  certeintie. 
As  grounded  rules  to  trie  out  things  amisse, 
As  much  sweete  grace,  as  great  Tarietie 
Of  wordes  and  phraxes,  as  good  quantitie 

For  f  erse  or  proze  in  Ingtish  every  waie, 

As  any  comen  language  hath  this  daie. 
And  were  yrie  given  as  well  to  like  our  owne, 
And  for  to  dense  it  from  the  noisome  wiede 
Of  afiectation  which  hath  overgrowne 
Ungraciously  the  good  and  native  s^ede, 
As  for  to  borrowe  where  w^  have  no  n£ede : 

It  would  pricke  n^re  the  learned  tungs  in  strength, 

Perchance,  aud  match  m^  some  of  them  at  length."  * 

The  ardour  for  classical  acquisition  was,  at  this  time,  indeed,  so  prevalent 
among  the  learned  and  the  great,  that  the  mythology  as  well  as  the  diction  of 
the  dnctents  became  fashionable.  The  amusements,  and  even  the  furniture  of  the 
opulent,  their  shows,  and  masques,  the  hangings  and  the  tapestries  of  their 
liouses,  and  their  very  cookery,  assumed  an  erudite,  and  what  would  now  be 
termed,  a  pedantic  cast. 

**  Every  thing,"  says  Warton,  speakiog  of  this  era,  **  was  Unclured  with  ancient  history  and 
rojtbology. — When  the  Queen  paraded  through  a  country  town,  almost  every  pageant  was  a 
panlbeoo.  When  she  paid  a  visit  at  the  bouse  of  any  of  her  [nobility,  at  entering  the  ball  she 
was  saluted  by  ihe  Penates,  and  conducted  to  her  privy -chamber  by  Mercury.  Even  the  pastry- 
cooks were  esperl  mylhologists.  At  dinner,  select  transformations  of  Ovid's  metamorphoses  were 
nhibited  In  confectionary:  and  the  splendid  iceing  of  an  immense  hislqric  plumb  cake,  was 
embossed  with  a  delicious  basso-relievo  of  the  destruction  of  Troy.  In  the  aflernoon,  when  she 
condescended  to  walk  in  the  garden,  the  lake  was  covered  with  Tritons  and  Nereids :  the  pages 
of  the  fiiiiiily  were  converted  into  Wood-nymphs,  who  peeped  nrora  every  bower :  and  the  footmen 
gamboled  over  the  lawns  in  the  figure  of  Satyrs.'*  f 

In  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  same  taste  descended  to  the  inferior  orders  of 
society,  owing  to  the  numerous  versions  which  rapidly  appeared  of  the  best 
writers  of  Greece  and  Rome,  The  rich  catalogue  of  translations  to  which  Shak- 
speare  had  access,  may  be  estimated  from  the  very  accurate  list  which  is  inserted 
in  the  Variorum  editions  of  the  poet,  and  before  the  death  of  James  the  First, 
not  a  single  classic,  we  believe,  of  any  value,  remained  unfamiliarized  to  the 
English  reader. 

The  heightwhich  classical  learning  had  attained  about  the  year  1570,  may  bo 
estimated  from  the  testimony  of  Ascham,  a  most  consummate  judge,  who,  quoting 
Cicero*s  assertion  with  regard  to  Britain,  that  **  there  is  not  one  scruple  of  silver 
in  that  whole  isle ;  or  any  one  that  knoweth  either  learnyng  or  letter,*'  ^  thus 
apostrophizes  the  Roman  orator : 

*'  But  now  master  Cicero,  blessed  bo  Ood,  and  bis  sonne  Jesus  Christ,  whom  you  never  knew, 
eicept  it  were  as  it  pleased  him  to  lighten  you  by  some  shadow  ;  as  coverllie  in  one  place  ye  con- 
fesse,  saying,  Vnitatis  tantum  vmbram  coMectamur,  as  your  master  Plato  did  before  you : 
blessed  ht  Qod,  I  say,  that  siiten  hundred  yeare  after  you  were  dead  and  gone,  it  may  trewly  be 
sayd,  that  for  silver,  there  to  more  comlie  plate  In  one  citie  of  Englando,  than  is  In  four  of  the 
proudest  cities  in  all  llalie,  and  take  Rome  for  one  of  them :  and  for  learning,  beside  the  know- 

*  Vide  Preface  to  Baret*9  Alvearie,  or  Quadruple  Dictionary,  English,  I^tin,  Greek,  and  French,  bl.  1- 
folio,  l^Midon,  1680.  h 

+  HistDry  of  Eoalish  Poetry,  vol  iii.  p.  492. 

f  Britanoici  belli  exitus  exspectatur:  constat  enim  aditus  insula)  e«(ie  munitos  mirificis  molibuH. 
EUiam  illud.am  coguituni  etit,  ncquc  argenU*  scrunulum  eweullum  in  ilia  inMula,  nrque  ullam  Hpem  pnedv, 
nisi  ri  inanri|iis :  ex  quibus  nuUas  puto  tc  liltens,  aut  musicis  eniditos  exspectaro.  Cic.  lib.  iv.  Epist  ad 
Attic,  ep.  16. 
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ledge  of  all  learned  tongetand  liberal  sciences,  even  your  owne  bookeff,  Clcero>  be  as  well  read, 
and  your  excellent  eloquence  is  as  veil  liked  and  lofed,  and  as  Irevly  folowed  In  Englandc  at 
tbis  day,  as  it  is  now,  or  ever  was  since  your  own  lyjoie,  In  any  place  of  ilalie,  eitber  at  Arpinun, 
where  you  was  borne,  or  els  at  Rome,  where  you  was  brought  up.  And  a  little  to  brag  with 
you,  Cicero,  where  you  yourselfe,  by  your  leave,  hailed  in  some  point  of  learning  in  your  own 
tongue,  many  in  finglande  at  tbb  day  go  straight  up,  both  in  trewe  skill,  and  right  doing  therein/'  * 

Nor  can  this  progress  in  the  learned  languages  be  considered  as  surprising, 
when  we  recollect  the  vast  encouragement  given  to  these  studies,  not  only  by 
the  nobility  but  by  the  Queen  herself;  who  was,  in  fact,  a  most  laborious  and 
erudite  author,  who  wrote  a  Commentary  on  Plato,  translated  from  the  Greek 
two  of  the  Orations  of  Isocrates,  a  play  of  Euripides,  the  Hiero  of  Xenophon, 
and  Plutarch  de  Curiositate;  from  the  Latin,  Saltust  de  Bella  Jugurthino,  Horace 
de  Arte  Poetica,  Boethius  de  Consolatione  Philosophise,  a  long  chorus  from  the 
Hercules  (Xtieiis  of  Seneca,  one  of  Cicero's  epistles,  and  another  of  Seneca's  ; 
who  wrote  many  Latin  letters,  many  English  original  works,  both  in  prose  and 
poetry,  and  who  spoke  five  languages  with  facility. f  The  British  Solomon,  it  is 
well  known,  was  equally  zealous  and  industrious  in  the  cause  of  learning,.and 
both  not  only  patronized  individuals,  but  founded  and  endowed  public  seminaries ; 
Elizabeth  was  the  founder  of  Westminster-School,  and  of  Jesus-College,  Oxford, 
and  to  James  the  University  of  Edinburgh  owes  its  existence.  This  laudable  spirit 
was  not  confined  to  regal  munificence ;  in  1584,  Emanuel-College, Cambridge,  rose 
on  the  site  of  the  Dominican  convent  of  Black  Friars,  through  the  exertions  of 
Sir  Walter  Mildmay;  and  in  1594,  Sidney- Sussex  College,  in  the  same  Uni- 
versity, sprung  from  the  patronage  of  the  Dowager  of  Thomas  RadclifTe,  Earl  of 
Sussex. 

Of  the  modern  languages  cultivated  at  this  period,  the  Italian  took  the  lead, 
and  became  so  fashionable  at  the  court  of  Elizabeth,  and  among  all  who  had  pre- 
tensions to  refinement,  that  it  almost  rivalled  the  classical  mania  of  the  day.  The 
Queen  spoke  it  with  great  purity,  and  among  those  who  professed  to  teach  it, 
Florio,  whom  we  have  formerly  mentioned  as  the  object  of  Shakspeare's  satire,  was 
the  most  eminent.  He  was  pensioned  b^  Lord  Southampton,  and  on  the  accession 
of  James,  was  appointed  reader  of  the  Italian  language  to  Queen  Anne,  with  a 
stipend  of  100/.  a-year.  So  popular  were  the  writers  of  this  fascinating  country, 
that  the  English  language  was  absolutely  inundated  with  versions  of  the  Italian 
poets  and  novelists,  a  consequence  of  which  Roger  Aseham  bitterly  complains ; 
for,  lamenting  the  diffusion  of  Italian  licentiousness,  he  exclaims, — 

'*  These  be  the  inchantmentes  of  Circe,  brought  out  of  Italie,  lo  marre  men's  maners  in 
Englande ;  much  by  example  of  ill  life,  but  more  by  precepls  of  fond  books,  of  late  translated  out 
of  Italian  into  Englishe,  sold  in  every  shop  In  London  : — there  be  moe  of  these  ungralious  bookes 
set  out  in  prlnle  within  these  few  monethes,  than  have  been  sene  In  Bnglande  many  Kcorc  yeares 
before. — Then  they  have  in  more  reverence  the  triumphes  of  Pelrarche,  than  the  Qenesis  of 
Moses ;  they  make  more  account  o(  a  tale  in  Boccace,  than  a  storieof  the  Bible."  ^ 

It  must  be  allowed,  we  think,  that  the  censure  of  Aseham  partakes  too  much  of 
puritanic  sourness ;  for  these  **  ungratious  bookes'*  we  find  to  have  been  the  great 
classics  of  Italy,  Petrarca,  Boccacio,  etc.  writers  who,  though  occasionally  romantic 
in  their  incidents,  and  gross  in  their  imagery,  yet  presented  many  just  views  of 
life  and  manners,  and  many  rich  examples  oi  harmonious  style  and  fervid  imagi-^ 
nation.  They  contributed  also  very  powerfully  by  the  variety  and  fertility  of 
their  fictions  to  stimulate  the  poets  of  our  country,  and  especially  the  dramatic, 
who  have  been  indebted  to  this  source  more  than  to  any  other  for  the  ground- 
work of  their  plots.     It  is,  indeed,  sufficiently  honourable  to  Italian  literature, 

*  Ascham'tf  Works,  Bennet'o  edit.  4to.  P.  333. 

t  Hark'«  edition  of  Lord  Oxford  h  Knyal  aud  Noble  Authors,  vol.  i.  artu-Ie  Elizabeth. 

t  A8chaiii>  Work!*,  LVm.i  t*8  (Klit.  4io.  p.  ?53, 255,  256. 
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that  we  shaH  find  our  unrivalled  Shakspeare  occasionally  indebted  to  it  for  the 
hints  which  awakened  his  muse. 

We  are  not  to  conclude,  however,  that  the  labours  of  our  translators  were  con- 
fined to  the  poetry  and  romance  of  Italy,  and  that  Its  moral,  historical,  and  di- 
dactic compositions  were  utterly  neglected.  This  wa;s  so  far  from  being  the  case, 
that  most  of  the  esteemed  productions  in  these  departments  were  as  speedily  na- 
turalized as  those  of  the  lighter  class;  and  among  them  we  may  mention  two  works 
which  must  have  had  no  inconsiderable  influence  in  polishing  and  refining  the 
manners  of  our  countrymen.  In  1576,  Robert  Peterson,  of  Lincoln's-Inn,  trans* 
lated  the  ^^Galateo'*  of  John  de  la  Casa,  a  system  of  politeness  to  which  Chester- 
field has  been  much  indebted;  *  and  in  1588,  Thomas  Hobby  published  a  version 
of  the  Cortigiano  of  Baldassar  Castiglione,  a  work  in  equal  estimation  as  a  manual 
of  elegance,  and  termed  by  the  Italians  'Uhe  Golden  Book."  f 

The  philological  attainments  of  this  age,  with  respect  to  Greek,  Latin,  and 
English,  will  be  placed  in  a  still  more  compendiously  clear  light,  by  a  mere  enu>* 
meration  of  those  who  greatly  excelled  in  rendering  their  acquisition  more  syste^ 
matic  and  correct.  Both  Greek  and  English  literature  were  early  indebted  to  the 
labours  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  who  was  appointed  public  lecturer  at  Cambridge  on 
the  first  of  these  languages,  the  study  of  which  he  much  facilitated  by  a  new 
method  of  accentuation  and  pronunciation ;  publishing  at  the  same  time  an  im«* 
proved  system  of  orthography  for  his  native  tongue.  These  usehil  works  were 
printed  together  in  4to,  in  1568,  under  the  titles  of  ^^De  recta  et  emendata  lingusB 
Gnecs  pronunciatione,"  and  '^De  recta  et  emendata  linguae  Anglicse  scriptione. 

Another  equally  eminent  Grecian  philologer  appeared  at  the  same  time,  in  the 

erson  of  Sir  Henry  Savile,  who  was  Greek  preceptor  to  Elizabeth,  warden  of 
erton-ColIege,  and  provost  of  Eton.  He  was  editor  of  the  works  of  Chrysostom, 
with  notes,  in  8  vols,  folio,  1613,  the  most  elaborate  Greek  production  which  had 
hitherto  issued  from  an  English  press:  of  Xenophon's  '^Cyropaedia,*'  and  of  the 
^'Steliteutici**  ofNazianzen.  He  translated  also  into  English,  as  early  as  1581, 
the  first  four  books  of  the  History  of  Tacitus,  and  his  Life  of  Agricola,  accom- 
panied by  very  valuable  annotations,  which  were  afterwards  published  in  a  Latin 
version,  by  Gruter,  at  Amsterdam. 

To  his  able  assistant,  also,  in  editing  the  works  of  Chrysostom,  the  Rev.  John 
Boys,  much  gratitude  is  due  for  his  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  Grecian  lore.  So 
attached  was  he  to  this  study,  that  during  his  fellowship  of  St.  John*s  College, 
Cambridge,  he  voluntarily  gave  a  Greek  lecture  every  morning  in  his  own  room 
at  four  o'clock;  and,  what  aflbrds  a  still  more  striking  picture  of  the  learned  en- 
thusiasm of  the  times,  it  is  recorded  that  this  very  early  prelection  was  regularly 
attended  by  nearly  all  the  fellows  of  his  college  I 

Latin  Literature  appears  to  have  been  cultivated  with  greater  purity  and  success 
in  the  prior  than  in  the  latter  portion  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  mention  the  great  names  of  George  Buchanan  and  Walter  Haddon,  who 
divided  the  attention  of  the  classical  world,  and  drew  from  Elizabeth  the  following 
terse  expression  on  their  comparative  merits: — ^'Buchananum  omnibus  antepono; 
Haddonum  nemini  postpone.'* 

Nor  can  we  fail  to  recollect  the  truly  admirable  production  of  Ascham,  the 
** Scheie  Master;  or  plaine  and  perfite  Way  of  teaching  Children,  to  understand. 


«  tt 


Galateo  of  Maister  John  Delia  Casa  Aschbishop  of  Beneuenta,  or  rather  a  treatise  of  the  mafiers 
and  bc^bauiour8  it  behoveth  a  man  to  use  and  eschewe,  in  his  familinr  conversation.  A  worke  lerj 
oecemary  and  profitable  for  all  gentlemen  or  other.  First  written  in  the  Italian  tongue,  and  now  done 
into  Eogliah  by  Robert  PatersOn  of  Linoolnes  Inne  Gentleman.  Satis  si  sapientcr.  Imprinted  at 
I^ndoo  for  Raafe  Newbery,  dwelling  in  Fleete  streate,  a  little  above  the  Conduit.  An.  Do.  1576.  4to. 
68  leave*,  b.  1  ** 

"I*  **  The  Courtier  of  Count  Baldessar  Castillo,  devided  into  foure  bookes.  Verie  necessarie  and  pn>- 
fitable  for  young  Gentlemen  and  Gentlewomen  abiding  in  Court,  Pallace.  or  Place.  Done  into  English  by 
Thomas  Hobby.    London :  Printed  by  John  Wolfe,  1588.  4to.   p.  616.'' 
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write,  and  spetke,  the  Latin  Tonge:*'  than  which  a  more  interesting  and  judicioua 
treatise  has  not  appeared  upon  the  subject  in  any  language. 

Among  the  moat  eminent  Latin  philologers  who  witnessed  the  eloae  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  may  be  mentioned  the  name  of  Bdwmrd  Orant,  Master  of  West- 
minster-School, who  was  celebrated  for  his  Latin  poetry,  and  who  published.  In 
1577,  **  Oratio  de  ^ita  et  obitu  Rogeri  Aschami,  ac  dicttonls  eiq;antia,  com  ad- 
hortatione  ad  adolescentulos."    He  died  in  1601. 

With  Grant  should  be  classed  the  master  of  the  free-echool  of  Taunton  In  So- 
mersetshire, lohn  Bond,  who  subsequently  practised  as  a  physiciaB,  and  died  in 
1012.  He  published,  in  1606,  some  yalualde  commentaries,  in  the  Latin  la»- 
guage,  on  the  poems  of  Horace,  and,  in  1614,  on  the  Six  Satires  of  Pinraiui. 

Roman  literature,  however,  in  this  country  was  under  yet  h^her  obligations 
to  John  Rider,  than  to  either  of  the  preceding  philologers ;  this  learned  prriate 
being  the  compiler  of  the  first  dictionary  in  our  language,  in  which  the  Enriiah  is 
placed  before  md  Latin.  It  is  entitled  **  A  Dictionary  Engl«  and  Latin,  and  Latin 
and  English."  Oxon.  1699.  4to.  Rider  was  promoted  to  the  See  of  Kilkloe  in 
1612,  and  died  in  1662. 

In  our  observations  on  the  state  of  the  English  language  we  have  noticed  the 
labours  of  Ascham  and  Wilson  as  pre-eminently  conducive  to  its  Improvement ; 
the  first  of  th^e  writers  having  published  two  excellent  models  for  Bn^h  oom- 
position,  and  the  second  having  presented  us  with  a  valuable  treatise  on  rti^oric. 
To  these  should  be  added  the  eflbrts  of  Richard  Hulcaster,  first  master  of  the 
Herchant^Taylors  School,  who,  in  1581,  pubHahed  his  **  Positions,  wherein  those 
primitive  circumstances  be  examined  which  are  necessarie  for  the  training  up  of 
Children,  either  for  skill  in  theire  Rook  or  Health  in  their  Rodie  ;**  a  work  which 
was  followed,  in  the  subsequent  year,  by  **  The  first  Part  of  the  Elemeotarie, 
which  entreateth  chefely  of  the  right  Writing  of  the  English  Tung.*' 

The  Positions  and  the  Elementarie  of  Mulcaster,  though  inferior  in  literary 
uMrit  to  the  Scholemaster  of  Ascham,  contributed  materially  to  the  progress  of 
English  philology,  as  they  contain  many  valuable  and  acute  observations  on  our 
language. 

It  appears,  from  the  assertion  of  William  Rullokar,  an  able  corporator  in  the 
work  of  ^ucation,  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  first  English  Grammar.  In 
1586  he  printed  his  ^'  Bref  grammar  for  English,*'  which  is  likewise  entitled  in 
fol.  1,  ''  W.  Bullokar's  abbreviation  of  his  Grammar  for  English  extracted  out 
of  his  Grammar  at  larg  for  the  spedi  parcing  of  English  spech,  and  the  eazier 
coming  to  the  knowledge  of  grammar  for  other  langages;'*  and  Warton  adds,  in 
his  account  of  Bullokar*s  writings,  that  among  Tanner*s  books  was  found  **a  copy 
of  his  bref  grammar  above  mentioned,  interpolated  and  corrected  with  the 
author's  own  hand,  as  it  appears,  for  a  new  impression.  In  one  of  these  manu- 
script insertions,  he  calls  this,  *^  the  first  grammar  for  English  that  ever  was, 
except  my  grammar  at  large.**  * 

It  is  not  exactly  ascertained  in  what  year  the  Grammar  of  Ben  Jonson  was 
written,  as  it  did  not  appear  until  after  his  death  ;  but  it  may  be  safely  affirmed 
that  to  this  production  of  the  once  celebrated  rival  and  contemporary  of  Shak- 
speare,  the  English  language  has  been  more  indebted  than  to  the  labours  certainly 
of  any  previous,  and  we  may  almost  add,  of  any  subsequent,  grammarian,  Lowth's 
and  Murray's  even  not  excepted. 

The  next  branch  of  our  present  subject  embraces  the  department  of  Criticism, 
which  was  cultivated  in  this  period  to  a  great  extent,  and  we  are  sorry  to  add 
not  seldom  with  uncommon  bitterness  and  malignity.  Numerous  are  the  writers 
who  complain  of  the  very  severe  and  sarcastic  tone  in  which  the  critics  of  the 
age  indulged ;  but  one  instance  or  two  will  be  suflBcient  to  prove  both  the  fre- 

*  WartoaN  Hiiitory  of  EngUth  Poetry,  vol  iii.  p.  346,  ^17 
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quency  and  asperity  of  the  art.  Robert  Armin,  in  his  Address  **  Ad  Lectorcm 
hie  et  ubique,"  prefixed  to  **  The  Italian  Taylor  and  bis  Boy/'  says,  speaking  of 
his  pen,  '^  I  wander  with  it  now  in  a  strange  time  of  taxation,  wherein  every 
pen  and  inck-borne  Boy  will  throw  up  his  cap  at  the  homes  of  the  Moone  in  cen« 
sure,  although  bis  wit  hang  there,  not  returning  unlesse  monthly  in  the  wane : 
such  is  our  ticklish  age,  and  the  itching  braine  of  abondance;'*  and  in  the 
''  Troia  Britannica"  of  Thomas  Heywood,  the  author,  saluting  his  various  readers 
under  the  titles  of  the  Courteous,  the  Criticke,  and  the  Scornefull,  tells  the  latter, 
'*  I  am  not  so  unexperienced  in  the  envy  of  this  Age,  but  that  I  knowe  I  shall 
encounter  most  sharpe  and  severe  Censurers,  such  as  continually  carpe  at  other 
mens  labours,  and  superficially  perusing  them,  with  a  kind  of  negligence  and 
skorne,  quote  them  by  the  way,  Thus :  This  is  an  error,  that  was  too  much 
streacht,  this  too  slightly  neglected,  hcere  many  things  might  have  been  added, 
there  it  might  have  been  better  followed :  this  superfluous,  that  ridiculous. 
These  indeed  knowing  no  other  meanes  to  have  themselves  opinioned  in  the 
ranke  of  understanders,  but  by  calumniating  other  mens  industries." 

If  such  proved  the  strain  of  general,  we  need  not  be  surprised  if  controversial 
criticism  assumed  a  still  more  tremendous  aspect.  Between  the  Puritans,  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  who  carried  on  their  warfare  under  the  fictitious  appealltive 
of  Martin  Mar-prelate,  and  the  members  of  the  episcopal  church,  a  torrent  of 
libels  broke  forth,  which  inundated  the  country  with  a  deluge  of  distorted 
ridicule  and  rancorous  abuse.  Nor  were  the  quarrels  of  literary  men  conducted 
with  less  ferocity,  though  perhaps  with  more  wit.  The  republic  of  letters 
was,  indeed,  infested  for  near  twenty  years,  from  the  year  1580  to  1600, 
with  a  set  of  Town^wits,  who,  void  of  all  moral  principle  or  decent  restraint, 
employed  their  pens  in  lashing  to  death,  with  indiscriminate  rage,  the  objects 
of  their  envy  or  their  spleen.  Of  this  description  were  those  noted  characters, 
Christopher  Marlowe,  Robert  Greene,  Thomas  Dekker,  and  Thomas  Nash  ;  men 
possessed  of  genius,  learning,  and  unquestioned  ability,  as  poets,  satirists,  and 
critics ;  but  excessively  debauched  in  their  manners,  intemperate  in  their  pas* 
sions,  and  heedless  of  what  they  inflicted.  The  treatment  which  Gabriel 
Harvey,  the  bosom-friend  of  Spenser  and  Sidney,  received  from  the  scurrilous 
criticism  of  Greene  and  Nash,  was,  though  not  altogether  unprovoked,  beyond 
all  measure  gross,  cruel,  and  vindictive.  The  literature  and  the  moral  character 
of  Harvey  were  highly  respectable  ;  but  he  was  vain,  credulous,  aflccted,  and  pe- 
dantic ;  he  published  a  collection  of  panegyrics  on  himself;  he  turned  astrologer 
and  almanack-maker,  he  was  perfectly  Italianated  in  his  dress  and  manner,  in 
his  style  he  was  pompously  elaborate,  and  he  boasted  himself  the  inventor  and 
introducer  of  English  Hexameters.  *  These  foibles,  together  with  the  obscurity 
of  his  parentage,  his  father  being  a  rope^maker  at  Saffron- Walden,  in  Essex,  a 
circumstance  of  which  he  had  the  folly  to  be  ashamed,  furnished  to  his  adver- 
saries an  inexhaustible  fund  of  ridicule  and  wit ;  and  had  these  legitimate  ingre- 
dients been  unmingled  with  personal  invective  and  brutal  sarcasm,  Gabriel,  who 
was  no  mean  railer  himself,  had  not  been  sinned  against ;  but  the  malignity 
of  Greene  and  Nash  was  unbounded ;  and  Harvey,  who  was  morbidly  irritable 
and  bled  at  every  pore,  catching  a  portion  of  their  spirit,  the  controversy  be- 

*  One  of  hig  specimens  of  **  our  Englishe  reformed  Versifjing,*'  as  he  terms  it,  is  entitled  Encomium 
Laurit  and  commences  thus : — 

*<WtMit  might  I  call  this  Tree?    ALaureH?    O  bonny  Laurell : 
Needes  to  thy  bowes  will  I  bow  this  knee,  and  vayle  my  bonetto  ;** 

iine<»  which  Nash,  in  his  Fowr€  Leiiera  cotUuted^  1993,  has  roost  happily  ridiculed,  representing  Harfey 
walking  under  the  **  ewe-tree  at  Trinitie  Hall,**  and  addressing  it  in  similar  terms,  and  making  ^  verttes  of 
weather-cocks  on  the  top  of  steeples,  as  he  did  once  of  the  weather-cocke  of  Allballows  in  Cann 
bridge  :— 

**  O  thou  weather-cocke,  that  stands  on  the  top  of  All-hallows, 
Cook  thy  waies  down,  if  thou  dar*st  for  thy  crowne.  and  take  the  wall  of  us ! 

N  ide  TodcTa  f^enser^  toI.  i.  p.  xliii. 
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came  so  outrageously  Tirulent,  that  the  prelates  of  Canterbury  and  London, 
IVhitgift  and  Bancroft,  interfering,  issued  an  order,  **  that  all  Nashe*8  books 
and  Dr.  Harvey*s  books  be  taken  wheresoeirer  they  may  be  found,  and  that 
none  of  the  said  books  be  ever  printed  hereafter ;  an  injunction  which  has 
rendered  most  of  the  pamphlets  on  this  literary  quarrel  extremely  scarce,  par- 
ticularly Harvey's  ''  Four  Letters  And  Certaine  Sonnets.  Especially  touching 
Robert  Greene  and  other  Poets  by  him  abused.  Imprinted  by  John  Wolfe,  1592  ;** 
a  very  curious  work,  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  quote  hereafter ;  and  Nash's 
*•  Have  with  you  to  Saflron-Walden,  or  Gabriel  Harvey's  hunt  is  up,"  1596, 
which  inclikles  a  humorous  but  unmerciful  representation  of  Gabriel  s  life  and 
character,  the  bitter  satirist  exulting  in  the  idea  that  he  had  brought  on  his  ad- 
Tersary,  by  the  poignancy  of  his  invectives,  the  effects  of  premature  old  age.  *'  I 
have  brought  him  low,"  he  exclaims,  '^  and  shrewly  broken  him  ;  look  on  his 
bead,  and  you  shall  find  a  gray  hair  for  everie  line  I  have  writ  against  him ; 
and  you  shall  have  all  his  beard  white  too  by  the  time  he  hath  read  over  this 
book."  * 

How  great  a  nuisance  this  bevy  of  lampooning  critics  was  considered,  and  to 
what  a  height  their  shameless  effrontery  was  carried,  maybe  learnt  from  a  passage 
in  a  phamphet  by  Dr.  Lodge,  a  contemporary  physician  of  great  learning  and 
good  sense,  who  though  he  terms  Nash,  and  perhaps  very  justly,  ^'the  true 
English  Aretine,"  has  drawn  a  picture  which  applies  to  him  as  accurately  as  to 
any  individual  of  the  clas;  ''a  fellow,"  to  adopt  the  words  of  an  old  play  with 
respect  to  this  very  man,  ''  that  carried  the  deadly  stocke  in  his  pen,  whose  muze 
was  armed  with  a  jag  toothy  and  his  pen  possest  with  Hercules  furyes."  f 

*'  Yoa  shall  know  him*'  (ihe  envious  critic),  says  Lodge,  **  by  this ;  he  is  a  fonle  lubber,  bis 
tongue  tipt  with  lying,  his  heart  steeled  against  charily;  he  walks,  for  the  most  part,  in  black, 
under  colour  of  gravity,  and  look»  at  pale  as  y  wizard  qf  ihe  gko§t  wkteh  cried  go  miterably  at 
y*  theater,  like  an  oiiter  wife,  Hamlet  revenge:  he  is  full  offiibmy  and  slander,  insomuch  as  if 
he  ease  not  bis  stomach  in  detracting  somewhat  or  some  nan  before  noontide,  he  fals  into  a 
fever  that  holds  him  while  supper  time;  he  is  alwaies  devisUig  of  epigrams  or  sc^xflfcs  and 
grumbles,  necromances  continually,  allhough  nothing  crosse  him,  he  never  laughs  but  at  other 
men's  harms,  briefly  in  being  a  tyrant  over  men's  fames ;  be  is  a  very  Titius  (as  Virgil  saith)  to 
his  owne  thoughtes. 

**  Titiique  vuUus  inter 

Qui  semper  lacerat  comestque  mentem. 

**  The  mischiefe  is,  that  by  grave  demeanour  and  newes  bearing,  he  hath  got  some  credile 
with  the  greater  sort,  and  manie  fowles  there  bee,  that  because  he  can  pen  prettiiee,  hold  it  gospell 
whatever  be  writes  or  speakes,  his  custoroe  is  to  preferre  a  foole  to  credite,  to  despigbl  a  wise 
roan,  and  no  poet  lives  by  him  that  hath  not  a  flout  of  him.  Let  him  spie  a  man  of  wit  in  a 
taverne,  he  is  a  bare  brained  quareller.  Let  a  scholler  write,  Tush  (saith  he)  1  jlike  not  these 
common  fellowes ;  let  him  write  well,  he  hath  stolen  it  out  of  some  note  booke ;  let  him  translate, 
tut  it  is  not  of  his  owne ;  let  him  be  named  for  preferment,  he  is  insuflicient  because  poore ;  no  man 
shall  rise  in  his  world,  eicept  to  feed  his  envy ;  no  man  can  continue  in  his  friendship  who 
hatelh  all  men."  He  then  adds  the  following  judicious  advice,  predicting  what  would  be  the 
consequence  of  neglecting  to  pursue  it : — *'  Divine  wits  for  many  things  as  sufficient  as  all  an- 
Uquity  (1  speake  it  not  on  slight  surmise,  but  considerate  judgment)  to  you  belongs  the  death  that 
doth  nourish  this  poison ;  to  you  the  paine  that  endure  the  reproofe.  Lilly,  the  famous  for  facility 
in  discourse;  Spencer,  best  read  in  ancient  poetry;  Daniel,  choice  in  word  and  invention; 
Draiton,  diligent  and  formall;  Tb.  Nash,  true  English  Aretine.  All  you  unnamed  professors, 
or  friends  of  poetry  (but  by  me  inwardly  honoured)  knit  your  industries  in  private  to  unite  your 
temes  in  publicke ;  let  the  strong  stay  up  the  weake,  and  the  weake  march  under  conduct  of  the 
Strong ;  and  all  so  imbattle  yourselfes,  that  hate  of  vertue  may  not  imbase  you.  Bu  if  besotted 
with  foolish  vain  glory,  emulation  and  contempt,  you  fall  to  neglect  one  another,  *  Quod  Deus 

•  H«©  a  copious  and  intcrestiog  accouot  of  the  controversy  between  Nash  and  Harvey,  in  Disraeli's 
\lMMMiUeM  of  Authors,  vol.  ii.  p.  1.  ad  49. 

J  ^^^  Hetumc  from  Pariuissus ;  or  the  Scourge  of  Simony,  publlquelj  acted  by  the  Students  in  St 
A4ii\  i\41cge  in  Cambridge,  1606.- Vide  Ancient  British  Drama,  vol  i.  p.  49. 
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omen  tfertal/  doabUess  it  will  be  m  inCimoas  t  thing  shortly  to  preMDt  any  book  whatsoever 
learoed  to  any  Mecenas  in  England,  as  it  is  to  be  headsman  in  any  free  city  in  Oermanie.*'  * 

Turning,  however,  from  this  abuse  of  critical  and  satiric  talent,  let  us  direct 
our  attention  eTcinsively  to  those  productions  of  the  art  which  are  distinguished 
as  well  by  moderation  and  urbanity,  as  by  learning  and  acumen. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  English  literature,  during  this  era,  nearly  all 
the  professed  critical  treatises,  tf  we  eicept  those  of  Wilson  and  Ascham,  were 
employed  on  the  subject  of  poetry.  We  shall  confine  ourseiyeSy  therefore,  to  a 
chronological  enumeration,  accompanied  by  a  few  observations,  of  these  interest-^ 
ing  pieces.  The  first,  in  the  order  of  time,  is  a  production  dt  George  Gascoigne 
the  poet,  and  was  miblished  at  the  close  of  the  second  edition  of  ^'  The  Posies  of 
George  Gascoigne  Esquire,  Corrected,  perfected,  and  augmented  by  the  Authour, 
1575,  Tam  Marti,  quam  Mercurio.  Imprinted  at  London  by  H.  Bynneman  for 
Richard  Smith.'*  It  is  entitled,  ''Certaine  notes  of  Instruction  concerning  the 
making  of  verse  or  ryme  in  English,  written  at  the  request  of  Master  Edovardo 
Donati  ;*  and  was  again  printed  in  ^'  The  whole  workes  of  Geotge  Gascoigne,  Esq. 
newlye  compyled  into  one  volume,  b.  1.  1587.  This  little  tract  is  more  didactic 
than  critical;  but  contains  several  judicious  directions,  and  some  sensible  remarks. 

Ten  years  after,  appeared  a  treatise  on  '^Scottis  Poesie,**  from  the  pen  of  King 
James  the  First,  when  only  eighteen  years  of  age.  This  learned  monarch  com*- 
menced  his  Career  of  authorship  with  **  The  Essayes  Of  a  Prentise  in  the  Divine 
art  of  Poesie.  Imprinted  at  Edinburgh,  by  Thomas  Vautrouiller,  1585,  4tOi 
Cum  privilegio  Regali.'*  The  fifth  article  in  this  miscellany  includes  the  criticbm 
in  question,  under  the  title  of  '' Ane  schort  Treatise,  containing  some  reulis  and 
cautelis  to  be  observit  and  eschewit  in  ScOttis  poesie."  This  is  a  production  highly 
curious,  as  well  for  its  manner  as  matter;  for,  not  content  with  mere  precept,  the 
royal  critic  has  given  us  copious  specimens  of  the  several  kinds  of  verse  then  in 
use.  The  eighth  chapter  of  this  short  treatise  is  devoted  to  this  purpose,  detailing 
rules  and  examples,  1st,  For  lang  histories.  2d]y,  For  heroic  acts.  Sdly,  For 
heich  and  grave  subjects.  4thly,  For  tragic  matters.  5thly,  For  F*lyting  or  im* 
vectives.  Gthly,  For  Sonnet  verse.  7thly,  For  Matters  of  love;  and  Sthly,  For 
Tedfoot  verse. 

Under  the  fifth  head  is  given  as  an  exemplar  of  the  Rouncefalles,  or  Tumbling 
verse,  the  lines  formerly  quoted  from  the  Flyting  of  Montgomery,  as  illustrative  of 
a  superstition  peculiar  to  Allhallow-«Eve;  and  under  the  seventh,  on  'Move 
materia,"  is  introduced  as  an  example  of  '^cuttit  and  broken  verse,  quhairof  new 
formes  are  daylie  inventit  according  to  the  Poetis  pleasour,"  the  following  stania, 
which  has  been  rendered  familiar  to  an  English  ear  by  the  genius  of  Bums: — 


Quba  wald  have  tyrde  to  heir  that  tone, 
Qnhillc  birds  corroborat  ay  abone, 

Through  gcbonting  of  the  larkis ! 
They  sprang  sa  heich  into  the  skyes, 
Qahill  Cupicie  waUuiis  with  the  cryis 

Of  Nature's  chapeU  clerkis. 
Then  leavtng  all  the  heavins  above, 
He  lichted  on  the  eard ; 


Lo !  how  that  lytill  god  of  love 
Before  me  then  appeard. 

So  mylde-Hke 

And  child-like, 
With  bow  thre  quarters  skant^ 

So  moilie 

And  coy  lie  I 
He  hikit  lyke  a  Sant.** 


It  is  observable  that  James,  in  assigning  his  **  twa  caussis*'  for  composing  this 
work,  tells  us  that  ^'albeit  sindrie  hes  written  of  it  (poesie)  in  English,  quhilk  is 
iikest  to  our  language,  zit  we  differ  from  thame  in  sindrie  reulis  of  poesie,  as  ze 
will  find  be  experience;**  but  who  these  sundry  writers  were,  has  not,  with  the 
exception  of  Gascoigne*s  ''  Notes  of  Instruction/'  been  hitherto  discovered. f 

*  Wits  Miserie  And  The  Worlds  Madnesse.  Discoverioff  the  Devils  incarnate  of  this  Age.  1696.— 
Vide  BeloeHi  Anecdotes  of  Literatare  and  Scarce  Books,  vol.  ii.  p.  164, 166. 

t  For  a  farther  and  more  minate  account  of  James's  **  Bnaves,"  I  refer  the  reader  to  Pinkerton's  An- 
cient Scolish  Poems,  toI.  I  p.  cxix. ;  to  Park's  Royal  and  fioble  Authors,  vol.  i.  p.  180 ;  to  Ccnsura 
Literaria,  toI.  ii.  p.  364;  and  to  Beloe's  Anecdotes  of  Literature  and  Scarce  Books,  toI.  i.  p.  230. 
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It  is  barely  possible  that  the  royal  critic  may  have  included  in  his  ^'  sindrie/' 
the  next  work  which  we  have  to  record  on  the  subject,  the  production  of  our  im- 
mortal Spenser,  and  entitled  ^'  The  English  Poet/*  a  work  which  we  lament  should 
have  been  suffered  to  perish  in  manuscript.  Its  existence  was  first  intimated  (o 
the  public  in  1579,  by  £.  K.,  in  his  argument  to  the  tenth  Aeglogue  of  the  ^^  Shep- 
heard*s  Calender,"  with  a  promise,  which  unfortunately  proved  faithless,  of  com- 
mitting it  to  the  press.  Poetry,  observes  this  commentator,  is  *'  no  art,  but  a 
divine  gift  and  heavenly  instinct  not  to  be  gotten  by  labour  and  learning,  but 
adorned  with  both;  and  poured  into  the  witte  by  a  certaine  Enthusiasmos  and 
celestial  inspiration,  as  the  Author  hereof  elsewhere  at  large  discourseth  in  his 
booke  called  ''  The  English  Poet,*'  which  booke  being  lately  come  to  my  handes, 
I  minde  also  by  God's  grace,  upon  further  advisement,  to  publish.*'  *  That  the 
taste  and  erudition  of  Spenser  had  rendered  this  critical  essay  highly  interesting, 
there  is  every  reason  to  conclude,  and  though  the  only  positive  testimony  to  its 
composition  rests  on  the  single  authority  which  we  have  quoted,  it  is  extremely 
probable,  from  the  manner  in  which  its  acquisition  by  the  commentator  is  men- 
tioned, that  the  MS.  had  circulated,  and  continued  tocirculate,  among  the  friends 
and  admirers  of  the  poet,  for  some  years. 

Scarcely  had  the  British  Solomon  published  his  juvenile  criticisms,  when  a 
kindred  work  issued  from  the  London  press,  under  the  title  of  '^  A  Discourse  of 
English  Poetrie,  together  with  the  Author's  Judgment  touching  the  reformation  of 
our  English  verse.  By  'William  Webbe,  Graduate.  Imprinted  at  London  by 
John  Charlewood.  4to,  1586."    Black  letter. 

The  chief  purport  of  this  pamphlet,  now  so  rare  that  only  three  copies  are  known 
to  exist,f  is  to  propose,  what  the  author  terms,  '^a  perfect  platform,  or  prosodia  of 
versifying,  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins,"  a  scheme  which,  though  sup- 
ported by  Sidney,  Dyer,  Spenser,  and  Harvey,  happily  miscarried.  "  The  hexa- 
meter verse,"  says  Nash,  with  great  good  sense,  in  his  controversy  with  Harvey, 
*'  I  graunt  to  be  a  gentleman  of  an  auncient  house  (so  is  many  an  English  beggar) , 
yet  this  clyme  of  ours  bee  cannot  thrive  in ;  our  speech  is  too  craggy  for  him  to 
set  his  plough  in;  bee  goes  twitching  and  hopping  in  our  language,  like  a  man 
running  upon  quagmires,  up  the  hill  in  one  syllable  and  downe  the  dale  in  anotlier, 
retaining  no  part  of  that  stately  smooth  gate  which  he  vaunts  himself  with 
amongst  the  Greeks  and  Latins.**  :^ 

Webbe's  ''  Discourse,**  however,  is  valuable  on  account  of  the  Characters  which 
he  has  drawn  of  the  English  poets,  from  Chaucer  to  his  own  time.  He  notices, 
also,  "Gaskoynes  Instructions  for  versifying  ;*'  and,  after  declaring  the  Shepherd's 
Calender  inferior  neither  to  Theocritus  nor  Virgil,  he  expresses  an  ardent  wish 
that  the  other  works  of  Spenser  might  get  abroad,  and  especially  his  ^^  English  Poet, 
which  his  friend  E.  K.  did  once  promise  to  publish."  The  tract  concludes  with 
the  author's  assertion,  that  his  ^'onely  ende"  in  compiling  it  was  ''not  as  an 
exquisite  censure  concerning  the  matter,"  but  ''that  it  might  be  an  occasion  to 
have  the  same  thoroughly,  and  with  greater  discretion  taken  in  hande,  and 
laboured  by  some  other  of  greater  abilitie,  of  whom  I  know  there  be  manie  among 
the  famous  poets  in  London,  who  both  for  learning  and  leysure  may  handle  the 
argument  far  more  pythelie.**§ 

In  1588,  Abraham  Fraunce,  another  encourager  and  writer  of  English  Hexa- 
meter and  Pentameter  verses,  published  in  octavo,  a  critical  treatise,  a  mixture 
of  prose  and  verse,  under  the  quaint  title  of  "  The  Arcadian  Rhetoricke,  or  the 
Precepts  of  Rhetoricke  made  plain  by  example,  Greeke,  Latyne,  Englishe,  Italyan, 

•  Spenser's  Works  anud  Todd,  vol.  L  p.  161. 

-f-  One  in  the  KiugVs  Library,  one  in  the  late  Mr.  Malooe's  collection,  and  one  purchased  bj  the  Marquis 
of  Blnndford,  at  the  Rozburghe  Sale,  for  64/. ! 

i  Vide  Nash's  "^  Four  Letters  Confuted,"  and  his  ^  Have  with  je  to  SaflfroiHWalden,''  and  Disraeli's 
Calvnities  of  Authors,  vol.  i. 

§  Vide  01d]fs*s  British  Librarian,  p.  86,  and  Beloe's  Anecdotes  of  Literature  and  Scarce  Books,  vol.  i. 
p.  334 
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and  Spanishe."    This  rare  volume  is  in  the  library  of  Mr.  Malone,  and  is  valuable, 
observes  Warton,  for  its  English  examples.  * 

In  the  same  year  which  produced  Fraunce's  work,  appeared  the  ^^Touch-Stone 
of  Wittes/'  written  by  Edward  Hake,  and  printed  at  London  by  Edmund  Boti- 
faunt.  This  liltle  tract  is  employed  in  sketching  the  features  of  the  chief  poets  of 
the  day;  but  diflers  not  materially  from  **Webbe's  Discourse  of  English  Poetrie," 
from  which,  indeed,  it  is  principally  compiled.  Hake  describes  himself  (in 
another  of  his  productions  called  '^  A  Touchstone  for  this  time  present,")  as  an 
'^attorney  of  the  Common  Pleas;**  mentions  his  having  been  educated  under  John 
Hopkins,  whom  he  terms  a  learned  and  exquisite  teacher,  and  when  criticising 
the  ^^Mirrour  of  Magistrates*'  in  his  *^ Touchstone  of  Wittes,*'  speaks  of  its 
augmentor,  John  Higgins,  as  his  particular  friend,  f 

But  by  far  the  most  valuable  work  which  was  published  in  the  province  of  cri« 
ticism,  during  the  tife-time  of  Shakspeare,  was  written  by  George  Puttenham, 
and  entitled  *'  The  Arte  of  English  Poesie,  Contrived  into  three  Bookes :  The  first 
of  Poets  and  Poesie,  the  second  of  Proportion,  the  third  of  Ornament.  At  London, 
Printed  by  Richard  Field,  dwelling  in  the  black-Friers  neere  Ludgate.  1589.'* 

This  book,  which  seems  to  have  been  composed  considerably  anterior  to  its 
publication,  was  printed  anonymously,  and  has  been  ascribed  to  Spenser  and 
Sidney.  ^  Bolton,  whose  '*  Hypocritica"  was  written  in  the  reign  of  James  I., 
though  not  printed  until  1722,  mentions  Puttenham,  however,  as  the  reputed  au* 
thor;  and  a  reference  to  Bolton's  manuscript,  preserved  in  the  archives  at  Oxford, 
enabled  Anthony  Wood  to  announce  this  fact  to  the  public.  ''  There  is,"  says  he, 
"  a  book  in  being  called  The  Art  of  English  Poesie,  not  written  by  Sydney,  as 
some  have  thought,  but  rather  by  one  Puttenham,  sometime  a  Grentleman  Pen* 
sioner  to  Qu.  Elizab."  § 

An  elegant  reprint  of  this  old  critic  has  been  lately  (1811)  edited  by  Mr.  Hasle^ 
wood,  in  which,  with  indefatigable  industry  and  research,  he  has  collected  all  that 
could  throw  light  on  the  personal  and  literary  history  of  his  author.  His  opinion 
of  the  critical  acumen  of  Puttenham,  though  favourable,  is  not  too  highly  co- 
loured. '^  Puttenham,"  he  remarks,  *'  was  a  candid  but  sententious  critic.  What 
his  observations  want  in  argument,  is  made  up  for  by  the  soundness  of  his  judg- 
ment ;  and  his  conclusions,  notwithstanding  their  brevity,  are  just  and  pertinent. 
He  did  not  hastily  scan  his  author,  to  indulge  in  an  untimely  sneer,  and  his  opi- 
nions were  adopted  by  contemporary  writers,  and  have  not  been  dissented  from  by 
the  moderns.  ** 

Of  the  same  tenour  are  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Gilchrist,  who  opens  his  analysis 
of  the  *^  Arte  of  English  Poesie,"  with  asserting  that  it  ^'  is  on  many  accounts  one 
of  the  most  curious  and  entertaining,  and,  intrinsically,  one  of  the  most  valuable 
books  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth;"  infinitely  superior,  he  adds,  as  an  elementary 
treatise  on  the  arts,  to  the  volumes  of  Wilson  and  Webbe,  **  as  being  formed 
on  a  more  comprehensive  scale,  and  illustrated  by  examples;  while  the  co- 
pious intermixture  of  contemporary  anecdote,  tradition,  manners,  opinions,  and 
the  Dumeroos  specimens  of  coeval  poetry,  no  where  else  preserved,  contribute  to 
form  a  Tolome  of  infinite  amusement,  curiosity,  and  value."  ff 

To  various  parts  of  this  interesting  treatise,  we  shall  have  occasion  frequently 
to  refer,  when  discussing  the  subjects  of  miscellaneous  poetry  and  metropolitan 
manners.     It  is  indeed  a  store-house  of  poetical  erudition. 

The  next  work  which,  in  the  order  of  publication,  falls  under  our  notice,  is  Sir 
John  Harrington*s  "  Apologie  of  Poetry,*'  prefixed  in  1591  to  his  Version  of  the 
Orlando  Furioso  of  Ariosto.     It  is  a  production  of  some  merit,  displaying  both 


*  WaitOB^Hifllory  of  Boglish  Poetry,  vo).  iii.  p.  406.  t  /i^<</  P-  ^5- 

I  **  Bfr.  Wanl^j.  in  hm  Catalogue  of  the  Hariey  Library,  says  he  had  beeo  told,  that  Edm.  Spencer  waa 

e  author  of  thai  book,  which  came  out  anonymoui."    Vide  Todd*s  Spenser,  vcA,  i.  p.  clriii. 

f  Wood's  AtheiuB  Oson.  edit  im.  vol.  i.  ool.  184.  **  Haslewood's  Reprint,  1811,  p.  xi. 

H  CeflMira  Uttfaria.  vol.  i  d.  339. 
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judgment  and  ingenuity;  but  is  most  remarkable  for  the  earliest  notice  of 
Puttenham's  Arte  of  Poesie,  and  for  aflbrding  a  striking  proof  of  the  obscurity  in 
which  that  critic  had  enveloped  himself  with  regard  to  its  parentage;  for  though 
two  years  had  elapsed  since  its  publication,  it  appears  that  neither  the  Queen,  her 
courtiers,  nor  the  literary  world,  had  the  slightest  idea  of  its  origin,  and  Sir  John 
speaks  of  the  author  under  the  appellation  of  ^'  Ignoto."  Neither,**  says  he,  ^^  do 
I  suppose  it  to  be  greatly  behoovefull  for  this  purpose,  to  trouble  you  with  the 
curious  definitions  of  a  poet  and  poesie,  and  with  the  subtill  distinctions  of  their 
sundrie  kinds ;  nor  to  dispute  how  high  and  supernatural  the  name  of  a  Maker  is^ 
80  christened  in  English  by  that  unknowne  Godfather,  that  this  last  yeare  save  one, 
viz.  1589,  set  forth  a  booke  called  the  Art  of  English  Poetrie :  and  least  of  all  do  I 
purpose  to  bestow  any  long  time  to  argue,  whether  Plato,  Zenophon,  and  Erasmus, 
writing  fictions  and  dialogues  in  prose,  may  justly  be  called  poets,  or  whether 
Lucan  writing  a  story  in  verse  be  an  historiographer,  or  whether  Master  Fairo 
translating  Virgil,  Master  Golding  translating  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  and  my  selfe 
in  this  worke  that  you  see,  be  any  more  than  versifiers,  as  the  same  Ignolo 
termeth  all  translators." 

Poetry,  soon  after  the  birth  of  this  Apology,  had  to  boast  of  a  champion  of  still 
greater  prowess,  in  the'^rson  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  whose  **  Defence  of  Poesie*' 
was  first  made  public  in  1595.  It  had,  however,  been  previously  circulated  in 
manuscript  for  some  years;  thus  Sir  John  Harrington  refers  to  it  in  his  Apology 
1591,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  it  was  written  so  early  as  1581  or  1582. 
This  delightful  piece  of  criticism  exhibits  the  taste  and  erudition  of  Sir  Philip  in  a 
striking  light;  the  style  is  remarkable  for  amenity  and  simplicity;  the  laws  of  the 
Drama  and  Epopoea  are  laid  down  with  singular  judgment  and  precision,  and  the 
cause  of  poetry  is  strenuously  and  successfully  supported  against  the  calumny  and 
abuse  of  the  puritanical  scowlers,  one  of  whom  had  the  effrontery  to  dedicate  to 
him  his  collection  of  sburrility,  in  the  very  title-page  of  which  he  classes  poets  with 
pipers  and  jesters,  and  terms  them  the  ^^  caterpillars  of  the  commonwealth."  * 

A  very  ingenious  '*  Comparative  Discourse  of  our  English  Poets,  with  theOreeke, 
Latine,  and  Italian  Poets,"  was  published  by  Francis  Meres,  in  1598,  under  the 
title  of  "  Palladis  Tamia,  Wit's  Treasury."  f  Meres  is  certainly  much  indebted 
to  the  thirty-first  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  Puttenham's  Arte  of  English  Poesie; 
but  he  has  considerably  extended  the  catalogue  of  poets,  and  it  should  be  added, 
that  his  comparisons  are  drawn  with  no  small  portion  of  skill  and  felicity,  and 
that  his  criticisms  are,  for  the  most  part,  just  and  tersely  expressed. 

Another  attempt  was  made,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  to  in- 
troduce the  Roman  measures  into  English  verse,  in  a  duodecimo  entitled  ''  Obser- 
vations in  the  Art  of  English  Poesie,  by  Thomas  Campion,  wherein  it  is  demonstra- 
tively proved,  and  by  example  confirmed,  that  the  English  toong  will  receive  eight 
severall  kinds  of  numbers,  proper  to  itselfe,  which  are  all  in  this  book  set  forth, 
and  were  never  before  this  time  by  any  man  attempted."  London;  printed  by 
Richard  Field,  for  Andrew  Wise.     1602. 

The  object  of  this  tract,  which  is  dedicated  to  Lord  Buckhurst,  whom  he  terms, 
'^  the  noblest  judge  of  poesie,"  was  not  only  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  clas- 
sical metres,  but  to  abolish,  if  possible,  the  use  of  rhyme.  ^^  For  this  end,"  says 
he  in  his  preface,  "  have  1  studyed  to  induce  a  true  forme  of  versefying  into  our 
language,  for  the  vulgar  and  unartificial  custome  of  riming  hath,  I  know,  detered 
many  excellent  wits  from  the  exercise  of  English  Poesy." 

*  "  The  Schole  of  Abuse ;  containing  a  pleasant  in?ecti?e  against  poets,  pipers,  players,  jesters,  &e. 
and  such  like  caterpillars  of  the  eommoawealth,  by  Ste.  Gossen,  Stud.  Oxon.  dedicated  to  M.  Philip 
Sidney,  Esquier,  1579. 

t  ^  Palladis  Taraia.  Wits  Treasury.  Being  the  second  part  of  Wits  Common  Wealth.  By  Francis 
Mercs,  Maistcr  of  Artes  of  b6th  Universities.  ViTitur  in^enio,  cii^ra  mortis  erunt.  At  London  printed 
by  P.  Short,  for  Cuthbert  Burbie,  and  are  to  be  soJde  at  his  shop  at  the  Ro^all  Ezehance.  1506."  Small 
8vo.  leaves  174.  We  are  under  many  obligations  to  Mr.  Haslcwood  for  reprinting  the  wnole  of  the  **  Com- 
parative Discourse  "  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  Censura  Literaria,  as  it  must  necastarily  be  to  ui  a  subject 
of  frequent  reference. 
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In  consequence  of  this  determination,  he  has  enforced  his  ''  Observations*'  by 
examples  on  the  classic  model,  without  rhyme;  and  among  them,  at  p.  12.  is  a 
specimen  of  what  he  calls  Licentiate  lambicks,  which  is,  in  fact,  our  present  blank 
verse. 

This  systematic  attack  upon  rhyme  speedily  called  for  a  consummate  master  of 
the  art  in  its  defence;  for  in  1603  appeared,  **  A  Defence  of  Ryme,  against  a 
pamphlet  intituled.  Observations  in  the  Art  of  Poesie,  wherein  is  demonstratively 
proved  that  ryme  is  the  fittest  harmony  of  wordes  that  comports  with  our  lan- 
guage."   By  Samuel  Daniel. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  elegant  and  correct  poet  has  obtained  a  com- 
plete victory  over  his  opponent,  whom  he  censures,  not  so  much  for  attempting 
the  introduction  of  new  measures,  as  for  his  abuse  of  rhyme ;  he  might  have  shown 
his  skill,  he  justly  and  eloquently  observes,  ^'  without  doing  wrong  to  the  honour 
of  the  dead,  wrong  to  the  fame  of  the  living,  and  wrong  to  England,  in  seeking  to 
lay  reproach  upon  her  native  ornaments,  and  to  turn  the  fair  stream  and  full  courso 
of  her  accents,  into  the  shallow  current  of  a  loose  uncertainty,  clean  out  of  tho 
way  of  her  known  delight.  —  Therefore  here  stand  I  forth,**  he  adds  in  a  subse- 
quent paragraph,  *'  only  to  make  good  the  place  we  have  thus  taken  up,  and  to 
defend  the  sacred  monuments  erected  therein,  which  contain  the  honour  of  the 
dead,  the  fame  of  the  living,  the  glory  of  peace,  and  the  best  power  of  our  speech, 
and  wherein  so  many  honourable  spirits  have  sacrificed  to  memory  their  dearest 
passions,  showing  by  what  divine  influence  they  have  been  moved,  and  under  what 
stars  they  lived." 

Great  modesty  and  good  sense  distinguish  this  pamphlet,  in  which  the  author 
candidiyallows  that  rhyme  has  been  sometimes  too  lavishly  used  and  where  blank 
verse  might  have  been  substituted  with  better  effect,  and  he  concludes  his  **  De- 
fence" with  some  excellent  remarks  on  aflectation  in  the  choice  and  collocation  of 
words,  a  vice  from  which  he  was  more  free  than  any  of  his  contemporaries,  sim- 
plicity and  purity,  in  fact,  being  the  leading  features  of  his  style. 

The  last  critic  of  the  era  to  which  we  are  limited,  is  Edward  Bolton,  whose 
^^  Hypercritica ;  Or  a  Rule  of  Judgment  for  writing  or  reading  our  Historys,"  a 
small  collection  of  tracts  or  essays,  *^  occasioned,'*  says  Warton, ''  by  a  passage 
in  Sir  Henry  Saville's  Epistle  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  our  old  Latin  historians, 
ld96,"  was  supposed  by  Wood,  in  a  note  on  the  MS.  preserved  in  the  Ashmolean 
Museum,  to  have  been  written  about  1610.  But  that  this  date  is  too  early  is  evi- 
dent from  the  work  itself;  for  in  the  fourth  essay,  which  is  entitled  '<  Prime 
Gardens  for  gathering  English :  according  to  the  true  gage  or  standard  of  tho 
tongue  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago,"  Ring  James's  poetry  is  spoken  of  in 
the  following  manner:  — ''  I  dare  not  presume  to  speak  of  his  Majesty's  exercises 
in  this  heroick  kind,  because  I  see  them  all  left  out  in  that  which  Montague  lord 
bishop  of  Winchester  hath  given  us  of  his  royal  writings."  *"  Now  Bishop  Mon- 
tague 8  edition  of  James's  Works  was  not  published  until  1616. 

The  principal  writers  in  prose  and  poetry,  anterior  to  1600,  are  noticed  in  this 
fourth  division  of  the  ^'  Hypercritica,"  and  the  judgment  passed  upon  them  is, 
in  general,  correct  and  satisfactory,  and  does  credit  to  the  ''  sensible  old  English 
critic,"  as  Warton  emphaticalW  terms  him. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  *'  Hypercritica"  should  have  been  suffered  to  continue 
in  its  manuscript  state  until  1722,  at  which  period  it  was|printed  by  Anthony  Hall 
at  the  end  of  Trivet's  "  Annalium  continuatio."    Oxford,  8vo. 

Bolton,  whom  Ritson  calls  '^  a  profound  scholar  and  eminent  critic,"  f  was 
certainly  a  man  of  considerable  learning,  and  occupied  no  small  space  in  the  public 
eye  as  an  historian,  philologer,  and  antiquary. 

To  this  enumeration  it  may  be  necessary  to  add  some  notice  of  that  industrious 
race  of  critics,  termed  Commentators;  a  species  which,  for  the  last  half  century, 

*  Hypercritica.  AddreMir.  sect.  3.  p.  237.  t  Bibliographia  Poctlca,  p.  135. 
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has  been  employed  as  laboriously  on  old  English,  as  formerly  were  the  German 
Literati  on  ancient  classical,  literature.  Of  this  mode  of  illustration,  which  has 
lately  thrown  so  much  light  on  the  manners  and  learning  of  our  poet's  age,  two 
early  and  very  ingenious  specimens  may  be  mentioned  under  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth and  James.  The  first  is  the  Commentary  of  £.  K.  on  the  Shepheards 
Calender  of  Spenser,  in  1579;  and  the  second,  the  learned  Notes  of  Selden  on  the 
nrst  eighteen  Songs  of  the  Polyolbion  of  Drayton,  1612  ;  both  productions  of  great 
merit,  but  especially  the  last,  which  exhibits  a  large  portion  of  acumen  and  re- 
search, united  to  an  equal  share  of  discrimination  and  judgment. 

Such  are  the  chief  critics  on  English  literature  who  flourished  during  the  life- 
time of  Shakspeare.  That  some  of  them  contributed  very  materially  towards 
the  improvement  of  polite  literature,  and  especially  of  poetry,  by  stimulating  the 
genius  and  guiding  the  taste  of  their  contemporaries,  must  be  readily  granted, 
and  more  particularly  may  these  benefits  be  attributed  to  the  labours  of  Webbe, 
Puttenham,  Sidney,  and  Heres.  How  far  the  manuscripts  of  Spenser  and  Bolton, 
at  the  commencement  and  termination  of  our  critical  era,  assisted  to  enlighten 
the  public  mind,  cannot  now  be  ascertained ;  but  as  the  circulation  of  works  in  this 
state  is  generally  very  confined,  we  cannot  suppose,  even  admitting  the  industry 
and  admiration  of  their  favoured  readers  to  have  been  strongly  excited,  that  their 
efiect  could  have  been  either  widely  or  permanently  felt. 

It  would  be  a  subject  of  still  greater  curiosity,  could  we  determine,  with  any 
approach  towards  precision,  in  what  degree  Shakspeare  was  indebted,  for  his  pro- 
gress in  English  literature,  to  the  authors  whom  we  have  just  enumerated,  under 
the  kindred  branches  of  philology  and  criticism. 

Of  his  assiduity  as  a  reader  of  English  books,  whether  original  or  translated, 
his  works  afibrd  the  most  positive  and  abundant  proofs;  and  that  he  was  pe- 
culiarly attentive  to  the  philology  of  his  native  language  is  to  be  learnt  from  the 
same  source.  We  have  already  noticed  his  satirical  allusion  to  Florio  and  Lilly 
in  the  character  of  Holofernes,  and  a  similar  stroke  on  the  innovating  pedantry  of 
the  times,  will  be  found  in  his  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  which  was  probably 
directed  against  another  equally  bold  attempt  to  alter  the  whole  system  ofortho- 
^Taphy.  The  experiment  was  made  by  BuUokar,  of  whose  Brief  Grammar  a 
slight  mention  has  been  given,  in  a  book  entitled  an  *^  Amendment  of  Ortho- 
graphie  for  English  Speech, "  1680  ;  in  which  the  author  proposes  not  only  an 
^atire  change  in  the  established  mode  of  spelling,  but  a  total  revolution  also  in  the 
practice  of  printing.  To  level  a  sarcasm  at  the  head  of  this  daring  innovator  may 
!iave  been  the  aim  of  the  poet,  where  he  represents  Benedict  complaining  of 
Claudio,  that  *^  he  was  wont  to  speak  plain,  and  to  the  purpose,  like  an  honest 
man,  and  a  soldier;  and  now  he  is  turned  Orthograpber ;  his  words  area  very 
fantastical  banquet,  just  so  many  strange  dishes.  *'  — Act  ii.  sc.  3. 

In  a  former  part  of  this  work  we  have  mentioned  some  of  the  books  to  which  our 
great  poet  must  have  had  recourse  in  the  progress  even  of  his  limited  education  in 
the  country;  and  on  his  settlement  in  London,  we  cannot,  with  any  probability, 
conceive,  that  a  mind  so  active,  comprehensive,  and  acute,  would  sit  down  con- 
font  with  its  juvenile  acquisitions,  and  hesitate  to  inspect  those  treatises  on  philo* 
logy  and  criticism  which  had  acquired  the  popular  approbation,  and  were  adapted 
to  the  years  of  manhood.  Not  only,  indeed,  did  he  peruse  with  avidity  the  "  Arte 
of  llhetoricke"  of  Wilson,  and  the  *'Scolemaster**  of  Ascham,  but  we  are  con- 
vinced, from  a  thorough  study  of  his  writings,  that  so  extensive  was  his  range  of 
reading,  that  not  a  translation  from  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  the  Italian,  Spanish, 
or  French  appeared,  but  what  was  soon  afterwards  to  be  found  in  the  hands  of 
Sltnkspeare.  His  dramas,  in  fact,  even  without  the  aid  of  his  indefatigable 
commentators,  assure  us,  in  almost  every  page,  that,  if  not  erudite  from  the 
possession  of  many  languages,  he  was  truly  and  substantially  learned  in  every 
other  sense;  in  the  vast  accumulation  of  materials  drawn  through  the  medium 
of  translation,  from  the  most  distant  and  varied  sources. 
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That  he  had  not  only  read,  but  availed  himself  professionally  of  Wilson*s  Rhe- 
toric, will  be  evident,  we  think,  from  a  passage  quoted  by  Mr.  Chalmers,  from 
this  critic,  in  support  of  a  similar  opinion.  Wilson  has  mentioned  Timon  of 
Athens  in  such  a  manner  as  might  lead  Shakspeare  to  select  this  misanthrope  for 
dramatic  exhibition  ;  but  the  very  character  and  language  of  Dogberry  seem  to 
be  anticipated  in  the  following  sketch: — '^  Another  good  fellow  of  the  countrey, 
being  an  officer  and  mayor  of  a  toune,  and  desirous  to  speak  like  a  fine  learned 
man,  having  just  occasion  to  rebuke  a  runnegate  fellowe,  said  after  this  wise,  in 
agreate  heate: — Thou  yngraine  and  vacation  knave,  if  I  take  thee  any  more  with- 
in the  circumcision  of  my  dampnation,  I  will  so  corrupt  thee,  that  all  other 
vacation  knaves  shall  take  ilsample  by  thee.'** 

We  cannot,  however,  coalesce  with  Mr.  Chalmers,  in  considering  the  cha- 
racter of  Holofernes  as  founded  on  the  Scholemaster  of  Ascham,  and  that  in 
drawing  the  colloquial  excellence  ascribed  to  the  pedagogue  by  Sir  Nathaniel,  the 
poet  had  in  his  minds^ye  the  conversation  at  Lord  Burleigh's  table,  so  strikingly 
recorded  by  Ascham  in  his  preface.  We  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  but  that  our 
author  had  read,  and  with  much  pleasure  and  profit,  the  invaluable  treatise  of 
that  accomplished  scholar;  but  the  general  folly  and  pedantry  of  Holofernes  are 
such,  notwithstanding  the  eulogium  of  his  clerical  companion,  as  to  preclude  all 
idea  that  the  character  could  have  been  sketched  from  such  a  model ; — it  is,  in 
fact,  a  broad  caricature  of  some  well  known  pedant  of  the  day,  and  we  must 
agree  with  the  commentators  in  fixing  upon  Florio  as  the  most  probable  prototype. 

It  will  be  readily  granted,  that,  if  Shakspeare  were  the  assiduous  reader  which 
we  have  supposed  him  to  be,  and  no  judge,  indeed,  of  his  works  can  doubt  it,  he 
must  have  perused  with  peculiar  interest  the  critical  treatises  on  poets  and  poetry 
which  were  published  during  his  march  to  fame.  It  will  be  considered,  therefore, 
scarcely  as  an  assumption  to  conclude,  that  the  works  of  Webbe,  Puttenham, 
Sidney,  and  Meres  were  familiar  to  his  mind  ;  and  though  he  must  have  written 
with  too  much  haste,  and  with  too  much  attention  to  the  gratifications  of  the 
million,  to  carry  their  precepts,  and  especially  the  strictures  of  Sidney,  into  perfect 
execution,  yet  it  is  very  reasonable  to  conceive  that  even  his  early  works  may  have 
been  rendered  less  imperfect  by  the  perusal  of  Webbe  and  Puttenham ;  and  that, 
as  he  advanced  in  his  professional  career,  the  improved  mechanism  of  his  dramas, 
and  his  greater  attention  to  the  unities,  may  have  been  in  some  degrees  derived 
from  the  keen  invectives  of  Sir  Philip. 

That  Shakspeare,  in  return,  contributed,  more  than  any  other  poet,  to  enrich 
and  modulate  his  native  language,  is  now  freely  admitted;  but  that  he  was  held  in 
similar  estimation  by  his  contemporaries,  and  even  at  an  early  period  of  his  po&^ 
tical  progress,  may  be  inferred  from  what  Markham  has  said  of  the  '^  poets  of  his 
age"  in  1505,  when  Shakspeare  had  published  some  of  his  poems,  and  had  pro- 
duced his  Romeo,  and  from  what  Meres,  in  1598,  more  specifically  applies  to  our 
author;  the  former  observing,  in  the  Dedication  of  his  '' Gentleman's  Academie,'^ 
with  reference  to  the  Booke  of  St.  Albans,  originally  published  in  1486,  that 
*'our  tong  being  not  of  such  puritie  then,  as  at  this  day  the  Poets  of  our  age  havi^ 
raised  it  to:  of  whom,  and  in  whose  behalf  I  wil  say  thus  much,  that  our  nation 
may  only  thinke  herselfe  beholding  for  the  glory  and  exact  compendiousnes  of  our 
language;"  and  the  latter  expressly  terming  our  poet,  from  the  superiority  of  his 
diction  and  versification,  '^mellifluous  and  honey^tongued  Shakspeare. — Vol.  ix, 
p.  46. 

Reverting  to  the  subject  of  National  Literature,  we  proceed  to  notice  the  pro- 
gress which  History,  General,  Local,  and  Personal,  may  be  deemed  to  have  made, 
during  the  era  to  which  we  are  limited. 

History  appears  in  every  country  to  have  been  late  in  acquiring  its  best  and 
most  legitimate  form,  and  to  have  been  usually  preceded  by  annals  or  chronicles, 

*  W^ion't  Artof  Rhetoric,  p  W, and Chalmen't  Apology,  p.  160. 
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which,  aspiring  to  no  unity  in  arrangement,  and  void  of  all  political  or  philoso- 
phical deduction,  were  connned  to  a  bare  chronological  detail  of  facts.  Such  was 
the  state  of  this  important  branch  of  literature  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth ; 
numerous  chroniclers  had  flourished  from  Robert  of  Gloucester  to  Fabian  and 
Hall,  but  with  little  to  recommend  them,  except  the  minuteness  of  their  register, 
and  the  occasional  illustrations  of  manners  and  customs :  and  more  distinguish- 
able for  credulity  and  prolixity  than  for  any  other  characteristics. 

The  chronicle  of  Holinshed,  however,  which  appeared  in  1577,  and  a  second 
edition  in  1587,  merits  a  higher  title.  It  is  more  full  and  complete  than  any  of 
its  predecessors.  We  are  much  indebted  to  Reginald  Wolfe,  the  Queen*s  printer, 
for  stimulating  the  historian  to  the  undertaking,  who  was  assisted,  in  his  labo- 
rious task,  by  several  able  coadjutors,  and  particularly  by  the  Rev.  William 
Harrison,  whose  Description  of  England,  prefixed  to  the  first  volume,  is  the  most 
interesting  and  valuable  document,  as  a  picture  of  the  country,  and  of  the  cos- 
tume, and  mode  of  living  of  its  inhabitants,  which  the  sixteenth  century  has 
produced. 

The  example  of  Holinshed  was  followed,  towards  the  close  of  our  period,  by 
{^towe  and  Speed,  writers  more  succinct  in  their  narrative,  more  correct  in  their 
style,  and  more  philosophical  in  their  matter.  The  ''History  of  Great  Britain*' 
by  Speed,  the  second  edition  of  which  was  printed  under  the  author's  care  in 
1620,  is,  in  every  respect,  a  work  of  very  great  merit,  whether  we  consider  its 
authorities,  or  the  mode  in  which  it  is  written.  It  is  in  fact  a  production  which 
may  be  read  with  great  pleasure  and  profit  at  the  present  day,  and  makes  a  nearer 
approach,  than  any  former  chronicle,  to  the  tone  of  legitimate  history. 

In  the  meantime,  the  more  classical  form  of  this  branch  of  literature  was 
making  a  rapid  progress.  Numerous  attempts  were  published,  partaking  of  a 
mixed  character,  neither  assuming  the  dignity  of  history,  nor  descending  to  the 
ininuteness  of  the  chronicle;  Newton*s  History  of  the  Saracens,  and  Fulbeck's 
Account  of  the  Roman  Factions,  previous  to  the  reign  of  Augustus,  may  be  men- 
tioned as  specimens :  but  the  great  historians  of  this  period,  who  condescended  to 
use  their  native  tongue,  were  Raleigh,  Hayward,  Knolles,  Bacon,  and  Daniel, 
writers  who  in  this  province  still  hold  no  inferior  rank  among  the  classics  of  their 
country.  The  '*  History  of  the  World,"  by  Sir  Walter,  exhibits  great  strength 
of  style,  and  much  solidity  of  judgment;  Hayward's  Lives  of  the  three  Norman 
Kings,  and  of  Henry  the  IV.  and  Edward  the  VI.,  contain  many  curious  facts  to 
which  sufficient  attention  has  not  yet  been  paid  ;  his  diction  is  neat  and  smooth, 
but  he  adopts  too  profusely  the  classical  costume  of  framing  speeches  for  his  prin- 
cipal characters.  Knolles*s  ''  General  History  of  the  Turks"  is  an  elaborate  and 
useful  work,  and  its  language  is  clear,  nervous,  and  often  powerfully  descriptive. 
Bacon's  Henry  the  Yllth  betrays  too  much  of  the  apologist  for  arbitrary  power, 
but  it  is  otherwise  of  great  value ;  it  is  written  from  original,  and  now  lost,  ma- 
terials, with  vigour  and  philosophical  acutoness.  But  these  historians  are  excelled, 
in  purity  of  style  and  perspicuity  of  narration,  by  Daniel,  whose  '*  History  of 
England,"  closing  with  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  is  a  production  which 
reflects  great  credit  on  the  age  in  which  it  was  written. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention,  howevor,  two  historians,  who,  by  rejecting  their 
vernacular  language,  and  adopting  that  of  ancient  Rome,  acquired  for  a  time  a 
more  extended  celebrity  in  this  department.  Buchanan  and  Camden  are,  or 
should  be,  familiar  to  all  lovers  of  history  and  topography.  The  '*  Rerum  Scoti- 
rarum  Historia"  of  the  first  of  these  historians,  and  the  ^^  Annates  Rerum  Angli- 
("Snarum  et  Hibernicarum"  of  the  second,  are  productions  in  deserved  estimation ; 
I  ho  former  for  the  classical  purity  and  taste  exhibited  in  its  composition,  the  lat- 
her for  its  accuracy  and  impartiality. 

Of  that  highly  and  useful  branch  of  History  which  is  included  under  the  title  of 
\^^Vrt^!<*'*  '*"<^  Travels,  the  era  of  which  we  are  treating  affords  a  most  abundant 
l^^^wuli     The  two  great  collectors,   liakluyt  and  Purchas,   appear  within  its 
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range,  compilers,  whose  industry  and  research  need  fear  no  rivalry.  Dakluyt's 
(irsi  collection  was  published  in  a  small  volume  in  1582  ;  was  increased  to  a  folio 
in  1589,  and  to  three  volumes  of  the  same  size  in  1598,  containing  upwards  of 
two  hundred  voyages.  The  still  more  ample  work  of  Purchas  was  commenced  in 
1613,  by  the  pdblication  of  the  first  volume  folio,  with  the  title  of  ''Purchas,  his 
Piigriinage,  or  Relations  of  the  World,  and  the  Religions  observed  in  all  Ages 
and  Places  discovered,  from  the  Creation  unto  this  present;  in  four  parts.*'  This 
elaborate  undertaking  was  greatly  augmented  in  subsequent  editions,  of  which 
the  fourth  and  best  was  pubHshed  in  1626,  in  five  volumes  folio,  the  last  four 
being  entitled  ''  Hakluytus  Posthumous,  or  Purchas,  his  Pilgrims  ;*  containing  a 
history  of  the  world,  in  sea-voyages,  and  land-travels,  by  Englishmen  and 
others.*'  Purchas  professes  to  include,  in  this  immense  compilation,  the  sub- 
stance of  above  twelve  hundred  authors ;  it  contains  also  the  maps  of  Mercator 
and  Hondius,  and  numerous  engravings. 

These  vast  and  valuable  collections  are  an  honour  to  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth 
and  James;  and  notwithstanding  the  industry  and  research  of  the  moderns,  have 
not  yet  been  superseded. 

To  the  gigantic  labours  of  these  writers,  which  include  almost  every  previous 
book  on  the  subject  of  voyage  or  travel,  may  be  added  the  publication  of  two  or 
three  contemporaries  of  singular  or  useful  notoriety.  In  1611,  Thomas  Goryate 
printed  the  most  remarkable  of  his  eccentric  productions,  under  the  quaint 
title  of ''  Crudities  hastily  gobbled  up  in  five  Months'  Travels,  in  France,  Savoy, 
Italy,  Rhetia,  Helvetia,  some  parts  of  High  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands." 
Lond.  large  4to.  Coryate  was  a  man  of  consummate  vanity,  of  some  learning, 
but  of  no  judgment.  Inflamed  with  an  inextinguishable  desire  of  travelling,  he 
walked  over  a  great  part  of  Europe  and  Asia,  terminating  his  life  ''  in  the  midst 
of  his  Indian  travail,*'  about  the  year  1617.  Nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  than 
the  style,  and  often  the  matter  of  his  book,  which  is  preceded  by  nearly  sixty 
copies  of  what  Fuller  calls  mock-commending  verses.  "Prince  Henry,**  says 
the  same  writer,  *'  allowed  him  a  pension,  and  kept  him  for  his  servant.  Sweet- 
meats and  Coriat  made  up  the  last  course  at  all  Court-«ntertainments.  Indeed, 
he  was  the  courtier*s  anvil,  to  try  their  witts  upon,  and  sometimes  this  anvil  re- 
turned the  hammers  as  hard  knocks  as  it  received,  his  bluntnesse  repaying  their 
abusivenesse.*'  * 

A  still  greater  pedestrian  than  even  Coryate  lived,  at  this  time,  in  the  person  of 
William  Lithgow,  who  published  his  "  Travels**  in  1614.  His  peregrinations  were 
extended  through  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  and  he  declares,  at  the  close  of  his 
book,  that  in  his  three  voyages  ''  his  painful  feet  have  traced  over  (besides  pas- 
Miges  of  seas  and  rivers]  thirty-six  thousand  and  odd  miles,  which  draweth  near 
to  twice  the  circumference  of  the  whole  earth.*'  His  sufferings,  through  the 
tyranny  of  the  Spanish  governor  of  Malaga,  who  had  tortured,  robbed,  and  im-> 
prisoned  him,  excited  so  much  pity  and  indignation,  that,  on  his  arrival  in  Eng- 
land, he  was  conveved  to  Theobalds  on  a  feather-bed,  being  unable  to  stand,  that 
King  Jaaies  might  be  an  eye-witness  of  **  martyred  anatomy/*  as  he  terms  the 
miserable  condition  to  which  his  body  had  been  reduced.  Lithgow's  ''  Travels*^ 
are  entertaining,  and  not  ill  written,  but  they  abound  in  the  marvellous,  and  too 
often  excite  the  smile  of  incredulity. 

The'*  Itinerary,  or  Ten  Yeares  Travell  through  Germany,  Italy,  England,** 
etc.  a  iolio  volume  by  Fines  Moryson,  is  a  production  of  a  far  different  cast.  Mo- 
ryson  is  a  sober-minded  and  veracious  traveller,  and  that  part  of  his  book  which 
relates  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  England  and  Scotland  is  peculiarly  useful 
and  interesting.  He  was  a  native  of  Lincolnshire,  and  fellow  of  Peter-house, 
Cambridge.  '*  He  began  his  Travels,*'  relates  Fuller,  **  May  the  first,  1591,  over 
a  great  part  of  Christendome,  and  no  small  share  of  Turky,  even  to  Jerusalem, 

*  Fuller's  Wortbies  of  Eogland,  part  iii.  p.  31. 
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and  afterwards  printed  his  observations  in  a  large  book,  which,  for  the  truth 
thereof,  is  in  good  reputation,  for  of  so  great  a  traveller,  he  bad  nothing  of  a  tra- 
veller in  him,  as  to  stretch  in  his  reports.  At  last  he  was  Secretary  to  Charles 
Blunt,  deputy  of  Ireland,  saw  and  wrote  the  conflicts  with,  and  conquest  of  Tyrone, 
a  discourse  whicli  deserveth  credit,  because  the  writer*s  eye  guides  his  pen,  and 
the  privacy  of  his  place  acquainted  him  with  many  secret  passages  of  importance. 
He  dyed  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  1614."  * 

In  that  department  of  history  which  may  be  termed  locals  including  topography 
and  antiquities,  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  had  many  cultivators. 
**  Persons  of  greatest  eminence  in  this  sort  of  learning  under  queen  Elizabeth," 
remarks  Nicolson,  '<  were  Humphrey  Lhuyd,  John  Twyne,  William  Harrison, 
and  William  Camden."  f  Lluyd  possessed  unrivalled  celebrity  In  his  day,  for 
Camden  calls  him  '*  a  learned  Briton,  who,  for  knowledge  in  antiquities,  was 
reputed  to  carry,  after  a  sort,  with  him,  all  the  credit  and  honour."  He  wrote  a 
variety  of  tracts,  among  which  is  a  fragment  of  a  Commentary  on  Britain ;  a 
Description  of  the  Island  of  Mona;  a  Description  of  the  Coasts  of  Scotland;  a  Cho- 
rography  of  England  and  Wales;  and  a  Translation  of  Caradoc*s  History  of  Wales, 
subsequently  published  by  Powel,  and  again  by  Wynn.  Lluyd  practised  physic 
at  Denbigh  in  Wales,  and  died  there  about  the  year  1570.  His  friend  John 
Twyne,  the  translator  of  his  Commentarioli  Britannic®,  under  the  title  of  The 
Breviary  of  Britain,  Lond.  1573,  has  been  extolled  also  both  by  Lee  and  Nicolson 
for  his  knowledge  of  the  history  and  antiquities  of  his  country.  He  died  in  1581, 
leaving  behind  him  two  books  of  Commentaries  on  British  History,:}:  which 
reached  the  press  in  1590,  and  various  Collectanea  relative  to  the  antiquities 
of  Britain. 

We  must  here  add  to  Bishop  Nicolson*8  enumeration  the  name  of  William 
Lambarde,  the  learned  author  of '' Archaionomia,  sive  de  priscis  Anglorum  Legi- 
bus,"  and  of  the  '*  Perambulation  of  Rent. "  This  last  production,  which  was 
printed  in  1570,  is  the  prolific  parent  of  our  county  histories,  works  which  have 
in  our  days  very  rapidly  increased,  and  which  exhibit  the  estimation  in  which  they 
are  held,  by  the  high  price  annexed  to  their  publication. 

Of  Harrison's  **  Historical  Description  of  the  Island  of  Britain"  we  have  already 
taken  due  notice,  and  it  would  be  superfluous,  in  this  place,  to  do  more  than 
mention  the  **  Britannia  ofCamden."  Proceeding  therefore  to  the  reign  of  James, 
we  have  to  increase  the  catalogue  with  the  names  of  Stowe,  Norden,  Carew,  and 
Burton.  The  "Survey  of  London"  by  Stowe,  is  one  of  the  most  early,  valuable, 
and  interesting  of  our  topographical  pieces;  and  on  it  has  been  founded  the  subse- 
quent descriptions  of  Hatton,  Seymour,  Maitland,  Noorthouck,  Pennant,  and 
Malcolm.  John  Norden  is  well  known  to  the  lovers  of  topography  by  his  **  Spe- 
culum Britanniae,"  which  was  meant  to  include  the  chorography  of  England,  but 
unfortunately  extends  no  farther  than  the  counties  of  Middlesex  and  Hertfordshire. 
Norden  was  the  projector  of  those  useful  works  familiarly  termed  Guides,  having 
written  a  **  Guide  for  English  Travellers,"  and  a  "  Surveyor's  Guide,"  both  works 
of  singular  merit.  He  died  about  the  year  1625.  Richard  Carew,  the  author  of 
the  **  Survey  of  Cornwall,"  first  printed  in  1602,  and  termed,  by  Fuller,  '•  the 
pleasant  and  faithfull  description  of  Cornwall,'*  was  educated  at  Christr-Church, 
Oxford,  where,  at  the  early  age  of  fourteen,  though  of  three  years'  standing  in  the 
University,  **  he  was  called  out  to  dispute  extempore,  before  the  Earls  of  Leicester 
and  Warwick,  with  the  matchless  Sir  Philip  Sidney."§  The  Cornwall  of  Carew, 
though  now  superseded  by  the  more  elaborate  history  of  Dr.  Borlase,  is  a  compi- 
lation of  great  merit,  and  makes  a  nearer  approach  than  Lambarde's  Kent  to  a 
perfect  model  for  county  topography.     Carew  died  in  1620. 

•  Puller's  Worthies,  j>art  iii.  p.  167.  t  Historical  Library,  vol.  i.  p.  8. 

t  '^e  KcbuR  AlbioniciH,  Britanniciitatquc  AngUcis  Commentarioruin,  lib.  duo.   Lond.  159U.  8vo. 

§  Fuller's  Worthies,  part,  i  p.  205. 
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William  Burton,  the  last  writer  whom  we  shall  mention  under  this  head, 
though  contemporary  with  Shakspeare  for  more  than  forty  years,  was  not 
an  author  until  six  years  after  the  poet's  death,  when  he  published  his 
'^Description  of  Leicestershire,"  folio;  a  book  which,  independent  of  its  own 
utility,  had  the  merit  of  stimulating  Sir  William  Dugdale  to  the  composition 
of  his  admirable  *'  History  of  Warwickshire."  Burton's  work  was  justly  con- 
sidered as  carrying  forward,  on  an  improved  scale,  the  plan  of  Lambarde 
and  Carew  ;  it  is  now,  however,  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  most  copious, 
and,  in  every  respect,  the  most  complete  county  history  which  this  kingdom 
has  hitherto  produced,  the  *' Leicestershire"  of  Mr.  Nicpols.  Burton  was  the 
friend  of  Drayton,  and  brother  to  the  author  of  the  Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 

The  third  branch  of  History,  the  personal  or  biographical,  cannot  boast  of 
any  very  celebrated  cultivator  during  the  period  to  which  we  are  confined. 
Many  ephemeral  sketches,  it  is  true,  were  given  of  the  naval  and  military 
commanders  of  the  day,  at  a  time  when  enterprise  and  adventure  enjoyed  the 
marked  protection  of  government ;  but  no  classical  production  in  biography, 
properly  so  called,  no  enduring  specimen  of  personal  history  seems  to  have 
issued  from  the  press  ;  at  least  we  recollect  no  example,  worth  notice,  in  a 
separate  form ;  and  of  the  general  compilers  in  this  province,  we  are  reduced 
to  mention  the  names  of  Fox  and  Pits.  The  ''  Acts  and  Monuments  of  the 
Church,"  by  the  flrst  of  these  writers,  commonly  called  **  Fox's  Book  of  Mar- 
tyrs," is  a  mixed  composition ;  but  as  consisting  principally  of  personal  detail 
and  anecdote,  more  peculiarly  belonging  to  the  department  of  biography.  The 
first  edition  of  the  *^  Martyrology"  was  published  in  London  in  1663,  in  one 
thick  volume  folio,  and  the  fourth  in  1583,  four  years  before  the  death  of 
the  author,  in  two  volumes  folio.  This  popular  work,  which  was  augmented 
to  three  volumes  folio  in  1632,  has  undergone  numerous  editions,  and  perhaps 
no  book  in  our  language  has  been  more  universally  read.  '*  It  may  be- 
regarded/'  remarks  Granger,  *^  as  a  vast  Gothic  building:  in  which  some  things 
are  superfluous,  some  irregular,  and  others  manifestly  wrong  :  but  which,  alto- 
gether, infuse  a  kind  of  religious  reverence ;  and  we  stand  amazed  at  the 
labour,  if  not  at  the  skill,  of  the  architect.  This  book  was,  by  order  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  placed  in  the  common  halls  of  archbishops,  bishops,  deans,  arch- 
deacons, and  heads  of  colleges ;  and  was  long  looked  upon  with  a  veneration 
next  to  the  Scriptures  themselves."  * 

John  Pits,  who  died  in  1616,  was  a  writer,  in  not  inelegant  Latin,  of  the 
lives  of  the  Roman  Catholic  authors  of  England.  His  work,  which  was  published 
after  his  death,  at  Paris,  in  1619,  4to.  is  usually  known  and  quoted  by  the 
title  of  ^'Deillustribus  Angliae  scriptoribus."  He  is  a  bold  plagiarist  from  Bale, 
partial  from  religious  bigotry,  and  often  inaccurate  with  regard  to  facts  and 
dates. 

To  this  summary  of  historical  literature  it  will  be  necessary  to  add  a  few 
remarks  on  the  translations  which  were  made,  during  the  era  in  question,  from 
the  Greek  and  Roman  historians,  as  these  would  necessarily  have  much  influence 
on  the  public  taste,  and  would  throw  open  to  Shakspeare,  and  to  those  of  his 
contemporaries  who  could  not  readily  appeal  to  the  originals,  many  sources  of 
imagery  and  fable.  It  appears  then,  that  from  the  year  1550  to  the  year  1616, 
all  the  great  historians  of  Greece  and  Rome  had  been,  either  wholly  or  in  part, 
familiarized  in  our  language.  That  the  Grecian  classics  were  translated  with 
any  large  portion  of  Gdelity  and  spirit,  will  not  easily  be  admitted,  when  we 
find  theif  sense  frequently  taken  from  Latin  or  French  versions  ;  but  they 
still  served  to  stimulate  curiosity,  and  tojexcite  emulation.  The  two  first  books 
of  Herodotus,  4to.  appeared  in  1584 ;  Thucydides  from  the  French  of  Claude 
de  Seyssel,  by  Thomas  Nicolls,  folio,  in  1550;  a  great  part  of  Polybius,  by 

*  Granger's  Biograpbical  History  of  England,  2J  edit.  1775.   vol.  i.  p.  222. 
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Christopher  Watson,  8vo.  in  1568  ;  Diodorus  Siculus,  by  Thomas  Hooker, 
4to.  in  1569  ;  Appian,  4to.  in  1578  ;  Josephus,  hj  Thomas  Lodge,  folio,  in 
1602 ;  iElian,  by  Abraham  Fleming,  4to.  in  1576  ;  Herodian,  from  the  Latin 
version  of  Politianus,  by  Nycholas  Smyth,  4to.  in  1591 ;  and  Plutarch's  Lives, 
from  tho  French  of  Amyot,  by  Sir  Thonias  North,  folio,  in  1579. 

The  Roman  writers  were  more  generally  naturalized,  without  the  aid  of  an 
intermediate  version.  Livy  and  Flonis  were  given  to  the  world  by  Philemon 
Holland,  folio,  in  1600;  Tacitus,  by  Sir  Henry  Savilleand  Richard  Grenaway, 
4to.  and  folio,  in  1591  and  1598 ;  Sallust,  by  Thomas  Paynell,  4to.  and  by 
Thomas  Heywood,  folio,  in  1557  and  1608 ;  Suetonius,  by  Philemon  Holland, 
folio,  1606 ;  C«sar,  by  Arthur  Golding,  4to.,  1565,  and  by  Clement  Ed mundes, 
folio,  1600;  Justin,  by  Arthur  Golding,  4to.,  1564,  and  by  Holland,  1606; 
Quintus  Curtius,  by  John  Brando,  8vo,,  1561 ;  Eutropius,  by  Nic.  Haward, 
Svo.,  1564,  and  Harcellinus,  by  P.  Holland,  folio,  1609. 

Such  are  the  chief  authors,  original  and  translated,  which,  in  the  province 
of  History,  general,  local  and  personal,  added  liberally  to  the  mass  of  information 
and  utility  which  was  rapidly  accumulating  throughout  the  Shakspearoan  era. 

That  our  great  poet  amply  availed  himself  of  these  stores,  more  particularly 
in  those  dramas  which  are  founded  on  domestic  and  foreign  history,  every 
attentive  reader  of  his  works  must  have  adequate  proof.  Several,  indeed,  of 
the  writers  that  we  have  enumerated,  though  exclusively  belonging  to  our 
period,  and  throwing  much  light  on  the  manners,  customs,  and  literature 
of  their  age,  came  rather  too  late  for  the  poet's  purpose ;  but  of  those  who 
published  sufficiently  early,  he  has  made  the  best  use.  Traces  of  his  footsteps 
may  be  discerned  in  many  of  the  authors  that  we  have  mentioned,  but  his 
greatest  inroads  seem  to  have  been  made  through  the  compilations  of  Holinshed 
and  Hakluyt,  and  through  the  version  of  Plutarch  by  North.  All  that  was 
necessary  in  the  minutiae  of  fact,  was  derivable  from  the  labours  of  the  faithful 
Holinshed ;  much  illustration  was  to  be  acquired  from  the  manners-painting 
pen  of  Harrison ;  a  knowledge  of  the  globe  and  its  marvels,  was  attainable 
in  the  narratives  of  Hakluyt ;  and  the  character  and  costume  of  Greece  and 
Rome  were  vividly  delineated  in  the  delightful,  though  translated,  pages  of 
Plutarch.  From  these  sources,  and  from  a  few  which  existed  previous  to  the 
commencement  of  the  poet's  age,  such  as  the  Froissard  of  Lord  Berners,  and 
the  Chronicle  of  Hall,  were  drawn  and  coloured  those  exquisite  pictures  of 
manners,  history,  and  individual  character,  which  Gx  and  enrapture  attention 
throughout  the  dramatic  annals  of  Shakspeare.  Indeed,  from  whatever  mine 
the  poet  procured  his  ore,  he  uniformly  purified  it  into  metal  of  the  finest 
lustre,  and  it  may  truly  be  added,  that  on  the  study  of  the  ^'  Histories*'  of 
Shakspeare,  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  human  nature  may  be  founded, 
than  on  any  other  basis. 

Whilst  on  the  subject  of  History,  we  must  deviate  in  a  slight  degree  from 
our  plan,  which  excludes  the  detail  of  science,  to  notice  two  works  in  Natural 
History,  from  which  our  bard  has  derived  various  touches  of  imagery  and 
description;  I  mean  the  Roman  and  the  Gothic  Pliny,  rendered  familiar  to 
our  author  by  the  labours  of  Holland  and  Batman ;  the  former  having  published 
his  Translation  of  Pliny's  immense  collection  in  1601,  folio,  and  the  latter  his 
Commentary  npon  Bartholome,  under  the  title  of  '^  Batman  uppon  Bartholoroe 
his  booke  De  proprietatibus  rerum,"  in  1582,  folio.  *^  Shakspeare,"  says  Mr. 
Douce,  speaking  of  Batman's  Bartholome,  **  was  extremely  well  acquainted 
with  this  work ;"  an  assertion  which  he  has  sufficiently  established  in  the 
course  of  his  '*  Illustrations."*   Few,  indeed,  were  the  popular  books  of  his 

*  As  Batinaii'8  Bartholomn,  continues  Mr  Doiice,  **  is  likely  hereafter  to  form  an  article  in  a  Shak- 
opearean  Library,  it  may  be  worth  adding  that  in  a  private  diary  written  at  the  time  the  original  price  of 
the  volume  anpearM  to  have  been  eight  shilUngs.*^ — IlhutratioMt.  vol.  i.  p.  9.  I  hare  lately  teen  a  copy  of 
Batman,  marked,  in  a  Sale  Catalogue^  at  three  guineas  and  a  hfUt ! 
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day,  fo  which  our  author  had  not  access,  and  from  which  he  has  not  derived 
some  slight  fact  or  hint  conducive  to  his  purpose. 

We  now  approach  the  last  branch  of  our  present  subject,  Miscellaneous  Lite- 
rature; a  topic  which,  were  we  not  restricted  by  various  other  demands,  might 
occupy  a  volume;  for  in  no  era  of  our  annals  l\^ve  miscellaneous  writers  been  more 
abundant  than  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

A  set  of  men  at  this  time  infested  the  town,  in  a  high  degree  dissipated  in  their 
manners,  licentious  in  their  morals,  and  vindictive  in  their  resentments,  yet  pos- 
sessing a  large  share  of  native  and  acquired  talent.  These  adventurers,  who  hung 
loose  iq;)on  society,  appear  to  have  seized  upon  the  press  for  the  purpose  of  indulg- 
ing an  unbounded  love  of  ridicule  and  raillery,  sometimes  excited  by  the  mere 
spirit  of  badinage  and  frolic,  more  frequently  stimulated  by  malignity  and  revenge, 
and  often  goaded  to  the  task  by  the  pressure  of  deserved  poverty.  The  fertility 
of  these  writers  is  astonishing;  the  public  was  absolutely  deluged  with  their  pro- 
ductions, which  proved  incidentally  useful,  however,  in  their  day,  by  the  exposure 
of  folly,  and  are  valuable,  at  this  time,  for  the  illustrations  which  they  have 
thrown  upon  the  most  evanescent  portion  of  our  manners  and  customs. 

Another  description  of  miscellaneous  authors,  consisted  of  those  who,  attached 
to  the  discipline  of  the  puritans,  employed  their  pens  in  inveighing  with  great  bit- 
terness against  the  dress  and  amusements  of  the  less  rigid  part  of  the  community; 
and  a  third,  equally  distant  from  the  levity  of  the  first,  and  the  severity  of  the 
second,  class,  was  occupied  in  calmly  discussing  the  various  topics  which  morals, 
taste,  and  literature  supplied. 

As  examples  of  the  first  species,  no  age  can  produce  more  extraordinary  cha- 
racters than  Nash,  Decker,  and  Greene;  men  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the 
crimes,  follies,  and  debaucheries  of  a  town-life,  indefatigable  as  writers,  and  pos- 
sessing the  advantages  of  learning  and  genius.  Thomas  Nash,  whose  character 
as  a  satirist  and  critic  we  have  already  given,  in  a  quotation  from  Dr.  Lodge,  died 
about  the  year  1600,  after  a  life  spent  in  controversy  and  dissipation.  He  had 
humour,  wit,  and  learning,  but  debased  by  a  plentiful  portion  of  scurrility  and 
builbonery ;  he  was  born  at  Lowestofle  in  Suffolk,  educated  at  Cambridge,  where  he 
resided  as  a  Member  of  St.  John's  College,  nearly  seven  years,  and  obtained  great 
celebrity,  as  the  confuter  and  silencer  of  the  puritanical  Mar-prelates,  a  service 
that  merited  the  reputation  which  it  procured  him.  He  was  the  boon  companion 
of  Robert  Greene,  whose  vices  he  shared,  and  with  whom  he  acted  as  the  unre- 
lenting scourge  of  the  Harveys. 

This  terror  of  his  opponents,  this  Aretine  of  England,  though  most  remarkable 
for  his  numerous  prose  pamphlets,  was  also  a  dramatic  poet.  His  productions,  as 
enumerated  by  Mr.  Beloe,  amount  to  five  and  twenty. 

Thomas  Decker,  an  author  still  more  prolific,  began  his  career  as  a  dramatic 
poet  about  the  year  1597,  and  as  a  prose  writer  in  1603.  His  plays,  now  lost, 
preserved,  or  written  in  conjunction  with  others,  amount  to  twenty-eight;  but  it 
is  in  his  capacity  as  a  miscellanist  that  we  have  here  to  notice  him. 

His  tracts,  of  which  thirty  have  been  attributed  to  him,  and  near  five-and- 
twenty  may  be  considered  as  genuine,  clearly  prove  him  to  have  been  an  acute 
observer  of  the  fleeting  fashions  of  his  age,  and  a  participator  In  all  its  follies  and 
vices.  His  ''GuFs  Home  Booke,  or  Fashions  to  please  all  sorts  of  Guls,*'  first 
printed  in  1609,  exhibits  a  very  curious,  minute,  and  interesting  picture  of  the 
manners  and  habits  of  the  middle  class  of  society,  and  on  this  account  will  be 
hereafter  frequently  referred  to  in  these  pages.*  That  experience  had  tutored  him 
in  the  knaveries  of  the  metropolis,  the  titles  of  the  following  pamphlets  will  suffi- 
ciently evince.  ''The  Belman  of  London,  bringing  to  Light  the  most  notorious 
Villanies  that  are  now  practised  in  the  Kingdome,"  1608 ;  one  of  the  earliest  books 

*  We  are  much  obliffed  to  Dr.  Nott,  for  a  most  elegant  reprint  of  this  interesting  tract ;  the  accompany' 
ing  notes  are  highly  YaTuable  and  illustrative. 
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professing  to  disclose  the  slang  of  thieves  and  vagabonds;  and,  remarks  Warton, 
from  a  contemporary  writer,  the  most  witty,  elegant,  and  eloquent  display  of  the 
vices  of  London  then  extant.  ^'Lanthern  and  Candle  Light:  Or,  The  Bel-Man's 
Second  Night's  Walke.  In  which  he  brings  to  light  a  Brood  of  more  strange  Yil-^ 
lanies  than  ever  were  till  this  Year  discovered."  4to.  1612.  *'  Viilanies  discovered 
by  Lanthorn  and  Candle  Light,  and  the  Heipe  of  a  new  Crier  called  0-per-se^. 
Being  an  Addition  to  the  Belman's  second  Night's  Walke,  with  canting  Songs 
never  before  printed."  4to.  1616.  It  will  occasion  no  surprise,  therefore,  if  we 
find  this  describer  of  the  arts  and  language  of  thieving  himself  in  a  jail;  he  was, 
in  fact,  confined  in  the  King's  Bench  prison  from  1613  to  1616,  if  not  longer. 
The  most  remarkable  transaction  of  his  life  appears  to  have  been  his  quarrel  witti 
Ben  Jonson,  who,  no  doubt  sufficiently  provoked,  satirizes  him  in  his  Poetaster, 
1601,  underthe  character  of  Crispinus;  a  compliment  which  Decker  amply  repaid 
in  his  '^Satiromastix,  or  the  Untrussing  of  the  humorous  Poet,"  1602,  where  he 
lashes  Ben  without  mercy,  under  the  designation  of  Horace  Junior.  Jonson 
replied  in  an  address  to  the  Reader,  introduced  in  the  4to  edition  of  his  play,  in 
place  of  the  epilogue,  and  points  to  Decker,  under  the  appellation  ofthe^'Un- 
trusser."  Decker  was  an  old  man  in  1631,  for  in  his  ^' Match  me  in  London," 
published  in  that  year,  he  says:  ''I  have  been  a  priest  in  Apollo's  Temple  many 
years,  my  voice  is  decaying  with  my  age;"  he  probably  died  in  1639,  the  previous 
year  being  the  date  of  his  latest  production. 

Of  Robert  Greene,  the  author  of  near  fifty  productions,*  the  history  is  so  highly 
monitory  and  interesting  as  to  demand  more  than  a  cursory  notice.  It  affords, 
indeed,  one  of  the  most  melancholy  proofs  of  learning,  taste,  and  genius  being 
totally  inadequate,  without  a  due  control  over  the  passions,  to  produce  either 
happiness  or  respectability.  This  misguided  man  was  born  at  Norwich,  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  of  parents  in  genteel  life  and  much  esteemed.  He 
was  sent  to  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  from  whence,  at  an  early  period  of 
his  education,  he  was,  unfortunately  for  his  future  peace  of  mind,  induced  to 
absent  himself,  on  a  tour  through  Italy  and  Spain.  His  companions  were  wild 
and  dissolute,  and,  according  to  his  own  confession,f  he  ran  headlong  with  them 
into  every  species  of  dissipation  and  vice. 

On  his  return  to  England,  he  took  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  at  St.  John's, 
in  1578,  and  afterwards,  removing  to  Clare-hall,  his  Master  of  Arts  degree  in  tliat 
college,  1583.  We  learn,  from  one  of  his  numerous  tracts,  that,  immediately 
after  this  event,  he  visited  the  metropolis,  where  he  led  a  life  of  unrestrained  de- 
bauchery. Greene  was  one  of  those  men  who  are  perpetually  sinning  and  per- 
petually repenting  ;  he  had  a  large  share  of  wit,  humour,  fancy,  generosity,  and 
good-nature,  but  was  totally  deficient  in  that  strength  of  mind  which  is  necessary 
to  resist  temptation  ;  he  was  conscious,  too,  of  his  great  abilities,  but  at  the  same 
time  deeply  conscious  of  the  waste  of  talent  which  had  been  committed  to  his 
care.  When  we  find,  therefore,  that  he  was  intended  for  the  church,  and  that 
he  was  actually  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Tollesbury,  in  Essex,  on  the  19th 
of  June,  1584,  we  may  easily  conceive  how  a  man  of  his  temperament  and  habits 
would  feel  and  act ;  he  resigned  it,  in  fact,  the  following  year,  no  doubt  shocked 
at  the  disparity  between  his  profession  and  his  conduct;  for  we  find,  from  his 
own  relation,  that  a  few  years  previous  to  this  incident,  he  had  felt  extreme 
compunction  on  hearing  a  sermon  *'  preached  by  a  godly  learned  man,"  in 
St.  Andrew's  Church,  Norwich. 

It  was  shortly  after  this  period  that  he  married  ;  and,  if  any  thing  could  have 
saved  Greene  from  himself,  this  was  the  expedient;  for  the  lady  he  had  chosen 

*  For  a  catalogue  of  these,  as  far  as  they  have  hitherto  been  discoTered,  we  refiT  the  reader  to  Mr. 
Beloe's  Anecdotes  of  Litorature.  vol.  ii.,  and  to  Censura  Litoraria,  vol.  viii. 

t  In  his  pamphlet,  entitled  TAe  Repentance  of  Robert  Oreene,  he  informs  us,  that  "  wags  as  lewd  ** 
OH  himself  ^  drew  him  to  march  into  Italy  and  Spaiue,**  where  he  "saw  and  practised  such  villanie  as  is 
abhominable  to  declare." 
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was  beautihil  in  her  person,  amiable  and  moral  in  her  character,  and  we  know, 
from  the  works  of  this  unhappy  man,  that  his  heart  had  been  the  seat  of  the 
milder  virtues,  and  that  he  possessed  a  strong  relish  for  domestic  life. 

The  result  of  the  experiment  must  lacerate  the  feelings  of  all  who  hear  it;  for 
it  exhibits,  in  a  manner  never  surpassed,  the  best  emotions  of  our  nature  wither- 
ing before  the  touch  of  Dissipation.  The  picture  is  taken  from  a  pamphlet  of  our 
author's,  entitled  **  Never  Too  Late,'*  printed  in  1590,  where  his  career  is  admi- 
rably and  confessedly  shadowed  forth  under  the  character  of  the  Palmer  Francesco. 
It  would  appear  from  this  striking  narrative,  if  the  minutiae,  as  well  as  the  out- 
line of  it,  are  applicable  to  Greene,  that  he  married  his  wife  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  her  father  ;  their  pecuniary  distress  was  great,  but  prudence  and  affec- 
tion enabled  them  to  realize  the  following  scene  of  domestic  felicity : — 

"  Hee  aod  Isabel  joynUy  together  taking  them  to  a  little  cottage,  began  to  be  as  Ciceronicall  as 
they  were  ainoroas ;  with  their  hands  thrift  coveting  to  satisfy  their  hearts  thirst,  and  to  be  as  dili- 
gent io  labours,  as  they  were  affectionate  in  loves;  so  that  the  parish  wherein  they  lived,  so 
afieeled  tbem  for  the  course  of  their  life,  that  they  were  counted  the  very  mirrors  of  methode ;  for 
be  bdng  a  scboler,  and  nurst  up  in  the  unlvertitles,  resolved  rather  to  live  by  his  wit,  than  any 
way  to  be  pinched  with  want,  thinking  this  old  sentence  to  be  true,  '*  the  wishers  and  woulders 
were  never  good  householders  ;**  therewith  he  applied  himselfe  in  teaching  of  a  schoole,  where,  by 
his  industry,  bee  had  not  onely  great  favour,  but  gate  wealthe  to  withstand  fortune.  Isabel,  that 
sbee  might  seeme  no  less  profitable,  then  her  husband  carefull,  fell  to  her  needle,  and  with  her 
worice  sought  to  prevent  the  injurie  of  necessille.  Thus  they  laboured  to  maintain  their  iovet, 
being  as  busie  as  beet,  and  as  true  as  turtles,  as  desirous  to  satisfie  the  world  wUh  their  desert,  as 
to  feede  the  humours  of  their  own  desires.  Living  thus  in  a  league  of  united  virtues,  out  of  this 
mutaall  concord  of  conformed  perfection,  they  had  a  Sonne  answerable  to  their  owne  proportion, 
which  did  increase  their  amitie,  so  as  the  sight  of  their  young  Infant  was  a  double  ratifying  of 
tbeir  affedioo.  Fortune  and  love  thus  ioyning  in  the  league,  to  make  these  parties  to  forget  the 
stormes,  that  had  nipped  the  blossom  of  their  former  yeres.  * 

The  poetry  of  Greene  abounds  still  more  than  the  prose  with  the  most  ex- 
quisite delineations  of  rural  peace  and  content,  and  the  following  lines  feelingly 
paint  this  short  and  only  happy  period  of  his  life  : — 

^  Sweet  are  the  thoughts  that  savour  of  content. 
The  quiet  minde  is  richer  than  a  crowae  : 
Sweete  are  the  nights  in  carelesse  slumber  spent. 

The  poor  estate  scornes  Fortune's  angry  frowne  : 
Such  sweete  content,  such  minde,  such  sleepe,  such  blis, 
Beggers  injoy,  when  princes  oft  doe  mis. 

The  homely  house  that  harbours  quiet  rest. 

The  cottage  that  aflbords  no  pride  nor  care. 
The  meane  that  grees  with  country  mnsicke  best, 

The  sweete  consort  of  mirth  and  mnsick's  fisuret 
Obacnred  life  seta  downe  a  type  of  blis, 
A  minde  content  both  crowne  and  kingdome  is.  t 

Deeply  is  it  to  be  lamented,  and  with  a  sense,  too,  of  humiliation  for  the  frailly 
of  human  nature,  that,  with  such  inducements  to  a  moral  and  rational  life,  with 
sufficient  to  support  existence  comfortably,  for  he  had  some  property  of  his  own, 
and  his  wife's  dowry  had  been  paid,^  and  with  a  child  whom  he  loved,  and 
with  a  wife  whom  he  confesses  was  endowed  with  all  that  could  endear  and  dig- 
nify her  sex,  he  could  suffer  his  passions  so  far  to  subdue  his  reason,  as  to  throw 
these  essentials  towards  happiness  away  I  In  the  year  1586  he  abandoned  this 
amiable  woman  and  her  son,  to  revel  in  all  the  vicious  indulgences  of  the  me- 
tropolis. The  causes  of  this  iniquitous  desertion  may  be  traced  in  his  works ; 
from  these  we  learn  that,  in  the  first  place,  she  had  endeavoured,  and  perhaps 

*  Ceomn.  Literaria,  vol  viii.  p.  11,  13. 

-f  From  Greene's  Farewell  to  FoUie.    Vide  Beloe*s  Anecilotcs,  vol.  vi.  p.  7. 

^  We  learn  theae  circumstances — his  haviog  squandered  his  paternal  inheritance  and  his  marriage 
iiortioo — fmm  his  two  tracts,  **  Never  Too  Late,**  and  "  Repcutaoce,"  where  uU  the  prominent  events  of 
his  life  are  detailed. 
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too  importunately  for  such  an  irritable  character,  to  reform  his  evil  propensities  ;  * 
and  secondly  that  on  a  visit  to  London  on  business,  he  had  been  fascinated  by  the 
allurements  of  a  courtesan,  f  and  on  this  woman,  whose  name  was  Ball,  and  on 
her  infamous  relations,  for  her  brother  was  afterwards  hanged,  :|:  he  squandered 
both  his  own  property  and  that  of  his  wife. 

It  is  almost  without  a  parallel  that  duriog  the  remainder  of  Greene's  life,  includ- 
ing only  six  years,  he  was  continually  groaning  with  anguish  and  repentance, 
and  continually  plunging  into  fresh  guilt ;  that  in  his  various  tracts  he  was  con- 
fessing his  sins  with  the  deepest  contrition,  passionately  apostrophising  his  injured 
wife,  imploring  her  forgiveness  in  the  most  pathetic  terms,  and  describing,  in 
language  the  most  touching  and  impressive,  the- virtue  of  her  whom  he  had 
so  basely  abandoned. 

He  tells  us,  under  the  beautifully  drawn  character  of  Isabel,  by  whom  he  re- 
presents his  wife,  that  upon  her  being  told,  by  one  of  his  friends,  of  his  intended 
residence  in  London,  and  by  another,  of  the  attachment  which  had  Gxed  him 
there,  she  w  ould  not  at  first  credit  the  tale ;  but,  when  convinced,  she  hid  her  face, 
and  inwardly  smothered  her  sorrows,  yet  grieving  at  his  follies,  though  unwilling 
to  hear  him  censured  by  others,  and  at  length  endeavouring  to  solace  her  afflic- 
tion by  repeating  to  her  cittern  some  applicable  verses  from  the  Italian  of  Ariosto. 
He  then  adds,  that  she  subsequently  hinted  her  knowledge  of  the  amour  to  him 
in  a  letter,  saying  ^*  the  onely  comfort  that  I  have  in  thine  absence  is  the  child, 
who  lies  on  his  mother's  knee,  and  smiles  as  wantonly  as  his  father  when  he  was 
a  wooer.  But,  when  the  boy  says,  ^Mam,  where  is  my  dad,  when  wil  he  come 
home  ;'  then  the  calm  of  my  content  turneth  to  a  present  storm  of  piercing 
sorrow,  that  I  am  forced  sometime  to  say,  *  unkinde  Francesco  that  forgets  his 
babell/  I  hope  Francesco  it  is  thine  afTaires,  not  my  faults,  that  procure  this 
long  delay .'*^ 

The  following  pathetic  song  seems  to  have  been  suggested  to  Greene  by  the  scene 
just  described,  and  is  a  further  proof  of  the  singular  disparity  subsisting  between 
is  conduct  and  his  feelings. — 

«  BY  A  MOTHER  TO  HER  INFANT. 


I 


Weepe  not,  my  Wanton,  smile  upon  my  knee, 
When  thou  art  old  theres  griefe  enough  Tor  thee. 

Mothers  ^'agge,  prettie  boy, 

Fathers  sorrow,  fathers  joy  ; 

When  thy  father  first  did  see 

Such  a  boy  by  him  and  me, 

He  was  glad,  I  was  woe, 

Fortune  changd  made  him  so, 

When  he  had  lell  his  prettie  boy. 

Last  his  sorrow,  first  liis  joy. 

Weepe  not,  my  Wanton,  smile  upon  my  knee. 
When  thou  art  old  theres  griefe  enough  for  thee. 

Streaming  teares  that  never  stint, 

Like  pearle  drops  from  a  flint, 

Fell  by  coarse  from  his  eies, 

That  one  anothers  place  supplies. 


Thus  he  grieved  in  every  part, 
Teares  of  bloud  (ell  from  his  heart, 
W  hen  he  left  his  prettie  boy. 
Fathers  sorrow,  fathers  joy. 

Weep  not,  my  Wanton,  smile  upon  my  knee. 
When  thou  art  old  theres  griefe  enough  for  thee. 

The  wanton  smilde,  father  wept. 

Mother  cried,  babie  lept ; 

Now  he  crow*d  more  he  cride, 

Nature  could  not  sorrow  hide ; 

He  must  goe,  he  must  kisse 

Childe  and  mother,  babie  blisse. 

For  he  left  his  prettie  boy, 

Fathers  sorrow,  fathers  joy. 
Weep  not,  my  Wanton,  smile  upon  my  knee. 
When  thou  art  old  theres  griefe  enough  for  thee***  * 


In  the  mean  time  he  pursued  his  career  of  debauchery  in  Town,  whikt  his 
forsaken  wife  retired  into  Lincolnshire.  In  July,  1588,  he  was  incorporated  at 
Oxford,  at  which  time,  says  Wood,  he  was  '^a  pastoral  sonnet  maker,  and  author 
of  several  things  which  were  pleasing  to  men  and  women  of  his  time:  they  made 
much  sport,  and  were  valued  among  scholars.^f  f    In  short,  such  had  been  the 

*  Oldys  says,  that  **  he  left  his  wife,  for  her  good  advice,  in  the  year  1566."    Berkenhouft  Biograpliia 
i^iteraria,  p.  390.  note  d. 
^  See  CcQsura  Lit.raria,  vol.  viii.  p.  13.  ^  Berkenhout,  p.  390.  note  </. 

§  **  Never  Too  l^ate."    See  Ceusura  Litcraria,  vol.  viii.  p.  15. 
••  Greene's  Arcadia,  1587.  ft  Uiographia  Literaria.  p.  289. 
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extravagance  of  Greene,  that  he  was  now  conjpelled  to  write  for  his  daily  support, 
and  his  biographers,  probably  without  any  sufficient  foundation,  have  chosen  to 
consider  him  as  the  first  of  our  poets  who  wrote  for  bread.  It  should  be  recorded, 
however,  that  his  pen  was  employed  not  only  for  himself  but  for  his.  wife;  foi* 
Wood  tells  us,  and  it  is  a  mitigating  fact  which  has  been  strangely  overlooked  by 
every  other  writer,  that  he  *'  wrote  to  maintain  his  wife,  and  that  high  and  loose 
course  of  living  which  poets  generally  follow."*  We  have  reason,  indeed,  to  con- 
clude, that  the  income  which  he  derived  from  his  literary  labours  was  co^nsiderable, 
for  his  popularity  as  a  writer  of  prose  pamphlets,  which,  as  Warton  observes, 
may  ''claim  the  appellation  of  satires,*'  was  unrivalled.  Ben  Jonson  alludes  to 
them  in  his  •'  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,"f  and  Sir  Thomas  Overbury, 
describing  a  chamber-maid,  says  ''she  reads  Greene's  works  over  and  over;  but  is 
50  carried  away  with  the  Mirror  of  Knighthood,  she  is  many  times  resolv'd  to 
run  out  of  herself,  and  become  a  lady-errant." :{: 

It  must  be  confessed  that  many  of  the  prose  tracts  of  Greene  are  licentious  and 
indecent;  but  there  are  many  also  whose  object  is  useful  and  whose  moral  is  pure. 
They  are  written  with  great  vivacity,  several  are  remarkable  for  the  most  poignant 
raillery,  all  exhibit  a  glowing  warmth  of  indignation,  and  many  are  interspersed 
with  beautiful  and  highly  polished  specimens  of  his  poetical  pOwers.  On  those 
which  are  employed  in  exposing  the  machinations  of  his  infamous  associates,  he 
seems  to  place  a  high  value,  justly  considering  their  detection  as  an  essential 
service  done  to  his  country;  and  he  fervently  thanks  his  God  for  enabling  him  so 
successfully  to  lay  open  the  ''  most  horrible  Coosenages  of  the  common  Cony- 
Catchers;  Cooseners  and  Crosse  Biters,"  names  which  in  those  days  designated 
the  perpetrators  of  every  species  of  deception  and  knavery .§ 

But  the  most  curious  and  interesting  of  his  numerous  pieces,  are  those  which 
relate  fo  his  own  character,  conduct,  and  repentance.  The  titles  of  these,  as  they 
best  unfold  the  laudable  views  with  which  they  were  written,  we  shall  give  at 
length. 

1.  Greene's  Mourning  Garment,  given  him  by  Repentance  at  the  Funerals  of 
Love,  which  he  presents  for  a  Favour  to  all  young  Gentlemen  that  wishe  to  weane 
themselves  from  wanton  desires.  Both  pleasant  and  profitable.  By  R.  Greene, 
Utriusque  Academiae  in  Artibu3  Magister.     Sero  sed  serio.     Lend.  1590. 

2.  Greene's  Never  Too  Late.  Sent  to  all  youthful  Gentlemen,  decyphering 
in  a  true  English  Historic  those  particular  vanities,  that  with  their  frosty  vapours 
nip  the  Blossomes  of  every  Braine  from  attaining  to  his  intended  perfection.  As 
pleasant  a$  profitable,  being  a  right  Pumice.  Stone,  apt  to  race  out  Idlenesse  with 
delight,  and  folly  with  admonition.  By  Robert  Greene,  In  Artibus  Magister. 
Lend.  1590. 

3  Greene's  Groatsworth  of  Wit.  Bought  with  a  million  of  Repentance,  de- 
scribing the  Folly  of  Youth,  the  Falshood  of  make-shift  Flatteries,  the  Miserie  of 
the  Negligent,  and  Mishaps  of  deceiving  Courtezans.  Published  at  his  dying 
Request,  and  newly  corrected  and  of  many  errors  purged.  Felicem  fuisse  infaus- 
tum.    Lend.  1592. 

4.  Greene's  Farewell  to  Follie.  Sent  to  Courtiers  and  Scholers,  as  a  President 
to  warne  them  from  the  vain  Delights  that  drawe  Youth  on  to  Repentance.  Sero 
sed  serio.    By  Robert  Greene. 

5.  Repentance  of  Robert  Greene,  Maister  of  Artes.  Wherein,  by  himselfe,  is 
laid  open  his  loose  Life,  with  the  Manner  of  his  Death.      Lend.  1592. 

*  AtlieoK  Ozonienses,  toI.  i.  col.  136.  t  Act  ii.  sc.  3. 

,  t  Vide  New  and  choice  Characters  of  leTerall  Atathon,  tofccther  with  that  exquisite  and  unmatcht 
poeme.  The  Wife ;  written  by  Syr  Thomas  Overburic.  Lond.  1615, 

§  Hb  **  trifling  pamphlets  of  Love,"  as  he  himself  terms  them  (see  Repentance  of  Robert  Greene),  We 
ithail  not  notice ;  but  there  are  two,  under  the  tiUcn  of  "  Penelope's  Webb,"  and  "  Cireronii 
^mor,"  which  deserve  mention,  as  exhibiting  many  excellent  precepts  and  examples  for  the  youth  of 
both  sexcf. 
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6.  Greene's  Vision.  Written  at  the  instant  of  his  death,  conteyning  a  penitent 
Passion  for  the  folly  of  his  Pen.    Sero  sed  serio.    By  Robert  Greene. 

In  these  publications  the  author  has  endeavoured  to  make  all  the  reparation  in 
his  power,  by  exposing  his  own  weakness  and  folly,  by  detailing  the  melancholy 
efiects  of  his  dissipation,  and  by  painting  in  the  most  impressive  terms  the  contri- 
tion which  he  so  bitterly  felt.  In  what  exquisite  poetry  he  could  deplore  his 
vicious  habits,  and  by  what  admirable  precepts  he  could  direct  the  conduct  of 
others,  will  be  learnt  from  two  extracts  taken  from  his  **  Never  Too  Late,"  ip  the 
first  of  which  the  Penitent  Palmer,  the  intended  symbol  of  himself,  repeats  the 
following  ode : 


"  Wbilome  in  tlie  W^inter*s  rage, 
/  A  Palmer  old  and  full  of  age, 
Sate  and  thought  upon  hit  youth, 
With  eyes,  teares,  and  hart* 8  ruth, 
Beeing  all  with  cares  yblent, 
When  he  thought  on  yeeres  mispent, 
When  his  foUieii  came  to  minde. 
How  fond  love  had  made  him  blinde. 
And  wrapt  him  in  a  fielde  of  woes, 
Shadowed  with  pleasures  shoes. 
Then  he  sighed,  and  sayd,  alas ! 
Man  is  sinne,  and  llesh  is  grasse. 
I  thought  my  mistres  hairs  were  gold, 
And  in  her  locks  my  harte  I  folde ; 
Her  amber  tresses  were  the  sight 
That  wrapped  me  in  vaine  delight : 
Her  ivorie  llront,  her  pretie  chin, 


Were  stales  that  drew  me  on  to  sin  : 

Her  starry  lookes,  her  christall  eyes, 

Brighter  than  the  snnnes  arise  : 

Sparkling  pleasing  flames  of  fire, 

Yoakt  my  thoughts  and  my  desire, 

That  I  gan  cry  ere  f  blin. 

Oh  her  eyes  are  paths  to  sin. 

Her  face  was  faire,  her  breath  was  sweet, 

All  her  lookes  for  love  was  meete  : 

But  love  is  folly  this  I  know. 

And  beauty  fadeth  like  to  snow. 

Oh  why  should  man  delight  in  pride. 

Whose  blossome  like  a  dew  doth  glide  : 

When  these  supposes  taught  my  thought. 

That  world  was  vaine,  and  beautie  nought, 

1  gan  (o  sigh,  and  say,  alas ! 

Man  is  sinne,  and  flesh  is  grasse.'^  * 


The  second  extract,  entitled  the  Farewell  of  a  friend,  is  supposed  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  Francesco  the  Palmer,  "by  one  of  his  companions;*'  such  an  one, 
indeed,  as  might  have  saved  him  from  ruin,  had  he  sought  for  the  original  in  real 
life. 

*'  Let  God*s  worship  be  thy  roorDing's  ^orke,  ond  hb  wisdome  tbo  direction  of  thy  daycs 
labour. 

**  Rise  not  without  ihankes,  nor  sleepe  not  without  repentance. 

*'  Choose  but  a  few  friends,  and  try  those;  for  tlienaliercr  speakcs  fairest. 

*^  If  thy  ^ife  be  wise,  make  her  thy  secretary;  else  locke  thy  thoughts  in  thy  heart,  for  wonipn 
arc  scldomc  silent. 

'*  iTshe  be  faire,  be  not  jealous;  for  suspicion  cures  not  womens  follies. 

**  if  she  be  wise,  wrong  her  not;  for  if  thou  lovcst  others  she  will  loath  thee. 

*'  Let  thy  children's  nurture  be  their  richest  portion  :  for  wisdome  is  more  precious  than 
wealth. 

'*  Be  not  proudc  among  thy  poor  neighbours  ;  for  a  poore  man's  hale  is  pcrillous. 

*'  Nor  too  familiar  with  great  men  ;  for  presumption  winnes  disdaine."  t 

The  virtues  of  Greene  were,  it  is  to  be  apprehended,  confined  to  his  books;  thoy 
were  theoretical  rather  than  practical ;  for,  however  sincere  might  be  his  repen- 
tance at  the  moment,  or  determined  his  resolution  of  reform,  the  improjssion  seems 
to  have  been  altogether  transient;  he  continued  to  indulge,  with  few  interruptions, 
his  vicious  course,  until  a  death,  too  accordant  with  the  dissipated  tissue  of  his 
life,  closed  the  melancholy  scene.  He  died,  says  Wood,  about  1592,  of  a  surfeit 
taken  by  eating  pickled  herrings  and  drinking  Rhenish  wine.  It  appears  that  his 
friend  Nash  was  of  the  party. 

Of  the  debauchery,  poverty,  and  misery  of  Greene,  Gabriel  Harvey,  with  whom 
he  had  carried  on  a  bitter  personal  controversy,  has  left  us  a  higlily-colourcd 
description.  H  the  last  scene  of  his  life  be  not  exaggerated  by  this  inveterate 
opponent,  it  presents  with  a  picture  of  distress  the  most  poignant  and  pathetic 
upon  record. 


•  Vide  BelotJ'M  AnecdotCR  of  Literature,  vol.  vi.  p.  9. 

t  Never  Too  Late,  pari  ii.    See  Ceasura  Literaria,  toI.  viit.  p.  135,  136. 
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"  I  onee  bemoned,"  relates  Harvey,  'Mhe  decayed  and  blasted  estate  of  M.  Gascoigoe,  vho 
wanted  not  some  commendable  parts  of  conceit,  and  endevour :  but  onbappy  M.  Qascoigne,  bow 
lorldly  happy,  in  comparison  of  mo^t  unhappy  M,  Greene?  He  never  envyed  me  so  much  as  ( 
pitied  faim  from  my  hart;  especially  when  bis  bostessse  Isam,  with  teares  in  hereies,  and  sighes 
from  a  deeper  Tounlaine  (for  she  loved  him  deerely)  tould  me  of  bis  lamentable  begging  of  a  penny 
poU  of  Malmesie  ; — and  bow  he  wasfaine,  poore  soule,  to  borroweher  husbands  shirte,  whiles  his 
owne  was  a  washing ;  and  how  his  dublct,  and  hose,  and  sworde  were  sold  for  three  shillings :  and 
beside  the  charges  of  his  winding  sheete,  which  was  four  shillinges,  and  the  charges  of  his  buriall 
yesterday  in  the  New-church-yard  neere  Bedlam,  which  was  six  shillinges  and  foure  pence ;  bow 
deeply  bee  was  indebted  to  her  poore  husbande :  as  appeered  by  hys  owne  bonde  of  tenne  poundes : 
which  the  good  woman  Icindly  shewed  me :  and  beseecbed  me  to  read  the  Writing  beneath  :  which 
was  a  letter  to  bis  abandoned  wife,  in  the  behalfe  of  bis  gentle  host :  not  so  short  as  persuasible  in 
the  beginning,  and  pitifull  in  the  ending. 

DollM  charge  thee  by  the  love  of  our  youth,  and  by  my  soules  test,  that  thou  wilte  see  this 
man  paide :  for  if  bee  and  his  wife  bad  not  succoured  me,  I  bad  died  in  the  streetes. 

Robert  Greene."* 

The  pity  which  Harvey  assumes  upon  this  occasion  may  justly  be  considered 
as  hypocritical;  for  the  pamphlet  whence  the  above  extract  has  been  taken, 
abounds  in  the  most  rancorous  abuse  and  exaggerated  description  of  the  vices  of 
Greene,  and  contains,  among  other  invectives,  a  sonnet  unparalleled,  perhaps, 
for  the  keen  severity  of  its  irony,  and  for  the  dreadful  solemnity  of  tone  in  which 
it  is  delivered.  It  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  John  Uarvey,  the  physician,  who  had 
been  dead  some  years,  but  who  had  largely  participated  of  the  torrent  of  satire 
which  Greene  had  poured  upon  his  brothers  Gabriel  and  Richard.  If  it  be  the 
composition  of  Gabriel,  and  there  is  reason  to  suppose  this  to  be  the  case,  from 
the  tract  in  which  it  appears,  it  must  be  deemed  infinitely  superior,  in  point  of 
poetical  merit,  to  any  thing  else  which  he  has  written. 

JOHN  HARVEY  THE  PHYSICIAN'S  WELCOME  TO  ROBERT  GREENE! 

^  Come,  fellow  Greene,  come  to  thy  gaping  grave, 

Bid  Vanity  and  Foolery  farewell. 
That  overlong  hast  plaid  the  mad-brained  iLnave, 

And  overloud  hast  rung  the  bawdy  bell. 
Vermine  to  vermine  must  repair  at  last ; 

No  fitter  house  for  busie  (o\ke  to  dwell ; 
Thy  Gonny-catching  pageants  are  past. 

Some  other  must  those  arrant  stories  tell : 
These  hungry  wormes  thinke  long  for  their  repast ; 

Come  on ;  I  pardon  thy  offence  to  me  ; 
It  was  thy  living ;  be  not  so  aghast ! 

A  Fool  and  a  Physitian  may  agree ! 
And  for  my  brothers  never  vex  thyself; 
They  are  not  to  disease  a  buried  elfe.*'  f 

We  have  entered  thus  fully  into  the  character  and  writings  of  Greene,  froiil 
(he  circumstance  of  his  having  been  the  most  popular  miscellaneous  author  of  his 
day,  from  the  striking  talent  and  genius  which  his  productions  display,  and  from 
the  moral  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  his  conduct  and  his  sufferings.  It  may  be  useful 
to  remark  here,  that  a  well  chosen  selection  from  his  pamphlets,  now  all  extremely 
rare,  would  furnish  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  interesting  volumes  in  the  lan- 
guage. :j: 

Of  the  next  class  of  miscellaneous  writers,  those  derived  from  that  part  of  the 
community  which  adhered  to  the  tenets  and  discipline  of  the  Puritans,  and  who 
employed  their  pens  chiefly  in  satirizing  their  less  enthusiastic  neighbours,  it  will 


up  _  „,  , 

Anecdotes  of  Literature,  Disraeli,  and  the  Censura  l^iteraria.  The  extracts  selected  from  his  pamphlets 
by  Mr.  Bdoe,  in  the  opening  of  bis  sixth  volume,  will  enable  the  reader  to  Conn  a  pretty  good  estimate  of 
the  poetkd  fiemus  of  Oreeoe. 

16* 
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lie  suiBcieiit  to  notice  two,  who  have  attracted  a  more  than  common  share  of  at- 
tention,  as  well  for  the  rancour  of  their  animadversion,  as  for  their  rooted  antipathy 
to  the  stage.  The  first  of  these,  Stephen  Gosson,  was  educated  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford ;  on  leaving  the  University,  hewent  to  London,  where  he  commenced  poet 
and  dramatist,  and,  according  to  Wood,  *'  for  liis  admirable  penning  of  partorals, 
was  ranked  with  Sir  P.  Sidney,  Tho.  Chaloner,  Edm.  Spencer,  Abrah.  Fraunce, 
and  Rich.  Bemfield.'*  *  His  dramatic  writings,  which  consist  of  a  tragedy,  found- 
ed on  Cataline*s  conspiracy,  a  comedy,  and  a  morality,  were  never  printed.  Of 
his  devotion  to  the  Muses,  however,  he  soon  after  heartily  repented,  as  of  a  most 
heinous  sin;  for,  imbibing  the  sour  severity  of  the  Puritans,  he  left  the  metropolis, 
became  tutor  in  a  gentleman^s  family,  in  the  country,  and  subsequently  took  orders, 
declaiming  in  a  style  so  vehement  against  the  amusements  of  his  early  days,  as  to 
acquire  a  great  share  of  popular  notoriety.  The  work  by  which  he  is  best  known 
is  entitled  ^*  The  Schoole  of  Abuse.  Conteining  a  pleasaunt  Invective  against 
Poets,  Plaiers,  Jesters,  and  such  like  Caterpillers  of  a  Comonwelth ;  setting  up  the 
Flagg  ofDeGance  to  their  mischievous  exercice,  and  overthrowing  theirBulwarkes 
by  prophane  Writers,  naturall  Reason,  and  common  experience.  A  discourse  as 
pfeasaunt  for  Gentlemen  that  favour  learning,  as  proGtable  for  all  that  wyll  follow 
vertue.  By  Stephen  Gosson,  Stud.  Oxon."  London,  1597.  This  was  speedily 
followed  by  another  attack  in  a  pamphlet,  termed  '^  Playcs  confuted  in  five  Actions, 
etc.  Proving  that  they  are  not  to  be  sulTredin  a  christian  commonweale,  etc.;"-{- 
a  philippic  which  he  dedicated  to  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  as  he  had  done  his 
Schoole  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney;  both  of  whom  considered  the  liberty  which  he  had 
taken,  rather  in  the  light  olfan  insult  than  a  complitnent. 

The  warfare  of  Gosson,  however,  was  mildness  itself,  compared  with  that 
which  Philip  Stubbes  carried  on  against  the  same  host  of  poetical  sinners.  This 
puritanical  zealot,  whose  work  we  have  repeatedly  quoted,  commenced  his  attack 
upon  the  public  in  the  year  1583,  by  publishing  in  small  8vo.  the  fii'st  edition  of 
his  **  Anatomic  of  Abuses :"  contayning  adiscoverie,  or  briefe  sumarie  of  such 
notable  vices  and  imperfections  as  now  rayne  in  many  Christian  Countreyes  of  tho 
Worlde:  but  (especiallie)  in  a  verie  famous  Ilande  called  Ailgna  :  etc."  A  second 
impression,  which  now  lies  before  me,  was  printed  in  1595,  4to.  and  both 
it  and  tho  octavo  are  among  the  scarcest  of  Elizabethan  books.  '*  Stubbes," 
remarks  Mr.  Dibdin,*'  did  what  he  could,  in  his  Anatomy  of  Abuses,  to  disturb 
every  social  and  harmless  amusement  of  the  age.  He  was  the  forerunner  of  that 
snarling  satirist,  Prynne;  but  I  ought  not  thus  to  cufThim,  for  fear  of  bringing 
upon  me  the  united  indignation  of  a  host  of  black-letter  critics  and  philologists.  A 
large  and  clean  copy  of  his  sorrily  printed  work,  is  among  the  choicest  treasures 
of  a  Shakspearean  virtuoso."  He  subjoins^  in  a  note,  commencing  in  the  true 
spirit  of  bibliomaniacism,  that  *'  Sir  John  Hawkins  calls  this  '  a  curious  and  very 
scarce  book  ;*  and  so  does  my  friend,  Mr.  Utterson ;  who  revels  in  his  morocco- 
coated  copy  of  it — *  Exemplar  olim  FarmerianumI'"  Then  proceeding  more  so^ 
bcrfy,  he  adds,  **  Let  us  be  candid,  and  not  sacrifice  our  better  judgments  to  oUr 
book-passions.  After  all,  Stubbes*s  work  is  a  caricatured  drawing.  It  has  strong 
passages,  and  a  few  original  thoughts;  and  is,  moreover,  one  of  the  very  few 
works  printed  in  days  of  yore,  which  have  running  titles  to  the  subjects  discussed 
in  them.  These  may  be  recommendations  with  the  bibliomaniac  :  but  he  should 
be  informed  that  this  volume  contains  a  great  deal  of  puritanical  cant,  and  licen- 
tious language  :  that  vices  are  magnified  in  it  in  order  to  be  lashed,  and  virtues 
diminished  that  they  might  not  be  noticed.  Stubbes  equals  Prynne  in  his  anathe- 
mas against Playsand  Interludes;  and  in  his  chapters  upon  *  Dress'  and  *  Dancing/ 
he  rakes  together  every  coarse  and  pungent  phrase  in  order  to  describe  *  these 
horrible  sins'  with  due  severity.  He  is  sometimes  so  indecent,  that,  for  the  credit 
of  the  age  and  of  a  virgin  reign,  We  must  hope  that  every  virtuous  dame  threw 

«  Wuod'ri  Athene  Oxon.  vol.  i.  -f  Warton'i  Hist  of  English  Poetry,  toI.  iii.  p  288.  note  I: 
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the  copy  of  his  book,  which  cameiiito  her  possession  behind  the  fire.     Thismay 
reasonably  account  for  its  present  rarity."  * 

Of  the  tone  in  which  Stubbes's  book  is  written  no  inaccurate  judgment  may  be 
formed  from  the  various  passages  which  we  hav«  already  quoted;  but  the  following 
short  extract  will  more  fully  develop,  perhaps,  the  acrimony  of  his  pen  than  any 
paragraph  that  has  yet  been  Inrought  forward.  He  is  speaking  of  the  neglect,  of 
Jp4>x*s  Book  of  Martyrs,  *'  whilst  other  toyes,  fantasies  and  bableries,"  he  adds, 
**  wherof  the  world  is  ful,  are  suffered  to  be  printed.  Then  prophane  schedules, 
5acraligious  libels,  and  hethnical  pamphlets  of  toyes  and  bableries  ( the  authors 
whereof  may  vendicate  to  themselves  no  smal  commendations,  at  the  hands  of  the 
devil  for  inventing  the  same)  corrupt  men's  mindes,  pervert  ^ood  wits,  allure  to 
baudrie,  induce  to  whordome,  suppresse  virtue  and  erect  vice:  which  thing  how 
should  it  be  otherwise?  for  are  they  not  invended  and  excogitat  by  Belzebub, 
written  by  Lucifer,  licensed  by  Pluto,  printed  by  Cerberus,  and  set  a  broche  to 
sa\e  by  the  inferna)  furies  themselves  to  the  poysning  of  the  whole  worlde.*'  f 

The  works  of  Gosson  and  Stubbes  are  now  chiefly  valuable  for  the  numerous 
illustrations  which  they  incidentally  give  of  the  manners,  customs,  dress  and  di-r 
versions,  of  their  age,  and  especially  for  the  light  which  they  throw  on  the  cha-r 
racter  and  costume  of  the  stage. 

The  progress  of  discussion  has  at  length  brought  us  to  the  third  class  of  Mis- 
icellaneous  Writers,  who  may  be  considered  as  possessing  a  more  decorous  and 
philosophic  cast  in  composition  than  the  authors  who  have  just  fallen  beneath  our 
notice.  The  individuals  of  this  genus,  too,  are  numerous,  but  we  shall  content 
ourselves  with  the  mention  of  three,  who  were  more  than  usually  popular  in  their 
day,  Thomas  Lodge,  Abraham  Fleming,  and  Gervase  Markham.  Lodge  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  which  he  entered  about  1573;  he  took  his  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine  at  Avignon,  and  practised  as  a  physician  in  London,  where  he  died  in 
1625.  He  was  a  dramatic  poet  as  well  as  a  miscellaneous  writer,  and  was  considered 
by  his  contemporaries  as  a  man  of  uncommon  genius.  He  appears  to  have  been, 
not  only  a  scholar,  but  a  man  of  the  world,  to  have  possessed  no  small  share  of 
wit  and  humour,  and  to  have  uniformly  wielded  his  pen  in  support  of  morality  and 
good  order.  Of  his  pieces  no  doubt  many  have  perished;  in  his  professional  ca-r 
pacity,  only  one  ren^ains,  a  *' Treatise  on  the  Plague;  but  the  productions  which 
acquired  him  most  celebrity  were  written  to  expose  the  follies  and  vices  of  the 
times,  and  of  these,  about  half  a  dozen  are  preserved.  He  is  now  best  known  by 
his  '*  Wits  Miserie  and  the  Worlds  Madnesse.  Discovering  the  Devils  incarnate 
of  this  Age.  Lond.  1596:-'  a  tract  which,  although  so  extremely  rare  as  to  be  in 
the  possession  of  only  one  or  two  collectors,  has  been  frequently  quoted,  owing  to 
its  containing  some  interesting  notices  of  contemporary  writers.  The  principal 
faults  in  the  literary  character  of  Lodge  seem  to  have  been  a  love  of  quaintness 
and  affectation;  the  very  titles  of  his  pamphlets  indicate  the  former;  thealliteration 
in  the  one  just  transcribed  is  notorious,  and  another  is  termed  '^Catharos.  Dio- 
genes in  his  Singularitie.  Wherein  is  comprehended  his  merrie  baighting  fit  for 
all  men's  benefits :  Christened  by  him,  A  Nettle  for  Nice  Noses,  1591."  From  a 
passage  in  '*Th^  Returne  from  Pernassus"  it  is  evident  that  he  was  thought  to  be 
deeply  tainted  with  Euphuism,  the  literary  folly  of  his  time.  The  poet  is  speaking 
of  Lodge  and  Watson  both,  he  says, 

—  "  subject  to  a  crittick's  marginall, 
Lodge  for  his  oarc  ii|  every  paper  boate, 
He  that  turnes  over  Oalen  every  day, 
To  sit  and  siqiper  Eupbue's  legacy."^ 

Abraham  Fleming,  the  corrector  and  enlarger  of  the  second  edition  of  Ho- 
Mnshed's  Chronicle  in  1585,  was  prodigiously  fertile,  both  as  an  original  writer  and 

*  Dibdm'a  Biblionuoia,  p.  366.  t  ^atomic  of  Abuses,  sig  P,  p.  7. 

t  Ajieieiil  Britisli  Drama,  vol.  i.  p.  49. 
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a  translator.  In  the  latter  capacity  he  gave  versions  of  the  Bucolics  and  Georgics 
of  Virgil,  both  in  rhyme  of  fourteen  feet,  1575,  and  in  the  regular  Alexandrine 
without  rhyme,  1589;  of  Elian's  Various  History  in  1576;  of  Select  Epistles  of 
Cicero,  1576,  and  in  the  same  year,  a  ^'Panoplie  of  Epistles  from  Tully  Iso- 
crates,  Pliny,  and  others;  of  the  Greek  Panegyric  ofSynesius,  and  of  various  Latin 
works  of  the  fifteenth  century.  As  an  original  miscellaneous  writer,  his  pieces 
are  still  more  numerous,  and,  for  the  most  part,  occupied  by  moral  and  religious 
subjects;  for  example,  one  is  called  ''The  Cuodyt  of  Comfort,"  1579;  a  second, 
"The  Battel  between  the  Virtues  and  Vices,"  1582,  and  a  third  "The  Diamond 
of  Devotion,"  1586.  This  last  is  so  singularly  quaint  both  in  its  title-page  and  di- 
visions, so  superior,  indeed,  in  these  departments,  to  thetitlesof  his  contemporary 
Lodge,  and  so  indicative  of  the  curious  taste  of  the  times  in  the  methodical  ar- 
rangement of  literary  matter,  as  to  call  for  a  further  description.  The  complete 
title  runs  thus :  "  The  Diamond  of  Devotion  :  Cut  and  squared  into  sixe  severall 
pointes  :  namclie,  1.  The  Footepath  of  Felicitie.  2.  A  Guide  to  Godlines.  3.  The 
Schoole  of  Skill.  4.  A  Swarme  of  Bees.  5.  A  Plant  of  Pleasure.  6.  A  Grove 
of  Graces.  Full  of  manie  fruitfull  lessons  availeable  unto  the  leading  of  a  godlie 
and  reformed  life."  The  **  Footepath  of  Felicitie"  has  ten  divisions,  concluding 
with  a  **  looking  glasse  for  the  Christian  reader ;  the  **  Guide  to  Godlines,"  is  di- 
vided into  three  branches,  and  these  branches  into  so  many  blossoms  ;  the  first 
branch  containing  four  blossoms,  the  second  thirteen,  and  the  third  ten  ;  the 
Schoole  of  Skill"  is  digested  into  three  sententious  sequences  of  the  A.  B.  C. ;  the 
**  Swarme  of  Bees"  is  distributed  into  ten  honeycombs,  including  two  hundred 
lessons ;  the  **  Plant  of  Pleasure"  bears  fourteen  several  flowers,  in  prose  and 
verse;  the/*  Grove  of  Graces"  exhibits  forty-two  plants,  or  Graces,  for  dinner 
and  supper,  and  the  volume  concludes  with  *'  a  briefe  praier." 

From  the  specimens  which  we  have  seen  of  Fleming's  composition,  it  would 
appear,  that  his  affectation  was  principally  confined  to  his  title  pages  and  divisions  : 
for  his  prose  is  more  easy,  natural,  and  perspicuous,  than  most  of  his  contem- 
poraries.    He  was  rector  of  Saint  Pancras,  Soper-lane,  and  died  in  1607.* 

Gervase  Markham,  whom  we  have  incidentally  mentioned  in  various  parts  of 
this  work,  was  the  most  indefatigable  writer  of  his  era.  He  was  descended  of  an 
ancient  family  in  Nottinghamshire,  and  commenced  author  about  the  year  1592. 
The  period  of  his  death  is  not  ascertained  ;  but  he  must  have  attained  a  good  old 
age,  for  he  fought  for  Charles  the  First,  and  obtained  a  Captain's  commission  in 
his  army.  His  education  had  been  very  liberal,  for  he  was  esteemed  a  good  clas- 
sical scholar,  and  he  was  well  versed  in  the  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  languages. 
As  ho  was  a  younger  son,  it  is  probable  that  his  finances  were  very  limited,  and 
that  he  had  recourse  to  his  pen  as  an  additional  means  of  support.  **  He  seems," 
remarks  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  **  to  have  become  a  general  compiler  for  the  book- 
sellers, and  his  various  works  had  as  numerous  impressions  as  those  of  Burn  and 
Buchan  in  our  days."  f  No  subject,  indeed,  appears  to  have  been  rejected  by 
Markham  ;  husbandry,  huswifry,  farriery,  horsemanship,  and  military  tactics, 
hunting,  hawking,  fowling,  fishing,  and  archery,  heraldry,  poetry,  romances, 
and  the  drama:  all  shared  his  attention  and  exercised  his  genius  and  industry.:]: 

•  For  catalogues  of  Fleming's  Works,  see  Herbert's  Typographical  Antiatiities ;  Warton's  Hist,  of 
English  Poetry,  vol.  iii.  p.  402  ad  405.  Tauner'ti  Bibliotheca,  p.  2^,  288,  and  Cen:$ura  Litcraria,  No  viii. 
p.  313,  et  seq. 

t  Censura  Literaria,  vol.  ii  p.  218. 

if.  As  no  complete  catalogue  of  this  Ingenious  author's  productions  Is  to  be  found  in  any  one  writer,  I 
have  thought  it  desirable  to  endeavour  to  form  one,  noticing  only  the  first  editions,  vihen  ascertained,  and 
referring,  tor  the  full  titles,  to  the  works  cited  at  the  close  of  this  note. 

1.  A  Discourse  of  Horsemanshippe,  4to.  1593.— 2.  Thyrsys  and  Daphne,  1593. — 3.  The  Gentleman's 
Academie,  or  Booke  of  St.  Albans.  4to.  1595. — 4.  The  poem  of  poems,  or  Sions  rouse,  contayuinff  the 
divine  song  of  king  Salomon,  devlded  into  eight  eclogues,  Hvo.  1595.— 5.  The  most  honourable  tragedie  of 
Sir  Richard  Grenvill,  knight,  a  heroick  poem,  iu  eight-line  stanzas,  8vo.  1595. — 6.  Devoreux.  Vertues 
tears  for  the  losse  of  the  most  christian  klne  Henry,  third  of  that  name,  king  of  Fraunce  :  and  the  untimely 
death  of  the  most  noble  and  heroicall  gentleman,  Walter  Devoreux,  &c.,  4lo.  1597. — 7.  Ariosto's  Rogero 
and  Rodomaulho,  &c.  paraphrastrcally  translated.  1598.-^8.  The  *!  cares  of  the  beloved,  or  the  Lamenta- 
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His  popularity,  in  short,  in  all  these  various  branches  was  unrivalled  ;  and  such 
vas  bis  reputation  as  a  cattle  doctor,  that  the  booksellers,  aware  of  the  value  of 
his  works  in  this  kind  of  circulation,  got  him  to  sign  a  paper  in  1017,  in  which 
he  hound  himself  not  to  publish  any  thing  further  on  the  diseases  of  *<  horse,  oxe, 
cowe,  sheepe,  swine,  goates,  etc/'  His  books  on  agriculture  were  not  superseded 
until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  fifteenth  impression  of  his 
^' Cheap  and  Good  Husbandry/'  which  was  originally  published  in  1610,  is  now 
before  us,  dated  1695.  Nor  were  his  works  on  rural  amusements  less  relished ; 
for  his  **  Country  Contentments,'*  the  first  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1015,  had 
reached  the  eleventh  in  1675.  The  same  good  fortune  attended  him  even  as  a 
poet,  for  in  **  England's  Parnassus,  1600,  he  is  quoted  thirty-four  times,  forming 
the  largest  number  of  extracts  taken  from  any  minor  bard  in  the  book.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  an  enthusiast  in  all  that  relates  to  field-sports,  and  his  works, 
now  becoming  scarce,  are,  in  many  respects,  curious  and  interesting,  and  display 
gn»at  versatility  of  talent.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  them,  as  is  evident  from 
their  dates,  was  written  before  the  year  1620,  though  many  were  subsequently 
corrected  and  enlarged. 

Having  thus  given  a  sketch  of  three  great  classes  of  miscellaneous  writers, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  add  some  notice  of  a  few  circumstances  which  more  pe-^ 
culiarly  distinguished  this  branch  of  litorature  during  the  life-time  of  our  poet. 

It  is  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  that  we  have  to  ascribe  the  origin  of  genuine 
printed  Newpapers,  a  mode  of  pubHcation  which  has  now  become  absolutely  es- 
sential to  the  wants  of  civilised  life.  The  epoch  of  the  Spanish  invasion  forms 
that  of  this  interesting  innovation,  for,  previous  to  the  daring  attempt  of  Spain, 
all  public  news  had  been  circulated  in  manuscript,  and  it  was  left  to  the  sagacity 
of  Elizabeth  and  the  legislative  prudence  of  Burleigh  to  discover,  how  highly 
useful,  in  this  agitated  crisis,  would  ho  a  more  rapid  circulation  of  events,  through 
the  medium  of  tiie  press.  Accordingly,  in  April,  1588,  whon  the  formidable  Ar- 
mada approached  the  shores  of  old  England,  appeared  the  first  number  of  '*  The 
English  MiTcury,"  That  it  was  published  very  frequently,  is  evident  from  the 
rircumstance  that  No.  50,  the  earliest  number  now  preserved,  and  which  is  in  the 
British  Museum,  SloaneMSS.,  No. 4100, isdatedthe23dof  July,  1588.  Itresembles 
the  London  Gazette  of  the  present  day,  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  its  articles, 
one  of  which  presents  us  with  this  curious  information  : — "  Yesterday  the  Scotch 
Ambassador  had  a  private  audience  of  Her  Majesty,  and  delivered  a  letter  from 
the  King  his  master,  containing  the  most  cordial  assurances  of  adhering  to  Her 
Majesty's  interests,  and  to  those  of  the  protestant  religion;  and  the  young  King 
said  to  Her  Majesty's  minister  at  his  court,  that  all  the  favour  he  expected  from 
the  Spaniards  was,  the  courtesy  of  Polyphemus  to  Ulysses,  that  he  should  bo 
devoured  the  last."  * 


tioo  of  Saint  John,  &c.  4U).  1600—9.  Cavalerice,  or  the  English  Horseman,  4to  1607.-10.  England'si 
Arcadia,  alludiag  his  beginning;  from  Sir  Philiji  Sydney's  ending,  4tt).  1607.— 11.  Ariosto^s  Sutyres,  4tr>. 
1608—12.  The  Famous  Whnre.  or  Noble  Courtezan,  4to.  1609.— 13.  Cure  of  nil  diseases,  incident  to 
H«»rse9,  4ta.  1610—14.  The  English  Husbandman  m  two  parts,  1613.— 15.  The  Art  of  Husbandry,  first 
translated  from  the  Latin  of  Cour  Heresbachiso,  by  Bamaby  Googe,  4to.  1614. — 16.  CoMutry  Contentments, 
or  the  Hu«bandman*s  Recreations,  4to.  1615.— 17.  The  English  Huswife,  4to.  1615.— 18.  Cheap  and  Good 
Husbandry,  4(o.  1616  —19.  Liebault's  Le  Mnison  Rustique,  or  the  Country  Fnrm,  folio.  1616  — ^The  Eug- 
hsh  Uoraeman,  4tn.  1617.- (8.  How  To  Chu.>«e,  Ride,  Traine.  And  Diet  Both  Hunting  Horses  And  Running 
Howcn,  1599.)— 22.  The  Inrichment  of  the  Weald  of  Kent,  4to  — 23.  Markham's  Farewel  to  Husbandry, 
4io.  1620.-24.  The  Art  of  Fowling,  8vo.  1G21.— 25.  Herod  and  Antipater,  a  Tragedv,  4lo.  1622.-26.  The 
Whole  Art  of  Husbandry,  contained  in  Four  Bookes,  4to.  1631.-27.  The  Art  of  Archerie,  8vo.  1634.— 
28.  The  Faithful  Farrier,  8ro.  1635—29.  The  Soldier»  Exercise,  3d  edit.  1643.-30.  The  Way  to  Get 
Wealth,  4lo.  1638^—31.  The  English  Farrier,  4to.  1649.-32.  Enitomeconcerning  the  Diseases  of  Beasts 
and  Poultry,  8vo. — 34.  His  Masterpiece,  concerning  curing  of  Cattle,  4lo.  an  edition  1662 — (10.  Marie 
Magdalen's  Lamentations,  4to.  1601.) 

Numerous  editions  of  many  of  tl 
year  1700.  See  Censura  Literaria, 
licloe'ii  Anecdotes  of  Literature,  vol. 

p.  278— dSBS.  Biographia  Dramatics.  Britiah  Bibliographer,  No.  iv.  p.  380,  381.  Wartou's  Hist,  of  Engl. 
Poetry,  foL  iii.  p.  485. 

*  See  Chalmerses  Life  of  Ruddiman,  8vo.  n.  106.     NichoU's  Literary  Anecdotes,  vol.  if.  p.  34;  and 
Aqdrcw'i  lliitory  of  Qreat  Britain,  vol.  i.  p.  145, 156. 
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So  rapid  was  the  progress  of  newspapers  after  this  memorable  introductioD, 
thit  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  James,  Ben  Jonson,  in  his  '^Staple of 
News/'  alludes  to  them,  as  fashionable  among  all  ranks  of  people,  and  as  sought 
after  with  the  utmost  avidity,  one  consequence  of  which  was,  that  the  greater 
part  of  what  was  communicated  was  fabricated  on  the  spot.  To  this  grievance 
the  poet  refers  in  an  address  to  his  readers,  where,  speaking  of  spurious  news, 
he  calls  it  '^  news  made  like  the  Times  news  (a  weekly  cheat  to  draw  money) ^ 
and  could  not  be  Gtter  reprehended,  than  in  raising  this  ridiculous  office  of  the 
Staple, wherein  the  age  may  see  her  own  folly,  or  hunger  and  thirst  after  pub- 
lished pamphlets  of  hews,  set  out  every  Saturday,  but  made  all  at  home,  and  no 
syllable  of  truth  in  them/*  Act.  ii. 

Another  branch  of  miscellaneous  literature  which  may  be  said  to  have  ori- 
ginated at  this  period,  was  that  employed  in  the  writing  of  Characters ;  a  species 
of  composition  which,  if  well  executed,  necessarily  throws  much  light  on  the 
manners  and  customs  of  its  age. 

A  claim  to  the  first  legitimate  collection  of  this  kind,  may  be  allotted,  on  the 
authority  of  Fuller,  to  Sir  Thomas  Overbury ;  **  he  was,"  says  that  entertaining 
compiler,  ''the  first  writer  of  Characters  of  our  nation,  so  far  as  I  have  ob- 
served." *  With  the  exception  of  two  small  tracts,  descriptive  of  the  characters 
of  rogues  and  knaves,  f  this  assertion  appears  to  be  correct.  Few  works  have 
been  more  popular  than  Overbury*s  volume ;  it  was  printed  several  times,  accord- 
ing to  Wood,  before  the  author's  death  in  1613;  but  the  earliest  edition  now 
usually  met  with  is  dated  1614,  and  is,  with  great  probability,  supposed  to  be  the 
fifth  impression,  for  the  sixtli,  which  is  not  uncommon,  was  published  the  subse- 
quent year.  Various  alterations  took  place  in  the  title-page  of  this  miscellany, 
but  that  of  1614  is  as  follows  : — ^A  Wife  now  the  Widdow  of  Sir  Thomas  Over- 
bury.  Being  a  most  exquisite  and  singular  Poem  of  the  Choice  of  a  Wife. 
Whereunto  are  added  many  witty  Characters  and  conceited  Newes,  written  by 
himselfe  and  other  learned  Gentlemen  his  friends. 

*  Dignum  laude  virum  musa  vetat  mori, 
C«lo  musa  beat.  Hor.  Car.  lib.  iii. 

London,  Printed  for  Lawrence  Lisle,  and  are  to  bee  sold  at  his  shop  in  Pauleys 
Church-yard,  at  the  signe  of  the  Tiger's  head.  1614,  4to."|:  The  characters 
in  this  edition  amount  to  twenty-two,  but  were  augmented  in  the  eleventh,  printed 
in  1622,  to  eighty.  Soextensive  was  the  sale  of  this  collection,  that  the  sixteenth 
impression  appeared  in  1638. 

Both  the  poem  and  the  characters  exhibit  no  small  share  of  talent  and  discri- 
mination. In  Overbury's  Wife,  observes  l^fr.  Neve,  "  the  sentiments,  maxims, 
and  observations  with  which  it  abounds,  are  such  as  a  considerable  experience  and 
a  correct  judgment  on  mankind  alone  could  furnish.  The  topics  of  jealousy,  and 
of  the  credit  and  behaviour  of  women,  are  treated  with  great  truth,  delicacy  and 
perspicuity.  The  nice  distinctions  of  moral  character,  and  the  pattern  of  female 
excellence  here  drawn,  contrasted  as  they  were  with  the  heinous  and  flagrant  enor- 
mities of  the  Countess  of  Essex,  rendered  this  poem  extremely  popular,  when  its 
ingenious  author  was  no  more."§  The  prose  characters,  though  rather  too 
antithetical  in  their  style,  are  drawn  with  a  masterly  hand,  and  are  evidently  the 
result  of  personal  observation. 

Numerous  imitations  of  both  were  soon  brought  forward;  in  1614  appeared 
''The  Husband.  A  poeme  expressed  in  a  compleat  man;"  small  8vo  :  and  in 
1616,  **  A  select  Second  Husband  for  Sir  Thomas  Overburie's  Wife;  now  a 

•  PuDer'd  W  orthies,  p.  369 

t  **  The  Fraternitye  of  Uftgabondes,'^  1565,  and  "  A  Caveat  for  common  Ctirsetors  Tulgarely  called 
Uagabones,  fU  forth  by  Thomas  Herman,  Esq."    1567. 

^  Three  editions  were  probably  published  iu  1614 ;  for  Mr.  Capel,  in  his  Prolusions,  8  vo,  notices  one  in 
8vo,  and  one  in  4to,  stati.'d  iu  the  title-page  to  be  the  fourth.  Vide  Bliss 'h  edition,  of  the  Microcotimo 
graphy,  p.  256,  and  Censura  liiteraria.  vol.  v.  p.  363.  ^ 

§  Cursory  Hemarks  on  Ancient  English  Poet<(,  1789  p.  27,  et  seq. 
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matchlesse  Widow  :*^  small  8vo;  which  were  followed  by  many  others.  The 
prose  characters  established  a  still  more  durable  precedent,  for  they  continued  to 
form  a  favourite  mode  of  composition  for  better  than  a  century.  Of  these  the 
most  immediate  offspring  were, ''  Satyrical  Characters**  by  John  Stephens,  8vo, 
1615,  and  *^  The  Good  and  the  Badde,  or  Description  of  the  Worthies  and  Un-* 
worthies  of  this  Age.  Where  the  Best  may  see  their  Graces,  and  the  Worst 
discerne  their  Basenesse,"  by  Nicholas  Breton,  4to.  1616.  Perhaps  the  most 
valuable  collection  of  characters  previous  to  the  year  1700,  is  that  published  by 
Bishop  Earle,  in  1628,  under  the  title  of  Microcosmography,  and  which  may  be 
considered  as  a  pretty  faithful  delineation  of  many  classes  of  characters  as  they 
existed  during  the  close  of  the  sis^teenth,  and  commencement  of  the  seventeenth, 
century.* 

One  of  the  earliest  attempts  at  miscellaneous  Essay-writing,  since  become  a 
most  fashionable  and  popular  species  of  literary  composition,  may  likewise  very 
justly  be  ascribed  to  a  similar  epoch.  In  1601,  Thomas  Wright  published  in 
small  octavo  a  collection  of  Essays,  on  various  subjects,  which  he  entitled  '*The 
Passions  of  the  Minde.**  This  volume,  consisting  of  336  pages  independent  of  the 
preface,  was  re-issued  from  the  press  in  1604,  enlarged  by  nearly  as  much  more 
matter,  and  in  quarto  form ;  and  a  third  edition  in  the  same  size  appeared  in  1621. 

The  work  is  divided  into  six  books,  and,  from  the  specimens  which  we  have 
seen,  is  undoubtedly  the  production  of  a  practised  pen  and  discerning  mind.  It  is 
termed  by  Mr.  Haslewood, 

^'  An  amusing  and  inslruciive  coUeclion  of  philosophical  essays,  upon  Ihe  castomary  pursuits  of 
the  mind ;"  and  he  adds,  **  though  a  relaiatlon  of  manners  succeeded  the  gloomy  history  of  the 
cowl,  and  the  abolishing  of  the  dark  cells  of  superstition  ;  it  was  long  before  the  moralist  ventured 
to  draw  either  example  or  precept  from  any  other  source  than  Scripture  and  the  writings  of  the 
fathers.  Oeolus  run  riot  in  some  instances  from  excess  of  liberty,  but  the  calm,  rational,  and 
unifenal  essaytsi  was  a  character  unknown.  In  the  present  work  ihere  are  passages  that  possess 
no  ineoDsiderable  portion  of  ease,  spirit,  and  freedom,  diversified  with  character  and  anecdote  that 
prove  the  author  mingled  with  the  world  to  advantage ;  and  could  occasionally  lighten  the  here- 
ditary shackles  that  burtbened  the  moral  and  philosophical  writer. ''f 

It  is,  however,  to  the  profound  genius  of  Lord  Bacon  that  we  must  attribute 
the  earliest  legitimate  specimen  of  essay-writing  in  this  country;  for  though  his 
'*  Essays  on  Councils,  Civil  and  Moral,"  were  not  completed  until  1612,  the  first 
part  of  them  was  printed  in  1597 ;  and  in  the  intended  dedication  to  Prince  Henry 
of  this  second  edition,  he  assigns  his  reason  for  adopting  the  term  essay.  '*  To 
write  just  treatises,"  he  observes,  "requires  leisure  in  the  writer,  and  leisure  in 
the  reader,  and  therefore  are  not  so  fit,  neither  in  your  Highness's  princely  affairs, 
nor  in  r^ard  of  my  continual  service,  which  is  the  cause  that  hath  made  me 
chuse  to  write  certain  brief  notes,  set  down  rather  significantly  than  curiously, 
which  I  have  called  Essays.  The  word  is  late,  but  the  thing  is  ancient;  for 
Seneca*s  Epistles  to  Lucilius,  if  you  mark  them  well,  are  but  essays,  that  is,  dis- 
persed meditations,  though  conveyed  in  the  form  of  epistles."  :j:  This  invaluable 
work,  in  a  moral  and  prudential  light,  perhaps  the  most  useful  which  any  Eng- 
lish author  has  left  to  posterity,  has  been  the  fruitful  parent  of  a  more  extensive 
series  of  similar. productions,  collectively  or  periodically  published,  than  any  other 
country  can  exhibit. 

The  age  of  Shakspeare  was  fertile,  also,  in  what  may  be  termed  Parlour-window 
Miscellanies;  books  whose  aim  was  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  idle,  the  dis- 
sipated, and  the  gossipping,  by  intermingling  with  the  admonitions  of  the  sage  a 
more  than  usual  share  of  wit,  narrative,  and  anecdote.  Two  of  these,  as  exem- 
plars of  the  whole  class,  it  may  be  necessary  to  notice.  In  1589,  Leonard  Wright 
published  **A  Display  of  dutie,  dect  with  sage  sayings,  pythie  sentences,  and  pro- 

*  For  an  accurate  CataIo{;ne  of  i\w  various  Writcri  of  Characters  to  the  year  1700,  cousult  Bliss  a 
edition  of  Earie's  Microcosmography.  1811. 
-f  Censurn  Literaria^  toI.  ix.  p.  168.  ^  Cacou's  Works,  1740,  toI.  iv.  p.  58$. 
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per  similles  :  Pleasant  to  reade,  delightful)  to  heare,  and  profitable  to  practise;" 
a  collection  which  Mr.  Haslewod  calls  *^  an  early  and  pleasing  specimen"  o(this 
species  of  miscellaneous  writing.  It  contains  observations  and  friendly  hints  on 
all  the  principal  circumstances  and  events  of  life ;  '^  certaine  necessarie  rules  both 
pleasant  and  proGtable  for  preventing  of  sicknesse,  and  preserving  of  health : 
rescribed  by  Dr,  Dyet,  Dr.  Quiet,  and  Dr.  Merryman ; "  and  concludes  with 
*' certaine  pretty  notes  and  pleasant  conceits,  delightful  to  many,  and  hurtfull  to 
none."     The  author  closes 

"  A  friendly  adverliscroent  touching  marringe,'*  by  enuroeraling  the  Infelicities  of  the  man  who 
marries  a  shrew,  where  *^  hee  shall  finde  compact  in  a  little  flesh,  a  great  number  of  bones  loo 
hard  to  digest. — And  therefore/*  adds  he,  '*  some  do  thinlce  wedlocketo  be  that  same  purgatorie, 
which  some  learned  divines  have  so  long  contended  about,  or  a  sharp  penance  to  bring  sinnefull 
men  to  heaven.  A  merry  fellow  hearing  a  preacher  say  in  his  sermon,  that  whosoever  would  be 
saved,  must  take  up  and  beare  his  cross,  ran  straight  to  bis  wife,  and  cast  her  upon  his  l>ack. 

*'  Finally,  he  that  will  live  quiet  in  wedlocke,  must  be  courteous  in  speech,  rheareful  in  coun- 
tlnance,  provident  for  his  house,  carefull  to  Iralne  up  his  children  in  verlue,  and  patient  in  bearing 
the  infirmities  of  his  wife.  Let  all  the  keyes  hang  at  her  girdle,  only  the  purse  at  his  own.  He 
roast  also  be  voide  of  Jelosie,  which  is  a  vanity  to  thinke,  and  more  folly  to  suspect.  For  eyther  it 
Deedelh  not,  or  booteth  aot,and  to  be  Jelious  without  a  cause  is  the  next  way  to  have  a  cause. 

**  This  is  the  only  way,  to  make  a  woman  dum : 
To  sit  and  smyle  and  laugh  her  out,  and  not  a  word,  but  mum.**  * 

In  1600,  appeared  the  first  edition  of"  The  Golden-grove,  moralized  in  three 
books :  A  worke  very  necessary  for  all  such  as  would  know  how  to  govcrne 
themselves,  their  houses,  or  their  countrey.  Made  by  W.  Vaughan,  Master  of 
Artes,  and  Graduatein  the  Civill  Law."  A  second  edition,  "  reviewed  and  enlarged 
by  the  Authour,"  was  printed  in  1608. 

Each  book  of  this  work,  which  displays  considerable  knowledge  both  of  litera- 
ture and  of  mankind,  is  divided,  after  a  ridiculous  fashion  of  the  time,  into  plants, 
and  these  a^ain  into  chapters.  The  first  book,  on  the  Supreme  Being,  and  on 
man,  contains  eleven  plants,  and  eighty-four  chapters  ;  the  second,  on  domestic 
and  private  duties,  five  plants,  and  thirty  chapters;  and  the  third,  upon  the 
commonwealth,  nine  plants  and  seventy-two  chapters. 

Great  extent  of  reading,  and  much  ingenuity  in  ap|)lication,  are  discoverable  in 
the  Golden  Grofie,  accompanied  by  many  curious  talcs,  and  local  anecdotes.  It 
is  one  of  the  books,  also,  which  has  thrown  light  upon  the  manners  and  diversions 
of  its  age,  and  will  hereafter  be  quoted  on  this  account,  Vaughan,  though  he 
professes  himself  attached  to  poetry  from  his  earliest  days,  and  has  devoted  a 
chapter  to  its  praise,  was  too  much  of  the  puritan  to  tolerate  the  stage,  against 
which  he  invei.s^hs  with  more  acrimony  than  discrimination.  Thepasages  which 
allude  to  our  old  English  poets,  we  shall  throw  together,  as  a  specimen  of  his 
style  and  composition. 

**  .lefTery  Chaucer,  the  English  poet,  was  in  great  account  with  King  Richard  the  Second,  who 
gave  him  in  reward  of  his  poems,  the  mannour  of  Newelme  in  Oxfordshire. — King  Henry  ihe 
eighth,  her  late  IMaiesiics  Tatlier,  for  a  few  psalms  of  David  turned  into  English  mceler  by  Sternhold, 
made  him  groome  of  his  privic  chamber,  and  rewarded  him  with  many  great  giftes  besides. 
Moreover,  bee  made  Sir  Thomas  More  Lord  Chauncelour  of  this  realme,  whose  poelicall  workes 
are  as  yet  in  great  rcgarde. — Queene  Eliznbelh  made  Doctour  Haddon,  beyng  a  poet,  Master  of 
the  Requests. — Neither  is  our  owne  age  allogether  to  be  dispraysed.  Sir  Philip  Sydney  eicelled 
all  our  English  poets,  in  rareness  of  stile  and  matter.  King  James,  our  dread  Sovcraigne,  that 
now  raignelh,  is  a  notable  poet,  and  hath  lately  set  out  most  learned  poems,  to  the  admiration  of 
all  his  subjects. 

*'  Oladiy  1  could  go  forward  in  this  subject,  which  in  my  stripling  yeeres  pleased  me  beyond  all 
others,  were  it  not  1  delight  to  bee  briefe  :  and  that  Sir  Philip  Sydney  bath  so  sufTicienUy  defended 
it  in  his  Apology  of  Poetry ;  and  if  1  should  proceede  further  in  the  commendation  thereof,  what- 
focver  1  write  would  be  eclipsed  with  the  glory  of  his  golden  eloquence.    Wherefore,  1  stay  myselfe;. 

*  British  BiWiographePi  No.  VI.  p..49,61. 
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io  this  place,  earnestly  beesecbing  all  gentlemen,  of  what  qualltie  soever  Ihcy  bee,  to  advaunce 
poetrie,  or  at  least  to  admire  it,  and  not  bee  so  hastie  shamefully  to  abuse  tbat,  which  they  may 
honestly  and  lawfully  oblayne."  * 

We  shall  conclude  these  o})servations  on  the  miscellaneous  literature  of 
Shakspeare^s  time,  by  noticing  one  of  the  earliest  of  our  Facetis,  the  pro- 
duction of  an  author  who  may  be  termed,  in  allusion  to  this  jeu  d*esprit,  the 
Rabelais  of  England.  Had  the  subject  of  this  satire  been  less  exceptionable 
in  its  nature,  the  popularity  which  it  acquired  for  a  season  might  have  been 
permanent ;  but  its  grossness  is  such  as  not  to  admit  of  adequate  atonement 
by  any  portion  of  wit,  however  poignant.  It  is  entitled  '*  A  New  Discourse 
of  a  Stale  Subject,  called  the  Metamorphosis  of  Ajax.  Written  by  Misacmos 
to  his  friend  and  cosin  Philostilpnos,*'  London,  1596,  and  is  said  to  have 
originated  from  the  author*s  invention  of  a  water-closet  for  his  house  at  Kelk- 
ston.  f  The  conceit,  or  pun  upon  the  word  Ajax,  or  ajakeSj  appears  to  have 
been  a  familiar  joke  of  the  time,  and  had  been  previously  introduced  by  Shak- 
speare  in  his  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  when  Costard  tells  Sir  Nathaniel,  the 
Curate,  on  his  failure  in  the  character  of  Alexander,  "  you  will  be  scraped 
out  of  the  painted  cloth  for  this:  your  lion,  that  holds  his  poll-ax  sittinp^ 
on  a  close-stool,  will  be  given  to  A-jax :  he  will  be  the  ninth  worthy." 
Act  y.  sc.  2.    A  similar  allusion  is  to  be  found  in  Camden  and  Ben  Jonson. 

The  Metamorphosis,  for  which  Sir  John  published  a  witty  apology,  under 
the  appellation  of  ''An  Anatomie  of  the  Metamorphosed  Ajax,'*  abounds  with 
humour  and  sarcastic  satire,  and  is  valuable  as  an  illustration  of  the  domestic 
manners  of  the  age.  Either  from  its  indecency,  however,  or  its  severity  upon 
her  courtiers,  the  facetious  author  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Elizabeth,  and 
was  hanished  for  some  time  from  her  presence.  It  is  probably  to  the  latter 
cause  that  his  exile  is  to  be  attributed ;  for  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  knight 
by  his   friend,  Mr.  Robert  Markham,  and  dated  1598,  he  says: — 

"  Since  your  departure  from  hence,  you  have  been  spoke  of,  and  with  no  111  will,  both  by  Ihe 
nobles  and  the  Queene  herself.  Your  book  is  almoste  forgiven,  and  1  may  say  forgoUen  ;  but  not 
for  Its  lack  of  wit  or  satyr.  Those  whome  you  feared  mosle  are  now  bosoming  themselves  in  the 
Qoecne*s  grace:  and  tho'  her  Highnessc  signified  displeasure  in  outwarde  sorle,  yet  did  she  like 
the  marrowe  of  your  booke.  lour  great  enemye,  Sir  James,  did  once  mention  the  Star -Chamber, 
but  your  good  esteeroe  in  better  mindes  outdid  his  endeavours,  and  all  is  silente  again.  The 
Queen  is  minded  to  take  you  to  her  favour,  but  she  sweareth  that  she  believes  you  will  make  epi- 
granm  and  write  misacmot  again  on  her  and  all  the  courte;  she  hath  been  heard  to  say,  *  that 
merry  poet,  her  godson,  must  not  come  to  Greenwich,  till  he  hath  grown  sober,  and  leaveth  the 
ladies  sportes  and  frolicks.'  She  did  conceive  much  disquiet  on  being  tolde  you  had  aimed  a  shafte 
at  Leicester.*'  % 

The  genius  of  Harrington  was  destined  to  revive,  with  additional  vigour, 
in  the  person  of  Swift,  who,  to  an  equal  share  of  physical  impurity,  united 
a  richer  and  more  fertile  vein  of  coarse  humour  and  caustic  satire. 

That  Shakspeare  was  well  acquainted  with  the  various  works  which  we 
haT»  noticed  in  this  class  of  literature,  and  probably  with  most  of  their 
authors,  there  is  much  reason  to  infer.  We  have  already  found  §  that  he 
was  justly  offended  with  Robert  Green,  for  the  notice  which  he  was  pleased  to 
take  of  him  in  his**Groat*s  Worth  of  Witte  bought  with  a  Million  of  Repentance," 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  philippics  of  Gosson  and  Stubbes,  being 
pointedly  directed  against  the  stage,  would  excite  his  curiosity,  and  occasionally 
rouse  his  indignation.  The  very  popular  satires  also  of  Nash  and  Decker 
must  necessarily  have  attracted  his  notice,  nor  could  a  mind  so  excursive  as 
his,  have  neglected  to  cull  from  the  varied  store  which  the  numerous  mis- 
cellanies,  characters,  and  essays  of  tlic  age  presented  to  his  view.    It  can 

•  Pritwh  Biblioeranh-r,  No.  VIII.  p.  272.  t  Nugap  Antiqaw,  vol.  i.  p.  xi.  cdiU  1804. 

%  Idem,  >o\,  i.  p.  «9,24d.  $  Part  It.  chap.  1. 
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be  no  difBcull  task  to  conceive  the  delight,  and  the  mental  profit,  which 
a  genius  such  as  Shakspeare's,  of  which  one  characteristic  is  its  fertility  in 
aphoristic  precept,  must  have  derived  from  the  study  of  Lord  Bacon's  Essay  I 
The  apothegmatic  treasures  of  Shakspeare  have  hcen  lately  condensed  into 
a  single  volume  by  the  judgment  and  industry  of  Mr.  LofTt,  and  it  may  be 
safely  atBrmed,  that  no  uninspired  works,  either  in  our  own  or  any  other 
language,  can  be  produced,  however  bulky  or  voluminous,  which  contain  a 
richer  mine  of  preceptive  wisdom  than  may  be  found  in  those  two  books  of 
the  philosopher  and  t^e  poet,  the  Essays  of  Bacon,  and  the  Aphorisms  of 
/Shakspeare. 


CHAPTER  IH. 

KTiew  or  Romantic  Literature  during  the  Age  of  Shakspeare— Shak^peare's  Attachment  to,  and  Use 

of,  Roimanoes,  Talcs,  and  Ballads. 

That  a  considerable,  and  perhaps  the  greater,  portion  of  Shakspeare*s 
Library  consisted  of  Romances  and  Tales,  we  have  already  mentioned  as 
a  conclusion  .fully  warranted,  from  the  extensive  use  which  he  has  made  of 
them  in  his  dramatic  works.  What  the  precious  tomes  specifically  were 
which  covered  his  shelves,  we  have  now  no  means  of  positively  ascertaining; 
but  it  is  evident  that  we  shall  make  a  near  approximation  to  the  truth, 
if  we  can  bring  forward  the  library  of  a  contemporary  collector  of  romantic 
literature,  and  at  the  same  time  contemporary  authority  for  the  romances  then 
most   in   vogue. 

Now  it  fortunately  happens,  that  we  have  not  only  a  few  curious  descriptions, 
by  the  most  unexceptionable  authors  of  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  of  the 
popular  reading  of  their  day,  but  we  possess  also  a  catalogue  of  the  collection  of 
one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  hoarders  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the  various 
branches  of  romantic  lore ;  a  document  which  may  \)e  considered,  in  fact,  as 
placing  within  our  view  a  kind  qf  fac-simi)e  of  this,  the  most  copious  department 
of  Shakspeare's  book  boudoir. 

The  interesting  detail  has  been  given  us  by  Laneham,  in  his  ^*  Account  of  the 
Queen's  Entertainment  at  Killingworth  Castle,  1575.*'  The  author  is  describing 
the  Storial  Show  by  a  procession  of  the  Qoventry  men,  in  celebration  of  Hock 
Tuesday,  when  he  suddenly  exclaims, — '^  But  a>yarc,  keep  bak,  make  room  noow, 
heer  they  cum. 

*'  And  fyrtt  Captain  Cox,  an  old  man  I  promiz  yoo;  by  proressiona  Mason,  and  that  right 
pkilfull ;  very  cunning  in  Tens,  and  hardy  az  (Uvin ;  Tor  his  ton -sword  hangs  nl  hiz  tablz  eend  ; 
great  oversight  hath  he  in  matters  ofslorie  :  Foraz  for  King  Arthorz  book,  Huon  of  Burdeaus, 
thefoour  sons  of  Aymon,  Kevys  or  Hampton,  The  Squyre  of  lo  degree,  The  Knight  of  Courtesy, 
and  the  Lady  Faguetl,  Frederick  of  Oeuc.  Syr  Egtamoour,  Syr  Tryamoour,  Syr  Lamweti,  Sjr 
Isenbras,  Syr  Gawyn,  Olyver  of  Ihe  Cast!,  Lucres  and  Curialu«,  Virgirs  Life,  (he  Casll  of  Ladiez, 
the  Wide  Kdyth,  the  King  and  (he  Tanner,  Frier  Rous,  Howlcglas,  Oargantua,  Kobinhood, 
Adam  Hel,  Clim  of  the  Ctoogh  and  William  of  Cloudsley,  the  Churl  and  the  Burd,  the  Seven 
Wise  IVIaslers,  the  Wife  lapt  in  a  IVlorels  Skin,  (he  Sak  full  of  Nucz,  the  Seargeaunl  that  became 
a  Fryar,  Skogan,  CoUyn  Clout,  the  Fryar  and  the  Boy,  Elynor  Humming,  and  the  Nntbrooun 
Maid,  with  many  moe  then  1  rehearz  hecre ;  1  believe  hee  have  them  all  at  his  Angers  endz. 

*'  Then  in  Philosophy,  bolh  morall  and  natural!,  1  think  hee  be  az  naturally  overseen  ;  beside 
Poetrle  and  Astronomie,  and  oolher  hid  Sciencez,  az  I  may  gessc  by  (he  omberty  of  his  b(>ok$; 
whearof  part,  az  1  remember,  The  Shepherdz  Kalender,  The  Ship  of  Foolz,  Danielz  Dreaniz, 
If^Booke  of  Fortune,  Suns  pucr  ad  Meosam,  The  by  way  to  the  Spitl- bouse,  Julian  of  Brain- 
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ord*t  Testament,  the  Castle  of  Love,  the  Booget  of  Demannds,  the  Hnndrcd  Mery  Talez,  the 
Book  of  Riddels,  the  Seaven  Sororz  of  Weroen,  the  prooud  Wi%es  Pater  Nosier,  the  Chapman  of 
a  Peoeworth  of  Wit:  Beside  his  Auncienl  Playz,  Yooth  and  Charitee,  Hlkskorner,  ISugizee, 
Impacient  Poverty,  and  herewith  Doctor  Boords  Kreviary  of  Health.  What  should  I  rehearz  heer, 
what  a  bunch  of  Ballets  and  Songs,  all  auncient ;  as  Broom  broom  on  Hill,  So  Wo  iz  me  begnn, 
iroly  to.  Over  a  Whinny  Meg,  Hey  ding  a  ding,  Bony  lass  upon  a  green.  My  bony  on  gave  me  a 
bek.  By  a  bank  as  1  lay  :  and  a  hundred  more  he  bnth  fair  wrapt  up  in  parchment,  and  bound 
with  a  whip  cord.  And  az  for  Almanacks  of  Antiquitee  (a  point  for  Ephemeridees),  1  ween  he 
can  sheaw  from  Jazper  Laet  of  Antwarp  unto  Nostradam  of  Frauns,  and  tbens  unto  oour  John 
Secoriz  of  Salsbury.  To  stay  yee  no  longer  heereinj  dare  say  bee  hath  az  fair  a  Library  for 
Uieez  Sdencez,  and  az  many  goodly  monuments  both  in  prose  and  poetry,  and  at  after  noonz  can 
can  talk  az  much  without  tK)ok,  az  ony  inholder  bolwlit  Brainford  and  Bagshot,  what  degree 
soever  he  be."  * 

Of  the  library  of  this  military  bibliomaniac,  who  is  represented  as  '*  marching  on  valianllf 
before,  clean  trust  and  gartered  above  the  knee,  all  fresh  in  a  velvet  cap,  flourishing  with  bis  ton 
sword,"  Mr.  Dibdin  has  appreciated  llie  value  wlien  he  declares,  that  be  should  have  preferred  it 
to  the  extensive  collection  of  the  odce  Celebrated  magician,  Dr.  Dee.  '*  How  many,"  be  observes, 
*'  of  Dee's  magical  books  be  bad  exchanged  for  the  pleasanter  magic  of  Old  Ballads  and  Romances^ 
I  will  aot  take  upon  me  to  say :  but  that  this  said  bibliomaniacal  Captain  had  a  library,  which, 
even  rrooi  Mr.  Lanehatn's  imperfect  description  of  it,  1  should  have  preferred  to  the  four  thou- 
und  Tolames  of  Dr.  John  Dee,  is  most  unquestionable." 

He  then  adds  in  a  note,  in  reference  to  the  **  Bunch  of  Ballads  and  Songs,  all  auncient: — fair 
wrapt  np  in  parchment,  and  bound  with  a  whip  cord!'*  '*  it  is  no  wonder  that  Ritaon,  in  the 
historical  essay  preGied  to  his  collection  of  Scottish  Songs,  should  speak  of  some  of  these  bal- 
lads with  a  zest,  as  if  he  would  have  sacrificed  half  his  library  to  untie  the  said  '  whip  cord'  packet. 
And  equally  joyous,  I  ween,  would  my  frieiid  Mr.  R.  H.  Evans,  ofl^all-Mall,  have  been — during* 
bii  edttorial  la'bors  in  publishing  a  new  edition  of  his  father's  collection  of  Ballads — (an  edition, 
by  the  by,  wbicb  gives  us  more  of  the  genoine  spirit  of  the  Coiean  Collection  than  any  with  which 
I  am  acquainted) — equally  joyous  would  MV.  Evans  have  been,  to  have  had  the  inspection  of  some 
of  these  '  bonnf  song^.  The  late  Duke  of  Roxburghe,  of  never-dying  bibliomanical  celebrity, 
would  bare  parted  with  half  the  insignia  of  his  order  of  the  Garter,  to  have  obtained  clean  original 
copies  of  these  fascinating  effusions ! "  f 

Though  the  Bfomances  and  Ballads  in  Captain  Cot*8  Library  are  truly  termed 
''ancient/'  yet  it  appears,  from  unquestionable  contemporary  authority,  that 
these  romances,  either  in  their  original  dress  or  somewhat  modernised,  were  still 
sung  to  th6  h^rp,  in  Shakspeare's  days,  a^  well  in  the  halls  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  as  in  the  streets  and  ale-houses,  for  the  recreation  of  the  multitude:  thus 
IHittenham,  in  his  *'  Arte  of  English  Poesie,'*  published  in  1589,  speaking  of  his- 
torical poetry  adapted  to  the  voice ,  says, 

"  We  our  selves  who  compiled  this  treatise  have  written  for  pleasure  a  little  brief  Romance  or 
bistoricatl  ditty  in  the  Engtish  tong  of  the  Isle  of  Gireat  Bntainie  in  short  and  long  meetres,  and 
by  bteaehes  or  divisiona  to  be  more  commodiously  song  to  the  harpe  in  places  of  assembly,  where 
the  eoropany  shal  be  desirous  to  heare  of  old  adventures  and  reliaunces  of  noble  knights  in  times 
past,  as  are  those  of  King  Arthur  and  his  knights  of  the  round  table,  Sir  Bevyt  of  Sotdhampton^ 
Guy  of  VTarwiekeand  others  like  ;"  and  he  afterwards  notices  the  *' blind  harpers  or  such  like 
taveme  minstrels  that  give  a  fit  of  mirth  for  a  groat,  their  matters  being  for  the  most  part  stories 
of  old  time,  as  the  tale  of  Sir  Topaz,  the  reportes  of  Bevii  of  Southampton,  Guy  of  Warwieke, 
Mam  JBlU(,  and  Clymme  of  the  Clough,  and  such  other  old  Romances  or  historical!  rimes,  made 
pinrposely  for  recreation  of  the  common  people  at  CbHstmasse  diners  and  bride  ales,  and  in  tavemes 
and  ale-bonses,  and  such  other  places  of  base  res6rt."^ 

Bishop  Hall',  likewise,  in  his  Satires  printed  in  1598,  alluding  to  the  tales* 
that  lay 

**  In  chimney-comera  amok'd  with  winter  fires. 
To  read  and  rock  asleep  our  droway  airea,*^ 

-.     r r 

*  Nicbob'f  ProgresMS,  vol  i.    Lanehani'fl  Letter,  p.  34--36. 

t  Oibdin't  Bibliogmphical  Romance,  p.  349, 360,  and  note 

t  Puttcohain't  Arte  of  Eogtiib  Poesie,  reprint  of  1811 ,  p.  33,  €9. 
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exclaims, — 

M  No  man  his  tkresholfl  better  koowes,  thao  I 
Brute's  first  arrival,  and  first  victory ; 
St.  George's  sorrel,  or  bis  crosae  of  Mood, 
Arthur's  round  board,  or  Caledonian  wood, 
Or  holy  battles  of  bold  Charlemaioe, 
What  were  his  knights  did  Salem^s  siege  maintaine: 
How  the  mad  rival  of  faire  Angelice 
Was  physicked  flrom  the  new-found  paradise !  * 

and  even  so  late  as  Burton,  who  finished  his  interesting  work  just  previous  to 
our  great  poet*s  decease,  we  have  suflicient  testimony  that  the  major  part  of  our 
gentry  was  employed  in  the  perusal  of  these  seductive  narratives :  ''  If  they  read 
a  book  at  any  time/'  remarks  this  eccentric  writer,  '^  His  an  English  Chronicle, 
Sr.  Huon  of  Bordeaux,  Amadis  de  Gaul,  etc. ;  and  subsequently,  in  depicting  the 
inamoratoes  of  the  day,  he  accuses  them  of  ^*  reading  nothing  but  play  books,  idle 
poems,  jests,  Amadis  de  Gaul,  the  Knight  of  the  Sun,  the  Seven  Champions, 
Palmerin  dc  Oliva,  lluon  of  Bordeaux,  etc/'f 

These  contemporary  authorities  prove,  to  a  certain  extent,  what  were  consi- 
dered the  most  popular  romances  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  ;  but  it 
will  be  satisfactory  to  enquire  a  little  more  minutely  into  this  branch  of  literature. 

The  origin  of  the  metrical  Bomance  may  be  traced  to  the  fostering  influence 
of  our  early  Norman  monarchs,  who  cultivated  with  great  ardour  the  French 
language  ;  and  it  was  from  the  courts  of  these  sovereigns  that  the  French  them- 
selves derived  the  first  romances  in  their  own  tongue.:}:  The  gratification  result- 
ing from  the  recital  or  chaunting  of  these  metrical  tales  was  then  confined,  and 
continued  to  be  for  some  centuries,  to  the  mansions  of  the  great,  owing  to  the 
vast  expense  of  maintaining  or  rewarding  the  minstrels  with  whom,  at  that  time, 
a  knowledge  of  these  splendid  fictions  exclusively  rested.  No  sooner,  however, 
was  the  art  of  printing  discovered,  than  the  wonders  of  romance  were  thrown 
open  to  the  eager  curiosity  of  the  public,  and  the  presses  of  Caxton  and  Winkin 
de  Worde  groaned  under  the  production  of  prose  versions  from  the  romantic  poesy 
of  the  Anglo-Norman  bards. 

So  fascinating  were  the  wild  incidents  and  machinery  of  these  volumes,  and  so 
rapid  was  their  consequent  circulation,  that  neither  the  varied  learning  nor  the 
theological  polemics  of  the  succeeding  age,  availed  to  interrupt  their  progress ; 
and  it  was  not  until  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  that  the  feats 
of  the  knight  and  the  spells  of  the  enchanter  ceased  to  astonish  and  exhilarate  the 
halls  of  our  fathers. 

In  the  whole  course  of  this  extensive  career,  from  the  era  of  the  conquest  to  the 
age  of  Milton,  a  poet  whose  youth,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  was  nourished  ^ 'among 
those  lofty  fables  and  romances,  which  recount,  in  sublime  cantos,  the  deeds  of 
knighthood,"  perhaps  n6  period  can  be  mentioned  in  which  a  greater  love  of 
romantic  fiction  existed,  than  that  which  marks  the  reign  of  Ehzabeth;  and  this, 
too,  notwithstanding  the  improvement  of  taste,  and  the  progress  of  classical 
learning;  for  though  the  national  credulity  had  been  chastened  by  the  gradual 
efibrts  of  reason  and  science,  yet  was  the  daring  imagery  of  romance  still  the 
favourite  resource  of  the  bard  and  the  novelist,  who,  skilfully  blending  its  potent 
magic  with  the  colder  but  now  fashionable  fictions  of  pagan  antiquity,  flung  in- 
creasing splendour  over  the  union,  and  gave  that  permanency  of  attraction  w^hich 
only  the  peculiar  and  unfettered  genius  of  the  Elizabethan  era  could  bestow. 

Confining  ourselves  at  present,  however,  chiefly  to  the  consideration  of  the 
prose  romance,  we  may  observe,  that  five  distinct  classes  of  it  were  prevalent  in 
the  age  of  Shakspeare,  which  we  may  designate  by  the  appellations  of  Anglo- 
Norman,  Oriental,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Pastoral  Bomance. 

•  Chalmpr*s  EnnliBh  Poets,  vol.  v.  p.  283,  col.  2.  t  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  8th  edit.  p.  F4,  177. 

%  See  FAWh'h  Specimens  of  Early  English  Metrical  Romances,  vol.  i.    Introduction,  p.  38 ;  an<l  the  Abbe 
dc  la  R\:e^:i  Dissertations  on  the  Anglo-Norman  poets,  Archeologia,  vol.  xii.  and  xiii. 
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Under  the  first  of  these  titles,  the  Anglo-Norman,  we  include  all  those  productions 
which  have  been  formed  on  the  metrical  romances  of  the  feudal  or  Anglo-Norman 
period,  and  to  which  the  terms  Gothic  or  Chivalric  have  been  commonly,  though  not 
exclusively,  applied.  These  are  blended  not  only  with  much  classical  fiction,  but 
with  a  large  portion  of  oriental  fable,  derived  from  our  commerce  with  the  East 
during  the  period  of  the  Crusades,  and  are  principally  occupied  either  in  relating 
the  achievements  of  Arthur,  Charlemagne,  and  the  knights  engaged  in  the  holy 
wars,  or  in  chivalarising,  if  we  may  use  the  word,  the  heroes  of  antiquity ,  or  in 
expanding  the  wonders  of  oriental  machinery. 

The  most  popular  prose  romance  of  this  class  was  undoubtedly  '^  La  Horte 
d' Arthur,"  translated  from  various  French  romances  by  Sir  Thomas  Malory, 
and  printed  by  Caxton  in  1485,  a  work  which  includes  in  a  condensed  form 
the  most  celebrated  achievements  of  the  knights  of  the  Round  Table.*  This 
"  noble  and  joyous  book,"  as  it  is  termed  by  its  venerable  printer,  was  the 
delight  of  our  ancestors  until  the  age  of  Charles  the  First ;  and  in  no  period  more 
decidedly  so  than  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  probably  there  were  few  lordly 
mansions  without  a  copy  of  this  seducing  tome,  either  in  the  great  hall  or  in  the 
ladies  bower.  Such  were  its  fascinations,  indeed,  as  to  excite  the  apprehensions, 
and  call  forth  the  indignant  and  somewhat  puritanical  strictures  of  Ascham  and 
Meres;  the  former  in  his  "Schoole  Master,"  1571,  when,  reprobating  the  inordi- 
nate attacliment  to  books  of  chivalry,  instancing,  as  one  for  example,  Morte 
Arthur,  the  whole  pleasure  of  which  booke,"  he  says,  **standeth  in  two  specyall 
poyntes,  in  open  mans  slaghter  and  bolde  bawdric :  in  which  booke,  those  bo 
counted  the  noblest  knights  that  doe  kill  most  men  without  any  quarrell,  and 
commit  fowlest  adoultries  by  sutlest  shifts ;  as,  Syr  Laocelote  with  the  wife  of 
King  Arthure,  his  maister;  Syr  Tristram  with  the  wife  of  King  Markc,  his  uncle: 
Syr  Lameroche  with  the  wife  of  King  Lote,  that  was  his  own  aunte.  This  is 
good  stufle  for  wise  men  to  laughe  at,  or  honest  men  to  take  pleasure  at.  Yet  I 
knowe  when  God*s  Bible  was  banished  the  court  and  Morte  Arthure  receaved  into 
the  princes  chamber,  what  toyes  the  dayly  reading  of  such  a  booke  may  worke 
in  the  will  of  a  yong  gentleman,  or  a  yong  maide  that  liveth  welthely  and  idlely, 
incise  men  can  judge,  and  honest  men  do  pittie ;"-{'  and  the  latter  declaring  in  his 
"Wits'  Commonwealth,"  that  "  as  the  Lord  de  la  Nonne  in  the  sixe  discourse  of 
his  poHtike  and  military  discourses  censureth  of  the  bookes  of  Amadis  de  Gaule, 
which  he  saith  are  no  less  hurtfull  to  youth,  than  the  workes  of  Machiavell  to 
age;  so  these  bookes  are  accordingly  to  be  censured  of,  whose  names  follow;  Bevis 
of  Hampton,  Guy  of  Warwicke,  Arthur  of  the  Round  Table,  etc." 

That  these  strictures  are  too  severe,  and  that  the  consequences  apprehended  by 
these  ingenious  scholars  did  not  necessarily  follow,  we  have  the  authority  of 
Milton  to  prove;  who,  so  far  from  deprecating  the  study  of  romances  as  dangerous 
to  morality,  declares  **  that  even  those  books  proved  to  me  so  many  enticements 
to  the  love  and  stedfast  observation  of  virtue;":!^  a  passage  which  appears  to  have 
kindled  in  the  mind  of  a  modern  writer,  a  spirited  defence  of  the  utility  of  these 
productions,  even  at  the  present  day. 

"  There  is  yet  a  point  of  view/*  he  remarks,  '*  in  which  Romance  may  be  regarded  to  advan* 
tage,  even  in  the  present  age.  The  most  interesting  qualities  in  a  chivalrous  knight,  are  bis  high- 
toned  enthusiasm,  and  disinterested  spirit  of  adventure — qualities  to  which,  when  properly  modi- 
fied and  directed,  society  owes  its  highest  improvements.  Such  arc  the  feelings  of  benevolent 
genius  yearning  to  diffuse  love  and  peace  and  happiness  among  the  human  race.  The  gorgeous 
▼isions  of  imagination,  familiar  to  the  enthusiastic  soul,  purify  the  heart  from  selfish  pollutions, 
and  animate  to  great  and  beneficent  actions.     Indeed,  nothing  great  or  eminently  beneficial  ever 

*  Tlie  title  of  this  fint  edition,  as  gathered  from  the  prologue  and  colophon,  has  been  thus  given  by 
Mr.  DIbdia : — *^  A  Book  op  Thb  Noble  Hystorves  of  Kyngs  Arthur,  and  of  ccrteyn  of  his  knyglttex. 
Whiche  book  was  reduced  in  to  englyshe  by  syr  Thomas  iVlalory  kny^ht  and  by  me  devyded  into  xxi 
bookes  chaputred  etnd  enprynted,  and  fynyashed  in  the  abbey  fVestmestre  the  last  day  of  July  the 
yereof  our  lord  M.cccc.lxxxr.  folio.'' — Dibdin's  Typographical  Antiquities,  vol.  i.  p.  241. 

j  Ascham  s  Works,  Beonet's  edit.  p.  254.  i  Toland's  Life  of  Milton,  p.  35. 
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has  becD  or  can  be  effected  without  enthusiasm— -without  feelings  more  exalted  than  the  consi  - 
deration  of  simple  matter  of  fact  can  produce.  That  Romances  have  a  tendency  to  excite  the 
enthusiastic  spirit,  we  have  the  evidence  of  fact  in  numerous  instances.  Hereafter,  we  shall  hear 
the  great  Alillon  indirectly  bearing  his  testimony  of  admiration  and  gratitude  for  their  inspiring 
Influence.  It  is  of  little  consequence,  comparatively  speaking,  whether  all  the  impressions  made, 
be  founded  on  strict  philosophical  truth,  if  the  imagination  be  awaltened  and  the  heart  warmed, 
we  need  give  ourselves  little  concern  about  the  final  result.  The  first  object  is  to  elicit  power. 
Without  power  nothing  can  be  accomplished.  Should  the  heroic  spirit  chance  to  t>e  excited  by 
reading  Romances,  we  have,  alas !  too  much  occasion  for  that  spirit  even  in  modem  times,  to 
wish  to  repress  its  generation.  Since  the  Gallic  hero  has  cast  his  malign  aspect  over  the  nations, 
it  is  become  almost  as  necessary  to  social  security,  as  during  the  tiarbarism  of  the  feudal  times. 
There  is  now  little  danger  of  its  being  directed  to  an  unnUelUgibU  purpose. 

*<  Romances,  then,  not  only  merit  attention,  as  enabling  us  to  enter  into  the  feelings  and  sen- 
Umenis  of  our  ancestors, — a  circumstance  in  itself  curious,  and  even  necessary  to  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  past  ages ;  they  may  still  be  successfully  employed  to  awaken  the  mind 
— to  Inspire  genius :  and  when  this  effect  is  produced,  the  power  thus  created  may  be  easily  made 
to  bear  on  any  point  desired."* 

The  demand  for  Morte  Arthur,  which  continued  for  nearly  two  centuries,  pro- 
duced of  course  several  re-impressions:  the  second  issued  from  the  press  of 
Winkin  de  Worde  in  1498,  the  colophon  of  which,  ks  specified  by  Herbert,  is 
singularly  curious. 

*'  Here  is  the  endc  of  the  hoole  boke  of  kynge  Arthur,  and  of  his  noble  knygtes  of  the  rounde 
table.  That  whane  tbey  were  hoole  togyder,  there  was  ever  an  c.  and  xi.  And  here  is  the  endc 
of  the  deth  of  Arthur.  I  praye  you  all  gentylmen  and  gentylwymmen  that  rede  tbys  boke  of  Arthur 
and  hisknyghtes  from  the  beginnynge  to  the  cndynge  praye  for  me  whyle  I  am  a  lyue,  that  God  send 
me  good  utterance.  And  when  1  am  deed,  1  pray  you  all  pray  for  my  soule:  for  the  translacion  of 
this  boke  was  fynisshed  the  ix.  yere  of  the  regne  of  kyng  Edwarde  the  fourth,  by  syr  Thomas 
Maleore  knyght,  as  Jhesu  helpe  him  for  his  grete  myghte,  as  be  is  the  servaunt  of  Jhesu  lK>the  day 
and  nyghle.     £roprynted  fyrst  by  William  Caxlon,  on  whose  soul  God  have  mcrey."t 

The  re-impression  of  De  Worde  wa^  followed  by  the  editions  of  Copland,  East, 
and  William  Stansby,  this  last  being  dated  1634.  Of  the  elder  copies  £ast*s  was 
probably  the  one  most  generally  used  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  it  differs  only 
in  a  few  unessential  phrases  from  the  edition  of  Caxton. 

La  Morte  d* Arthur,  which,  by  its  frequent  republication,  kept  alive  a  taste  for 
romantic  fiction,  may  be  considered  as  giving  us,  with  a  few  exceptions  as  to  cos- 
tume, a  very  pleasing  though  somewhat  polished  picture  of  the  chivalric  romance 
of  the  Anglo-Norman  period.  It  has  the  merit  also  of  furnishing  an  excellent 
specimen  of  purity  and  simplicity  in  style  and  diction;  qualities  which  have 
stamped  upon  many  of  its  otherwise  extravagant  details  the  most  decided  features 
of  sublimity  and  pathos.  A  passage  in  the  twenty-second  chapter  of  the  second 
book,  for  example,  furnishes  a  noble  instance  of  the  former,  and  the  speech  of  Sir 
Bohort,  over  the  dead  body  of  Sir  Launcelot,  towards  the  close  of  the  work,  is  as 
admirable  a  specimen  of  the  latter.  These,'  as  short,  peculiarly  interesting,  and 
characteristic  of  the  work,  we  shall  venture  to  transcribe. 

The  description  of,  and  the  efTect  arising  from  so  simple  a  circumstance  as  that 
of  blowing  a  horn,  are  thus  painted  : — 

*'  So  bee  rode  forth,  and  within  three  days  bee  came  by  a  cross,  and  thereon  was  letters  of  gold 
written,  that  said,  It  is  not  for  a  knight  alone  to  ride  toward  this  castle.  Then  saw  bee  an  old 
hoar  gentleman  coming  toward  him,  that  said,  Ralin  le  Savage,  thou  passest  thy  bounds  this  way, 
therefore  turne  agalne  and  it  will  avail  thee.  Ahd  bee  vanished  away  anon ;  and  so  bee  heard  an 
borne  blow  as  it  had  been  the  death  of  a  beast.  That  blast,  said  Balin,  is  blown  for  mee ;  for  I 
am  the  prize,  and  yet  am  1  not  dead." 

Sir  Ector  de  Maris,  the  brother  of  Sir  Launcelot,  after  having  sought  him 
in  vain  through  Britain  for  seven  yeafs,  has  at  length  the  mdancholy  satisfaction 
6f  recognising  the  body  of  the  hero,  who  had  just  breathed  his  last. 

*  nurnct's  Specimens  of  Eagllsh  Prose  Writers,  vol,  i.  p.  S87— 289. 
t  Dibdin's  1  ypograpbical  Antiquities,  vol.  ii.  p.  81,  82. 
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**  And  th^D  Sir  Eclor  threw  his  shield,  his  sword^  ahd  his  heiine  from  hfan.  And  when  hee 
heMd  Sir  Launcetot's  visage,  he  fell  downe  in  a  sowne.  And  when  hee  awaited^  It  were  hard  for 
any  tongue  to  tell  the  dolefoll  complaints  that  he  made  for  his  brother.  Ah,  Sir  Launcelot,  said 
hee,  ihoa  were  head  of  all  christian  Icnights,  and  now  I  dare  say,  said  Sir  Bors,  that  Sir  Launcelot, 
there  tboa  llest  thou  were  never  matched  of  none  earthly  linight's  hands.  And  thou  were  the  cur* 
tieit  knight  that  ever  beare  shield.  And  Ihou  were  tbe  truest  friend  to  thy  lover  that  ever  bestrod 
boffse,  and  thou  were  the  truest  lover  of  a  sinful  man  that  ever  loved  woinati.  And  thou  were  the 
liindest  roan  that  ever  stroke  with  sword.  And  thou  were  the  goodliest  parson  that  ever  came 
among  presse  of  knights.  And  thou  were  the  meekest  man  and  the  gentlest  that  ever  eale  in  hall 
among  ladles.  And  thou  were  the  sternest  knight  to  thy  mortall  foe  that  ever  put  speare  In  the 
rac.'''*Book  lii.  chap.  170. 

Wd  httve  taken  the  more  notice  of  thi^  work,  riot  only  as  it  affords  a  pretty 
correct  idea  of  what  the  old  chivalric  metrical  romance  consisted,  but  as  it  was 
in  Shakspeare's  time  the  favourite  book  in  this  branch  of  literature,  and  furnished 
Spenser  with  many  incidents  for  his  '^  Faerie  Queene.***  It  constitutes,  in  fact, 
an  exemplar  and  abridgment  of  the  marvels  of  the  ftound  Table,  such  as  were 
dispersed  through  a  varietv  of  metrical  tales,  and  Can  only  be  found  condensed 
in  this  production,  and  of  which  the  popularity  may  be  considered  as  an  indu- 
bitable mark  of  the  taste  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  so  much  admired  and 
cherished. 

If  it  be  objected,  that,  though  Morte  Arthur  wis  very  popular,  it  did  not 
originate  during  our  period,  it  may  be  answered,  that  many  prose  imitations  of 
the  Anglo-Norman  romance,  the  undoubted  offspring  of  the  Elizabethan  era, 
UDdgbt,  if  necessary,  be  mentioned :  but  one  will  suffice,  and  this  has  been  selected 
horn  its  having  obtained  an  influence  over  the  public  mind  nearly  as  long  as  the 
Death  of  Arthur. 

We  allude  to  the  well-knowti  romarice  entitled  **  The  Seven  Champions  of 
Christendome,**  written  in  the  age  of  £lizabeth  by  Richard  Johnson,  the  author 
of  various  other  productions  during  this  and  the  subsequent  reign.  In  what  year 
the  first  part  oi  the  Seven  Champions  made  its  appearance  is  not  known;  but 
the  second  was  published  with  the  following  title  and  date: — ''  The  Second  Part 
of  the  famotis  History  of  the  Seven  Champions  of  Christendome.  Likewise 
shewirig  the  princely  Ptowesse  of  Saint  George's  three  Sonnes,  the  lively  Sparke 
of  Nobilitie.  With  many  memoriall  atchieuements  worthy  the  Golden  Spurres  of 
Knighthood.  Lend.  Printed  for  Cuthbert  Burbie,  etc.,  1597.*^  4to«  filack 
Letter,  f  If  Mr.  Warton*s  opinion  be  correct,  that  Spenser  was  indebted  to  this 
work  for  some  incidents  in  the  conduct  of  his  Faerie  Queene,  the  first  part  must 
hdve  been  printed  before  1590;  and  Mr.  Todd,  indeed,  seems  to  think  that  the 
second  part  *^  was  published  some  time  after  the  first  ;*'  a  supposition  which  is 
corroborated  by  the  address  to  the  reader  prefixed  to  the  second  part,  in  which, 
after  mentioninj;  ''the  great  acceptance  of  his  First  Part,"  he  nevertheless  depre- 
cates the  seventy  of  criticism  to  which  it  had  been  exposed;  ''  thy  courtesy,** 
he  says,  ''  must  be  my  buckler  against  the  carping  malice  of  mocking  jesters, 
that  being  worse  able  to  do  well,  scoff  commonly  at  that  they  cannot  menu,  cen- 
suring all  things,  doing  nothing,  but,  monkey-hke,  make  apish  jests  at  any  thing 
they  see  in  print:  and  nothing  pleaseth  them,  except  it  savour  of  a  scoffing  or 
invective  spirit  ;*'  passages  which  indicate  that  the  first  part  of  this  romance  had 
been  for  some  length  of  time  before  the  public.  We  may  also  add,  that  Johnson 
is  known  to  have  been  a  popular  writer  in  1592,  having  published  in  that  year 
his  "Nine  Worthies  of  London." 

"  If  we  except  La  Morte  D'Arthur,  and  one  or  two  Spanish  romances^  which 
will  be  afterwards  mentioned,  the  Seven  Champions  appears  to  have  been  the 
most  popular  book  of  its  class.     It  has  accumulated  in  a  small  compass  the  most 

*  Vide  WartOD*t  ObserTationi  on  the  Faerie  Queene,  and  Todd's  edition  of  Spen8er*8  Worlis,  toI  ii. 
p  IxTiii 
t  Vide  Bii>liot!ieca  Reediana,  No.  96^0,  and  Todd'ti  Spenser,  toI.  ii.  p.  Ixrii.  note  k. 
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remarkable  adventures  of  the  ancient  metrical  romances,  and  has  related  them 
in  a  rich  and  figurative,  though  somewhat  turgid  style.  Justice  has  been  done  to 
this  compilation,  once  so  high  in  repute,  both  by  Percy  and  Warton :  the  former 
speaks  of  its  '*  strong  Gothic  painting,"  and  of  its  adherence  to  the  old  poetical 
legends;*  and  the  latter  declares  it  to  contain  ^'  some  of  the  most  capital  fictions 
of  the  old  Arabian  romance,"  and  instances  the  adventure  of  the  Enchanted 
Fountain.-}* 

The  various  editions  of  this  once  celebrated  compilation  attest  the  longevity  of 
its  fame;  and  though  now  no  longer  the  amusement  of  the  learned  and  the  great, 
yet  it  is  far  from  being  a  stranger  to  the  literature  of  our  juvenile  libraries.  A 
London  impression  appeared  in  1755,  and  it  has  lately  been  reprinted  in  a  pocket- 
edition  of  the  British  Classics. 

Having  thus  brought  forward  La  Morte  D* Arthur  and  the  Seven  Champions  as 
the  most  popular  prose  compilations  in  Shakspeare's  time  from  the  Anglo-Nor- 
man metrical  romances,  we  shall  proceed  to  notice  two  collections  which  were 
more  immediately  built  on  an  oriental  foundation,  and  which  have  enjoyed,  botli 
at  the  epoch  of  their  first  translation  into  English  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
subsequently  to  a  very  modern  date,  an  almost  unrivalled  circulation. 

A  little  anterior  to  the  birth  of  our  great  poet,  W.  Copland  printed,  without 
date,  a  romance  entitled  •*  The  Seven  Wise  Masters,*'  a  direct  version  from  the 
Latin  of  a  book  published  in  Germany,  soon  after  the  discovery  of  the  art  of 
printing,  under  the  appellation  of  Historia  Septem  Sapientum.  This  interesting 
series  of  tales  has  been  traced  by  Mr.  Douce  to  an  Indian  prototype:  to  ^'  The 
Book  of  the  Seven  Counsellors,  or  Parables  of  Sandebar  or  Sandabar,"  an  Indian 
philosopher,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about  a  century  before  the  Christian 
xra.  The  work  of  this  sage,  it  appears,  had  been  early  translated  into  Persic, 
Syriac,  Arabic,  and,  from  this  latter  into  Hebrew  by  Rabbi  Joel,  under  the  title 
of  ^'  Mischle  Sandabar,"  a  version  which  is  conjectured  to  have  been  made  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  is  believed  to  be  the  only  oriental  manu- 
script of  these  Parables  which  has  been  subjected  to  the  press ;  having  been 
printed  at  Constantinople  in  1517,  and  at  Venice  in  1544  and  1608.  A  MS.  of 
this  Hebrew  Sandabar  is  in  the  British  Museum  (Uarleian  MSS.,  No.  5449],  but 
no  English  version  of  it  has  been  hitherto  attempted. 

The  romance  of  our  Indian  fabulist  made  its  next  appearance,  though  with 
some  alteratious  in  the  incidents  and  names,  in  Greek,  under  the  title  of  Syntipas, 
of  which  many  MSS.  exist,  the  greater  number  professing  to  be  translated  from 
the  Syriac;  but  in  the  British  Museum  is  preserved  a  copy  from  the  Persic,  of  so 
late  a  date  as  1667. 

The  first  Latin  version  is  said  to  have  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  Jean  dr 
Hauteselve,  a  native  of  Lorraine,  but  the  existence  of  such  a  copy  is  now  only 
known,  from  its  having  been  translated  into  French  verse,  by  an  ecclesiastic  of 
the  name  of  Herbers,  who  died  in  1226,  and  who,  in  the  opening  of  his  poem,  to 
which  he  has  given  the  singular  title  of  Dolopatos,  confesses  to  have  taken  it  from 
the  "  bel  Latin'*  of  Hauteselve. 

**  Another  French  version,  however,  of  greater  importance,  as  it  makes  a 
nearer  approach  to  the  remote  original,  and  has  been  the  source  of  numerous 
imitations,  is  preserved  in  the  French  National  Library,  and  numbered  7595.  It 
is  a  MS.  in  verse,  of  the  13th  century,  and  was  first  noticed  by  Mr.  Ellis,  through 
a  communication  with  Mr.  Douce,  who  believes  it  to  be  not  only  the  immediate 
original  of  many  imitations  in  French  prose,  but  the  source  whence  an  old  Eng- 
lish metrical  romance  in  the  Cotton  Library  (Galba,  E.  9.)  has  been  taken. 

This  poem,  a  large  fragment  of  which  exist  in  the  Auchinleck  M.S.,  is  entire 
^n  the  Cotton  Library,  and  is  written  in  lines  of  eight  syllables.     It  is  entitled 

*  Reliques  of  Ancient  EnglUh  Poetry,  vol.  ui.  p.  217.  t  History  of  £agli»li  Poetry,  vol.  ii.  p.  Z\0 
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^*  The  Proces  of  the  Sevyn  Sages,**  and  Mr.  Ellis  refers  its  composition  to  a 
period  not  later  than  1330. 

The  copy,  however,  which  has  given  rise  to  the  greatest  number  of  transla- 
UonSy  is  that  already  mentioned  under  the  title  of  ^'Historia  Septem  Sapientum," 
the  first  edition  of  which,  with  a  date,  was  published  by  John  HoelhoiTat  Cologne 
in  1490.  This  was  very  rapidly  transfused  into  the  German,  Dutch,  Italian, 
French,  Spanish,  English,  and  Scotch  languages. 

Of  the  Scotch  version,  which  is  metrical,  and  was  undertaken  by  the  trans- 
lator '^  at  the  request  of  his  Ant  Cait  (Aunt  Kate)  in  Tanstelloun  Castle,  during 
the  siege  of  Leith,"  1560,  the  first  edition  was  printed  at  Edinburgh  in  1578, 
with  the  following  title: — ^'  The  Sevin  Seages,  Translatit  out  of  Prois  in  Scottis 
Meter,  Be  Johne  Holland,  in  Dalkeith  ;  with  ane  Moralitie  after  everle  Doctouris 
tale,  and  sicklike  after  the  Emprice  tale,  togidder  with  ane  loving  and  laude  to 
everie  Doctour  after  his  awin  tale,  and  ane  exclamation  and  outcrying  when  the 
Empreouris  wife  after  hir  fals  construsit  tale.  Imprentit  at  Edinburgh  be  John 
Ros,  for  Henry  Charteries." 

The  prose  ^anslation  by  Copland,  which  made  its  appearance  between  the 
years  1550  and  1567,  under  the  title  of  ^^  The  Seven  Wise  Masters,"  was  one  of 
the  most  popular  books  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  has  undergone  a  variety  of 
re-impressions,  and  when  no  longer  occupying  its  former  place  in  the  hall  of  the 
Baron  and  the  Squire,  descending  to  a  less  ambitious  station,  it  became  the  most 
delectable  volume  in  the  collection  of  the  School-boy.  This  change  in  the  field  of 
its  influence  seems  to  have  taken  place  in  little  better  than  a  century  after  its  in- 
troduction into  the  English  language ;  for  in  1674,  Francis  Rirkroan,  pub- 
lishing a  version  from  the  Italian  copy  of  this  romance,  which  he  entitles  the 
**  History  of  Prince  Erastus,  son  to  the  emperor  Diocletian,  and  those  famous 
philosophers  called  The  Seven  Wise  Masters  of  Rome,"  informs  us,  in  his  preface, 
*'  that  the  book  of  ^The  Seven  Wise  Masters*  is  in  such  estimation  in  Ireland, 
that  it  was  always  put  into  the  hands  of  young  children  immediately  after  the 
honwbook."* 

The  *^Book  of  the  Seven  Counsellors,'*  in  short,  appears  to  have  been  fami- 
liarised in  the  language  of  every  civilised  nation  in  Asia  and  Europe,  and  though 
often  interpolated  and  disguised  by  the  admixture  of  fables  from  other  oriental 
collections,  and  especially  from  the  fables  of  Pilpay,  it  has  still  preserved,  through 
every  transfusion,  a  resemblance  of  its  Indian  type.  Its  admission  into  English 
literature  contributed  to  cherish  and  keep  alive  the  taste  for  Eastern  romance, 
which  had  been  generated  during  the  period  of  the  Crusades,  and  adopted  by  the 
Anglo-Norman  minstrels. 

If  the  collection  of  oriental  apologues,  to  which  we  have  alluded  under  the 
name  of  Pilpay,  had  been  as  early  naturalised  amongst  us,  the  effect  in  favour  of 
oriental  fable  would  probably  have  been  greater ;  but  it  was  the  fate  of  this  work, 
though  superior  in  merit  perhaps,  and  of  equal  antiquity  and  similar  origin  with 
the  ^Arables  of  Sandabar,  and  alike  popular  in  the  East,  not  to  have  acquired 
an  English  dress  until  the  eighteenth  century.  The  Heetopades  of  Veeshnoo 
Sarma,  the  undoubted  source  of  Pilpay's  stories,  we,  at  length,  possess,  in  a  cor- 
rect state,  forming  certainly  the  most  interesting  series  of  fables  extant.f 

There  is  another  set  of  tales,  however,  in  their  complexion  almost  entirely 
oriental,  which  not  only  co-K)perated  in  their  eflect,  but  also  in  their  period  of  in- 
trodqetion,  with  the  **  Seven  Wise  Masters,"  from  the  press  of  Copland. 


■bort  sammary  has  been  drawn  up  from  the  larger  account  detailed  by  Mr.  Ellis  in  his  specimens 
of  Early  BngUsh  Metrioid  Roniances,  vol.  lii.  p.  1 — ^23. 

"I*  The  oommon  version  of  Pilpay  was  published  in  1747.    It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  a  tnuis- 
lation  from  the  Italian  of  Doni,  cont     *  "  ''     '  *'^       '  '*'*  ^    -  *       «         .      .  . 

Doniv  ffon  the  Directnrium  Humane 

byStrTliOBasNorth,4to.  1570,  and  1L,_,  ,  

MMiroej  therefore,  Shakspeare  and  his  contemporaries  may  have  been  partially  acquainted  with  tlii^ 
eoUectioa  of  tales. 
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In  1577  Richard  IRobinson,  a  voluminous  author  who  lived  by  his  pen,  pub- 
lished **  A  record  of  ancyent  historyes  intituled  in  Latin  Gesta  Romanorum  ;*' 
and  in  a  catalogue  of  his  productions,  written  by  himself,  and  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum,  he  says  of  this  work,  that  it  was  *^  translated  (auctore  ut  suppo- 
nitur  lohane  Leylando  antiquario]  by  mee  perused,  corrected  and  bettered.*'  * 

This  is  a  partial  version  of  one  of  two  distinct  works  entitled,  Gesta  Romanonim^ 
collections  of  tales  in  the  Latin  language  which,  there  is  reason  to  suppose,  origi- 
nated in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  certainly  once  enjoyed  the  highest  popularity . 

Of  the  first,  or  what  may  be  called  the  Continental  Gesta,  Mr.  Warton  has 
given  us  a  very  elaborate  and  pleasing  analysis.  No  manuscript  of  this  primary 
collection  is  known  to  eiist,  but  it  was  printed  about  1473 ;  the  first  six  editions  of 
it  are  in  folio  without  dates ;  three  containing  152  chapters  or  gests  each,  and 
three  181  each,  and  of  those  printed  with  dates,  in  folio,  quarto,  octavo,  and  duo- 
decimo, a  list,  amounting  to  twenty^ight,  has  beeen  published  by  Mr.  Douce, 
from  the  year  1480  to  1555  inclusive.  A  Dutch  translation  appeared  in  1481 ;  a 
German  translation  in  1489;  the  first  French  translation  with  a  date  in  1521  ; 
but  no  English  translation  until  1703,  when  only  forty-five  histories  or  gests  werc> 
published,  the  translator,  either  from  want  of  encouragement,  or  from  some  other 
cause,  having  only  printed  volume  the  first  of  his  intended  version. 

*^  The  second  or  English  Gesta  must  be  considered  as  the  discovery  of  Mr. 
Douce,  for  Warton,  not  perceiving  its  ft^uent  discrepancy,  had  confounded  it 
with  the  original  work.  It  is  likewise  remarkable,  that  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing its  circulation  are  diametrically  different  from  those  accompanying  the  prior 
collection ;  for  while  numerous  MSS.  of  the  English  Gesta  exist  in  this  country, 
not  one  copy  in  the  original  Latin  has  been  printed. 

It  appears  from  the  researches  of  Mr.  Douce,  that  this  compilation  very  sooh 
followed  the  original  Gesta,  and  that  the  first  manuscript  may  with  great  ])roba- 
biHty  be  ascribed  to  a  period  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second;  most  of 
the  MSS.  however,  none  of  which  have  ever  been  found  upon  the  Continent,  are 
of  the  age  of  fifth  and  sixth  Henries,  and  of  these  twenty-five  are  yet  remaininu 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  at  Oxford,  and  in  other  collections. 

As  the  English  Gesta  was  intended  as  an  imitation  of  the  Continental  collection, 
many  of  its  stories  have,  of  course,  been  retained;  but  these  have  undergone  such 
alterations  in  language,  and  sometimes  in  incident,  together  with  new  moraliza- 
tions,  and  new  names,  as  to  give  it,  with  the  addition  of  forty  tales  not  found  in 
its  prototype,  the  air  of  an  original  work.f  It  is  not,  however,  so  extensive  as  the 
foreign  compilation,  the  most  complete  manuscripts  containing  only  one  hundred 
and  two  stories;  yet  as  the  sources  from  which  it  has  drawn  its  materials  are,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  correspondent,  in  respect  to  their  oriental  origin,  with  tho 
continental  copy,  the  character  which  Mr.  Warton  has  given,  of  the  primary  will 
apply  to  the  secondary  series. 

*^  This  work/'  he  observes,  <*  is  compiled  from  the  obsolete  Latin  chronicles  of  the  later  Ro- 
man or  rather  German  'story,  heightened  by  romantic  inventions,  from  Legends  of  the  Sainrs, 
oriental  apologues,  and  many  of  the  shorter  fictitious  narratives  which  came  into  Europe  with  the 
Arabian  literature,  and  were  familiar  in  the  ages  of  ignorance  and  imagination.  Th<;  classics  nre 
sometimes  cited  for  authorities  ;  but  these  are  of  the  lower  order,  such  as  Valerius  Maiimiis, 
Macrobius,  Aulus  Gellius,  Seneca,  Pliny,  and  Boethius.  To  every  tale  a  Moralization  is  sub- 
joined, reducing  it  it  into  a  christian  or  moral  lesson. 

'*  Most  of  the  oriental  apologues  are  taken  from  the  ''ClerlcalisDisciplina,''  or  a  Latin  dialof^uc 
between  an  Arabian  Philosopher  and  Edric^  his  son,  never  printed  $,  written  by  Peter  Alphon- 

*  Doiice*8  llliiRtretinns,  vol  ii.  p.  424. 

t  Two  of  these  tolea,  chap.  31  and  3*i.  are  Immediately  taken  from  "The  Seren  Wiso  Masters,''  and  may 
be  found  also  in  the  Arabian  Nights  and  Pilpay's  Fables. 

:|:  **  Edric  was  the  name  of  Enoch  among  the  Arabians,  to  whom  they  attribute  mauT  fahtdoiis  cnmposi 
tions.   Horbi'lot,  in  V.,  Lydp:ate'n  •  Chorle'  and  *The  Bird  '  is  taken  from  the  *  <'leriralis  l>isoiplinn.''' 

§  MSS.  I^arl.  3861,  and  in  many  other  libraries.    It  occurs  in  ohl  French  vers«>,  MSS.  Digb.  86.  mcni- 
brar.    "  Le  Romaiuie  de  Peres  Aunfour  coment  il  apri.Ht  et  chabiia  son  fiJs  belement."' 
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SI15,  a  baptized  Jew,  al  Hie  beginning  of  tbe  twelfth  century,  and  collected  from  Arabian  fables, 
apoiliegms,  and  p&ninples.*  Some  are  also  l)orrowed  from  an  old  Latin  translation  of  the 
'*  Caliiah  u  Daninab/*  a  celebrated  set  of  eastern  fables,  to  which  Alphonsus  was  indebted. 

'*  On  the  whole,  this  is  tbe  collection  in  which  a  curious  enquirer  might  eipect  to  find  the  ori« 
gio^  of  Cliaucer's  Carobuscan  : — 

^  Or,-r— -  if  aught  else  great  bards  beside 
111  sage  and  solemn  tunes  have  sung, 
Uf  turneys  and  of  trophies  hung, 
Of  forests  and  inchantments  drear, 
Where  more  is  meant  than  meets  Uie  ear.**  t 

Of  the  translations  of  the  English  Ciesta,  which»  owing  to  the  Latin  original  not 
Inking  known  upon  the  Continent,  are  solely  confined  to  the  English  language,  three 
t>nly  have  been  noticed;  and  of  these,  the  first  is  a  manuscript  in  the  Harleian 
collection,  No.  7,333,  of  the  age  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  containing  but  seventy  stories, 
and  whicti  Mr.  Douce  conjectures  to  have  been  produced  either  by  Lydgate, 
Gower,  or  Occleve,  as  the  English  Gesta  appears  familiar  to  them,  and  this 
version  possesses  not  only  several  pieces  by  Lydgate,  but  some  tales  from  the 
'*  Confessio  Amantis"  of  Gower.^ 

The  first  printed  translation  is  said  to  have  issued  from  the  press  of  Wynkyn 
de  Worde,  though  without  a  date,  and  this  edition  has  been  mentioned  and  re- 
ferred to,  both  by  Mr.  Warton§  and  Dr.  Farmer.  Neither  Herbert,  however, 
nor  Mr.  Dibdin,  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  detect  its  existence,  and  if  it  really 
had,  or  has,  a  being,  it  is  probably  either  the  manuscript  version  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Sixth,  or  the  translation  to  which  Robinson  alludes  as  the  work  of 
Inland  the  antiquary. 

We  must,  therefore,  look  to  Robinson's  Translation  of  1577,  |as  the  only  one 
which  has  met  with  a  general  and  undisputed  circulation ;  and  this  was  so  popular, 
that  in  1601  it  had  been  printed  six  times  by  Thomas  Easte.*""  The  most  en- 
larged edition,  however,  of  Robinson's  version,  contains  but  forty-four  stories, 
and  it  is,  therefore,  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  Harleian  manuscript  is  not 
committed  to  the  press. 

As  this  was  then  the  only  E^nglish  translation  accessible  to  the  public,  of  a 
I'ollection  of  tales  which  in  the  original  Latin,  and  under  the  same  name,  had 
amused  the  learned  and  the  curious  for  some  centuries,  both  on  the  Continent,  and 
for  nearly  the  same  space  of  time  on  our  own  island,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  if 
we  find,  in  a  subsequent  page,  that  Shakspeare  has  availed  himself  of  a  portion 
of  its  contents,  especially  as  its  subjects,  and  the  mode  of  treating  them,  coincided 
with  his  track  of  reading. 

The  popularity  of  Robinson's  work  scenes  to  have  extended  to  the  eighteenth 
century;  for  the  last  edition,  which  we  can  now  recollect,  is  dated  1703,  and 
there  is  reason  to  think  it  the  fifteenth,  while  the  edition  immediately  preceding 
was  published  in  1689,  but  fourteen  years  anteriorly. 

If  Ascham  thought  he  had  reason  to  complain  of  the  popularity  of  Morte  Arthur, 
and  its  associates,  he  found  tenfold  cause  of  complaint  in  the  daily  increasing 
circulation  of  Italian  Romances  and  Tales;  ^'  Ten  La  Morte  d*Arthures,"  he  ex- 
claims, ''doe  not  the  tenth  parte  so  much  harme,  as  one  of  these  bookes  made  in 
Italie,  and  translated  in  Englande.*'  ff 

The  frequent  communication  indeed  with  Italy,  which  took  place  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  had  not  only  induced  an  indiscrimins^te  imitation 

•  "  See  Tyrwhitt's  Chaucer,  vol.  iv.  p.  326,  eeq." 

7  Milton's  *^  II  FcaserotM).''    Warton's  History  of  Engllsli  Poetry,  vol.  iii.    Dissertation  on  the  Gesta 
RiHuanonim,  p.  v.  vi. 
i  Doiice's  Illustrations,  vol.  ii.  p.  422. 

§  History  of  English  Poetry,  \ut.  ii.   p.  18.   vol.  iii.  p.  Ixxxiii. 

*  *  According  to  liis  own  aKsi'rtioii,  in  the  MS.  catalogue  of  hi«  works  in  the  British  Museuoij  to  v^hich  he 
has  given  tbe  title  of  ^  Eupoleniia.*^  See  Uouce*M  IHuNtrations,  vol  ii.  p.  423,  42$. 
ft  Ajcham^t  Schole  Master,  Benuet's  edit.  4to.  p.  255. 
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of  Italian  manners,  but  had  rendered  the  literature  of  the  ItaHans  so  fashionable, 
that,  together  M^ith  their  poetry,  was  imported  Into  this  island  a  multiplicity  of 
their  prose  fictions  and  tales,  a  species  of  composition  that  had  been  cultivated  in 
Italy  with  incredible  ardour  from  the  period  or  Sacchetti  and  Boccacio. 

These  tales,  by  blending  with  the  romantic  fiction  of  the  Normans  and  Orientals 
the  scenes  of  domestic  life  and  manners ;  by  introducing  greater  complexity  and 
skill  in  the  arrangement  of  fable  and  greater  probability  in  the  nature  and  con- 
struction of  incident;  by  intermingling  more  frequent  and  more  interesting  traits 
of  the  softer  passions,  and  by  exciting  more  powerfully  the  emotions  of  pity  and 
compassion,  presented  to  the  public  a  new  and  poignant  source  of  gratiGcation, 
and  furnished  the  dramatic  poets  and  the  caterers  for  the  then  universal  appetite 
for  story-telling  with  innumerable  bases  for  plays,  tales,  and  ballads/ 

It  may  be  asserted,  we  believe,  with  a  close  approach  to  accuracy,  that  in  the 
space  which  elapsed  between  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  accession 
of  James  the  First,  nearly  all  the  most  striking  fictions  of  the  Italian  novelists 
had  found  their  way  to  the  English  press;  either  immediately  translated  from  the 
original  Italian,  or  through  the  medium  of  Latin,  French,  or  Spanish  versions. 

Of  these  curious  collections  of  prose  narrative,  real  or  imaginary,  comic  or  tra- 
gic, it  will  be  thought  necessary  that  we  should  notice  a  few  of  the  most  valuable, 
and  especially  those  to  which  our  great  poet  has  been  most  indebted. 

One  of  the  earliest  of  these  works,  and  mentioned  by  Laneham  in  1575,  as  an 
article  in  Captain  Cox*s  library,  was  entitled  *'  The  Hundred  Merry  Tales."  This 
series  of  stories,  though  existing  in  English  so  late  as  1659,  f  is  now  unfortu- 
nately lost;  the  probability,  however,  is  that  it  was  a  translation  from  ''  Les  Cent 
Nouvelles  Nouvelles,"  printed  at  Paris  before  the  year  1500,  and  compiled  from 
Italian  writers,  The  English  copy,  says  Warton,  was  licensed  to  be  printed  by 
John  Waly,  in  1557,  under  the  title  of  *•  A  Hundreth  mery  Tales,"  together  with 
The  freere  and  the  boye,  stans  puer  ad  mensam,  and  youthe,  charite  and  hu- 
mylite.:}^  It  is  again  noticed  in  the  register  of  the  Stationers*  Company  for  1581, 
by  Ames,  under  the  article  for  James  Roberts,  and  in  the  following  manner  in  a 
black-letter  pamphlet  of  1586: — "  Wee  want  not  also  pleasaunt  mad  headed 
knaves  that  bee  properly  learned  and  well  reade  in  diverse  pleasaunt  bookes  and 
j^ood  authors.  As  Sir  Guy  of  Warwicke,  the  Foure  Sons  of  Aymon,  the  Ship  of 
Fooles,  the  Budget  of  Demandes,  the  Hundredth  merry  Tales,  the  Booke  of 
Kyddles,  and  many  other  excellent  writers  both  witty  and  pleasaunt."  §  It  is  al- 
luded toby  Shakspeare,  in  his  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  written  about  1600,  where 
Beatrice  complains  of  Benedict  having  declared,  that  she  had  '*  her  good  wit  out 
of  the  Hundred  Merry  Tales." — Act  ii,  sc.  1.  That  this  collection  was  justly  en- 
titled to  the  epithet  merry  has  been  proved  by  Mr.  Douce,  from  a  reference  to  the 
supposed  original,  in  which  only  five  stories  out  of  the  hundred  are  of  a  tragic 
cast,  and  where  the  title,  in  the  old  editions,  gives  further  propriety  to  the  ap- 
pellation, by  terming  these  tales  **  Comptes  plaisans  et  recreatiz  pour  deviser  en 
toutes  compaignies,  et  moult  plaisans  k  raconter  par  mani^re  de  joyeusct^."**  It 
should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  work  entitled  "  Cento  novelle  antiche" 
was  in  existence  at  this  period,  though  no  translation  of  it  is  known  to  have  been 

*  A  writer,  whose  work  has  just  fallen  into  my  hands,  closes  a  long  and  accurate  analysis  of  the  Italian 
Tales,  with  the  following  just  observations : — ^  The  larger  works  of  fiction,**  he  remarks,  ^  resemble  thoso 
productions  of  a  country  which  are  consumed  within  itself,  while  tales.  like  the  more  delicate  and  precious 
articles  of  traffic,  which  are  exported  from  their  native  soil,  have  gladdened  and  delighted  every  Innd. 
They  are  the  ingredients  from  which  Shakspeare,  and  other  enchanters  of  his  day,  have  distilled  those 
magical  drops  which  tend  so  much  to  sweeten  the  lot  of  humanity,  by  occasionally  withdrawing  the  mind, 
from  the  cold  and  naked  realities  of  life,  to  visionary  scenes  and  visionary  bliss. ** — Dunlop's  History  of 
Fiction,  vol.  ii.  p.  409. 

t  "  In  The  London  Chaunticleres,  1659,  this  work,  among  others,*'  remarks  Mr.  Sicevens,  '*  is 
rr.cd  for  sale  by  a  ballad-man  ;  The  Seven  Wise  Men  of  Gotham  ;  a  Hundred  merry  Talcs  •,  Scoggiu*> 
JoHle,*'  8tc. 

\  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  iii.  p.  476. 

$  The  Riiplish  Courtier  and  the  Cuntrey  Gentleman,  sig.  H,  4. 
"  Illustrations,  vol.  i.  p.  166. 
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made,  either  before  or  during  Shakspeare*8  age;  nor  is  it  improbable  that  the  term 
**  A  Hundred  merry  Tales/'  might  have  become  a  kind  of  cant  expression  for  an 
attack  of  personal  satire;  for  Nashe,  as  Mr.  Douce  has  observed,  *^  in  his  Pappe 
with  an  hatchet/'  speaks  of  a  book  then  coming  out  under  the  title  of  A  hundred 
roerrie  Tales,  in  which  Martin  Marprelate,  i.  e.  John  Penry,  and  his  friend  were 
to  be  satirized."  * 

Though  no  complete  translation  of  the  Decameron  of  Boccacio  was  executed 
before  1620,  the  greater  part  of  his  novels  was  given  to  the  public  in  1566,  by 
William  Paynter  in  his  once  popular  collection,  entitled  *^  The  Pallace  of 
Pleasure."  This  entertaining  work  occupies  two  volumes,  4to,  of  which  the  first, 
dedicated  to  Lord  Warwick,  appeared  in  the  year  above-^mentioned,  *^  containing 
sixty  novels  out  of  Boccacio,"  and  the  second  followed  in  ld67,  including  thirty- 
four  novels,  principally  from  Bandello,  and  dedicated  to  Sir  George  Howard.  It 
appears  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  compiler  to  have  added  a  third  part; 
ibr  at  the  close  of  the  second  volume,  he  tells  us,  ^'  Bicause  sodeynly,  contrary  to 
expectation,  this  volume  is  risen  to  greater  heape  of  leaves,  I  doe  omit  for  this 
present  time  Sundry  Novels  of  mery  devize,  reserving  the  same  to  be  joyned  with 
the  rest  of  an  other  part,  wherein  shall  succeede  the  remnant  of  Bandello,  spe- 
cially sutch,  sufirable,  as  the  learned  French  man  Francois  de  Belleforrest  hath 
selected,  and  the  choysest  done  in  the  Italian.  Some  also  out  of  Erizzo,  Ser 
Giouanni  Florentino,  Parabosco,  Cynthio,  Straparole,  Sansovino,  and  the  best 
liked  out  of  the  Queene  of  Nauarre,  and  others ;"  a  passage  which  is  important, 
as  showing,  in  a  small  compass,  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  resources. 

What  motive  prevented  the  continuance  of  the  work,  is  unascertained ;  it  cer- 
tainly could  not  be  want  of  encouragement,  for  a  second  edition  of  the  first  volume, 
and  a  third  of  the  second,  were  published  together  in  4to,  in  1575,  and,  as  the 
author  informs  us  in  his  title  ^'eftsones  perused,  corrected,  and  augmented"  by  him. 
The  conjecture  of  Warton,  that  Painter  '*  in  compliance  with  theprevaiHng  mode 
of  publication,  and  for  the  accommodation  of  universal  readers,  was  afterward 
persuaded  to  printhis  sundry  novels  in  the  perishable  form  of  separate  pamphlets," 
is  not  improbable. 

The  Palace  of  Pleasure  is,  without  doubt,  not  only  one  of  the  earliest,  but  one  of 
the  most  valuable  selections  of  tales  which  appeared  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth; 
and  that  it  formed  one  of  the  ornaments  of  Shakspeare*s  library,  and  one  to  which 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  referring  the  industry  of  his  commentators,  has  been  suffi- 
ciently established. f 

In  the  same  year  with  thesecond  volume  of  Painter's  Palace,  appeared  ^'Certaine 
Tragicall  Discourses,"  by  Geflray  Fenton,  in  one  volume  4to,  bl.  letter.  This 
passing  pleasant  book,  as  Turberville  terms  it,  consists  of  stories  principally  from 
Italian  writers,  and,  in  the  dedication  to  Lady  Mary  Sydney,  the  author  ex- 
presses his  high  opinion  of  their  merit,  by  declaring,  **  neyther  do  I  thinke  that 
oureEnglishe  recordes  are  hable  to  yelde  at  this  daye  a  Roman  t  more  delicat  and 
chaste,  treatynge  of  the  veraye  theame  and  eflectes  of  love,  than  theis  Hytories  ;** 
an  estimate  of  the  value  of  his  collection  in  which  he  is  borne  out  by  his  friend 
Turberville,  who,  in  one  of  the  recommendatory  poems  prefixed  to  the  book,  says-^ 

**  The  learned  stories  erst,  and  sugred  tales  that  laye 

Removed  Orom  simple  common  sence,  this  writer  doth  displaye : 
Nowe  men  of  meanest  skill,  what  Bandel  wrought  may  yew. 
And  tell  the  tale  in  Bnglishe  well,  that  erst  they  nerer  knewe: 
Discourse  of  sundrye  strange,  and  tragicall  affaires. 
Of  lovynge  ladyes  helpless  haps,  theyr  deathes,  and  deadly  cares.** 

Mr.  Warton  is  of  opinion  that  Fenton's  compilation  "  in  point  of  selection  and 
size",  is  '*  perhaps  the  most  capital  miscellany  of  this  kind."  :{:     In  size,  however, 

*  Illustrations,  vol.  i.  p.  16S. 

t  The  Roxburghe  copy  of  the  Palace  of  Pleasure  produced  the  sum  of  42/. 

%  Uiatorj  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  ui.  p.  478. 
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it  is  certainly  inferior  to  Painter>  work,  and  from  a  turvey  of  its  contents  with 
which  we  hare  heen  indulged,  exhibits,  in  our  conception,  no  superiority  to  its 
predecessor,  even  with  regard  to  selection;  it  merits,  however,  the  same  honour, 
that  of  a  r&rprint. 

In  1571  a  series  of  tales,  soniewhat  similar  to  Fenton's,  was  published  under 
the  title  of  ^*  The  Forest  or  collection  of  Historyes,  no  lesse  profitable  than  plea- 
sant and  necessary,  doone  out  of  Frenche  ipto  English  by  Thomas  Fortescue/' 
Tbis  production,  which  forms  a  quarto  in  black  letter,  and  underwent  a  second 
and  a  third  edition,  in  1576  and  1596,  includes  many  stories  manifestly  of  Italian 
birth  and  structure,  though  the  work  is  said  to  have  been  originally  written  in  the 
Spanish  language. 

On  the  authority  of  Bishop  Tanner,  as  reported  by  Warton,*  we  have  to  as- 
cribe to  the  year  1580,  a  prose  version  of  the  Novelle  of  Bandello,  next  to  Boccacio 
the  most  celebrated,  at  that  period,  among  the  Italian  novelists ;  and  more  chasto 
perhaps  than  any  of  them  in  his  sentiments,  and  more  easy  and  natural  in  the 
construction  of  his  incidents.  The  translation  is  said  to  be  by  W.  W. ,  initials 
which  Mr.  Warton  is  inclined  to  appropriate,  either  to  William  Warner  or  Wil- 
liam Webbe. 

Another  collection  of  tales,  several  of  which  are  from  Giraldi  Cinthio  and  other 
Italian  fabulists,  was  given  to  the  public  by  George  Whetstone,  in  1582,  under 
the  appellation  of  Heptamoron,  a  term  which  had  been  rendered  fashionable  by 
the  popularity  of  a  suite  of  tales  published  at  Paris  in  1560,  and  entitled'  **  Hepta- 
meron  des  Nouvelles  de  la  Royne  de  Navarre."  Whetstone  possessed  no  inconsi- 
derable reputation  in  his  day ;  he  has  been  praised  as  a  poet  by  Mercs  and  Webbe, 
and  his  Heptameron,  though  written  in  prose,  with  only  the  occasional  intersper- 
sion  of  poetry,  had  its  share  of  contemporary  fame,  and  the  still  greater  celebrity 
of  furnishing  some  portion  of  a  plot  to  our  great  dramatic  bard.f 

The  first  volume  of  a  large  collection  of  Italian  tales  made  its  appearance  at 
Paris  in  1583,  under  the  title  of  Cent  Histoires  Tragiques.**  This  work,  the 
compilation  of  Francis  de  Belleforrest  and  Boisteau,  was  ultimately  extended  to 
seven  volumes,  and  a  part  of  it,  if  not  the  whole,  appears,  on  the  authority  of  the 
Stationers*  Register,  to  have  been  translated  into  English,  in  1596.  :|:  The  edition, 
however,  to  which  Warton  alludes,  must  have  been  posthumous ;  for  Belleforrest 
died  on  January  1st,  1583,  and  that  he  had  printed  selections  from  the  Italian 
novelists  long  anterior,  is  evident  from  Painter's  reference  to  them  in  the  second 
volume  of  his  Palace  of  Pleasure,  dated  1567.  Probably  what  the  historian  terms 
the  **  grand  repository"  commenced  with  the  copy  of  1583. 

Independent  of  these  large  prose  collections  of  Italian  tales,  a  vast  variety  of 
separate  stories  was  in  circulation  from  the  same  source;  and  many  of  our 
poets,  such  asGascoigne,  Tuberville,  etc.§  amused  themselves  by  giving  them  a 
^letrical  and  sometimes  a  semi-metrical  form.    By  these  means  the  more  rugged 

^  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  iii.  p.  473. 

f  UiUion  thinks  that  Whetstone*H  tteptameron  was  republishsd  in  1^93,  under  the  title  of  ^  Aurclia.** 
Tn  the  Uoxburghe  Library,  No.  6393,  this  romance  is  termed  ^  The  Paragon  of  Pleasure,  or  the  Chrivtmas 
Pleasures  of  Quoene  Aurelia,''  4lo.  1&03. 

^  VVartoii's  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  iii,  p.  487. 

§  Of  the  Italian  talcs  it  may  be  useful  to  onumemle  the  best  and  most  celebrated  of  those  which  were 
written  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  ;  as,  in  some  shape  or  other,  most  of  them  became 
familiar  to  English  readers  before  the  death  of  Shaksneare. 

I.  Cento  Novelle  A.ntike.  The  earliest  collection  ot  Italian  novels. — 2.  Boccacio  il  Decameronc.  Venet. 
Valdarfer.  1471.  This,  which  is  the  first  edition,  was  purchased  at  the  Uoxburehe  sale,  by  the  Murquiji  of 
blaudford,  for  2260/. — 3.  Novelle  di  Sacchetti.  Sacchetti  died  in  1406.— 4.  Masuccio,  11  Novdlino,  nel 
quale  Ni  coutengono  ciiiquauta  Novelle.  Best  edition  that  of  1484,  folio.— 5.  Sabadino,  Porretauc,  dove  si 
unrra  Novelle  settanta  una. — 6.  Sansovino,  Cento  Novelle  scelte  da  piu  nobiU  Scrittori. — 7.  Giovanni 
Fiorentiuo,  il  Pecorone,  ncl  quale  si  contengono  cinquanta  Novelle  antiche.  First  and  best  edition,  1559. 
-8.  Nc»velle  del  Bandello,  3  vols.  4to.  1554.-9.  Straparola,  le  piacevoli  Notte.  2  vols.  1557.— 10.  Gi- 
raldi Cinthio,  gli  Heeatomithi,  (Cento  Novelle).  4  vols. — 11.  Erizzo,  le  Sei  Giornate  (ireuta  einqnc 
Novelle).  Edizione  prim.  4to.  1567. — 12.  Parabosco,  i  Diporti,  o  varo  Novelle,  Vend.  1568. — 13.  Gra- 
nucci,  la  piacivol  Notte,  et  Ueto  Oiorno  (undid  Novelle),  Vcnet.  1574. — 14.  Novelle  di  Ascanio  dc  Mori. 
4lo.  1585.^15.  Malesi>iui,  Ducento  NovcUe,  4to. 
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featdres  of  the  Anglo-Norman  romance  were  softened  down,  and  a  style  of  fiction 
iotroduced,  more  varied  and  more  consonant  to  nature. 

The  taste,  however,  for  the  wild  beauties  of  Gothic  fabling,  though  polished  and 
refined  by  the  elegant  imagination  of  the  Italians,  was  still  cultivated  with  ardour, 
and,  towards  the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  was  further  stimulated,  by  a  fresh 
infusion  of  similar  imagery,  through  the  medium  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
Eomances. 

These  elaborate,  and  sometimes  very  interesting  productions,  are  evidently 
constructed  on  the  model  of  the  Anglo-Norman  romance,  though  with  greater 
unity  of  design,  and  with  more  attention  to  morality.  There  is  reason  to  believe, 
with  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  that  neither  Spain  nor  Porti^al  can  produce  a  romance  of 
this  species  older  than  the  era  of  printing;  for  the  manuscript  of  Amadis  of  Gaul, 
which  has  been  satisfactorily  proved  by  Mr.  Southey  to  have  been  the  production 
of  Vasco  Lobeira,  and  written  in  the  Portuguese  language,  during  the  close  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  *  was  never  printed,  and  is  supposed  to  be  no  longer  in  exis- 
tence; while  the  Spanish  version  of  Garciordonez  de  Mental vo,  the  oldest  extant, 
and  which  has,  in  general,  passed  for  the  original,  did  not  issue  from  the  press 
before  the  year  1510,  the  date  of  its  publication  at  Salamanca. 

This  romance,  beyond  all  doubt  the  most  interesting  of  its  f  class,  is  well  known 
^8  one  of  the  very  few  in  Don  Quixote's  library  which  escaped  the  merciless  fury 
of  the  Licentiate  and  the  Barber. 

"  The  first  Uiat  roaster  Nicholas  put  into  bis  bands  iras  Amadis  de  Gaul  in  four  parts ;  and  the 
priest  said,  '  There  seems  to  be  some  mystery  in  this ;  for,  as  I  have  heard  say,  this  was  the  first 
ImioIl  of  chivalry  printed  in  Spain,  and  all  the  rest  have  had  their  foundation  and  rise  from  it ;  and, 
therefore,  1  think,  as  head  of  so  pernicious  a  sect,  we  ought  to  condemn  him  to  the  fire  without 
mercy.' — '  Not  so,  sir,'  said  the  barber ;  '  for  1  have^heard  also,  that  it  is  the  l>est  of  all  the  ktooks 
of  this  kind  ;  and  therefore,  as  being  singular  in  his  art,  he  ought  to  be  spared.* — '  It  is  true,* 
said  the  priest,  *  and  for  that  reason  his  life  is  granted  him.' "  Nor  is  the  descripUon  which 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  has  given  of  the  efliects  of  Amadis  on  its  readers  less  important  than  the  encomium 
of  Cervantes  on  its  literary  merit;  **  Truly,"  says  the  knight,  **  1  have  known  men,  that  even 
wlUi  reading  Amadis  de  Gaul,  have  found  their  hearts  moved  to  the  ei^ercise  of  courtesy,  liberality, 
and  especially  courage.'*^ 

The  introduction  of  Amadis  into  the  English  language  took  place  in  the  year 
1592,  when  the  first  four  or  five  books  were  translated  from  the  French  version 
and  printed  by  Wolfe.  §    It  experienced  the  same  popularity  here  which  had  at- 
tended its  naturalisation  in  France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  and  seems  to  have  been  in 
the  zenith  of  its  reputation  among  us  at  the  close  of  the  Shakspearean  era ;  for 
Fyoes  Moryson,  who  published  his  Itinerary  in  1617,  in  his  directions  to  a  tra- 
veller how  to  acquire  languages,  says,  ''  I  think  no  book  better  for  his  discourse 
than  Amadis  of  Gaul;  for  the  knights  errant,  and  the  ladies  of  courts,  doe  therein 
exchange  courtly  speeches,  and  these  books  are  in  all  languages  translated  by  the 
nuksters  of  eloquence ;"  and  Burton  in  his  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  written  about 
tile  same  period,  mentions  Amadis  along  with  Huon  of  Bourdeaux,  as  one  of  the 
most  fashionable  volumes  of  his  day.    Such,  indeed,  is  the  merit  of  this  romance, 
that  the  lapse  of  four  hundred  years  has  not  greatly  diminished  its  attractions, 
and  the  admirable  version  of  Mr.  Southey,  which,  by  rejecting  or  veiling  the  oc- 
casional indelicacy  of  the  original,  has  removed  the  weightiest  objections  of 
Ascbam,  most  deservedly  finds  admirers  even  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

Another  specimen  of  this  class  of  romances  of  nearly  equal  popularity  with  the 
preceding,  though  inferior  in  point  of  merit,  may  be  instanced  in  the  once  cele- 

*  Vide  iiikiD*if  OcncrAl  Biograpliy,  vol.  vi.  article  iiobcirn. 

t  **  AmadtN  of  Gaul,"  remarkt  Mr.  Southey,'^  is  among  prose,  what  Orlando  Furioso  it  among 
"Metrical  Romauces,  not  tiie  oldest  of  its  kind,  but  the  best.'' — Prelimmary  Essay  to  his  Translaiumm 
4toU.  I8U3. 

*^VhiM  "  (Amadis  de  Gaol),  sajs  Mr.  Burnet,  ^  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  beautiful  books  that  ever  was 
^nticn.^—SpecifneMs  </  EmgUsk  Prass  fVriiers.  ?oL  i.  p.  289.  note. 

I  Sir  PhUip  Sidney's  Woits,  edit  1099.  p.  661.       $  This  version,  reprinted  in  1618,  is.by  A.  Munday. 
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brated  ^^Palmerin  of  England,'*  which,  like  Amadis  of  Gaul,  U(e\j  passed  the 
ordeal  of  the  Curate  of  Don  Quixote's  village; — '^Let  Palmerin  of  England/*  says 
the  Licentiate,  *^be  preserved,  and  kept  as  a  singular  piece:  and  let  such  another 
case  be  madefor  it,  as  that  which  Alexander  found  among  the  spoils  of  Darius,  and 
appropriated  to  preserve  the  works  of  the  poet  Homer. — ^Therefore,  Masto*  Ni- 
cholas, saving  your  better  judgment,  let  this  and  Amadis  de  Gaul  be  exempted 
from  the  fire,  and  let  all  the  rest  perish  without  any  further  enquiry.'* 

Palmerin  of  England,  like  its  prototype,  Amadis  de  Gaul,  is  supposed  to  have 
originated  in  Portugal.  Mr.  Southey,  indeed,  confidently  attributes  it  to  the  pen  of 
Francis  de  Moraes :  an  ascription  which  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  authority  of 
Cervantes,  who  asserts  it  to  have  been  written  by  a  King  of  Portugal.  It  has 
shared  the  like  fate,  too,  in  this  country,  with  regard  to  its  translator;  Anthony 
Hunday  having  been  the  first  to  usher  Palmerin,  as  well  as  Amadis,  to  an  English 
public;  in  fact,  though  in  its  original  garb  it  appeared  a  century  and  a  half  later 
than  the  romance  of  Lobeira,  it  claims  priority  with  regard  to  its  English  dress, 
having  been  licensed  to  Charlewood,  and  printed  in  1580. 

The  multiplicity  and  rapid  succession  of  extraordinary  events  in  Palmerin  of 
England,  are  such  as  to  distract  the  most  steady  attention,  and  if  it  really  deserved 
the  encomium  which  the  curate  bestowed  upon  it  in  comparison  with  the  rest  of 
the  worthy  knight's  library,  little  surprise  can  be  excited  at  the  mental  halluci- 
nations which  the  study  of  such  a  collection  might  ultimately  produce. 

Of  the  versions  of  honest  Anthony,  one  of  the  most  indefatigable  translators  of 
romance  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  not  much  can  be  said,  either  in  point  of 
style  or  fidelity.  Labouring  for  those  who  possessedan  eager  and  indiscriminating 
appetite  for  the  marvellous,  he  was  not  greatly  solicitous  about  the  preservation  of 
the  manners  and  costume  of  his  original,  but  rather  strove  to  accommodate  his 
authors  to  the  taste  of  the  majority  of  his  readers.  To  enumerate  the  various  ro- 
mances which  he  attempted  to  naturalise,  would  be  tedious  and  unprofitable;  the 
two  that  we  have  already  noticed,  together  with  "Palmerin  D'Oliva,**  and  **The 
honorable,  pleasant,  and  rare  conceited  Historic  of  Palmendo,*^  were  among  the 
most  popular,  and  will  be  sufiicient  to  impart  an  idea  of  what,  among  the  pe- 
ninsular works  of  fiction,  were  most  in  vogue,  when  romances  were  as  much  read 
as  novels  are  in  the  present  age. 

The  last  species  of  romance,  which  we  shall  notice  as  fashionable  in  Elizabeth's 
reign,  may  be  termed  the  Pastoral.  Of  this  class  the  most  celebrated  specime^i 
that  we  can  mention,  is  the  "Arcadia"  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  a  book  well  Imown  to 
Shakspeare,  which  continued  highly  popular  for  near  a  century,  and  reached  an 
eighth  edition  as  early  as  1633,  independent  of  impressions  in  Scotland,  of  which 
one  occurs  before  the  year  1600.  * 

The  Arcadia  appears  to  have  been  commenced  by  its  author  for  the  sole  amuse- 
ment of  himself  and  his  sister,  the  Countess  of  Pembroke,  during  his  residence 
at  Wilton,  in  1580,  and  though  prosecuted  at  various  periods  was  left  incomplete 
at  his  death  in  1586.  The  affection  of  the  Countess,  however,  to  whose  care  and 
protection  the  scattered  manuscripts  had  been  assigned,  induced  her  to  publish  an 
impression  of  it  in  the  year  1590,  revised  under  her  own  immediate  direction; 
since  which  period  fourteen  editions  have  borne  testimony  to  the  merits  of  the 
work,  and  to  the  correctness  of  the  editor's  judgment. 

To  the  publication  of  this  far-famed  romance,  which  is  in  many  respects  truly 
beautiful,  and  in  every  respect  highly  moral,  we  may  attribute  an  important  re- 
volution in  the  annals  of  fictitious  writing.  It  appears  to  have  been  suggested  to 
the  mind  of  Sir  Philip,  by  two  models  of  very  different  ages,  and  to  have  been  built 
in  fact  on  their  admixture;  these  are  the  Ethiopic  History  of  lleliodorus.  Bishop 

*  lu  a  letU^r  from  Mr.  Whyte  to  Sir  Robert  Sidney,  dated  September  1599,  it  is  said,  that  "  the  Arcadia 
is  DOW  printed  in  Scotland,  according  to  the  best  edition,  which  will  make  them  good  cheap,  htit  is  vcrj 
hurtful  to  Potisonbic,  who  held  them  at  a  very  high  rate :  bo  must  sell  ad  others  doe,  or  they  will  lye  upon 
his  haudH."— Vide  Zoucli's  Memoirb  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  p.  361. 
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o(  Triccay  in  Thessaly,  and  the  Arcadia  of  Sannazaro,  productions  at  widely  se- 

pirated  as  the  fourth  and  sixteenth  centuries.     Their  connection,  however,  will 

be  more  readily  explained,  when  we  recollect,  that  a  translation  of  Heliodorus  into 

English  had  been  published  only  three  years  before  the  commencement  of  Sidney's 

Arcadia.    This  was  the  work  of  Thomas  Undcrdowne,  who  printed  a  version  of  the 

iMi  enttre  books  in  1677,  dedicating  them  to  Edward  de  Yere,  Earl  of  Oxford. 

That  the  English  Heliodorus  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  giving  this  peculiar  di- 

rectioo  to  the  genius  of  Sidney,  was  the  opinion  of  Warton ;  but  we  must  likewise 

lecolieet,  that  the  Arcadia  of  Sannazaro,  with  which  Sir  Philip,  as  an  excellent 

Italian  scholar,  must  have  been  well  acquainted,  presented  him  with  the  model  for 

his  shepherds,  for  their  costume,  diction,  and  sentiment,  and  that,  like  the 

English  work,  it  is  a  mingled  composition  of  poetry  and  prose. 

Dismissing  many  of  the  paraphernalia  of  the  ancient  chivalric  romance,  its 
logicians,  enchanted  castles,  dragons,  arid  giants,  but  retaining  its  high-toned 
spirit  of  gallantry,  heroism,  and  courtt^sy,  combined  with  the  utmost  purity  in 
nu>rals,  and  with  all  the  traditionary  simplicity  and  innocence  of  rural  life,  the 
|)astoral  romance  of  Sidney  exhibited  a  species  of  composition  more  reconcilable  to 
probability  than  the  adventures  of  Arthur  and  Amadis,  but  less  natural  and 
hmiliar  than  the  tales  of  the  Italians.  In  these  last,  however,  virtue  and  decency 
are  too  often  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  licentiousness,  whilst  in  the  Arcadia  of  our 
countryman  not  a  sentiment  occurs  which  can  excite  a  blush  on  the  cheek  of  the 
most  delicate  modesty.  To  this  moral  tendency  of  Sidney's  fictions,  the  muse  of 
Cowper  has  borne  testimony,  in  ''The  Task,"  book  iv. 

Had  the  disciples  of  Sir  Philip  adhered  to  the  model  which  he  constructed ;  had 
tbey,  rejecting  merely  his  unfortunate  attempt  to  introduce  the  Roman  metres 
into  modern  poetry,  preserved  his  strength  and  animation  in  description,  his  beauty 
and  propriety  of  sentiment,  his  variety  and  discrimination  of  character,  the  school 
of  Sidney  might  have  existed  at  the  present  hour.  On  the  contrary,  whatever  was 
objectionable  and  overstrained  in  their  prototype,  they  found  out  the  art  to  aggra- 
vate,; and  by  a  monstrous  and  monotonous  overcharge  of  character,  by  a  bloated 
tenuity  of  style,  by  a  vein  of  sentiment  so  quaintly  exalted  as  to  have  nothing  of 
human  sympathy  about  it,  and  by  an  indefinite  prolixity  of  fable,  they  contrived 
to  outrage  nature  nearly  as  much  as  had  been  effected  by  the  wonders  of  necro- 
mancy and  the  achievements  of  chivalry ;  and  this,  too,  without  producing  a 
scintillation  of  those  splendid  traits  of  fancy  which  illumine,  and  even  atone  for, 
the  wild  fictions  of  the  Anglo-Norman  romance.  The  Astrea  of  D'Urf6,  written 
about  twenty  years  after  Sidney's  work,  though  sufficiently  tedious,  and  frequently 
unnatural,  makes  the  nearest  approach  to  the  pastoral  beauty  of  the  Arcadia ;  but 
what  longevity  can  attach  to,  or  what  patience  shall  endure,  the  numerous  and 
prodigious  tomes  of  Madame  Scuderi  ?* 

TfaKS  shades  of  oblivion  seem  gathering  fast  even  over  the  beautiful  reveries  of 
Sidney,  a  fate  most  undoubtedly  hastened  by  the  prolix  and  perverted  labours  of 
his  successors;  and  what  was  the  fashion  and  delight  of  the  seventeenth  century 
has  generally  ceased  to  charm.  So  great,  indeed,  was  once  the  popularity  of  the 
Arcadia,  that  its  eflccts  became  an  object  of  consideration  to  the  satirist  and  the 
hbtorian.  In  1631,  we  find  the  former  thus  admonishing  the  ladies  : — *^Id- 
steade  of  songes  and  musicke  let  them  learn  cookerie  and  launderie.  And  instead 
of  reading  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Arcadia,  let  them  reade  the  groundes  of  good 
buswifery/'f  But  the  grave  annalist  and  antiquary,  Fuller,  has,  with  more  good 
sense,  vindicated  the  study  of  this  moral  romance: — ''I  confess,"  says  he,  ''I 

*  Anoofc  the  balky  romaaces  of  this  prolific  lady,  who  died  June  3, 1701,  aged  94,  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  nanMrrate  a  few,  merely  as  iiitttanceM  of  her  uncommon  fecundity,  viz.  Artamenc,  ou  le  Grand  Cyrus, 
10  toIm.  8vo.  ;  Clelic^  10  vols.  8fo. ;  Almahide  ou  TEsclave  Reine,  8  toIs.  8fO. ;  Ibrahim  on  rillustro 
Btan,  4  vok.  8vo. 

t  Tom  of  All  Trades,  or  the  plabc  Pathway  to  Preferment,  &c.  By  Thomas  Powell.  Load.  1631.  4to. 
pp.  V^  48— Vide  Warton's  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  ill  p.  425  and  4i6. 
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I  have  heard  8ome  of  modern  pretended  wits  cavil  at  the  Arcadia,  because  they 
made  it  not  themselves  r  such  who  say  that  this  book  is  the  occasion  that  many 
precious  hours  are  otherwise  spent  no  better,  must  acknowledge  it  also  the  cause 
that  many  idle  hours  are  otherwise  spent  no  worse  than  in  reading  thereof.*** 
There  is  no  work,  in  short,  in  the  department  of  prose-fictioD  which  contains 
more  apothegmatic  wisdom  than  the  Arcadia  of  Sidney ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  volume  which  had  charmed  a  Shakspeare,  a  Milton,  and  a  Waller,  and 
which  has  been  praised  by  Temple,  by  Heylin,  and  by  Cowper,  should  be  suffered 
in  any  deference  to  the  opinion  of  Lord  Orford,  to  slumber  on  the  shelf. 

It  is  with  pleasure,  however,  that  we  find  a  very  modern  critic  not  only  passing 
a  just  and  animated  eulogium  on  the  Arcadia,  but  asserting  on  his  own  personal 
knowledge,  that,  even  in  the  general  classes  of  society,  it  has  still  its  readers  and 
admirers. 

^*  Nobody,  it  has  K^een  said,  reads  ihe  Arcadia.  We  have  known  very  many  persons  who  have 
read  It,  men,  vomen,  and  children,  and  never  knew  one  who  read  it  without  deep  Interest  and 
admiration  of  the  genius  of  the  writer,  great  in  proportion  as  they  were  capable  of  appreciating 
it.  The  verses  are  very  bad,  not  that  he  was  a  bad  poet  (on  the  contrary,  much  of  his  poetry  b 
of  high  merit),  but  because  he  was  then  versifying  upon  an  impracticable  system.  Let  the  readei 
pass  over  all  the  eclogues,  as  dull  interludes  unconnected  with  the  drama,  and  If  he  do  not  deiighl 
in  the  story  itself,  in  the  skill  with  which  the  Incidents  are  woven  together  and  unravelled,  and  in 
the  Shakspearean  power  and  character  of  language,  with  which  they  are  painted,  lei  him  b< 
assured  the  fault  is  in  himself,  and  not  in  the  book.'*t 

After  this  brief  survey  of  the  state  of  romantic  literature,  and  of  the  varioui 
romances  which  were  most  popular  in  the  days  of  Shakspeare,  it  will  be  a  proper 
appendage,  if  we  add  a  few  observations  on  the  yet  lingering  relics  of  chivalric 
costume.  That  gorgeous  spectacle,  the  Tournament,  in  which  numerous  knights 
engaged  together  on  either  side,  fighting  with  the  sword  and  truncheon,  was  lat- 
terly superseded  by  the  just  or  tilting-match,  consisting  of  a  succession  of  combats 
between  two  knights  at  one  time,  and  in  which  the  spear  was  the  only  weapon 
used.  The  dexterous  management  of  this  military  amusement  depended  upon 
striking  the  front  of  the  opponent's  helmet,  in  such  a  manner  as  cither  to  beat  him 
backward  from  his  horse,  or  break  the  spear  in  the  contest.  Justing  or  tilting, 
which  was  usually  celebrated  in  honour  of  the  ladies,  by  whom  the  prizes  were 
always  awarded  and  distributed,  continued  to  be  a  favourite  diversion  with  Eliza- 
beth to  the  close  of  her  reign  ;  she  was  attached  to  the  gallantry  which  constituted 
the  soul  of  these  games,  and  to  the  splendour  which  accompanied  their  ex- 
hibition ;  'and  her  nobles  were  not  backward  in  encouraging  and  gratifying  her 
romantic  taste.  Of  this  a  remarkable  instance  may  be  adduced,  in  the  person  oi 
Sir  Henry  Lee,  Knight  of  the  Garter,  who  vowed  that  he  would  annually,  while 
health  and  strength  permitted,  enter  the  tilt-yard  as  his  sovereign's  knight.  The 
completion  of  this  vow  led  to  annual  contentions  in  the  lists,  and  twenty-five 
personages  of  the  first  rank,  among  whom  are  to  be  found  Lord  Leicester,  Sir 
Christopher  Hatton,  etc.  agreed  to  establish  a  society  of  arms  for  this  purpose. 
The  presidency  of  the  association  was  resigned  by  Sir  Henry,  on  the  plea  of  in- 
firmity, in  1590,  when  he  formally  invested  the  Earl  of  Cumberland  with  his 
dignity,  one  of  the  most  envied  at  that  time,  in  the  court  of  Elizabeth.:): 

It  was  usual  at  these  chivalric  exhibitions,  which  ceased  on  the  demise  of  theii 
regal  patroness,  for  the  combatants,  and  even  the  men  of  fashion  who  attended  as 
spectators,  to  wear  a  lady's  favour  on  their  arm ;  and  when  a  knight  had  tilted 
with  peculiar  grace  and  spirit,  the  ladies  were  wont  to  fling  a  scarf  or  glove  upor 
him  as  he  passed  ;  a  custom  which  Shakspeare  has  attributed,  as  is  frequent  wit) 
him,  to  an  age  long  anterior  to  chivalric  usage,  for  he  represents  Goriolanus,  or 
his  way  to  the  Capito],  as  thus  honoured  : 

*  Fullcr'N  Worthies,  1662.  part  ii.  p.  76.  t  Aikin's  Annual  Review,  vol.  iv.  p.  547. 

i  Pennant's  London,  p   103. 
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"  The  inatn>n8  flung  their  glores, 


Ladies  and  maids  their  scarfs  and  handkerchiefs. 
Upon  him  as  he  pass'd.** 

It  appears  also,  from  a  passage  in  the  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  the  Fourth, 
Ihat  an  oath  deriyed  from  a  singular  observance  in  the  days  of  chivalry,  was  com- 
oon  in  the  days  of  Shakspeare ;  for  Shallow,  persuading  Sir  John  FalstafTto  re~ 
mtin  with  him  as  his  visitor,  exclaims,  **  By  cock  and  pye.  Sir,  you  shall  not  away 
to  night ;"  an  adjurisition  which  Steevens  and  Ridley  refer  to  a  corruption  of  the 
sicred  name,  and  to  a  service-book  of  the  Romish  church,  called  in  this  country, 
|irevioii8  to  the  Reformation,  a  pie ;  but  Mr.  Douce  has,  with  more  probability, 
advanced  the  origin  to  which  we  allude. 

*<  It  wHl,  no  doobt,  be  reooUecldd/'  he  observes,  '*  that  ill  the  days  of  ancient  chivalry  it  was 
ibe  practice  to  make  fiolemo  vows  or  engagements  for  the  performance  of  some  considerable  enter- 
prise. This  ceremony  was  nsually  performed  during  some  grand  feast  or  entertainment,  at 
which  a  roasted  peacocic  or  pheasant,  being  served  up  by  ladies  in  a  dish  of  gold  or  silver,  was 
thai  presented  to  each  Icnlght,  who  then  made  the  particular  vow  which  be  had  chosen,  with  great 
soleomity.  When  this  custom  had  fallen  into  disuse,  the  peacocic  nevertheless  continued  to  be  a 
fivoorlte  dish,  and  was  introduced  on  the  table  in  a  pi>,  the  head,  with  gilded  beal£,  being  proudly 
elevated  above  the  crust,  and  the  splendid  tail  expanded.  Other  birds  of  smaller  value  were  in- 
biMiiieed  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  recollection  of  the  old  peacock  vows  might  occasion  the  less 
lerions,  or  even  burlesque,  imitation  of  swearing  not  only  by  the  bird  itself,  but  also  by  the  pie  ,* 
and  hence  probably  the  oath  6y  eock  oiu/p/r.'*— Vol.  i.  p.  472. 

As  all  persons  beneath  the  rank  of  an  esquire  were  precluded,  by  the  laws  of 
chivalry,  from  taking  any  part  in  the  celebration  of  justs  and  tournaments,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  a  strong  desire  of  imitation  was  excited  in  the  public  mind,  by 
the  attractive  nature  of  these  diversions,  it  soon  became  an  object  with  the  com- 
monality to  establish  something  which  might  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
bvoorite  amusements  of  their  superiors.  Hence  the  origin  of  tilting  at  the  quin^ 
tain,  which  we  have  already  noticed  in  the  chapter  on  Rural  Diversions,  and  of 
tilting  at  the  ring  and  on  the  water ;  sports,  of  which  even  the  Queen  herself  con- 
descended not  unfrequently  to  be  a  spectator. 

Tilting  at  the  ring  was  considered  as  the  most  respectable  of  the  three  amuse- 
ments, and  was  generally  practised  as  a  preparatory  exercise  to  the  knightly  feat 
of  jusUng.  The  ring  was  suspended  at  a  fixed  height,  in  a  sheath,  by  the  con- 
trivance of  two  springs,  and  the  object  of  the  tilter  was,  while  riding  at  full  speed, 
to  thrust  the  point  of  his  lance  through  the  ring,  drawing  it,  by  the  strength  of 
his  stroke,  from  its  sheath,  and  bearing  it  away  on  the  summit  of  his  lance.  In 
this  pastime,  the  horses,  as  well  as  the  men,  required  constant  training  and  practice, 
and,  on  the  day  of  contest,  the  palm  of  victory  was  adjudged  to  him  who  in  three 
Goorses,  for  this  number  was  allowed  to  each  candidate,  carried  the  point  of  his 
lance  the  oftenest  through  the  ring. 

Of  these  games  the  most  vulgar,  but  the  most  productive  of  merriment,  w^as 
that  of  tilting  on  the  water,  in  which  the  combatants,  standing  in  the  centre  of 
their  respective  boats,  were  armed  with  a  lance  and  shield,  and  he  was  esteemed 
the  conqueror,  who,  by  a  dexterous  management  of  his  weapon,  contrived  to  strike 
his  adversary  in  such  a  manner  as  to  overturn  him  in  the  water,  while  he  him- 
self remained  firm  and  stationary.  With  this  curious  exhibition  it  would  ap|>ear 
that  the  Queen  was  highly  gratified,  on  her  visit  to  Sandwich,  *'  where  certain 
wallounds  that  could  well  swym,  had  prepared  two  boates,  and  in  the  middle  of 
each  boate  was  placed  a  horde,  upon  which  borde  there  stood  a  man,  and  so  they 
met  together,  with  either  of  them  a  sta(Tand  a  shield  of  wood ;  and  one  of  them  did 
overthrow  another,  at  which  the  Queen  had  good  sport.*** 

To  justing,  and  to  tilting  at  the  ring,  some  of  the  most  remarkableVelics  of  ex- 
piring chivalry,  and  of  which  the  latter  had  attained  to  almost  scientific  precision 

*  Nicliob'ii  Progresses,  yoI   i.  p.  5G.,  the  year  1573. 
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at  the  commenceinent  of  the  serenteenth  centurr,  Shakspeate  has  seTeral  alluaions 
in  the  course  of  his  dramas.*  The  most  striking  of  these  refers  to  an  accident 
which  not  unfrequently  occurred,  when  a  knight,  unable  to  manage  his  horsi* 
with  due  skill,  suflered  it  to  deviate  sideways  in  its  career,  the  eonseqaence  of 
which  was,  that  instead  of  breaking  his  lance  in  a  direct  line  against  his  adTer^ 
sary's  hdmet,  it  was  broken  across  his  breast,  a  circnmstanoe  deemed  highly  dis- 
honourable, as  the  result  either  of  timidity  or  want  of  deiterity : — **  O,  Ihaf  s  a 
brave  man  1 "  says  Gelia,  speaking  of  Orlando,  in  As  You  Like  It,  **  be  writes 
brave  verses,  speaks  brave  words,  swears  brave  oaths,  and  breaks  them  bravely, 
quite  traverse,  athwart  the  heart  of  his  lover ;  as  a  puny  tilter,  that  spurs  his 
horse  but  on  one  side,  breaks  his  staiTlike  a  noble  goose." — Act.  iii.  sc.  4* 

It  was  about  this  period  too,  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  that  another 
remnant  of  romantic  usage  became  nearly  extinct.  We  allude  to  the  profession 
of  the  Minstrel,  which,  until  the  year  1597,  had  been  cherished  or  tcverated  in 
this  country,  from  an  era  as  ancient  as  the  conquest. 

During  the  reign  of  Eliiabeth,  indeed,  the  character  of  the  Minstrel,  combining 
the  offices  of  the  poet,  the  singer,  and  the  musician,  and  that  of  the  Jestoor,  or 
mere  reciter  of  tal^  andgestes,  gradually  lost  their  importance  and  respectability « 
and  were  no  longer  protected  by  the  noble  and  the  opulent.  On  the  accession  of 
the  Queen,  however,  and  for  about  twenty  years  afterwards,  instances  may  bo 
adduced  where  the  Minstrel  appears  to  have  acted  in  his  genuine  capacity,  that 
Is,  as  the  sole  depository  of  the  poems  which  he  chaunted,  and  not,  as  was  sub- 
sequently the  case,  the  fabricator  of  songs  and  ballads  merely  for  the  press.  The 
latest  specimens  of  what  may  be  termed  the  old  Minstrelsy,  Dr.  Percy  assigns  to 
the  years  1569  and  1572,  when  the  ballads  entitled  '« The  Rising  in  the  North," 
and  '*  Northumberland  betrayed  by  Douglas,'*  were  produced.  Between  the 
Minstrel-ballads  and  those  written  merely  for  the  press,  a  marked  diOerenoe  was 
usually  perceptible,  the  former  exhibiting  greater  rudeness  of  language,  with  a 
more  northern  cast  in  their  structure ;  greater  irregularity  in  metre,  and  incidents 
more  romantic,  wild,  and  chivalric;  while  the  latter  presented  altogether  a 
southern  dialect,  more  correct  versiGcation,  incidents,  though  occasionally  pathetic, 
comparatively  tame  and  insipid,  and  a  costume  more  modern  and  familiar.  Of 
this  last  kind,  were  the  numerous  ballads  of  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  frequently 
collected  together,  and  published  under  the  appellation  of  '^  Garlands.  *' 

There  is  reason  to  suppose,  notwithstanding  the  declining  state  of  the  minstrel 
tribe,  that  some  attention  was  yet  paid  to  their  appearance  and  dress ;  that  their 
ancient  distinguishing  costume  was  well  known,  and  sometimes  imitated,  and 
that,  especially  in  the  prior  half  of  the  Elizabethan  era,  a  peculiar  garb  was  still 
attached  to  their  office.  We  are  warranted  in  these  inferences  by  contemporary 
authority:  Laneham,  in  his  description  of  Elizabeth'sentertainmentat  Killingworth 
Castle,  in  1575,  mentions  his  having  been  in  company  with  a  person  who  was  to 
have  performed  the  character  of  an  ancient  Minstrel  before  the  Queen,  **  if  meete 
time  and  place  had  been  foound  for  it."  This  man,  who  was  probably  a  member 
of  the  profession,  entertained  some  worshipful  friends,  of  which  Laneham  was 
one,  with  a  representation  of  the  part  which  he  should  have  enacted  at  the  Earl 
of  Leicester's ;  and  itis  remarkable  that  thisassumed  minstrel  is  styled,  ^'asquire 
minstrel  of  Middilsex,  that  travaild  the  cuntreethys  soomer  season  unto  fayrz  and 
woorshipfull  menz  houzez ;"  a  strong  proof  that  the  character,  in  all  its  full  cos- 
tume, was  not  considered  as  sufficiently  bizarre  and  obsolete  to  render  such  an  as- 
sertion improbable. 

*'  A  person  very  meete  seemed  he  for  the  purpose ;  (we  here  drop  the  author's  absurd  ortho- 
graphy ;)  of  a  xLv  years  old,  apparelled  partly  as  he  would  himself.  His  cap  oiT,  his  head  seemly 
rounded  lonster-wise  ;  fair  kembed,  that  with  a  sponge  daintily  dipt  in  a  little  capon's  grease,  was 

*  Sco  Comedy  or  Em>r!i,  act  iv.  hc.  3.   Henry  IV.  Pnrt  I.  ant  ii.  8c.  3.    Romeo  and  Juliet,  act  iil  te.  1. 
I^Tc'v  ljal>our's  Loiit,  art  v.  hc.  i.   Tnming  of  the  Sbrcw^  act  i.  tc.  1. 
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Isetj  smoothed  lo  make  it  shioc  like  a  mallard's  wing ;  his  beard  smugly  shaven :  and  yet  his 
tot  after  the  new  Irink,  with  ruffs  fair- starched,  sleeked,  and  glistering  like  a  pair  of  new  shoes : 
ttfshalled  in  good  order :  with  a  sletting  stick,  and  stout  that  every  ruff  stood  up  like  a  wafer. 
A  tide  gown  of  Kendal  green,  after  the  freshness  of  the  year  now ;  gathered  at  the  neck  with  a 
SMTow  gorget,  fastened  afore  with  a  white  clasp  and  a  keeper  close  up  to  the  chin,  but  easily  for 
koA  to  mido  when  he  list :  seemly  begirt  in  a  red  caddis  girdle ;  from  that  a  pair  of  capped 
ShelBekl  knives  hanging  a  to  side  (one  on  each  side) :  out  of  his  bosom  drawn  forth  a  lappet  of 
liii  napkiD,  edged  with  a  blue  lace,  and  marked  with  a  true  love,  a  heart,  and  a  D.  for  Damian ; 
br  be  was  but  a  bachelor  yet. 

"  His  gown  bad  side  sleeves  down  to  midleg,  slit  from  the  shoulder  to  the  hand,  and  lined  with 
wbiteeotton.  His  doublet^sleeves  of  black- worsted ;  opont  hem  a  pair  of  poynets  of  tawny  chamblet, 
laeed  along  the  wrist  with  blue  threaden  joints  ;  a  wealt  toward  the  hand  of  fustian  anapes :  a  pair 
of  red  Deather  stocks :  a  pair  of  pumps  on  his  feet,  with  a  cross  cut  at  the  toes  for  comes  ;  not 
Qewy  indeed,  yet  cleanly  blacked  with  soot,  and  shining  as  a  shoeing  horn.  About  his  neck,  a 
red  ribband  suitable  to  his  girdle :  his  harp  in  good  grace  dependent  before  him :  his  wrest*  tied 
to  a  green  lace,  and  hanging  Jby.  Under  the  gorget  of  his  gown  a  fair  flagon  chain  of  pevrter  (for 
silver};  as  a  squire  minstrel  of  Middlesex,  that  travelled  the  country  this  summer  season,  unto 
fairs  ami  worshipful  mens  liouses.  From  his  chain  hung  a  scutcheon,  with  metal  and  colour,  rc- 
aplcDdent  upon  his  breast,  of  the  ancient  arms  of  Islington.-^After  three  lowly  courtsies,  '  he' 
ctered  his  voice  with  a  hem  and  reach,  and  spat  out  withal ;  wiped  his  lips  with  the  hollow  of  his 
band  for  filing  his  napkin,  tempered  a  string  or  two  with  his  wrest,  and  after  a  little  warbling  on 
bis  harp  for  a  prelude,  came  forth  with  a  solemn  song,  warranted  for  story  out  of  King  Arthur's 

t 


In  1592,  Henry  Chcttle,  describing  Anthony  Now-Now,  an  aged  and  celebrated 
minatrd  of  his  own  time,  represents  him  as  '*  an  od  old  fellow ;  low  of  stature,  his 
head  corered  with  a  round  cap,  his  body  with  a  tawney  coate,  his  legs  and  feete 
tniste  uppe  in  leather  buskins,  his  gray  haires  and  furrowed  face  witnessed  his 
age,  his  treble  viol  in  his  hande ;"  :\.  from  which  it  would  appeare  that  even  to  the 
last  the  members  of  this  tuneful  tribe  were  distinguished  by  some  peculiarity  of 
dress. 

Ib  the  mean  time,  however,  they  were  becoming,  through  the  dissoluteness  of 
their  manners,  obnoxious  to  government,  and  contemptible  in  the  public  estimation. 
StobbeSy  in  the  Grst  edition  of  his  Anatomie  of  Abuses,  1583,  terms  them  a  parcel 
ofdranken  sockets,  and  bawdy  parasites,  that ''raunge  the  countries,*'  he  ob- 
senrea,  '*  riming  and  singing  of  unclean,  corrupt,  and  filthy  songs  in  tavernes,  ale- 
houses, innes,  and  other  publike  assemblies. — There  is  no  ship,'*  he  exclaims, 
**so  laden  with  merchandize,  as  their  heads  are  pestred  with  al  kinds  of  baudy 
fODgs,  filthy  ballades,  and  scurvy  rimes,  serving  for  every  purpose,  and  for  every 
company.  For  proof  whereof,"  he  subjoins,  "who  bee  baudier  knaves  than  they? 
whouDcleaner  than  they?  who  more  licentious,  and  looser  minded  than  they?  and 
brieflie,  who  more  inclined  to  all  kind  of  insolency  and  leudness  than  they? — I 
think  that  al  good  minstrelles,  sober  and  chast  musitions,  may  dance  the  wild  Moris 
through  a  needles  eye."  He  subsequently  adds  that,  notwithstanding  their  im- 
morality, **  every  toune,  citie,  and  countrey,  is  full  of  these  minstrelles  to  pipe  up 
a  daunce  to  the  devill." 

That  this  description  is  not  much  exaggerated  by  the  puritanical  severity  of  its 
iothor,  is  evident  from  the  language  of  Puttenham,  a  courtier  and  polite  writer, 
who  calls  this  degraded  race  "cantabanqui,"  singers  '*u|)on  benches  and  barrels 
haads-— minstrels  that  give  a  fit  of  mirth  for  a  groat  in  taverns  and  ale-honses, 
and  such  other  places  of  base  resort ;"  a  picture  corroborated  by  the  authority  of 
Bishop  Hall,  who  a  few  years  afterwards,  speaking  of  the  exhilarating  effect  of  his 
own  satirical  poetry,  says  it  is 

"  Much  letter  than  a  Paris-garden  beare, 
Or  prating  poppet  on  a  theater. 


•  JVrtMt — the  lify  with  which  the  harp  ij<  luncd. 
X  Kind  llarU  Urvanic,  Hig.  B.  *i. 
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Or  Mino^  wluitliBg  to  bit  talioiiNt, 
S«lliBg a famgliler  for  a  eAd aeahimeaL' 


The  chtracter  which  Shakspeare  attributes  to  the  minstrel  race  of  thia  period,  if 
in  accordance  with  the  preceding  paaaagea.  In  the  original  edition  of  hit  Rape  of 
Lucrece,  which  appeared  in  IdM,  he  draws  his  heroine  exdaimingi 

*  F$mtijlmdmg  miiiitreb*  tnfiiag  py  ddkittey 
Will  tto  the  hearen  to  attiiid  sadi  liae.'» 

The  epitliet  in  Italics  Tery  distinctly  points  oat  the  vagrant  life  of  theie  Irtteo- 
dants  on  merriment  and  ^Md  cheer.  They  were  accustomed  to  trarei  the 
ooontry,  in  search  of  bride^es,  Christmas  dinners,  faits,  etc.,  and  wheroYer  they 
could  get  access  to  the  halls  of  the  gentry  and  nc^ity. 

It  is  in  the  Winter^s  Tale,  howerer,  that  the  minstrel  of  our  poefsngeis  but  too 
faithfully  depicted.    In  the  person  of  Autolycus,  whom  we  have  already 


when  d^cribing  the  country  wake,  b  to  be  found,  in  coloura  faithful  to  natnre, 
t^veryobjectoTstubbes's  satire,  a  composition  very  curiously  blending  the  various 
functions  of  the  minstrel,  the  pedlar,  and  Uie  rogue. 

No  harshness  therefore  can  be  attributed  to  the  act  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  whkh 
in  1597  nearly  annihilated  an  occupation  so  vilely  associated  and  degraded.  In 
the  fourth  chapter  of  this  statute  the  law  enacts  that  **all  fencers,  bearwards, 
common  players  of  enterludes,  and  minstrells,  wandering  abroad;  all  ju^en, 
tinkers,  pedlars,  etc.  shall  be  adjudged  and  deemed  rogues,  vagabonds,  and  sturdy 
beggers ; "  a  clause  which,  very  deservedly,  put  an  end  to  a  profession  which, 
though  once  highly  respectable  and  interesting,  no  longer  bad  a  claim  to  pdiUc 
support ;  a  clause  which  enabled  Dr.  Bull  to  say,  with  much  tiuUi, 

**  Bcggan  tfiQr  are  wHh  one  oonaent. 

And  Rogues,  1^  Act  of  Partiament"  f 

• 

Of  the  use  which  Shakspeare  made  of  the  various  remanees^  tales^  and  ballads 
which  undoubtedly  occupied  a  large  portion  of  his  library,  an  accurate  estimate 
may  be  formed  from  a  close  inspection  of  his  dramas.  It  will  be  found,  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Historical  plays,  derived  either  from  English  chronicles 
or  translations  of  classic  story,  the  residue  of  his  dramatic  productions  may  be 
traced  to  sources  exclusirely  existing  within  the  r^ons  of  romantic  literature. 
As  we  shall  have  occasion,  however,  hereafter  to  notice  the  origin  of  each  drama, 
^8  it  passes  before  us  in  chronological  succession,  it  will  merely  be  necessary  in 
this  place,  in  order  to  afford  some  proof  of  his  familiarity  with  these  fictions,  to 
select  a  tew  specimens  of  his  allusion  to  them  from  the  body  of  his  plays. 

That  our  poet  was  well  acquainted  with  the  celebrated  Romance,  entitled  Morte 
d* Arthur,  the  most  popular  of  its  class,  would  have  been  readily  admitted  from 
the  known  course  of  his  studies,  even  if  he  had  not  once  alluded  to  it  in  the  course 
of  his  works.  In  the  Second  Part,  however,  of  King  Henry  the  Fourth,  he  makes 
Shallow,  vaunting  of  his  youthful  feats  to  FalstafT,  say,  *'  I  was  then  Sir  Da« 
gonet  in  Arthur*s  show,*'  [Act.  iii.  sc.  2.)  a  line  upon  which  Mr.  Douce  observes, 
^*  Whatever  part  Sir  Dagonet  took  in  this  show  would  doubtless  be  borrowed 
from  Mallory's  romance  of  the  Morto  Arthur,  which  had  been  compiled  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  YII.  What  there  occurs  relating  to  Sir  Dagonet  was  extracted 
from  the  excellent  and  ancient  story  of  Tristan  de  Leonnois,  in  which  Dagonet  is 
represented  as  the  fool  of  king  Arthur ;  ^  a  character  certainly  well  adapted  to 
the  powers  of  the  worthy  justice. 

It  should,  however,  be  remarked,  that  the  Arthur's  show  in  this  passage  was 
not,  what  it  might  at  first  be  supposed,  an  exact  representation  of  the  ancient 

*  Chalmerses  EUiglish  Poets.  toI.  t.  p.  273.  col.  1.  Book  it.  sat.  1. 

i*  See  RiUon's  Ancient  Knglish  Metrical  Konuinces,  vol.  i.     Dissertation  on  Romance  and  Bliaftrdiyy 
p  ccxxiv. 

i  Douce*s  lUustratioDs,  vol.  i.  p.  4G5. 
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chivtiric  costume  of  thai  romantic  Prince  and  his  knights,  hut  principally  an  ex- 
hibition of  Archery  by  a  toxophilite  society,  of  which  Richard  Robinson,  the 
translator  of  the  English  Gesta,  has  given  us  an  account  under  the  title  of  *<The 
Auncient  Order  Societie,  and  Unitie  Laudable,  of  Prince  Arthure  and  his  knightly 
Armory  of  the  Rdund  Table.  With  a  Threefold  Assertion  friendly  in  favour  and 
furtherance  of  English  Archery  at  this  day.*'  1583.  4to.  * 

These  city-worthies,  to  the  number  of  fifty-eight,  it  would  seem,  had  for  some 
time  assumed  the  arms  and  the  names  of  the  knights  of  the  Round  Table,  and 
Robinson,  who  the  year  before  had  published  a  translation  of  Leland's  Assertio 
Arthvrii,  thought  proper  to  dedicate  his  Ancient  Order  to  H«  Thomas  Smith, 
Esq^^  the  then  Prince  Arthur  of  this  fellowship,  and  compliments  him  by  deducing 
his  society  from  the  establishment  of  the  round  table  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
First. 

"  Bal  touching  your  famous  order  and  fellowsbip  of  knights  in  shooting,  though  in  K.  E.  1. 
his  time  (ann.  1279)  a  valiant  Knight  and  manly  Mortimer  at  Kenelworth  appotnled  a  linightly 
game,  which  was  called  the  Round  Table  of  100  knights  and  so  manle  Ladles  (nametb  not  ex- 
pressly shooting  to  be  one)  yet  for  cierdse  of  armes  ibitfaer  came  many  warlike  knightes  of  divers 
|[lngdunies.     And  the  rooSt  Hinious  and  victorious  king  £.  8.  bullded  at  Wincbesler  (ann.  1S44) 
an  bouse  called  the  Round  Table  of  an  exceeding  compasse  to  the  exercise  of  like,  or  tarre  greater 
Chevairy  therin : — So  the  nlost  famous,  prudedt,  politike,  and  grave  prince  K.  Henry  the?  was  the 
drst  Ptaenit  in  chusing  out  a  number  of  chiefe  Archers  to  give  daily  attendance  upon  his  person, 
whom  he  named  his  Garde.    But  the  high  and  mighty  renowned  prince  his  son,  K.  8.  (ann.  1509) 
not  onely  with  great  prowes  and  praise  proceeded  In  that  which  his  father  had  begun ;  but  also 
added  greater  dignity  unto  (he  same,  like  a  most  rolal  renowned  David,  enacting  a  good  and  godly 
statute  (ann.  33.  H.  8.  cap.  9.)  for  (he  use  and  exercise  of  shooting  in  every  degree.     And  fur- 
Uiermore  for  the  maintenance  of  the  same  laudable  eftercise  in  this  honourable  city  of  London  by 
b»  gratlous  charter  confirmed  unto  the  worshipful  cilizens  of  the  same,  this  your  now  famous 
order  of  Knights  of  Prince  Arthures  Round  Table  or  Society  :  like  as  in  his  life  Ume  when  lie 
Mwe  a  good  Archer  indeede,  be  chose  biro  and  ordained  such  a  one  for  a  knight  of  the  same 
order."  t 

As  this  ''  friendly  and  franke  fellowship  bf  Prince  Arthur's  Knights/*  as  Mul- 
caster  terms  it  in  his  Positions, :}:  bore  little  resemblance  to  its  celebrated  archetype 
in  any  point  of  chivalric  observance,  beyond  the  name ;  and  archery  had  ceased 
to  be  an  object  with  government  in  a  military  light,  and  was  considered  indeed, 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  as  a  mere  pastime^  the  society,  though  respectable  in 
the  days  of  Robinson  and  Mulcaster,  soon  dwindled  into  contempt,  an  idle 
mockery  of  an  institution  which  had  originally  been  great  and  imposing. 

In  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  our  author  very  distinctly  refers  to  another  of 
Captain  Cox*s  romances,  Huon  of  Bourdeam,  a  production  of  equal  popularity 
with  Morte  Arthure,  and  which  was  translated  int6  English  by  Lord  Berners,  iri 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,§  under  the  title  ef  Sir  Hugh  of  Bourdeaux.  Be- 
nedict being  informed  of  the  approach  of  Beatrice^  addresses  Don  Pedro  in  the 
following  terms :— * 


«( 


WUI  your  grace  command  me  any  service  to  the  world's  end  ?  I  will  go  on  the  slightest 
errand  now  to  the  Antipodes,  that  you  can  devise  to  sehd  me  on  ;  1  will  fetch  yon  a  tooth-picker 
now  from  the  farthest  inch  of  Asia  ;  bring  you  the  length  of  Prester  John's  foot ;  fetek  you  a  hah- 
tjf  ike  great  CkanC$  beard ;  do  you  any  embassage  to  the  Pigmies,  rather  than  hold  three  words' 
conference  with  this  harpy."  Aclii.  sc.  1.  The  passage  in  Italics,  together  with  the  spirit  of  (he 
conteit,  will  be  discovered  in  the  subsequent  command  and  achievement. 

"  Thou  most  goetotbe  cilie  of  Babylon  to  the  Admiral  Gaudisse,  to  bring  thy  handeftill  of 
the  heare  of  his  beard,  and  four  of  his  greatest  teeth.  Alas,  my  lord,  (quoth  the  Borottt,)  we  see 
well  you  desire  greatly  bis  death,  when  you  charge  him  with  such  a  message."  ** 

*  British  Bibliographer,  No.  II.  p.  195.  \  British  BibUompher,  No.  II.  p.  196,  IS7. 

i  Pontkuw  obncerninis  the  trainins  up  of  Cbildreii,  )o81  and  1&B7.  4to.  chap.  xzvi. 
f  The  original,  the  ^  Histoire  de  Huon  de  Bordeaux,"  was  nsbered  into  the  world  at  the  Fair  of  Trojes 
in  Champagne,  in  the  first  century  of  printing. 
**  Huon  of  Bourdeaux,  chap  xvii. 
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"  He  opfloed  hit  moiiUi,  md  tooke  oul  hit  foora  gretl  teelh,  and  Umo  cut  off  Mi  betid,  and 
tooke  thereof  at  much  at  pleased  him*"  * 

This  yersion  of  Lord  Berners  furnished  Shakspeare  with  the  name,  though  not 
with  the  character,  of  Oheron. 

The  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth  supplies  us  with  a  reference  to  the 
ancient  romance  of  **•  Sir  Bevis  of  Southampton."  In  the  combat  between 
Horner  and  his  servant  Peter,  the  former  exclaims — ^*  Peter,  have  at  thee  with 
a  downright  blow,  as  Bevis  of  Southampton  fell  upon  Ascapart.*'  Act.  ii«  sc.  3. 

This  romance,  which  forms  the  fourth  article  in  the  Coventry  Librafy,  was 
once  highly  popular,  though  possessing  Kttle  merit.  It  was  printed  by  Pynson, 
and  issued  twice  from  the  press  of  Copland,  and  onc6  from  that  of  East.  It  has 
been  since  frequently  republished,  in  various  forms,  for  the  amusement  of  the 
juvenile  part  of  the  community. 

Of  the  hero  of  the  tale,  Selden  has  left  us  the  following  notice  in  his  notes  on  the 
Polyolbion  : — '^  About  the  Norman  invasion  was  Bbvis  famous  with  the  title  of 
Earl  of  Southampton ;  Duncton  in  Wiltshire  known  for  his  residence.— '•His  sword 
is  kept  as  a  relique  in  Arundel  Castle ;  not  equalling  in  length  (as  it  is  now  worn) 
that  of  Edward  III.,  at  Westminster.f 

Shakspeare  has  done  further  honour  to  this  legend,  by  putting  two  lines  of  it 
into  the  m6uth  of  Edgar.  Bevis,  being  confided  in  a  dungeon,  was  allowed 
neither  meat  not  corn,  but 

**  Rattes  and  myce  and  such  smal  dere 
Was  his  meate  that  seren  y&e  ;'* 

a  distich  which  the  supposed  madman  in  Lea^  has  thus,  almost  yerbally,  adopt-^ 
ed: — 

**  Bat  mice,  and  rata,  and  such'smaU  deer, 
Have  been  Tom^s  food  for  seven  long  year.**— Act  iii.'ab.}i. 

Dr.  Percy  has  observed  that  Shakspeare  hkd  doubtless  often  heard  this  metrical 
romance  Sung  to  the  harp ;  the  popularity  of  these  legends,  indeed,  was  such  that, 
towards  the  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  most  of  them  were  converted  into  prose,  a 
degradation  which  bcfel  Sir  Bevis,  Sir  Guy  of  Warwick,  and  many  others  of  equal 
celebrity.  To  this  Ust  r6mance  Shakspeare  has  an  allusion  in  his  King  John, 
where  the  bastard  speaks  of 


**  Colhrand  the  giant,  that  same  mighty  man.>*^-Act  i.  sc.  1. 

the  defeat  of  this  Danish  Goliath,  in  single  combat,  by  Sir  Guy,  being  one  of  the 
leading  features  of  the  story. 

It  is  highly  probable,  that  the  achievement  ascribed  to  King  Richard,  in  this 
play,  of  tearing  out  the  lion's  heart  was  immediately  derived  from  a  copy  of  the 
old  metrical  romance  in  the  poet's  library.  It  is  true  that  the  chronicles  of  Fa- 
bian and  Rastall  have  detailed  this  fiction,  and  there  is  no  doubt,  from  the  same 
authority;  but  the  metrical  legend  of  Richard  CcBur  de  Lion  being  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  the  Anglo-Norman  romances,  and  having  been  thrice  printed,  twice  by 
W.  De  Worde,  and  once  byWill.Cot)land,  there  ismuchreason  to  conclude  that  an 

*  Chap.  xlvi.  edit,  of  1601.  Lord  Bernera's  translation  underwent  three  editions.  The  original  has  had 
the  honour  of  giving  birth  to  the  Chef-d'ceuvre  of  fVUland^^^  the  child  of  his  genius,"  observe  the 
Monthly  ReriewcrSf "  in  moments  of  its  purest  converse  with  the  all-beauteous  forms  of  ideal  excellence  ; 
— the  darling  of  his  fancy,  bom  in  the  sweetest  of  her  excursions  amid  the  ambrosial  bowers  of  fairy-land  ; 
— the  Odbron, — an  epic  poem,  popular  beyond  example,  yet  as  dear  to  the  philosopher  as  to  the  multi- 
tude ;  which,  during  the  author^s  lifetime,  has  attained  in  its  native  country  all  the  honours  of  a  sacred 
book ;  and  to  the  evolution  of  the  beauties  of  which,  a  Professor  in  a  distinguished  university  has  repeat- 
edly consecrated  an  entire  course  of  patrohiied  lectures.*^    New  Series,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  676. 

The  beauties  of  Obercm  are  now  accessible  to  the  mere  En^ish  scholar,  through  the  medium  of  Mr. 
Sotheby's  version,  which,  though  strictly  faithful  to  the  German^  has  the  spirit  and  harmony  of  an  original 
poem. 

t  Chalmers 'h  English  Poets,  vol.  iv,  p.  189.  col.  i.— Polyolbion,  canto  ii. 
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acknowledged  lover,  and  collector,  of  this  branch  of  literature  would  prefer  tak- 
ing his  imagery  from  the  poem  itself,  more  especially  if  it  rested  upon  his  shelves. 
It  appears  from  this  romance,  that  Richard  not  only  tore  out  the  heart  of  the 
lion,  but,  dipping  it  in  salt,  eat  it  before  the  eyes  of  the  astonished  king  of  Almain, 
a  feat  which  instantly  drew  from  His  Majesty  the  peculiar  appellation  which  de- 
ngnates  the  tale  t  — ^ 

**  YeriBf  aft  I  undereUnd  can, 
Thia  is  a  devil,  and  no  man, 
That  has  my  strong  lion  y-slawe. 
The  heart  out  of  his  body  drawe, 
And  has  it  eaten  with  good  win ! 
He  may  be  called,  by  right  skiH, 
King  y-christened  of  most  renown^ 
Strong  Richard  Cceur  tU  Lion  / "  "^ 

The  play  of  Henry  the  Fifth  furnishes  a  referertce  to  the  fifth  Urticle  in 
Laneham's  catalogue  of  the  Coxean  collection.  Fluellen  compelling  Pistol  to  cat 
Ins  leek,  tells  him, — >''  You  called  me  yesterday,  mountain-squire;  but  I  will 
make  you  to-day  a  squire  of  low  degree."  —  Act  v.  sc.  1. 

This  romance,  which  was  licensed  to  John  Kynge  on  the  tenth  of  June,  15^, 
and  printed  by  William  Copland  before  1570,  was  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the 
fliiteenth  century,  and  possesses  some  striking  traits  of  manners,  and  several  very 
curious  poetical  sketches.  It  is  twice  alluded  to  by  Spenser  in  his  Faerie  Queene, 
and  has  been  supposed,  though  probably  without  sufficient  foundation,  to  have 
existed  in  manuscript  anterior  to  the  age  of  Chaucer,  f 

There  are  some  scenes  in  Shakspeafe  which  appeat  to  have  been  originally 
derived  from  Oriental  fable.  Thus,  in  Twelfth  Night,  the  leading  ideas  of  Mal-^ 
Tolio*s  soliloquy  (actii.  sc.  5.),  bear  a  strong  resemblance,  as  Mr.  Tyrrwhitt  ob^ 
serves,  to  those  of  AInaschar,  in  ^'  The  Arabian  Nights  Entertainments;*'  an  ob^ 
servation  which  has  drawn  from  Mr.  Steevens  the  following  curious  and  pertinent 
note :  -- 

"  Many  Arabian  fictions  had  found  their  way  into  obscure  Latin  and  French  books,  and  from 
thence  into  English  ones,  long  before  any  professed  version  of  *^  The  Arabian  Nights  Entertain-* 
Denis'*  had  appeared.  I  meet  with  a  story  similar  to  that  of  AInaschar,  In  '*  The  Dialogue  of 
Creilores  Moralysed,'*  b1.  I.  no  date,  but  probably  printed  abroad  :  Mt  is  but  foly  to  hope  to 
mocbe  of  vanyteys.  Whereof  it  is  told  In  fablis  that  a  lady  uppon  a  tyme  delyuered  to  her  mayden 
1  galone  of  mylke  to  sell  at  a  cite.  And  by  the  waye  as  she  sate  and  restld  her  by  a  dyche  side, 
the  began  tothinke  y'  with  ye  money  of  the  mylke  she  wolde  bye  an  henne,  the  which  shulde  bring 
forUi  cbefcyns,  and  when  they  were  grownyn  to  hennys  she  wolde  sell  them  and  by  piggis,  and 
eichannge  them  into  shepe,  and  the  shepe  into  oxen  ;  and  so  whan  she  was  come  to  richnesse  she 
sholde  be  married  right  worsbipfully  unto  some  worthy  man,  and  thus  she  r^oycid.  And  when 
she  was  Uius  marvelously  comfortid,  and  ravished  inwardely  in  her  secrete  solace  thinkynge  with 
how  great  Joye  she  shuld  be  ledde  towarde  the  churche  with  her  husbond  on  horsebacke,  she  sayde 
to  her  self,  Ooo  wee,  go  wee,  sodaynelye  she  smote  the  grounde  with  her  fote,  myndyne  to  spurre 
the  bofse ;  but  her  fote  slypped  and  she  fell  in  the  dydie,  and  there  laye  all  her  mylke ;  and  so 
slle  was  farre  from  her  purpose,  and  never  had  that  she  hoped  to  have.     Dial.  100,  LL.  ij.  b." 

We  may  also  refer  the  Induction  to  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew  to  the  same 
source,  to  '^  The  Sleeper  awakened,**  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  a  tale  wbich  seems  to 
hare  crept  from  its  oriental  fountain  through  every  modern  European  language. 
Its  earliest  appearance  in  English  that  can  now  be  traced,  is  derived  from  the  in- 
formation of  Mr.  Warton,  who  informs  us  that  his  friend  Mr.  Collins,  the  cele- 
brated lyric  poet,  had  in  his  possession  a  collection  of  short  comic  stories  in  prose, 
'*  sett  forth  by  mayster  Richard  Edwards,  mayster  of  her  Majesties  revels,'*  and 

•  Vide  EUis's  Specimens  of  Early  Bnelish  Metrical  Romances,  vol.  ii.  p.  201. 

^  This  poet  it  comectured  to  hafe  thrown  some  ridicule  on  the  Squire  of  Low  Degree,  in  his  rhyme  of 
9ir  Thepat ;  hot  Kitson  remarks,  that  this  romance  **  is  never  mentioned  by  any  one  writer  before  the 
•izteenlh  century ;  nor  b  it  known  to  be  extant  in  manuscript ;  and,  in  fact,  the  Museum  copy  is  the  only 
one  that  exiitf  in  piint."   Romances,  toL  iii.  p.  346. 

18* 
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with  tho  date  of  ld70.  This  book,  which  was  printed  in  the  black  letter,  con- 
tained the  story  of  the  Induction,  and  was,  there  is  little  donbt,  the  source  whence 
Shakspeare  and  the  author  of  the  elder  Taming  of  the  Shrew  drew  their  outline. 
A  similar  tale  is  the  subject  of  a  ballad  in  the  Pepysian  collection,  which  has  been 
published  by  Percy,  and  it  is  to  be  found  also  in  Sir  Richard  Barckley*s  ''  Dis- 
course on  the  Felicitie  of  Man,"  1598,  in  Goularfs  '*  Admirable  and  Memorable 
Histories,'*  translated  by  £.  Grimstone,  1(K)7;  in  Burton's  ''Anatomic  of  Melan- 
choly," 16ld;  in  *'  The  Apothegms  of  King  James,  King  Charles,  the  Marquis 
of  Worcester,"  etc.  1658,  and  in  Winstanley's  *'  Rarities,"  1684.  Some  of  the 
Arabian  Tales  and  some  of  the  Fables  of  Pilpay  may  be  traced  in  **  The  Seven 
Wise  Masters,"  and  in  the  English  '^Gesta  Romanorum." 

To  romances  of  Italian  origin  and  structure,  such  as  were  exhibited  in  English 
versions  often  mutilated  and  incorrect,  our  author's  obligations  are  so  numerous, 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  formation  of  plot,  that,  referring  to  a  future  consi- 
deration of  each  play  for  further  illustration  on  these  subjects,  we  shall  only 
remark  in  this  place,  that  many  of  the  faults  which  have  been  ascribed  to  Shak- 
speare's  want  of  judgment  in  the  conduct  of  his  dramas,  are  attributable  to  the 
necessity  he  was  under,  either  from  want  of  power  or  want  of  time,  of  ap- 
plying to  versions  and  imitations  in  lieu  of  the  originals;  a  species  of  accommo- 
dation which  frequently  led  him  to  adopt  the  mistakes  of  a  wretched  translation, 
when  a  reference  to  tho  Italian  would  immediately  have  induced  a  better  choice. 
This  will  account  for  many  of  the  charges  which  Mrs.  Lennox  has  brought  against 
the  poet,  in  respect  to  deficiency  of  skill  in  the  arrangement  of  his  incidents.  * 

The  First  Part  of  King  Henry  the  Fourth  presents  us  with  an  allusion  to  one 
of  those  Spanish  romances  which  became  so  popular  towards  the  close  of  Eliza- 
beth's reign.  FalstafT,  in  answer  to  the  Prince,  who  had  told  him,  that  he  saw  no 
reason  why  ho  should  '*  be  so  superfluous  to  demand  the  time  of  the  day," 
replies,  ^*  Indeed,  you  come  near  me  now,  Hal:  for  we  that  take  purses,  go  by 
the  moon  and  seven  stars;  and  not  by  Phoebus,- — he,  that  wandering  knight  so 
fair."     Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

The  romance  to  which  this  passage  stands  indebted,  is  entitled,  in  the  best  and 
most  complete  edition,  **  Espeio  de  Principes,  y  CavallerOs.  En  el  qual  se  cuen- 
tan  immortales  hechos  de  cavallero  del  fobo,  etc.  four  parts,  folio,  and  is  the 
subject  of  the  barber's  eulogium  in  Don  Quixote.  *'He  (the  l)on)  had  frequent 
disputes  with  the  priest  of  his  village,  who  was  a  learned  person,  and  had  taken 
his  degrees  in  Ciguenza,  which  of  the  two  was  the  better  knight,  Palmerin  of  Eng- 
land, or  Amadis  de  Gaul.  Rut  master  Nicholas,  barber-^surgeon  of  the  same  town, 
affirmed,  that  none  overcame  up  to  the  Knight  of  the  Sun." 

This  production,  the  first  part  of  which  was  translated  into  English,  under  tho 
title  of  **The  Myrrour  of  Knighthood,"  was  well  known  in  Shakspeare's  time; 
the  second  part  of  the  first  book  having  been  printed  in  the  black  letter,  by  Tho- 
mas Este,  in  1585.  The  whole  occupies  three  volumes  in  4to. ,  and  in  it  the 
Knight  of  the  Sun  is  represented  not  only  as  '^  most  excellently  faire,"  but  as  a 
prodigious  wanderer;  so  that  Falstaff,  who,  by  an  easy  association,  digresses  from 
Phoebus  to  this  solar  knight-errant,  has  very  compendiously  combined  his  charac- 
teristics. 

It  is  probable  that  the  celebrated  passage  in  Hamlet's  soliloquy,  where  the 
prince  speaks  of 

The  undiscovered  country,  from  whose  bourn 

No  traveller  returns/*  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

may  have  been  founded  on  a  similar  idea  in  the  Spanish  romance  entitled  "Pal- 
merin d^Oliva."  The  translation  of  Palmerin  was  first  printed  in  1588,  and  in 
Part  II.,  chap.  3,  the  reader  must  be  struck  with  the  following  words, — ''before 
he  took  his  journey  wherein  no  creature  returneth  againe."     Now,  as  Hamlet, 

*  Sec  Shakspeare  lUuatrated^  \yy  Mrs  Lennox,  3  voIf.  \%no.  1754. 
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according  to  the  chronological  arrangement  of  Mr.  Malone,  was  not  written  until 
1596,  and  Palmerin  d*01iva  may  certainly  be  reckoned  among  the  most  fashion- 
able romances  of  its  day,  the  conjecture  is  entitled  to  attention.  It  is  necessary, 
howeyer,  to  add,  that  we  are  altogether  indebted  for  it  to  a  learned  and  ingenious 
correspondent  in  the  British  Bibliographer,  whose  initial  signature  is  W.,  and 
whose  acquaintance  with  romantic  lore  appears  to  be  equally  accurate  and  pro- 
found. 

To  this  gentleman  we  are  under  further  obligation  for  the  confirmation  of  a 
supposition  made  by  Mr.  Douce,  who,  commenting  on  this  part  of  Hamlet's  soli- 
loquy, refers  it  to  a  passage  in  the  *'  History  of  Valentine  and  Orson,*'  and  adds, 
— **  It  is  probable  that  there  was  an  edition  of  Valentine  and  Orson  in  Shak- 
speare's  time,  though  none  such  is  supposed  now  to  remain."  * 

Such  an  edition,  it  appears,  is  in  the  possession  of  the  correspondent  of  Sir 
Egerton  Brydges,  who  has  given  us  a  description  of  it,  together  with  the  following 
title,  as  drawn  from  the  colophon:—*'  The  historic  of  the  two  valyante  brethren 
Valentyne  and  Orson,  s6nes  vn  to  the  En^perour  of  Gnece.  Imprinted  at  London 
orer  a  gaynst  St.  Margaretes  Churche  in  Lothbery  be  William  Coplande."  Small 
4to.  b.  1.  sig.  I.  i.  S.  wood  cuts.f  The  antiquity  of  this  copy,  though  without 
date,  is  ascertained  by  the  circumstance,  that  Wm.  Copland,  the  printer,  died 
between  the  years  1568  and  1569;  and  there  is  even  reason  to  suppose,  that  this 
is  but  a  re-impression,  for,  after  the  table  of  contents,  a  short  note  states,  ''  Here 
eadeth  the  table  newly  ccrrevteJ" 

The  reference  of  Mr.  Douce  is  to  page  63  of  the  edition  of  1694,  in  which 
occurs  a  sentence  which  undoubtedly  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  lines  of 
Shakspeare : — ^*  I  shall  send  some  of  you  here  present  into  such  a  country,  that 
fou  shall  scarcely  ever  return  again  to  bring  tydings  of  your  yalour."^ 

That  our  great  poet  was  as  well  versed  in  the  pages  of  Valentine  and  Orson, 
as  have  been  the  school-boys  of  this  country  for  the  last  century,  is  our  firm 
belief.  *'  It  would  be  difficult,"  says  the  possessor  of  Copland's  edition,  ''to  find 
a  reader  of  the  present  day,  who  had  not  in  the  hour  oi  childhood  voted  a  por^ 
tion  of  his  scanty  stipend  to  the  purchase  of  'Valentine  and  Orson,'  and  with- 
drawn for  a  few  hours  from  more  laborious  exercises,  or  amusements,  to  peruse 
its  fascinating  pages ;"  and  equally  difficult  it  would  have  been,  in  Shakspeare's 
days,  to  have  found  a  person  of  liberal  education,  who  had  not  devoted  a  portion 
of  his  leisure  to  the  perusal  of  this  simple  but  energetic  romance. 

From  the  numerous  corresponding  passages,  however,  cited  by  our  author's 
commentators,  from  the  period  of  Catullus  to  the  seventeenth  century,  it  would 
seem  that  the  idea,  and  even  the  terms  in  which  it  has  been  expressed,  may  be 
considered  as  a  kind  of  common  property,  and  consequently  rather  a  mark  of 
coincidence  than  imitation. 

Of  the  Arcadia  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  the  best  pastoral  romance,  and  one  of  the 
most  popular  books  of  its  age,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  Shakspeare  should 
have  been  an  ardent  admirer,  and  that  occasionally  he  should  have  been  indebted 
to  it  for  an  incident  or  an  image.  The  first  scene  of  the  fourth  act,  in  the  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona,  in  which  Valentine  s^ccepts  the  captainship  of  a  band  of 
outlaws,  appears  to  be  founded  on  that  part  of  the  Arcadia,  where  Pyrocles,  re- 
leased from  prison  by  the  Helots,  consents  to  be  their  leader  and  ciu>tain.§ 

More  certainly  is  the  episode  of  Gloster  and  his  sons,  in  King  Lear,  derived 
from  the  same  work,  the  first  edition  of  which,  published  in  1590,  being  divided 
into  chapters,  exhibits  one  with  this  title : — ^'  The  pitiful  state  and  storie  of  tho 
Paphlagonian  unkinde  king,  and  his  kinde  sonne :  first  related  by  the  sonne,  then 

*  Donee's  IllastraUoas,  vol.  ii.  p.  S40. — Mr.  Douce  observes,  that  the  ^  oldest  Sedition)  we  know  of  in 
tkmt  of  1649,  printed  by  Robert  Ibbitsou.  In  1586,  TAm  old  book  of  VakHtine  ana  Orson  was  licensed  to 
T.  Purfoot.^    P.  «40. 

t  BhtMh  Bibliographer,  No  V.  p.  469,  470.  ^  lUustraUons,  yoU  ii.  p.  S40. 

§  Arcadia,  book  i.  p.  29.  7th  edit. 
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by  the  blind  father."  The  subsequent  editions  omit  the  divisions  into  cbtpters, 
and  in  the  copy  before  us,  which  is  the  seventh  impression,  the  story  commences 
at  page  132,  being  part  of  the  second  book.  As  no  other  source  for  this  narrative 
than  the  Arcadia  has  hitherto  been  traced,  and  as  the  similarity  of  incident  is 
considerable,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  this  portion  of  King  Letr  must 
confess  its  obligation  to  the  romance. 

The  appellation,  also,  given  to  Cupid,  in  a  passage  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing, 
is  evidently  to  be  referred  to  a  line  in  the  Arcadia.  Don  Pedro,  speaking  of  Be- 
nedict, says,  ^'  he  hath  twice  or  thrice  cut  Cupid*s  bow-string,  and  the  little 
hangman  dare  not  shoot  at  him.*'  (Act  iii.  sc.  2.)  It  has  been  conjectured, 
that  the  word  in  Italics  should  be  henchman,  a  page  or  attendant ;  but  to  de- 
cide the  question  it  is  only  necessary  to  quote  the  words  of  Sidney  :  — 

^  Millions  of  jeares  this  old  drifell  Cupid  Ures ; 

While  still  more  wretch,  more  wicked  he  dot|i  prove ; 
Til  now  at  length  that  Jove  him  ofllce  gives, 
At  Juno*8  suite,  who  much  did  Argus  lore, 

Jn  this  our  workl  a  kangman  for  to  be 

Of  all  those  fooles  that  will  have  ail  they  see."  * 

If,  from  this  catalogue  of  allusions,  our  author's  intimacy  with  the  romances 
of  his  age  may  be  considered  as  proved,  his  familiarity  with  the  ballads  and  songs 
of  the  same  period  will  not  be  deemed  less  extensive,  or  less  admitting  of  demon- 
stration. Throughout  his  dramas,  indeed,  a  peculiar  partiality  for  these  popi^lar 
little  pieces  is  very  manifest;  he  delights  to  quote  them,  wherever  he  can  find  a 
place  for  their  introduction,  and  his  own  eiTorts  in  this  line  of  poetry  are  often  of 
the  utmost  simplicity  and  beauty. 

How  strongly  he  felt  this  predilection  for  the  strains  of  our  elder  minstrelsy, 
and  how  exquisitely  he  has  expressed  his  attachment  to  them,  must  be  in  the 
recollection  of  all  who  have  ever  read,  or  seen  perforated,  his  admirable  comedy 
of  the  Twelfth  Night,  in  which  the  Duke  exclaims,  — 

''  Give  roe  some  music  : — but  that  piece  of  song. 
That  old  and  antique  song  we  heard  last  night, 
Methought  it  did  relieve  my  passion  much  ; 
More  than  light  airs  and  recollected  terms, 
Of  these  most  brisk  and  giddy-paced  times  :*- 
Mark  it,  Ccsario  ;  it  is  old,  and  plain : 
The  spinsters  and  the  knitters  in  the  sun, 
And  the  Tree  maids,  that  weave  their  thread  with  bones. 
Do  use  to  chaunt  it ;  it  is  silly  sooth, 
And  dallies  with  the  innocence  of  love. 
Like  the  old  age."  Act  ii.  sc.  4 . 

Before  we  notice,  however,  the  ballads  which  Shakspeare  has  quoted,  or  to 
which  he  has  alluded,  it  will  be  satisfactory,  if,  to  the  article  specified  in  Captain 
Cox's**  Bunch  of  Ballets  and  Songs,"  we  add  a  few  more  of  similar  popularity, 
and  from  a  source  equally  rare  and  authentic.  In  the  •'British  Bibliographer," 
Mr.  Haslewood  has  given  us  a  description  of  the  fragment  of  a  tract  in  his  posses- 
sion, entitled  "The  World's  Folly"  printed,  as  he  concludes,  from  the  type, 
before  1600,  and  from  which,  **as  every  allusion,"  he  justly  observes,  '*toour 
early  ballads  is  interesting,"  he  has  obliged  his  readers  with  some  very  curious 
quotations. 

**  The  author,'*  he  remarks,  **  appears  to  describe  the  purgatory  of  Folly.  He  wanders  from 
room  to  room,  and  lo  each  new  character  assigns  a  ballad,  that  may  be  presumed  was  distin- 
guished for  popularity.  A  man,  whose  credit  had  decayed  by  trusting  servants,  and  had  com- 
menced botcher,  •  had  standing  by  him,  for  mcale  and  drinkc,  a  pot  of  strong  ale,  which  was  often 
at  his  nose,  that  it  kept  his  face  in  so  good  a  colour,  and  his  braine  la  so  kindc  a  heale,  as  for- 
getting part  of  his  forepasscd  pride,  in  the  good  humour  of  grieving  patience,  made  him  wiili  a 

*  Arcadia,  book  ii  p,  153.  1629. 
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hennning  tigb.  U&Tourdly  singe  the  ballad  of  Wbilom  1  was :  to  tbe  tane  of  Torn  Tfhker.  A 
old  nan,  sbaking  wUb  palsy,  who,  *  having  beeoe  a  man  of  some  possessions,  and  with  loo  fat 
reeding  of  horses,  too  high  lieeping  of  hawltes,  and  too  much  delighting  In  banquetinges,  through 
lache  of  hnslMndrle,  was  forced  to  leave  himself  without  lande ;  •  .  .  after  many  a  deepe 
sighe,  with  a  hollow  voice,  In  a  solemne  tune,  with  a  heavie  bearte,  fell  to  sing  the  song  of  Oked 
leaves  began  wither:  to  the  tone  of  Heavilie,  beaville.  A  dapper  fellow  that  in  his  youth  had 
spent  more  than  be  got,  on  bis  person,  *  fell  to  singe  the  ballad  of  the  blinde  beggar :  |p  the  tune 
of  Heigk  ho.  The  general  lover,  having  no  fiirther  credit  with  beauty,  howled  out  the  dittie  of 
When  I  woMfiure  and  young:  to  the  tune  of  Fortune,  The  next  is  whimsically  descrit>ed  as  *  one 
that  was  once  a  virgin,  had  beene  a  little  while  a  mayde,  knew  the  name  of  a  wife,  fell  to  be  a 
widdow,'  and  finally  a  procuress;  '  she  would  sing  the  LamfnUUion  qfa  nrmer:  to  the  tune  of 
Welladajfe.^  A  decayed  prostitute,  who  had  become  laundress  to  the  house,  '  stood  singing  the 
ballet  ot  AUina  greene  mVotve:  to  the  famous  tune  of  Ding  Dong.'  A  man  with  good  personage, 
with  a  froward  wife,  '  hummed  out  the  balled  of  the  breeches  :  to  the  tune  of  Never,  never,*  Hi^ 
termagant  spouse  drewe  from  her  pocket  *  a  t>ailad  of  the  tinker^ 8  wife  thai  heaie  her  hutbande.* 
To  the  last  character  in  the  fragment  is  also  given  Raleigh's  ballad.  He  was  *  one  that  had  beene 
in  love,  sat  looking  on  bis  mistresse  picture,  making  such  a  legge  to  it,  writing  such  verses  in 
honour  to  it,  and  committing  such  idolatrle  with  it,  that  poore  man,  1  plttied  him:  and  in  his 
behalfe  sorrowed  to  see  how  the  Foole  did  handle  him  :  but  there  sat  he,  hanging  his  head,  lifting 
up  the  eyes,  and  with  a  deepe  sigh,  singing  the  ballad  of  Come  live  with  me  and  be  my  love^  to  the 
tune  of  adieu  my  deere* "  * 

It  i8y  Dotwithstandingy  to  the  dramas  of  our  poet,  that  we  must  look  for  more 
copious  intimations  relative  to  the  ballad-rpoetry  of  the  sixteenth  centiu*y,  and  of 
tbe  first  ten  years  of  the  reign  of  James  the  First.  The  list  which  we  shall 
collect  from  his  works,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  usually  published,  will 
suQciently  evince  his  love  for  these  productions,  and,  at  the  same  time,  afford  a 
pretty  accurate  enunaeratipn  of  those  which  were  esteemed  the  most  popular  of 
hi^age. 

Yet,  in  forming  this  catalogue  of  Shakspeacean  ballads  and  songs,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  premise,  that  it  is  not  our  intention  to  comment  on  the  original  pieces 
pf  our  author  in  this  branch  of  poetry,  which  will  fall  under  consideration  in  a 
fubsequent  chapter ;  but  merely  to  confine  our  notices  to  his  (]uotations  from  and 
allusions  to  the  minstrel  strains  of  others.  We  commence,  therefore,  with  the 
ballad  of  Queen  Dido,  which  the  poet  had  no  doubt  in  view,  when  he  represents 
Gonzalo  in  the  Tempest  so  familiar  with  her  name  and  history.  (Act  ii.  sc.  1.) 
That  this  was  a  favourite  song  with  the  common  people  appears  from  a  passage 
in  a  scarce  pamphlet  quoted  by  Mr.  Ritson,  and  published  in  1604.  **  0  you 
ale-knights,  you  that  devoi^re  the  marrow  of  the  mault,  and  drinke  whole  ale-, 
tubs  into  cqnsumptions ;  that  sing  Queen  Dido  over  a  cupp,  and  tell  strange  newes 
over  an  aler-pot."  f  Dr.  Percy,  who  has  ptiblished  a  correct  copy  of  this  old 
ballad  from  his  folio  MS.  collated  with  two  different  printed  copies,  both  in  black 
letter,  in  the  Pepysian  collection,  terms  it  '^excellent,''  an  epithet  justly  merited, 
for,  though  blended  with  the  manners  of  a  Gothic  age,  it  is  certainly  both  pathe- 
tic and  interesting, 

Mrs.  Ford,  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  speaking  of  FalstafTs  proposals, 
says,  that  his  disposition  and  his  words ''  do  no  more  adhere  and  keep  place  to- 
gether than  the  hundredth  psalm  to  the  tune  of  Green  Sleeves,'*  This  seems  to 
have  been  a  very  popular  song  about  1580,  for  it  is  licensed  several  times  during. 
this  year,  and  entered  on  the  book  of  the  Stationers*  Company,  under  the  titles  of 
**  A  newe  northerne  dittye  of  the  Lady  Green  Sleeves/'  and  '*  A  new  Northerna 
Song  of  Green  Sleeves,  beginning. 

**  The  bonniest  lass  in  all  the  land.** 

It  is  mentioned  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  in  ''  The  Loyal  Subject,"  but  is  sup- 
posed to  be  now  longer  extant. 

•  Eritiah  Bibliographer,  No.  X.  pp.  569,  560.  '.ITUis  fragment,  sajs  Mr.  Haalewood,  "  is  in  black  letter 
one  sheet,  and  h&Sm  signaikure  C."  »    t    .    r.    .     . 

T  Jacke  of  l^er,  his  auesi  of  Inquirie,  or  his  privy  Search  for  the  veriest  foole  in  Ei)glaiMi,^4to. 
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Id  the  same  play,  FalstafT  alludes  to  another  old  song,  which  was  entitled  For- 
tune my  /he  (actiii.  sc.  7],  enumerating  all  the  misfortunes  incident  to  man- 
kind through  the  instability  of  fortune.  Of  this  ballad,  which  is  mentioned  by 
Brewer  in  his  *' Lingua/'*  twice  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,*' f  and  by  Burton 
in  his  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,^  the  tune  is  said  to  be  the  identical  air  now 
known  by  the  song  of  ''  Death  and  the  Lady :"  and  the  Grst  stanza,  observes 
Mr.  Mabne,  was  as  follows : — 

**  FortwM^  mp  fo€,  why  dost  thou  frown  on  me? 
And  will  my  fortune  never  better  be  ? 
Wilt  thou,  I  My,  for  em  breed  my  pain, 
And  wilt  thou  not  restore  my  joys  again?  ** 

Sir  Hugh  Evans,  in  the  Grst  scene  of  the  third  act  of  this  play,  quotes,  though 
from  his  trepidation  very  inaccurately,  four  lines  from  two  of  the  mostpopular  little 
madrigals  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  entitled  ''The Passionate  Shep- 
herd to  his  Love,"  and  ''  The  Nymph's  Reply  to  the  Shepherd;"  the  first  written 
by  Christopher  Marlowe,  and  the  second  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  These  had  been 
attributed,  however,  to  Shakspeare,  in  consequence  of  their  being  included  in  a 
copy  of  his  smaller  poems  printed  by  William  Jaggard  in  159Q.  This  edition 
being  published  during  the  life-time  of  the  poet,  gave  currency  to  the  ascription ; 
but  in  the  year  following  Marlowe's  poem  appeared  in  "  England's  Helicon,"  with 
his  name  annexed,  and  Raleigh's  with  his  usual  signature  of  Ignoio  ;§  and  Isaac 
Walton,  in  the  Grst  edition  of  his  ''Compleat  Angler,"  printed  in  1653,  has  attri- 
buted these  pieces  to  the  same  authors,  describing  them  as  ''that  smooth  song, 
which  was  made  by  Kit  Mariowe,  now  at  least  fift^  years  ago ;  and — an  Answer 
to  it,  which  was  made  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  his  younger  days— old  fashioned 
poetry,"  he  adds,  "but  choicely  good;  I  think  much  better  than  the  strong  lines 
that  are  now  in  fashion  in  this  critical  age."  **  Had  Mariowe  written  nothing  but 
this  beautiful  song,  he  would  yet  have  descended  to  posterity  as  an  excellent  poet ; 
the  imitations  of  it  have  been  numerous. 

The  Twelfth  Night  presents  us  with  a  variety  of  fragments  of  ballads,  songs,  and 
catches ;  Sir  Andrew  Ague-cheek  calls  for  the  catch  of  "  Thou  Knave,"  of  which  the 
words  and  musical  notes  are  given  by  Sir  J.  Hawkins  (Actii.sc.S] ;  Sir  Toby  com- 
pares Olivia  to  "  Peg-a  Ramsay,"  a  licentious  song  mentionca  by  Nash  among 
several  other  ballads,  such  as  "  Rogero,  Basilino,  Turkelony,  All  the  Flowers  of 
the  Rroom,  Pepper  is  black.  Green  Sleeves,  Peggie  Ramsay ;"  and  immediately 
afterwards,  this  jovial  knight  quotes  several  detached  lines  from  as  many  separate 
ballads;  for  instance,  "  Three  merry  men  be  we ;  There  dwelt  a  man  in  Babylon, 
lady,  lady ;  O  the  twelfth  day  of  December;  Farewell,  dear  heart,  since  I  must 
needs  be  gone."  Of  these  the  Brst  was  a  burden  common  to  many  ancient  songs, 
and  is  called  in  "  The  old  Wives  Tale,"  by  George  Peele,  1595,  an  Old  Proverb, 
and  \s  thus  given : — 

M  Three  merrie  men,  and  tl|ree  mcrrie  men, 
And  three  merrie  men  he  wee ; 
I  in  the  wood,  and  thou  on  the  ground, 
And  Jack  sleepe*  in  the  tree  */* 

an  association  which  acquired  such  notoriety  as  to  become  the  frequent  sign  of  an 
ale-house,  under  the  appellation  of  **  The  Three  Merry  Boys."  The  second  is 
the  first  line  and  burden  of  a  ballad  which  was  licensed  by  T.  Colwell,  in  156*2, 
under  the  title  of  **  The  goodly  and  constantwyfe  Susanna."  It  is  preserved  in 
the  Pepysian  collection,  and  the  first  stanza  of  it  has  been  quoted  by  Dr.  Percy 
in  his  Reliques;  ff  the  burden  "  lady,  lady,'^  is  again  alluded  to  by  Mercutio  in 

*  Ancient  British  Drama,  vol.  ii.  p  919.  col.  1. 

+  Customs  of  the  CountiY,  act.  i.  sc.  1.  The  Knit;hi  of  the  BurniDK  Pestle,  act  ▼. 

i  Edit.  1632.  p  676  $  K.ighuid's  Helicon.  8d  edit.,  reprint  of  1813.  p.  214.  215. 

•  •  Compltat  Angler,  edit  1608.  p.  147.  ff  Vol.  I  p.  220- 
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Romeo  and  Juliet  (act  ii.  sc.  4).  The  third  has  not  been  traced  to  its  source,  but 
the  fourth,  and  the  subsequent  lines,  are  taken,  with  a  little  variation,  from 
'*  Corydon's  Farewell  to  Phillis,*'  published  in  a  little  black  letter  miscellany, 
called  **  The  Golden  Garland  of  Princely  Delights,*'  and  reprinted  entire  by 
Dr.  Percy.  * 

In  act  iv.  sc.  2,  the  clown  is  introduced  singing  part  of  the  two  fiVst  stanzas  of 
a  song  which  has  been  discovered  among  the  ancient  MSS.  of  Dr.  Harrington  of 
Bath,  and  there  ascribed,  though  perhaps  not  correctly,  to  Sir  Thomas  SVyatt. 
It  is  evident  that  Shakspeare  trusted  to  his  memory  in  the  quotation  of  those  po- 
pular pieces,  for  most  of  them  deviate,  in  some  degree,  from  the  originals;  in  the 
present  instance,  the  Grst  two  lines,  as  given  by  the  clown, 

^  Hey  Robin,  jolly  Robin, 

Tell  me  how  thy  lady  (loes,** 

are  substituted  for  the  opening  stanza  of  the  old  song : — 

**  A  Robyn, 

Jolly  Robyn, 
Tell  me  bow  thy  leman  doeth, 
And  thpu  shall  knowe  of  myn." 

The  commencement  of  a  madrigal,  the  composition  of  William  Elderton,  is 
sung  by  Benedict,  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing. 

••  The  god  of  love. 
That  sits  abo?e,**  &c. 

and  a  song  beginning  in  a  similar  manner,  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Ritson,  to  be  in 
'*  Bacchus*  Bountie,**  4to.  bl.  1. 1593;  Elderton's  production  was  parodied  by  a 
puritan  of  the  name  of  Birch,  under  the  title  of ''  The  Complaint  of  a  Sinner.** 

In  Love*8  Labour's  Lost,  a  sweet  air,  as  Armado  terms  it,  commencing  with  the 
word  *' Concolinel,*'  is  sung  by  Moth  (act  iii.  sc,  1],  but  no  further  intimation  is 
given;  and  in  another  part  of  the  same  comedv,  the  burden  of  an  ancient  ditty  is 
chaonted  by  Roseline  and  Boyet  (act  iv.  sc.  1).  In  As  You  Like  It,  Touchstone 
quotes  a  stanza  from  a  ballad  of  which  the  first  line  is  *'  0  sweet  Oliver,**  and 
which  appears  to  be  the  same  with  the  ballad  of 

**  O  sweete  Olyver, 
Leave  me  not  bebinde  thee, 

entered  by  Richard  Jones,  on  the  books  of  the  Stationers*  Company,  August  6th, 
1^;  and  in  the  subsequent  act,  Orlando  alludes  to  a  madrigal  under  the  title  of 
H'il  whither  wilt.   Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

All's  Well  that  Ends  Well  aflbrds  but  two  passages  from  the  minstrel  poesy 
of  the  day,  which  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  clown  ;  one  of  these  is  evidently 
taken  from  a  ballad  on  the  Sacking  of  Troy,  and  the  other  seems  to  be  the  chorus 
of  a  song  on  courtship  or  marriage.  Act.  i.  sc.  3. 

From  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew  we  collect  the  initial  lines  of  two  apparentlv 
^ery  popular  ballads ;  the  first  beginning  ^'  Where  is  the  life  that  late  I  led,**t 
which  is  likewise  quoted  by  Ancient  Pistol,  and  referred  to  in  *'A  gorgioua 
Gallery  of  gallant  Inventions,**  4to.  1578;  there  is  also  a  song  or  sonnet  with 
this  title,  observes  Mr.  Malone,  in  '^a  handeful  of  pleasant  Delites,  containing 

*  Reliqoet,  vol  i.  p.  220. 

t  Act  iv.  ac.  1. — There  appears  to  be  allurions  to  two  catches  in  this  scene.  Orumio  exclaims  ^fire, 
M ;  cast  an  no  waUr,^  which  Judge  Blackstooe  tmces  to  the  following  old  catch  in  three  parts : — 

^  Scotland  bumeth.  Scotland  buructb. 

Fire,  fire; Fire,  fire  ; 

Cast  on  some  more  water .'' 

Gnmiio  a  little  afterwards  calls  out,  ^  Why,  Jack  bay!  ho  boyl^  Uic  beginning,  as  Sir  John  Hawkins 
^Mvrto,  of  an  old  round  in  three  parts,  of  whicb  be  has  given  us  the  muHJcal  notes. 
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sundrie  new  Sonets,"  etc.  1584,  where  we  read  of  ''Dame  Reautie'a  replie  to  the 
lover  late  at  libertie,  and  now  complaineth  himselfe  to  be  her  captive,  intituled, 
Where  is  the  life  that  late  I  led  : 

^  The  life  that  eret  thou  led'tt,  my  IWend, 
Wan  pleasaat  to  thine  eyes,**  &c. 

The  second  fragment  with  which  Petruchio  has  favoured  us,  commencing 

"  It  was  the  friar  of  orders  grey, 
As  he  forth  walked  on  his  way,"  Act  !▼.  sc.  K 

has  given  rise  to  one  of  the  most  pleasing  and  pathetic  of  modern  l^allada^  founded 
on  a  professed  introduction  of  as  many  of  our  poet's  ballad  fragments  as  could 
consistently  be  adapted.  •*  Dispersed  through  Shakspeare's  plays,"  says  the  in- 
genious associator,  '*  are  innumerable  little  fragments  of  ancient  ballads,  the 
entire  copies  of  which  could  not  be  recovered.  Many  of  these  being  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  pathetic  simplicity,  the  editor  was  tempted  to  select  some  of  them, 
and  with  a  few  supplemental  stanzas  to  connect  them  together,  and  form  them 
into  a  little  Tale."*  That  much  taste  and  poetic  spirit,  together  with  a  very 
successful  eflbrt  in  combination,  have  been  exhibited  in  this  little  piece,  the  public 
approbation  has  unequivocally  decided. 

To  the  character  of  Autolycus,  in  the  Winter's  Tale,  a  very  humorous  exemplar 
of  the  fallen  state  of  the  minstrel  tribe,  we  are  indebted  for  some  illustration  oi 
the  prevalency  of  ballad-writing  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  James  the 
First.  Most  of  the  songs  %ttributed  tothis  adroit  rogue,  are,  there  is  reason  to 
think,  the  composition  of  Shakspeare,  with  the  exception  of  the  catch  beginning 
**  Jog  on,  jog  on,  the  foot-path  way  (act  iv.  sc.  2]  ;  but,  in  his  capacity  of 
ballad-vender,  he  throws  considerable  light  on  the  suDJect  to  which  these  motley 
strains  were  devoted.  He  is  represented  as  having  ballads  of  all  descriptions,  and 
the  **  prettiest  love-songs  for  maids" — "  and  where  some  stretched-mouthed  rascal 
would,  as  it  were,  mean  mischief,  and  break  a  foul  gap  into  the  matter,  he  makes 
the  maid  to  answer.  Whoop,  do  me  no  harm,  good  man ;  puts  him  olT,  slights  him, 
with  Whoop,  do  me  no  harm,  good  man."-}-  Accordingly  at  the  Fair  he  is  applied 
to  for  these  precious  wares : — 

•  Percy's  Reliques,  vol.  i.  p.  269. 

t  Aol  IV.  sc.  3.— VVc  ihali  add,  in  (his  note,  in  order  to  complete  the  catalogue,  aH  the  fragments  of 
ancient  roinstrelsv  that  have  etcaiR'd  our  enumeration  in  the  text. 

In  Troiliis  and  Crcssida,  Pandarus,  lamenting  the  afiproacbing  departure  of  Creflsida,  depresses  his 
sorrow  by  quoting  an  old  song  beginning — 

"  O  heart,  o  heart,  o  heavy  heart, 

Why  sigh'st  thou  without  breaking. ** 

Hamlet,  bantering  Polonius,  quotes  part  of  the  first  stanza  of  a  ballad  entitled,  Jephiha,  Jmdgt  of 
Itrael.  1  his  has  been  published  bv  Dr.  Percy,  retrieved,  as  he  relates,  from  utter  oblivion  by  a  lady,  who 
wrote  it  down  from  memory  as  she  had  formerly  heard  it  sung  by  her  father.— Percrjf'*  Reiiquet,  vol.  i. 
p.  189. 

It  is  probable  that  Hamlet,  who  appears  to  have  been  well  versed  m  ballad-lore,  has  again  introduce<l 
two  morsels  from  this  source,  in  his  dialogue  with  Horatio  on  the  conduct  of  the  king  at  the  play  :  they 
strongly  mark  his  triumph  in  the  success  of  his  plan  for  unmasking  the  crimes  of  his  uncle : — 

**  Why  let  the  struckcn  deer  go  weep,**  &c. 

^  For  thou  dost  know,  O  Damon  dear,**  &c. 

lago  in  the  drunken  scene  with  Cassio,  in  the  view  of  adding  to  his  exhilaration,  sings  a  portion  of  t^P 
songs ;  the  first  apparently  a  chorus,—- 

"  And  let  me  the  canakin,  clink,  clink,*'  ficc. 
the  second, 

"  King  Stephen  was  a  worthy  peer.*' 

from  a  humorous  ballad  of  Scotch  origin,  preserved  by  Percy  in  bis  Reliqucs,  vol.  i.  n.  204. 

In  Ftomeo  and  Juliet,  Mercutio,  in  the  fi)Uowing  {lossage,  alludes  to  two  ballads  of  considerabU 
notoriety : — 

^  Young  Adam  Cupid,  he  that  shot  so  trim. 
When  king  Cophetua  lov'd  the  beggar  maid;^ 

the  first  line  referring  to  the  celebrated  ballad  of  "*  Adam  Bell,  Clym  of  the  Clough,  apd  WiUiaa  d. 
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<*  do.    What  hast  here?  ballads  ? 

Mop.     Pray  now,  boy  some :  1  love  a  ballad  in  print,  a'-lire  :  Tor  then  we  are  sore  they  are  true. 

Ami,  Here's  one  to  a  very  doleful  tune,  How  a  usurer's  wife  was  brought  to  bed  or  twenty  mo- 
■ey-bagi  at  a  burden;  and  how  she  longed  to  eat  adder's  heads,  and  toads  carbonadoed. 

Mop,    Is  it  true,  think  you  9 

Ant,     Very  true ;  and  but  a  month  old. 

Dor.    Bless  me  (Vom  marrying  a  usurer  I 

Ik/.  Here's  the  midwife's  name  to't,  one  mistress  Taleporter ;  and  five  or  six  honest  wives  that 
were  present :  why  should  I  carry  lies  abroad  ? 

Mop.    Tray  you  now,  buy  it. 

Clo.     Come  on,  lay  it  by :  And  let's  first  see  more  ballads ;  we'll  buy  the  other  things  anon. 

Ant.  Here's  another  ballad.  Of  a  fish,  that  appeared  upon  the  coast^  on  Wednesday  the  four- 
leore  of  April,  forty  thousand  fathom  above  water,  and  sung  this  ballad  against  the  hanl  hearts  of 
naids :  it  was  thought  she  was  a  woman,  and  was  turned  into  a  cold  fish,  for  she  would  not  ex- 
change flesh  with  one  that  loved  her :  the  ballad  is  very  pitiful,  and  as  true. 

Dm',     Is  it  true,  think  you  ? 

Aut.    Five  justices'  hands  at  it;  and  witnesses,  more  than  my  pack  will  hold. 

Clo,    Lay  it  by  too :  Another. 

Aui,    This  is  a  merry  ballad ;  but  a  very  pretty  one. 

Mop,    Let's  have  some  merry  ones. 

Ami,  Why,  this  is  a  passing  merry  one ;  and  goes  to  the  tune  of.  Two  maids  wooing  a  man  .- 
there's  scarce  a  maid  westward,  but  she  sings  it ;  ^s  in  request,  I  can  tell  you." — ^Act  iv.  sc.  3. 

The  request,  in  fact,  for  these  popular  pieces  of  poetry  was  then  infinitely 
greater  than  has  since  been  obtained  in  more  modern  times;  not  a  murder,  or  an 
execution,  not  a  battle  or  a  tempest,  not  a  wonderful  event  or  a  laughable  adven- 
ture, could  occur,  but  what  was  immediately  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  ballad, 
and  the  muse  supplied  what  humble  prose  now  details  to  us  among  the  miscella- 
Deooa  articles  of  a  newspaper ;  a  statement  which  is  fully  confirmed  by  the 
ob§eryation  of  another  character  in  this  very  play,  who  tells  us  that  ''such  a  deal 
of  wonder  is  broken  out  within  this  hour,  that  ballad-makers  cannot  be  able  to 
express  it.'* — ^Act  v.  sc.  2. 

Id  the  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  the  Fourth,  Falstafl*  enters  a  room,  in  the 
Boards  Head  Tavern,  singing  the  first  two  lines  of  a  ballad  which  Dr.  Percy  has 
reprinted  under  the  title  of  ''Sir  Lancelot  Du  Lake."  This,  which  is  merely  a 
metrical  version  of  three  chapters  from  the  first  part  of  Morte  Arthur,  is  quoted 
imperfectly  by  the  knight,  owing  to  the  interruptions  attending  his  situation;  the 
opening  lines  of  the  ballad  are, 

"  When  Arthur  first  in  court  began, 
And  was  approved  king,'^ 

which  FalstafT  mutilates  and  alters,  by  omitting  the  last  word  of  the  first  line,  and 
converting  approved  into  worthy;  the  version  and  quotation,  it  may  be  remarked, 
are  strong  proofs  of  the  popularity  of  the  romance. 

To  the  admirably  drawn  character  of  Silence  in  this  play,  we  are  indebted  for 
several  valuable  fragments  of  popular  poesy.  This  curious  personage,  who, 
when  sober,  has  not  a  word  to  say,  is  no  sooner  exhilarated  by  the  circling  glass, 
than  he  chaupts  forth  an  abundance  of  unconnected  stanzas  from  the  minstrelsy 
of  his  times.  Having  nothing  original  in  his  ideas,  no  fund  of  his  own  on  which 
to  draw,  he  marks  his  festivity  by  the  vociferous  repetition  of  scraps  of  catches, 
songs,  and  glees.  We  may,  therefore,  conceive  the  poet  to  have  appropriated  to 
this  simple  justice  in  his  cups,  the  most  generally  known  and,  of  course,  the  favou- 
rite, convivial  songs  of  the  age.     They  are  of  such  a  character,  indeed,  as  to 


Cloudetly,''  aad  the  second  to  ^  King  Cophetua  and  the  Beggar-Maid ;"  popular  pieces  which  are  again 
the  object!!  of  allnMifm  in  ^  Much  Ado  al>out  Nothing,'^  act  i. ;  aud  iu  the  Secooii  Part  of  Henry  IV.  act  v. 
»c.  3. — Percy's  Reliques  vol.  L  pp.  154, 198. 

The  same  play  wilt  afford  us  three  or  four  additional  references ;  Mercutio,  ridiculinp^  the  old  Nurse, 
mes  us  a  ludicrous  fraenient  commencing  **  An  qld  hare  hoar,"  vol.  xx.  p.  llii ;  aud  Peter,  after  calling 
for  two  songs  called  **Tleart'i*  ease,"  and  "  My  heart  in  full  of  woe,"  attemplb  li»  puzzle  the  musicians  by 
Ankiag  for  an  explanation  of  the  epithet  silver  in  the  first  stanza  of  '*  A  Song  to  the  Lute  in  Musicke,'^ 
written  by  Richard  Edwards,  in  the  ^*  Paradise  of  Daiutio  Devises,"  and  commcocing, 

^  Where  griping  griefs  the  hart  would  wounde."^ 
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warrant  the  belief,  that  there  was  not  a  hall  in  Shakspeare's  days  but  what 
had  echoed  to  thesejovial  strains;  a  conclusion  which  almostimperatively  calls  for 
the  admission  of  a  few,  as  specimens  of  the  vocal  hilarity  of  our  ancestors,  when 
warmed,  according  to  Shallow's  ponfession,  by  '^  too  much  sack  at  supper.** 

^  SiL     Do  nothing  but  eat  and  make  good  cheer,  (StHgmg,) 

And  prai«9  heayen  Tor  the  merry  year ; 
When  flesh  in  cheap  and  Temples  dear/ 
And  lusty  lads  roam  here  and  there, 
So  merrily, 
And  ever  among  ao  merrily. 
Fai.    Therein  a  merry  heart  !~Goo()  master  l^lence,  TU  give  you  a  health  iot  t^t  aium.<^ 

SiL    Be  merry,  be  merry,  my  wife's  as  all ;  f 
For  women  are  shrews,  both  short  and  tall : 
*Tis  merry  in  hall,  when  beards  wag  all, 
And  welcome  merry  shrove-tide. 

Be  merry,  be  merry,  9lc, 
Pal.    I  did  not  think,  master  Silence  had  been  a  man  of  this  mettle. 

Sil.    A  cup  of  wine,  that^  brisk  and  fine, 
A^d  drink  unto  the  leman  mine  ; 
And  a  merry  heart  lives  long-a. 
Fa/.     Well  said,  master  Silence. 

SiL    And  we  shall  be  merry ; — now  comes  in  the  sweet  of  the  night 
FaL    Health  and  long  life  to  you,  master  Silence. 

SiL     Fill  the  cup  and  let  it  come  ; 

111  pledge  yon  a  mile  to  the  bottom.**         Act  v.  sc.  8. 

After  drinking  another  bumper,  and  singing  another  song,  allusive  to  the  rights 
of  pledging,  '^Do  me  right,  And  dub  me  knight";  and  quoting  the  old  ballad  of 
Robin  Hood,  and  the  Pindar  of  Wakefield,  master  Silence  is  carried  to  bed,  fully 
saturated  with  sack  and  good  cheer. 

A  character  equally  versed  in  minstrel  lore,  and  equally  prodigal  of  his  stock, 
though  wanting  the  excuse  of  inebriation,  has  been  drawn  by  Beaumont  and  Flet- 
cher, in  the  of  person  Old  Merry  thought  in  their  ''Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle," 
printed  in  the  year  1613 ;  but,  in  point  of  nature  and  humour,  it  is  a  picture  which 
falls  infinitely  short  of  Shakspeare's  sketch. 

Many  of  the  old  songs,  or  rather  the  fragments,  of  them,  which  are  scattered 
through  the  dramas  of  our  poet,  either  proceed  from  the  professed  clown  or  fool  of 
the  play,  or  are  given  as  the  wild  and  desultory  recollections  of  derangement,  real 
or  feigned;  the  ebullitions  of  a  broken  heart,  and  the  unconnected  sallies  of  a 
disordered  mind. 

Shakspeare's  fools  may  be  considered,  in  fact,  as  exact  copies  of  the  living  man- 
ners and  costume  of  these  singular  personages,  who,  in  his  era,  formed  a  neces- 
sary part  of  the  household  establishment  of  the  great.  To  the  due  execution  of 
their  functions,  a  lively  fancy,  and  a  copious  fund  of  wit  and  sarcasm,  together 
with  an  unlimited  license  of  uttering  what  imagination  and  the  occasion  prompted, 
were  essential ;  but  it  was  likewise  required,  that  bitterness  of  allusion,  and  aspe- 
rity of  remark,  should  be  softened  by  the  constant  assumption  of  a  playful  and 
unintentional  manner.  For  this  purpose,  the  indirect  method  of  quotation,  and 
generally  from  ludicrous  songs  and  ballads,  is  resorted  to,  with  the  evident  inten- 
tion of  covering  what  would  otherwise  have  been  too  naked  and  too  severely  felt. 
Thus,  in  an  old  play,  entitled  •*  A  very  mery  and  pythie  Comedy,  called,  The 
longer  thou  livestthe  moreFoole  thou  art,"  printed  about  1580,  the  appearance  of  a 
character  of  this  description  is  prefaced  by  the  following  stage-note: — '*  EntreUi 
Moros,  counterfaiting  a  vaine  gesture  and  a  foolish  countenance,  syngingthe  footc 
of  many  songs,  as  fools  were  wont." 

The  simple  yet  sarcastic  drollery  of  the  fool,  and  the  wild  ravings  of  the  madman, 
liave  been  aHke  employed  by  Shakspeare,  to  deepen  the  gloom  of  distress.     In  the 

*  Dear  in  here  to  be  remembered  in  its  double  tenm*.— Farmer. 
t  Mjf  wife's  ai  all,  that  is,  at  all  women  uc—SieeviUM. 
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tragedy  of  Lear  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  whether  the  horrors  of  the  scene  are 
more  heightened  hy  the  seeniing  thoughtless  levity  of  the  former,  or  by  the  deli- 
rious imagery  of  the  latter.  The  greater  part  of  the  bitterly  sportive  metres,  attri- 
bated  to  the  fool,  in  this  drama,  appears  evidently  to  have  been  writteh  for  the 
character ;  and  as  the  reliques  drawn  from  more  abcient  minstrelsy  seem  rather 
the  foot  or  burden  of  each  song  than  the  commencement,  and  are  at  the  same 
time  of  little  poetical  value,  we  shall  forbear  enumerating  them.  The  fragments, 
however,  allotted  to  Edgar  are  both  characteristic  and  apparently  initial;  the  line 
which  Mr«  Steevens  asserts  to  have  seen  in  ah  old  ballad, 

**  Through  the  sharp  hawthowti  blows  the  cold  wind,"  * 

is  80  impressive  as  iibsolutely  to  chill  the  blood ;  and  the  legendary  pieces  beginning 

**  Saint  Withold  footed  thrice  the  wold," 

and 

**  Child  Rowland  to  the  dark  tower  came,"        Act  iil.  sc.  4. 

are  reliques  which  well  accord  with  the  dreadful  peculiarity  df  his  situation.  The 
two  subsequent  quotations  are  from  pastoral  songs,  of  which  the  first, 

**  Come  o*er  the  boom,  Bessy,  to  me,**  Act  iiL  sc  6. 

as  Mr.  Malone  observes,  has  a  marked  propriety,  alluding  to  an  association  then 
common ;  for  in  a  description  df  beggars,  published  in  l€k)7,  one  class  of  these 
Vagabonds  is  represented  as  counterfeiting  madness; 


■•t^ 


€t 


they  were  so  fhintique 


They  knew  not  what  they  did,  but  every  day 

Make  sport  with  stick  and  flowers  like  an  antique  ;-^ 
One calU herteif  poor  BeMtf,  ih9  other  Tom" 

1*he  second  seems  to  have  been  siiggested  to  the  mind  of  Edgar  by  some  con- 
nection, however  distent  and  obscure,  with  the  business  of  the  scene.  Lear  fan- 
cies he  is  trying  his  daughters ;  and  the  lines  of  Edgar',  who  is  appointed  one  of 
the  commission,  allude  to  a  trespass  which  takes  place  in  consequence  of  the  folly 
of  a  shepherd  in  neglecting  his  charge, — the  lines  appear  to  be  the  opening  stanza 
of  a  lyris  pastoral.  **  A  shepherd,"  remarks  Dr.  Johnson,  **  is  desired  to  pipe, 
and  the  r^uest  is  enforced  by  a  promise,  that  though  his  sheep  be  in  the  corn, 
I.  0.  committing  a  trespass  by  his  negligence — yet  a  single  tune  upon  his  pipe 
shall  secure  them  from  the  pound. 

*  Sleepest,  or  wakest  thou,  jolly  shepherd  ? 
Thy  sheep  be  in  the  corn ; 
And  for  one  blast  of  thy  minikin  mouth, 
Thy  sheep  shall  take  no  harm." 

If  the  assumed  madness  of  Edgar  is  heightened  by  the  casual  repetition  of  these 
artless  strains,  how  is  the  real  distraction  of  the  heart-broken  Ophelia  augmented 
in  its  pathos  by  a  similar  appeal  I  The  interesting  fragments  which  she  sings, 
certainly  do  not  produce  their  effect,  as  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  imagined,  by  mark- 
ing an  '^  utter  insensibility  to  her  own  misfortunes;"  for  they  manifestly  refer 
both  to  her  father's  death,  and  to  her  own  unfortunate  attachment,  their  influence 
over  the  heart  being  felt  as  the  consequence  of  this  indirect  allusion. 

Of  the  first  three  fragment!!,  which  appear  to  be  parts  of  the  same  ballad, 
andy  as  the  king  observes,  are  a  '^  conceit  upon  her  father,"  the  two  prior  have 
been  beautifully  incorporated  by  Dr.  Percy  in  his  **  Friar  of  Orders  Gray:" 

**  How  should  I  your  true  love  know, 
From  another  one  ? 
By  his  coekle  hat  and  stafT, 
And  his  sandal  shoon.'' 

*  This  faely  descriptife  line,  Dr.  Percy  has  interwoTen  in  his  ballad  of  The  Friar  of  Ordert  Gray. 
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He  is  dead  and  gone,  lady, 

He  18  dead  and  gone ; 
At  his  head  a  grass-green  turf» 

At  his  heels  a  stone.**  Act  ir.  9k.  i,  ] 

The  first  liDe  of  the  third, 

**  White  his  shroud  as  the  mountain  snow," 

has  been  parodied  by  Chatterton,  in  the  Mynstrelle*s  Songe  in  OElIa^ 

^  Whyte  his  rode  as  the  sommer  snowe." 

The  subsequent  songs,  beginning 

*  Good  morrow,  'tis  Saint  Valentine's  day, 
and 

**  By  Gis,  and  by  Saint  Charity,** 

were,  there  is  little  doubt,  suggested  to  the  fair  suflerer's  mind,  by  an  obscure  and 
distant  association  with  the  issue  of  her  unfortunate  amour,  a  connection^  how- 
ever, which  is  soon  dissipated  by  reverting  to  the  fate  of  her  father,  the  scene 
closing  with  two  fragments  exquisitely  adapted  to  unfold  the  workings  of  her  mind 
on  this  melancholy  event. 

"  They  bore  him  bareHic'd  on  the  bier— 
And  in  his  grave  rain'd  many  a  tear.** 

**  And  will  he  not  come  again  ? 
And  will  he  not  come  again  ? 
No,  no,  he  is  dead. 
Go  to  thy  death-bed, 
He  nerer  will  come  again,  &c.>^  Act  iv.  sc.  5. 

passages  of  which  Dr.  Percy  has  admirably  availed  himself  in  his  **  Friar  of 
Orders  Gray,**  and  to  which  the  Mynstrelle's  song  in  CKlla  is  indebted  for  its 
pathetic  burden : 

^  Mie  love  ys  dedde^ 

Gonne  to  his  deathe-beddey 

Alle  underre  the  wyllowe  tree."* 

The  vacillation  of  poor  Ophelia  amid  her  heavy  afflictions  is  rendered  strikingly 
apparent  by  the  insertion  of  two  ballad  lines  between  the  stanzas  last  quoted, 
which  again  manifestly  allude  to  her  lover : — 

*'  Oph.  You  must  sing,  Down  a-doum,  an  you  call  him  a  doum-a,  O,  how  the  wheel  becomes 
it !    It  is  the  false  steward,  that  stole  his  master's  daughter.  '    ** 

"  For  bonny  sweet  Robin  is  aU  my  joy." 

We  may  remark  that  the  expression  "0  how  the  wheel  becomes  it  1"  is  meant 
to  imply  the  popularity  of  the  song,  that 

**  The  spinsters  and  the  knitters  in  the  sun 
Do  use  to  chaunt  it, 

a  custom  which,  as  exercised  in  the  winter,  is  beautifully  exemplified  by  Mr.  Ma- 
lone,  in  a  passage  frem  Sir  Thomas  Overbury's  characters,  1614 : — "  She  makes 
her  hands  hard  with  labour,  and  her  head  soft  with  pittie ;  and  when  winter 
evenings  fall  early,  sitting  at  her  merry  toheele,  she  sings  a  defiance  to  the  giddy 
wheele  of  fortune." 

In  the  churchyard  scene  of  this  play,  one  of  the  grave-diggers,  after  amusing 
himself  and  his  companion  by  queries,  which,  as  Mr.  Steevens  observes,  '*  per- 
haps composed  the  chief  festivity  of  our  ancestors  by  an  evening  fire,"  sings  three 

*  PoemR,  suppoicd  to  have  been  written  at  Bristol,  by  Thomas  Rowley,  and  others.   Cambridge  edition, 
1794,  p.  70. 
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stanzas,  though  somewhat  corrupted  cither  by  design  or  accident,  of  ^^  A  dyttie 
or  sonet  made  by  the  lord  Vaus,  in  the  time  of  the  noble  quene  Maryo,  represent- 
ing the  image  of  death/'  This  poem  was  originally  published  in  TotteFs  edition 
of  Surrey  and  Wyatt,  and  the  Poems  of  Uncertain  Authors ;  the  earliest  poetical 
miscellany  in  our  language,  and  first  printed  in  1557  under  the  title  of  ^'  Songes 
and  sonettes  by  the  right  honourable  Henry  Howard,  late  earl  of  Surrey,  and 
other.**  To  this  very  popular  collection,  which  underwent  many  editions  during 
the  sixteenth  century,*  Slender  alludes,  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  where 
be  exclaims,  *^  I  had  rather  than  forty  shillings,  I  had  my  book  of  Songs  and 
Sonnets  here;*'  from  which  we  may  conclude  that  this  Was  the  fashionable 
manual  for  lovers  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth.  Lord  Vaux's  lines  have  been  reprinted 
hj  Dr.  Percy,  who  remarks  on  the  apparent  corruptions  of  Shakspeare's  transcript, 
that  they  were  ^'  perhaps  so  designed  by  the  poet  himself,  the  better  to  suit  the 
character  of  an  illiterate  clown.*' 

No  fragment  of  our  minstrel  poetry  has  been  introduced  by  Shakspeare  with 
greater  beauty  and  effect,  than  the  melancholy  ditty  which  ho  represents  Desde- 
mona  as  singing,  under  a  presentiment  of  her  approaching  fate : 

"  Det,    My  mother  had  a  maid  caU*d^-^Barbara ; 
She  was  in  love ;  and  he,  she  lov'd,  prov'd  mad, 
And  did  forsake  her:  she  had  a  song  of— willow, 
An  old  thing  'twas,  but  it  expressed  her  fortune. 
And  she  died  singing  it :  That  song  to-night. 
Will  not  go  flrom  my  mind ;  1  have  much  to  do, 
But  to  go  hang  my  head  all  at  one  side, 
And  sing  it  like  poor  Barbara."  Jlct  iv.  sc  3. 

Of  this  song  of  willow,  ushered  in  with  such  a  powerful  appeal  to  the  hearty 
Dr.  Percy  has  given  us  a  copy  in  his  reUques ;  it  is  in  two  parts,  and  proves  that 
the  poet  has  not  only  materially  altered  the  few  lines  which  he  quotes,  but  has 
changed  also  the  sex  of  its  subject ;  for  in  the  original  in  the  Pepys  collection,  it 
is  entitled  *'  A  Lover's  Complaint,  being  forsaken  of  his  Love.*'    . 

From  the  ample,  we  may  almost  say  complete,  enumeration,  which  we  have 
now  given,  of  the  fragments  selected  by  Shakspeare  from  the  minstrel-poetry  of 
his  country,  together  with  the  accompanying  remarks,  may|be  formed,  not  only  a 
tolerably  accurate  estimate  of  the  most  popular  songs  of  this  period,  but  a  clear 
idea  of  the  use  to  which  Shakspeare  has  applied  them,  f  They  will  be  foun'd,  in 
fact,  with  scarcely  any  exceptions,  either  elucidatory  of  the  business  of  the  scene, 
illustrative  of  the  progress  of  the  passions,  or  powerfully  assistant  in  developing 
the  features  and  the  shades  of  character. 

It  will  appear  also,  from  the  view  which  has  been  taken  of  romantic  literature, 
as  comprehending  all  the  branches  noticed  in  this  chapter,  that  its  influence,  in 
the  age  of  our  poet,  was  great  and  universally  diflused :  that  he  was  himself, 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  individual,  if  we  except  Spenser,  addicted  to  its 
study  and  partial  to  its  fictions ;  and  that,  if  we  take  into  consideration,  what  will 
hereafter  be  mentioned,  the  bases  of  his  various  plays,  he  may  be  aflirmed  to  have 
availed  himself  of  its  stores  often  with  great  skill,  and  with  as  much  frequency  as 
the  nature  of  the  province  which  he  cultivated  would  admit. 

*  Namely  in  1666, 1567, 1569, 1574, 1665, 1587,  &c. 

\  To  fonn  a  complete  cuumeration  of  the  songs  of  the  Elizabethan  era,  it  would  be  necetsaiy  not  naif 
to  coomlt  all  the  dramatic  writers  of  this  age,  but  to  acquire  a  (perfect  series  of  the  rer/  oumeious  Coi- 
Itctiomg  ofMeuirigaU  which  were  published  during  the  same  period. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

CnrMffy  Ykm  of  PMtiy,  with  the  BieeptioB  of  (he  Drma,  dnrnig  the  Agd  of  flhrirnieiTf. 

Thb  space  which  elapsed  between  Ihe  birth  and  the  death  df  Shakapeare,  frbm 
April  1564  to  April  1616,  a  period  of  fifty-two  yearsyinay  be  pronounoed,  perhaps, 
theoiost  SartileinoiirannalSyWithregard  to  theproduction  of  poeticalliterature.  Kbt 
only  were  the  sreatoutUnes  of  every  branch  of  poetry  chalked  oat  with  skill  and 
precision,  but  many  of  its  highest  departments  were  filled  up  and  finished  In  a 
manner  so  masterW  as  to  have  bid  defiance  to  all  subsequent  competition.  Cbn- 
seqnently,  if  we  take  a  survey  of  the  Tarious  channels  tnrough  which  the  genius 
of  ndetry  has  been  accustomed  to  diflbse  itself,  it  wiU  be  Ibund,  ttiat,  during  this 
hsif  century  every  province  had  its  cidtivators;  that  poems,  epic  and  dramatic, 
historic  and  didactic,  lyric  and  romantic,  that  satires,  pastorals,  and  sonnets,  Jongs, 
madrigals,  and  epigrams,  together  witti  a  multitude  of  translations,  brigfateiMd 
and  embdiished  its  progress* 

On  a  subject,  however,  so  productive,  and  which  wduld  fill  volumes,  it  is  neces- 
sary that,  in  cOnsonancy  with  the  limits  and  due  keeping  of  our  plan,  the  utmost 
solicitude  for  condensation  be  observed.  In  this  chapter,  accordingly,  which,  to 
a  certain  extent,  is  meant  to  be  introductory  to  a  critical  consideration  of  the  mis- 
cellaneoos  poems  of  Shaskpeare,  the  dramatic  writers  are  omitted ;  »  future 
section  of  the  work  being  appropriated  to  a  detaU  of  thdr  more  peculiar  laboivs 
Cnt  the  stage. 

After  a  km  general  observations,  therefore,  on  the  poetry  of  this  era,  it  is  our 
Intention  to  give  short  critical  notices  of  the  principal  bards  who  flourished  daring 
its  transit ;  and  with  the  view  of  aflbrding  some  idea  of  the  extensive  culture  and 
diflusion  of  poetic  taste,  an  alphabetical  table  of  the  minor  poets,  accompanied  by 
slight  memoranda,  will  be  added.  An  account  of  the  numerous  Collections  of 
Poetry  which  reflect  so  much  credit  on  this  age,  and  a  few  remarks  and  inferences, 
more  particularly  with  respect  to  Shakspeare*s  study  of  his  immediate  predecessors 
and  contemporaries  in  miscellaneous  poetry,  will  complete  this  portion  of  our 
subject. 

The  causes  which  chiefly  contributed  to  produce  this  fertility  in  poetical  genius 
may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  drawn  from  what  has  been  already  remarked  imder 
the  heads  of  superstition,  literature,  and  romance. 

The  sun  of  philosophy  and  science,  which  had  just  risen  with  the  most  ca|^ 
tivating  beauty,  and  which  promised  a  meridian  of  uncommon  splendour,  had 
not  yet  dissipated  those  mists  that  for  centuries  had  enveloped  and  darkened  the 
human  mind.  What  remained,  however,  of  the  popular  creed,  was  much  km 
gross  and  less  contradictory  to  common  experience,  than  what  had  vanished 
from  the  scroll ;  these  reliques  were,  indeed,  such  as  either  appealed  powerfully 
to  a  warm  and  creative  imagination,  or  were  intimately  connected  with  those 
apprehensions  which  agitate  the  breast  of  man  when  speculating  on  his  destiny 
in  another  and  higher  order  of  existence. 

Under  the  first  of  these  classes  may  be  included  all  that  sportive,  wild,  and 
terrific  imagery  which  resulted  from  a  partial  belief  in  the  operations  of  fSuries, 
witches,  and  magicians,  and  the  reveries  of  the  alchemist,  the  rosicrusian,  and 
the  astrologer;  and  under  the  second  will  be  found,  what  can  scarcely  be  termed 
superstition  in  the  customary  sense,  that  awful  and  mysterious  conception  of  the 
spiritual  word,  which  supposes  its  frequent  intervention,  through  the  agency 
either  of  departed  spirits,  or  superhuman  beings. 
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The  opinions  which  prevailed  with  regard  to  these  topics  in  the  days  of  Shak- 
speare,  were  such  as  exactly  suited  the  higher  regions  of  poetry,  without  giving 
any  violent  shock  to  the  deductions  of  advancing  philosophy.  The  national 
credulity  had  heen,  in  fact,  greatly  chastised,  through  the  efibrts  of  enquiry  and 
research,  and  though  it  may  still  appear  great  to  us,  was  in  perfect  accordance 
with  the  progress  of  civilisation,  and  certainly  much  better  calculated  for  poetic 
purposes  than  has  been  any  subsequent  though  purer  creed. 

The  state  of  literature,  too,  was  precisely  of  that  kind  which  favoured,  in  a 
very  high  degree,  the  nurture  of  poetical  genius.  The  vocabulary  of  our  language 
was  rich,  beyond  all  example,  both  in  natives  and  exotics;  not  only  in  '^new 
grafts  of  old  withered  words,***  but  in  a  multitude  of  expressive  terms  borrowed 
from  the  learned  languages ;  and  this  wealth  was  used  freely  and  without  restric- 
tion, and  without  the  smallest  apprehension  of  censure. 

An  enthusiastic  spirit  for  literary  acquisition  had  been  created  and  cherished  by 
the  revival,  the  study,  and  the  translation  of  the  ancient  classics ;  and  through 
this  medium  an  exhaustless  mine  of  imagery  and  illusion  was  laid  open  to  our 
vernacular  poets. 

Nor  were  these  advantages  blighted  or  checked  by  the  fastidious  canons  of 
dictatorial  criticism.  Puttenham's  was  the  only  '^  Art  of  poetry**  which  had 
made  its  appearance,  and,  though  a  taste  for  discussion  of  this  kind  was  rapidly 
advancing,  the  poet  was  yet  left  independent  of  the  critic ;  at  liberty  to  indulge 
every  flight  of  imagination,  and  every  sally  of  feeling;  to  pursue  hb  first  mode  of 
conception,  and  to  adopt  the  free  diction  of  the  moment. 

The  age  of  chivalry  and  romance,  also,  had  not  yet  passed  away ;  the  former, 
it  is  true,  was  verging  fast  towards  dissolution,  but  its  tone  was  still  exalting  and 
heroic,  while  the  latter  continued  to  throw  a  rich,  though  occasionally  a  fantastic 
light  over  every  species  of  poetic  composition.  In  short,  the  unrestricted  copious- 
ness of  our  language,  the  striking  peculiarities  of  our  national  superstition,  the 
wild  beauties  of  Gothic  invention,  and  the  playful  sallies  of  Italian  fiction,  com- 
bined with  a  plentiful  infusion  of  classic  lore,  and  operating  on  native  genius, 
gave  origin,  not  only  to  an  unparalleled  number  of  great  bards,  but  to  a  cast  of 
poetry  unequalled  in  this  country  for  its  powers  of  description  and  creation,  for 
its  simplicity  and  energy  of  diction,  and  for  its  wide  dominion  over  the  feel- 
ings. 

If  we  proceed  to  consider  the  versification,  economy,  and  sentiment  of  the 
Elizabethan  poetry,  candour  must  confess,  that  considerable  defects  will  be  found 
asaociated  with  beauties  equally  prominent,  especially  in  the  first  and  second  of 
these  departments.  We  must  be  understood,  however,  as  speaking  here  only  of 
rhymed  poetry,  for  were  the  blank  verse  of  our  dramatic  poets  of  this  epoch  in- 
cluded, there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  in  versification  likewise  the  palm  must  be 
awarded  to  Shakspeare  and  his  contemporaries.  Indeed,  even  in  the  construction 
of  rhyme,  the  inferiority  of  our  ancestors  is  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  confined  to 
Hieir  Hianagement  of  the  pentameter  couplet ;  and  here,  it  must  be  granted,  that, 
in  their  best  artificers  of  this  measure,  in  the  pages  of  Daniel,  Drayton,  and 
Browne,  great  deficiencies  are  often  perceptible  both  in  harmony  and  cadence,  in 
pdiah  and  compactness.  It  has  been  said  by  a  very  pleasing,  and,  in  general,  a 
very  judicious  critic,  ^*  the  older  poets  disdained  stooping  to  the  character  of 
syllable-mongers ;  as  their  conceptions  were  vigorous,  they  trusted  to  the  simple 
provision  of  nature  for  their  equipment ;  and  though  often  introduced  into  the 
worid  ragged,  they  are  always  healthy .*'f  Now  versification  is  to  poetry  what 
coioortng  is  to  painting,  and  though  by  no  means  among  the  higher  provinces  of 
the  art,  yet  he  who  disdains  its  cultivation,  loses  one  material  hold  upon  the 
retder^s  attention ;  for,  though  plainness  and  simplicity  of  garb  best  accord  with 

*  Pre&ee  to  Gondibert   Vide  Chalmeni's  Enslish  Poets,  toI.  Ti.  p.  351. 

t  Ueidicy'tSclcct  BcMitiet  of  Ancienl  Eoglii^  Poetry,  toI.  i.  Introductkm,  p.  19.  edit  1810. 
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vigour^  sublimity,  or  pathos  of  conceptioDy  raggednesa  can  never  coincide  in  the 
production  of  anv  grand  or  pleasing  effect. 

It  is  remarkable,  however,  that,  in  lyrical  composition,  the  poets  of  Elizabeth's 
reign,  so  for  from  being  defective  in  harmony  of  metre,  finequently  possess  the 
most  studied  modulation^  and  numbers  of  their  songs  and  madrigals,  as  virell  as 
many  stanzas  of  their  longer  poems  constructed  on  the  model  of  the  Italian  octava 
rima,  exhibit  in  their  versification  so  much  high-finishing,  and  such  an  exquisite 
polish,  as  must  render  doubtful^  in  this  province  at  least,  the  assumed  superiority 
of  modern  art. 

A  more  striking  desideratum  in  the  poetry  of  this  era  has  arisen  from  a  want 
of  economy  in  the  use  of  imagery  and  ornament,  and  in  the  distribution  of  parts 
as  relative  to  a  whole.  That  relief,  which  is  produced  by  a  judicious  management 
of  light  and  shade,  appears  to  have  been  greatly  neglected ;  the  eye,  after  having 
been  btigued  by  an  unsubdued  splendour  and  warmth  of  style,  suddenly  passes  to 
an  extreme  poverty  of  colouring,  without  any  intermediate  tint  to  blend  and 
harmonize  the  parts;  in  short,  to  drop  the  metaphor,  after  a  prodigal  profusion 
of  imagery  and  description,  the  exhausted  bard  sinks  for  pages  together  into  a 
strain  remarkable  onlv  for  its  flatness  and  imbecility.  To  this  want  of  union 
in  style,  may  be  added  an  equal  defalcation  in  the  disposition,  connectioD> 
and  dependency  of  the  various  portions  of  an  extended  whole.  These  requisites, 
which  are  usually  the  result  of  long  and  elaborate  study,  have  been  successfully 
cultivated  by  the  moderns,  who,  since  the  days  of  Pope,  have  paid  a  scrupulous 
attention  to  the  mechanism  of  versification,  to  the  consonancy  and  keeping  of 
style,  and  to  the  niceties  and  economy  of  arrangement. 

We  can  ascribe,  however,  to  the  poets  of  Elizabeth's  reign  the  greater  merit 
of  excelling  in  energy  and  truth  of  sentiment,  in  simplicity  of  diction,  in  that 
artless  language  of  nature  which  irresistibly  makes  its  way  to  the  heart.  To 
excite  the  emotions  of  subUmity,  of  pity,  an  appeal  to  the  artificial  graces  of 
modem  growth  wiU  not  be  found  successful;  on  the  contrary,  experience  has 
taught  us,  that  in  the  higher  walks  of  poetry,  where  sensations  of  grandeur  and 
astonishment  are  to  be  raised,  or  where  the  passions  in  all  their  native  vigour 
are  to  be  called  forth,  we  must  turn  to  the  earlier  stages  of  the  art,  when  the 
poet,  unshackled  by  the  overwhelming  influence  of  venerated  models,  unawed  by 
the  frowns  of  criticism,  and  his  flow  of  thought  undiverted  by  any  laborious  at-^- 
tention  to  the  minutiae  of  diction  and  cadence,  looked  abroad  for  himself,  and 
drew  fresh  from  the  page  of  surrounding  nature,  and  from  the  workings  of  his 
own  breast,  the  imagery,  and  the  feelings,  which  he  was  solicitous  to  impress. 
In  consequence  of  this  self-dependence,  this  appeal  to  original  sources,  the 
poetry  of  the  period  under  our  notice  possesses  a  strength,  a  raciness,  and  veri- 
simiUtude  which  have  since  very  rarely  been  attained,  and  which  more  than 
compensate  for  any  subordinate  defects  in  the  ornamental  departments  of  metre, 
or  style. 

It  is  conceivable,  indeed,  that  a  poet  may  arise,  who  shall  happily  combine, 
even  in  along  poem  of  the  highest  class,  the  utmost  refinements  of  recent  art, 
with  the  originality,  strength,  and  independency  of  our  elder  bards ;  it  is  a  pheno- 
menon, however,  rather  to  be  wished  for  than  expected,  as  the  excellencies  pecu- 
liar to  these  widely  separated  eras  appear  to  be,  in  their  highest  degree,  nearly  incom- 
patfUe.  Yet  is  the  attempt  not  to  be  given  up  in  despair;  in  short  poems, 
especially  of  the  lyric  species,  we  know  that  this  union  has  been  eflected  among 
us;  for  Gray,  to  very  lofty  flights  of  sublimity,  has  happily  united  the  utmost 
splendour  of  diction,  and  the  utmost  brilliancy  of  versification;  and  even  in  a  later 
and  more  extended  instance,  in  *^  The  Pleasures  of  Hope"  by  Mr.  Campbell,  we 
find  some  of  the  noblest  conceptions  of  poetry  clothed  in  metre  exquisitely  sweet, 
and  possessing  at  the  same  time  great  variety  of  modulation,  and  a  considerable 
share  of  simplicity  in  its  construction. 
If,  however,  upon  the  large  scale,  which  the  highest  cast  of  poetry  demands^ 
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(lie  studied  harmoDy  of  later  times  be  fouDd  incapable  of  coalescing  with  eflfect, 
(liefe  can  be  no  doubt  what  school  we  should  adopts  for  who  would  not  prefer 
(he  aablime  though  unadorned  conception  of  Michael  Angelo  to  the  glowing 
eolooring  even  t)f  such  an  artist  as  Titian  7 

Of  the  larger  poems  of  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  the  defects  may  be  considered  as 
of  two  kinds,  either  apparent  only,  or  real ;  under  the  first  may  be  classed  that 
▼ant  of  high-finishing  which  is  the  result,  partly  of  its  incompatibility  with 
gnatneM  of  design,  and  partly  as  the  eflect  of  a  just  taste ;  for  much  of  the  minor 
poetry  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  as  hath  been  previously  observed,  is  polished 
efen  to  excess;  while  under  the  second  are  to  be  placed  the  positive  defects  of  want 
of  onion  in  style,  and  want  of  connection  and  arrangement  in  economy ;  omissions 
not  resulting  from  necessity,  and  which  are  scarcely  to  be  atoned  for  by  any 
excellencies,  however  transcendent. 

It  is  creditable  to  the  present  age,  that  in'ihe  higher  poetry  several  of  our  bards 
have  in  a  great  degree  reverted  to  the  ancient  school;  that,  in  attempting  to  emu- 
hte  the  genius  of  their  predecessors,  they  have  judiciously  adopted  their  strength 
ind  simplicity  of  diction,  their  freedom  and  variety  of  metre,  preserving  at  the 
ame  time,  and  especially  in  the  disposition  of  their  materials,  and  the  keeping 
of  thdr  style,  whatever  of  modern  refinement  can  aptly  blend  with  or  heighten 
(be  eflect  of  the  sublime,  though  often  severely  chaste  outline,  of  the  first  masters 
of  their  art. 

That  meretricious  glare  of  colouring,  that  uniform  though  seductive  polish, 
and  that  monotony  of  versification,  which  are  but  too  apparent  in  the  school  of 
IV>pe9  u>4  which  have  been  carried  to  a  disgusting  excess  by  Darwin  and  his  dis- 
dplea,  not  only  vitiate  and  dilute  all  development  of  intense  emotion,  but  even 
paralyse  that  power  of  picturesque  delineation,  which  can  only  subsist  under  an 
oneontrolled  freedom  of  execution,  where,  both  in  language  and  rhythm,  the 
Qtmoat  variety  and  energy  have  their  full  play.  He  who  in  sublimity  and  pathos 
has  made  the  nearest  approach  to  our  three jmmortal bards,  Spenser,  Shakspeare 
and  Milton,  and  who  may,  therefore,  claim  the  fourth  place  in  our  poetical  annals, 
the  lamented  Chatterton;  and  he  who,  in  the  present  3ay,  'staMs  unirivaned  for 
his  numerous  and  masterly  sketches  of  character,  and  for  the  truth,  locality,  and 
ngonr  of  his  descriptions,  the  poet  of  Marmion  and  of  Rokeby ,  are  both  well 
knowB  to  have  built  their  fame  upon  what  may  be  emphatically  termed  the  old 
BngKsti  fchool  of  poesy.  The  diOerence  between  them  is,  that  while  both  revert 
to  the  costume  and  imagery  of  the  olden  time,  one  adheres,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  the  language  of  his  day,  while  the  other  must  be  deemed  a  laborious  though 
not  very  successful  imitator  of  the  phraseology  and  extrinsic  garb  of  the  remote 
period  to  which,  for  no  very  laudable  purpose,  he  has  assigned  his  productions. 

These  few  renmrks  on  the  poetry  of  our  ancestors  being  premised^  the  critical 
notices  to  which  we  have  alluded,  may  with  propriety  commence ;  and  in  exe-* 
eating  this  part  of  the  subject,  as  well  as  in  the  tabular  form  which  follows,  an  al- 
phab^ieal  arrangement  will  be  observed. 

1.  BftAiwoifT,  Sir  John.  Though  the  poems  of  this  author  were  not  published, 
yet  were  they  written,  during  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  and  consequently  demand 
our  notice  in  this  chapter.  He  was  the  elder  brother  of  Francis  the  dramatic 
poet»  afid  was  born  at  Gracedieu,  in  Leicestershire,  in  1582.  He  very  early 
attached  himself  to  poetical  studies,  and  all  his  productions  in  this  way  were 
the  amusements  of  his  youthful  days.  Of  these,  the  most  elaborate  is  entitled 
**  Bosworth  Field,"  a  very  animated  and  often  a  very  poetical  detail  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  are  supposed  immediately  to  precede  and  accompany  this 
^brated  struggle.  The  versification  merits  peculiar  praise ;  there  is  an  ease,  a 
vigour,  and  a  harmony  in  it,  not  equalled,  perhaps,  by  any  other  poet  of  his  time; 
^y  of  the  couplets,  indecMl,  are  such  as  would  be  distinguished  for  the  beauty 
^  their  construction,  even  in  the  writings  of  Pope.  An  encomium  so  strong  as 
^  may  require  some  proob  for  its  support,  and  among  the  number ^Yi\t\i  \a\^\. 


f 
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]la  ftlv^^  ipnrvi,  duw  ibdil  te  iddneed  u  ■pecBDflMi  Mt  orir  of  fldAai  T€i*- 
rthaUiM,  lMt4rftikranMgTaadlwnteDoftbajNiliAeQti«faiAp0rnfe'ttii 

"  There  he  behol'U  a  high  and  glofious  Ihroae, 

Where  site  a  king  hy  lawrell  girluiils  kaowne, 

'■'■~  "-'--St  Apollo  ill  ihe  Muses' quire*.  '       ' 

111  eyea  aretvalchrull  heivmlj  Gres; 

"  ''--(e  pale  Ernie  bites  her  uhaiae, 

>nJ  whet*  hcc  Biiug  ID  vainc." 

Tcmtf,  •ddnniitg  Rkhird,  esdunu, — 

"  I  will  oblainc  to-daf ,  alive  or  deatl. 
The  croH'ni!!!  thai  grace  a  railhtull  MQldien  head. 
'  Blest  be  Ihy  lon^iue.'  replies  the  king. '  iaibce 
The  Btreugth  or  all  Ihine  aoceslon  I  see. 
Eiiendiag  uirlike  armei  for  Lngluiil's  good. 
Bf  tbee  iheir  beire.  iu  ralour  u  in  hhml.' " 

On  the  flight  of  Gatoab;,  who  advises  Riehard  to  endnrMfti  sindlarMoie  of 
aBcwing  his  pwsoul  nmr,  the  King  indigiuiiUT  aniwert, 


w  4nw  Or  ItanAdI  ktMtk: 
■ne  HUM  deUk.' 

Of  flto  coadDiioii  <i^  Bosworth  Field,  Mr.  Cluhiien  bu  jnstlr  dbnrrci,  Ifast 
«ttieBBesdesaiUiigUedetthof  the  tyrant  mi;  be  sobnitted  wiUi  oosdSdsMe 
l»  Uw  adraimrs  of  ffliakqiean." 

Tbotmilations  aDdmEseeOaBeoaspoemsof  Sir  John  InchideaaTMil  piano  (tf 
coasMwaMe  aurit.  We  woidd  psrtindartT  point  oat  Claodian's  Epigram  tm  Ifaa 
(HdMan  ofTerona,  and  theTOrseson  his  "  dear  Sonne  Ggrrase  Beamkat,** 

Sir  John  died  in  the  winter  of  1628,  aged  forty-six. 

2.  Bketon,  Nicholas.  Of  this  prolific  poet  few  authenticated  (acts  are  known. 
His  first  publication,  entitled,  "  A  snull  handful)  of  fragrant  flowers,"  was 
printed  inl575;  if  we  therefore  allow  him  to  H^Te  reached  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  before  he  commenced  a  writer,  the  date  of  his  birth  msy,  with  some  protw- 
bability,  be  assigned  to  the  year  1954.  The  number  of  hia  productions  was  so 
great,  that  a  character  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  "  Scornful  Lady,"  declares 
that  he  had  undertaken  "  with  labour  and  experience  the  collection  of  those 
thousand  pieces — of  that  our  honour'd  Engtiahman,  Nich.  Breton."  (Act  ti.)  Rit- 
son  has  given  a  catalogue  of  twenty-nine,  independent  of  his  contributions  to  tbe 
"Phoenix  Nesf  and  "  England's  Helicon,"Bnd  five  moreare  recorded  by  Mr.  Pari 
in  the  Censura  Literaria.  *  Most  of  these  are  poetical,  some  a  mixed  compositmi 
of  rhyme  and  prose,  and  a  few  entirely  prose ;  they  are  all  extremely  scarce,  eer^ 
tainly  not  the  consequence  of  mediocrity  or  want  of  notice,  for  they  lATe  bean 

Giised  by  Puttenham,  -{-  Herea,  ^  and  Phillips;  and  one  of  his  most  bMKdifiil 
lads  is  inserted  in  "  The  Muse's  Library,"  1740.  After  a  lapse  of  twentf^ve 
years,  Dr.  Percy  recalled  the  attention  of  the  public  to  our  author  by  inseriiiig  ia 
his  Reliques  the  same  piece  which  Mrs.  Cowper  had  previously  chosen  ;<Bia  1801 
Mr.  Ellis  favoured  us  with  eight  specimens,  from  his  pamphlets  and  **  England's 
Helicon,"  "  and  Mr.  Park  has  since  added  two  very  valuable  extracts  b)  tbe 
number,  ff  These  induce  us  to  wish  for  a  more  copious  selection,  and  at  the 
same  timeenableus  to  declare,  that  as  a  lyric  and  pastoral  poet  he  possessed,  if  not 
a  sidendid,  yet  a  pleasing  and  el^ant  flow  of  fancy,  leather  with  great  sweetness 

■  ToLiz.  p.  lO.  t  ArteofEulitliPoene.  repnntormi.  p.a. 

i  Vida  Ccaaan  LileiwiB,  nri.  Ik.  p.  V.  f  Peret'a  HeUqaaa,  nol.  iu.  p.  M. 

"  8p«iM«M<)f  llM  Barij  EntfartilHiMs  toL  iL  pM.       ft  CcMia  UUntk,  veL  is.  pp.  IH^  ML 
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and  simplicity  of  expression,  and  a  more  than  common  portion  of  metrical  har- 
mony. 

He  is  supposed,  on  the  authority  of  an  epitaph  in  the  church  of  Norton,  a 
Tillage  in  Northamptonshire,  to  have  died  on  the  22d  of  June,  1624/ 

3.  Beowivb,  William,  was  born  at  Tavistock,  in  Devonshire,  in  1590,  and, 
th^re  18  reason  to  suppose,  began  very  early  to  cultivate  his  poetical  talents ;  for 
in  the  first  book  of  his  ^*  Britannias  Pastorals,"  which  were  published  in  folio, 
JD  1613,  when  in  his  twenty-third  year,  he  speaks  of  himself,  *^  as  weake  in 
yeires  as  skilF'f ,  which  leads  to  the  supposition  that  his  earlier  pastorals  were 
written  before  he  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty.  Indeed,  all  his  poetry  ap- 
pears to  have  been  written  previous  to  his  thiriieth  year.  In'  1614,  he  printed 
io octavo,  '^  The  Shepherd's  Pipe,'*  in  seven  eclogues;  in  1616,  the  second  part 
of  his  ^'Britannias  Pastorals"  was  given  to  the  public,  and  in  1620,  his  **  Inner 
Temple  Mask"  is  supposed  to  have  been  first  exhibited. 

firowne  enjoyed  a  large  share  of  popularity  during  his  life-time;  numerous 
commendatory  poems  are  prefixed  to  the  first  edition  of  his  pastorals;  and,  in  a 
copy  of  the  second  impression  of  1625,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Beloe,  and 
which  seems  to  have  been  a  presentation  copy  to  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  of 
which  Browne  was  a  member  and  Master  of  Arts,  there  are  thirteen  adulatory 
addresses  to  the  poet,  from  different  students  of  this  society,  and  in  the  hand- 
writing of  each.  Among  his  earliest  eulogists  are  found  the  great  characters 
Selden,  Drayton,  and  Jonson,  by  whom  he  was  highly  respected  both  as  a  poet 
and  as  a  man ;  and  as  a  still  more  imperishable  honour,  we  must  not  forget  to 
mention,  that  he  was  a  favourite  with  our  divine  Milton. 

Until  lately,  however,  he  has  been  under  Httle  obligation  to  subsequent  times ; 
nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  elapsed  before  a  third  edition  of  his  poems 
employed  the  press  ;  this  came  out  in  1772,  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Davies,  and,  with  the  exception  of  some  extracts]  in  Hayward's  British  Muse, 
this  long  interval  passed  without  any  attempt  to  revive  his  fame,  by  any  judi- 
cious specimens  of  his  genius.:}^  A  more  propitious  era  followed  the  republica- 
tion of^  Davies ;  in  1787,  Mr.  Headley  obliged  us  with  some  striking  proofs  of, 
and  some  excellent  remarks  on,  his  beauties ;  in  1792,  his  whole  works  were 
incorporated  in  the  edition  of  the  poets,  by  Dr.  Anderson;  in  1801,  Mr.  Ellis 
gave  further  extension  to  his  fame  by  additional  examples,  and  in  1810  his 
productions  again  became  a  component  part  of  a  body  of  English  poetry  in  the 
very  elaborate  and  comprehensive  edition  of  the  English  poets,  by  Mr.  Chalmers. 
Still  it  appears  to  us,  that  sufficient  justice  has  not,  since  the  era  of  Milton, 
been  paid  to  his  talents ;  for,  though  it  be  true,  as  Mr.  Headley  has  observed, 
that  puerilities,  forced  allusions,  and  conceits,  have  frequently  debased  his  ma-* 
teriala ;  yet  are  these  amply  atoned  for  by  some  of  the  highest  excellencies  of 
his  art;  by  an  imagination  ardent  and  fertile,  and  sometimes  sublime;  by  a 
Tirid  personification  of  passion ;  by  a  minute  and  truly  faithful  delineation  of 
rural  scenery ;  by  a  peculiar  vein  of  tenderness  which  runs  through  the  whole  of 
bis  pastorals,  and  by  a  versification  uncommonly  ^varied  and  melodious.  With 
these  are  combined  a  species  of  romantic  extravagancy  which  sometimes  heightens, 
hai  more  frequently  degrades,  the  effect  of  his  pictures.  Had  he  exhibited  greater 
judgment  in  the  selection  of  his  imagery,  and  greater  simplicity  in  his  style,  his 
claim  on  posterity  would  have  been  valid,  had  been  general  and  undisputed. 
Browne  is  conjectured  by  Wood  to  have  died  in  the  winter  of  1645.  § 


*  Shaw's  Staffoidthire,  toI.  i.  p.  44*i.   Ritwn's  Bibliographift  Poetica,  p.  14S. 
\  CfMbwrs's  Eo^  Poeto,  vol.  tL  p.  966.  col.  9. 

't  is  tiiffideDt  praise,  however,  to  remark,  that  Milton,  both  in  his  li'AUegro  and  his  Lyoidas,  is  under 
oUigatioDs  to  our  author. 


§  We  are  told  bj  Prince,  in  his  ^  Worthies  of  DeTonshire,**  that  as  Browne  ^  had  honoured  his  country 
with  hii  sweet  ana  elegant  Pastorals,  so  it  was  expected,  and  he  also  entreated  a  little  farther  to  graee 
it,  by  his  drawing  out  the  line  of  his  poetic  ancestors,  beginning  in  Joseph  Iscanus,  and  endtng  in  himself.'' 
UmI  thn  dctagn  been  ezeouted,  how  much  sore  full  and  curious  had  our  inibnnation  been  with  regard  to 
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4.  Chalkhill,  John.  This  pool  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Spenaer,  a  gen- 
man,  a  scholar,  and,  to  complete  the  encomium,  a  man  of  strict  moral  character. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  pastoral  history,  entitled,  *^  Thealma  and  Clearchus;" 
but  *'  he  died,"  relates  Mrs.  Cooper,  '*  before  he  could  perfect  even  ttie  Fable  of 
his  poem,  and,  by  many  passages  in  it,  I  half  belieye,  he  had  not  given  the  last 
hand  to  what  he  has  leR  behind  him.  However,  to  do  both  him  and  his  editor 
justice,  if  my  opinion  can  be  of  any  weight,  'tis  great  pity  so  beautiful  a  relique 
should  be  lost ;  and  the  quotations  I  have  extracted  from  it  will  sufficiently  evi- 
dence a  fine  vein  of  imagination,  a  taste  far  from  leing  indelicate,  and  both  lan- 
guage and  numbers  uncommonly  harmonious  and  polite."  ^ 

The  editor  alluded  to  by  Mrs.  Cooper  was  the  amiable  Isaac  Walton,  ^o  pub- 
lished this  elegant  fragment  in  Svo,  in  1683,  when  he  was  ninety  years  old,  and 
who  has  likewise  inserted  two  songs  by  Chalkhill  in  his  '^  Complete  Angler."  f 

The  pastoral  strains  of  Chalkhill  merit  the  eulogium  of  their  female  critic ; 
the  versification,  more  especially,  demands  our  notice,  and  may  be  described,  in 
many  instances,  as  possessing  the  spirit,  variety,  and  harmony  of  Dryden.  To 
verify  this  assertion,  let  us  listen  to  the  following  passages;  describing  the  Golden 
age,  he  infornis  us, 

Their  sheep  found  cloathin^,  efirth  prorided  food. 
And  Labour  drest  it  as  their  wills  thought  good : 
On  unhoaght  deticates  their  hunger  fied, 
And  for  their  drink  the  swelling  clusters  bled: 
The  Tallies  rang  with  their  delicious  strains, 
And  Pleasure  revell'd  on  those  happy  plains.^ 

How  beautifully  versified  is  the  opening  of  his  picture  of  the  Temple  of  Diana  t 

**  WiUiln  H  little  silent  gro^e  hard  by, 
Upon  a  small  ascent,  he  might  espy 
A  stately  chapel,  richly  gilt  without, 
Beset  ^th  shady  sycamores  about : 
And,  ever  and  anon,  he  might  well  hear 
A  sound  of  music  steal  in  at  his  ear 
As  the  wind  gave  it  Being :  so  sweet  an  air 
Would  strike  a  Syren  mute  and  ravish  her.** 

Pourtraying  the  cell  of  an  Enchantress,  he  says, 

^  About  the  walls  lascivious  pictures  hung. 
Such  as  whereof  loose  Ovid  sometimes  sung. 
On  either  side  a  crew  of  dwarfish  Elves, 
Held  waxen  tapers  taller  than  themselves: 
Yet  so  well  sbapM  unto  their  little  stature. 
So  angel-like  in  fiice,  so  sweet  in  feature ; 
Their  rich  attire  so  differing,  yet  so  well 
Becoming  her  that  wore  it,  none  could  tell 
Which  was  the  fairest ."  MtiMet  Library,  p.  817, 319,  827. 

Mr.  Beloe,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Anecdotes,  p.  70,  has  given  us  a  Latin 
epitaph  on  a  John  Chalkhill,  copied  from  Warton's  History  of  Winchester.  This 
inscription  tells  us,  that  the  person  whom  it  commemorates  died  a  Fellow  ol 
Winchester  College,  on  the  20th  of  May,  1679,  aged  eighty ;  and  yet  Mr.  Beloe, 
merely  from  similarity  of  name  and  character,  contends  that  this  personage 
must  have  been  the  Chalkhill  of  Isaac  Walton ;  a  supposition  which  a  slight 
retrospection  as  to  dates  would  have  proved  impossible.  Walton,  in  the  title- 
^p^ - ,  —  —  - 

Khakspeare  and  his  contemporaries,  and  how  much  is  it  to  be  lamented  that  so  noble  a  scheme  was  re- 
linquished. 

Since  these  critical  notices  were  written.  Sir  Egerton  Brydges  has  favoured  the  world  with  sow* 

hitherto  unpubhsbed  poems  of  Browne;  productions  which  not  only  support  the  opinions  giyen  inth< 

I J  bard^  ^  ^^  considerably  to  heighten  our  estimation  of  the  genius  and  imagination  of  this  fin< 

•  Muses  Library,  I74J.  p.  31fc  f  Bsgster's  edit.  1808.  p.  156. 276. 
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Gge  of  Thealma  and  Clearchus,  describes  Chalkhill  as  an  acquaintance  and 
end  of  Edmund  Spenser;  now  as  Spenser  died  in  January,  1598,  and  the 
subject  of  this  epitaph,  aged  80,  in  1679,  the  latter  must  consequently  have  been 
bom  in  ld99,  the  year  after  Spenser's  death !  The  coincidence  of  character  and 
name  is  certainly  remarkable,  but  by  no  means  improbable  or  unexampled. 

5.  GflAPMAif ,  Georcb,  who  was  born  in  1557,  and  died  in  1634,  aged  seyenty- 
tereoy  is  here  introduced  as  the  principal  translator  of  his  age;  to  him  we  are 
indebted-for  Homer,  Mussus,  and  part  of  Hesiod.  His  Grst  published  attempt 
on  Homer  appeared  in  1592,  *  under  the  title  of  *'  Seaven  Bookes  of  the  Shades 
of  H<mer,  Prince  of  Poets ;"  and  shortly  after  the  accession  of  James  the  First, 
the  entire  Iliad  was  completed  and  entitled,  ^*  The  Iliads  of  Homer,  Prince  of 
Poets.  Never  before  in  any  language  truly  translated.  With  a  comment  upon 
some  of  his  chief  places:  done  according  to  the  Greeke.** 

This  version,  which  was  highly  prized  by  his  contemporaries,  is  executed  in 
rhymed  couplets,  each  line  containing  fourteen  syllables;  a  species  of  versification 
singularly  cumbrous  and  void  of  harmony;  and,  notwithstanding  this  protracted 
metre,  fidelity  is,  by  no  means,  the  characteristic  of  Chapman.  He  is  not  only 
often  very  paraphrastic,  but  takes  the  liberty  of  omitting,  without  potice,  what  hq 
could  not  comprehend.  It  has  been  asserted  by  Pope,  that  a  daring  fiery  spirit, 
something  like  what  we  might  imagine  Hoiper  himself  to  have  written  before  he 
arrived  to  years  of  discretion,  animates  his  translation,  and  covers  his  defects ; 
an  opinion  which  seems  rather  the  result  of  partiality  than  unbiassed  judgment; 
for  though  Chapman  is  certainly  superior  to  his  successor  Kobbes,  and  occa- 
sionally exhibits  some  splendid  passages,  he  must  be  considered  by  Qvery  critic  of 
the  present  day  as,  in  general,  coarse,  bombastic,  and  often  disgusting  i  a  vio- 
lator, indeed,  in  almost  every  page,  of  thq  dignity  and  simplicity  of  his  original, 

The  magnitude  and  novelty  of  the  undertaking,  however,  deserved  and  met 
with  encouragement,  and  Chapman  was  induced,  in  16)149  to  present  the  world 
with  a  version  of  the  Odyssey.  This  is  in  the  pentameter  couplet ;  inferior  in 
vigour  to  his  Uiad,  but  in  diction  and  versification  more  chaste  and  natural.  Of 
his  MusaBUs  and  his  Georgics  of  Hesiod,  we  shall  only  remark  that  the  former  was 
printed  in  1616,  the  latter  in  1618,  and  that  the  first,  which  we  have  alone  seen, 
does  not  much  exceed  the  character  of  mediocrity.  As  an  original  writer,  wq 
shall  have  to  notice  Chapman  under  the  dramatic  department,  and  shall  merely 
add  DOW,  that  he  was,  in  a  moral  light,  a  very  estimable  character,  and  the  friend 
of  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  Marlowe,  Daniel,  and  Drayton. 

6.  Chubchtard,  Thomas.  This^  author  nderits  notice  rather  for  the  quantity 
than  the  quality  of  his  productions,  though  a  few  of  his  pieces  deserve  to  be  res-p 
cued  from  utter  oblivion.  He  commenced  a  writer,  according  to  his  own  account,f 
in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth,  and  as  Wood  informs  us^  that  at  the  age 
of  seventeen  he  went  to  seek  his  fortune  at  court,  and  lived  four  years  with 
Howard,  Earl  of  Surry,  who  died  1546,  it  is  probable  that  he  was  born  about 
1624,  Shrewsbury  had  the  honour  of  producing  him,  and  he  continued  pub-i- 
iishing  poetical  tracts  until  the  accession  of  James  the  First,  Ritson  has  given 
OS  a  catalogue,  whjch  might  be  enlarged,  of  seventeen  of  his  publications,  with 
dates,  from  1558  to  1599,  independent  of  a  variety  of  scattered  pieces;;  some  of 
these  are  of  such  bulk  as  to  include  from  twelve  to  twenty  subjects,  and  in  fram- 
ing theit  titles  the  old  bard  seems  to  have  been  very  partial  to  alliteration ;  for 
we  have  **  Churchyards  Chippes,  1575 ;  Churchyards  Choice,  1579 ;  Church- 
yards Charge,  1580;  Churchyards  Change;  Churchyards  Chance,  1680;  Church-, 
yards  Challenge,  15Q3 ;  and  Churchyards  Charity,  1595."  :t^    In  the  '*  Mirror 

*  See  Beloe's  Anecdotes,  toL  ii.  p.  8S;  Ritson  hat  erroneously  dated  this  publication  1598. 

t  Iq  his  **  Chanenge.'*  he  tells  us,  that  his  first  publication  was  ^  a  book  named  '  Davie  Dioars  Dream, 
io  KiBC  Edward's  daies.** 

I  Thia  publieatioo,  whicb  was  likewise  called  **  A  Musicall  Cowort  of  beafenli  Hannonie,'^  is  not  men- 
tioned bj  RitiOB. 
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for  Magistrates/*  first  {Hibliskcd  in  1559,  he  contributed  ^*  The  Legend  of  Jane 
Shore/'  which  he  afterwards  augmented  in  his  **  Challenge,"  by  the  addition  of 
twenty-one  stanzas;  this  is  perhaps  the  best  of  his  poetical  labours,  and  con- 
tains several  good  stanzas.  His  ^*  Worthiness  of  Wales,*',  also,  first  published  in 
1587,  and  reprinted  a  few  years  ago,  is  entitled  to  preservation.  This  pains- 
taking author,  as  Ritson  aptly  terms  him,  died  poor  on  April  4th,  1604,  after  a 
daily  exertion  of  his  pen,  in  the  service  of  the  Muses,  for  nearly  sixty  years. 

7.  Constable,  Heney,  of  whom  little  more  is  personally  known,  than  that  he 
took  bis  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  in  1579 ;  * 
that  he  was  compelled  to  leave  his  native  country  from  a  zealous  attachment 
to  Uie  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  that  venturing  to  return,  he  was  imprisoned 
in  the  Tower  of  London,  but  released  towards  the  close  of  1604.    Constable 

Kssessed  unrivalled  reputation  with  his  contemporaries  as  a  writer  of  sonnets ; 
nson  terms  his  muse  ''ambrosiack;"  in  ''The  Return  from  Parnassus,*'  1606, 
we  are  told  that 

<*  Sweet  Constable  doth  take  the  wondring  ear 
And  lays  it  up  in  willing  prisonment ;  "f 

and  Bolton  calls  him  ''a  great  master  in  English  tongue,'*  and  adds,  '*  nor  had 
any  gentleman  of  our  nation  a  more  pure,  quick,  or  higher  delivery  of  conceit; 
witness,  among  all  other,  that  Sonnet  of  his  before  his  Majesty's  Lepanto.** 
In  consequence  of  these  encomia  more  modern  authors  have  prolonged  the 
note  of  praise  ;  Wood  describes  him  as  ''  a  noted  English  poet;'*  Hawkins,  as 
the  *^  first,  or  principal  sonnetteer  of  his  time, "  and  Warton,  as  '*  a  noted 
sonnet-writer," 

To  justify  the  reputation  thus  acquired,  we  have  two  collections  of  his  son- 
nets still  existing ;  one  published  in  1594,  under  the  title  of  '^  Diana,  or  the 
excellent  conceitful  sonnets  of  H.  C,  augmented  with  divers  quatorzains  of  ho- 
norable and  learned  personages,  devided  into  viij  Decads  ;"  and  the  other  a 
manuscript  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Todd,  consisting  of  sonnets  divided  into 
three  parts,  each  part  containing  three  several  arguments,  and  every  argument 
seven  sonnets.:}^ 

From  the  specimens  which  we  have  seen  of  his  Diana,  and  from  the  sonnet 
extracted  by  Mr.  Todd  from  the  manuscript  collection,  there  can  be  little  he- 
sitation in  declaring,  that  the  reputation  which  Constable  once  enjoyed,  was 
built  upon  no  stable  foundation,  and  that  mediocrity  is  all  which  the  utmost 
indulgence  of  the  present  age  can  allow  him. 

8.  Daniel,  Sami  el,  a  poet  and  historian  of  no  small  repute,  was  born  near 
Taunton,  in  Somersethire,  in  1562.  Having  received  a  classical  education  at 
Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  and  being  afterwards  enabled  to  pursue  his  studies  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke's  family,  he  became  the  most  correct  poet 
of  his  age.  He  commenced  author  as  early  as  1585,  by  a  translation  of  Paulus 
Jovius's  Discourse  of  rare  Inventions ;  but  his  first  published  poems  appear  to  have 
been  his  Delia,  a  collection  of  Sonnets,  with  the  complaint  of  Rosamond,  1592. 
He  continued  to  write  until  nearly  the  close  of  his  life,  for  the  Second  Part  of  his 
Historyof  England  was  published  in  1618,  and  he  died  on  the  14th  of  October,  1619. 

Of  the  poetry  of  Daniel,  omitting  for  the  present  all  notice  of  his  dramatic 
works,  the  most  important  are  his  ''Sonnets  to  Delia,"  the  ''History  of  the 
Civil  war,"  the  "Complaint  of  Rosamond,"  and  the  "Letter  from  Octavia  to 
Marcus  Antonius  ;"  the  remainder  consisting  of  occasional  pieces,  and  principally 
of  Epistles  to  his  friends  and  patrons. 

The  Sonnets  are  not  generally  constructed  on  the  legitimate  or  Petrarcan  model; 
but  they  present  us  with  some  beautiful  versification  and  much  pleasing  imagery. 

•  Vide  Bibliographia  Poetica,  p  169.  f  Ancient  British  Drama,  vol.  i.  p.  49.  col.  1. 

t  TodJ'i  Milton,  2d  edit  toI  \i.  p.  439,  * 
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The  "  Civil  Wars  between  the  two  houses  of  Lancaster  and  York,"  the  first  four 
books  of  which  Vere  published  in  1595,  and  the  eighth  and  last  in  1609,  form  the 
msfMim  opus  of  Daniel,  and  to  which  he  looked  for  fame  with  posterity.  That 
be  has  been  disappointed,  must  be  attributed  to  his  having  too  rigidly  adhered  to 
the  truth  of  history ;  for  aspiring  rather  at  the  correctness  of  the  annalist  than 
the  fancy  of  the  poet,  he  rarely  attempts  the  elevation  of  his  subject  by  any 
flight  of  imagination,  or  digressional  ornaments.  Sound  morality,  prudential 
wisdom,  and  occasional  touches  of  the  pathetic,  delivered  in  a  style  of  then  un- 
equalled chastity  and  perspicuity,  will  be  recognised  throughout  his  work ;  but 
neither  warmth,  passion,  nor  sublimity,  nor  the  most  distant  trace  of  enthusiasm 
can  be  found  to  animate  the  mass.  In  the  '*  Complaint  of  Rosamond,"  and  in 
the  '*  Letter  from  Octavia,"  he  has  copied  the  manner  of  Ovid,  though  with  more 
tenderness  and  pathos  than  are  usually  found  in  the  pages  of  the  Roman. 

In  short,  purity  of  language,  elegance  of  style,  and  harmony  of  versification, 
together  with  an  almost  perfect  freedom  from  pedantry  and  afiectation,  and  a 
continual  flow  of  good  sense  and  just  reflection,  form  the  merits  of  Daniel,  and 
resting  on  these  qualities  he  is  entitled  to  distinguished  notice,  as  an  improver  of 
oar  diction  and  taste ;  but  to  the  higher  requisites  of  his  art,  to  the  fire  and  inven- 
tion of  the  creative  bard,  he  has  few  pretensions. 

Daniel  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Shakspeare,  Marlowe,  Chapman,  Camden, 
and  Cowel;  and  was  so  highly  esteemed  by  the  accomplished  Anne,  Countess  of 
Pembroke,  that  she  not  only  erected  a  monument  to  his  memory  in  Beckington 
church,  Somersestshire,  but  in  a  full  length  of  herself,  at  Appleby  Castle  in  Cum- 
berland, had  a  small  portrait  of  her  favourite  poet  introduced.  This  partiality 
seems  to  have  sprung  from  a  connection  not  often  productive  of  attachment; 
Daniel  had  been  her  tutor  when  she  was  only  thirteen  years  old,  and  in  his 
poem  he  addresses  an  epistle  to  her  at  this  early  age,  which,  as  Mr.  Park  has 
justly  said,  **  deserves  entire  perusal  for  its  dignified  vein  of  delicate  admonition." 
**  Dissatisfied  with  the  opinions  of  his  contemporaries  as  to  his  poetical  merit, 
which  appears  to  have  been  similar  to  the  estimate  that  we  have  just  given,  he 
relinquished  the  busy  world,  and  spent  the  closing  years  of  his  life  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  farm. 

9.  Daties,  Sir  John,  was  born  at  Chisgrove  in  Wiltshire,  in  1570.  Though 
a  lawyer  of  great  eminence,  he  is  chiefly  known  to  posterity  through  the  medium 
of  his  poetical  works.  His  '*  Nosce  Teipsum,"  or  poem  on  the  Immortality  of 
the  Soul,  on  which  his  fame  rests,  was  published  in  1599,  and  not  only  secured 
bim  the  admiration  of  his  learned  contemporaries,  among  whom  may  be  recorded 
the  great  names  of  Camden,  Harrington,  Jonson,  Selden,  and  Corbet,  but  ac- 
celerated his  professional  honours ;  for  being  introduced  to  James  in  Scotland, 
is  order  to  congratulate  him  on  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  England,  the  king, 
OD  bearing  his  name,  enquired  if  he  was  Nosce  Teipsum?'*  and  being  an- 
swwed  in  the  affirmative,  graciously  embraced  him,  and  took  him  into  such  favour, 
that  he  soon  made  him  his  Solicitor,  and  then  Attorney-General  in  Ireland. 

Besides  this  philosophical  poem,  the  earliest  of  which  our  language  can  boast, 
Sir  John  print^,  in  1596,  a  series  of  Epigrams,  which  were  published  at  Middle- 
hurg,  at  the  close  of  Marlowe's  translation  of  Ovid's  Epistles,  and  in  the  same 
year  the  first  edition  of  his  *'  Orchestra,  or  a  poeme  of  dauncing ;"  these,  with 
twenty-six  acrostics  on  the  words  Elizabetha  Regina,  printed  in  1599,  and  en- 
titled **^  Hymns  of  Astriea,"  complete  the  list  of  his  publications. 

Hia  **  Nosce  Teipsum"  is  a  piece  of  close  reasoning  in  verse,  peculiarly  har- 
monious for  the  period  in  which  it  appeared.  It  possesses,  also,  wit,  ingenuity, 
vigour  and  condensation  of  thought,  but  exhibits  few  efforts  of  imagination,  and 
nothing  that  is  either  pathetic  or  sublime.  In  point  of  argument,  metaphysical 
acutenessand  legitimate  deduction,  the  English  poet  is,  in  every  respect,  superior 
to  bis  classical  model  Lucretius ;  but  how  greatly  does  he  fall  beneath  the  fervid 
genius  and  creative  fancy  of  the  Latian  bard  ! 
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Sir  John  died  suddenly  on  the  7th  of  December,  1626,  in  the  flfty-^Mventh 
year  of  his  age. 

10.  Payors,  John.  Of  this  poet  little  more  is  known,  than  that  he  ptiblished, 
in  1613,  the  following  work;  *' The  Secrets  of  Angling;  teaching  the  choicest 
Tooles,  Baits,  and  Seasons,  for  the  taking  of  any  Fish,  in  Pond  or  River :  practised 
and  familiarly  opened  in  three  Booker.**  12mo. 

Upon  a  subject  so  technical  and  didactic,  few  opportunities  for  poeticallmagery 
might  naturally  be  expected ;  but  Davors  has  most  happily  availed  himself  of 
those  which  occurred,  and  has  rendered  his  poem,  in  many  places,  highly  interest** 
ing  by  beauty  of  sentiment  and  warmth  of  description.  A  lovely  specimen  of  his 
powers  may  be  found  in  the  *' Complete  Angler"  of  Isaac  Walton,  and  the 
following  invocation,  from  the  opening  of  the  First  Book,  shall  be  given  as  a 
further  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  his  inspiration,  and  with  this  additional 
mark,  that  his  versiGcation  is  throughout  singularly  harmonious  i^-r- 


You  Nimphs  that  in  the  tprtngt  and  waters  sweet. 
Your  dwellbg  have,  of  every  hill  and  dale, 

And  oft  aoiidttt  the  meadows  green  do  meet 
To  sport  and  play,  and  hear  the  nu^htingale, 

And  in  the  rivers  fresh  do  wash  you  feet. 
While  Progne's  sister  tels  her  wofull  tide : 

Such  ayd  and  power  unto  ray  verses  lend, 

As  nay  suffice  this  little  woike  to  end. 


And  thou,  sweet  Bo^d,  that  with  thy  waV*nr  sway 
Dost  wash  the  CUfTes  of  Deignton  and  of  Week« 

And  through  their  rocks  with  crooked  winding  way. 
Thy  mother  Avon  runnest  soft  to  seek ; 

In  whose  ftur  streams,  the  speckled  trout  doth  play. 
The  roeh,  the  dace,  the  gudgin,  and  the  bleike : 

Teach  me  the  skill  with  slander  Ime  and  book 

To  take  eack4ah  of  river,  pond,  and  brook.'* 


A  second  edition  of  ''  The  Secrets  of  Angling,*'  ^'  augmented  with  many  ap- 

E roved  experiments,'*  by  W.  Lawson,  was  printed  in  1652,  and  a  third  wouk) 
e  acceptable  even  in  the  present  day. 

U.  Donne,  John,  D.D.  The  greater  part  of  the  poetry  of  this  prelate,  though 
not  published,  was  written,  according  to  Ben  Jonson,  before  he  was  twenty-five 
years  of  age  ;  and  as  he  was  born  in  London  in  1573,  he  must  consequently  be 
ranked  as  a  bard  of  the  sixteenth  century.  His  poems  consist  of  elegies,  satires, 
letters,  epigrams,  divine  poems,  and  miscellaneous  pieces,  and  procured  for  him, 
among  his  contemporaries,  through  private  circulation  and  with  the  public  when 
printed,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  an  extraordinary  share 
of  reputation.  A  more  refined  age,  however,  and  a  more  chastised  taste,  have 
very  justly  consigned  his  poetical  labours  to  the  shelf  of  the  philologer.  A  total 
want  of  harmony  in  versification,  and  a  total  want  of  simplicity  both  in  thought 
and  expression,  are  the  vital  defects  of  Donne.  Wit  he  has  in  abundance,  and 
even  erudition,  but  they  are  miserably  misplaced  ;  and  even  his  amatory  pieces 
exhibit  little  else  than  cold  conceits  and  metaphysical  subtleties.  He  may  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  principal  establishers  of  a  school  of  poetry  founded  on  the 
worst  Italian  model,  commencing  towards  the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  continued 
to  the  decease  of  Charles  the  Second,  and  including  among  its  most  brilliant 
cultivators  the  once  popular  names  of  Crashaw,  Cleveland,  Cowley,  and  Sprat. 

Dr.  Donne  died  in  March,  1631,  and  the  first  edition  of  his  poems  was  published 
by  his  son  two  years  after  that  event. 

12.  Drayton,  Mighaei.,  of  an  ancient  family  in  Leicestershire,  was  born  in 
the  village  of  Uarshul,  in  the  parish  of  Atherston,  in  Warwickshire,  in  1563. 
This  voluminous  and  once  highly-popular  poet  has  gradually  sunk  into  a  state  ol 
undeserved  oblivion,  from  which  he  can  alone  be  extricated  by  a  judicious  selection 
from  his  numerous  works.  These  may  be  classed  under  the  heads  of  historical, 
topographical,  epistolary,  pastoral,  and  miscellaneous  poetry.  The  first  includes 
his  ''  Barons  Warres,*'  first  published  in  1596  under  the  title  of  ^'  Mortimeriades; 
the  lamentable  Civil  Warres  of  Edward  the  Second,  and  the  Barons ;"  his  ''Le- 
gends,'* written  before  1598  and  printed  in  an  octavo  edition  of  his  poems  in  1613, 
and  his  ''  Battle  of  Agincourt."  It  cannot  be  denied  that  in  these  pieces  then 
are  occasional  gleams  of  imagination,  many  just  reflections,  and  many  labourec 
descriptions,  delivered  iji  perspicuous  language,  and  generally  in  smooth  versifi- 
cation ;  but  they  do  not  interest  the  heart  or  elevate  the  fancy ;  they  are  tediousl; 
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and  minutely  historical,  void  of  passion,  and,  for  the  most  part,  languid  and  pro- 
saic. The  second  department  exhibits  the  work  on  which  he  rested  his  hopes  of 
immortality^  the  elaborate  and  highly*Gnished  '*  PolyM)lbion,**  of  wt*ich  the  first 
eighteen  songs  made  their  appearance  in  1612,  accompanied  by  the  vf  ry  erudite 
notes  of  Selden,  and  the  whole  was  completed  in  thirty  parts  in  1622.  The  chief 
defect  in  this  singular  poem  results  from  its  plan  ;  to  describe  the  woods,  moun- 
tains, vallies,  and  rivers  of  a  country,  with  all  their  associations,  traditionary, 
historical,  and  antiquarian,  forms  a  task  which  no  genius,  however  exalted,  could 
mould  into  an  interesting  whole,  and  the  attempt  to  enliven  it  by  continued  per- 
sonification has  only  proved  an  expedient  which  still  further  taxes  the  patience 
of  the  reader.  It  possesses,  however,  many  beauties  which  are  poetically  great ; 
numerous  delineations  which  are  graphically  correct,  and  a  fidelity  with  regard 
to  its  materials  so  unquestioned,  as  to  have  merited  the  reference  of  Hearne  and 
Wood,  and  the  praise  of  Gough,  who  tells  us  that  the  Poly-olbion  has  preserved 
many  circumstances  which  even  Camden  has  omitted.  It  is  a  poem,  in  short, 
which  will  always  be  consulted  rather  for  the  information  that  it  conveys,  than 
for  the  pleasure  that  it  produces. 

To  **  England's  Heroical  Epistles,'*  which  constitute  the  third  class,  not  much 
praise  can  now  be  allotted,  notwithstanding  they  were  once  the  most  admired  of 
the  author's  works.  Occasional  passages  may,  it  is  true,  be  selected,  which  merit 
approbation  for  novelty  of  imagery  and  beauty  of  expression  }  but  nothing  can 
atone  for  their  wanting  what,  from  the  nature  of  the  subjects  chosen,  should  have 
been  their  leading  characteristic — ^pathos. 

It  is  chiefly  as  a  pastoral  poet  that  Drayton  will  live  in  the  memory  of  his  country- 
men. The  shepherd's  reed  was  an  early  favourite ;  for  in  1593  he  published  his 
**  Idea :  the  Shepherd's  Garland,  fashioned  in  nine  Eglogs:  and  Rowland's  Sacri- 
fice to  the  nine  Muses,"  which  were  reprinted  under  the  title  of  Pastorals,  and 
with  the  addition  of  a  tenth  eclogue.  His  attachment  to  rural  imagery  was  nearly 
as  durable  as  his  existence ;  for  the  year  previous  to  his  death  he  brought  forward 
another  collection  of  pastorals,  under  the  title  of ''  The  Muses  Elisium."  Of  these 
poblications,  the  first  is  in  every  respect  superior,  and  gives  the  author  a  very 
high  rank  among  rural  bards ;  his  descriptions  are  evidently  drawn  from  nature; 
they  often  possess  a  decided  originality,  and  are  couched  in  language  pure  and 
unaffected,  and  of  the  most  captivating  simplicity. 

The  miscellaneous  productions  of  Drayton  include  a  vast  variety  of  pieces ;  odes, 
elegies,  sonnets,  religious  eiTusions,  etc.  etc.  To  specify  the  individual  merit  of 
these  would  be  useless;  but  among  them  are  two  which,  from  their  peculiar  value, 
call  for  appropriate  notice.  A  most  playful  and  luxuriant  imagination  is  dis- 
played to  much  advantage  in  the  *'  Nymphidia,  or  The  Court  of  Fairy,"  and  an 
equal  d^ree  of  judgment,  together  with  a  large  share  of  interest,  in  the  poem 
addressed  to  his  loved  friend  Henry  Reynolds,  '^  On  Poets  and  Poesy."  These, 
with  the  first  collection  of  pastorals,  part  of  the  second,  and  some  well-chosen 
extracts  firom  his  bulkier  works,  would  form  a  most  fascinating  little  volume. 
Drayton  died  on  December  23,  1631,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Dbuhkond,  WiUiiAM.  The  birth  of  this  truly  elegant  poet  is  placed  at  Haw- 
thomden  in  Scotland,  on  the  13th  of  December,  1585,  and  the  publication  of  the 
first  portion  of  his  Sonnets,  in  1616,  entitles  him  to  due  notice  among  these  cri- 
tical sketches. 

A  disappointment  of  the  most  afflictive  nature,  for  death  snatched  from  him  the 
object  of  his  afieotion  almost  immediately  after  she  had  consented  to  be  his,  has 
given  a  peculiar  and  very  pathetic  interest  to  the  greater  part  of  his  poetical  com- 
positions, which  are  endeared  to  the  reader  of  sensibility  by  the  charm  resulting 
from  a  sincere  and  never-dying  regret  for  the  memory  of  his  earliest  love. 

Hii  poetry,  which  has  never  yet  been  properly  arranged,  consists  principally  of 
poema  of  a  lyrical  cast,  including  sonnets,  madrigals,  epigrams,  epitaphs,  mis-^ 
cellanies,  and  divine  poems. 
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Of  these  cltMes,  the  first  and  second  exhibit  Dumeroos  instances  of  a  versifi- 
eation  deddedly  more  polished  and  elegant  than  that  of  any  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  to  this  technical  merit  is  frequentty  to  be  added  the  still  more  rare  and  va* 
huMe  distinctions  of  beauty  of  expression,  simplicity  of  thought,  delicacy  of  sen- 
timent, and  tenderness  of  feeling.  Where  he  has  failed,  his  faults  are  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  then  preyailing  taste  for  Italian  concetti;  to  the  study  of  Marino, 
and  his  French  Imitators,  Bdlay  and  Du  Barta.  These  doTiations  nom  correct 
taste  are,  howerer,  neither  frequent  nor  flagrant,,  and  are  richly  atoned  for  by 
strains  of  native  genius,  and  the  felicities  of  unaffected  diction. 

Drummond  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Drayton,  the  Earl  of  Stirling,  and 
Ben  Jonson;  the  latter  holding  him  in  such  estimation  as  to  undertake  a 
journey  to  Scotland  on  foot,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  his  com- 
pany and  conversation.  How  br  this  meeting  contributed  to  enhance  thdr 
nmtual  r^;ard,  is  doubtfhl;  no  two  characters  could  be  more  opposed,  the  rough- 
ness and  asperity  of  Jonson  ill  according  with  the  elegant  manners  of  the  Scottish 
poet,  whose  manuscript  memoranda  rdative  to  this  interview  plainly  intinute 
his  disapprobation  of  the  disposition  and  habits  of  his  celebrated  guest;  but  unfor- 
tunately, at  the  same  time,  display  a  breach  of  confidence,  and  a  fastidiousness 
of  temper,  which  throw  a  shade  over  the  integrity  of  his  own  friendship,  and 
the  rectitude  of  his  own  feelings. 

This  accomplished  bard  died  on  the  4th  of  December,  1049,  aged  sixty-three, 
and  though  his  poems  were  republished  by  Phillips,  the  nephew  of  Milton,  in 
1656,  with  a  high  encomium  on  his  genius,  he  continued  so  ol^cure,  that  in  1675, 
when  the  Theatrum  Poetarum  of  the  same  critic  appeared,  he  is  said  to  be  *'  ut- 
terly disregarded  and  laid  aside;"  a  fate  which,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  has,  until 
these  few  years,  almost  completely  vdled  t^e  merit  of  one  of  the  first  poets  of 
the  sister  kingdom. 

14.  Faibbfax,  Edward.  The  singular  beauty  of  this  gentleman's  translation 
of  Tasso,  and  its  influence  on  English  versification,  demand  a  greater  share  of 
notice  than  is  due  to  any  poetical  version  preceding  that  of  Pope.  He  was  the 
son  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairefax,  of  Denton  in  Yorkshire,  and  early  cultivating  the 
enjoyment  of  rural  and  domestic  life,  retired  with  the  object  of  his  aflections  to 
Newhall,  in  the  parish  of  Fuyistone,  in  Knaresborough  forest,  where  he  usefully 
occupied  his  time  in  the  education  of  his  children,  and  the  indulgence  of  literary 
pursuits.  His  ''  Godfrey  of  Bulloigne,"  the  work  which  has  immortalized  his 
name,  was  written  whilst  he  was  very  young,  was  published  in  1600,  and  dedi- 
cated to  Queen  Elizabeth. 

This  masterly  version,  which  for  the  last  half  century  has  been  most  unde- 
servedly neglected,  has  not  hitherto  been  superseded  by  any  posterior  attempt. 
Though  rendered  line  by  line,  and  in  the  octava  stanza'of  the  Italians,  it  possesses 
an  uncommon  share  of  elegance,  vigour,  and  spirit,  and  very  frequently  exhibits 
the  facility  and  raciness  of  original  composition.  That  it  contributed  essentially 
towards  the  improvement  of  our  versification,  may  be  proved  from  the  testimony 
of  Dryden  and  Waller,  the  former  declaring  him  superior  in  harmony  even  to 
Spenser,  and  the  latter  confessing  that  he  owed  the  melody  of  his  numbers  to  i 
studious  imitation  of  his  metrical  skill.  * 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  original  poetry  of  Fairefax,  ^ith  the  ex- 
ception of  one  piece,  has  been  suffered  to  perish.  It  consisted  of  a  poetical  his- 
tory of  the  Black  Prince,  and  twelve  Eclogues,  of  which  the  fourth  is  preserved 
by  Mrs.  Cooper  in  her  Muses*  Library.    This  lady  informs  us  that  the  eclogues 

*  Dr.  JoboMm  was  of  opbioo  that  the  translatioo  of  Mr.  Hoole  would  entirely  supersede  the  Ubonrs  of 
Fairefax.  With  do  dcscrimiiiating  judge  of  poetrj,  however,  will  this  ever  be  the  case ;  then  b 
a  tameuess  and  mediocrity  in  the  version  of  Mr.  Uoole,  which  must  always  phice  it  far  bencAth  d« 
spirited  copy  of  tlie  elder  bard.  Ilad  Mr.  Brookes  completed  the  Jerusalem  with  the  same  harmony  asd 
vigf>ur  which  he  had  exhibited  in  the  first  three  books,  a  desideratum  in  Enslish  literature  had  been  supplied, 
and  the  immortal  poem  of  Tasso  had  appeared  clothed  in  diction  and  numbers  worthy  of  the  most  poUiN 
era  of  our  poetry. 
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were  all  written  after  the  accession  of  King  James  to  the  throne  of  England;  that 
they  were  occupied  by  **  important  subjects  relating  to  the  manners,  characters, 
and  incidents  of  the  times  he  lived  in ;  that  they  were  pointed  with  many  fine 
strokes  of  satire ;  dignified  with  wholesome  lessons  of  morality,  and  policy,  to 
those  of  the  highest  rank;  and  some  modest  hints  even  to  Majesty  itself;  and 
that  the  learning  they  contained  was  ''  so  various  and  extensive,  that,  according 
lo  the  evidence  of  his  son  (who  has  written  large  Annotations  on  each],  no  man's 
reading,  beside  his  own,  was  sufficient  to  explain  his  references  effectually."* 

Fairebx  died  about  the  year  1632 ;  and,  beside  his  poetical  works,  was  the 
author  of  several  controversial  pieces,  and  of  a  learned  essay  on  Demonology. 

15.  FiTZGEFFftET,  Charlbs,  was  a  native  of  Cornwall,  of  a  genteel  family,  and 
was  entered  a  commoner  of  Broadgate*s  hall,  Oxford,  in  1502.  Having  taken  his 
degrees  in  arts,  and  assumed  the  clerical  profession,  he  finally  became  rector  of 
St.  Dominic  in  his  own  county.  In  1506,  he  published  a  poem  to  the  memory 
of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  entitled  ''  Sir  Francis  Drake  his  honorable  Life's  com- 
mendation ;  and  his  tragicall  Deathe's  lamentation ;"  12mo.  This  poem,  which 
possesses  no  small  portion  of  merit,  is  dedicated,  in  a  sonnet,  **  to  the  beauteous 
and  vertuous  Lady  Elizabeth,  late  wife  unto  the  highlie  renowned  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  deceased,"  and  is  highly  spoken  of  by  Browne  and  Meres;  the  former 
declaring  that  he  unfolded 

**  The  tragedie  ofDrtke  in  leaTcs  of  gold ;  **t 

and  the  latter  asserting  that ''  as  C.  Plinius  wrote  the  life  of  Pomponius  Secundus, 
so  yong  Cha.  Fitz-Gefiray,  tbat  high-touring  falcon,  hath  most  gloriously  penned 
the  honourable  Ufe  and  death  of  worthy  Sir  Francis  Drake."  ^ 

As  the  poetry  of  Fitzgeffrey  is  very  little  known,  we  shall  give  the  Sonnet 
to  Lady  Drake  as  a  pleasing  specimen  of  his  genius : 

**  DiTorc^d  by  Death,  but  wedded  still  by  Lo^^, 

For  LoTe  by  Death  can  never  be  diTorcM ; 
Loe  I  England's  dragon,  thy  true  turtle  dove, 

To  seeke  his  make  is  now  againe  enforc'd. 
Like  as  the  sparrow  from  the  kestrers  ire, 

Made  his  asylum  in  the  wise  man's  fist : 
So,  he  and  I,  his  tongues-man,  do  require 

Thy  sanctuary,  enTie  to  resist. 
So  may  heroique  Drake,  whose  worth  gave  wings 

Unto  my  Muse,  that  nere  before  could  fly. 
And  taught  her  tune  these  harsh  discordant  strings 

A  note  above  her  rurall  minstrelsy. 
Live  in  himseire,  and  I  in  him  may  live ; 
Thine  eyes  to  both  vitality  shall  giTe.*'$ 

Beside  his  volume  on  Drake,  Fitzgeffrey  was  the  author  of  a  collection  of 
Latin  epigrams,  in  three  books,  under  the  title  of  ''  Affaniae,"  printed  in  8vo, 
1601,  and  of  a  religious  poem,  called  ''The  Blessed  Birth-day,"  1634,  4to. 
He  lived  highly  respected  both  as  a  poet  and  divine,  and  died  at  his  parsonage- 
house  in  1636-7. 

16.  Fletcher,  Giles,  the  elder  brother  of  Phineas  Fletcher,  was  bom  in 
1588,  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity  at  Oxford,  and  died  at  his  rec- 
tory of  Alderton,  in  Suffolk,  in  1623.  The  production  which  has  given  him 
a  poet*s  fame,  was  published  in  1610,  under  the  title  of  ''  Christ's  Victory  and 
Triumph  in  Heaven  and  Earth  over  and  after  Death,"  Cambridge,  4to.  It  is 
written  in  stanzas  of  eight  lines,  and  divided  into  four  parts,  under  the  appel- 
lations of  **  Christ's  Victory  in  Heaven,  his  Triumph  on  Earth,  his  Triumph 
over  Death,  and  his  Triumph  after  Death." 

This  is  a  poem  which  exhibits  strong  powers  of  description,  and  a  great  com- 

*  Mutes'  library,  1741,  p.  3S3.  t  Cbalmen's  English  Poeta,  toI.  vi.  p.  996. 

%  CcMura  Uteiiria,  vd:  ii.  p.  63.  S  Britidi  Bibliograplier,  No.  VU.  p. "lie. 
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mand  of  language ;  it  is,  however,  occasionally  sullied  by  conceits,  and  by  a 
frequent  play  upon  words,  of  which  the  initial  stanza  is  a  strilung  proof.  Our 
author  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  Spenser,  and  has  in  many  instances  success- 
fully imitated  his  picturesque  mode  of  delineation,  though  be  has  avoided  fol- 
lowing him  in  the  use  of  the  prosopopeia. 

17.  Fletcher,  Phineas,  who  surpassed  his  brother  in  poetical  genius,  took 
his  bachelor's  degree  at  King's  College,  Cambridge,  in  ld04,  and  Us  masters 
degree  in  1608.  Though  his  poems  were  not  published  until  1633,  there  is  con- 
viticing  proof  that  they  were  written  before  1610 ;  for  Giles,  at  the  close  of  his 
*'  Christ's  Victory,*'  printed  in  this  year,  thus  beautifully  alludes  not  only  to  his 
brother's  Purple  Island,  but  to  his  eclogues,  as  previous  compositions :— « 

**  But  let  the  Kentish  lad,  that  lately  Uugfat 
HiH  oaiem  reed  the  trumpets  silver  sound, 
Young  Tkpreili* ;  and  for  his  music  brought 
The  willing  spheres  trom  Hear'n,  to  lead  around 
The  dancing  nymphs  and  swains,  that  sung,  and  crown'd 
Eclectas  Hymen  with  ten  thousand  flowers 
Of  choicest  praise,  and  hunK  her  heav'nly  bow*rt 
.  With  safllron  garlands,  dress'd  for  nuptial  paramours ; 

Let  his  shrill  trumpet,  with  her  silrer  blast 
Of  fair  Eclecta,  and  her  spousal  bed. 
Be  the  sweet  pipe,  and  smooth  encomiast : 
But  my  green  Muse,  hiding  her  younger  head. 
Under  old  Camus*s  flaggy  banks,  that  spread 

Their  willow  lodu  abroad,  and  all  the  day 

With  their  own  Wa*try  shadows  wanton  play  t 
Dares  not  those  high  amours,  and  knre-sidL  songs  assay.**  * 

tt  is,  indeed,  highly  probable,  that  they  were  composed  even  before  he  took 
his  bachelor's  degree ;  for,  in  the  dedication  of  his  ^'  Purple  Island  to  his 
learned  friend,  Edward  Benlowes,  Esq.,  he  terms  them  **raw  essays  of  my 
very  unripe  years,  and  almost  childhood."  f 

The  *'*•  Purple  Island,"  is  an  allegorical  description,  in  twelve  cantos,  of  the 
corporeal  and  intellectual  functions  of  man.  Its  interest  and  effect  have  been 
greatly  injured  by  a  too  minute  investigation  of  anatomical  facts;  the  first  five 
cantos  being  little  else  than  a  lecture  in  rhyme,  and  productive  more  of  disgust 
than  any  other  sensation.  In  the  residue  of  the  poem,  the  bard  bursts  forth 
with  unshackled  splendour,  and  the  passions  and  mental  powers  are  personified 
with  'great  brilliancy  of  imagination,  and  great  warmth  of  colouring.  Like  his 
brother,  however,  he  is  defective  in  taste  ;  the  great  charm  of  composition,  sim- 
plicity, is  too  often  lost  amid  the  mazes  of  quaint  conception  and  meretricious 
ornament.  Yet  are  there  passages  interspersed  through  this  allegory,  of  exqui- 
site tenderness  and  sweetness,  alike  simple  and  correct  in  diction,  chaste  in 
creative  power,  and  melodious  in  versification. 

"The  "  Piscatory  Eclogues,"  to  novelty  of  scenery  add  many  passages  of 
genuine  and  delightful  poetry,  and  the  music  of  the  verse  is  often  highly  gra- 
tifying to  the  ear ;  but  many  of  the  same  faults  are  discernible  in  these  pieces, 
which  we  remarked  in  the  "  Purple  Island ;"  pedantry  and  forced  conceits  occa- 
sionally intrude,  and,  though  the  poet  has  not  injured  the  effect  of  his  delinea- 
tions by  coarseness,  or  rusticity  of  expression,  he  has  sometimes  forgotten  the 
simple  elegance  which  should  designate  the  pastoral  muse. 

Our  author  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Hilgay,  in  Norfolk,  in  1621,  and 
died  there  about  the  year  1650. 

18.  Gasgoigne,  George,  the  son  of  Sir  John  Gascoigne,  was  descended  from 
an  ancient  family  in  Essex,  and  after  a  private  education  under  the  care  of 
Stephen  Nevinson,  L.L.D.,  he  was  sent  to  Cambridge,  and  from  thence  to  Gray's 

«  Cbalmera's  Eflgli»b  Poets,  vol.  vi.  p.  79.  f  Ibid.  toI.  ti.  p.  81. 
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Iniiy  for  the  pnrpose  of  studying  the  law.  Like  many  men,  howerer,  of  warm 
pamons  and  strong  imagination^  he  neglected  his  profession  for  the  amusements 
and  dissipation  of  a  court,  and  having  exhaust^  his  paternal  property,  he 
ioand  himself  under  the  necessity  of  seeking  abroad,  in  a  military  caplacity, 
that  support  which  he  had  failed  to  acquire  at  hiome.  He  accordingly  accepted 
a  Captain's  commission  in  Holland,  in  1572,  under  William  Prince  of  Orange, 
and  haying  signalised  his  courage  at  the  siege  of  Middleburg,  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  captured  by  the  Spaniards  near  Leyden,  and,  after  four  months*  imprison- 
ment, revisited  his  native  country. 

He  now  resumed  his  profession  and  his  apartments  at  Gray's  Inn;  but  in 
1575,  on  his  return  from  accompanying  Queen  Elizabeth  in  her  progress  to 
Kenilworth  Castle,  he  foed  his  residence  at  his  **  poore  house,"  at  Waltham- 
stow,  where  he  employed  himself  in  collecting  and  publishing  his  poems.  He 
was  not  long  destined,  however,  to  enjoy  this  literary  leisure ;  for,  according  to 
George  Whetstone,  who  was  ^^  an  eye-witness  of  his  godly  and  charitable  end 
in  this  world,^*  he  expired  at  Stamford,  in  Lincolnshire,  on  the  7th  of  October, 
1577,  when  he  was  probably  under  forty  years  of  age.* 

The  poetry  of  Gascoigne  was  twice  collected  during  his  life-time;  firstly,  in 
1572,  in  a  quarto  volume,  entitled,  *'  A  Hundredth  sundrie  Flowres  bounde  up 
in  one  smaU  Poesie.  Gathered  partely  (by  translation]  in  the  fyne  outlandish 
Gardins  of  Euripides,  Ovid,  Petrarke,  Ariosto,  and  others :  and  partly  by  inven-« 
tion,  out  of  our  owne  fruitefuU  Orchardes  in  JSnglande  s  Yielding  sundrie  sweet 
savours  of  Tragical,  Comical,  andMorall  Discourses,  both  pleasaunt  and  profit-* 
able  to  the  well  smellyng  noses  of  learned  Readers.  Heritum  petere,  grave.  At 
London,  Imprinted  for  Rlcharde  Smith;**  and  secondly  in  1575,  with  the  title  of 
**  The  Posies  of  George  Gascoigne,  Esquire.  Corrected,  perfected,  and  aug^ 
mented  by  the  Authour.  Tam  Marti,  quam  Mercurio.  Imprinted  at  London 
by  H.  Bynneman,  for  Richard  Smith."  This  edition  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
under  the  appellation  of  *^  Flowers,  Hearbes,  and  Weedes,"  to  which  are  annexed 
**  Certayne  notes  of  Instruction  concerning  the  making  of  verse  or  ryme  in  Eng-- 
lish,  written  at  the  request  of  Master  Edouardo  Donati." 

Besides  these  collections,  Gascoigne  published  separately,  '^  The  Glasse  of  Go- 
vernment. A  Tragical  Comedie,"  1575.  ''  The  Steele  Glass.  A  Satyre,"  1576. 
*'  The  Princely  Pleasures,  at  the  Court  of  Kenelworth,"  1576 ;  and  ''  A  Delicate 
Diet  for  daintie  mouthed  Drunkards,'*  a  prose  tract,  1576.  After  his  death 
ippeared,  in  1586,  his  tracts  entitled,  '*  The  Droome  of  Doomes  day ;  and  in  1587, 
was  given  to  the  world,  a  complete  edition  of  his  works,  in  small  quarto,  black 
letter. 

Gascoigne,  though  patronized  by  several  illustrious  characters,  among  whom 
may  be  enumerated.  Lord  Grey  of  Wilton,  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  and  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  appears  to  have  suffered  so  much  from  the  envy  and  malignity  of  his 
critics,  as  to  induce  him  to  intimate,  that  the  disease  of  which  he  died,  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  irritability  of  mind  resulting  from  these  attacks;  and  yet,  as  lar  as 
we  have  an  opportunity  of  judging,  his  contemporaries  seem  to  have  done  justice 
to  his  talents;  at  least  Gabriel  Harvey  and  Arthur  Hall,  Nash,  Webbe,  and 
Puttenham,  have  together  praised  him  for  his  vdt,  his  imagination,  and  his 
metre;  and  in  the  Glosse  to  Spenser's  Calender,  he  is  styled  '*  the  very  chief  of 
our  late  rymers." 

The  poetry  of  our  author  has  not,  in  modern  times,  met  with  all  the  attention 
which  it  deserves;  specimens,  it  is  true,  have  been  selected  by  Cooper,  Percy, 
Warton,  Headley,  Ellis,  Brydges,  and  Haslewood ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  the 
re-impression  of  1810,  in  Mr.  Chalmers's  English  Poets,  no  edition  of  his  works 
lias  been  published  since  1587.    This  is  the  more  extraordinary,  for,  as  the  in- 

*  For  further  partieukrB  of  his  life  see  Chalmers's  EniHish  Poets,  fol.  ii«  p.  447.  et  seq.,  CemaiA  Lite- 
rvia,  vol.  i.  p.  110,  aod  British  BibliogrApher,  fol.  i  p.  f3. 
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geoious  editor  has  just  remarked,  '*  there  are  three  respects  in  which  his  claims 
to  originality  require  to  be  noticed  as  eras  in  a  history  of  poetry.  His  Steele 
Glass  is  among  the  first  specimens  of  blank  verse  in  our  language;  his  Jocasta 
is  the  second  theatrical  piece  written  in  that  measure;  and  his  Supposes  is  the 
first  comedy  written  in  prose."*  Warton  has  pronounced  him  to  have  *^  much 
exceeded  all  the  poets  of  his  age  in  smoothness  and  harmony  of  versification,  f 
an  encomium  which  particularly  applies  to  fhe  lyrical  portion  of  his  works,  which 
is  indeed  exquisitely  polished,  though  not  altogether  free  from  affectation  and 
antithesis.  Among  these  pieces,  too,  is  to  be  discovered  a  considerable  range  of 
fancy,  much  tenderness  and  glow  of  sentiment,  and  a  frequent  felicity  <tf  expres- 
sion. In  moral  and  didactic  poetry,  he  has  likewise  afforded  us  j^roofs  approach- 
ing to  excellence,  and  his  satire  entitled  ^*  The  Steele  Glass,"  includes  a  curious 
and  minute  picture  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  age. 

To  the  ^*  Supposes"  of  Gascoigne,  a  translation  from  the  Suppotiti  of  Ariosto, 
executed  with  peculiar  neatness  and  ease,  Shakspeare  has  been  indebted  for  a  part 
of  his  plot  of  the  ''  Taming  of  the  Shrew.'* 

10.  Greene,  Robert.  Of  this  ingenious  and  prolific  writer,  we  have  already 
related  so  many  particulars,  that  nothing  more  can  be  wanting  here,  than  a  brief 
character  of  his  poetical  genius.  Were  his  poetry  collected  from  his  various 
pamphlets  and  plays,  of  which  nearly  fifty  are  known  to  be  extant,  a  most  inte- 
resting little  volume  might  be  formed.  The  extreme  rarity,  however,  of  his  pro- 
ductions, may  render  this  an  object  of  no  easy  attainment ;  but  of  its  effect  a  pretty 
accurate  idea  may  be  acquired  from  what  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Beloe,  who,  in 
his  Anecdotes  of  Literature,  has  collected  many  beautiful  specimens  from  the  fol- 
lowing pieces  of  our  author.  ''Tullie*s  Love,  1616;  Penelope*s  Web,  1601 : 
Farewell  to  FoUie,  1617;  Never  Too  Late,  1590;  History  of  Arbasto,  1617; 
Arcadia,  orHenaphor,  1580;  Orphanion,  1500;  Philomela,  1502." 

Though  most  of  the  productions  of  Greene  were  written  to  supply  the  wants  of 
the  passing  hour,  yet  the  poetical  effusions  scattered  through  his  works  betray 
few  marks  of  haste  or  slovenliness,  and  many  of  them,  indeed,  may  be  classed 
among  the  most  polished  and  eminent  of  their  day.  To  much  warmth  and  ferti- 
lity of  fancy,  they  add  a  noble  strain  of  feeling  and  enthusiasm ,  together  with 
many  exquisite  touches  of  the  pathetic,  and  so  many  impressive  lessons  of  mo- 
rality, as,  in  a  great  measure,  to  atone  for  the  licentiousness  of  several  of  his 
prose  tracts.:}^ 

20,  Hall,  Joseph,  Bishop  of  Exeter  and  Norwich,  was  born  on  the  first  of 
July,  1574,  at  Brestow  Park,  Leicestershire.  He  was  admitted  of  Emanuel  Col-^ 
lege,  Cambridge,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  when  twenty-three  years  old,  pub- 
lished his  satires,  under  the  title  of  Yirgidemiarum,  Sixe  Bookes.  First  Three 
Bookes  of  Tooth-less  Satyrs:  1.  Poetical;  2.  Academicall;  3.  Moral:  printed 
by  T.  Creede  for  R.  Dexter,  1507.  The  Three  last  Bookes  of  Byting  Satyrs,  by 
R.  Bradock  for  Dexter,  1508.  Both  parts  were  reprinted  together  in  1509,  and 
have  conferred  upon  their  author  a  just  claim  to  the  appellation  of  one  of  our 
earliest  and  best  satiric  poets.  Of  the  legitimate  satire,  indeed,  he  appears  to  have 
given  us  the  first  example,  an  honour  upon  which  he  justly  prides  himself,  for,  in 
the  opening  of  his  prologue,  he  tells  us 

^  I  first  adventure,  with  fool-hardy  might. 
To  tread  the  steps  or  perilous  despight : 
I  first  adyenture,  follow  me  who  list, 
And  be  the  second  English  satirist." 

On  the  republication  of  the  Yirgidemiarum  at  Oxford,  in  1752,  Gray,  in  a  let- 

*  Chahner8*8  English  Poets,  vol.  ii.  p.  455.  f  Obsenrations  on  the  Fairy  Queen,  toI.  ii.  p.  168. 

^  The  reprint  which  ha8  just  appeared  of  our  author's  **  Philomela,"  is  a  proof,  however,  that  his  pwfe 
was  occasionally  the  medium  of  sound  instruction ;  for  the  moral  of  this  piece  is  unexceptionable.  We 
nay  also  remark,  that  the  confessions  wrung  from  him  in  the  hour  of  repentance  are  highly  monitory,  and 
calculated  to  make  the  most  powerful  and  salutary  impression. 
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ter  to  Dr.  Wharton,  speaking  of  these  satires,  says,  'Uhey  are  full  of  spirit  and 
poetry*  as  much  of  the  Grst  as  Dr. Donne,  and  far  more  of  the  latter;'*  and 
Warton,  at  the  commencement  of  of  an  elaborate  and  extended  critique  on  Hall's 
poetic  genius,  in  the  Fragment  of  his  fourth  volume  of  the  History  of  English 
Poetry,  gives  the  following  very  discriminative  character  of  these  satires.  They 
^'  are  marked,*'  he  observes,  *'  with  a  classical  precision,  to  which  English  poetry 
had  yet  rarely  attained.  They  are  replete  witb  animation  of  style  and  sentiment. 
The  animation  of  the  satirist  is  always  the  result  of  good  sense.  Nor  are  the 
thorns  of  severe  invective  unmiied  with  the  flowers  of  pure  poetty.  The  charac- 
ters are  delineated  in  strong  and  lively  colouring,  and  their  discriminations  are 
touched  with  tlie  masterly  traces  of  genuine  humour.  The  versification  is  equally 
energetic  and  elegant,  and  the  fabric  of  the  couplets  appioaches  to  the  modern 
standard.  It  is  no  inconsiderable  proof  of  a  genius  predominating  over  the 
genera]  taste  of  an  age  when  every  preacher  was  a  punster,  to  have  written  verses, 
where  laughter  was  to  be  raised,  and  the  reader  to  be  entertained  with  sallies  of 
pleasantry,  without  quibbles  and  conceits.  His  chief  fault  is  obscurity,  arising 
from  a  remote  phraseology,  constrained  combinations,  unfamiliar  allusions,  ellip- 
tical apostrophes,  and  abruptness  of  expression.  Perhaps  some  will  think  that 
his  manner  betrays  too  much  of  the  laborious  exactness  and  pedantic  anxiety  of 
the  scholar  and  the  student.  Aribsto  in  Italian,  and  Regnier  in  French,  were 
now  almost  the  only  writers  of  satire;  and  I  believe  there  had  been  an  English 
translation  of  Ariosto*s  Satires.  But  Hall's  acknowledged  patterns  are  Juvenal 
and  Persius,  not  without  some  touches  of  the  urbanity  of  Horace.  His  parodies 
of  these  poets,  or  rather  his  adaptations  of  ancient  to  modern  manners,  a  mode  of 
imitation  not  unhappily  practised  by  Oldham,  Rochester,  and  Pope,  discover 
great  facility  and  dexterity  of  invention.  The  moral  gravity  and  the  censorial 
declamation  of  Juvenal  he  frequently  enlivens  with  a  train  of  more  refined  re- 
fleetion,  or  adorns  with  a  novelty  and  variety  of  images."  * 

The  Satires  of  Hall  exhibit  a  very  minute  and  curious  picture  of  the  literature 
and  manners,  the  follies  and  vices  of  his  times,  and  numerous  quotations  in  the 
course  of  our  work  will  amply  prove  the  wit,  the  sagacity,  and  the  elegance  of  his 
Muse.  Poetry  was  the  occupation  merely  of  his  youth,  tiie  vigour  and  decline  of 
his  days  being  employed  in  the  composition  of  professional  works,  calculated,  by 
their  piety,  eloquence,  and  originality,  to  promote  in  the  most  powerful  manner 
the  best  interets  of  morality  and  religion.  This  great  and  good  man  died,  after 
a  series  of  persecution  from  the  republican  party,  at  his  Httle  estate  at  Heigiiam, 
near  Norwich,  on  the  8th  of  September,  1656,  and  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his 

age. 

21 .  IIarington,  Sir  John.  Among  the  numerous  translators  of  the  Elizabethan 
period,  this  gentleman  merits  peculiar  notice,  as  having,  through  the  medium  of 
his  Ariosto,  **  enriched  our  poetry  by  a  communication  of  new  stores  of  fiction 
and  imagination,  both  of  the  romantic  and  comic  species,  of  Gothic  machinery  and 
familiar  manners."  f  His  version  of  the  Orlando  Furioso,  of  which  the  first  edi- 
tion was  published  in  1591,  procured  him  a  large  share  of  celebrity.  Stowe,  in 
his  Annals,  has  classed  him  among  those  excellent  poets  which  worthily  flourish 
in  their  own  works,  and  lived  together  in  Queen  Elizabeth*s  reign;'*  and  Fuller,  :f: 
Philips,  Drydcn,  and  others,  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  have  spoken 
of  him  in  terms  of  similar  commendation.  In  point  of  poetical  execution,  however, 
his  translation,  whatever  might  be  its  incidental  operation  on  our  poetic  literature, 
must  now  be  considered  as  vulgar,  tame,  and  inaccurate.  Sir  John  was  born  at 
Kelston  near  Bath,  in  1561,  and  died  there  in  1612,  aged  fifty-one.  His  ^'  Epi- 
grams," in  four  Books,  were  published  after  his  death;  first  in  1615,  when  the 

•  Chalmera's  English  PoeU,  vol.  v.  p.  226.  -j;  Warton's  Hist,  of  Rngllsh  Poorly,  vol.  iii  p.  4S5. 

X  This  writer  terni!!!  Sir  John  ^om*  of  the  most  ineenioiis  poets  of  our  Englisn  nntion,*^  and  says  ^  he  was 
A  Po4*t  in  all  things,  mve  in  his  wealth,  leaving  a  fair  estate  to  a  learned  and  religious  stm.** — Worthies', 
(lart  iii.  p.  28. 
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fourth  book  alone  was  printed;  again  in  1618,  including  the  whole  collection; 
and  a  third  time  in  1625,  small  8vo.  The  poetical  merit  of  these  pieces  is  very 
trifling,  but  they  throw  light  upon  contemporary  character  and  manners. 

22.  JoNSON,  Benjamin.  Of  this  celebrated  poet,  the  friend  and  companion  of 
Shakspeare,  a  very  brief  notice,  and  limited  to  his  minor  pieces,  will  here  be  ne- 
cessary, as  his  dramatic  works  and  some  circumstances  of  his  life  will  hereafter 
occupy  their  duo  share  of  attention.  His  poems  were  divided  by  himself  into 
"  Epigrams,"  *  '*Tho  Forest,"  *  '*  Under-woods,"  and  a  translation  of  **  Horace's 
Art  of  Poctrie;"  to  which  his  late  editors  have  added,  *^  Miscellaneous  Pieces." 
The  general  cast  of  these  poems  is  not  such  as  will  recommend  them  to  a  modern 
ear;  they  are  but  too  often  cold  and  aflected;  but  occasionally,  instances  of  a 
description  the  very  reverse  of  these  epithets  are  to  be  found,  where  simplicity 
and  beauty  of  expression  constitute  the  prominent  features.  It  is  chiefly,  if  not 
altogether,  among  his  minor  pieces  in  the  lyric  measure  that  we  meet  with  this 
peculiar  neatness  and  concinnity  of  diction :  thus,  in  "  The  Forest,"  the  lines 
from  Catullus,  beginning  **  Come,  my  Celia,  let  us  prove,"  and  the  well-known 
song 

**  Drink  to  me  ooly  with  thine  eyes  ;** 

in  the  *^  Underwoods,"  the  stanzas  commencing 

**  For  LoTe'8  sake  kisse  me  once  again  ;^ 
**  Or  scorne,  or  pittie  on  me  take  ;*^ 

and,  among  his  ^'  Songs,"  these  with  the  initial  lines 

^  Queene  and  huntresse,  chaste  and  faire  ;** 
**  Still  to  be  neat,  still  to  be  drest ;"" 

arc  striking  proofs  of  these  excellencies. 

We  must  also  remark  that,  among  his  ''Epistles"  and  ''  Miscellaneous  Pieces,'* 
there  arc  discoverable  a  few  very  conspicuous  examples  of  the  union  of  correct 
and  nervous  sentiment  with  singular  force  and  dignity  of  elocution.  Of  this  happy 
combination,  the  lines  to  the  Memory  of  Shakspeare,  an  eulogium  which  will 
claim  our  attention  in  a  future  page,  may  be  quoted  as  a  brilliant  model. 

23.  Lodge,  Thomas,  M.  1).  This  gentleman,  though  possessing  celebrity,  in 
his  day,  as  a  physician,  is  chiefly  entitled  to  the  attention  of  posterity  as  a  poet. 
He  was  a  native  of  Lincolnshire,  and  born  about  1556;  educated  at  Oxford,  of 
which  he  became  a  member  about  1573,  and  died  of  the  plague  at  London,  in 
September,  1625.  He  has  the  double  honour  of  being  the  first  who  published,  in 
our  language,  a  Collection  of  Satires,  so  named,  and  of  having  suggested  to  Shak- 
speare the  plot  of  his  As  You  Like  It.  Philips,  in  his  Theatrum  Poetarum,  cha- 
racterises him  as  **  one  of  the  writers  of  those  pretty  old  pastoral  songs,  which 
were  very  much  the  strain  of  those  times ;"  but  as  strangely  overlooked  his  sati- 
rical powers;  these,  however,  have  been  noticed  by  Meres,  who  remarks,  that "  as 
Horace,  Lueilius,  Juvenal,  Persius  and  Lucullus  are  the  best  for  Satyre  among  the 
Latins,  so  with  us  in  the  same  faculty,  these  are  chiefe  :  Piers  Plowman,  Lodge, 
Hall  of  Emmanuel  Colledge  in  Cambridge,  the  author  of  Pigmalion's  Image,  etc.  f 
The  work  which  gives  him  precedence,  as  a  writer  of  professed  satires,  is  en- 
titled **  A  Fig  for  Momus;  containing  pleasant  Varietie,  included  in  satyrs, 
Eclogues,  and  Epistles,  by  T.  L.  of  Lincolnes  Inne,  Gent."  1595.  :|:  It  is  dedi- 
cated to  **  William,  Earle  of  Darbie,"  and  though  published  two  years  before  the 

*  The  popularity  of  these  epijrratns,  notwithvtandin:!:  their  poetical  mediocrity,  mnv  be  estimated  from 
the  opinion  of  Uie  publisher  of  the  edition  of  1625.  "  If  in  f)octry/'  he  remarks,  "  heraldry  were  admitted, 
he  would  be  found  in  happiness  of  wit  m-ar  allied  to  the  great  Sidney  :  yet  but  near ;  for  the  Apix  of  the 
Ccelum  Empyrium  is  not  more  inaccessible,  than  is  the  height  of  Sidney's  poesy,  which  by  imagiualion  we 
may  approach,  by  imitation  never  attain  to.*^ — Vide  NugaB  Antiqua;,  vol.  i.  p.  xxiii. 

■\  UelocN  Anecdotes  of  Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  114.  ^  Ibid.  p.  115. 
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appearance  of  Hall's  Satires,  possesses  a  spirit,  ease  and  harmony,  which  that 
more  celebrated  poet  has  not  surpassed.  Than  the  following  lines,  selected  from 
the  Grst  satire,  we  know  few  which,  in  the  same  department,  can  establish  a  better 
claim  to  vigour,  truth,  and  melody  :  — 

^  All  men  are  'willing  with  the  world  to  haulte, 
But  no  man  takes  delight  to  knowe  his  faulte*-* 
Tell  bleer-eid  Linus  that  his  sight  is  cleere, 
Heelc  pawne  himselfe  to  buy  thee  bread  and  beere ; — 
Find  me  a  niggard  that  doth  want  the  shift 
To  call  his  cursed  avarice  good  thrift ; 
A  rakchell  sworne  to  prodigalitie, 
That  dares  not  terme  it  liberalitie ; 
A  letcher  that  hath  lost  both  flesh  and  fame. 
That  holds  not  letcberie  a  pleasant  game  :*- 
Thus  with  the  world,  the  world  dissembles  still, 
And  to  their  own  confusions  follow  will, 
Holding  it  true  felicitie  to  flie. 
Not  from  the  sinne,  but  from  the  seeing  eie."  * 

The  debt  of  Shakspeare  to  our  author  is  to  be  found  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  '^  Ro- 
salynde :  Euphucs  Golden  Legacie,  found  after  his  Death  in  his  Cell  at  Silexdra, 
by  T.  L.  Gent/*  The  poetical  pieces  interspersed  through  this  tract  correspond 
with  the  character  given  of  Lodge's  composition  by  Phillips;  for  they  are  truly 
pastoral,  and  are  finished  in  a  style  of  great  sweetness,  delicacy,  and  feeling. 
Want  of  taste,  or  want  of  intimacy  with  this  production,  has  induced  Mr.  Steevens 
to  give  a  very  improper  estimate  of  it;  **  Shakspeare,"  he  remarks,  "  has  followed 
Lodge*s  novel  more  exactly  than  is  his  general  custom  when  he  is  indebted  to  such 
worthless  originals;  and  has  sketched  some  of  his  principal  characters,  and 
borrowed  a  few  expressions  fram  it." 

The  poetry  of  Lodge  is  to  be  gleaned  from  his  pamphlets ;  particularly  from  the 
two  which  we  have  mentioned,  and  from  the  two  now  to  be  enumerated,  namely, 
**  Phillis :  honoured  with  pastorall  sonnets,  elegies  and  amorous  delights.  Where* 
unto  is  annexed,  the  tragicall  complaynt  of  Elstred,"  1593,  4to,  and  *'  A  most 
pleasant  historie  of  Glaucus  and  Scilla :  with  many  excellent  poems,  and  delec-* 
table  sonnets,"  lOlO,  4to.  He  contributed,  likewise,  to  the  Collection  termed 
**  The  Phoenix  Nest,"  1593,  and  **  England's  Helicon,"  1600 ;  and  in  the  Preface, 
by  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  to  the  third  edition  of  the  latter  Miscellany,  so  just  a 
tribute  is  paid  to  his  genius  as  imperatively  demands  insertion;  more  particularly 
if  we  consider  the  obscurity  into  which  this  poet  has  fallen.  "In  ancient  writings," 
observes  the  critic,  "  we  frequently  meet  with  beautiful  passages;  but  whole 
compositions  are  seldom  free  from  the  most  striking  inequalities;  from  inhar- 
monious verses;  from  lame,  or  laboured  and  quaint  expressions;  and  creeping 
or  obscure  thoughts.  In  Lodge  we  find  whole  pastorals  and  odes,  which  have  all 
the  ease,  polish,  and  elegance  of  a  modern  author.  How  natural  is  the  sentiment, 
and  how  sweet  the  expression  of  the  following  in  '  Old  Damon's  Pastoral  :* 


**  Homely  hearts  do  harbour  quiet ; 

Little  fear,  and  mickle  solace ; 
States  suspect  their  bed  and  diet ; 

Fear  and  crafl  do  haunt  the  palace. 
Little  would  i,  little  want  I, 

Where  the  mind  and  store  agreelh ; 
Smallest  oamfort  is  not  scanty  ; 

Least  he  longs  that  litUe  seeth. 


Time  hath  been  that  I  have  longed. 

Foolish  1  to  like  of  folly, 
To  converse  where  honour  thronged, 

To  my  pleasures  linked  wholly : 
Now  I  see,  and  seeing  sorrow 

That  the  day  consnm'd  returns  not : 
Who  dare  trust  upon  to-morrow. 

When  nor  time  nor  life  sojourns  not ! 


*'  How  charmingly  he  breaks  out  in  *  The  Solitary  Shepherd's  Song :'  — 

**  O  shady  vale,  O  fair  enriched  meads, 

O  sacred  flowers,  sweet  fields,  and  rising  mountains ; 
O  painted  flowers,  green  herbs  where  Flora  treads. 
Refreshed  by  wanton  winds  and  watry  fountains ! " 


*  Vide  Beloe  on  Scarce  Books,  vol.  ii.  p.  115^117. 
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''  Is  there  one  word  or  even  accent  obsolete  in  this  picturesque  and  truly  poe-^ 
tical  stanza? 

*'  But  if  such  a  tender  and  moral  fancy  be  ever  allowed  to  trifle,  is  there  any 
thing  of  the  same  kind  in  the  whole  compass  of  English  poetry  more  exquisite, 
more  delicately  imagined,  or  expressed  with  more  finished  and  happy  artifice  of 
language,  than  Rosalind's  Madrigal,  beginning  — 

**  Love  in  my  bosom,  like  a  bee. 

Doth  snck  his  sweet : 
Now  with  his  win^  he  plays  with  me. 

Now  with  his  feet. 
Within  mine  eyes  he  makes  his  rest ; 
His  bed  amidst  my  tender  breast ; 
My  kisses  are  hit  daily  feast ; 
And  yet  he  robs  me  of  my  rest. 

Ah,  wanton,  will  ye  ?  *— 

*'  Compare  Dr.  Lodge  not  only  with  his  contemporaries  but  his  successors^ 
and  who,  except  Breton,  has  so  happily  anticipated  the  taste,  simplicity,  and 
purity  of  the  most  refined  age/*  * 

Beside  his  miscellaneous  poetry,  Lodge  published  two  dramatic  pieces,f  and 
may  be  considered  as  a  voluminous  prose  writer.  Seven  of  his  prose  tracts  are 
described  by  Mr.  Beloe,:{:  and  he  translated  the  works  of  Josephus  and  Luc.  An. 
Seneca. 

24.  Maelow,  Chbistopher.  As-  the  fame  of  this  poet,  though  once  in  high 
repute  as  a  dramatic  writer,  is  now  supported  merely  by  one  of  his  miscellaneous 
pieces,  which  is,  indeed,  of  exquisite  beauty,  it  has  been  thought  necessary 
briefly  to  introduce  him  here  ,  a  more  extended  notice  being  deferred  to  a  subse- 

Suent  page.  His  earliest  attempt  appeared  in  1587,  when  he  was  about  twenty- 
ve  years  of  age,  in  a  Translation  of  Coluthus*s  Rape  of  Helen  into  English  rhyme. 
This  was  followed  by  *'Certaine  of  Ovid's  Elegies,"  licensed  in  1593,  but  not 
printed  until  1596.  His  next  and  happiest  version  was  given  to  the  public  in 
1598,  under  the  title  of  **  The  Loves  of  Hero  and  Leander,"  being,  like  the 
preceding,  a  posthumous  publication  :  for  the  author  died  prematurely  in  1593, 
leaving  this  translation,  of  which  the  original  is  commonly  but  erroneously  as- 
cribed to  MusaBus,  unfmished.  Phillips,  in  his  character  of  Marlow,  comparing 
him  with  Shakspeare,  says,  that  he  resembled  him  not  only  in  his  dramati< 
circumstances,  *'  but  also  because  in  his  begun  poem  of  Hero  and  Leandcr, 
he  seems  to  have  a  resemblance  of  that  clean  and  unsophisticated  wit,  which 
is  natural  to  that  incomparable  poet.'*  Marlow  translated  also  *'  Lucans  firsf 
booke,  line  for  line,'*  in  blank  verse,  which  was  licensed  in  1593,  and  printed 
in  1600 ;  but  the  production  which  has  given  him  a  claim  to  immortality,  and 
which  has  retained  its  popularity  even  to  the  present  day,  first  made  its  appearance 
in  **  England's  Helicon,"  under  the  appellation  of  The  Passionate  Shepheard  io 
his  Love."  Of  an  age  distinguished  for  the  excellence  of  its  rural  poetry,  this 
is,  without  doubt,  the  most  admirable  and  finished  pastoral. 

25.  Mabston,  John,  who  has  a  claim  to  introduction  here,  from  his  powers 
as  a  satirical  poet.  In  1598,  he  published  **  The  Metamorphosis,  or  Pigmalion's 
Image.  And  certaine  Satyres."  Of  these  the  former  is  an  elegant  and  luxu- 
rious description  of  a  well-known  fable,  and  to  this  sportive  eflusion  Shakspeare 
seems  to  allude  in  his  Measure  for  Measure,  where  Lucio  exclaims,  **  What, 
is  there  none  of  Pygmalion's  images,  newly  made  woman,  to  be  had  now?" 
(Act.  iii.  sc.2.)  His  fame  as  a  satirist  was  established  the  year  following,  by  the 
appearance  of  his  **  Scourge  of  Villanie.    Three  Bookes  of  Satyres." 

A  reprint  of  these  pieces  was  given   to   the  world  by  Mr.  Bowles,  in   the 

*  British  Biblographcr,  No.  II.    Preface  to  Enjfland's  Helicou,  p.  6,  7.' 

f  Uiographia  JDramatica,  vol.  i.  p.  287.  e<Ut.  1782.  %  Vol.  ii.  p.  159.  et  seq. 
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year  1764,  who  terms  the  author  the  '*  British  Persius/*  and  adds,  that  very 
little  is  recorded  of  him  with  certainty.  **  Antony  a  Wood,"  he  remarks,  "who 
is  generally  exact  in  his  accounts  of  men,  and  much  to  be  rehed  upon,  is  remark- 
ably deficient  with  respect  to  him  ;  indeed  there  seems  to  be  little  reason  to  think 
he  was  of  Oxford  :  it  is  certain  from  his  works,  that  he  was  of  Cambridge,  where 
he  was  contemporary  with  Mr.  Hall,  with  whom,  as  it  appears  from  his  satyre, 
called  Reactio,  and  from  the  Scourge  of  Villa nie,  sat.  10,  he  had  some  dispute. 
— It  has  not  been  generally  known  w  ho  was  the  author  of  Pigmalion  and  the 
five  satyres  :  but  that  they  belong  to  Marston  is  clear  from  the  sixth  and  tenth 
satyres  of  the  Scourge  of  Yillanie  :  and  to  this  may  be  added  the  evidence  of  the 
collector  of  England's  Parnassus,  printed  1600,  who  cites  the  five  first  lines  of 
the  Dedication  to  opinion,  prefixed  to  Pigmalion  by  the  name  of  J.  Marston, 
p.  221." 

"  These  satyres,"  says  Mr.  Warton,  '*in  his  observations  on  Spenser,  contain 
many  well  drawn  characters,  and  several  good  strokes  of  a  satirical  genius,  but 
are  not,  upon  the  whole,  so  finished  and  classical  as  Bishop  HalFs:  the  truth  is, 
they  were  satirists  of  a  different  cast :  Hall  turned  his  pen  against  his  contemporary 
writers,  and  particularly  versifiers;  Marston  chiefly  inveighed  against  the  growing 
foibles  and  vices  of  the  age." 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  want  of  polish  in  the  satirical  muse  of  Marston,  which 
seems,  notwithstanding,  the  result  rather  of  design  than  inability;  for  the  versifi- 
cation of  *'  Pigmalion's  Image,"  is  in  many  of  its  parts  highly  melodious.  Strength, 
verging  upon  coarseness,  is,  however,  the  characteristic  of  the  '*  Scourge  of  Vil- 
lanie,"  and  may  warrant  the  assertion  of  the  author  of  **  The  Returne  from  Par- 
nassus," that  he  was  "a  ruffian  in  his  stile."*  Yet  he  is  highly  complimented 
by  Fitz-Geofiry,  no  mean  judge  of  poetical  merit,  who  declares  that  he  is 


**  satyrarnm  proxima  prima?, 


Primaque,  fas  primas  si  numerare  duas.**t 

26.  NiccoLS,  Richard.  This  elegant  poet  was  born  in  1584,  was  entered  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  1602,  and  took  his  bachelor*s  degree  in  1606.  In 
1607,  he  published  **  The  Cuckow,  a  Poem,"  in  the  couplet  measure,  which  displays 
very  vivid  powers  of  description.  His  next  work  was  a  new  and  enlarged  edition 
of  **The  Mirror  for  Magistrates,"  dated  1610,  and  to  which,  as  a  third  and  last 
part,  he  has  added,  with  a  distinct  title,  '*  A  Winter  Night's  Vision.  Being  an 
Addition  of  such  Princes,  especially  famous,  who  were  exempted  in  the  former 
Historic.  By  Richard  Niccols,  Oxon.  Magd.  Hall,  etc.*'  This  supplement 
consists  of  an  Epistle  to  the  Reader,  a  Sonnet  to  Lord  Charles  Howard,  an  Induc-^ 
tioD,  and  the  Lives  of  King  Arthur;  Edmund  Ironside ;  Prince  Alfred;  Godwin, 
Earl  of  Kent;  Robert  Curthose ;  King  Richard  the  First;  King  John;  King  Edward 
the  Second ;  the  two  young  Princes  murdered  in  the  Tower,  and  King  Richard  the 
Third;  a  selection,  to  which,  with  little  accordancy,  he  has  subjoined,  in  the  oc- 
tave stanza,  a  poem  entitled  ** England's  Eliza:  or  the  victorious  and  triumphant 
reigne  of  that  virgin  empresse  of  sacred  memorie,  Elizabeth  Queene  of  Eng- 
lande,  etc."  This  is  preceded  by  a  Sonnet  to  Lady  Elizabeth  Clere,  and  Epistle 
to  the  Reader,  and  an  Induction. 

Niccols*  addition  to  this  popular  series  of  Legends  n^erlts  considerable  praise, 
exhibiting  many  touches  of  the  pathetic,  and  several  highly-^wrought  proofs  of  a 
strong  and  picturesque  imagination.  In  the  Legend  of  Richard  the  Third,  he 
appears  to  have  studied  with  great  elTect  the  Drama  of  Shaksneare. 

In  1615,  our  author  published  '^Monodia:  or,  Waltham^s  Complaint  upon  the 
Death  of  the  most  virtuous  and  noble  Lady,  late  deceased,  the  Lady  Honor  Hay ;" 
and  in  the  subsequent  year,  an  elaborate  poem,  under  the  title  of  '*  London's  Ar- 
tillery, briefly  containing  the  noble  practise  of  that  worthie  Societie;  with  the 

*  Aocient  Brititb  Drama,  vol.  l  p.  49.  f  Afikiiia\lib.  ii.   Ad  Joliannen  MarsUHuum. 
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modernc  and  ancient  martiall  exercises,  natures  of  armes,  vertue  of  Magistrates, 
Antiquitie,  Glorio  and  Chronographie  of  this  honourable  Cittie.*'  4to.  This 
work,  dedicated  to  ^^the  Right  Honourable  Sir  John  Jolles,  Knight,  Lord 
Maior,"  etc.  is  introduced  by  two  Sonnets,  a  Preface  to  the  Reader,  and  a  me- 
trical Induction ;  it  consists  of  ten  cantos,  in  couplets,  with  copious  illustrative 
notes;  but,  in  point  of  poetical  execution,  is  greatly  inferior  to  hisCuckow,  and 
Winter  Night's  Vision.  Niccols,  after  residing  several  years  at  Oxford,  left  that 
University  for  the  capital,  where,  records  Wood,  he  **  obtained  an  employment 
suitable  to  his  faculty.*' 

27.  Raleigh,  Sir  Walter.  Of  this  great,  this  high-minded,  but  unfortunate 
man,  it  will  not  be  expected  that,  in  his  military,  naval,  or  political  character, 
any  detail  should  here  be  given ;  it  is  only  with  Sir  Walter,  as  a  poet,  that  we  are 
at  present  engaged,  and  therefore,  after  stating  that. he  was  born  in  1552,  at  Hayes 
Farm,  in  the  parish  of  Rudley  in  Devonshire,  and  that,  to  the  eternal  disgrace  of 
James  the  First,  he  perished  on  a  scalTold  in  1618,  we  proceed  to  record  tlie  sin- 
gular circumstance,  that,  until  theyear  1813,  no  lover  of  our  literature  has  thought 
it  necessary  to  collect  his  poetry.  The  task,  however,  has  at  length  been  perform- 
ed, in  a  most  elegant  and  pleasing  manner,  by  Sir  Egerton  Rrydges,*  and  wc 
have  only  to  regret  that  the  pieces  which  he  has  been  able  to  throw  together, 
should  prove  so  few.  Yet  we  may  be  allowed  to  express  some  surprise,  that  two 
poems  quoted  as  Sir  Walter's  in  Sir  Egerton's  edition  of  Phillips's  "'Theatrum 
Foetarum,"  should  not  have  found  a  plac^  in  this  collection.  Of  these,  the  first 
is  attributed  to  Raleigh,  on  the  authority  of  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  and  is 
entitled,  **Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  the  Unquiet  Rest  of  his  last  Sickness,"  a  pro- 
duction equally  admirable  for  its  sublimity  and  Christian  morality,  and  for  the 
strength  and  concinnity  of  its  expression;  the  second,  of  which  the  closing 
couplet  is  quoted  by  Puttenham  as  our  author's,  is  given  entire  by  Oldys  from  a 
transcriptby  Lady  Isabella  Thynne,  where  it  is  designated  as  **TheExcuse  written 
by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  his  younger  years,"  and  though  vitiated  by  conceit, 
appears  to  be  well  authenticated.  These,  together  with  two  fragments  preserved 
by  Puttenham, •{•  would  have  proved  welcome  additions  to  the  volume,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  his  **  Cynthia,"  a  poem  in  praise  of  the  Queen,  and  now  lost, 
might  probably  have  included  all  that  has  been  attributed  to  the  muse  of  Raleigh. 

The  poetry  of  our  bard  seems  to  have  been  highly  valued  in  his  own  days;  Put- 
tenham says,  that  **for  dittie  and  amorous  ode,  I  finde  Sir  Walter  Rawleygh's 
vayne  most  loftie,  insolent,  and  passionate;"  and  Bolton  affirms,  that  **  the  English 
poems  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  are  not  easily  to  be  mended;"  :}:  opinions  which, 
even  in  the  nineteenth  century,  a  perusal  of  his  poems  will  tend  to  confirm.  Of 
vigour  of  diction,  and  moral  energy  of  thought,  the  pieces  entitled,  *'A  Description 
of  the  Country's  Recreations;"  a  **  Vision  upon  the  Fairy  Queen;"  the  ''Fare- 
well," and  the  Lines  written  in  **  his  last  Sickness,"  may  be  quoted  as  exemplars : 
and  for  amatory  sweetness,  and  pastoral  simplicity,  few  elTorts  will  be  found  to 
surpass  the  poems  distinguished  as  **Phillida's  Love-call;"  **  The  Shepherd's  De- 
scription of  Love ;"  the  **  Answer  to  Marlow,"  and  "The  Silent  Lover." 

The  general  estimate  of  Raleigh  as  a  poet,  has  been  sketched  by  Sir  E.  Brydges 
with  his  usual  felicity  ofillustration,  and  as  theimpression  with  which  he  has  fa- 
voured the  public  is  very  limited,  and  must  necessarily  soon  become  extremely 
scarce,  a  transcript  from  this  portion  of  his  introductory  mattter  will  have  its  due 
value  with  the  reader. 

*'  Do  I  pronounce  Raleigh  a  poet?  Not,  perhaps,  in  the  judgment  of  a  severe  criticism. 
Raleigh,  in  his  better  days,  was  too  much  occupied  in  action  to  have  cultivated  all  (he  powers  or  a 
poet,  vbich  require  solitude  and  perpetual  meditation,  and  a  refinement  of  sensibility,  such  as 
intercourse  with  business  and  the  world  deadens! 


*  u> 


The  Poems  of  Sir  Walter  Roleich  :  now  first  collected.    With  a  Biographical  and  Critical  latro- 
<luclion:»»  Dedicated  to  Williaoi  Bollantl.  E«q. 
f  Arte  of  English  Pocfiie,  reprint,  p  \Co.  167.  %  P!iillips\  Thcatrum  apud  Brydges,  p.  269. 
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"  But,  perhaps,  U  will  be  pleaded,  that  his  long  years  of  Imprlftoninent  gave  him  leisure  for 
mediUiUuo,  more  iban  enough  !     Il  ha«  been  bcaulirully  said  by  Lovelace,  thai 

**  Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make, 
Nor  iron  bars  a  cage/' 

so  long  as  the  mind  is  free.  Bui  broken  spirits,  and  indescribable  injuries  and  misfortunes  do  not 
agree  with  the  fervour  required  by  the  Muse.  Hope,  thai  '  sings  of  promised  pleasure/  could 
never  visit  him  in  his  dreary  bondage:  and  Ambition,  whose  lights  had  hiibflito  led  him  through 
diflicaliiesand  dangers  and  sufferings,  must  now  have  kept  entirely  aloof  (W>m  one,  whose  fetters 
disabled  him  to  follo\vas  a  votary  in  her  train.  Images  of  rural  beauty,  quiet,  and  freedoa  might, 
perhaps,  have  added,  by  the  contrast,  to  the  poignancy  of  his  present  painful  situation;  and  he 
might  rather  prefer  the  severity  of  mental  labour  in  unravelling  tbetfreary  and  comfortless  records 
of  perpleiing  History  in  remote  ages  of  war  and  bloodshed,  than  to  quicken  his  sensibilities  by 
lingering  amid  the  murmurs  of  Clysian  waterfalls ! 

"  There  are  times  when  we  dare  not  stir  our  feelings  or  our  fancies;  when  the  only  mode  of 
reconciling  ourselves  to  the  eicruciating  pressure  of  our  sorrows  is  the  encouragement  of  a  dull 
apathy,  which  will  allow  none  but  the  coarser  powers  of  the  intellect  to  operate. 

'*  The  production  of  an  Heroic  Poem  would  have  nobly  employed  this  illustrious  Hero*s 
mighty  faculties,  during  the  lamentable  years  of  his  unjust  Incarceration.  But  could  he  delight 
lo  dwell  on  the  tale  of  Heroes,  to  whom  the  result  of  Heroism  had  been  oppression,  imprisonment, 
ruin,  and  condemnation  to  death  ? 

**  We  have  no  proof  that  Raleigh  possessed  the  copious,  vivid,  and  creative  powers  of  Spenser ; 
nor  is  it  probable  that  any  cultivation  would  have  brought  forth  from  him  fruit  equally  rich.  But 
even  in  the  careless  fragments  now  presented  to  the  reader,  i  think  we  can  perceive  some  traits 
of  attraction  and  excellence  which,  perhaps,  even  Spenser  wanted.  If  less  divcrsiGed  than  that 
gifted  bard,  he  would,  I  think,  have  sometimes  been  more  forcible  and  sablirae.  His  imngcs 
would  ba?e  been  more  gigantic,  and  his  reflections  more  daring.  With  all  his  menial  attention 
keenly  bent  on  the  busy  state  of  existing  things  in  political  society,  the  range  of  his  thoughts  had 
been  lowered  down  to  practical  wisdom ;  but  other  habits  of  intellectual  exercise,  excursions  into 
the  ethereal  Gclds  of  Action,  and  converse  with  the  spirits  which  inhabit  those  upper  regions, 
would  have  given  a  grasp  and  a  colour  to  his  conceptions  as  magnificent  as  the  fortitude  of  his 
soul ! "  • 

28  Sackville,  Thomas,  Lord  Biickhurst,  was  born  at  Withyam,  in  Sussex,  in 
1527.  f  Though  a  statesman  of  some  celcLrity  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  his  fame 
with  posterity  rests  entirely  on  his  merits  as  a  poet,  and  these  arc  of  the  highest 
order.  He  j>ossesses  the  singular  felicity  of  being  the  first  writer  of  a  genuine 
English  tragedy,  and  the  primary  inventor  of  "The  Mirrour  for  Magistrates ;" 
two  obligations  conferred  upon  poetry  of  incalculable  extent. 

Of  Gorboduc,  which  was  acted  in  1561,  and  surreptitiously  printed  in  1563, 
we  shall  elsewhere  have  occasion  to  speak,  confining  our  notice,  in  this 
place,  to  his  celebrated  '*  Induction  and  Legend  of  Henry  Duke  of  Buckingham," 
which  were  first  published  in  the  "  Second  Part  and  Second  Edition  of  Baldwin's 
Mirrour  for  Magistrates,"  printed  in  1563.  To  this  collection  we  are,  indeed, 
most  highly  indebted,  if  the  observation  ofLordOrford  be  correct: — "Our  his- 
toric plays,"  he  remarks,  "are  allowed  to  have  been  founded  on  the  heroic  nar- 
ratives in  the  Mirrour  for  Magistrates;  to  that  plan,  and  to  the  boldness  of  lord 
Buckhurst's  now  scenes,  perhaps  we  owe  Shakspeare  1" 

Our  gratitude  to  this  nobleman  will  be  still  further  enhanced,  when  we  recollect, 
that  he  was  more  assuredly  a  model  for  Spenser,  the  allegorical  pictures  in  his 
Induction  being,  in  the  opinion  of  Warton,  "so  beautifully  drawn,  that,  in  all 
probability,  they  contributed  to  direct,!  at  least  to  stimulate',  Spenser's  imagina- 
tion." In  fact,  whoever  reads  this  noble  poem  of  Lord  Buckhurst  with  attention 
must  feel  convinced,  that  it  awoke  into  being  the  allegorical  groups  of  Spenser ; 

*  Biographical  and  Critical  Introduction,  p.  43 — 46. 

-J-  The  date  of  this  nohleman^H  birth  ha**  been  variously  given  :  thus  Ritson  aflirms  in  his  BiblioRraphia, 
p.  3'24,  he  was  bom  in  1536  ;  and  Sir  E>?ertou  Brydges  in  hi<«  edition  of  tlie  "  Thealrum  Poetarum,*'  nUo 
oxpreiMily  tells  us,  that  "  Sackville  wa«  not  born  till  IBSe,**  p.  66;  but  in  "The  British  Biblioqranhor  "  ho 
hoi*  corrected  this  assertion,  and  placvK  \\w  nativity  iu  \b27,  which  is  the  true  era,  as  he  diea  aged  81 , 
iu  ICOH. 
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and  that,  in  force  of  imagination,  in  pathos,  and  in  awful  and  picturesque  deli- 
neation, it  is  not  inferior  to  any  canto  of  the  Fairie  Queen.  Indee(!||  from  the 
nature  of  its  plan,  the  scene  being  laid  in  hell,  and  Sorrow  the  conductor  of  the 
hapless  complainants,  it  often  assumes  a  deeper  tone  and  exhibits  a  more  sombre 
hue  than  the  muse  of  Spenser,  and  more  in  consonance  with  the  severer 
intonations  of  the  harp  of  Dante.  How  greatly  is  it  to  be  lamented  that  the  efTu- 
sions  of  this  divine  bard  are  limited  to  the  pieces  which  we  have  enumerated, 
and  that  so  early  in  life  he  deserted  the  fountains  of  inspiration,  to  embark  on  a 
troubled  sea  of  politics.  Lord  Buckhurst  died,  full  of  honours,  at  the  Council- 
Table  at  Whitehall,  on  April  19th,  1608,  aged  eighty-one. 

Sir  Egerton  Bridges,  speaking  of  his  magnificent  seat  at  Knowle  in  West 
Kent,  tells  us,  that,  **  though  restored  with  all  the  freshness  of  modern  art,  it 
retains  the  character  and  form  of  its  Elizabethan  splendour.  The  visitor  may 
behold  the  same  walls,  and  walk  in  the  same  apartments  which  witnessed  the 
inspiration  of  him,  who  composed  *  The  Induction  and  the  Legend  of  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  1*  ^He  may  sit  under  the  same  oaks,  and  behold,  arrayed  in  all 
the  beauty  of  art,  the  same  delightful  scenery,  which  cherished  the  day-dreams  of 
the  glowing  poet  I  Perchance  he  may  behold  the  same  shadowy  beings  glancing 
through  the  shades,  and  exhibiting  themselves  in  all  their  picturesque  attitudes  to 
his  entranced  fancy  I** 

29.  Southwell,  Robert.  This  amiable  but  unfortunate  Roman  Catholic 
Priest  was  born  at  St.  Faith's  in  Norfolk,  1560 ;  he  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  Douay,  became  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  at  Rome,  when  but  sixteen, 
and  Gnally  prefect  in  the  English  college  there.  Being  sent  as  a  missionary  to 
England,  in  1584,  he  was  betrayed  and  apprehended  in  1592,  and  after  being 
imprisoned  three  years,  and  racked  ten  times,  he  was  executed,  as  an  agent  for 
Popery,  at  Tyburn,  on  the  21st  of  February,  1595. 

Whatever  may  have  been  his  religious  intemperance  or  enthusiasm,  his  works, 
as  a  poet  and  a  moralist,  ])lace  him  in  a  most  favourable  light ;  and  we  are  un- 
willing to  credit,  that  he  who  was  thus  elevated,  just,  and  persuasive  in  his  writ- 
ings, could  bo  materially  incorrect  in  his  conduct.  In  1595,  appeared  his  '* Saint 
Peter's  Complaint,  with  other  poems :"  4to,  which  went  through  a  second  im- 
pression in  the  same  year,  and  was  followed  by  **Maionia>,  or  certaine  excellent 
poems  and  spiritual  Hymns  ;  omitted  in  the  last  impression  of  Peter's  complaint; 
being  necdcfull  thereunto  to  be  annexed,  as  being  both  divine  and  wittie,"  1595- 
1596, 4to.  These  two  articles  contain  his  poetical  works  ;  his  other  publications, 
under  the  titles  of  **  Marie  Magdalen's  Funerall  Tears ;"  **  The  Triumphs  over 
Death ;  or  a  consolatorie  Epistle,  for  afllicted  minds,  in  the  effects  Of  dying  friends," 
and  "Short  Rules  of  Good  Life,"  being  tracts  in  prose,  though  interspersed  with 
occasional  pieces  of  poetry. 

The  productions  of  Southwell,  notwithstanding  the  unpopularity  of  his  religious 
creed,  were  formerly  in  great  request;  **it  is  remarkable,"  observes  Mr.  Ellis, 
**  that  the  very  few  copies  of  his  works  which  are  now  known  to  exist,  are  the 
remnant  of  at  least  seventeen  different  editions,  of  which  eleven  were  printed 
between  1593  and  1600."  *  The  most  ample  edition  of  his  labours  was  printed 
in  1620  in  l6mo,  and  exhibits  five  distinct  title-pages  to  the  several  pieces  which 
we  have  just  enumerated. 

Bolton  in  his  **  Hypercritica,"  written  about  1616,  does  credit  to  his  taste,  by 
remarking  that  "never  must  be  forgotten  St.  Peter's  Complaint,  and  those  other 
serious  poems,  said  to  be  father  Southwell's:  the  English  whereof,  as  it  is  most 
proper,  so  the  sharpness  and  light  of  wit  is  very  rare  in  them."  From  this 
period,  however,  oblivion  seems  to  have  hidden  the  genius  of  Southwell  from 
observation,  until  Warton,  by  reproducing  the  criticism  of  1k)lton,  in  the  third 
%olume  of  his  History  of  English  Poetry,  1781,  recalled  attention  to  the  neglected, 

*  SpccimeDS  of  the  Early  Riigliiili  Poets,  1st  edit.  vol.  ii.  p.  166. 
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bard.  Two  years  afterwards,  Mr.  Waldron,  in  his  notes  to  Ren  Jonson*s  Sad 
Shepherd,  ggve  us  three  specimens  of  SouthwelFs  poetry ;  Mr.  Headley  reprinted 
these  in  1787;  Mr.  Ellis  extracted  an  additional  pjece  from  the  ''Moconiffi"  in 
1801 ;  in  1802  Ritson  presented  us  with  a  list  of  his  writings  accompanied  by  the 
notes  of  Mr.  Park;*  and  lastly,  in  1808,  Mr.  Haslcwood  favoured  as  with  an 
essay  on  his  life  and  works.f 

Roth  the  poetry  and  the  prose  of  Southwell  possess  the  most  decided  merit; 
the  former,  which  is  almost  entirely  restricted  to  moral  and  religious  subjects, 
flows  in  a  vein  of  great  harmony,  perspicuity,  and  elegance,  and  breathes  a 
fascination  resulting  from  the  subject  and  the  pathetic  mode  of  treating  it,  which 
fixes  and  deeply  interests  the  reader. 

Mr.  Haslewood,  on  concluding  his  essay  on  Southwell,  remarks,  that  ^^  those 
who  'least  love  the  religion,*  still  must  admire  and  praise  the  author,  and  regret 
that  neither  his  simple  strains  in  prose,  nor  his  *  polished  metre,'  have  yet  obtained 
a  collected  edition  of  his  works  for  general  readers.*'  The  promise  of  such  an 
edition  escaped  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Headley ;  at  least  it  was  his  intention  to  re-r 
publish  '*the  better  part  of  Southwell's  poetry;"  but  death,  most  unhappily, 
precluded  the  attempt. 

30.  Spenser,  Edmi  nd.  This  great  poet,  who  was  born  in  London  in  1^^, 
has  acquired  an  ever-during  reputation  in  pastoral  and  epic  poetry,  especially  in 
the  last.  His  "Shepheard's  Calender:  conteining  twelve  aeglogues,  proportion- 
able to  the  twelve  monethes,"  was  published  in  1579;  it  is  a  work  which  has 
conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  the  Father  of  the  English  pastoral,  and  has  almost 
indissolubly  associated  his  name  with  those  of  Theocritus  and  Virgil.  Yet  two 
great  defects  have  contributed  deeply  to  injure  the  popularity  of  his  Calender; 
the  adoption  of  a  language  much  too  old  and  obsolete  for  the  age  in  which  it  was 
written,  and  the  too  copious  introduction  of  satire  on  ecclesiastical  affairs.  The 
consequence  of  this  latter  defect,  this  incongruous  mixture  of  church  polemics,  has 
been,  that  the  aeglogues  for  May,  July,  and  September,  are  any  thing  but  pas- 
torals. Simplicity  of  diction  is  of  the  very  essence  of  perfection  in  pastoral  poetry ; 
but  vulgar,  rugged,  and  obscure  terms  can  only  be  productive  of  disgust;  a 
result  which  was  felt  and  complained  of  by  the  contemporaries  of  the  poet,  and 
which  not  all  the  ingenuity  of  his  old  commentator,  E.  K.,  can  successfully 
palliate  or  defend.  The  pieces  which  have  been  least  injured  by  this  '*  ragged 
and  rustical  rudeness,"  as  the  scholiast  aptly  terms  it,  are  the  pastorals  for 
January,  June,  October  and  December,  which  are  indeed  very  beautiful,  and  the 
genuine  odspring  of  the  rural  reed. 

It  is,  however,  to  the  '*  Fairie  Queene"  that  we  must  refer  for  a  just  delineation 
of  this  illustrious  bard.  It  app<3ars  to  have  been  commenced  about  the  year  1579; 
the  first  three  books  were  printed  in  1590,  and  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  in 
1596.  Whether  the  remaining  six  books,  which  were  to  have  completed  the 
design,  were  finished  or  not,  continues  yet  unascertained;  Rrowne,  the  author  of 
Britannia's  Pastorals,  and  Sir  Aston  Cokain,  consider  the  poem  to  have  been  left 
nearly  in  its  present  unfinished  state;  while  Sir  James  Ware  asserts  that  the 
latter  books  were  lost  by  the  carelessness  of  the  poet's  servant  whom  he  had  sent 
l>efore  him  into  England  on  the  breakinc;  out  of  the  rel)elIion,  and,  what  seems 
still  more  to  the  purpose,  Sir  John  Stradling,  a  contemporary  of  Spenser,  and  a 
highly  respectable  character,  positively  declares  that  some  of  his  manuscripts 
were  burnt  when  his  house  in  Ireland  was  fired  by  the  rebels.  Now,  as  two 
cantos  of  a  lost  book,  entitled  '*  The  Legend  of  Constancy,"  wereactually  published 
in  1609  as  a  part  of  Spenser  s  manuscripts  which  had  escaped  the  conflagration 
of  his  castle,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  declaration  of  Sir  John  Stradling  is 
correct,  and  that  the  poet,  if  he  did  not  absolutely  finish  the  Fairie  Queene,  had 

•  Bibliographia  Poclica,  p.  340,  341.  t  rcMuni  Liter jria,  toI.  \i.  p.  2S5~29S. 
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made  considerable  progress  in  the  work,  and  that  liis  labours  perished  with  his 
mansion. 

The  defects  which  have  vitiated  the  "  Shepheard's  Calender,"  are  not  apparent 
in  the  '*FaineQucene;**  the  charge  of  obsolete  diction,  which  has  been  so  gene- 
rally urged  againlt  the  latter  poem,  must  have  arisen  from  the  just  censure  which, 
in  this  respect,  was  bestowed  upon  the  former,  and  the  transference  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  striking  proof  of  critical  negligence,  and  of  the  long--continued  in- 
fluence of  opinion,  however  erroneous.  The  language  of  the  Fairie  Queene  is, 
in  fact,  the  language  of  the  era  in  which  it  was  written,  and  even  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  with  few  and  trifling  exceptions,  as  intelligible  as  are  the  texts  of 
Shakspearc  and  Milton.* 

Had  Spenser,  in  this  admirable  poem,  preserved  greater  unity  in  the  con- 
struction of  his  fable;  had  he,  following  the  example  of  Ariost,  employed  human 
instead  of  allegorical  heroes,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  been  at  once  the  nobtest 
and  most  interesting  of  poets.  But,  as  it  is,  the  warmest  admirer  of  his  numerous 
excellencies  must  confess,  that  the  personifications  which  conduct  the  business 
of  the  poem,  and  are  consequently  exposed  to  the  broad  day-light  of  observation, 
are  too  unsubstantial  in  their  form  and  texture,  too  divested  of  all  human  organi- 
sation, to  become  the  subjects  of  attachment  or  anxiety.  They  flit  before  us, 
indeed,  as  mere  abstract  and  metaphysical  essences,  as  beings  neither  of  this 
nor  any  other  order  of  planetary  existence.  A  witch,  a  fairy,  or  a  magician,  is  a 
creation  sufliciently  blended  with  humanity,  to  be  capable  of  exciting  very  powerful 
emotion  ;  but  the  meteor-*shades  of  Holiness  or  Chastity,  personally  conducting 
a  long  series  of  adventures,  is  a  contrivance  so  very  remote  from  all  earthly, 
or  even  what  we  conceive  of  supernatural,  agency,  as  to  baflle  and  revolt  the 
credulities  of  the  reader,  however  ductile  or  acquiescent. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  these  great  and  obvious  errors  in  the  very  foundation  of 
the  structure,  the  merits  of  Spenser  in  every  other  respect  are  of  so  decided  and 
exalted  a  nature,  as  to  place  him,  in  spite  of  every  deduction,  in  the  same  class 
with  Homer,  Dante,  Shakspeare,  and  Milton.  His  versification  is,  in  general, 
uncommonly  sweet  and  melodious;  his  powers  of  description  such,  with  respect 
to  beauty,  fidelity,  and  minute  finishing,  as  have  not  since  been  equalled ;  while 
in  strength,  brilliancy,  and  fertility  of  imagination,  it  will  be  no  hyi)erbole  to 
assert,  that  he  takes  precedence  of  almost  every  poet  ancient  or  modern. 

One  peculiar  and  endearing  characteristic  of  the  Fairie  Queene,  is  the  exquisite 
tenderness  which  pervades  the  whole  poem.  It  is  impossible  indeed  to  read  it 
without  being  in  love  with  the  author,  without  being  persuaded  that  the  utmost 
sweetness  of  disposition,  and  the  purest  sincerity  and  goodness  of  heart  distin- 
guished him  who  thus  delighted  to  unfold  the  kindest  feelings  of  our  nature,  and 
whose  language,  by  its  singular  simplicity  and  energy,  seems  to  breathe  the  very 
stamp  and  force  of  truth.  How  grateful  is  it  to  record,  that  the  personal  conduct 
of  the  bard  corresponded  with  the  impression  resulting  from  his  works;  that  gen- 
tleness, humility,  and  piety  were  the  leading  features  of  his  life,  as  they  still  are 
the  most  delightful  characteristics  of  his  poetry. f 

Yet  amiable  and  engaging  as  is  the  general  cast  of  Spenser^s  genius,  he  has 


*  **  To  the  charge  of  *  critical  neffligence,'  in  this  respect,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  I  must  plead  guilty  in 
f  *  Ijiterary  Hours  ;'  where,  in  dcclineatiDg  the  character  of  Spenser,  I  have  brought  forward  this  accusa- 


bpinion  of  Mr.  Malone,  who  conceives  the  language  of  the  Fairie  Queene  to  have  been  *  perfectly 
mtelligible  to  every  reader  of  poetrv  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  though  the  Shepheartte  Ca- 
lendar was  not  even  then  understooa  without  a  commentary.^ — See  his  Dryden's  Prose  rVmrke^  vol.  iii. 
p.  94. 

f  It  is  impossible  to  view  the  portrait  prefixed  to  Mr.  Todd's  valuable  ediUon  of  Spenser,  without  beiai; 
incredulous  as  to  its  authenticity.  There  is  a  pcrtness  and  natirical  sharpness  in  its  ezpres^ion  very  incon- 
sistent, not  only  with  the  disposition  of  the  poet,  but  with  the  features  given  tu  him  in  every  other  repf  t;- 
ventation,  of  which  the  leadmg  character  is  an  air  of  pensive  sweetness. 
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nerertheless  exhibited  the  most  marked  excellence  as  a  delineator  of  those  passions 
and  emotions  which  approach  to,  or  constitute,  the  sublime.  Nowhere  do  we  find 
the  agitations  of  fear,  astonishment,  terror,  and  despair,  drawn  with  such  bold 
and  masterly  relief;  they  start  in  living  energy  from  his  pen,  and  bear  awful  wit- 
ness to  the  grandeur  and  elevation  of  his  powers. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  add,  after  what  has  been  already  observed,  that  the 
morality  of  the  Fairie  Queene  is  throughout  pure  and  impressive.  It  is  a  poem 
^hich,  more  than  any  other,  inculcates  those  mild  and  passive  virtues,  that 
patience,  resignation,  and  forbearance,  which  owe  their  influence  to  Christian 
principles.  While  vice  and  intemperance  are  developed  in  all  their  hideous  de- 
formity, those  self-denying  eflbrts,  those  benevolent  and  social  sympathies,  which 
soften  and  endear  existence,  are  painted  in  the  most  bewitching  colours:  it  is,  in 
short,  a  work  from  the  study  of  which  no  human  being  can  rise  without  feeling 
Tresh  incitement  to  cherish  and  extend  the  charities  of  life. 

Spenser  died  comparatively,  though  not  actually,  indigent,  on  the  16th  of 
January,  1598. 

31.  STiRLnfG,WiLLiAM  ALEXANDER,  Earl  OF.      This  accomplished  nobleman 
ysffSiS  born  at  Menstrie,  in  the  county  of  Clackmannan,  Scotland,  1580,  a  de- 
scendant of  the  family  of  Macdonald.  He  was  a  favourite  both  of  James  the  First, 
and  of  his  son  Charles,  and  by  the  latter  was  created  Viscount  Canada,  and  sub- 
sequently Earl  of  Stirling.     From  an  early  period  he  gave  promise  of  more  than 
common  genius,  and  his  attachment  to  poetry  was  fostered,  as  in  Drummond,  by 
the  sorrows  of  unrequited  love.     To  the  stimulus  of  this  powerful  passion  we  are 
indebted  for  his  "  Aurora ,  containing  the  first  Fancies  of  the  Author's  Youth," 
4to,  which  was  published,  together  with  some  other  pieces,  in  1604.      This 
elegant  production,  the  solace  of  a  rural  retreat,  on  his  return  from  a  tour  on  the 
Continent,  consists  of  one  hundred  and  six  sonnets,  ten  songs  or  odes,  some  ma- 
drigals, elegies,  etc.,  and  places  the  talents  of  the  writer  in  a  very  favourable 
point  of  view:  for  the  versification  is  often  peculiarly  harmonious,  and  many 
heauties,  both  in  imagery  and  sentiment,  are  interspersed  through  the  collection, 
which,  though  a  juvenile  production,  must  be  pronounced  the  most  poetical  of  his 
works.    The  diction  approximates,  indeed,  so  nearly  to  that  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, that  a  specimen  may  be  considered  as  a  curiosity,  and  will  confirm  the 
assertion  of  Lord  Orford,  that  he  '*  was  greatly  superior  to  the  style  of  his  age."* 
With  the  exception  of  a  little  quaintness  in  the  second  line,  the  subsequent  sonnet 
will  equal  the  expectation  of  the  seader : — 

SONNET  X. 


u 


I  flweare,  Aurora,  by  thy  starrie  eyes, 
And  by  those  golden  lockes  whose  locke  none  slips, 
And  by  the  corall  or  thy  rosie  lippes, 
And  by  the  naked  snovves  which  beautie  dies ; 
1  sweare  by  all  the  jewels  of  thy  mind, 
Whose  like  yet  never  worldly  treasure  bonght. 
Thy  solide  judgement  and  thy  generous  thought 


Which  in  this  darkened  age  have  clearly  shinM : 
f  sweare  by  those,  and  by  my  spotless  love, 
A  nd  by  my  secret,  yet  most  Tervent  fires, 
That  1  have  never  nurs  d  but  chast  desires, 
And  such  as  modestie  might  well  approve. 
Then  since  1  love  those  vertuous  parts  in  thee, 
Shouldst  thou  not  love  this  vertuous  mind  in  me  ?*^\ 


The  remaining  poems  of  Stirling  consist  of  four  tragedies  in  alternate  rhyme, 
termed  by  their  ruthor  **  monarchicke ;"  namely,  Darius,  puMished  in  1603; 
Crossus,  in  1604;  and  the  Alexandrean  Tragedy,  and  Julius  Ca»sar,  in  1607. 
These  pieces  are  not  calculated  for  the  stage  ;  but  include  some  admirable  lessons 
for  sovereign  power,  and  several  choruses  written  with  no  small  share  of  poetic 
vigour.  With  the  Aurora  in  1604,  appeared  his  poem  entitled,  **  A  Para?nesis  to. 
the  Prince,"  a  production  of  great  value  both  in  a  moral  and  literary  light,  and 
which  must  have  been  highly  acceptable  to  a  character  so  truly  noble  as  was  tliat 
of  Henry,  to  whose  memory  he  paid  a  pleasing  tribute,  by  printing  an  '*  Elegitv 
on  his  Death,"  in  1612. 


*  Royal  and  Noble  Authors,  \ol.  v   p.  73. 
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The  most  elaborate  of  this  nobleman's  works  was  given  to  the  public  at  Edin-< 
burgh,  in  1614,  in  4to,  and  entitled,  *'  Domes-day ;  or  the  great  Day  of  the 
Lord's  Judgment/'  It  is  divided  into  twelve  Uoures  or  Cantos,  and  has  an  cn-> 
comium  preGxed  by  Druipmond.  Piety  and  sound  morality,  expressed  often  in 
energetic  diction,  form  the  chief  merit  of  this  long  poem,  for  it  has  little  pretension 
to  either  sublimity  or  pathos.  It  had  excited,  however,  the  attention  of  Addison ; 
for  when  the  first  two  books  of  Domes-day  were  reprinted  by  A.  Johnstoun  in 
1720,  their  editor  t'lls  us,  '*  that  Addison  had  read  the  author's  whole  works 
with  the  greatest  satisfaction  ;  and  had  remarked,  that  ^  the  beauties  of  our  ancient 
English  poets  were  too  slightly  passed  over  by  modern  writers,  who,  out  of  a 
peculiar  singularity,  had  rather  take  pains  to  find  fault  than  endeavour  to  excel.'  *' 

Lord  Stirling  republished  the  whole  of  his  poetical  works,  with  the  exception 
of  the  *'  Aurora,"  in  1637,  in  a  folio  volume,  including  a  new  but  unfinished  poem, 
under  the  title  of  '*  Jonathan."  This  impression  had  undergone  a  most  assiduous 
revision,  and  was  the  last  labour  of  its  author,  who  died  on  the  12th  of  February, 
1640,  in  his  sixtieth  year. 

32.  Sydney,  Sir  Philip,  one  of  the  most  heroic  and  accomplished  characters 
in  the  annals  of  England,  was  born  at  Penshurst,  in  West  Kent,  on  Nov.  29th, 
1554,  and  died  at  the  premature  age  of  thirty-one,  on  the  17th  of  October,  1586, 
having  been  mortally  wounded  on  the  26th  of  the  preceding  September,  in  a  des- 
perate engagement  near  Zutphen.  '^  As  he  was  returning  from  the  field  of  battle," 
records  his  friend,  Lord  Brooke,  ^*  pale,  languid,  and  thirsty  with  excess  of  bleed* 
ing,  he  asked  for  water  to  quench  his  thirst.  The  water  was  brought ;  and  had 
no  sooner  approached  his  lips,  than  he  instantly  resigned  it  to  a  dying  soldier, 
whose  ghastly  countenance  attracted  his  notice — speaking  these  ever-memorable 
words ;  This  man's  necessity  is  still  greater  than  mine." 

Had  Sir  Philip  paid  an  exclusive  attention  to  the  poetical  art,  there  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  would  have  occupied  a  master's  plaoe  in  this  department ; 
as  it  is,  his  pf)etry,  though  too  often  vitiated  by  an  intermixture  of  antithesis  and 
false  wit,  and  bv  an  attempt  to  introduce  the  classic  metres,  is  still  rich  with  fre- 
quent proofs  of  vigour,  elegance,  and  harmony.  His  **  Arcadia, "  originally 
published  in  1590,  abounds  in  poetry,  among  which  are  some  pieces  of  distin- 
guished merit.  In  1591,  was  printed  his  '*  Astrophel  and  Stella,"  a  collection  of 
one  hundred  and  eight  sonnets,  and  eleven  songs,  and  of  these  several  may  be 
pronounced  beautiful.  They  were  annexed  to  the  subsequent  editions  of  the  Ar- 
cadia, together  with  **  Sonets,"  containing  miscellaneous  pieces  of  lyric  poetry, 
several  of  which  had  appeared  in  Constable's  **  Diana,"  1594.  To  these  may  be 
added,  as  completing  his  poetical  works,  fifteen  contributions  to  '*  England's  Heli- 
con," a  few  sonnets  in  *^  England's  Parnassus,"  three  songs  in  *'The  Lady  of  May, 
a  masque,"  subjoined  to  the  Arcadia,  two  pastorals  in  Davison's  poems,  1611,  and 
an  English  version  of  the  Psalms  of  David. 

That  Sydney  possessed  an  exquisite  taste  for,  and  a  critical  knowledge  of  poetry, 
is  sufficiently  evident  from  his  eloquent  '*  Defence  of  Poesy,"  first  published  in 
1595.  This,  with  his  Collected  Poi'try,  would  form  a  very  acceptable  reprint, 
especially  if  recommended  by  an  introduction  from  the  elegant  and  glowing  pen 
of  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  whose  favourite  Sydney  avowedly  is,  and  to  whom  he 
has  already  paid  some  verv  interesting  tributes.  * 

The  moral  character  of  this  great  man  equalled  his  intellectual  energy;  and 
the  last  years  of  his  short  |ife  were  employed  in  translating  Du  Plessi's  excellent 
treatise  on   the  Truth  of  Christianity. 

33.  SylyesteRji  Joshua,  a  poet  who  has  lately  attracted  a  considerable  degreo 
of  attention,  from  the  discovery  of  his  having  furnished  to  Milton  the  Prima  Stamina 
of  his  Paradise  Lost.      He  was  educated  by  his  uncle,  William  Plumb,  Esq., 


/  Vide  Poems,  1807, 12inc.  4th  edit.;  and  British  Bibliographer  vol.  i.  p.  81— 
l^itenfui,  Yol.  ii.  p.  175.  et  seq  ;  and  vol.  iii.  p.  380. 
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and  died  at  Hiddleburgh,  in  Zealand,  on  the  28th  of  September,  1618,  aged  fifty- 
fire.  His  principal  work,  a  translation  of  the  *^  Divine  Weeks  and  Works*'  of 
Ou  Bartas,  was  commenced  in  1590,  prosecuted  in  1502,  1598,  1599,  and 
Completed  in  1605,  since  which  period  it  has  undergone  six  editions ;  three  in 
quarto,  and  three  in  folio,  the  last  being  dated  1641. 

Both  the  version  of  Sylvester,  and  his  original  poems,  published  with  It,  are 
Temarkable  for  their  inequality,  for  great  beauties,  and  for  glaring  defects.  His 
versification  is  sometimes  exquisitely  melodious,  and  was  recognised  as  such  by 
his  contemporaries,  who  distinguished  him  by  the  appellation  of  ^^silver-tongued 
Sylvester."  *  His  diction  also  is  occasionally  highly  nervous  and  energetic,  and 
sometimes  simply  elegant;  but  much  more  frequently  is  it  disfigured  by  tumour 
and  bombast.  Of  the  golden  lines  which  his  Du  Bartas  contains^  it  may  be 
necessary  to  furnish  the  reader  some  proof,  and  the  following,  we  imagine,  Cannot 
fail  to  excite  his  surprise : 

The  stream's  mild  morBur,  as  it  gently  gushes. 
His  healthy  limbe  in  quiet  slumber  hushes; — 

all  self-private,  serving  (Jod,  he  writes  • 

Fearless,  and  sings  but  what  his  heart  indites, 
'Till  Death,  dread  Servant  of  the  Eternal  Judge, 
Comes  very  late  to  his  sole-seated  Lodge.— 

Let  me.  Good  Lord !  among  the  Great  unkenu'd 
My  rest  ot  days  in  the  calm  country  end : 
My  company,  pure  thoughU,  to  work  thy  will, 
My  court,  a  cotUge  on  a  lowly  hill." 


"  O  thrice,  thrice  happy  he,  who  shuns  the  cares 
Of  city-troubles,  and  of  state  affairs ; 
And  serving  Ceres,  tills  with  his  own  team 
His  own  free  land,  left  by  his  (Viends  to  him ! — 
And  leading  all  his  life  at  home  in  peace. 
Always  in  sight  of  his  own  sn.oke ;  no  seas, 
No  other  seas  he  knows,  nor  other  torrent. 
Than  that  which  waters  with  his  silver  current 
His  native  meadows :  and  that  very  earth 
Shall  give  him  burial,  which  first  gave  him  birth. 

To  summon  timely  sleep,  he  doth  not  need 
^thiop's  cold  rush,  nor  drowsy  poppy  seed. 

So  popular  was  this  version  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  that 
Jonson,  no  indiscriminate  encomiast,  exclaims,  in  an  epigram  to  the  translator^ 

**  Behold !  the  revVend  shade  of  Bartas  stands 
Before  my  thought,  and  in  thy  right  commands, 
That  to  the  world  I  publish  for  him  this, 
'  Bartas  doth  wish  thy  English  now  were  his.' 
So  well  in  that  are  his  inventions  wrought. 
As  hix  will  now  be  the  transJation  thought; 
Thine  the  original ;  and  France  shall  boast 
No  more  the  maiden  glories  she  has  lost."  f 

the  greatest  compliment,  however,  which  Sylvester  has  received,  is  the  imita- 
tion of  Milton. 

The  virtues  of  Sylvester  were  supen'or  to  his  talents;  he  was,  in  fact,  to  adopt 
the  language  of  one  of  his  intimate  friends,  a  poet 

**  Whom  Envy  scarce  could  hate ;  whom  all  admir*d, 
Who  liv'd  beloved,  and  a  Saint  exptrM."  % 

34.  TuBBERYiLLE,  George,  a  youngcr  son  of  Nicholas  Turberville,  of  White- 
church,  in  Dorsetshire,  a  gentleman  of  respectable  family,  was  born  about  the 
year  1540.  He  \i'as  educated  at  Winchester  and  Oxford,  and  in  1562  became  a 
member  of  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court.  Here  the  reputation  which  he  had  acquired 
for  t  lents  and  the  dispatch  of  business,  obtained  for  him  the  appointment  of  secre- 
tary tOjThomas  Randolph,  Esq.,  ambassador  to  the  Court  of  Russia,  and,  whilst 
in  this  country,  he  employed  his  leisure  in  writing  poems  descriptive  of  its  manners 
and  customs,  addressed  to  Spenser,  Dancie,  and  Park,  and  afterwards  published 
in  Hakluyt*8  Voyages,  1598,  vol.  I.  pp.  384,  385. 

On  his  return  from  this  tour,  he  added  greatly  to  his  celebrity  as  a  scholar  and 

•  Vide  Wood»8  AtheniE,  vol.  i.  p.  694 ;  and  Philips's  Theatrum. 

t  One  of  the  Epigrams  prefixed  to  the  folio  edition  of  Sylvester'i  Works.  Ten  pages  in  the  copy  of  1641 
are  occupied  by  comroendatory  Poems  on  the  Translator. 
\  Lines  by  Viccars,  under  the  portrait  of  Sylf  ester,  in  the  edition  of  1641. 
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a  gentleman,  by  the  publication  of  his  ''  Epitaphes,  epigraoifl,  aongs,  and  aonets, 
with  a  discourse  on  the  friendly  afTections  of  Tymctes  to  Pyndara  his  ladie/'  8yo. 
1567.  This  year,  indeed,  a|)pears  to  have  been  fully  occupied  by  him  in  preparing 
his  works  for  the  press  ;  for,  during  its  course,  independent  of  the  collection  just 
mentioned,  he  printed  **  The  Heroycall  Epistles  of  the  learned  Poet  Publius 
Ovidius  Naso:  with  Aulus  Sabinus  answeres  to  certaino  of  the  same/'  Syo,  and 
**  The  Eclogs  of  the  poet  6.  Mantuan  Carmelitan,  turned  into  English  verse,  and 
set  forth  with  the  argument  to  every  eclogue/*  12mo.  These  productions,  with 
his  ''Tragical  Tales,  translated  in  time  of  his  troubles,  out  of  Sundrie  Italians, 
with  the  argument  and  L*£nvoye  to  each  tale,**  printed  in  1576,  and  again  in 
1587,  with  annexed  ''  Epitaphs  and  Sonets,  and  some  other  broken  pamphlettes 
and  Epistles,**  together  with  some  pieces  of  poetry  in  his  ''Art  of  Venerie,"  and 
in  his  "Booke  of  Faulconrie  or  llauking,'*  1575,  and  a  few  commendatory  stanzas 
addressed  to  his  friends,  form  the  whole  of  his  poetical  works. 

Turberville  enjoyed,  as  a  writer  of  songs,  sonnets,  and  minor  poems,  a  high 
degree  of  popularity  in  his  day;  it  was  not,  however,  calculated  for  durability, 
and  he  appears  to  have  been  forgotten,  as  a  poet,  before  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  His  muse  has  experienced  a  temporary  revival,  through  the 
medium  of  Mr.  Chalmers's  English  Poets,  and  to  the  antiquary,  and  lover  of  old 
English  literature,  this  reprint  will  be  acceptable;  but,  for  the  general  reader,  he 
will  be  found  deOcient  in  many  essential  points.  Fancy,  it  is  true,  may  be  dis- 
covered in  his  pieces,  although  forced  and  quaint ;  but  of  nature,  simplicity^  and 
feeling,  the  portion  is  unfortunately  small.  Occasional  felicity  of  diction,  a  display 
of  classical  allusion,  and  imagery  taken  from  the  amusements  and  customs  of  the 
age,  are  not  wanting  ;  but  the  warmth,  the  energy,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  poetry 
are  sought  for  in  vain. 

Our  author  survived  the  year  1594,  though  the  date  of  his  death  is  not  known. 

35.  TrssER,  Thomas,  one  of  the  most  fmpular,  and,  assuredly,  one  of  the 
most  useful  of  our  elder  i)oets,  was  born,  according  to  Dr.  Mavor,  about  1515, 
and  died  about  1583.  The  work  which  ushers  him  to  notice  here,  and  has  given 
him  the  appellation  of  the  English  Varro,  was  published  in  1557,  and  entitled 
"A  Ilundreth  Good  Pointes  of  Husbandrie,**  a  small  quarto  of  thirteen  leaves. 
It  was  shortly  followed  by  "One  Hundrelh  Good  Poyntes  of  HuswifTry  ;**  and  in 
1573,  the  whole  was  enlarged  with  the  title  of  "Five  Ilundreth  Points  of  Goi>d 
Husbandry,  united  to  as  many  of  Good  Huswifery.'*  The  most  complete  edition, 
however,  and  the  last  in  the  author's  life-time,  was  printed  1580.  So  acceptable 
did  this  production  prove  to  the  lovers  of  ])oetry  and  agriculture,  that  it  under^ient 
ninetwn  editions  during  its  first  century,  and  Dr.  Mavor*s  edition,  published  in 
1812,  forms  the  last,  and  twenty-fourth.  The  mutilated  state  of  the  old  copies, 
indeed,  exemplifies,  more  than  any  thing  else,  the  practical  use  to  which  they 
were  subjected ;  "Some  books,**  remarks  Mr.  Haslewood,  "l)ecame  heir-looras 
from  value,  and  Tusser*s  work,  for  useful  information  in  every  department  of 
agriculture,  together  with  its  quaint  and  amusing  observations,  perhaps  passed  the 
copies  from  father  to  son,  till  they  crumbled  away  in  the  bare  shifting  of  the 
pages,  and  the  mouldering  relic  only  lost  its  value,  by  the  casual  mutilation  of 
time.**  That  the  estimation  in  which  the  poems  of  Tusser  were  held  by  his 
contemporaries,  might  lead  to  such  a  result,  it  may  be  allowable  to  conclude 
from  the  assertion  of  Goo^je,  who,  speaking  of  our  author's  works,  says,  that  "in 
his  fancie,  they  may,  without  any  presumption,  compare  with  any  of  the  Varros, 
Columellas,  or  Palladios  of  Rome.** 

The  great  merit  of  Tusser*s  book,  independent  of  the  utihty  of  its  agricultural 
precepts,  consists  in  the  faithful  picture  which  it  delineates  of  the  manners, 
customs,  and  domestic  life  of  the  English  farmer,  and  in  the  morality,  piety, 
5ind  benevolent  simplicity  which  pervade  the  whole.  In  a  poetical  light  its  pre- 
tensions are  not  great.  The  part  relative  to  Husbandry  is  divided  into  monthi, 
ond  written  in  quatrains,  of  eleven  syllables  in  each  line,  which  are  frequently 
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constructed  with  much  terseness,  and  with  happy  epigrammatic  brevity.  The 
abstracts  prefixed  to  each  month,  are  given  in  short  verses  of  four  and  five 
syllables  each  ;  and  numerous  illustrative  pieces,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
Huswifery,  present  us  with  a  vast  variety  of  metres,  among  which,  as  Ritson 
lias  observed,  *'  may  be  traced  the  popular  stanza  which  attained  so  much 
celebrity  in  the  pastoral  ballads  of  Shcnstone.***  Little  that  can  be  termed 
ornamental,  either  in  imagery  or  episode,  is  to  be  found  in  this  poem;  but  the 
sketches  of  character  and  costume,  of  rural  employment  and  domestic  economy, 
are  so  numerous,  and  given  with  such  fidelity,  raciness,  and  spirit,  as  to  render 
the  work  in  a  very  uncommon  degree  interesting  and  amusing. 

36.  Warner,  William.  Of  the  biography  of  this  fine  old  poet,  little  has  de- 
scended to  posterity.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  born  about  the  year  1558 ; 
and  that  he  died  at  Amwell  in  Hertfordshire,  and  was  by  profession  an  attorney, 
are  two  of  the  principal  facts  which,  by  an  appeal  to  the  parish  register  of  Am- 
well, have  been  clearly  ascertained.  In  a  note  to  his  poem  on  this  village,  Mr. 
Scott  first  communicated  this  curious  document :  — **  1608 — 1609.  Master  Wil- 
liam Warner,  a  man  of  good  yeares,  and  of  honest  reputation  :  by  his  profession 
an  atturney  of  the  Common  Pleas :  author  of  Albion's  England,  dyinge  suddenly 
in  the  night  in  his  bedde,  without  anv  former  complaynt  or  sicknesse,  on  Thurs- 
day night,  beeinge  the  9th  day  of  March  :  was  buried  the  Saturday  following, 
and  lyeth  in  the  church  at  the  corner,  under  the  stone  of  Gwalter  Fader."  f 

The  lines  which  gave  occasion  to  this  eitract  form  a  pleasing  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  the  bard  : 

••  He,  who  in  verse  his  Country's  story  told. 
Here  dwelt  awhile ;  perchance  here  sketchM  the  scene, 
Where  his  fair  Argentile,  from  crowded  courts 
For  pride  self-banishM,  in  sequestered  shades 
Sojoum'd  disguis'd,  and  met  the  slighted  youth 
Who  long  had  sought  her  love— the  gentle  bard 
Sleeps  here,  by  Fame  forgotten^ 

The  words  in  Italics  which  close  this  passage,  were  not  at  the  time  they  were 
written  correctly  true,  for  Warner  had  then  been  a  subject  of  great  and  judicious 
praise,  both  to  Mrs.  Cooper  and  Dr.  Percy;  and  since  the  era  of  Scott,  he  has 
been  imitated,  reedited,  and  liberally  applauded.  He  is  conjectured  to  have  been 
a  native  of  Warwickshire,  to  have  been  educated  at  Magdalen  llall,  Oxford,  and 
to  have  left  the  University  without  a  degree,  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  his 
poetical  genius  in  the  metropolis.  His  Albion's  England,  on  which  his  fame  is 
founded,  was  first  printed  in  1586,  when  the  poet  was  probably  about  eight  and 
twenty.  It  underwent  six  subsequent  editions  during  the  author's  life-time, 
namely,  in  1589,  1592,  1596,  1597,  1602,  and  1606.  % 

This  extensive  poetic  history,  which  is  deduced  from  the  deluge  to  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  is  distributed  into  twelve  books,  and  contains  seventy-seven  chap^ 
ters;  it  is  dedicated  to  Henry  Gary,  Lord  Hudson,  under  whose  patronage  and 
protection  Warner  appears  to  have  spent  the  latter  portion  of  his  life.  Such  was 
the  popularity  of  '*  Albion's  England,"  that  it  threw  into  the  shade  what  had 
formerly  been  the  favourite  collection,  the  ** Mirror  for  Magistrates;"  Warner 
was  ranked  by  his  contemporaries,  says  Dr.  Percy,  on  a  level  with  Spenser ; 
they  were  called  the  Homer  and  Virgil  of  their  <ige;  §  and  Meres,  speaking  of  the 
English  tongue,  declares,  that  by  his  (Warner's)  pen,  it  "was  much  enriched 
and  gorgeously  invested  in  rare  ornaments  and  resplendent  habiliments."  Less 
hyperbolical,  and,  therefore,  more  judicious  praise  was  allotted  him  by  Drayton, 
who,  after  noticing  his  incorrectnesses,  adds  with  a  liberal  spirit — 

•  Bihliofnraphia  Poetica,  n.  374.  t  See  Sharpe's  British  Poets,  No.  LXXIX.  p  17. 

%  Ritson  s  Bibliographia  Poetics,  p.  384.  $  Rcliques,  toI.  ii.  p.  239  4th  edit. 
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II 


yet  thus  let  me  saj 


l^or  my  old  (Hend,  some  panaget  there  be 
In  him,  which  1  protest  have  taken  me 
^  ith  almost  wonder,  so  fine,  so  clear,  and  new, 
As  yet  they  have  been  equalled  by  few  ;*' 

a  decision  which  subsequent  criticism  has  confirmed. 

One  of  his  most  pleasing  episodes,  ^'Argentile  and  Curan/'  was  inserted  by 
Mrs.  Cooper  in  her  "  Muses*  Library,"  who  justly  terms  it  '*a  tale  full  of  beau- 
tiful incidents,  in  the  romantic  taste,  extremely  affecting,  rich  in  ornament, 
wonderfully  various  in  stile,  and,  in  short,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pastorals  I 
ever  met  with."*  This  was  again  republished  by  Percy  in  his  "Reliques,"  f 
and  finally  honoured  by  Mason  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Poems,  1796,  where 
it  forms  a  '^  Legendary  Drama  in  ii\e  acts,  written  on  the  old  English  model." 
Ritson,  Headley,  and  Ellis  have  furnished  us  with  additional  extracts,  and  at 
length  *' Albion's  England"  has  found  its  place  in  the  body  of  our  English  Poetry 
through  the  taste  and  exertions  of  Mr.  Chalmers.  :|: 

Ease,  simplicity,  and  pathos  are  the  leading  virtues  of  Warner*s  muse.  He 
eminently  excelled  in  depicting  rural  and  pastoral  life,  and  in  developing  those 
simple  and  touching  emotions  which  pervade  the  innocent  and  artless  bosom. 
His  vices  were  those  of  his  age,  and  may  be  included  under  the  heads  of  inde- 
licacy, inequality,  and  quaintness;  these  expunged,  his  finer  parts  strongly  in- 
terest our  affections,  and  endear  to  us  the  memory  of  the  good  old  bard. 

37.  Watson,  Thomas,  a  once  popular  writer  of  sonnets,  was  born  in  London, 
and  educated  at  Oxford,  whence  he  returned  to  the  metropolis  for  the  purpose  of 
practising  the  law.  In  1581,  his  principal  poetical  work  was  entered  on  the 
Stationers'  books,  and  afterwards  published  with  the  following  title,  though 
without  date: — **The  EKATOMnAeiA,  or  Passionate  Centurie  of  Love,  divided 
into  two  Parts :  whereof  the  first  expresseth  the  Author's  Sufferance  in  Love  : 
the  latter,  his  long  Farewell  to  Love  and  all  his  Tyrannie.  Composed  by 
Thomas  Watson,  Gentleman  ;  and  publishedat  the  Request  of  certeine  Gentlemen 
his  very  Friends." 

Of  this  Collection,  which  occupies  a  thin  4to,  black  letter,  with  a  sonnet  on 
each  page,  an  admirable  critical  analysis  has  been  given  by  Sir  Egerton  Brid- 
ges, in  the  twelfth  number  of  the  British  Bibliographer,  accompanied  by  seven- 
teen specimens  of  the  sonnets,  and  from  this  critique,  and  from  the  Theatrum^ 
Poetarum,  edited  by  the  same  elegant  scholar,  we  ha>e  drawn  our  account,  for 
the  original  is  so  scarce  as  to  be  of  hopeless  acquisition. 

It  will  strike  the  reader,  in  the  first  place,  that   the  poems  which  Watson 
termed  Sonnets,  have  no  pretensions,  in  point  of  mechanism  and  form,  to  tho 
character  of  the  legitimate  sonnet.     Instead  of  the  beautiful  though   artificial 
construction  of  the  Petrarcan  model,  they  consist  of  eighteeen  lines,  including 
three  quatrains  in  alternate  rhyme,  and  a  couplet  appended  to  each  quatrain;  a 
system  of  verse  totally  destitute  of  the  union  and  dignity  which  distinguish  this 
branch  of  poetry  in  the  practice  of  the  Italians.     It  should  be  remarked,  however, 
that  our  poet  has  occasionally  given  us  a  sonnet  in  Latin  verse,  in  which  he  con- 
fines himself  to  fourteen  lines,  and,  as  he  observes,  in  the  Introduction  to  his  sixth 
sonnet,  ^'commeth  somwhat  neerer  unto  the  Italian  phrase   than  the  English 
doth."  §    Watson  was,  indeed,  an  elegant  Latin  poet,  and  in  the  matter  prefixed 
to  his  first  and  sixtji  sonnets,  informs  us  that  he  had  written  a  poem  "De  Re- 
medio  Amoris,"  and  that  he  was  then  **  busied  in  translating  Petrarch  his  sonnets 
into  Latin, — which  one  day  may  perchance  come  to  light."  **     In  fact  there 
appears  to  be  more  of  true  poetry  in  his  Latin  than  in  his  English  verse;  for 
though  to  the  ''Centurie  of  Love"  must  be  attributed  great  purity,  correctness, 
and  perspicuity  of  diction,  and  a  versification  uncommonly  polished,  harmonious, 

•  Edit.  1741.  p.  157.  t  Vol.  ii  p.  238.  ^  Vol.  iv.  p.  499. 

§  brit:sb  Bibhograplier,  No.  xii.  p.  7.  **  Ibid.  p.  5,7. 
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and  well  sustained,  yet  the  soul  of  poetry,  tenderness,  simplicity,  and  energy  of 
sentiment,  will  be  found  wanting.  In  their  place  Watson  has  bestowed  upon  us 
a  multitude  of  metaphysical  conceits,  an  exuberant  store  of  classical  mythology, 
and  an  abundance  of  learned  allusion ;  but  to  adopt  the  interesting  observations  of 
the  critic  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  '^  to  meditate  upon  a  subject,  till 
it  is  broken  into  a  thousand  remote  allusions  and  conceits;  to  accustom  the  mind 
to  a  familiarity  with  metaphysical  subtleties  and  casual  similitudes  in  contradictory 
objects,  is  to  cultivate  intellectual  habits  directly  opposite  to  those  from  whence 
real  poetry  springs;  and  to  produce  effects  directly  opposite  to  those  which  real 
poetry  is  intended  to  produce. 

''  The  real  poet  does  but  pursue,  fix,  and  heighten  those  day-dreams  which 
every  intellectual  being  more  or  less  at  times  indulges ;  though  the  difference  of 
the  degree,  as  well  as  of  the  frequency,  in  which  individuals  indulge  them,  is 
incalculable;  arising  from  the  difference  of  mental  talent  and  sensibility,  as  well 
as  of  cultivation.  But  who  is  there  in  whose  fancy  some  absent  image  does  not 
occasionally  revive?  And  who  is  there  so  utterly  dull  and  hard,  that  in  him  it 
arises  unasspciated  with  the  slightest  emotion  of  pain  or  pleasure?  Yet  in  what 
abundance  and'  richness  of  colouring  such  images  are  constantly  springing  up  in 
the  mind  of  the  poet?  Visions  adhere  to  the  boughs  of  every  tree;  and  painting 
what  he  sees  and  feels  with  his  natural  enthusiam,  he  carries  the  reader  of 
sensibility  along  with  him;  kindles  his  fainter  ideas  into  a  flame ;  draws  forth  the 
yet  weak  impression  into  body  and  form ;  and  irradiates  his  whole  brain  with  his 
own  light.  The  chords  of  the  heart  are  touched;  and  while  thus  played  upon 
produce  enchanting  music;  till,  as  the  spell  is  silent,  the  object  of  this  borrowed 
inspiration  is  astonished  to  find,  that  all  this  brilliant  entertainment  sprung  from 
the  wand  of  the  poetical  magician. 

^^  If  this  be  the  secret  of  true  poetry,  what  is  he  who  seeks  to  convey  images 
so^unnatural,  that  no  one  had  ever  even  an  imperfect  glimpse  of  them  before,  and 
no  one  can  sympathize  with  them  when  expressed?  Can  he  whose  thoughts  find 
no  mirror  in  the  minds  of  others  be  a  poet?  Is  not  a  metaphysical  poet  a  contra- 
diction of  terms  ? 

''  He  who  adopts  these  principles,  will  think  of  Watson  as  I  do. — Has  he 
painted  the  natural  emotions  of  the  mind,  or  or  the  heart?  Has  he  given 

**  A  local  habitation  and  a  name  " 

to  those  ^  airy  nothings*  which  more  or  less  haunt  every  fancy?  Or  has  he  not 
sat  down  rather  to  exercise  the  subtlety  of  his  wit,  than  to  discharge  the  fullness 
of  his  bosom?"* 

Yet  has  Watson,  with  these  vital  defects,  been  pronounced  by  Mr.  Steevens 
superior  as  a  sonneteer  to  Shakspeare ;  a  preference  which  we  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  consider  in  the  chapter  appropriated  to  the  minor  parts  of  our  great 
dramatist. 

Beside  the  '^  Hekatompathia,*'  Watson  published,  in  1561,  a  Latin  translation 
of  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles;  in  1582,  '^  Ad  Olandum  de  Eulogiis  serenissimas 
nostrae  Elizabethae  post  Anglorum  proelia  cantatis,  Decastichon ;"  in  1586,  a  Para- 
phrase in  Latin  verse  of  the  '^  Raptus  Helenae,*'  of  Coluthus;  in  1590,  an  English 
Version  of  Italian  Madrigalls,  and  '*  Meliboeus,  a  Latin  Eclogue  on  the  death  of 
Sir  Francis  Walsingham,**  4to;  in  1592,  he  printed  "  Aminta  Gaudia,"  in 
hexameter  verses,  4to  ;  and  beside  other  fugitive  pieces,  two  poems  of  his  are  in- 
serted in  the  ''  Phoenix  Next,  1593,  and  in  *'  £ngland*s  Helicon,"  1600. 

Watson  has  been  highly  praised  by  Nash,  by  Gabriel  Harvey,  and  by  Meres  ; 
the  latter  asserting  that  ^'  as  Italy  had  Petrarch,  so  England  had  Thomas  Wat- 
son.*' f  He  is  supposed  to  have  died  about  the  year  1595,  for  Nash,  in  his  *^  Have 
with  you  to  Saffron  Walden,"  printed  in  1596,  speaks  of  him  as  then  deceased, 
adding,  **  that  **  for  all  things  he  has  left  few  his  equals  in  England.*' 

*  British  Bibliographer,  No.  xii.  p.  3, 4.  t  Censura  Literafia,  vol.  ix.  p.  47. 
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38.  WiLLOBiE,  Henet.  From  the  Preface  of  Hadriao  Dorrell,  to  the  first 
edition  of  Willobie*6  ^' Avisa/'  in  1594,  in  which  he  terms  the  author,  **  a  young 
man,  and  a  scholar  of  very  good  hope,"  there  is  foundation  for  conjecturing  that 
our  poet  was  born  about  the  year  1595.  It  appears  also  from  this  prefatory  mat- 
ter, that,  '^  being  desirous  to  see  the  fashions  of  other  countries  for  a  time,  he  not 
long  sithence  departed  voluntarily  to  her  majestie's  service,"  and  that  Dorrell,  in 
his  friend's  absence,  committed  his  poem  to  the  press.  *  He  gave  it  the  following 
title,  '*  Willobie  his  Avisa;  or  the  true  picture  of  a  modest  Maid  and  of  a  chast 
and  constant  wife.  In  hexameter  f  verse.  The  like  argument  whereof  was  never 
heretofore  published  :"  4to.  A  second  edition  was  published  by  the  same  ^itor  in 
1596,  with  an  Apology  for  the  work,  dated  June  30,  and  concluding  with  the 
information,  that  the  author  was  ^*  of  late  gone  to  God."  A  fourth  impression, 
*^  corrected  and  augmented,"  consisting  of  72  leaves  4to,  made  its  appearance  in 
1609,  with  the  addition  of  *^  the  victorie  of  English  Chastitie  never  before 
published,"  and  subscribed  ''  Thomas  Willoby  frater  Henrici  Willoby  nuper 
defuncti." 

Mr.  Haslewood  conjectures  from  Dorrell's  calling  Willobie  his  chambei^fellow, 
and  then  dating  his  Preface  from  his  chamber  in  Oxford ;  and  from  a  passage  in 
the  ^'  Avisa"  itself,  that  our  author  was  educated  in  that  university,  and  that  he 
was  a  native  of  Kent.^  We  are  told  likewise  by  Dorrell,  in  his  ^*  Apologie,"  that 
his  friend  had  written  a  poem  entitled  ^'  Susanna,"  which  still  remained  in  ma- 
nuscript. 

The  *'  Avisa,"  which  consists  of  a  great  number  of  short  cantos,  is  written  to 
exemplify  and  recommend  the  character  of  a  chaste  woman,  under  all  the  temp- 
tations to  which  the  various  situations  incident  to  her  life,  expose  her.  **  In  a 
void  paper,"  says  the  editor,  *'  rolled  up  in  this  book,  I  found  this  very  name 
Avisa,  written  in  great  letters,  a  pretty  distance  asunder,  and  under  every  letter 
a  word  beginning  with  the  same  letter,  in  this  forme: — 


A. 

V. 

I. 

s. 

A. 

Amans. 

Vior. 

InviolaU. 

Semper. 

Amanda. 

That  is,  in  eflect,  A  loving  wife  that  never  violated  her  faith  is  alwayes  to  be 
beloved.  Which  makes  me  conjecture,  that  he  minding  for  his  recreation  to 
set  out  the  idea  of  a  constant  wife  (rather  describing  what  good  wives  should  do 
than  registering  what  any  hath  done),  devised  a  woman's  name  that  might  fitly 
expresse  this  woman's  nature  whom  he  would  aim  at :  desirous  in  this  [as  I  con- 
jecture) to  imitate  a  far  off,  either  Plato  in  his  commonwealth,  or  More  in  his 
Utopia."  §  Prefixed  arc  two  commendatory  copies  of  versos,  of  which  the  second, 
signed  ''Contraria  Contrariis,"  is  remarkable  for  an  allusion  to  Shakspeare*s 
"  Rape  of  Lucrece,"  and  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 
Of  invention  and  enthusiasm,  the  poet's  noblest  boast,  few  traits  are  discover- 

*  In  the  Apologle  of  Dorrell,  dated  1596,  and  annexed  to  the  second  edition,  he  telli  un,  that  ''tiiii 
poetical  fiction  waH  penned  by  the  anthor  at  least  for  thirty-and-five  veares  sithence.'^  ^  If  there  was 
sufficient  ground  for  this  asscrticm,^  remarks  Mr.  Haslewood,  **  it  fixes  the  time  of  the  comjiosition  about 
1561,  and  supposins  the  author  then,  as  seems  reasonable  to  presume,  to  hare  attained  his  twenty-first 
year,  it  places  the  time  of  his  birth,  as  coniecttirally  fixed  by  Mr.  Ellis,  at  1540.    However,  some  doubt 


enlarged  meaning  bestowed  on  the  expression  *  not  long  sithence,'  can  neither  explain  the  sentence  that 
calls  nim  a  *  scholar  of  very  good  hope.'  nor  that  of  a  *  young  man,'  whereby  they  shall  be  terms  applirable 
to  a  person  who  had  written  tliirty  years  before,  and  from  the  above  infermce  might  have  been  tlien  in  the 
fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  It  is  probale  the  preface  ma^  be  relied  on ;  otherwise  the  author's  departure 
from  this  country  will  be  found  too  remote  for  the  term  of  any  volontary  engagement,  civil  or  military,  that 
could  be  attachcil  to  foreign  service.  Dorrell's  subsequent  anachronism  may  be  ascribed  to  inadvertency  : 
to  a  zealous  but  hurried  attempt  to  parry  the  attack  of  the  critic,  by  the  supposed  youth  of  the  writer ;  alMi 
by  fixing  the  composition  at  a  neno<l  sufficiently  rarly  to  prevent  an  unfavourable  compariton  with  more 
recent  productions.'^    British  Bioliographer.  No.  XIV.  p.  943. 

"f  The  term  hexameter  is  here  meant  to  designate  stanzas  consisting  of  six  lines. 

i  British  BibUographcr,  No.  XIV.  p.  ^13.  §  Ibid.  p.  945. 
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able  Id  the  Avisa,  tior  can  it  display  any  vivid  delineation  of  passion ;  but  it  occa- 
sionally unfolds  a  pleasing  vein  of  description,  and  both  the  diction  and  metre  are 
uniformly  clear,  correct,  and  flowing.  Indeed,  the  versification  may  be  pro- 
nounced, for  the  age  in  which  it  appeared,  peculiarly  sweet  and  well  modulated, 
and  the  whole  poem,  in  language  and  rhyme,  makes  a  close  approximation  to 
modern  usage. 

30.  Wither,  George.  This  very  voluminous  writer  is  introduced  here,  in 
consequence  of  his  '*  Juvenilia,"  which  constitute  the  best  of  his  works,  having 
been  all  printed  or  circulated  before  the  death  of  Shakspearo.  He  was  born  at 
Bentworth,  near  Alton  in  Hampshire,  in  1590,  and,  after  a  long  life  of  tumult, 
viciflsitude,  and  disappointment,  died  in  his  seventy--eighth  year,  in  1667.  He 
continued  to  wield  his  pen  to  the  last  month  of  his  existence,  and  more  than  one 
hundred  of  his  pieces,  in  prose  and  verse,  have  been  enumerated  by  Mr.  Park,  in 
a  very  curious  and  elaborate  catalogue  of  liis  works.  We  shall  confine  ourselves, 
however,  for  the  reason  already  assigned,  to  that  portion  of  his  poetry  which  was 
in  circulation  previous  to  1616. 

It  appears  from  Wither's  own  catalogue  of  his  works,*  that  four  of  his  earliest 
poems,  entitled  '^IterUibernicum,**  *'  Iter  Boreale,"  '*  Patrick's  Purgatory,*'  and 
*'  Philaret's  Complaint,'*  were  lost  in  manuscript.  The  first  of  his  published 
productions  was  printed  in  161],  under  the  title  of  '*  Abuses  Stript  and  Whipt: 
or  Satyricall  Essays.  Divided  into  two  Bookes ;"  8vo,  to  which  were  annexed 
'*  The  Scourge,'*  a  satire,  and  ^'  Certaine  Epigrams,"  This  book,  he  tells  us, 
was  written  in  1611,  and  its  unsparing  severity  involved  him  in  persecution, 
and  condemned  him  for  several  months  to  a  prison.  It  was  nevertheless  highly 
popular,  and  underwent  an  eighth  impression  in  1633. 

An  elegant  writer  in  the  British  Bibliographer  has  subjoined  the  following  very 
just  and  interesting  remarks  to  his  notice  of  these  poignant  satires.  '*  The  reign 
of  King  James,"  he  observes,  *'  was  not  propitious  to  the  higher  orders  of  poetry. 
All  those  bold  features,  which  nourished  the  romantic  energies  of  the  age  of  his 
predecessor,  had  been  suppressed  by  the  selfish  pusillanimity  and  pedantic  policy 
of  this  inglorious  monarch.  Loving  flattery,  and  a  base  kind  of  luxurious  ease, 
he  was  insensible  to  the  ambitions  of  a  gallant  spirit,  and  preferred  the  cold 
and  barren  subtleties  of  scholastic  learning  to  the  breathing  eloquence  of  those 
who  were  really  inspired  by  the  muse.  Poetical  composition  therefore  soon 
assumed  a  new  character.  Its  exertions  were  now  overlaid  by  learning,  and  the 
strange  conceits  of  metaphysical  wit  took  place  of  the  creations  of  a  pure  and 
unsophisticated  fancy.  It  was  thus  that  Donne  wasted  in  the  production  of 
unprofitable  and  short-lived  fruit  the  powers  of  a  most  acute  and  brilliant  mind. 
It  waa  thus  that  Phineas  Fletcher  threw  away  upon  an  unmanageable  subject 
the  warblings  of  a  copious  and  pathetic  imagination.  The  understanding  was 
more  exercised  in  the  ingenious  distortion  of  artificial  stores,  than  the  faculties 
which  mark  the  poet  in  pouring  forth  the  visions  of  natural  fiction. 

*^  Such  scenes  as  youthful  poets  drenm, 
Od  su  mmer  eve,  by  hauuted  stream, 

were  now  deemed  insipid.  The  Fairy  Fables  of  Gorgeous  Chivalry  were  thought 
too  rude  and  boisterous,  and  too  unphilosophical  for  the  erudite  ear  of  the  book- 
learned  king  I 

"  As  writers  of  verse  now  brought  their  compositions  nearer  to  the  nature  of 
prose,  the  epoch  was  favourable  to  the  satirical  class,  for  which  so  much  food  was 
furnished  by  the  motley  and  vicious  manners  of  the  nation.  Wither,  therefore, 
bursting  w  ith  indignation  at  the  view  of  society  which  presented  itself  to  his  youn^ 
mind,  took  this  opportunity  to  indulge  in  a  sort  of  publication,  to  which  the  pro- 
saic taste  of  the  times  was  well  adapted ;  but  he  disdained,  and,  perhaps,  felt 
himself  unqualified,  to  use  that  glitter  of  false  ornament,  whirh  was  now  sul>- 

*  At  the  end  of  his  "Fides  Anglicaiue,''  1060. 
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stituted  for  the  true  decorations  of  the  muse.  *  I  haTe  arrived,'  says  he,  *  to  be 
as  plain  as  a  pack-saddle.* — '  Though  you  understand  them  not,  yet  because  you 
see  this  wants  some  fine  phrases  and  flourishes,  as  you  find  other  men's  writings 
stuffed  withal,  perhaps  you  will  judge  me  unlearned.' — '  Yet  I  could  with  ease 
have  amended  it ;  for  it  cost  me,  I  protest,  more  labour  to  observe  this  plainness, 
than  if  I  had  more  poetically  trimmed  it.'  "* 

The  plainness  of  which  Wither  here  professes  himself  to  have  teen  studious, 
forms  one  of  the  noblest  characteristics  of  his  best  writings.  Dismissing  with 
contempt  the  puerilities  and  conceits  which  deformed  the  pages  of  so  many  of  his 
contemporaries,  he  cultivated,  with  almost  uniform  assiduity,  a  simplicity  of  style, 
and  an  expression  of  natural  sentiment  and  feeling,  which  have  occasioned  tlu^ 
revival  of  his  choicest  compositions  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  will  for  ever 
stamp  them  with  a  permanent  value. 

Returning  to  his  Juvenilia,  we  find  that  in  1612  he  pubHahed  in  a  thin  quarto, 
^'  Prince  Henrie's  Obsequies ;  or  mournfull  Elegies  upon  his  Death.  With  a  sup- 
posed Interlocution  between  the  Ghost  of  Prince  Henry  and  Great  Britaine  ;*' 
which  was  followed  the  succeeding  year  by  his ''  Epithalamia :  or  Nuptiall  Poemes," 
4to,  on  the  marriage  of  Frederick  the  Fifth,  with  Elizabeth,  only  daughter  of 
James  the  First.  These  pieces  have  been  re-printed,  by  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  in 
his  '^  Restituta :"  the  Obsequies  contain  forty-five  elegiac  sonnets,  succeeded  by 
an  Epitaph,  the  Interlocution,  and  a  Sonnet  of  Death,  in  Latin  rhymes,  with  a 
paraphrastic  translation.  Among  the  numerous  sonnet-writers  of  the  age  of 
Shakspeare,  Wither  claims  a  most  respectable  place,  and  many  of  these  Httic 
elegies  deser^'e  a  rescue  from  oblivion.  We  would  particularly  point  out  Nos.  14 
and  17,  from  which  an  admirable  sonnet  might  be  formed  by  subjoining  six  lines 
of  the  former  to  the  first  two  quartuorzains  of  the  latter,  and  this  without  the  al- 
teration of  a  syllable  ;  the  octave  will  then  consist  of  a  soliloquy  by  the  poet  him- 
self, and  the  sestain  be  addressed  to  Elizabeth  the  sister  of  Prince  Henry;  a  tran- 
sition which  is  productive  of  a  striking  and  happy  effect: — 


**  Thrice  happj  had  I  been,  if  I  ha<l  kept 
Within  the  cirriiit  of  some  little  Village, 
In  ignorance  of  Courts  and  Princes  slept, 
Manuring  of  an  honest  halfe-plough  tillage : 
Or  else,  1  would  1  were  as  young  agen 
As  when  Eliza,  our  last  Phoenix  died ; 
My  childish  yeares  had  not  conceived  then 


What  'twas  to  lose  a  Prince  so  dignified  .*— 
Thy  brother's  well :  and  would  not  change  estates 
With  any  prince  that  reigns  beneath  the  skie : 
No,  not  with  all  the  world's  great  potentates : 
Ilii  plumes  have  bom  him  to  etemitie  !  — 
He  shall  escape  (for  so  th'  Almighty  wills) 
The  stormy  Winter  of  ensuing  ills.'*t 


In  1614,  our  author  published  "  A  Satyre  written  to  the  King's  most  excellent 
Majestie,"  8vo;  and  **  The  Shepherds  Pipe,"  8vo ;  the  latter,  a  production  of 
high  poetical  merit,  having  being  composed  in  conjunction  with  Browne,  the 
author  of  Britannia's  Pastorals. 

In  1615,  appeared  ''The  Shepheard's  Hunting:  Being  certaine  Eglogues. 
written  during  the  time  of  the  Author's  imprisonment  in  the  Marshalseyt" 
8vo.  This  was  intended  as  a  continuation  of  the  ''Shepheard's  Pipe,"  and 
is  fully  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  prior  portion:  Phillips,  indeed,  speaking 
of  Wither,  says,  "  the  most  of  poetical  fancy,  which  I  remember  to  have 
found  in  any  of  his  writings,  is  in  a  little  piece  of  pastoral  poetry,  called  "Tlic 
Shepheard's"  Hunting.":^ 

The  next  work  with  which  Wither  favoured  us,  though  not  published  for  ge- 
neral circulation  before  1619,  yet,  as  the  stationer,  George  Norton,  tells  us,  had 
been  "long  since  imprinted  for  the  use  of  the  author,  to  bestow  on  such  as  had 
voluntarily  requested  it  in  way  of  adventure;  words  which  seem  to  intimate,  that 
it  had  been  dispersed  for  the  purpose  of  pecuniary  return,  and  probably  with  the 
intent  of  supporting  the  bard  during  his  imprisonment  in  the  Marshalsea.  It  hai? 
accordingly  a  title-page  which  implies  a  second  impression,  and  is  termed  "Fi- 


*  liritish  Bibliographer,  No.  I.  p  4^  5. 
%  Thcatrum  Poelarum,  edit  1675. 


t  Ueslituta,  No.  Vl.  p.  394 
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delia.  Newly  corrected  and  augmented/'  This  is  a  work  which  ought  to  have 
protected  the  memory  of  Wither  from  the  sarcasms  of  Butler,  Swift,  and  Pope; 
for  it  displays  a  vein  of  poetry  at  once  highly  elegant,  impassioned,  and  de- 
scriptive. To  **  Fidelia"  was  first  annexed  the  two  exquisite  songs,  reprinted  by 
Dr.  Percy,  commencing 

**  Shall  I,  wasting  in  dispaire,** 
and 

*♦  Hence  away,  thou  Syren,  leave  me."  * 

We  shall  close  the  list  of  those  works  of  Wither  that  fall  within  the  era  to  which 
we  are  limited,  by  noticing  his  '*Faire  Virtue:  the  Mistresse  of  Phil'arete,"  8vo. 
This  beautiful  production,  glowing  with  all  the  ardours  of  a  poetic  fancy,  was  one 
of  his  earliest  compositions,  and  is  alluded  to  in  his  *'  Satire  to  the  King,"  in  1614, 
before  which  period  there  is  reason  to  suppose  it  was  widely  circulated  in  manu- 
script; for  in  a  prefatory  epistle  to  the  copy  of  1622,  published  by  John  Grismand, 
but  which  was  originally  prefixed  to  an  anonymous  edition  printed  by  John 
Marriot,  and  not  now  supposed  to  be  in  existence.  Wither  tells  us,  that  '*  the 
poem  was  composed  many  years  agone,  and,  unknown  to  the  author,  got  out  of  his 
custody  by  an  acquaintance ;"  and  he  adds,  '*  when  I  first  composed  it,  I  well  liked 
thereof,  and  it  well  enough  became  my  years.*'  To  high  praise  of  this  work  in  its 
poetical  capacity,  Mr.  Dalrymple  has  annexed  the  important  remarks,  that  it 
unfolds  a  more  perfect  system  of  female  tuition  than  is  any  whef0  else  to  be  dis- 
covered. 

The  great  misfortune  of  Wither  was,  that  the  multitude  of  his  subsequent  pub- 
lications, many  of  which  were  written  during  the  efiervescence  of  party  zeal,  and 
are  frequently  debased  by  coarse  and  vulgar  language,  overwhelmed  the  merits  of 
his  earlier  productions.  Yet  it  must  be  conceded,  that  his  prose,  during  the 
whole  period  of  his  authorship,  generally  exhibits  great  strength,  perspicuity,  and 
freedom  from  afiectation;  and  on  the  best  of  his  poetical  effusions  we  may  cheer-^ 
fully  assent  to  the  following  encomium  of  an  able  and  impartial  judge : — **If 
poetry  be  the  power  of  commanding  the  imagination,  conveyed  in  measure  and 
expressive  epithets.  Wither  was  truly  a  poet.  Perhaps  there  is  no  where  to  be 
found  a  greater  variety  of  English  measure  than  in  his  writings  (Shakspeare 
excepted),  more  energy  of  thought,  or  more  frequent  development  of  the  delicate 
filaments  of  the  human  heart."f 

40.  WoTTON,  Sib  Henry.  This  elegant  scholar  and  accomplished  gentleman 
was  forty-€ight  years  of  age  when  Shakspeare  died,  being  born  at  Boughton-Hall 
in  Kent,  in  1568.  His  correspondence  with  Milton  on  the  subject  of  Comus  in 
1638,  is  on  record,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that,  on  his  return  from  the  Continent 
in  1598,  after  a  residence  of  nine  years  in  Germany  and  Italy,  he  would  not  long 
remain  a  stranger  either  to  the  reputation  or  the  person  of  the  great  Dramatic 
Luminary  of  his  times. 

Having  mentioned  these  great  poets  as  contemporaries  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  it 
may  be  a  subject  of  pleasing  speculation  to  conjecture  how  far  they  could  be  per- 
sonally known  to  each  other.  The  possibility  of  some  intercourse  of  this  kind, 
though  transient,  seems  to  have  forcibly  struck  the  mind  of  an  elegant  poet  and 
critic  of  the  present  day ;  speaking  of  Comus,  presented  at  Ludlow-Castle  in  1634, 
he  remarks, — '*Much  it  has  appeared  to  me  of  the  Shakspearean  diction  and 
numbers  and  form  of  sentiment  may  be  traced  in  this  admirable  and  delightful 
Drama :  in  which  the  streams  of  the  Avon  mix  with  those  of  the  Arno,  of  the 
Mincius,  and  the  Ilissus.  Part  of  Milton's  affectionate  veneration,  beside  what 
arises  from  congenial  mind,  may  have  arisen  from  personal  respect.  At  the  death 
of  Shakspeabe,  Milton  was  in  his  eighth  year. 

*  ReliqaeA,  vol  iii.  4th  edit.  p.  190—254. 

t  Dalrymplc's  Exiracfai  from  Wither's  Juvenilia,  1796, 
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'*  Heroum  Uudes  et  facta  Parentum 


Jam  legere,  et  que  sit  polerat  coguoKcere  Virtus.*^ 

''  It  is  hardly  probable  that  they  never  met.  Shakspearc,  if  they  did  see  each 
other,  could  not  but  be  charmed  with  the  countenance  and  manners  of  a  boy  like 
Milton:  and  Milton,  whose  mind  was  never  childish,  and  whose  countenance  at 
ten  has  the  modest  but  decisive  character  of  his  high  destiny,  would  feel  the  in- 
terview :  his  young  heart  would  dilate,  and  every  recollection  would  bring  Shak- 
speare,  once  seen  and  heard,  to  his  remembrance  and  imagination  with  increasing 
force." * 

The  most  powerful  circumstance  which  militates  against  this  interesting  sup- 
position, is,  that,  if  such  an  interview  had  taken  place,  we  should,  in  all  proba- 
bility, have  found  it  recorded  in  the  minor  poems,  Latin  or  English,  of  Milton,  who 
has  there  preserved  many  of  the  occurrences  of  his  youthful  days,  and  would 
scarcely  have  failed,  we  think,  to  put  the  stamp  ofimmortality  on  such  an  event. 

The  poetry  of  Wotton,  though  chiefly  written  for  the  amusement  of  his  leisure, 
and  through  the  excitement  of  casual  circumstances,  possesses  the  invaluable  at- 
tractions of  energy,  simplicity,  and  the  most  touching  morality ;  it  comes  warm 
from  the  heart,  and  whether  employed  on  an  amatory  or  didactic  subject,  nukes 
its  appropriate  impression  with  an  air  of  sincerity  which  never  fails  to  delight.  Of 
this  description  are  the  pieces  entitled, "  A  Farewell  to  the  Vanities  of  the  World ;" 
the  '^Character  of  a  Happy  Life,'*  and  the  Lines  on  the  Queen  of  Bohemia. 
One  of  his  earliest  pieces,  being  *' written  in  his  youth,"  was  printed  in  Davi- 
son's '*  Poetical  Rhapsody,"  160*2,  and  his  Remains  were  collected  and  published 
by  his  amiable  friend  Isaac  Walton.  Sir  Henry  died,  Provost  of  Eton,  in  De- 
cember, 1639,  in  the  seventy4hird  year  of  his  age. 

In  drawing  up  these  Critical  Notices  of  the  principal  poets  who,  independent 
of  the  Drama,  flourished  during  the  life-time  of  Shakspeare,  we  hare  been 
guided  chiefly  by  the  consideration  of  their  positive  merit,  or  great  incidental 
popularity;  and  few,  if  any,  who,  on  these  bases,  call  for  admission,  have  pro- 
bably been  overlooked.  There  is  one  poet,  however,  whose  memory  has  been 
preserved  by  Philips,  and  of  whom,  from  the  high  character  given  of  him  by 
this  critic,  it  may  be  necessary  to  say  a  few  words ;  for  if  the  following  eulogium 
on  the  compositions  of  this  writer  be  not  the  result  of  a  marked  partiality,  it 
sliould  stimulate  to  an  ardent  enquiry  after  manuscripts  so  truly  valuable. 

*^  John  Lane,  a  tine  old  Queen  Elizabeth's  gentleman,  who  was  living  within 
my  remembrance,  and  whose  several  Poems,  had  they  not  had  the  ill  fate  to 
remain  unpublisht,  when  much  better  meriting  than  many,  that  are  in  print, 
might  possibly  have  gained  him  a  name  not  much  inferior,  if  not  equal  to  Dray- 
ton, and  others  of  the  next  rank  to  Spenser ;  but  they  are  all  to  be  produc't  in 
manuscript,  namely  his  **  Poetical  Vision,'  his  '  Alarm  to  the  Poets,'  his 
*  Twelve  Months,'  his  '  Guy  of  Warwick,  a  Heroic  Poem'  (at  least  as  much  as 
many  others  that  are  so  entitled j,  and  lastly  his  *  Supplement  to  Chaucer's 
Squire's  Tale."'t 

It  hashappened  unfortunately  for  Lane,  that  the  only  specimen  of  his  writings 
which  has  met  the  eye  of  a  modern  critic,  has  proved  a  source  of  disappoint- 
ment. Warton,  after  recording  that  a  copy  of  Lane's  supplement  to  Chaucer 
existed  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford,  adds,  "  I  conceived  great  expecta- 
tations  of  him  on  reading  Phillips's  account.  But  I  was  greatly  disappointed,  for 
Lane's  performance,  upon  perusal,  proved  to  be  not  only  an  inartiticial  imitation 
of  Chaucer's  manner,  but  a  weak  ellbrl  of  invention."  -\i  This  discovery,  how- 
ever, should  not  arrest  all  future  research ;  for  his  four  preceding  poems,  of 
which  the  latter  two  must  necessarily,  from  their  titles,  be  of  considerable  length, 
may  yet  warrant  the  decision  of  Phillips.  § 

*  "Laura:  or  an  Anthology  of  Sonnets.**    By  fapel  Loffl    5  vols.    Pref.  d.  cxUt. 

t   Tiu  atrum  Poetarnm  apud  Brydf^ps,  p.  318,  319.         ^  Observalioos  on  spenier,  toI.  i.  p.  156, 156. 

$  h   moy    be  ii»tf\il  in  tliis    note,  to  place,  in  immedintc  juxta-position,  the  names  of  the  I'utti 
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To  this  brief  summary  of  Master-Bards  we  shall  now  subjoin,  in  a  tabular  and 
alphabetic  form,  a  catalogue  of  those  numerous  minor  poets  who  were  content  to 
follow  in  the  train  of  more  splendid  talent.  In  carrying  this  arrangement  into 
execution,  it  will  not  be  necessary,  after  the  example  of  Ritson,  to  dignify  with 
the  name  of  poet  every  individual  who  contributed  a  single  copy  of  verses,  as  a 
tribute  to  contemporary  merit — a  prostitution  of  the  title  which  appears  truly 
ridiculous ;  for  though  bulk  be  no  proof  of  excellence,  yet  were  we  to  assign  the 
name  of  poet  to  every  penner  of  a  stanza,  the  majority  of  those  who  barely  read 
and  write,  might  be  included  in  the  list.  To  those  alone,  therefore,  who  either 
published  themselves,  or  had  their  productions  thrown  into  a  collective  form  by 
others,  will  the  appellation  be  allotted. 

With  a  view  to  simplicity  and  brevity,  the  Table  will  consist  but  of  three  parts ; 
the  Grst,  occupied  by  the  names  of  the  poets;  the  second,  by  abbreviated  titles  of 
their  works,  with  their  dates  ;  and  the  third,  in  order  to  prevent  the  frequent  re- 
petition of  similar  epithets,  will  contain  arbitrary  marks,  designative  of  the  general 
merit  of  their  writings,  and  forming  a  kind  of  graduated  scale.  Thus  mediocri- 
ty will  be  designated  by  a  line  ( | ) ;  excellence  will  be  expressed  by  eight 
asterisks  before  the  mark  of  mediocrity  (********[ j.  and  Bbso\\i\jd  worihlessnesa 
by  eight  after  it  (| **♦*****)  while  the  intermediate  shades,  of  merit  will  be  suffi- 
ciently pointed  out  by  the  intervening  asterisks.  Occasional  notes,  where  pecu- 
liarity of  any  kind  may  call  for  them,  will  be  added. 

On  this  plan  of  tabular  construction,  the  tediousness  of  a  mere  catalogue  will, 
in  a  great  measure,  be  avoided ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  an  adequately  accurate 
view  be  given  of  the  multiplicity  and  difTusion  of  poetical  composition  which  per- 
vaded this  fertile  period. 

whom  we  hate  thus  enumerated,  as  leaden  of  a  great  portion  of  their  Art,  during  a  period  of  half  a 
century. 

1.  Beaumont,  Sir  John. — 2.  Breton. — 3.  Browne. — 4  Chalkhill. —  5.  Chapman. — 6.  Churchyard. — 
7.  Constabre.~8  Dviiel — 9.  Dafies.-«10.  Dafors. — 11.  Donne. — 13.  Drayton.— 13.  Drummond.— 
14.  Fairfax.— 15.  Fitzgeffrey.— 16.  Fletcher,  Giles.— 17.  Fletcher.  Phineas— 18.  Gascoigne— 19.  Greene. 
—'JO.  Hall.— 31.  llanngton.— 33.  Jonson.— 33.  Lodge.— 34.  Marlowe.— 25.  Marston.— 36.  Niccols.— 
37.  Raleigh.- 28.  Sackville.— 29.  Southwell.— 30.  Spenser.— 31.  Stirling.— 39.  Sydney.— 33.  SjWester. 
—34.  TurberfiUe.— 35.  Tusser.- 36.  Warner.— 37.  Watwm.— 38.  Willobie— 39.  Wither.— 40.  Wot- 
too. — Lane. 
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TABLE  OF  MINOR  MISCELLANEOUS  POETS, 

DURING  THE  AGE  OF  SHAKSPEARE. 


SCALE. 


I 

►I' 


»» 


Ackele^t  TJkomat.     **  A  roost  lamcDUble  and  tragical  Historle.*'  ISmo.     .       1575 

A  translation  from  a  novel  of  Bandello.  .     | 

Anderton,  Jameg.  Ane  godly  trealis,  calit  llie  first  and  second  cnmming  of  Christ, 

with  the  lone  of  tlie  wintersnyclit.  16mo.  Edin.  .         1595     I 

ilmireipe,  TTbomof.  Tlie  Unniasliing  of  a  feminine  Machiavell.  4to.  1604     ) 

Afmeton,  Jamei.  Carolana,  lliat  Is  to  say,  aPoeme  in  Honour  of  our  King,  Ctiarles-  | 
James,  Queen  Anne,  and  Prince  Cliarles,  &c.  4lo.  1614  ' 

Arthingtony  Henry,  Prindpail  Points  of  Holy  Profession.  4to.    .  .         1607 

AmUc^  James.    £lizal)etlia  Triumphans.  4io.  Blanli  Verse.  1588 

Avale,  Lemeke.  A  Commemoration  or  Dirge  of  bastarde  Edmonde  Boner.  8?o-  1650 
fioteertf,  Henry.  Confession  of  Failli,  conteining  tiow  ttie  troubled  man  should  seeke 
refuge  at  his  God.   ISmo.  Edin.  ....         1584 

Ban^fielde,  Richard.  Cynthia  with  certeyne  Sonnettes  and  the  Legend  of  Cassandra. 

1594 
The  Affectionate  Shepherd.  16iuo.  f         .  1595 

The  Encoroion  of  Lady  Pecunia.  4U)«        ....         159S 

liametj  Bamabe.  Parthenophil  and  Parthenope.  Sonnettes,  Madrigales,  Elegies  and 

Odes.       .  1593 

A  Divine  Centurle  of  Spirituall  Sonnelles.  ^  .  1595 

Bastard,  Thomas.  Chrestoleros.  Seven  Books  of  Epigrams.  8vo.  $  1595 

Baimant  Stephen.  The  Travayled  Pylgriroe.  4lo.  1569       *** 

Beverley^  Peter.     The  Hislory  of  Ariodanlo  and  Jeneura.    8vo.   2d  edit.    From 

Arioslo.  ......  1600      | 

Bieston.  Roger.     The  Bayte  and  Snare  of  Fortune.  Folio,  ten  leaves.    No  date,  ft 
Blenerhasset,  Thomcu.  The  Secoiide  Part  of  the  Mirrour  for  Magistrates.  4to.    1578     | 
Boucher y  Arthur.    A  Fable  of  iEsop  Versified.    8vo.    .  1566 

Bourman,  Nteholas.   A  Friendelie  Well  Wisbinge  to  such  as  endure.  A  Ballad.  1581 
BradshaWy  Thomas.     The  Shepherd's  Starre.    4to.    .  .  .         1591 

Brathvayte,  Richard.  The  Golden  Fleece,  vrilh  other  poems.  Sm.  8vo.  .         1611 
The  Poets  Willow,  or  the  Passionate  Shepherd.  8vo.  1614 

"f  ^  Here,  through  the  course  of  twenty  sonnets,  not  inelegant,  and  which  were  exceedingly  popular,  the 
poet  bewails  his  unsuccessful  love  for  a  beautiful  youth,  by  the  name  of  Ganymede,  in  a  strain  of  the 
most  tender  passion,  yet  with  professions  of  the  chastest  affection.*^  WartoH*s  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  405.~it 
was  the  fashion,  at  this  period^  to  imitate  the  second  Eclogue  of  Virgil. 

%  The  Sonnets  of  Barnes,  which  are  written  in  strict  adherence  to  the  recurrir.g  ritaa  nf  the  Italian 
school,  frequently  possess  no  inconsiderable  beauties.  The  Sonnet  on  Content,  selecux-  by  Mr.  Beloe 
(vol.  ii.  p.  78),  from  Parthenophil,  is  highly  pleading  and  harmonious,  and  at  least  tweut..  Oa  '.ila  centenary 
mav  be  pronounced,  both  iu  imagery  and  versification,  above  mediocrity. 

§  Sheppard,  in  bis  Poems,  1651,  remarks  that  **  none  in  Enj^land,  save  Bastard  a-  lU.r'ngton,  have 
divulged  epigrams  worth  notice.''  A  beautiful  specimen  of  his  Epigrams  is  given  by  l*T.  Fur!^,  ai  **Censura 
Literaria,"  vol.  iv.  p.  376. 

tt  To  this  poet,  iS ash  dedicated  his  ^Strange  Newes,"  &c.  1592,  in  the  subsequent  curious  terms :  "To 
the  most  copious  carminist  of«our  time,  and  famous  persecutor  of  rriscian,  his  verie  friend  maister  Jp<» 
lapis V — Vide  Ritsoji,  p.  131.  note. 
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A  Slrappado  for  the  Dlveli.  Epigrams  andSatyres.  6vo.  .1615 

Brire,  Thonuu,  The  Gourle  of  Venus  Moralized.  1567 

Songes  aod  SoDoettes.  .1567 

Broughton,  Rotpland.    A  Briefe  Discourse  of  the  Lyfe  and  Death  of  the  late  Right 

High  and  Honourable  Sir  William  Pawlet,  Knight.  .     157S 

Brooke,  Thomas,  Certayne  Verses  in  the  time  of  his  imprisonmeot,  the  day  before 

his  dealhe.    Norwich.  .....     1570 

Brooke,  Ckrittopher,  Elegy  on  Prince  Henry.  .1613 

Eclogues.  Dedicated  to  Wm  Browne,  t      .  .1614 

Brytkett,  Lodowick.  The  Mourning  Muses  of  Lod.  Bryskett  upon  the  deathe  of  the 
most  noble  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  knight.  ^         .  .     158T 

Buc,  Sir  George,  Aa^vk  IloXv^i^diyof.  An  Eclog  treating  of  Crownes,  and  of  Gar- 
landes,  and  to  whom  of  right  they  appertaine.  4to.  •  1605 

Comr,  jtiekard.     '*  Godfrey  of  Bulloigne,  or  the  Recoverie  of  Hierusalem."     First 
FiTe  Cantos  translated  from  Tasso.  First  edition,  no  date.  Second,  4to.  .  1594 
Carpenter^  John.     A  Sorrowfull  Song  for  sinful!  soules.     8to.  1586 

Chetier^  Robert,     **  Lofes  Martyr,  or  Rosalins  Complaint."    From  the  Italian  of 
Torqnato  Coeliano.    **  With  the  true  Legend  of  famous  King  Arthur.'*  $   1601 
Chettle^  Henry.     The  Pope's  pitiful  Lamentation  for  the  death  of  his  deere  darling 
Don  Joan  of  Austria.     4to.       .  .1578 

'*  The  Forest  of  Fancy."    Consisting  of  apothegmes,  histories,  songs,  sonnets  and 
epigrams.    4(o.  ......     1579 

A  Doleful!  Ditty  or  sorowful  sonet  of  the  Lord  Darly,   some  time   King  of 
Scots.  .......     1579 

Chute,  Anthony,     Beawtie  Dtehonoured,  written  under  the  title  of  Shore's  Wife.  4to. 

1593 

Procris  and  Cephalus.  ff  •  »  •  •  •     ^^^^ 

Claphamy  Henoch.    A  Briefe  of  the  Bible's  History  ;  Drawne  first  ioto  English  poesy. 

8vo.  Edin.  .  ...      1596 

Copley,  Anthony,     Loves  Owle ;  an  idle  conceited  Dialogue  betwene  Lo?e  and  an 
Olde-man.     4to.       ......     1595 

A  Fig  for  Fortune.     4to.  .      1596     , 

Cottefford,  Thomat.     A  Prayer  to  Dannyell.  1570 

Cotton,  Roger.  An  Armor  of  Proofe,  brought  from  the  Tower  of  David.     4to.  1596 

A  Spirituall  Song.     4to.  .....     1596 

Cutroge,  Elizabeth,     Ane  Godly  Dream.     4to.     EdIn.  .  1603     | 

Cuinfode,  T,     Caltha-poelarum,  or  the  Bumble  Bee,  4to.  1599 

DavidMtone,  Johne,     Ane  Brief  Commendation  of  Uprichtnes,  &c.  in  Inglis  Meter. 

4to.  .  .1573 

A  Memorial  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  two  wurlbye  Chrittians.     In  English  Meter. 

8vo.     .       .  .  .     1595 

Daviet,  John.  The  Scourge  of  Folly.  Consisting  ofsatyricallEpigraroms,  etc.  8vo.  1611 
Humours  Heavn  on  Earth.  .....     1605 

Microcosmos.    The  Discovery  of  the  Little  World,  with  the  government  thereof. 

4lo.  .  .     1608 

The  Muses  Sacrifice ;  or  Divine  Meditations.     18mo.  .  .1618 

Wiltes  Pilgrimage  (by  Poeticall  Essaies),  through  a  World  of  amorous  Sonnets, 

etc.   4to.  :|:^  .  '.  .  .  .  .16 

t  For  an  account  of  this  author,  tee  British  Bibliographer,  No.  VIII.  p.  336.  In  this,  as  in  other  in- 
stances, I  have  only  inserted  the  pieces  published  durins  the  life  of  Shaktpeare. 

%  Two  pieces  by  this  writer,  entitled  ^  The  Mournmff  Muse  of  Thentvlii,'*  and  ^  A  Pastorall  Aegloguc 
upon  the  Death  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,''  have  been  inserted  in  Spenser's  Works  (Todd*8  edit  vol.  Tiii.  p.  66. 


|««j^ 
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greatly  his  debtorx  indeed. 

§  To  ihc«c  poems  by  Chester,  are  added  on  the  first  subject,  which,  he  tells  us,  **  allegorically  shadowa 
the  truth  of  love,  in  the  constant  fate  of  the  phcenix  and  turtle,**  poems  by  Shakspeare,  Jonson,  Maraton» 
Chapman,  and  others. — Vide  Ai/soit,  p   159. 

tt  Ritson  remarks,-^^  This  is  probably  the  poem  alluded  to  in  the  Midsummer-Night's  Dream  :— 

**  Not  Shafalus  to  Proems  was  so  true, 
As  Shafalus  to  Proems,  I  to  you.**  Page  170. 

\X  That  Wittes  Pilgrimage  was  written  before  1611,  is  eTidmt  from  its  t>tiog  alluded  to  in  his  ^  Scourge 
for  Paper-Persecutors  :**  annexed  to  the  **Soourge  of  Folly,"  printed  in  this  year. 
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A  Select  Second  Husband  for  Sir  Thos.  Overburie's  Wife.     Snuall  8to.    .     16 IS 

Mirum  in  Modum.  f      •  •  •     ^^^     I** 

Davison,  Franeit,   )    Sonneti,  Odes,  Elegies,  Madrigals,  and  Epigrams,  by  Fran- 

Davitonf  Walier,    )   cis  and  Walter  Davison,  brethren.    ISmo.  i  I60i  «| 

Delone,  Tlkomot.    Strange  Histories,  or  songes  and  sonnets  of  kinges,  prlocM,  dukes, 

lords,  ladjes,  knights,  and  gentlemen :  etc    4to.   S  •     1^^^ 

Derricke,  John,     The  Image  of  Irclande.     4to.  •  1581 

Dowrieke,  Arm,     The  French  Hlstorie.     4to.  .  .     1588 

Drani,  Thonuu,    A  Medicinabte  Morally  thai  is,  the  two  bookes  of  Horace  his  sa* 

tyres,  englyshed,  etc.   4to.         .....     1566 

Horace  his  Arte  of  Poetrie,  pistles,  and  satyres,  englished.    4to.  1567 

Greg.  Nazianzen,  his  epigrammes,  and  spirituall  sentences.     8to.  ft  1568 

Edwardeg,  C.     The  Mansion  of  Myrlhe  .  .  .     1581 

Elderioriy  William,     £lderton*s  Solace  in  tyrae  of  his  sickness,  contayning  sundrie 

Sonets  upon  many  pilhe  parables.  ....     1578 

Various  Ballads  from  1560  to.  ^%  ....     1580 

Elviden,  Edmond,     The  Closet  of  CounseUes.    Translated  and  collected  out  of  divers 
aucthors  into  English  verse.    8vo.  ....     1660 

The  History  of  Pisislratus  and  Catanea.    I81110. 
Evam,  Leweg,    The  Fjrste  twoo  Salars  or  Poyses  of  Orace.  •     1564 

Evans,  William.     Thamesiades,  or  ChastiUes  Triumph.     8vo.  SS  •     1608  •! 

Famer,  DudUy.     The  Song  of  Songs.     Translated  out  of  the  Hebrae  into  Englishe 
Meeter.     8vo.  ......     1587 

Fennor,  WilUam,     Fennor*s Descriptions.  4to.  ftt  •     ^^^^     I* 

Ferren,  George,    L^nds  of  Dame  Eleanor  Cobham  and  Humfrey  Plantagenet — 
in  the  Myrrour  for  Alagistrates,  ....     1578     |« 

Fetherslone,  Chrittopker,     The  Lamentations  of  Jeremie,  in  prose  and  meeler,  with 
apt  notes  to  singe  them  wilbaU.    8vo.       ....     1587 

Fleming,  Abraham,     The  Bucollkes  of  P.  VirgUius  Maro,  with  alphabelicall  anno- 
tations.       .......     1575     |« 

The  Georglks  or  Ruralls :  conteyning  four  books.     4to.  .     1580     |« 

Fletcher,  Robert.    An  Epitaph  or  briefe  Lamentation  for  the  late  Queeoe.     4lo. 

160S 
Frounce,  Abraham,     The  Lamentation  of  Amintas  for  the  death  of  Phillis :  para- 
ph rastically  translated  out  of  Latine  into  English  heiameters.     4to.  1588     I* 
"The  Arcadian  Rhetoricke.*'     Verse  and  Prose.  8vo.  1588     |» 
The  Countess  of  Pembroke's  Emanuel.  Conteining  the  nativity,  passion,  burial, 
and  resurrection  of  Christ:  togeather  with  certaine  psalmes  of  David.  4lo.  1 501     |» 

t  Beside  these  productions  here  enumerated.  Davies  published,  in  1617,  "  Wits  Bedlam,"  8vo ;  contaiQ- 
ing  not  less  than  400  Epigrams,  and  about  80  EpiUnhs.  This  writer  usually  designate<l  himself  by  tlie  title 
of  Juhn  Davies  of  Herelbrd.-~He  abo  wrote  "*  The  Holy  Rood,  or  Christ's  Crosse,*^  1600. 

I  These  poetical  brothers  published  their  poems  with  the  above  title,  in  a  valuable  Collectioa  of 
Metrical  Miscellanies,  called  ^  A  Poetical  Rapsodie,"  1603,  which  will  be  noticed  hereafter.  They  are 
introduced  in  the  Table  as  being  the  principid  contributors,  and  as  distinguishing  their  pieces  by  a  se- 
parate title  or  division. 

§  This  writer  was  the  most  popular  ballad-maker  of  his  day  :  he  was  hy  trade  a  .silk-weaver,  and  the 
compiler  of  various  Garlands,  under  the  titles  of  ^  The  Garland  of  Good  Will  f  ''The  Garland  of  Delight," 
&c.  Nash,  in  his  ^  Have  with  you  to  Saffron- Walden,"  1596,  says,  that  *^  his  muse  from  the  first  peeping 
forth,  hath  stood  at  livery  at  an  alehouse  wispe,  never  exceeding  a  penny  a  quart  day  nor  night ;  and  thi^ 
deerc  yeare,  together  with  the  silencing  of  his  looms,  scarce  that ;  he  being  constrained  to  betake  lumself 
to  carded  ale  :  whence  it  proceedeth,  that  since  "  Candlemas,"  or  his  ji^^ge  of  **  John  for  the  Kin? ;"  not 
one  merrie  dittie  will  come  from  him,  but  ^  The  thunder-bolt  agamst  swearers,  Repent  England,  repent," 
and  *  The  strange  judgements  of  God.* " 

tt  Drant  was  a  copious  Latin  Poet,  having  published  two  miscellanies  under  the  titles  of  **Sylva,"  and 
"Poemata  Varia." 

t^  A  quotation  from  one  of  the  songs  or  ballads  of  this  drunken  rhymer,  is  to  be  found  in  "  Much  Ado 
about  Nothing,"  commencing 

"The  god  of  love. 
That  sits  above." 

§$  This  poem,  of  which  a  prior  edition  is  noticed  in  "  Censura  Literaria,"  vol  t.  p.  349,  as  published  iu 
4to,  1600,  IS  conjectured  bv  Ritson,  p.  901,  to  have  been  the  production  of  William  Evans,  who  is  well 
known  to  the  lovers  of  old  English  poetry,  b^  his  eulogium  prefixed  to  the  first  eilition  of  8|)enser's  ^  Paerie 
Queenc,['  1500.  The  ^'I'hamestades,"  which  cuusiitts  of  three  books  or  cantos,  is  written  with  Tigoor. 
and  exhibits  some  pleasing  poetical  pictures. 

ttt  This  thin  volume  of  33  leaves,  consists  of  seven  poetical  speeches  **  npcken  before  the  Kiag  and 
Queens  most  excellent  Majestie,  the  Prince  his  highnesse,  and  the  Lady  Elizabeth's  Grace." 
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The  CouotesM  of  Pembroke's  Ivychurch.    Conlelniiig  the  affectionate  life,  and  uti- 

TorluDate  death  of  PbiUU  and  Amyntat,  4to.  •  •     1591     |» 

The  Third  Part  of  the  CoantesBe  of  Pembroke's  Ifychareh :  tntitled :  Amlnias 

Dale.  4to.  .••...     1592 

Heliodoms's  Ethiopics.  Svo.f       .....     1591 

^^reeman^  ThomoM,     Rub  and  a  Great  Cast :  and  Runne  and  a  Great  Cast.    The 

second  howle.     In  200  Epigrams.  4to.  i  .     1614     | 

M^ulftell,  Ulpian.     The  Flower  of  Fame.    Conteining  the  bright  Renowne,  and  most 

fortunate  raigne  of  King  Henry  the  viij.  4lo.  •  1575       ** 

Cale^  Dwutan.     Pyramus  and  Tbisbe.  S         •  •     1^97  « 

Carnage,  WiUiam,  Linsi-Woolsie:  or  Two  Centuries  of  Epigrammes.  12mo.  tt  IGIS       ***** 
Carter,  Barnard,     The  Tragical!  History  of  two  English  Lovers.  8fo.         .     1565 
<^tfford,  Humphrey,     A  Posie  of  Gilloflowers,  eche  differing  from  other  in  colour 

and  odour,  yet  all  sweete.  4to.  ....     1580  «| 

Goldmg,  Arthur,     The  iv.  Bookes  of  P.  Ovidius  Naso,  entytuled  Metamorphosis,  a 

worke  very  pleasaunt  and  delectable.  4to.  .  •     1567  *\ 

Googe,  BarmUfy,     The  Zodiake  of  Life,  written  by  the  godly  and  learned  poet  Mar- 
cellus  Pallingenius  Stellatus,  wherein  are  conteyned  twelve  bookes.  Newly  trans- 
lated into  English  Verse.  4to.  ....     1565     | 
The  Popish  Kingdome,  or  reigne  of  Antichrist.  Written  in  Latine  verse  by  Thomas 

NaogeorgQs,  and  Englytiied  by  Bamaby  Googe.  4to,  ^^  •     1570     | 

The  overthrow  of  the  Gowte:  written  in  Latin  verse,  by  Cbr.  Batista,  translated  by 

B.  O.  8vo.  SS  •  •  .  .  •  .     1577 

Gordon,  Patrick.  The  Famous  History  of  the  Valiant  Bruce,  In  heroic  verse.  4to.  1615 

Gorget,  Sir  Arthur,     The  Olympian  Catastrophe,  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the 

most  heroicall  Lord  Henry,  late  illustrious  Prince  of  Wales,  etc.    By  Sir  Arthur 

Gorges,  Knight,  ftt    •  •  •  •     1612 

Lucan^s  Pharsalia,  containing  the  Civil  Warres  between  Cssar  and  Pompey.  Written 

in  Latine  Heroicall  Verse  by  M.  Anncus  Lucanus.     Translated  into  English 

verse  by  Sir  Arthur  Gorges,  Knight.  ....     1614 

Gossan,  Stephen,    Speculum  Humanum.     In  stanzas  of  eleven  lines,  ii^  1 580 

Grange  John,     Hit  Garden :  pleasant  to  the  eare  and  delightful  to  the  reader,  If  he 

abuse  not  the  scent  of  the  floures.  4to.  SSS  •.    1&77 

Greene,  Thonuu.  A  Poet's  Vision  and  a  Prince's  Glorie.  4to.  .     1608 

Greepe,  Thomat.    The  true  and  perfect  Newes  of  the  woorthy  and  valiaunt  exploytes, 

performed  and  doone  by  that  valiant  knight  Syr  Fraunds  Drake.    4to.  .     1587 

G  revile,  Sir  Fulke.     Poems,  viz. 

Coelica,  a  collecllon  of  109  songs.  .... 

A  Treatise  of  Human  Learning,  in  150  stanzas. 

Upon  Fame  and  Honour,  in  86  stanzas.  .  . 

A  Treatise  of  Wars,  In  68  stanzas.  .... 

t  Fraunce  alno  published  in  a  work  of  his,  entitled  **  The  Lawyers  Logicke,"  1588,  an  hexameter 
f  emioo  of  Virgil's  Alexis.  His  affectation  of  Latin  metres  has  condemned  him  to  oblivion,  for  as  Phillips 
justly  remarks,  ^they  neither  become  the  English,  nor  any  other  modern  language.** — Sdii.  apud 


Brydges,  p.  109. 


''oou  tells  us  (Ath.  Oxon.  vol.  i.  p.  398),  that  Freeman  was  held  in  esteem  bjr  Donne,  Daniel, 
Chapman,  and  Shakspeare ;  and  to  these  poets,  and  to  Spenser,  he  has  addressed  epigrams.  For  nu- 
merous specimens  of  this  poet,  see  Warton,  vol.  iv.  Ellis,  and  Park  in  Censara  Lit  voL  iv.  p.  139. 

§  This  poem  was  afterwards  annexed  to  Greene's  **  History  of  Arbasto,**  1617,  where  it  is  termed 
"  a  lovely  poem."  It  was  reprintal  in  1626.  On  Greene's  authority,  I  have  ranked  it  beyond  me- 
diocrity. 

*H-  A  collection  which  consists,  observes  Mr.  Park,  **  of  the  saddest  trash  that  ever  assumed  the  name 
of  Ejfiigrams.^ 

%^  The  ^  Popish  Kingdome  **  consists  of  four  books,  of  which  the  last  contains  a  curious  and  interest' 
ing  description  of  feasts,  holidays,  and  Christmas  games  ;  including,  of  opurse,  many  of  the  customs,  and 
almost  all  the  amusements  of  the  period  in  which  it  was  written. 

$S  Besides  these  works,  Googe  published  in  1663,  ^  Eglogs.  Epitaphs,  and  Sonnets,**  12mo. 

"tfi*  ^'A  Poem  in  manuscript,  of  considerable  leneth,  togetncr  with  some  Sonnets,  preserved  amongst 
numerous  treasures  of  a  similar  nature,  which  belonged  to  the  late  Duke  of  Briogewater,  and  now 
belong  to  the  Marquis  of  Stafford.** — Todd's  Spenser,  vol.  i.  p.  97. 

i^\%  This  poem  was  printed,  says  Ritson,  at  the  end  of  Kenton's  **  Mirror  of  man's  life,**  1580.  Gosson 
is  uitroduceu  here  in  consequence  of  the  celebrity  attributed  to  him  by  Wood,  who  declares,  that  ^  fi^r 
his  admirable  penning  of  pastorals,  he  was  ranked  with  Sir  P.  SidLney,  Tho.  Chaloner,  Bdm.  Spenser, 
Abrah.  Fraunce,  and  Rich.  Bemfield.** 

iii  This  forms  the  second  part  of  a  work  by  the  sane  writer,  called  ^The  Golden  Aphroditis,**  and 
trousists  of  19  pieces,  four  of  wnich  are  in  prose. 
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Remains,  coDststing  of  political  and  philosophical  poems.  I 

Poems  in  England's  Helicon,  f      .  .  1600     j 

Griffin,  B.     *'  Fidessa,  more  chaste  than  Icinde.'*    A  collection  oC  amatory  sonnets. 

ISmo.  .......     1506 

Griffith,    WiUiam,     The  Epitaph  of  the  worlhie  Knight  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  Lord 

President  o(  Wales.     Small  8to.  ....     1501     | 

Grove,  Matthew.     The  most  famous  and  tragical  historie  of  Pelops  and  Hippodamla. 

\V hereunto  are  adjoyned  sundrie  pleasant  devises,  epigrams,  songes.  and  son- 

nettes.    Svo.  ......     1587 

Grjfmeston,  Elizabeth.     Miscellanea — Meditations— Memoralives.  %  1604     | 

Hakei  Kdnrard,     A  Commemoration  of  the  most  prosperous  and  peaceable  raigne  of 

our  gratious  end  deere  soveraigne  lady  Klizatieth.     Svo.         .  1575     | 

A  ToucbWone  for  the  time  present,  etc.  12 mo.  1574     | 

Of  Gold's  Ku>8<'on)  *nd  this  unhelping  age,  described  in  sundry  poems.     4lo. 

1604 
Hall,  Arthur.     *' t^  Boolis  of  Homer's  lliades.*'    Translated  from  the  French  of 

HuguesSalel.    4to,.S  ^^^^     I 

Hall,  John,     The  Courte  of,.Vertue,  contayning  many  holy  or  spretuall  songes,  son- 

nettes,  psalms,  balletts,  and- shorte  sentences,  etc    lOmo.  1565 

Harbert,  Sir  William.     Sidney,  ol*  Baripenthes,  briefely  shadowing  out  the  rare  and 

never-ending  laudes  of  that  most  honorable  and  praise-worthy  gent.     Sir  Philip 

Sidney,  knight.     4to.  .  .«  .  .     1586 

Harbert,  WiUiam.    A  Prophesie  of  Cad wallader,. last  King  of  the  Britaines,  etc.  4to. 

1604     I 
Harvey,  Gabriel.     Four  Letters  and  Certaine  Sonnets,  ft  \\9i     \ 

Hawet,  Edward.     Traylerous  Percyes  and  Catesbyes  Prosopopeia.     4to.     .     1600 
Heath,  John.     Two  Centuries  of  £pigrammes.     l^mo.  .   «     1610     | 

Herbert,  Mary.    A  Dialogue  betweene  two  Shepheards,  in  praise  of  Astrea;  by  the 

Counlesse  of  Pembroke.  ^       .  1602 

Heywood,  Jasper.     Various  Poems  and  Devises.  $S      .  1576 

Heytpood,  TJtomoM,     Troia  Brilanica :  or,  Great  Brilaine*s  Troy.    A  Poem,  devided 

into  17  severall  Cantons,  etc.   ftt  .  ,  .  •     1600     | 

Hiygint,  John.     The  First  Part  of  the  Mirour  of  Magistrates,  contayning  ihe  Allies  of 

the  first  infortnnale  IVioces  of  this  Lande:  from  the  comroing  of  Brute  to  the 

incarnation  of  our  Saviour,  etc.  4lo.  %%i.  1575     | 

Holland,  Robert.     The  Holie  Historie  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ's  na- 

tivilie,  lire,  actes,  miracles,  doctrine,  death,  passion,  resurrection,  andaseensioo, 

gathered  into  English  mccter,  etc.    8vo.  SSS  •     ^^^^     I* 

Howell,  Thomat.     The  Arbor  of  Amilie ;  wherein  is  comprised  pleasant  poems  and 

prelie  poesies.     ISmo.  fttt  .....     1568     |« 
Thomas  Howell's  Devises  for  his  owne  eiercise  and  his  friend's  pleasure.     4to. 

1581. 

t  Tliese  pieces,  written  before  IG90,  were  collected  in  his  Worlu,  folio,  1633,  aud  la  his  **  Remains," 
1670.    8vo. 

i  Vide  Beloe's  Anecdotes,  vol.  ii.  p.  109. 

§  Warton  observes,  that  ^  this  translation  has  no  other  merit  than  that  of  being  the  first  appearance 
of  a  part  of  the  Iliad  in  an  English  dress.''.— Vol.  iii.  p.  440. 

-{"j-  Beside  these  Sonnets,  amounting  to  twenty-three,  Harvey  was  the  introducer  of  the  miserable 
attempts  to  imitate  the  Latin  metres,  and  boasts  in  this  publication  of  being  the  first  who  exhibited 
Enielish  hexameters. 

it  The  celebrated  sister  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney. 

$§  All  tliat  are  printed  of  these,  appear  in  the  Paradise  of  Duntie  Derises,  of  the  date  annexed.  He 
bad  previously  translated  three  tragedies  from  Seneoa,  and  died  in  1598. 

ttf  A  writer  known  to  greater  advantage  by  his  **Uierarchie  of  the  Blessed  Angels,"  folio,  1636;  a 
work  of  singular  curiosity  and  much  amusement. 

\^\  Hi^gius  termed  this  the  firatpart,  merely  in  reference  to  the  collection  by  Baldwin  in  1569,  which 
commencing  at  a  much  later  period,  was  afterwards  called  **  the  last  part.*^  Higffins's  publicatimi,  ia 
1575,  contains  17  Liegends  from  Albanact  to  Irenglas ;  but  in  1687  he  e<litcd  an  edition  of  the  Miriour, 
including  Baldwin's  part,  and  with  the  addition  of  S4  Legends  of  his  own  composition,  which  carries 
forward  his  department  to  the  death  of  Caracalla. 


some  praise  the  *  Palace  of  Pleasure,'  and  the  like,  whcreoii  they  bestow  whole  days,  yea,  some  whole 
months  and  years,  that  scarce  bestow  one  minute  on  the  Bible,  albeit  the  work  of  God.** 

tttt  ^^or  specimens  of  this  volume,  which  is  supposed  to  be  unique,  see  British  Bibliographer,  No.  II 
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^vbkard,  William,     The  Tragicall  and  Lamentable  Htolorie  of  two  fajlhfuU  mates, 

Ceyi  kynge  of  Thrachyne,  and  Alcionc  his  Wife.     .  .     1569 

Hudson,  Thomiu,     The  Historie  of  Jodilh  in  forme  of  a  Poeme.     Translated  from 

Du  Barlas.    8vo.        ......     1584 

^ume^  Alexander.     Hymnes,  or  Sacred  Songes,  wherein  the  right  Use  of  Poesie 
may  be  espied.     Edin.    4to.     .....     1599 

^imitiV,  William,     A  Hyve  full  of  Hunnye,  contayning  the  firste  booke  of  Moses 
called  Genesis,  4to.  .....     1578 

A  Haodfull  of  Honisockles.  .....     1578 

Seven  Sobs  of  a  Sorrowfull  Soule  for  Sinne,  etc.  etc.  34lo.       .  .     1585 

Jackton,  Richard,     The  Battle  of  Floddon  in  nine  fits. .  .     1564 

Jcney^  Tkomcu,     A  Discours  of  the  present  troobles  in  Fraunce,  and  miseries  of  this 

time,  compyled  by  Peler  Ronsard,  genlilman  of  Vandomc; — translated  by  Thomas 

Jeney,  gentHman.     4to.  .....     1568 

JeninffeM,  Bdward.     The  Notable  Hyslory  of  two  Faithfull  Lovers,  named  Alfagus 
and  Archelaus.     Wbearin  is  declared  the  true  figure  of  amytie  and  freyndshipi 
4to.  .......     1574 

Johnson,  Richard.     The  Nine  Worthies  of  London.    4to.  ,  1592 

Auglorum  Lachryms,  in  a  sad  passion,  complayning  the  death  of  oar  late  Queene 

Elizabeth.     4io.         ......     1603 

Kelljf,  Edmund.     Poems  on  Chemistry,  and  on  the  Philosophers  Stone,  f    •     1^91 
Kentpe,  WiUiam.     A  Dutifull  Invective  against  the  moste  haynous  treasons  of  Bal- 
lard and  Babinglon.  etc.    4to.  .....     1587 

Kendall,  Timolhy.     "Flowers  of  Epigrammes,  out  of  sundrie  the  most  singular  au- 
thors, as  wellauncient  as  late  writers."  To  which,  as  a  second  part,  are  added 
Trifles,  by  Timolhic  Kendal,  devised  and  written  (for  the  moste  part)  at  sundrie 
tymes  in  his  yong  and  lender  age.     16mo.  %  ,  .  .     1577 

Knell,  Thonuu.     An  Epitaph  on  the  life  and  death  of  D.  Boner,  sometime  unworthy 
Bishop  of  London,  etc.    8vo.     .....     1569 

Answere  to  the  most  heretical  and  trayterous  papistical  bil,  cast  In  the  streets  of 
Northampton,  etc.      ......     1570 

Kjfffin,  Maurice.     The  Bicssednes  of  Brytaine,    or  a  celebration  of  the  Queene*s 
hoiyday,  etc.   4to.     .  .....     1587 

Leirhlon,  Sir  William.  The  Teares  or  Lamentations  of  a  Sorrowfull  Soule.  4to.  1613 
Leper,  Chriitopher.     Queene  Elizabeth's  Teares ;  or  Her  resolute  bearing  the  Chris- 
tian Crosse,    etc.   4to.  ,  .  .  .  .     1607 

JJnche,  Richard.     The  Fountaine  of  Ancient  Fiction.    Wherein  is  lively  depictured 

the  Images  and  Statues  of  the  Gods  of  the  Ancients,  etc.     Done  out  of  Italian 

into  English.     Verse  and  Prose.     4to.  .  .  1599 

Lisle ^  William,     Babilon,  a  part  of  the  seconde  weeke  of  Guillanme  de  Saluste 

Seigneur  du  Bartas,  with  the  Cummentarie,  and  marginall  notes  of  S.  G.  S. 

1596 

The  Colonyes  of  Bartas,  with  the  commenlarye  of  S.  G.  S.  S     •  1597 

llotfd,  Lodowick.     The  Pilgrimage  of  Queenes.  ft         •  1^73 

Hilaria :  or  the  triumphant  feast  for  the  fifth  of  August .  .1607 

Lok,  Henry.     The  Booke  of  Ecclesiastes ;  and  Sundry  Christian  Passions,  contained 

in  two  hundred  Sonnets.   4to.  ^^  .  .  .  .     1597 

Lovell^  Thomas,     A  Dialogue  between  Costome  and  Veritie,  concerning  the  use  and 

abuse  of  daoncing  and  minstrelsie.     8vo.  .  1581 

Marberk,  John.     The  Holie  Historic  of  King  David.     4to.  .  1579 

Markham,  Gervase.    The  Poem  of  Poems,  or  Sion's  Muse,  contayning  the  divine 

song  of  king  Saloman,  devided  into  eight  eclogues.     8vo.  1595 
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t  Printed  in  Ashmole's  **  Theatnim  Chemicum  Brltannicum.'^ 

X  Perhaps  the  only  piece  above  mediocrity  in  Rendall't  Epigrams  is  that,  entitled  **  Martial  to  himself, " 
which  I  consider  as  very  happily  rendered. 

€  For  an  account  of  this  author,  and  of  a  poem  of  bis  printed  in  1631,  see  Wood's  Fasti,  vol.  i. 
coL  147 ;  and  Censura  Literaria,  vol.  i.  p.  391. 
,    j"t'  A  poem  in  Alexandrines,  printed  at  the  end  of  the  first  edition  of  his  ^Pilgrimnge  of  Princes.** 

\%  The  200  Sonnets  are  followed  by  100,  entided  ''Sundry  affectionate  Sonets  of  a  feeling  conscience  ;** 
b^  tM),  called  ^  An  Introduction  to  peculiar  prayers,"  and  by  69,  termed  **  Sonnets  of  the  Author  to 
divers."  In  "The  Return  from  Parnassus,"  Lok  is  thus,  not  undeservedly,  sentenced  to  oblivion : — 
**  Locke  and  Hudson,  sleep  vou,  quiet  shavers,  among  the  shavings  of  the  press,  and  let  your  books  lie 
in  some  old  nook  amcmgst  old  boots  and  shoes :  to,  you  may  avoid  my  censure."— iliiCMii^  British  Dra- 
ma, vol.  i.  p.  49. 
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The  Most  Honorable  Tragedy  of  Sir  Richard  OreDfill  knight ;  a  berolek  pooB.  8? o. 

1505     I 

*'  Devoreai,   Vertaes  Tears  for  the  losse  of  the  most  Christian  King  Henry,  third 
of  that  name,  king  of  Fraunce ;  and  the  untimely  death  of  the  most  noble  and 
heroicall  gentleman,  Walter  Devoreux/'    From  the  French  of  Madam  Genen- 
uesne  Petau  Maolette.    4lo.      .....     1597  «| 

The  Tears  of  the  Beloved,  or  the  Lamentation  of  St.  John,  conlalning  the  death 
and  passton  of  Christ.     4lo.      .....     1800 

Marie  Magdalens  Lamentations  for  the  losse  of  her  Master  Jesns.     4to.    .     1601 
Ariosto's  Satyres.     4to.  .....     1608 

The  Famous  Whore,  or  Noble  Curtizan,  contelning  the  lamentable  complaint  of 
Paulioa,  the  famous  Roman  curtizan,  sometimes  Mrs.  unto  tlie  great  cardinall 
Hypolito,  of  Est.  4to.  .....     1609     | 

Maxfrell,  Jamet.    The  Laudable  Life,  and  Deplorable  Death,  of  our  late  peerlesse 

Prince  Henry,  etc.  4to.  .  .     1618     | 

MiddUton,  Chri»tapker.    The  Historic  of  Heaven,  containing  the  poetical  fictions  of 
all  the  starres  in  the  firmament.  4to.         ....     1596 

The  Legend  of  Humphrey  Duke  of  Gloucester.  4to.     .  .     1600 

MiddUton,  Thomwt,     The  Wisdome  of  Solomon  paraphrased,  4to.  .     1597 

Montgomery,  Alexander.     The  Cherrie  and  theSlae,t  Edln.  4to.  1595««| 

Munnuier,  Riehard,     Noenia  Consolans,  or  a  comforting  complaint.      Latin  and 
English.  410.  ......     1608     | 

Munday,  Anthony.    The  Mirrour  of  Mulabililie.     Selected  out  of  the  tacred  Scrip- 
tures. 4to.  ......     1579 

The  Pain  of  Pleasure.  4to.  .....     1580 

The  Fountayne  of  Fame.  .  •  .  1580 

The  Sweet  Sobbes  and  Amorous  Complaints  of  Sheppardes  and  Nymphes  .     1588 

Munday's  Strangest  Adventure  that  ever  happened.  4to.  •     1601 

Murray,  Damd,     *'  The  Tragicall  Death  of  Sophonisba  f  *  in  seven  line  stanzas,  to 

which  Is  added  Ccella :  containing  certaine  Sonets.  18mo,  %  1611  « | 

Newton,  Thomat.    Atropoion  Delion :  or  the  Death  of  Delia,  with  the  teares  of  her 
funerall.  4to.  ......     1608     | 

A  Pleasant  New  History :  or,  a  fragrant  posle  made  of  three  flowers,  rosa,  rosalynd, 
and  rosemary.  S  ......     1604     | 

Nicholson,  Samuel.     Acolastus,  his  after  witte.  4to.        .  1600 

Nixon,  Anthony.     The  Christian  Navy,  wherein  is  playnely  described  the  perfect 

course  to  sayle  to  the  haven  of  happiness.  4to.         .  .  1608 

Norden,  John,    The  Storehouse  of  Varieties,  an  eleglacall  poeme.  4to.  1601     | 

A  Pensive  Soules  Delight.  4  to.  .  •  .     1603 

The  Labyrinth  of  Man's  Life,  or  Vertues  Delyght,  andEnvle*s  Opposite  ft  ^lo. 

1614      |« 
Overbury,  Sir  Thomtu»     A  Wife :  now  the  Widdow  of  Sir  Thomas  Overburye  : 
being  a  most  eiquisile  and  singular  poem  oftheChoise  of  a  Wife.  4to:  4th  edition.  :(t 

1614  «| 
Parkety  William.     The  Curtalne-Drawer  of  the  World  :  or,  the  Chamberiaine  of  that 
great  Inne  of  Iniquity,  etc.  4to.  ....     1618  *  | 

j*  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  complete  edition  of  the  Works  of  Montgoraerjr  has  hitherto  been 
published.  Those  printed  b^  Foulis  and  Urie  in  1751  and  1754,  are  Terjr  imperfect ;  but  miffht  soon  be 
rendered  faithful  by  consultinff  the  manuscript  eoUection  of  Montgomery's  Poems,  presented  by  Drum- 
mond  to  the  UniTersity  of  Edinburgh. 

i  The  Sonnets  of  Murray  appeared  five  years  anterior  to  those  of  Dnimmond,  and  though  not  equal  to 
the  effusions  of  the  hard  of  Hawthomden,  are  yet  entitled  to  the  praise  of  skilful  construction  and  fre- 
quently of  poetic  expression.  A  copy  is  now  seldom  to  be  met  with ;  but  specimens  may  be  found  io 
Campbell's  ^  History  of  Poetry  in  Scotland,**  and  in  **  Censura  Literaria,''  yoI.  x.  p.  374, 375. 

$  This  poet,  who,  in  the  former  part  of  his  life,  practised  as  a  physician,  at  BuUey,  in  Cheshire,  was  a 
I^atin  poet  of  some  eminence,  and  one  of  the  translators  of  Seneca^s  Tragedies,  published  in  I66L 

j")*  For  a  specimen  of  this  poem,  see  Beloe's  Anecdotes,  vol  ii.  p.  104. 

^  Though  said  to  be  tiie  fourth  edition,  this  copy  is  supposed  br  Mr.  Nere  to  be  really  the  first  impres- 
sion. Few  poems  hare  been  more  popular  than  Overbury's  **  Wife  ;'*  owing  partly  to  the  good  sense 
with  wliich  it  abounds,  and  partly  to  the  interesting  and  tragic  circumstances  which  accompanied  the 
author*s  fate.  It  was  speedily  and  frequently  imitated;  in  1614,  appeared  "The  Husband.  A  poeme 
expressed  in  a  compleat  man,**  by  ao  anonymous  writer ;  in  1616 ;  **  A.  Select  Second  Husband  for  Sir 
Thomas  Overburie's  Wife,"  br  John  Davies  of  Hereford ;  in  1619,  "The  Description  of  a  Good  Wife,** 
by  Richard  Brathwaite ;  and  in  the  same  year,  "  A  Happy  Husband,  or  Directions  for  a  Maid  to  chose 
her  Mate,"  hj  Patrick  Hammy.  These  pieces  are  inferior  to  their  prototype,  whieh^  thoufjh  not  dispkjiss 
much  poetic  inspiration,  is  written  with  elegance  and  perspicuity. 
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Parrot,  ffemry.    Th%  Mome  Trap.    CoDsiiliiii  of  100  Eplgramt.  4to.  1006 

The  More  the  Merrier:  coDttioiDg  three -score  and  oddeheadlesse  epigrams,  etc.  4to. 

lOOS 
"Epigrams."    ConUining  160.  4to.  ....     1608 

Laquei  Ridicaloii :  or  Springes  for  Woodeoks.    In  2  bookes.  18mo.  1613 

Partrit^^  John,     The  Most  Famouse  and  Worlhie  Historic  of  the  worthy  Lady 

Pandavola,  etc.  8to.  .....     1566 

The  Worthye  Historic  of  the  most  noble  and  valiaant  linight  Plasidas^  etc.  8vo. 

1566 

The  Notable  Historic  of  two  famous  princes  Astianax  and  Pollxona.  8vo.        1566 

Payne,  Ckrisiopker,     Christenmas-Carrolles  1569 

PeaeJkmn,  Henry,     Minerva  Brilanna,  or  a  Garden  of  Heroical  Devises.  4(o.     161 S 

Peele,  George.     A  Fareweil,  entituled  to  the  famous  and  fortunate  generalls  of  our 

English  forces :  Sir  John  Norris  and  Syr  Francis  Drake,  knights,  etc.   Whereunlo 

is  annexed  a  Ule  of  Troy.  4(o.  ....     1589 

Polyhymnia  describing  the  honourable  triumphs  at  tylt,  before  her  Majestic,  etc.  4 to. 

1590 

The  Honour  of  the  Garter:  displaied  In  a  poeme  gratulatorie,  etc.  4to.  f       1593 

Peend^  TkomoM  de  la*    The  Pleasant  Fable  of  Hermaphroditus  and  Salmacis.  8to. 

1565 

The  Historic  of  John  Lord  Mandozze.     From  the  Spanish.  13mo.  %  1565 

Perty,  WiUiam,     Sonnets  to  the  fairest  C»lia.  .1594 

PeioKe,  Henry,     The  Second  Part  of  the  Loves  of  Hero  and  Leander,  etc.  4to. 

1598 
Philochasaqder  and  Elanira  the  faire  Lady  of  Brilaine,  etc.  4to.  %  1599 

Elizabelha  quasi  vivans.  Elixas  funerall,  etc.  4to.  160S 

The  Whipping  of  Runawaies.  ....     1603 

Pelt,  Peter.       Times  Journey  to  seek  his  Daughter  Truth,  and  Truths  letter  to 

Fame,  of  England's  excellencie.  4io.         .  1599 

Phitrpp,  John,    A  Rare  and  Strange  Historical!  Novell  of  Cleomenes  and  Sophonisba, 

sumamed  Juliet ;  very  pleasant  to  reade.  8vo.  •  .1577 

A  Commemoration  of  the  Right  Noble  and  Vertuous  Ladye  Margrit  Duglases  Good 

Grace,  Countes  of  Lennox,  etc.  ....     1578 

Phitton,  WiUiam.     A  Lamentacion  of  Englande,  for  the  Right  Reverent  Father  in 
God, 'John   Ivele,  Doctor  of  Divinitle,  and  Bisshop  of   Sarisburte.     8vo. 

1571 

The  Wdspring  of  Witlie  Conceights,    4U>.  ft  .1584 

Plai,  Hugh,     The  Floures  of  Philosophic,  with  the  Pleasures  of  Poetrie  annexed  to 

them,  etc.  8vo.  :|:^       .  .  1572 

Powell^  Tlomat.    The  Passionate  Poet,  with  a  description  of  the  Thracian  Ismarus, 

in  verse.    4to.  ......     1601 

Preston,  T%omat.     A  Geliflower  or  swele  marygolde,  wherefei  the  frutes  of  teranny 
you  may  t)eholde.       ......     1569 

Pricket^  Robert.     A  Souldier*s  Wish  unto  his  Sovereign  Lord,  King  James.     4to. 

1603 
Proctor,  HurnioM.     Pretie  Pamphlets.     4lo.  SS  .1578 

Puttenham^  George.     Partheniades.  fft       •  t  •  •     1579 

JPerl€,  who  will  afterwards  be  noticed  aa  a  dramatie  poet,  maj  be  classed  with  Sconan,  Skeltoo, 
Tarietoo,  as  a  buffoon  and  jester.  He  died  before  1698,  and  his  **  Merrie  conceited  Jests  ^  were 
poblished  in  4to.  in  1627. 

%  An  ample  analysis  of  ''The  Hi^torie  of  l/ord  Mandoiie,**  has  been  giren  in  the  British  Biblio- 
grapher, No.  X.  p.  523 ;  and  No.  XI.  p.  587.  Of  the  poetry  of  this  very  rare  venion,  little  laudatory 
ean  be  said. 

€  Of  this  scarce  poem,  unknown'to  Ritson,  the  reader  will  find  a  deseriptaon  by  Mr.  Haslewood  in  the 
British  Biblio^pher.  No.  III.  p.  314. 

ft  Ritson,  in  his  Bibliographia,  sa>s,  that  no  one  eieept  Warton  appears  to  have  met  with  this  publica- 
tion ;  extrartN  from  it,  however,  may  be  found  in  the  Monthly  Mirror,  vol.  sir.  p.  17. 

i%  These  Flowers  are  the  production  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  agncuiturists  of  the  16th  century, 
the  author  of  the  **  Jewell  Houiie  of  Art  and  Nature  ;**  the  "  IHiradise  of  Flora, "  the  **  Garden  of  Eden," 
&e.  Sec.;  but,  in  his  poetical  capacitv,  they  prove,  as  Mr.  Parl(  remarks,  that  he  *'did  not  attain  to  'a 
plat  of  rising  ground  in  the  territory  of  Parnassus."* — CemsMra  Lit.  vol.  viii.  p.  7. 

fS  These  are  printed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  miscellany,  entitled  **  A  Gorgeous  OaDery  of  GaUaat 
loventioas  " 

ttt  Bcmde  these  verses  in  honour  of  Eliiabetb,  Puttenhan  wrote  the  **  Isle  of  Great  BriUb,"  a  little 
brief  RNDance ;  **  Elpine,*^  an  eclogue ;  **  Minerva,''  aa  by  ma ;  and,  throughout  hn  **  Arte  of  Poeiie,'*  are 
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Jtoiruev,  LoMrmue.  IUiiisle*8  Farewell  to  his  lata  lord  and  matter  tberle  of  Lcicerter. 

Aofiiknif,  WiUiam.     Seren  Salyres,  etc.  ....     1596 

RaynoldMy  John.     Dolarey's  Primerone;  or  the  flrtt  part  of  the  Paiilooate  Hermit, 
etc.     WriUen  by  a  Practitioner  in  Poesie  and  a  lUanger  amongst  Poets.     4to. 

1606  «| 
Bice,  Biekard.    An  Infective  against  vices  taken  for  vertne :  gathered  out  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, elc.  6?o.         ......     IWl 

Bobiman,  Biehard.     The  Rewarde  of  Wickednesse,  discoursing  the  sondrye  mon- 
strous abuses  of  wicked  and  ungodly  Worldelings,  etc,    4to.  .  1574     |«* 
A  Dyall  of  Dayly  Contemplacion,  or  divine  Eiercise  of  the  Mind,  etc.  Verse  and 

Prose,  t      .  •  •  •  •     '^''®     I** 

BoUand,  John.     Ane  Treatise  callit  the  Court  of  Venus,  divldit  Into  four  Buikes. 
Edin.     4to.  ......     1575 

The   Sevin  Seages,  translalit  out  of  Prois  into  Scottis  meiter.    Edin.    4lo. 

1578     I 
Beste,  J.    The  Author's  Teares  upon  the  death  of  his  honorable  freende  Sir  William 
Sackvile,  knight  of  Ibe  ordre  de  la  Colade  in  Fraunce:  sonne  to  the  right  ho. 
the  lorde  Buckhurst  Anno  Dni  ^  .  .  •  .     1599  »| 

Jtmif,  Praneii,     Thule,  or  Venues  Historie.     In  two  hooks.     The  first  booke.  4to. 

1598 
lUwiand,  Sanntel,     1.  The  Betraying  of  Christ,  etc.  4  to.  1598 

2.  The  Famous  History  of  Guy  Earle  of  Warwicke.     4to. 

3.  The  Letting  of  Humours  Blood  in  the  headvaine:  elc.  4to.  S  1600 

4.  Looke  to  it  for  lie  stabbe  ye.  4to.  ....     1604 

5.  Democrilus.  ......     1607 

6.  Humors  Looking-Qlasse.     8vo.  ....     1608 

7.  Hell  Broke  Loose,  etc.     4to.  .... 

8.  Doctor  Merrieman,  or  nothing  but  mirth .     4lo.  1609 

9.  Martin  Markal,  beadle  of  Bridewell.     4to.  .  .1610 

10.  The  Knave  of  Clubs,  or  His  merrle  when  Knaves  meet.     4to.  1611 

11.  The  Knave  of  Hearts.     4lo.  .... 

It.  More  Knaves  Yet;  the  Knaves  of  Spades  and  Diamonds.     4to.  161S 

13.  The  IVIelancholie  Knight.    4to.  ft        •  .  .     1615 

14.  Tis  Merrle  when  Gossips  Meet;  newly  enlarged,  vflth  divers  songs.    4to.  XX  «| 
Sabie^  Frcmctt.     Pan  his  Pipe :   conteyning  Ibree  pastorall  Eglogues  in  Englysbe 

hexameter;  with  other  delightfull  verses.     4lo.  1595  *\ 

The  Fissher-mans  Tale :  of  the  famous  Actes,  Life  and  love  of  Cassaoder  a  Grecian 

Knight.     4to.  *  .      1595     | 

Flora's  Fortune.  The  second  part  and  finishing  of  the  Fisherman's  Tale,  etc.  S$  1 595 

iBtcrcpersed  a  number  of  vereen,  epicnunB,  epitaphs,  traasIatioM,  imitations,  fcc.     Mr.  Haslewood  has 
prelzed  a  copy  of  ^  Partheniades  ^  to  his  reprint  of  **  The  Arte  of  English  Poesie,"  1811. 

t  Of  this  work,  not  mentioned  bv  Ritson,  an  account'  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Haslewood  in  C^nsun 
Literaria,  vol.  iv.  p.  341.  The  **  Kewarde  of  Wickednesse  "  is  written  on  the  plan  of  the  **  Mirror  for 
Magistrates,*^  and  was  composed  during  the  author's  ni^ht-watches  as  one  of  the  sentinels  employed  tn 
guard  the  unfortunate  Marj  Queen  of  Scots.  Robinson  is  supposed  to  be  author  of "  The  ruffuU  trage^ 
of  Hemidos  and  Theiay,**  licensed  in  1570. 

X  Ritson  says,  that  this  is  "  a  poem  in  I6B  six-fine  stanxas,  of  considerable  merit,  and  with  great 
defects :  a  4to.  MS.  in  the  possession  of  Francis  Douoe,  Esq.*^  —  Vide  Bibliogrtqtkia  Poetka^ 
p.  316. 

§  Several  extracts  from  this  work,  consisting  of  seven  satires,  have  been  gniven  by  Warton  in  ht< 
Fragment  of  Vol.  IV.  See  also  Censura  Literaria,  vol.  vi.  p.  277 ;  and  Beloe*s  Anecdotes,  vol  »• 
p.  1S5,  where  further  notices  of  this  medley  may  be  found.  It  went  through  subsequent  editions  in  IGV 
and  1611. 

ft  Curious  specimens  from  this  publication  have  been  given  by  Mr.  Haslewood  in  the  Brit.  Bibliograpbtf « 
No.  X.  p.  649. 


dioerity,  and  he  is  therefore  designated  as  such  at  the  close  of  this  article. 

M  This  poem,  and  the  Fisherman's  Tale,  are  written  in  blank  verse,  a  species  of  cnmpoaitioQ  in  which 
Same  had  been  preceeded  by  Surrey,  Gascoigne,  Turberville,  Riche,  Peele,  Higgins,  Blenerhasaet,  Aske, 
Vallans,  Greene,  Breton.  Chapman,  Marlowe,  &c.  A  copious  analysis  of  these  pieces  has  l>een  given  br 
Mr.  Haslewood  in  No.  V.  of  the  British  Bibliographer,  from  p.  488  to  603  (  but  neither  the  gniw 
nor  the  versifioation  of  Sabie  merit  much  notice:  his  ^Pan,**  however,  contains  aoaie  beautifal  lit^wA 
lines. 
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SoJr^,  Aug.     The  LabirlDlh  of  Liberty.  ....     1579 

^ampB&n^  TTkomtu.     Fortune's  Fashion,  Pourtrajed  In  the  troubles  of  the  Ladle  Eli- 

znbeth  Oray,  wife  to  Edward  the  Fourth.     4to.       .  .     1613     |» 

Sandford,  Jamet,     Certayne  Poems  dedicated  to  the  queenes  moste  excellent  ma- 
jestle.     8vo.  ......     1570 

Seoloker,  Anthony.     Daiphantus,  or  the  Passions  of  Love,    4to.     .  1004 

Scot,  Grcgorif.     A  Bricfe  Treatise  agaynsi  cerlaine  errors  of  the  Romish  Church. 

12mo.  -  .  .  .      1570         y 

Scoft,  TMomat.    Four  Paradoxes :  of  Arte,  of  Lawe,  of  Warre,  of  Service.     Small       i^ 
8vn.  f         .  .  .  .   *  .  .  .     1602     !»♦ 

Scoit.  Tyiorna*.    Phylomythie,  or  Philomythologie :  wherein  Outlandish  Birds,  Beasts, 

nnd  1'ishes  are  taught  to  speake  true  English  plainely.  f  .  1616     |« 

Sm/M,  Jud.     A  IVlislicall  Devise  of  the  spiriiuall  and  godly  love  between  Christ  the 
spouse,  and  the  Church  or  congregation.     Firste  made  by  the  wise  prince  Salo- 
mon, and  now  newly  set  forth  in  Verse,  etc.     Small  8vo.        .  .     1575     |«« 
Smithy  William,     Chloris,  or  the  complaint  of  the  passionate  despised  shepheard.  4to. 

1506 
Soothcm^  John,     Pandora,  the  Musique  of  the  Beautie  of  his  iMistresse  Diana.  4to.  S 

1584     |«4k«^« 
Sianyhtirsi,  Richard.     The  First  Four  Booltes  of  Virgirs  iEneis,  translated  into 
English  heroicall  verse  by  Richard  Slanyhurst :  with  other  poetlcall  devises  thereto 
annexed.  4to.  ft        .  .  •  •     1583     |««««4^4 

Storer^  Thomat,  The  Life  and  Death  of  Thomas  Wolsey,  cardinall,  divided  into  three 

parts :  his  aspiring,  triumph,  and  death.  4lo.  1599  *\ 

Stubbs,  Philip,  A  View  of  Vtfmie,  and  Allarum  to  England,  or  retrait  from  sinne.  8vo. 

1582     I* 
Sierrart,  Jamet  the  First,  King  qf  England.     The  Essayes  of  a  Prcnlise  in  the  Di- 
vine Art  of  Focsle.  410.  Edin.  ^t  ....     1584     \* 

His  Majesties  Poclicall  Exercises  at  Vacant  Houres.  4to.  Edin.gg  .     1591     \* 

Tarlton.  Richard.     Toy es :  in  Verse.  ....     1576 

Tragicall  Trcaliscs,  conleyninge  sundrie  discourses  and  pretie  conceipts,  bothe  in 
prose  and  verso.  ......     1577 

Tarllon's  Kepeniance,  or  his  farewell  to  his  frendes  In  his  sicltness,  a  little  before 
his  dealhe.  ttt  ......     1589 

f  The  **  i'^our  Paradoxes  **  occupy  four  nortioDii,  each  consisting  of  18  nx-liae  stanzas,  and  the  wholtf 
is  terroiiiated  by  three  additional  ones,  entitled  his  ^  Resolution.'*  The  specimens  of  this  poem  adduced 
by  Mr.  Park  in  Ceusura  Literaria,  toI.  iii.  and  iv,  speak  highly  in  its  favour. 

%  An  accurate  account  of  this  volume,  which  was  republished  in  1632  and  1640,  may  be  found  in 
Censum  Literaria,  vol.  iii.  p.  381. 

§  A  perfect  copy  of  this  miserable  collection  of  poems,  consisting  of  sonnets,  elegies,  odea|ii^4kli« 
&c.  was  purchased,  at  a  sale,  by  Mr.  Triphook,  for  twelve  guineas  ;    :^y^' 

ft  An  ample  and  interesting  description  of  8tanyhurst,  and  his  translation,  will  be  found  nv'tlwMiira 
Literaria,  vol.  iv.  p.  225,  3£4,  the  production  of  Mr.  Haslewood.  Nash  has  not  exaggerated  when, 
alluding  to  this  |>oet,  he  says,  **  whose  heroical  poetry  infired,  1  should  say  inspired,  with  an  hexameter 
farye,  recalled  to  life  whatever  hissed  barbarism  haUi  been  buried  this  hundred  years  ■,  and  revived  by  his 
n^ed  quill  such  carterly  varietie,  as  no  hedse  plovnnan  in  a  countrie  but  would  have  held  as  the  extre- 
mitu;  of  clownerie :  a  patterne  whereof  1  will  propound  to  your  judgment,  as  near  as  I  can,  being  part  of 
one  of  his  descriptions  of  a  tempest,  which  is  thus : — 

**  Then  did  he  make  heaven*s  vault  to  rebound 
With  roance  robble  bobble, 
Of  ruffe  rnffe  roaring,  ^ 

With  thicke  thwacke  thurly  bouncing.^— Pr</ace  to  Qretut**  Arcadia. 

\%  The  most  interesting  part  of  this  volume,  from  the  nature  of  its  subject,  is  ^^  Ane  schort  Treatise  con-' 
teiuing  some  Reulis  and  Cautelis  to  be  observit  and  eschewit  in  Scotlis  Poesie,**  in  which  the  regal  critic 
observee,  tliat "  sindrie  hes  written  of  it  in  English,*^  an  assertion  which  would  lead  to  the  supposition 
that  some  of  our  earliest  critics  had  perished ;  for  Gascolgne's  **  Certayne  Notes  of  Instruction  concerning 
tiM*  making  of  Verse  or  Rhvme,"  1575,  appears  now  to  be  the  only  piece  of  criticism  on  poetic  composition 
wbich  preceded  James's  ^  ^sayes." 

$(  The  Poetical  Exercises  contain  but  two  poems, — the  ^FurieSj**  translated  from  I>u  Bartas,  and  ^Tbe 
Lepanto,**  an  original  piece.  Several  minor  poems,  introduced  mto  his  own  works  and  those  of  others^ 
•ome  Kmnets  and  a  translation  of  the  psalms,  were  written  by  James  after  his  acfcession  to  the  English 
throne. 

ttt  Of  this  far-famed  comedian  and  jester.  Fuller  says,  that  ^  when  Queen  Elisabeth  was  serious  (I  dare 
not  say^  sullen)  and  out  of  good  humour,  he  could  undumpis  her  at  hi»  pleasure.  Herlughcst  favourites 
would  in  some  cases  go  to  Tarlton  before  they  would  go  to  the  Queen,  and  he  was  Wm  usher  to  preuare 
their  advantageous  accetrion  to  her.    In  a  word,  he  told  the  Queen  more  of  her  {is»0L\.%5SEacckXMA\^\vv( 
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Taylor^  John,    Hea?en's  Blessing  and  Earth's  Joy,  etc.  on  the  marriage  oC  Frederick 

Coonl  Palatine,  and  the  Princess  Elizabeth ;  including  Epitbalamia^  etc.      161S 

The  Nipping  or  Snipping  of  Abuses,  or  the  ^Vool-gatberiog  of  Wiu  f  1A14 

To/u^  Roberie,     Two  Tales  translated  out  of  Ariosto,  etc.      With  certaine  oiber 

Italian  stanzas  and  proverbes.  4to.  .  .  .  •     1597 

Laura.     The  toyes  of  a  traveller ;  or  the  feast  of  faocie,  divided  into  8  parts.  4to. 

1597 

Orlando  Inamorato.    The  three  Grst  boolies,  etc.      Done  into  English  heroicall 

verse.   4 to.  .      1598 

Alba,  the  month's  miode  of  a  melancholy  lover.  8vo.  .  1598 

Honours  Academy,  or  the  famous  pastorail  of  the  faire  shepherdesse  Julietta.  Verse 

and  prose.  Folio.  .  .  .  .1610 

The  Fruits  of  Jealonsie.     Contayning  the  disastrous  Chance  of  two  Englitli  Lovers, 

ovcrthrowne  through  meere  Conceit  of  Jealousie.  4to.  ^  .  .     1615 

Treego^  William.    A  Daiiitie  Nosegay  of  divers  smelles,  containing  many  pretie  diltles 

to  diverse  effects.         ......     1577 

Tudor,  Elisabeth,  Queen  of  England,     Two  Little  Anthemes,  or  things  in  meeter  of 
her  maje>tir.  S  .....     1578 

Tlnmer,  Birhard.     Nosce  Te  (Humors.)  ....     1607 

Tnyne,  Thomas.     The  whole  lij  Bool(es  of  the  iEneidos  of  VirgilU    Whereof  the 
first  ix.  and  part  of  the  tenth,  were  converted  into  English  meeter  by  Thomas 
Phaer  esquier,  and  the  residue  supplied,  and  the  whole  worlie  together  newly  set 
forth,  hy  Thomas  Twyne  gentleman.  4(o.  .  .  .     1573 

7^c,  Christopher.     A  Notable  Hislorye  of  Nastagio  and  Traversari,  no  less  pitiefiill 

than  pleasaunt,  translated  out  of  Italian  into  English.  12mo.  .     1569 

Undcrdoime^  Thomat.     Ovid  his  Invective  against  Ibis.  8vo.  .      1569 

The  Licellent  Historye  ol  Theseus  and  Ariadne,  etc.     Written  in  English  Meeter. 

8vo.  .......     1566 

VallandM,   William.     A  Talc  of  Two  Swannes,  etc.  4to.  .  1590 

Vennard.  Richard.     *' The  Miracle  of  Nature,"  and  other  poems.    4to.  1601 

Verstegan,  Richard.     Odes :   in  imitation  of  the  Seven  Penitaulial  Psalms.     With 
sundry  other  poemrs  and  Diltles,  tending  to  devotion  and  pielie.     8vo.       1601 
Warren,  William.     A  Pleasant  New  Fancie,  of  a  fondling's  device,  intituled  and 
cald.     The  nurcerie  of  names,  etc.  4to.   ....     1581 

Webbcy  William.     The  First  and  Second  Eclogurs  of  Virgil.  In  English  hexameters, 
and  printed  in  his  '*  Discourse  of  English  l\)etrie."  .  .     1586 

Webster,  William.     1  he  Moste  Pleasant  and  Delightful  Historic  ofCuran,  a  prince 
of  Danske,  and  the  fayre  princesse  Argeulill,  etc.  4le.  ft 


«• 


** 


chaplains,  and  cured  her  melancholy  better  than  all  her  physicians.''    Indeed,  in  the  language  of  a  con- 
temporary, 

**  Of  all  the  jesters  in  the  lande 

iie  bare  the  praine  awaie."  Vide  Ritaon  Bibl.  p.  359. 

*)*  Of  this  voluminous  scribbler,  whose  rhyming  spirit,  remarks  Granger,  did  not  evaporate  with  hin 
voutli,  who  held  (he  pen  much  longer  than  he  did  the  oar,  and  who  was  the  poetaster  of  half  a  ceoturj.  I 
baie  only  been  able  to  iui^ert  two  of  his  larliist  productions,  the  remainder  being  bubiiequent  to  1616, 
and  citending  to  1653.  t)e  wan  thirty-two  wncn  Shaksppare  died;  and  ^  the  waterman."  observe* 
Mr.  Chalmers,  ^must  have  often  sculled  Shakspeare,  who  is  said  to  have  lived  on  The  Bankside"— 
Apolotjy,  p.  101. 

\  "  I  he  Fni.tes  of  Jealousie,^  a  long  poem  in  octave  measure,  may  be  found  at  the  close  of  **  The  Blazoa 
oi  JealouKje  **  translated  from  the  Jtalian  of  Varchi,  of  which  an  account  is  givea  in  Ceusura  Literary, 
vol   iv.  p.  403. 

5  Beside  these  anthems,  which  were  licensed  to  her  printer.  Christ.  Barker,  Nov.  16,  her  Majesty  wrote  a 
variety  of  small  pieccH,  Home  of  which  have  bi'en  preserved  by  Hcntzner,  Puttenham.  and  SiMithem,  anil 
reprinted  by  Perry.  Ellis,  and  Hit.son.  The  fourteenth  Psalni  also,  and  the  Speech  of  the  Chorus  in  the 
second  Act  of  the  Hercules  CEtwus  of  Seneca,  have  been  published  by  Mr.  Park,  the  latter  poen  being  a 
specimen  of  blank  vcrsv*. — Vide  Park's  Royal  and  Noble  Authors,  vol.  i.  p.  102. 

Of  the  execrable  flattery  which  was  systematically  bestowed  on  this  mouarch,  the  following  eulc^nn 
upon  her  poetry,  is  a  curious  instance.  After  enumerating;  the  bi-s*t  poets  of  his  a)(e,  Puttenham  thus 
proceeds*. — ^6ut  last  in  recitnll  aud  first  in  degree  is  the  Queeueour  sovcraiguc  Lady,  whose  learned, 
delicate,  noble  Muse,  easily  surmounteth  all  the  rest  that  have  written  hefore  her  time  or  since,  for  tieoce, 
Kweetnesse  and  subtillitie,  be  it  Ode,  Elegie,  Epigram,  or  any  other  kinda  of  noeme^  Ueroick,  Lyricke, 
wherein  it  shall  plea<$e  her  Majestic  to  employ  her  penne,  even  bv  as  much  oddes  as  her  owne  excellent 
estate  and  degree  exceedeth  all  the  rest  of  her  most  humble  vassnlls," — The  Arte  qfEmgliMk  Poetie,  re- 
print, p.  61. 

f-f  This  copy  ii  without  date,  but  a  seeond  edition  was  printed  in  1617 ;  it  it  a  miterable  paraphrase  of 
Warner 'at  exquuate  episode. 
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Weddtnbum.     Ane  Compendious  Booke  of  Godly  and  Spirituall  Songf ,  coilectit  out 
of  Rundrle  partes  of  (he  Scriplare,  with  sundrie  of  other  Ballates  changed  out 
of  Prophaoc  Sanges.for  avoydipg  of  Sinnc  and  Harlotrie.  ll2mo.  Edin.  f  1597     | 
Weeier,  John.     A  liuie  Book  of  Epigrams.    8vo.  .  .  .     1599 

The  Mirror  of  Alarlyrs,  or  ihe  life  and  death  of  thai  thrice  valiant  capilaine  ami 

most  godly  martyre,  Sir  John  Oldcasllc  knight,  lord  Cobham.    ISmo.       16U1 

Wenman^  Thomas.     I1ie  Legend  of  Mary,    Queen  of  Scots,  with  other  Poems.  % 

1601      I 
\YhaHon,  John.     Wharton's  Dream e :    contcyninge  an  invectife  agaynlt  ccrtaine 
nlihominnble  caterpillars,  etc.    4to.  ....     1578 

Wheistonfy  George.     The  Rockc  of  Regard :  divided  lolo  foure  parts.    The  first,  the 
C:i5tle  of  Delight,  etc.     The  second,  the  Garden  of  Untbriftinesse,  etc.     The 
thirde,  the  Arbour  of  Virtue,  etc.  ;  and  the  fourth,  the  Orchard  of  Repentance, 
4lo.   S  •  .  ...  .  .  .     1576     I 

A  Report  of  the  Vertues  of  the  rigfii  valiant  and  worthy  knight  S.  Francis,  Lord 
Russell,  4to.  tt         •  •  •  •  1585 

Whitney f    Geoffrey.     A  Choice  of  ^mblemes,  and  Other  devises.     4lo.  1580 

Fables  or  Epigrams.    4lo.   it         •  •  .     1586 

Wilkinson,  Edward.     Isahac's  Inheritance;  dew  to  o?er  high  and  mightle  Prince, 

James  the  slit  of  Scotland,  etc.   4lo.         ....     1603     |« 

WdUt^  Andrew.     Sacrorum  Bmblcmatum  Centura  una,  in  Latin  and  English  verse. 
4lo.    SS        •  •  ...  .  . 

Wiilymat,  William.     A  Princes  Looking  Glasse,  or  a  Princes  Direction,  etc.  4to. 

|1603  «|  V 
Wyrlcy,  William,    Lord  Chandos.     The  glorious  life  and  honourable  death  of  Sir 

John  Chandos,  etc.  4to.  .....     1592     \** 

Capitall  de  Buz.     The  honourable  life  and  languishing  death  of  Sir  John  de  Gralhy 

Calilall  de  Buz.  4to.  ttt  .....      1592      |»* 

Yates^  James,      The  Castcll  of  Courtesle,  whereunlo  is  adjoyned  The  Holde  of 

Humililic;  with  the  Chariot  of  Chastitie  thereunto  anneied.     Also  a  Dialogue 

between  Age  and  Youth;  and  other  matters  herein  conteined.  4to.  \\%  .     1582 
Yony^  Bariholomnr,    Diana  of  George  of  Montemayer.     Translated  out  of  Spanish 

inloEnglisli.     Prose  and  Verse.  Folio.  SSS  •  .  ,  ,.     1398  «| 

Zovche^  Richard.     1  he  Dove,  or  Passages  of  Cosmography,  by  Richard  Zouche, 

Civilian  of  New  College,  in  Oxford,  tttt  •  •  .     1613     | 

Several  articles  in  this  table,  it  will  be  observed,  are  without  any  mark  desig- 
nating their  merit  in  the  scale,  a  defalcation  which  has  occurred  from  our  not 
having  been  able  to  procure  either  the  works  themselves,  or  even  specimens  of 
them,  a  circumstance  not  exciting  wonder,  if  we  consider  the  extreme  rarity  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  pieces  which  form  the  catalogue. 

t  Of  thiii  Collection  Lord  Flailes  published  a  specimen  in  1765;  in  1801,  Mr.  J.- Gr.  Daljell  reprinted  the 
whole,  with  the  Srotitth  poems  of  the  16th  century  Edin.  2  volii.  13ino ;  and  Mr.  Irving  has  given  some 
notice:*  of  the  author  in  hiii  Scotlsh  poets,  2  vols.  8vo.  1804. 

%  Wenmao*:*  l^egend  and  Poemx  have  lately  been  printed  by  Mr.  Pry,  in  an  octavo  volume,  from  a 
quarto  manuscript  of  52  leaves.  The  Legend  appears  to  have  been  intended  for  insertion  in  the  ^  Mirror 
for  Magistrates." 

§  See  Ceiisura  Lit  vol.  t.  p.  1. 

j-f  This  poem  of  90  seven-line  Htanzas,  is  annexed  to  Bindley's  "Mirror  of  True  Honoiirand  Christian 
NornJitj,"&c.  15S5.  4to. 

^%  Of  Whitney's  Emblemes,  which,  being  printed  at  Lejrden,  is  a  TerjF  rare  book,  a  description  will  be 
found  in  Ceii.sura  Lit.  vol.  v.  p.  333. 

§§  Wiliet's  Emblems  were  written  bef(»re  1598,  a.^  Meres  allude;!  to  them  in  his  "  P.illadis  Tamia.*^ 

■\\\  These  bio^ra^ihical  poems  were  adJetl  to  the  aatlior's  "True  ase  of  Armoric,**  1592,  4to.  Of  the  first 
poem  an  extract  is  given  in  Censura  Lit.  vol.  i.  p.  149.  150. 

\\%  Acopy  of  these  poems,  an^  arenll.v  unique,  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Park,  who  has  communicated 
a  description  of  it  in  Ceu!>ura  l.it.  vol.  iii.  p    175. 

§§§  'Ibis  romance,  which  abounds  with  poetry,  is  of  the  pastoral  species;  it  is  written  on  tlie  p!aa  of 
Sidney's  An  adia,  and,  like  it,  exhibits  many  beautiful  nassages  both  m  prose  and  verse :  twenty-seven  of 
its  poetical  efTusious  have  beeu  inserlecl  in  "Eaglands  Ilelicon,'' and  several  have  been  lately  repriate<l 
in  ^Restituta,"  No.  VlL  accompanied  by  some  interesting  remarks  from  the  pen  of  Sir  Egerton 
Brvdges. 

tftt  fo'  ^  s^iecimon  of  this  poem,  which  "is  a  concise  geographical  description  of  three-quarters  of  the 
world,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  in  the  manner  of  Oionysius,"  and  which  Mr.  Beloe  believes  to  be  uniqury 
Mfe  bis  Auvcdotcs,  \q\,  ii.  p.  74. 
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Another  result  which  may  immediately  strike  the  reader  will  be,  that  of  one 
hundred  and  ninety-three  poets  included  in  this  list,  so  few  should  have  risen  even 
one  degree  above  mediocrity,  and  so  many  should  have  fallen  below  it ;  but  it 
should  be  recollected  that  the  nobler  bards,  amounting  to  forty,  had  been  previously 
enumerated,  and  that  poetic  cxcollence  is,  at  all  times,  of  very  rare  attainment. 

The  most  legitimate  subje*  t  of  admiration,  indeed,  arising  from  a  review  of  these 
details,  is  the  extraordinary  fecundity  of  the  Shakspearean  era  ;  that  in  the  course 
of  fifty-two  years,  and  independent  of  any  consideration  of  dramatic  eflfort,  or  of 
the  various  contributors  to  collections  of  poetry,  nearly  two  hundred  and  thirty-three 
bards  in  the  miscellaneous  department  should  have  been  produced :  and  these,  not 
the  writers  of  scattered  or  insulated  verses,  but  the  publishers  of  their  own  collected 
works. 

A  still  more  heightened  conception  of  the  fertility  of  the  period  will  accrue  from 
a  survey  of  its  numerous  Poetical  Miscellanies,  a  species  of  publication  which 
constitutes  a  remarkable  feature  of  the  age. 

Before  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  only  one  production  of  the  kiid  had  made  its 
appearance,  namely,  the  Collection,  called  by  Tottel  **  The  poems  of  Uncertaine 
Auctors/*  and  appended  to  his  edition  of  Surrey  and  Wyat  in  1557.  But,  during 
the  first  year  after  the  accession  of  our  maiden  queen,  appeared  the  '*  Mirrolr  for 
Magistrates/*  a  quarto  volume  containing  nineteen  legends  or  characters  drawn 
from  English  history.  The  plan  originated  with  Sackville,  who,  not  finding  leisure 
io  write  more  than  an  Induction  and  the  Legend  of  Henry  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
transferred  the  completion  of  the  work  to  Richard  Bald wyne  and  George  Ferrers, 
who  were  further  assisted  in  its  prosecution  by  Churchyard,  Phayer,  Skelton, 
Dolman,  Seagers,  and  Cavyl.  A  second  edition,  of  what  may  t>e  termed  Bald- 
wyne*s  Mirrour,  was  printed  in  15G3,  with  the  addition  of  eight  legends;  a  third 
issued  from  the  press,  in  1571  and  a  fourth  in  1575.  With  the  exception  of  Sack- 
ville s  two  pfeqcs,  on  which  an  eulogium  has  already  been  given,  mediocrity 
may  be  said  to  characterise  the  productions  of  Baldwyne  and  his  associates. 

In  the  same  year  which  produced  the  fourth  edition  of  Baldwyne's  Collection, 
a  new  series  of  Legends  was  published  in  4to,  by  John  Higgins,  which,  commenc- 
ing «Tt  an  earlier  period  than  his  predecessor's  work,  he  entitled  **The  firste 
Partof  the  Mirour  for  Magistrates. "  This  portion  commences,  after  an  Induc- 
tion, with  the  legend  of  King  Albanact,  the  youngest  son  of  Brutus,  and 
terminates  with  that  of  Lord  Irenglas,  **  slayne  about  the  yeere  l)efore 
Christ;"  including  seventeen  histories,  the  sole  composition  of  Higgins.  It  was 
reprinted,  with  little  or  no  alteration,  in  1578,  and  occasioned  Bald wyne*s  prior 
publication  to  he  called  **  The  Last  Part." 

The  year  1578,  however,  not  only  produced  this  second  impression  of  Big- 
gin's Mirrour,  but  witnessed  a  fifth  and  separate  edition  of  Baldwyne's  labours, 
with  the  addition  of  two  legends,  and  an  intermediate  part  written  by  Thomas 
Blener-Hasset,  containing  twelve  stories,  and  entitled  **  The  Seconde  part  of 
the  Mirrour  of  Magistrates,  conteining  the  falles  of  the  infortunate  Princes  of 
this  Lande :  from  the  Conquest  of  Caisar  unto  the  commyng  of  Duke  William 
the  Conqnerer,"  4to. 

A  much  more  complete  edition  of  this  very  curious  collection  of  poetic 
biography  at  length  appeared  in  1587,  under  the  care  of  Higgins,  who  blending 
Baldwyne's  peices  with  his  own  former  publications,  and  adding  greatly  to 
both  parts,  produced  a  quarto  volume  consisting  of  seventy-three  legends. 

Enlarged  and  improved  as  this  impression  must  necessarily  be  deemed,  it  was 
still  further  augmented,  and,  in  fact,  digested  anew  by  Richard  Niccols,  who,  in 
1610,  published  his  copy  of  the  work  with  the  following  title :  **  A  Mirrour  for 
Magistrates,  being  a  true  Chronicle-history  of  the  untimely  falles  of  such  unfor- 
tunate princes  and  men  of  note  as  have  happened  since  the  flrst  entrance  of 
Brute  into  this  Hand  untill  this  our  age.  Newly  enlarged  with  a  last  part 
ca]}cd  a  '  Winter  Night's  Vision,*  being  an  addition  of  such   Tragedies  espe- 
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cialiy</amous  as  are  exempted,  in  the  former  Historie,  with  a  poem  aoDeicd 
called  (England's  Eliza);* 

Niceols*s  edition  forms  a  thick  quarto  of  eight  hundred  and  seventy-five  pages, 
including  ninety  legends,  and  embracing,  with  the  exception  of  four  pieces,  all 
the  parts  previously  published,  in  chronological  order,  and  super-adding  an 
induction  and  ten  poems  of  h  s  own  composition.  He  has  taken  the  liberty, 
however,  of  modernising  and  abbreviating  some  of  the  earliest  stories,  with  the 
view  of  rendering  tlie  series  more  acceptable  to  his  contemporaries. 

Of  the  *^Mirrour  for  Magistrates,"  the  poetical  merit  must,  of  course,  be  various 
and  discrepant.  Sackville  stands  pre-eminent  and  apart,  the  author,  indeed,  of 
a  poem,  which,  for  strength  and  distinctness  of  imagery,  is  almost  unrivalled. 
Next,  but  with  many  a  length  between,  Niccols  claims  our  attention  for  sweetness 
of  versification,  perspicuity  of  diction,  and  occasional  flights  of  fancy.  In  his 
legend  of  Richard  the  Third,  he  is  evidently  indebted  to  Shakspeare,  and  his  poem 
assumes,  on  that  account,  a  higher  imaginative  tone.  The  other  writers  of  this 
bulky  collection  are  as  much  inferior  to  Niccols,  as  he  is  to  Sackville.  The  best 
production  of  Higgins  is  his  legend  of  Queen  Cordelia ;  and  from  Baldwyne  and 
Ferrers,  a  few  stanzas,  animated  by  the  breath  of  poetry,  might  be  quoted ;  but 
Blener-Hasset  seldom,  if  ever,  reaches  mediocrity. 

The  popularity  of  this  work,  and  its  influence  on  our  national  poetry,  throughout 
the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  the  First,  were  very  considerable.  Even  in  its 
earliest  and  most  unfinished  state  it  had  attracted  the  admiration  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  who  says,  **•  I  account  the  Mirrour  of  Magistrates,  meetely  furnished  of 
beautiful  partes  ;*'  and  in  its  last  and  most  perfect  form,  it  seems  to  have  been 
considered  as  a  book  necessary  to  the  accomplished  gentleman ;  for  in  Chapman's 
Comedy,  entitled  **  May-Day,"  and  printed  in  1611,  a  character  versed  in  the 
elegant  literature  of  the  time,  is  described  as  **  One  that  has  read  litrcus,  Aure- 
lius,  Gesta  Romanorum,  and  the  Mirrour  of  Magistrates."  * 

That  this  Collection  contributed  to  accelerate  the  progress  of  dramatic  poetry, 
and  to  familiarise  the  events  of  our  history,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  if  we  reflect 
that  previous  to  its  appearance  historical  plays  were  scarcely  known  ;  that 
its  pages  present  us  with  innumerable  specimens  of  dramatic  speeches,  inci- 
dents, and  characters,  and  that  it  has  thrown  into  a  metrical  form  the  most  in- 
teresting passages  of  the  ancient  chroniclers,  a  medium  through  which  the  best 
parts  of  those  massive  compilations  soon  descended  to  the  lower  orders  of  society. 

The  next  work  whichcalls  for  our  attention  is  **TiieParadyseofDaynty  Devises," 
originally  published  in  1576  with  the  following  title : — **  The  Paradyse  of  daynty 
devises,  aptly  furnished  with  sundry  pithie  and  learned  inventions :  devised  and 
written  for  the  most  part  by  M.  Edwards,  sometimes  of  her  Majesties  Chappel : 
the  rest  by  sundry  learned  Gentlemen,  both  of  honor,  and  worshippe  :  viz. 
8.  Barnarde,  E.  0,  L.  Vaux,  D.  S,  Jasper  Heywood,  F.  K,  M.Bewe,  R.Hill, 
M.  Yloop,  with  others.  Imprinted  at  London,  by  Henry  Disle,  dwellyng  in 
Paules  Churchyard,  at  the  South  west  doore  of  Saint  Paules  Church,  and  are 
there  to  be  solde,"  4to. 

Though,  until  the  late  re-print  by  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  this  miscellany  had 
become  extremely  rare,f  yet  numerous  editions  of  it  were  called  for  during  the 
first  thirty  years  of  its  existence.  In  1577,  and  1578,  Disle  again  published  it  in 
quarto,  and  it  is  remarkable  for  being  the  only  book  of  his  printing  which  has 
reached  the  present  age.  The  edition  of  1578  differs,  in  some  respects,  from 
the  preceding,  and  from  all,  in  including  a  poem  by  George  Whetstone,  no  where 
else  discoverable. 

A  fourth  edition,  from  the  press  of  Disle,  appeared  in  1580,  varying  so 
greatly  from  the  earlier  copies,  that  it  omits  eighteen  poems  contained  in  llie 
first  impression,  and  substitutes  eighteen  others  in  their  place. 

•  MftjF-Dajr ;  a  witttc  comedic.     Divers  times  acted  at  "  The  Blacke  Frjrew  •,"  Aaku  K«?\  \\\.  V\  ^. 
-)-  A  co|>y  of  thitf  Miscellany,  of  the  idilioa  of  15S0,  sold  at  the  Rox\)Viii\\«  ^V^  ^o\  ^l.  V^.\ 
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In  1585,  the  public  attention  was  fixed  on  a  fifth  edition  by  Edward  White, 
who  also  republished  the  work  in  1506  and  1600  in  4to.  The  two  latter  im-* 
pressions  were  printed  by  Edward  Allde  for  White,  and  eihibit  aonie  variationa 
from  the  copy  of  1580,  omitting  four  pieces  in  that  edition,  and  adding  aeyen 
new  ones.  Beside  tliose,  there  was  an  edition,  without  date,  printed  by  AHde 
for  White,  and  constituting  an  eighth  impression. 

That  a  Collection  wliich  ran  through  so  many  editions  in  so  short  a  period,  most 
possess  a  considerableshare  of  merit,  will  be  a  natural  inference;  nor  will  the  readers 
of  theRoprint  lately  published  be  disappointed  in  such  an  expectation.  It  is  true  that 
the  **  Paradise  of  Daintie  Devises"  contains  no  piece  of  such  high  poetic  character 
as  the  *'  Induction"  ofSackville  ;  for  its  contributions  are  chiefly  on  subjects  of  an 
ethic  and  didactic  cast ;  but  it  displays  a  vast  variety  of  short  compositions,  on 
love,  friendship,  and  adversity  ;  on  the  consolations  of  a  contented  mind,  on  the 
instability  of  human  pleasures,  and  on  many  of  the  minor  morals  and  events  of 
life.  These  arc  expressed,  in  many  instances,  with  simplicity  and  vigour,  and 
often  with  a  flow  of  versification  and  perspicuity  of  diction,  which,  considering  the 
age  of  their  production,  is  truly  remarkable.  If  no  splendour  of  imagery  or  sub- 
limity of  sentiment  arrest  the  attention,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  several  of  these 
poems  make  their  way  to  the  heart,  by  attractions  resulting  from  a  clear  per- 
ception that  the  writers  wrote  from  their  own  unadulterated  feelings,  from  the 
instant  pressure  of  what  they  suflered  or  enjoyed. 

Of  the  contributors  to  this  Miscellany,  which,  in  its  most  perfect  state,  consists 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  poems,  more  than  one  half  was  communicated 
by  six  individuals  ;  by  Lord  Vaux  fourteen  pieces ;  by  Richard  Edwardes  four- 
teien  ;  by  William  Uunnis  twelve ;  by  Francis  Kinwelmarsh  ten ;  by  Jasper 
Hey  wood  eight;  and  by  the  Earl  of  Oxford  seven. 

The  compositions  of  Lord  Vaux  are  uniformly  of  a  moral  and  pensive  cast,  and 
breathe  a  spirit  of  reh'gion  an<l  resignation  often  truly  touching,  and  sometime:^ 
bordering  on  the  sublime.  Of  this  description  more  particularly  are  the  poems 
entitled  **  Of  the  instabilitie  of  youth  ;'*  '*  Of  a  contented  mind;"  and  on  **  Beyinp 
asked  the  occasion  of  his  white  head,"  from  the  last  of  which  a  few  lines  will  afford 
a  pleasing  specimen  of  the  pathetic  tone  and  unaffected  style  of  this  noble  bard:— 


These  hceres  of  age  are  messingers, 
Whiche  bidd  rae  Cast,  repent  and  prate : 
'I'hei  be  of  death  the  harbingers. 
That  doeth  prepare  and  dresse  the  waie, 
Wherefore  I  joye  that  you  mai  see. 
Upon  my  head  such  heeres  to  bee. 


Thei  be  the  line  that  lead  the  length. 
How  farre  my  race  was  for  to  ronne : 
Thei  sale  my  yongfh  is  fledde  with  strength, 
And  how  old  a^e  is  well  begonne. 
The  whiche  1  leele,  and  you  maie  see, 
Upon  my  head  such  lines  to  bee.** 


Of  a  character  still  higher  for  poetic  power  are  the  effusions  of  Richard  Ed- 
wards, who  excel  alike  in  descriptive,  ethic,  and  pathetic  strains.  Of  the  first, 
his  two  pieces  called  **  May"  and  **  I  may  not"  are,  with  the  exception  of  the 
third  stanza  of  the  latter  poem,  very  striking  instances;  of  the  second,  he  has 
afforded  us  several  proofs ;  and  of  the  last,  his  lines  on  the  maxim  of  Terence, 
•*  Amantium  ira;  amoris  redintogratio  est,"  form  one  of  the  most  lovely  exem- 
plifications in  the  language.  Of  the  opening  stanza  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  resi.^t 
giving  a  transcription  :  — 

**  In  going  to  my  naked  bed,  as  one  that  would  have  slept, 
I  heard  a  wife  syng  to  her  child,  that  long  before  had  wept: 
She  sighed  sore  and  sang  full  sore,  to  bryng  the  babe  to  rest, 
That  would  not  rest  but  cric<l  still  in  suckyng  at  her  brest : 
She  was  full  wearie  of  her  watche,  and  grieved  with  her  child, 
She  rocked  it  and  rated  it,  untill  on  her  it  smilde  : 
Then  did  she  saic  nowe  have  1  founde  the  proverbe  true  to  prove, 
The  fallyng  out  of  faithfull  friends  renewing  is  of  love."  * 

**  The  happiness  of  the  illuslralion,"  remarks  Sir  Egcrlou  Brydges,  'Mhe  facilUy,  elegance, 
and  tenderness  of  ihc  language,  and  the  exquisite  turn  of  the  whole,  are  above  cummendaliun ; 
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and  show  to  vbat  occa&ional  polish  and  refinement  oar  literature  even  then  bad  arrived.  Yet  Las 
the  treasure  which  this  gem  adorned,  lain  buried  and  inaccessible,  except  to  a  few  curious  collcc* 
tors,  for  at  least  a  centurjf  and  an  hair.''* 

Edwards  has  a  song  of  four  stanzas  *'  In  commendation  of  Miisick/'  of  which 
the  first  has  been  quoted  by  Shakspeare  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  (Act  iv.  sc.  5),  af- 
fording a  proof,  if  any  were  wanted,  that  the  madrigals  of  Edwards  were  very 
popular  in  their  day. 

Of  the  poetry  of  William  Hunnis  the  more  remarkable  features  are  a  peculiar 
flow  of  versification,  and  a  delicate  turn  upon  the  words,  which  approximate  his 
songs  in  an  extraordinary  degree  to  the  standard  of  the  present  age.  By  dividing 
his  lines  of  sixteen  syllables  into  two,  this  similarity  becomes  more  apparent; 
for  instance, — 


When  first  mine  eyes  did  view  and  marlL 
Thy  beauty  fair  Tor  to  behold. 
And  when  mine  eares  gan  first  to  hark 
The  pleasant  words  that  thou  me  told ; 
1  would  as  then  I  had  been  free 
From  ears  to  bear  and  eyes  to  see. 

And  when  in  mind  I  did  consent 
To  follow  thus  my  fancy's  will. 
And  when  my  heart  did  first  relent 
To  taste  such  bait  myself  to  spill, 


I  would  my  heart  had  been  as  thine, 
Or  else  thy  heart  as  soft  as  mine,  f 

O  flatterer  false,  thou  traitor  bom. 
What  mischief  more  might  thou  devise, 
Than  thy  dear  friend  to  have  in  scorn, 
And  him  to  wound  in  sundry  wise  ? 
Which  still  a  friend  pretends  to  be. 
And  art  not  so  by  proof  I  see. 
Fie,  fie,  upon  such  treachery  .'^^ 


From  the  ten  contributions  by  Kinwelmarsh,  three  may  be  selected  as  pleasing, 
both  from  their  sentiment  and  melody,  viz.  '*  On  learning;**  '*  All  thinges  are 
vain,'*  which  is  a  truly  beautiful  poem;  and  *'  The  complaint  of  a  Sinner."  § 
Neither  the  productions  of  Hey  wood,  nor  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  surmount  me- 
diocrity. 

Of  the  remaining  writers  who  assisted  in  forniing  this  collection,  M.  Bewe  has 
written  five  pieces;  Arthur Bourcher,  one;  M.  Candish,one;  Thos. Churchyard, 
one;  G.  Gashe,  one;  Richard  Ulll,  seven;  Lodowick  Lloyd,  one;  T.  Marshall, 
two;  Barnaby  Rich,  one;  P.  Sands,  five;  M.  Thorn,  two;  Yloop,  two,  and  there 
are  five  with  the  signature  of  **  My  lucke  is  losse."  There  are  sixteen  poems  also 
with  initials  only  subjoined,  and  seven  anonymous  contributions.  Most  of  these 
consist  of  moral  precepts  versified,  and,  though  little  entitled  to  the  appellation  of 
poetry,  from  any  display  either  of  imagery  or  invention,  are  yet  of  high  value  as 
developing  the  progress  both  of  literary  and  intellectual  cultivation. 

The  popularity  of  Edward's  Miscellany  produced,  two  years  afterward,  another 
collection  of  a  similar  kind,  under  the  title  of  A  Gorgious  Gallery  of  Gallant  In- 
ventions. Garnished  and  decked  with  Divers  Dayntie  Devises,  right  delicate  and 
delightfull,  to  recreate  eche  modest  minde  withall.  First  framed  and  fashioned 
in  sundrie  formes,  by  Divers  Worthy  Workemen  of  late  dayes  :  and  now  joyned 
together  and  builded  up :  By  T.  P.  Imprinted  at  London,  for  Richard  Jones. 
1578." 

*'  Of  this  work,  **  one  copy  only,"  relates  Mr.  Parks  (Hellconia,  part  I.)  **  is  known  to  have 
survived  ibe  depredation  of  lime.  This  was  purcliased  by  Dr.  Farmer,  with  the  choice  poetical 
stores  of  Mr.  Wynne,  which  had  been  formed  In  the  seventeenth  century  by  Mr.  Narcisus  Luttrell. 
At  Dr.  Farmer's  book-sale  this  unique  was  procured  by  Mr.  Malone  ;  from  whose  communicative 
kindness  a  transcript  was  obtained,  which  furnished  the  present  reprint.  One  hiatus,  occasioned 
by  the  loss  of  a  leaf,  occurs  at  p.  102,  which  it  will  be  hopeless  to  supply,  unless  some  chance 
copy  should  be  lurking  in  the  corner  of  a  musty  chest,  a  family -library,  or  neglected  lumber-closet; 
though,  in  consequence  of  the  psiimation  in  which  all  antiquated  rarities  are  now  held,  even  such 
biding>p!aces  have  become  very  Assiduously  explored. 

By  the  Initials  T.  P.  we  are  to  understand  Thomas  Proctor,  the  editor  of  this 


•  Preface  to  bin  reprint,  p.  \i. 
^  Ibid.  p.  65. 


+  Reprint,  p.  B7,  58 
$  Ibid.  p.  14,37,87.- 
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*'  Gorgious  Gallery,'*  and  who  has  been  noticed  in  the  preceding  table  by  on  ac-- 
count  of  his  *'  Pretie  Pamphlets/'  which  commence  at  p.  125  of  Mr.  Park's 
Reprint.  His  verses  following  this  title  are  numerous,  and  in  Tarioua  metres,  and 
indicate  him  to  have  been  no  mean  obscr>'er  of  life  and  manners.  If  he  display 
little  of  the  fancy  of  the  poet,  he  is  not  often  deficient  in  moral  weight  of  sentiment 
and  though  not  remarkable  for  either  the  melody  or  correctness  of  bis  versifi- 
cation, he  may  be  considered  as  having  passed  the  limits  of  mediocrity. 

Of  the  other  contributors  our  information  is  so  scanty,  that  we  can  only  men- 
tion Anthony  Munday  and  Owen  Royden,  and  this  in  consequence  of  the  first 
having  prefixed  a  copy  of  verses  '*  In  commendation  of  this  Gallery,"  and  the 
second  a  more  elaborate  poem,  '^  To  the  curious  company  of  Sycophants."  It  is 
probable  that  they  were  both  coadjutors  in  the  body  of  the  work. 

The  '*  Gorgious  Gallery  of  Gallant  Inventions"  consists  of  seventy-four  poems, 
and  some,  especially  the  *'  History  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbie,"  of  considerable  length. 
Too  many  of  them  are  written  in  drawling  couplets  of  fourteen  syllables  in  a  line, 
and  with  too  flagrant  a  partiality  for  the  meretricious  garb  of  alliteration.  *  There 
appears  to  be  also  too  little  variety  in  the  selection  of  topics,  and  some  of  the  pieces 
are  reprinted  from  '*  Tottel's  Miscellany"  and  the  '*  Paradise  of  Dayntie  Devises." 
It  must  be  pronounced,  indeed,  inferior  to  these  its  predecessors  in  the  essential 
points  of  invention,  harmony  of  metre,  and  versatility  of  style,  though  it  seems  to 
have  shared  with  them  no  small  portion  of  popular  favour;  for  Nashe,  in  his  Hfe 
of  Jacke  Wilton,  1594,  alluding  to  the  Gardens  of  Rome,  says,  that  **  to  tell  you 
of  their  rare  pleasures,  their  baths,  their  vineyards,  their  galleries,  were  to  write 
a  second  part  of  the  **  Gorgious  Galleries  of  Gallant  Devices.'  "-{- 

In  1584  was  published,  in  16mo,  *'  A  Handeful  of  Pleasant  Delites  containing 
Sundrie  new  Sonets  and  delectable  Histories  in  divers  kindes  of  meeter.  Newly 
devised  to  the  newest  tunes,  that  are  now  in  use  to  be  sung:  everic  sonet  orderly 
pointed  to  his  proper  tunc.  With  new  additions  of  certain  songs,  to  verie  late 
devised  notes,  not  commonly  knowen,  nor  used  heretofore.  By  Clement  Robinson, 
and  divers  others.  At  London,  printed  by  Richard  J  hones :  dwelling  at  the  signo 
of  the  Rose  and  Crownc,  neare  Iloldburne  Bridge." 

Only  one  copy  of  the  printed  original  of  this  Miscellany,  which  is  in  the  Mar- 
quis of  Blandford's  library,  is  supposed  to  be  in  existence.  The  editor,  Clement 
Robinson,  if  all  the  pieces  unappropriated  to  others,  be  of  his  composition,  must 
be  deemed  worthy  of  high  praise  for  numerous  productions  of  great  lyric  sweetness 
in  point  of  versification,  and  composed  in  a  vein  of  much  perspicuity  with  regard 
to  diction.  His  associates,  as  far  as  we  have  any  authority  from  the  work  itself, 
amount  only  to  five;  and  these,  with  the  exception  of  Leonard  Gibson,  who  claims 
only  one  piece,  consist  of  names  unknown  elsewhere  in  the  annals  of  }>oetry .  Two 
effusions  are  attributed  to  J.  Torason;  two  to  Peter  Picks;  one  to  Thomas  Ri- 
chardson, and  one  to  George  Mannington.  This  last  production,  denominated  '^  A 
sorrowfull  Sonet,"  if  we  make  allowance  for  a  commencement  too  alliterative, 
possesses  a  large  share  of  moral  pathos,  and  unaflected  simplicity.  ^ 

Thirty-two  poems  occupy  the  pages  of  this  pleasing  little  volume,  among  which, 
at  p.  23,  is  "  A  New  Courtly  Sonet  of  the  Lady  Greensloeves,  to  the  new  tunc 
of  Greensleeves,"  alluded  to  by  Shakspeare  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 
(actii.  sc.  1),  and  which  throws  some  curious  light  on  the  female  dress  of  the 
period. 

In  point  of  interest,  vivacity,  and  metrical  harmony,  this  compilation  has  a 
decided  superiority  over  the  **  Gorgious  Gallery  of  Gallant  Inventions."  It  is,  in 
a  great  measure,  formed  of  ballads  and  songs  adapted  to  well-known  popular 
tunes,  and,  though  its  poets  have  been  arbitrarily  confined  in  the  structure  of  their 

•  For  A  notable  instance  of  this  figure,  we  refer  the  reader  to  "The  Ix)vcr  in  Bondagr,''  at  p.  50  of 
r.  Park*B  reprint.     Not  Holoftrnea  himself  could  more  "  affect  the  letter." 
f  Quoted  bjr  Mr.  Park  in  the  Advertisement  to  his  reprint 
X  llelicooia.  Part  II.  p.  95.    . 
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verse  by  the  pre-composed  music,  yet  many  of  their  lyrics  have  a  smoothness  and 
sweetness  in  the  composition  of  their  stanzas,  which  may  even  arrest  the  atten- 
tion of  a  modern  ear. 

To  the  publication  of  Clement  Robinson  succeeded,  in  1503,  **  The  Phcenix 
Nest.  Built  up  with  the  most  rare  and  reflned  workes  of  Noblemen,  worthy 
Knights,  gallant  Gentlemen,  Masters  of  Arts,  and  brave  Scholers.  Full  of  variety 
excellent  invention,  and  singular  delight.  Never  before  published.  Set  foortli 
by  R.  S.  of  tlie  Inner  Temple,  Gentleman.  Imprinted  at  London,  by  John 
Jackson,  4to.*' 

The  opening  of  Mr.  Park's  '^  Advertisement**  to  his  Reprint  of  this  Collection 
includes  so  much  just,  and  elegantly  expressed,  criticism  on  our  elder  poetry, 
and  on  Shakspeare,  that  we  seize  with  pleasure  the  opportunity  of  transferring  it 
to  our  pages. 

"Between  the  Oorgious  nailery  of  Oallanl  Invenlionft,*'  he  remarks,  "printed  in  1578,  and 
the  preienl  miscellany  in  1593,  an  interval  of  only  fifteen  years,  there  will  be  traced  no  incon- 
sideralile  advance  towards  poetical  elegance  and  sentimenlal  refinement.     Watson,  Kreton,  Pceic, 
and  Lodge,  contributed  very  malerially  to  the  grace,  and  melody,  and  strength,  of  our  amatory, 
lyric,  and  satiric  verse;  while  Spenser,  Daniel,  and  Drayton  enlarged  the  sphere  or  the  allegoric, 
and  historic,  and  descriptive  Muse.     Hut  the  magnitude  or  the  worlcs  of  the  two  latter  poets, 
oiling  to  the  subje4;ts  they  unhappily  selected,  has  conduced  to  deaden  that  reputation  which 
several  of  their  minor  effusions  were  calculated   to  lioep  alive.     The  very  labours  which  might 
otherwise  have  eitended  their  fame,  have  fatally  contracted  it.     Their  ponderous  productions  arc 
incorporated  indeed  with  the  late  general  collections  or  British  Poets,  but  wliere  is  the  poetic 
amateur  who  peruses  them  ?     They  resemble  certain  drugs  in  a  family-dispensary,  which,  though 
seldom,  if  ever  tal&en,  still  eke  out  the  assemblage-     From  reading  the  fair  specimens  put  forth  by 
Mr.  £llis,  many  may  be  allured  to  covet  the  entire  performfnces  of  our  elder  bards:  but  should 
these  be  obtained,  tliey  will  probably  be  found  (as  Mr,  Stecvens  said  by  the  Shakspearian  quartos) 
of  little  more  worth  than  a  squeezed  orange.     The  flowers  will  appear  to  have  been  culled  and 
distilled  by  the  hand  of  judgment ;  and  the  essence  of  early  poetry,  like  most  other  essences,  will 
l>e  discovered  to  lie  in  a  narrow  compass.     *  Old  poets  in  general,'  says  Mr.  Southey,   *  are  only 
valuable  because  they  are  old.*     It  must  be  allowed  that  few  poems  of  the  Elizabethan  sra  are 
likely  to  afford  complete  satisfaction  to  a  mere  modern  reader,  from  the  fastidious  deUcacy  of 
modem  taste.     Some  antiquated  alloy,  either  from  Incongruous  metaphor  or  Infelicitous  eipres- 
sion,  will  commonly  jar  upon  his  mind  or  ear.     The  backward  footstep  of  Time  will  be  audible,  if 
not  vbible.     Yet  the  songs  of  our  unrivalled  Shakspeare  combine  an  almost  uniform  exception  to 
this  remark.     They  are  exquisite   in  thought,  feeling,  language,  and  modulation.     They  blend 
simplicity  with  beauty,  sentiment  with  passion,  picture  with  poesy.     They  unite  symmetry  of 
form  with  consistency  of  ornament,  truth  of  nature  with  perfection  of  art,  and  must  ever  furnish 
modela  for  lyric  composition.     As  a  sonnet-wriicr  Shakspeare  was  not  superior  to  some  of  his 
contemporaries:  he  was  certainly  inferior  to  himsetf.     In  lighter  numbers  and  in  blank  verse, 
peculiar  and  transcendent  was  bis  excellence.     Hii  songs  never  have  been  surpassed,  his  dramos 
never  are  likely  lo  be.''  * 

Of  the  editor  of  the  Phoenix  Nest,  intended  by  the  initials  R.  S.,  no  certain 
information  has  been  obtained.  The  work  has  been  attributed  to  Richard 
Stanyhurst,  Richard  Stapleton,  and  to  Robert  Soulhweil,  by  Coxeter,  by  War- 
ton,  and  by  Waldron  ;  but  their  claims,  founded  merely  on  conjecture,  are  en- 
titled to  little  confidence.  It  is  perhaps  more  interesting  to  know,  that  the 
chief  contributors  to  this  miscellany  wore  a  mono:  the  best  lyric  poets  of  their 
age,  that  Thomas  Watson,  Nicholas  Breton,  and.  above  all,  Thomas  Lodge, 
assisted  the  unknown  editor.  Not  less  than  sixteen  pieces  have  the  initials 
of  this  last  bard,  and  many  of  them  are  among  the  most  beautiful  productions 
f)f  his  genius.  Beside  these,  George  Peele,  William  Smith,  Matthew  Roydon, 
Sir  William  Herbert,  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  several  others,  aided  in  com- 
pleting this  elegant  volume. 

The  '*  Phoenix  Nest,"  which  comprehends  not  less  than  seventy-nine  poc»ms, 
is  certainlv  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  the  Elizabethan  miscellanies,  whether 

*  lldicoiiia,  Tart  111.  AdverliBemcnt. 
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we  regard  its  stylo,  its  versification,  or  its  choice  of  subject,  and  will  probably 
be  deemed  inferior  only  to  *'  England's  Helicon,'*  which,  indeed,  owes  a  few 
of  ifs  beauties  to  this  work. 

Of  the  valuable  Collection  thus  mentioned,  the  first  edition  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  1600,  with  the  following  title-page:  ''England's  Helicon.  At 
London.  Printed  by  J.  R.  for  John  Flasket,  and  are  to  be  sold  in  Paules 
Church-yard,  at  the  sign  of  the  Bcare."  4to. 

The  second  edition  was  published  in  1014,  and  entitled,  '*  England's  Helicon, 
or  the  Muses  Harmony.  London :  Printed  for  Richard  More ;  and  are  to  be 
sould  at  his  shop  in  S.  Dunstanes  Church-yard."  8vo. 

'*  England's  Helicon,"  which,  in  its  first  impression,  contained  one  hundred 
and  fifty  poems,  and  in  its  second  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  has  the  felicitr 
of  enrolling  among  its  contributors  all  the  principal  i)octs  of  its  era.  These, 
enumerated  alphabetically,  are  as  follow: — ^Richard  Barnefield  has  two  pieces; 
Thomas  Bastard,  one ;  Edmund  Bolton,  five ;  Nicholas  Breton,  eight ;  Christopher 
Brooke,  one;  William  Browne,  one;  Henry  Constable,  four  ;  John  Davis,  one; 
Michael  Drayton,  five ;  Sir  Edward  Dyer,  six ;  John  Ford,  one ;  Robert  Greene, 
seven  ;  Fulke  Grevile,  two  ;  John  Gough,  one  ;  Howard,  Earle  of  Surrie,  two; 
Howell,  one;  William  Hunnis,  two ;  Thomas  Lodge,  ten ;  Jervis  Markham,  two; 
Christopher  Marlowe,  one  ;  Earle  of  Oxenford,  one ;  Geoi^e  Peele,  three;  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh,  fourteen;  W'illiam  Shakspeare,  two;  Sr  Philip  Sidney,  fourteen; 
William  Smith,  one ;  Edmund  Spenser,  three ;  Shepherd  Tonie,  seven  ;  Thomas 
Watson,  five ;  John  Wootton,  two,  and  Bartholomew  Yong,  twonty-five.  Of 
anonymous  contributions  there  are  sixteen. 

Amid  this  galaxy  of  bards  we  cannot  fail  to  distinguish  for  their  decided  supe- 
riority, the  productions  of  Breton,  Greene,  Lodge,  Marlowe,  and  Raleigh,  which 
might  confer  celebrity  on  any  selection.  The  principal  feature,  indeed,  of  Eng- 
land's Helicon  is  it^  pastoral  beauty,  and  in  this  department  how  few  have  sur- 
passed,-or  even  equalled,  the  exquisite  strains  of  Lodge  or  Marlowe ! 

*'  It  cannot  be  idle  or  useless,"  remarks  Str  Egerton  TUyilgcs,  '*  (o  sluily  this  early  Collection  or 
Pastoral  compositions.  Here  is  the  fountaio  of  that  diction,  which  has  since  bt*cn  employed  and 
expanded  in  the  description  of  rural  scenery.  Here  are  the  openings  of  those  reflections  on  the 
Imagery  of  nature,  in  which  subsequent  poets  have  so  much  dealt.  They  show  us  lo  what  orca- 
sional  excellence,  both  in  turn  of  thought  and  polish  of  language,  the  literature  of  Queen  KlizabfCh 
had  arrived  ;  and  how  little  the  artificial  and  incumbered  prose  of  mere  scholars  of  that  time  ei- 
hibits  a  just  specimen  of  either  the  sentiment  or  phrase  of  the  court  or  people!  In  the  t)eslor 
these  productions,  even  the  accentuation  and  rhythm  scarce  differs  from  that  of  our  days.  Lodge 
and  Breton  in  particular,  who  are  characterised  by  their  simplicity,  are  striking  proofs  of  this  !— 

'*  To  such  as  could  enjoy  the  rouuh  and  far-fetched  subtlety  of  metaphysical  verses,  thtsCullfC- 
lion  must  have  appeared  inexpressibly  insipid  and  contemptible.  To  those  whose  business  it  wis 
to  draw  similitudes  from  the  most  remote  recesses  of  abstruse  learning,  how  childish  raust  seem 
the  delineation  of  flowers  that  were  open  to  every  eye,  and  images  which  found  a  mirror  in  ever| 
bosom ! ! 

*'  But,  O,  how  dull  is  the  intricate  path  of  the  philosopher,  how  uninteresting  is  all  the  laboored 
ingenuity  of  the  artist,  compared  with  the  simple  and  touching  pleasures  which  are  alike  open  to 
the  peasant,  as  to  the  scholar,  the  noble,  or  the  monarch  !  It  is  in  the  gift  of  exquisite  senses, 
and  not  in  the  adventitious  circumstances  of  birth  and  fortune,  that  one  human  being  eicci> 
another ! 

**  The  common  air,  the  sun,  the  skies, 
To  him  are  opening  Paradise." 

**  We  arc  delighted  to  see  reflected  the  same  feelings,  the  same  pleasures  from  the  breasts  of 
our  ancestors.  We  hear  the  voices  of  those  bearded  chiefs,  whose  portraits  adorn  the  panofls  of 
our  halls  and  galleries,  still  bearing  witness  to  the  same  natural  and  eternal  truths  :  still  inveighiog 
against  the  pomp,  the  lickleness,  and  the  treachery  of  courts  ;  and  uttering  the  songs  of  the  shep- 
herd and  the  woodman,  in  language  that  defies  the  changes  of  time,  and  speaks  to  all  ages  lb<: 
touching  eflusions  of  the  heart. 

**  If  some  little  additional  prejudice  in  favour  of  these  com|)osilions  be  given  by  the  associatit)!^ 
Jn  our  ideas  of  their  antiquity,  if  we  connect  some  reverence,  and  some  increased  fores,  wii^ 
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espreMioDi  which  were  In  favourite  Qse  with  ihose  who  for  two  centuries  iiave  slept  in  the  grave, 
the  profound  moral  philosopher  w  ill  neither  blame  nor  regret  this  effect.  It  is  among  the  most 
generiius  and  most  ornamental,  if  not  among  the  most  useful  habits  of  the  mind! 

*'  Such  are  amon;^  the  claims  of  this  collection  to  notice.  Hut  the  seal  lliat  has  K>een  hitherto 
put  upon  this  treasure;  the  deep  oblivion  in  which  the  major  parts  of  its  contents  have  for  agea 
been  buried,  ought  to  excite  curiosity,  and  impart  a  generous  delight  at  its  rexival.  Who  is  there 
so  cold  as  to  be  moved  wtlh  no  enthusiasm  at  drawing  the  mantle  from  the  flgure  of  Time  ?  For 
my  part,  1  confess  how  often  I  have  watched  the  gradual  develo|^menl  \iilh  ea^er  and  breathless 
expectation;  and  gazed  upon  the  reviving  features  till  my  warm  fancy  ^nyt*  them  a  glow  and  a 
beauty,  which  perhaps  the  reality  never  in  its  happiest  moments  possessed.'*  * 

That  very  nearly  two  hundred  years  should  have  elapsed  between  the  second 
and  third  editions  of  this  miscellany  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  neglect  to  which 
even  the  best  of  our  ancient  poetry  has  been  hitherto  subjected.  The  rapidly 
increasing  taste  of  the  present  age,  however,  for  the  rclicjues 'of  long-departed 
genius,  cannot  fail  of  precluding  in  future  any  return  of  such  undeserved  ob- 
scurity. 

In  1600  the  industry  of  Robert  Allot  presented  the  public  w  ith  a  large  collection 
of  extracts  from  the  most  popular  poets  of  his  time,  under  the  title  of  '*  England's 
Parnassus:  or  the  choysest  flowers  of  our  moderne  poets,  with  their  poeticall  com- 
parisons. Descriptions  of  Bewties,  Personages,  Castles,  Pallaces,  Mountaines, 
Groves,  S(*as,  Springs,  Rivers,  etc.  Whereunto  arc  annexed  other  various  dis- 
coursi»s,  both  pleasant  and  profitable.'*     Small  8vo.  pp.  510.     ' 

Had  the  editor  of  this  curious  volume,  beside  citing  the  names  of  his  authors, 
added  the  titles  of  the  works  from  which  he  culled  his  specimens,  an  infinity  of 
trouble  would  have  been  saved  to  subsequent  research;  yet  the  deficiency  has 
served  in  a  peculiar  manner,  to  mark  the  successful  .progress  of  modern  biblio- 
graphy. When  Oldys  wrote  his  Preface  to  Hayward*s  British  Muse,  which  was 
first  published  in  1738,  he  complains  grievously  of  this  omi«5ion,  obser>ing  that 
most  of  AUofs  poets  '*  were  now  so  obsolete,  that  not  knowing  what  they  wrote, 
we  can  have  no  recourse  to  their  works,  if  still  extant.*'*}*  Since  this  sentence  was 
written,  such  has  been  the  industry  of  onr  literary  antiquaries,  that  almost  every 
|K)em  which  Allot  laid  under  contribution  in  forming  his  volume,  has  been  ascer- 
tained, and  rendered  accessibh;  to  the  curious  enquirer;  and  so  far  from  the 
writers  being  obsolete,  after  nearly  eighty  years  have  bei?n  added  to  their  anti- 
quity, we  may  venture  to  afTirni  that,  excepting  about  half-ft>4lozen,  they  are  as 
familiar  to  us  as  the  poets  of  the  present  reign.  It  is  but  jast,  however,  to  ac- 
knowledge that  a  considerable  portion  of  this  intimacy  may  be  ascribed  to  Allofs 
book,  which,  by  its  numerous  passages  from  bards  rendered  scarce  by  neglect,  has 
stimulated  the  bibliographical  enthusiasm  of  the  last  twenty  years  to  achieve  their 
detection.  An  enumeration  of  the  contributors  to  England's  Parnassus,  will  serve 
to  illustrate  and  confirm  these  remarks: — Thomas  Achelly,  Thomas  Bastard, 
George  Chapman,  Thomas  Churchyard,  Henry  Constable,  Samuel  Daniel,  John 
Davies,  Thomas  Dekkar,  Michael  Drayton,  Edmund  Fairfax,  Charles  FitzgelTrey, 
Abraham  Fraunce,  George  Gascoigne,  Edward  (lilpin,  Robert  (ireene.  Sir  John 
Harrington,  John  liiggins,  Thomas  Hudson,  James  King  of  Scots,  Benjamin 
Jonson,  Thomas  Kyd,  Thomas  Lodge,  (iervase  Markham,  Christopher  Marlowe, 
John  Marston,  Christopher  Middleton,  Thomas  Nash,  Earl  of  Oxford,  George 
Peele,  Matthew  RoydonSackville,  Lord  Buckhurst,  William  Shaksi)eare,  Edmund 
Spenser,  Thomas  Storer,  Earl  of  Stirrey,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Joshua  Syh ester, 
George  Turberville,  William  Warner,  Thomas  Watson,  John  Wee\er,  William 
Weever,  and  Sir  Thomas  Wvalt. 

Though  Oldys  has  severely  blamed  the  judgment  of  the  editor  in  his  selectior^ 
of  authors  and  extracts,  yet  a  much  more  consummate  critic,  the  highly-gifted 

'   KQ^aiiil\f  liciicnn,  roprint  of  181:2,  Introduction,  p.  xx,  xxi,  i\ii. 

t  PrcfHce,  p.  8,  9.     riiin  C<iilii:li4Ni  (»f  Hajwanl'ii  had  thrtp  diifrrt^t  tille«;  the  last  dated  1741.     The 
second  edition  i«  eailed  ^*  The  Quiutisience  of  Knglinli  Poetry  *^ 
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Warton,  considcrg  him  as  having  exhibited  taste  in  his  choice,  and  il  muit  be 
acknowledged  that  the  volume  has  preserved  many  exquisite  passages  from  poets 
who,  but  for  this  selection,  had  probably  been  irrecoverably  merged  in  oblivioD. 

In  the  same  year  with  England's  Parnassus  came  forth  another  compilation,  to 
which  its  editor,  John  Bodenham,  gave  the  following  title  :  **  Bel-vedere,  or  the 
Garden  of  the  Muses.  Imprinted  at  London,  by  F.  K.  for  Hugh  Astley,  dwelling  at 
Saint  Magnus  Corner.    1600.    Small  8vo.  p.  236. 

This  collection,  which  underwent  a  second  impression  in  1510,  with  the  omis* 
sion  of  its  Crst  appellative,  *'  Belvedere,*'  though  it  contain  a  vast  number  of  quo- 
tations, is,  on  two  accounts,  inferior  to  the  *'  Parnassus."  In  the  first  place,  no 
author  s  names  are  annexed  to  the  extracts,  and,  in  the  second,  a  much  greater 
defect  has  arisen  from  the  editor's  determination  to  confine  his  specimens  to  one 
or  two  lines  at  most,  a  brevity  which  almost  annihilates  the  interest  of  the  work. 
To  obviate,  however,  in  some  degree,  the  inconveniences  arising  from  the  first  of 
these  plans,  he  has  recourse,  in  his  procmium,  to  the  following  detail,  which,  as 
it  gives  a  very  curious  narrative  of  the  constraction  of  the  book,  will  have  its  due 
value  with  the  reader : 

*'  Now  that  ev^ry  one  may  be  Tully  satisfied  concerning  thisdtrden,  that  no  man  doth  anoiiie 
to  him-selfe  the  praise  thereof,  or  can  arrogate  to  his  owne  deserving  those  things,  which  have  bero 
derived  from  so  many  rare  and  ingenious  spirits ;  1  have  set  down  both  how,  whence,  and  where, 
these  flowres  had  their  first  springing,  till  thus  they  were  drawnc  together  into  the  Muses  Garden; 
thai  every  ground  may  challenge  his  owne,  each  plant  his  particular,  and  no  one  be  injured  in  the 
justice  of  his  merit. 

**  First,  out  of  many  excellent  speeches,  spolten  to  her  MajesUe,  at  tiltings,  triumphes, 
maslces,  and  shewes,  and  devises  perfourmed  In  prograce:  as  also  out  of  divers  ctioi«e  ditties  sung 
so  her;  and  some  especially,  proceeding  Trom  her  owne  most  sacred  selfe!  Here  are  great  store 
Drihcm  digested  into  their  mecte  places,  according  as  the  method  or  the  worlcc  plaloty  delivereth. 
Liliowisc  out  of  private  poems,  sonnets,  ditties,  and  other  wiltie  conceils,  given  to  her  honourable 
Ladies  and  vcrluous  Maids  of  Honour ;  according  as  they  could  t>c  obtained  by  sight,  or  favour  of 
^PT^i^Bt  0  number  or  most  wittie  and  singular  sentences.  Secondly,  looke  what  wnrkesof  poetrie 
have  been  put  to  the  vrorld's  eye,  by  that  learned  and  right  royal!  liing  and  poet,  James  King  of 
Scotland  ;  no  one  sentence  of  worth  hath  escaped,  but  are  likewise  here  reduced  in!o  their  right 
foome  and  place.  Neil,  out  of  sundric  things  eitant,  and  many  in  private,  done  by  these  right 
honourable  persons  following:  Thomas  (Henry),  Karl  of  Surrey,  The  Lordc  Marquesseof  ^Vin- 
chesler,  Mary  Countess  of  Pembrouke.  and  Sir  l^hiiip  Sidney. 

"From  poems  and  worki>s  of  these  noble  personages  extant :  Edward,  Earle  of  Oienford ; 
Ferdinando,  Earle  of  Derby  ;  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Sir  Edward  Dyer,  Fulke  Orcvile,  Esq,  and 
Sir  John  Harrington. 

"  From  divers  essayes  of  their  poetrie;  some  extant  among  other  honourable  personages  writ- 
ings, some  from  private  labours  and  translations:  Edmund  Spenser,  Henry  Constable,  Esii, 
Samuel  Daniel,  Thomas  Lodge,  Doctor  of  Physicke;  Thomas  Watson,  Michaell  Draylou, 
John  Davies,  Thomas  Hudson,  Henric  Locke,  Esq.,  John  Marstone,  Clir.  Marlowe,  Benjn. 
Johnson,  William  Shakspeare,  Thonins  Churchyard,  Esq.,  1  ho.  ISasb,  Tho.  Kidde,  Oeo.  Peele, 
Robert  Greene,  Josuah  Sylvester,  Nicolns  Breton,  Gervase  Markham,  Thomas  Storer,  Robert 
Wilmot.  Chr.  Middelton,  and  Richard  Harnencld. 

"  These  being  moderne  and  extant  poets,  that  have  lived  together,  from  many  of  their  extant 
workes,  and  some  kept  in  private:  Thomas  r^orton,  Esq.,  George  Gascoigne,  Esq.,  Fraunds 
Hindlemarsh,  Esq.,  Thomas  Atchclow,  and  Georg:;  Whcisiones. 

'*  These  being  deceased,  have  Icfl  divers  extant  labours,  and  many  more  held  bark  fmm 
publishing,  which  for  the  most  part  have  been  perused,  and  their  due  right  here  given  them  in 
the  Muses  Garden. 

'*  Besides,  what  excellent  sentences  have  been  in  any  presented  Tragedie,  Historic,  Pastoral, 
or  Comedie,  they  have  been  likewise  gathered,  and  are  here  inserted  in  their  proper  places."* 

It  will  be  perceived  that  eleven  poets  are  here  enumerated,  who  had  no  share 
in  £ngland*s  Parnassus ;  and  it  may  be  worth  while  to  remark,  that  among  the 

,*,Thc  curinui*  Preface,  from  ^vliich  we  have  givcu  IhiA  lo.i«(  extract,  is  only  to  be  fouod  in  th«fir«- 
fdition  of  the  Belvedere  ;  iu  c»niii>8ion  in  the  sea>ud  n  a  singular  defect,  ai  it  certainly  forms  tli«  nM»»t 
wWretting  part  of  the  impression  of  1600. 
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rerscs  prefixed  in  praise  of  the  book,  are  some  lines  by  R.  Bat*way,  whom 
Mr.  Malone  conjectures  to  have  been  the  kinsman  of  Ann  Hathaway,  the  wife  of 
our  immortal  bard. 

A  small  contribution  of  pieces  by  a  few  of  the  chief  poets  of  the  age,  was  in 
leoi  annexed  to  a  production  by  Robert  Chester,  entitled,  **  Love's  Martyr,  or 
Rosalin*5  Complaint,  allegorically  shadowing  the  Truth  of  Love  in  the  constant 
fate  of  the  Phoenix  and  Turtle.  A  poem,  enterlaced  with  much  varietie  and 
raritie;  now  first  translated  out  of  the  venerable  Italian  Torquato  Cflpliano,  by 
Robert  Chester.  With  the  true  legend  of  famous  King  Arthur,  the  last  of  the 
nine  worthies ;  being  the  first  Essay  of  a  new  British  poet :  collected  out  of 
authenticall  records.  To  these  are  added  some  new  compositions  of  several 
modern  writers;  whose  names  are  subscribed  to  their  severall  workes;  upon 
the  first  subject;  viz.  the  Phoenix  and  Turtle." 

These  new  compositions  have  the  following  second  title  immediately  preceding 
them :  ** Hereafter  follow  diverse  poetical  essaies  on  the  former  subject ;  viz.  the 
Turtle  and  Phoenix.  Done  by  the  best  and  chiefest  of  our  modern  writers,  with 
their  names  subscribed  to  their  particular  workes.  JWever  before  extant.  And 
now  first  consecrated  by  them  all  generally  to  the  love  and  merit  of  the  truly 
noble  Knight,  Sir  John  Salisburie.*' 

The  only  known  copy  of  this  collection  was  in  Major  Pierson*s  possession,  and 
it  is  solely  from  Mr.  Malone,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  above  titles, 
that  we  learn  the  names  of  the  principal  contributors;  these  are  Shakspeare, 
Ben  Jonson,  Marston,  and  Chapman.  Shakspeare*s  contribution  forms  the 
twentieth  poem  in  ^^  The  passionate  Pilgrim,**  commencing 

"*  Let  the  bird  of  loudest  lay,"  &c. 

A  miscellany  upon  a  more  extensive  scale  than  the  preceding,  and  of  great 
value  for  the  taste  exhibited  in  its  selection,  succeeded  in  1602,  under  the  appella- 
tion of  *' A  Poetical  Rapsodte;  containing  diverse  Sonnets,  Odes,  Elegies,  Madri- 
gals, Epigrams,  Pastorals,  Eglogues,  with  other  Poems,  both  in  Rime  and 
Measured  Verse.  For  varietie  and  pleasure,  the  like  never  yet  published. 
London.  12mo.** 

The  editor  and  principal  contributor  was  Francis  Davison,  a  poet  of  no  mean 
talents,  and  son  of  that  Secretary  of  State,  who  experienced  in  so  remarkable  a 
degree  the  duplicity  of  Elizabeth,  in  relation  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  In  an 
Address  to  the  Reader,  he  thus  accounts  for  the  form  which  the  volume  assumes : — 

'*  Being  induced  by  gome  private  reasons,  and  by  the  inslant  entreaty  of  spe<^all  friends,  to 
sulTer  some  of  my  worihiesse  poems  lo  l>e  published,  I  desired  to  maiie  some  written  by  my  deere 
friends  Anonymoi,  and  my  deerer  Brother,  to  beare  them  company :  l>oth,  without  their  consent ; 
the  latter  being  in  the  low -country  warres,  and  the  rest  utterly  ignorantj  thereof.  My  friends 
names  1  concealed  ;  mine  owne  and  my  brotber*s  1  willed  the  printer  to  suppresse,  as  weli  as  1 
had  concealed  the  other,  which  be  having  put  in  without  my  privity,  we  must  now  undergo  a 
sharper  censure  perhaps  than  our  namclesse  workes  should  have  done  ;  and  1  especially.  For  if 
their  poems  be  lilted,  the  praise  is  due  to  their  invention;  ifdislilced,  the  blame  both  by  them 
and  all  men  will  be  derived  upon  me,  for  publishing  that  which  they  meant  to  suppresse." 

He  then  enters  upon  a  defence  of  poetry,  experience  proving,  he  remarlts,  *'by  examples  of 

many,  t>otb  dead  and  living,  that  divers  delighted  and  eicelling  herein,  being  princes  or  states^ 

men.   have  gouerned  and  counselted  as  wisely;  being  souldiers,  have  commanded  armies  a§ 

fortunately:    being  lawyers,   have  pleaded  as  judicially  and  eloquently;  being  divines,   have 

written  and  taught  as  profoundly ;  and  being  of  any  other  profession,  have  discharged  it  as  sufB- 

riently,  as  any  other  men  whatsoever;"  and  concludes  by  alleging,  as  an  excuse   *'for  thisc 

poems  in  particular,  that  those  under  the  name  oX  Anortymos  were  written  (as  appeareth  by  divera 

things  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney  living,  ;and  of  him  dead)  almost  twenty  years  since,  when  poetry  was 

farre  from  that  perfection  to  which  it  hath  now  attained :  that  my  brother  is  by  profession  a 

louldier,  and  was  not  eighteen  years  old  when  he  writ  these  toys  :  that  mine  owne  were  made 

most  of  them  siic  or  seven  ycares  since,  at  idle  times  as  I  journeyed  up  and  downe  during  my 

travails." 
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The  division  of  the  *'Rapsodie*'  more  peculiarly  occupied  by  these  kindred 
bards,  is  that  including  ** Sonnets,  Odes,  Elegies,  Madrigals,  and  Epigrams,  by 
Francis  and  Walter  Davison,  brethren  ;'*  and  they  virere  assisted  in  that,  and 
the  residue  of  the  work,  by  Spenser,  Sidney,  Sir  John  Davis,  Mary  Countess  of 
Pembroke,  Thomas  Campion,  Thomas  Watson,  Charles  Best,  Thomas  Spelman, 
and  by  others,  whose  initials  are  supiK>sed  to  indicate  Henry  Constable,  Walter 
Raleigh,  Henry  Wotton,  Robert  Greene,  Andrew  Willet,  and  Joshua  Sylvester.* 
The  **  Poetical  Rapsodie'*  is  dedicated  by  Davison  in  a  sonnet,  *^  To  the  most 
noble,  honorable,  and  worthy  Lord  William  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Lord  Herbert  of 
CardifTe,  Marmion,  and  St.  Quintine,"  and  was  successively  republished  with 
augmentations  in  1608,  1611,  and  1621.  It  may  bo  said  to  present  us,  not  only 
with  a  felicitous  choice  of  topics,  but  it  claims  the  merit  of  having  preserved 
several  valuable  poems  not  elsewhere  to  be  discovered,  and  which,  owing  to  the 
rarity  of  the  book,  although  four  times  subjected  to  the  press,  have  not,  until  htdy, 
attracted  the  notice  that  is  due  to  them. 

Independent  of  the  ten  miscellanies  which  we  have  now  enumerated,  an  im- 
mense multitude  of  Airs,  Madrigals,  and  Songs,  set  to  music,  and  printed  in 
Parts,  were  published  during  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  £hzal)Cth,  and  during 
the  reign  of  James  the  First.  These  Collections  contain  a  variety  of  lyric  poems 
not  elsewhere  to  be  met  ^ith,  and  which  were  either  written  expressly  for  the 
Composers,  or  selected  by  the  latter  from  manuscripts,  or  rare  and  insulated 
printed  copies*  Foremost  among  these  Professors  of  Music,  who  thus  indirectly 
contributed  to  enrich  the  stores  of  English  Poetry,  stands  William  Byrd.  This 
celebrated  composer's  first  printed  work  in  English  was  licensed  in  1587,  and  has 
the  following  title: — **  Tenor.  Psalmes,  Sonets,  and  Songs  of  sadnes  and  pietic, 
made  into  musicke  of  live  parts :  whereof,  some  of  them  going  a  broad  among 
divers,  in  untrue  coppies,  are  heere  trucly  corrected,  and  the  other  being  Songs 
very  rare  and  newly  composed,  are  heere  published,  for  the  recreation  of  all  such 
as  delight  in  Musicke.  By  William  Byrd,  one  of  the  Gent,  of  the  Queene*s  Maies- 
ties  Royall  Chappell.'*  4to. 

The  volume  is  dedicated  to  Sir  Christopher  Ilatton;  and  he  fells  his  reader,  in 
an  epistle  subscribed  the  most  assured  friend  to  all  that  love  or  learne  musicke, 
William  Byrd, — '*  heere  is  olTered  unto  thy  courteous  acceptation,  musicke  of 
sundrie  sorts,  and  to  content  divers  humors.  If  thou  be  disposed  to  pray,  hecre 
are  psalmes.  If  to  Ix^e  merrie,  here  are  soiets.  If  to  lament  for  thy  sins,  heere 
are  songs  of  sadnesse  and  pietie.  If  thou  deji:;ht  in  musicke  of  great  compasse, 
here  are  divers  songs,  which  being  originally  made  for  instruments  to  express  the 
harmony,  and  one  voice  to  pronounce  the  ditties  are  now  framed  in  all  parts  for 
voyces  to  sing  the  same.  If  thou  desire  songs  of  smal  compasse  and  fit  for  the 
reach  of  most  voyces,  heere  are  most  in  number  of  that  sort." 

Next  to  Byrd,  whose  publications  of  this  kind  are  numerous,  we  may  mention 
Thomas  Morley,  no  less  remarkable  for  his  skill  in  music,  and  for  his  fertility  in 
the  production  of  madrigals,  ballets,  and  canzonets.  How  fashionable  and 
universal  had  become  the  practice  of  singing  these  compositions  at  every  party  of 
amusement,  may  be  drawn  from  one  of  the  elementary  works  of  this  writer:— 
"Being  at  a  banquet,"  he  relates,  ** supper  being  ended,  and  music  books  brought 
to  table,  the  mistress  of  the  house,  according  to  custom,  presented  me  with  a 
part,  earnestly  intreating  me  to  sing  ;  when,  after  many  excuses,  I  protested  un- 
feignedly  that  I  ( ould  not,  every  one  beiian  to  wonder,  yea,  some  whispered  to 
others  demanding  how  I  was  Irought  up.""j* 

Of  the  various  collections  of  lyric  poetry  adapted  to  music  and  published  by 
Morley,  who  died  about  the  period  of  the  accession  of  James  the  First,  we  shall 
notice  two;  one  as  indicatory  of  the  manners  of  the  age,  and  the  other  of  the 

*  ^oc  Ceiisura  Literaria,  to!,  i.  p  229. 

t  Vide  MorK')N  Plainc  anil  caRii*  IiitroUuctlon  to  Practical  Musick 
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eflUmaiion  in  which  the  science  was  held  by  our  composer,  who  seems,  on  this 
occasion,  to  have  partaken  the  enthusiasm  of  Shakspeare;  for  in  a  dedication 
''To  the  Worshipful!  Sir  Gervis  Clifton,  Knight,"  prefixed  to  ''Madrigals  to  five 
Toyces.  Selected  out  of  the  best  approved  Italian  authors.  By  Thomas  Morley, 
Gentleman  of  his  Maiesties  Royall  Chapell,  1598,"  he  tells  his  worthy  patron, 
**I  ever  held  this  sentence  of  the  poet,  as  a  canon  of  my  creede;  "That  whom 
God  loveth  not,  they  love  not  Musique.*  For  as  the  art  of  Musique  is  one  of 
the  most  Heavenly  gifts,  so  the  very  love  of  Musique  (without  art)  is  one  of  the 
best  engrafted  testimonies  of  Heavens  love  towards  us." 

In  1601,  Morley  published  in  quarto,  ''Cantus  Madrigales.  The  triumphes  of 
Oriana,  to  5  and  6  voices:  composed  by  divers  severall  aucthors," — a  collection 
remarkable  for  its  object,  as  it  consisted  of  twenty-five  songs,  composed  by 
twenty-four  several  musicians,  for  the  express  purpose  of  commemorating  the 
beauty  and  virginity  of  Elizabeth,  under  the  appellation  of  Oriana,  and  who  was 
now  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  her  age,  one  among  innumerable  proofs  of  the 
extreme  vanity  of  this  singular  woman. 

That  a  great  portion  of  these  musical  miscellanies  consisted  of  translations 
from  the  Italian,  is  evident  from  the  publications  of  Byrd  and  Morley,  arfd  from 
the  ''Musica  Transalpina"  of  Nicholas  Yonge,  printed  in  two  parts,  in  the  year 
1588  and  1597,  where,  however,  equal  industry  appears  to  have  been  exerted  in 
collecting  English  songs ;  the  dedication,  indeed,  points  out  very  distinctly  the 
sources  whence  these  popular  works  were  derived,  '*!  endeavoured,"  says 
Yonge,  ''  to  get  into  my  hands  all  such  English  songes  as  were  praise  worthie, 
aud  amongst  others  I  had  the  hap  to  find  in  the  hands  of  some  of  my  g0od  friends 
certain  Italian  Madrigales  translated  most  of  them  five  years  ago  by  a  gentleman 
for  his  private  delight."  The  two  parts  of  Musica  Transalpina  contain  eighty-one 
songs. 

It  seems  probable,  indeed,  from  Orlando  Gibbons*s  dedicatioQof  his  ''First  set  of 
Madrigals  and  Mottets"  to  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  dated  1612,  that  the  courtiers 
of  that  period  sometimes  employed  themselves  in  writing  lyrics  for  their  domestic 
Lutenists;  for  Orlando  tells  his  lord, — "They  were  most  of  them  composed  in 
your  own  house,  and  do  therefore  properly  belong  unto  you  as  lord  of  the  soil; 
the  language  they  speak  you  provided  them  ;  I  only  furnished  them  with  tongues 
to  utter  the  same."  It  may  be,  however,  that  Sir  Christopher  was  only  a  selector 
of  poetry  for  the  lyre  of  Gibbons. 

To  entimerate  the  multitude  of  music-stricken  individuals,  who,  during  this 
period,  were  occupied  in  procuring  and  collecting  lyric  poetry  for  professional 
purposes,  would  (ill  a  volume.  Among  the  vaifni  indefatigable,  may  be  mentioned 
John  Wilbye,  Thomas  Weelkes,  John  Dowland  and  Robert  Jones ;  '*  The 
Musicall  Dream,"  1609,  and  "The  Muses  Gardin  of  Delights,"  1610,  by  the  last 
of  these  gentlemen,  were  held  in  great  esteem. 

We  cannot  close  this  subject,  indeed,  without  acknowledging  our  obligations 
to  this  numerous  class  for  the  preservation  of  many  most  beautiful  specimens  of 
lyric  poetry,  which,  it  is  highly  probable,  without  their  care  and  accompani- 
ments, would  either  not  have  existed,  or  would  have  perished  prematurely.* 

As  a  further  elucidation  of  the  Poetical  Literature  of  this  period,  and  with  the 
riew  of  condensing  its  retrospect,  by  an  arrangement  under  general  heads,  it  may 
3rove  satisfactory,  if  we  brieily  throw  into  classes  the  names  of  those  poets  who 
nay  be  considered  as  having  given  ornament  or  extension  to  their  Art.  The  fol- 
owjng  divisions,  it  is  expected,  will  include  alt  that,  in  this  place,  it  can  now  be 
lecessary  to  notice. 

*  For  BpccimcQs  of  these  interestiag  collections.  I  refer  mj  reader  to  Censura  lAteraria^  vol.  ix.  p.  1. 
t  *cq.:  vol.  X.  n  179,  294 ;  and  to  the  Britiih  Bibliographtr,  No.  IV.  p.  343 ;  No.  V.  p.  «J3 ;  No.  VI. 
.  59  i  No.  IX  p.  4i7 ;  No.  XI  p.  652  ;  No.  XU.  p  48  ;  and  No.  XV.  p.  386. 
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S/rie  Poetry. 

tHMtorie. 

Ufne. 

DUtuAie, 

AMMtff. 

FmdwrmL 

TVntlifsn 

Spenser. 

Sackvilk. 

Gaacoigae. 

Tusser. 

Lodge. 

Spenser. 

SpeMcr. 
OiaUiiD. 

n^-y— 

• 

Higzint. 

Greene. 

DafiesSirJ. 

HaU. 

Sidnej. 

HarnBclOB 

NicGola. 

Kaleigh. 

Davors. 

MarstOB. 

CoottaUe. 

Marlowe. 

PmiHax. 

Warner. 

Breton. 

Fletcher  G. 

Donne. 

WataoB. 

DraftOB. 

Hslfester. 
CMkUBg. 

Daniel.  * 

Dravtdn. 

Shakspeare. 

Ixxige. 
Shakspeare 

Withei'. 

Shakspeare. 
Daniel. 

Faire&x. 
BrowB. 

Jonson. 

Drayton. 

Marlowe. 

Wotton. 

Barnes. 

FiUxcflfrey. 

Wither. 

Bamefteld. 

y^Unvr. 

Smith. 

WiUobie. 

Stirling. 

Beaumont. 

Drummood. 

We  have  thus,  in  as  short  a  compass  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  would  admit, 
given,  wo  trust,  a  more  accurate  view  of  the  Shakspearean  era,  as  it  existed  in'^ 
dependent  of  the  Drama,  than  has  hitherto  been  attempted. 

That  Shakspoare  was  an  assiduous  reader  of  English  Poetry ;  that  he  studied 
with  peculiar  interest  and  attention  his  immediate  predecessors  and  contem- 
poraries, there  is  abundant  reason  to  conclude  from  a  careful  perusal  of  his  volume 
of  miscellaneous  poetry,  which  is  modelled  on  a  strict  adherence  to  the  taste 
which  prevailed  at  the  opening  of  his  career.  The  collection,  indeed,  may,  with 
no  impropriety,  be  classed  under  the  two  divisions  of  Historic  and  Lyric  poetry ; 
the  former  concluding  **  Venus  and  Adonis,'*  and  the  ''Rape  of  Lucrece,"  and 
the  latter  the  *'  Sonets,**  the  **  Passionate  Pilgrim,"  and  the  **  Lover's  Com- 
plaint.'* 

The  great  models  of  Historic  poetry,  during  the  prior  portion  of  Shakspeare's 
life,  were  the  '*  Mirrour  for  Magistrates"  and  ''Warner's  Albion's  England ;"  but 
for  the  mythological  story  of  Venus  and  Adonis,  though  deviating  in  several  im- 
|)ortant  circumstances  from  its  prototype,  we  are  probably  indebted  to  Gelding's 
Ovid  ;  and  for  the  Rape  of  Lucrece  and  the  structure  of  the  stanza  in  which  it  is 
composed,  to  the  reputation  and  the  metre  of  the  ''Rosamond**  of  Daniel,  printed  in 
1592.  For  the  Sonnets,  he  had  numerous  examples  in  the  productions  of 
Spenser,  Sidney,  Watson,  and  Constable ;  and,  through  the  wide  field  of  amatory 
lyric  composition,  excellence  of  almost  every  kind,  in  the  form  of  ode,  madrigal, 
and  song,  might  be  traced  in  the  varied  eflusions  of  Gascoigne,  Greene  and 
Raleigh,  Breton  and  Lodge. 

How  far  our  great  bard  exceeded,  or  fell  beneath,  the  models  which  he 
possessed ;  in  what  degree  he  was  independent  of  their  iniluence,  and  to  what 
portion  of  estimation  his  miscellaneous  poetry  is  justly  entitled,  will  be  the  subjects 
of  the  next  chapter,  in  which  we  shall  venture  to  assign  to  these  efforts  of  his 
early  days  a  higher  rank  in  the  scale  of  excellence  than  it  has  hitherto  been  their 
fate  to  obtain. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Dpdications  of  Shakspcare's  Venus  and  Adonis,  and  Kape  of  Lucrece,  to  the  Earl  of  Souihaniptoa 
—Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Eari---Crilique  on  the  Poems  of  Shakspeare. 


Shakspear£\s  dedication  of  his  **  Venus  and  Adonis"  to  the  Earl  of  South- 
ampton in  1593;  the  accomplishments,  the  liberality,  and  the  virtues  of  this 
amiable  nobleman,  and  the  substantial  patronage  which,  according  to  tradition, 
he  bestowed  upon  our  poet,  together  claim  for  him,  in  this  place,  a  more  than 
cursory  notice  as  to  life  and  character. 
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Thomas  Wriothesly,  Earl  of  Southampton,  and  Baron  of  Titchfield,  was  horn 
on  the  sixth  of  October,  1573.  His  grandfather  had  been  created  an  Earl  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth;  and  his  father,  who  married  Mary,  the  daughter 
of  Anthony,  Grst  Viscount  of  Montague,  was  a  strenuous  supporter  of  the  rights 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scot^.  Just  previous  to  the  completion  of  his  eighth  year,  he 
suffered  an  irreparable  loss  by  the  death  of  his  father,  on  the  4th  of  October, 
1581.  His  mother,  however,  appears  to  have  been  by  no  means  negligent  of 
his  education;  for  he  was  early  sent  to  Cambridge,  being  matriculated  there 
whon  only  twelve  years  old,  on  the  11th  of  December,  1585.  He  was  admitted 
of  St.  John*s  College,  where,  on  the  6th  of  June,  1589,  he  took  his  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts,  and,  after  a  residence  of  nearly  Ave  years  in  the  University,  he 
Onally  left  it  for  Town,  to  complete  his  course  of  studies  at  Gray's  Inn,  of  which 
place,  in  June,  1590,  he  had  entered  himself  a  member. 

The  circumstances  which,  so  shortly  after  Lord  Southampton's  arrival  in 
London,  induced  Shakspeare  to  select  him  as  his  patron,  may,  with  an  assu- 
rance almost  amounting  to  certainty,  be  ascribed  to  the  following  event.  Not 
long  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  Lady  Southampton  married  Sir  Thomas 
Heneage,  treasurer  of  the  chamber,  an  office  which  necessarily  led  him  into 
connection  with  actors  and  dramatic  writers.  Of  this  intercourse  Lord  South- 
ampton, at  the  age  of  seventeen,  was  very  willing  to  avail  himself,  and  his 
subsequent  history  evinces,  that,  throughout  life,  he  retained  a  passionate  attach- 
ment to  dramatic  exhibitions.  No  stronger  proof,  indeed,  can  be  given  of  his 
love  for  the  theatre,  than  what  an  anecdote  related  by  Rowland  Wliyte  afTords 
us,  who,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Robert  Sydney,  dated  October  11th,  1599,  tells  his 
correspondent,  that  '^my  Lord  Southampton  and  Lord  Rutland  come  not  to  the 
Court  (at  Nonesuch).  The  one  doth  but  very  seldome.  They  pass  away  the 
tyme  in  London  merely  in  going  to  plaies  every  day." 

To  a  young  nobleman  thus  inclined,  imbued  with  a  keen  relish  for  dramatic 
poetry,  who  was  ardent  in  his  thirst  for  fame,  and  liberal  in  the  encouragement 
of  genius,  it  was  natural  for  our  poet  to  look  not  only  with  hope  and  expec- 
tation, but  with  enthusiastic  regard.  To  Lord  Southampton,  therefore,  though 
only  nineteen  years  old,  Shakspeare,  in  his  twenty-ninth  year,  *  dedicated  his 
Venus  and  Adonis,  **  the  first  heire  of  his  invention." 

The  language  of  his  dedication,  however,  indicates  some  degree  of  appre- 
hension as  to  the  nature  of  its  reception,  and  consequently  proves  that  our  author 
was  not  at  this  period  assured  of  His  Lordship's  support;  for  it  commences  thus: 
— **  Right  Honorable,  I  know  not  how  I  shall  offend  in  dedicating  myunpolisht 
lines  to  your  Lordship;"  and  he  adds  in  the  opening  of  the  next  clause,  '*onely 
if  your  Honor  seeme  but  pleased,  I  account  myselfe  highly  praised."  These 
timidities  appear  to  have  vanished  in  a  very  short  period :  for  our  author's  de- 
dication to  the  same  nobleman  of  his  Rape  of  Lucrece,  which  was  entered  on 
the  Stationers'  Books  on  May  9th,  1594,  and  published  almost  immediately  af- 
terwards, speaks  a  very  difTerent  language,  and  indicates  very  plainly  that  Shak- 
speare had  already  experienced  the  beneficial  effects  of  His  Lordship's  patronage. 
Gratitude  and  confidence,  indeed,  cannot  express  themselves  in  clearer  terms 
than  may  be  found  in  the  diction  of  this  address: — **  The  love  I  dedicate  to 
Your  Lordship,"  says  the  bard,  **  is  without  end. — The  warrant  I  have  of  your 
Honourable  disposition,  not  the  worth  of  my  untutored  lines,  makes  it  assured 
of  acceptance.  What  I  have  done  is  yours,  what  I  have  to  doe  is  yours,  being 
part  in  all  I  have  devoted  yours.  Were  my  worth  greater,  my  duety  would 
shew  greater;  meane  time,  as  it  is,  it  is  bound  to  your  Lordship."  Words  more 
declaratory  of  obligation  it  would  not  be  easy  to  select,  and  we  shall  be  justified, 
therefore,  in  inferring,  that  Lord  Southampton  had  conferred  upon  Shakspeare, 

*  VeiiiiB  and  Adonis  was  entered  on  the  Stationers'  Books,  by  Richard  Field,  April  18(  1693,  six  da^ 
before  its  author  completed  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 
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in  consequence  of  his  d<Mlic<'ition  to  him  of  Venus  and  Adonis,  some  marked  proof 
of  liis  kindness  and  protection. 

Tradition  has  recorded,  amont;  other  instances  of  this  nobleman's  pt^cum'ary 
lK)iinty,  that  he,  at  one  time,  <,'ave  Shakspeare  a  thousand  pounds,  in  ord^T  to  coid- 
pietea  p:irchase,  a  sum  ^vhich  in  these  da\s  wouhl  i>e  equal  in  value  to  more  than 
live  times  its  orii:inal  amount.  This  may  he,  and  probably  is,  an  exaggeration; 
hut  that  it  has  been  founded  on  the  well-known  liberality  of  Lord  Southampton  to 
Shaks|>eare;  on  a  certain  knowledge  that  donations  had  passed  from  the  peer  to 
the  iHM*t,  there  can  be  little  doubt.  It  had  become  the  custom  of  the  age  to  reward 
dedication  by  pecuniary  bounty,  and  that  Lord  Southampton  was  diirusively  and 
peculiarly  generous  in  this  mode  of  remuneration,  we  have  the  express  testimony 
of  Florio,  who,  dedicating  his  '*  World  of  Words*'  to  this  nobleman  in  1598,  says: 
— '4n  truth,  I  acknowledge  an  entire  debt,  not  only  of  my  best  knowledge,  but 
of  all;  yea,  of  more  than  I  know,  or  can  to  your  bounteous  fordship,  in  whose  pay 
and  patronage  I  have  lived  some  years;  to  whom  I  owe  and  vowe  the  years  I  have 
to  live.  But,  as  to  me,  and  many  more,  the  glorious  and  gracious  sunshine  of 
your  honour  hath  infused  light  and  life.'*  H^tc,  if  we  except  the  direct  con- 
fession relative  to  **  pay,''  the  language  is  similar  to,  and  not  more  emphatically 
expressiveof  gratitude  than  wasShakspt'tare's;  and  that,  under  the  phrase  **many 
more,'*  Florio  meant  to  include  our  poet,  we  may,  without  scruple,  infer.  To  an 
actor,  to  a  rising  dramatic  writer,  to  one  who  had  placed  the  first  fruits  of  his 
genius  under  his  protection,  and  who  was  still  contending  with  the  dilficulties  incident 
to  his  situation,  the  taste,  the  generosity,  and  the  feehngofLord  Southampton 
would  naturally  be  attracted;  and  the  donation  which,  in  all  probability,  followed 
the  dedication  of  Venus  and  Adonis,  we  have  reason,  from  the  voice  of  tradition, 
to  conclude,  was  succeedinl  by  many,  and  still  more  ini|)ortant,  proofs  of  His 
Lordship's  favour. 

In  1597,  when  I-»ord  Essex  was  appointed  General  of  the  forces  destined  to  act 
against  the  A/ores,  Southampton,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  gallantly  came  for- 
ward as  a  volunteer,  on  board  the  Garland,  one  of  Iler  Majesty's  best  ships, — an 
oiler  which  was  soon  followed  by  a  commission  from  Essex  to  command  her.  An 
opportunity  spetulily  occurred  for  the  display  of  his  courage;  in  an  engagement 
with  the  Spanish  Ileet,  he  pursued  and  sunk  one  of  the  enemy's  largest  men  of 
war,  and  was  wounded  in  the  arm  during  the  conflict.  Sir  William  Monson, 
one  of  the  Admirals  of  the  expedition,  tells  us,  that  the  Earl  lost  time  in  this  chast*, 
which  might  have  been  Inciter  employed ;  but  his  friend  Essex  ap()ears  to  have 
considered  his  conduct  in  a  dilFerent  light,  and  conferred  upon  him,  during  his 
voyage,  the  honour  of  knighthood. 

On  his  return  to  England,  in  October,  1597,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  find  that 
Mn;  Oiieen  had  embraced  the  opinion  of  Monson,  rather  than  that  of  Essex,  and 
frowned  with  displeasure  on  the  officer  who  had  presumed  to  pursue  and  sink  a 
Spanish  vessel,  without  orders  from  his  commander;  a  censure  which  was  intended 
also  to  reach  the  General,  with  whom  she  was  justly  oflended  for  having  assumed 
the  direction  of  a  ser\ice  to  which  his  judgment  and  his  talents  were  inadequate. 

His  introduction  toparhnuMitary  business  began  on  the  24th  of  October,  1597, 
and  h»rminated,  with  the  s(»ssion,  on  the  8th  of  February,  1598;  and  two  davs 
allerwards,  he  left  London  to  commence  his  tour. 

In  the  course  of  Noveinher,  1598,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  this  enterpris- 
ing nobleman  returned  to  London  ;  soon  afttT  which  event,  his  union  Tjvith  Eliza- 
beth Vernon  took  |)lace.  His  bride  was  the  daughter  of  John  Vernon  of  Ilodnct, 
in  the  county  of  Salop,  and  she  appears  to  have  possessed  a  large  share  of  personal 
charms.  A  portrait  of  her  was  drawn  by  Cornelius  Jansen,  which  is  said  to  havo 
*'the  face  and  hands  coloured  with  incomparable  lustre."  The  unjustifiable 
resentment  of  the  Queen,  however,  rendered  this  connection,  for  a  time,  a  soune 
of  much  misery  to  both  parties.  Her  capricious  tyranny  was  such,  as  to  induce 
her  to  feel  ollended,  if  any  of  her  courtiers  had  the  audacity  to  love  or  marry 
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without  her  knowledge  or  permission ;  and  the  result  of  what  she  termed  His 
Lordship's  clandestine  marriage,  was  the  instant  dismissal  of  himself  and  his  lady 
to  a  prison.  How  long  their  confinement  was  protracted,  cannot  now  be  accu- 
rately ascertained;  that  it  was  long  in  the  opinion  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  appears 
from  an  address  of  his  to  the  Lords  of  Council,  in  which  he  puts  the  following 
interrogation  : — "Was  it  treason  in  my  Lord  of  Southampton  to  marry  my  poor 
kinswoman,  that  neither  long  imprisonment,  nor  any  punishment,  besides,  that 
hath  been  usual,  in  like  cases,  can  satisfy,  or  appease?'*  But  we  do  know  that 
it  could  not  have  existed  beyond  March,  1599  ;  for  on  the  27th  of  that  months 
Lord  Southampton  accompanied  his  friend  Essex  to  Ireland,  where,  immediately 
on  his  arrival,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Earl,  now  Lord  Deputy  of  that  country, 
his  j^encral  of  the  horse. 

This  military  promotion  of  Southampton  is  one  among  numerous  proofs  of  the* 
imprudence  of  Essex,  for  it  was  not  only  without  the  Queen's  knowledge,  but,  as 
Camdon  has  informed  us,  "clean  contrary  to  his  instructions.'*  What  was 
naturally  to  be  expected,  therefore,  soon  occurred ;  Lord  Southampton  was,  by 
the  Queen*s  orders,  deprived  of  his  commission,  in  the  August  following,  and 
on  the  20th  of  September,  1599,  he  revisited  London,  where,  apprehensive  of  the 
displeasure  of  Her  Majesty,  he  absented  himself  from  court,  and  endeavoured  to 
soothe  his  inquietude  by  the  attractions  of  the  theatre,  to  which  his  ardent 
admiration  of  the  genius  of  Shakspeare  now  daily  induced  him  to  recur. 

The  resentment  of  the  Queen,  however,  though  not  altogether  appeased,  soon 
began  to  subside ;  and  in  December,  1599,  when  Lord  Mountjoy  was  commissioned 
to  supersede  Essex  in  the  Lord  Lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  Lord  Southampton  was 
one  of  the  ollicers  selected  by  Her  Majesty  to  attend  him.  Farther  than  this  she 
refused  to  condescend ;  for,  though  His  Lordhip  solicited  for  some  weeks  the 
honour  of  kissing  her  hand,  and  was  supported  in  this  request  by  the  influence  of 
Cecil,  he  solicited  in  vain,  and  was  at  length  compelled  to  rest  satisfied  with  the 
expression  of  her  wishes  for  the  safety  of  his  journey. 

One  unpleasant  consequence  of  his  former  transient  compaign  in  Ireland,  had 
been  a  quarrel  with  the  Lord  Grey,  who  acting  under  him  as  a  colonel  of  horse, 
had,  from  the  impetuosity  of  youthful  valour,  attacked  the  rebel  force  without 
orders ;  a  contempt  of  subordination  which  had  been  punished  by  his  superior 
with  a  night's  imprisonment.  The  fiery  spirit  of  Grey  could  not  brook  even 
this  requisite  attention  to  discipline,  and  he  sent  Southampton  a  challenge,  which 
the  latter,  on  his  departure  for  Ireland,  in  April,  1600,  accepted,  by  declaring 
that  he  would  meet  Lord  Grey  in  any  part  of  that  country*  The  Queen,  however, 
for  the  present  arrested  the  combat ;  but  the  animosity  was  imbittered  by  delay, 
and  Lord  Southampton  felt  it  necessary  to  his  character  to  break  off  his  military 
engagements,  which  had  conferred  upon  him  the  reputation  of  great  bravery  and 
professional  skill,  and  had  received  the  marked  approval  of  the  Lord  Deputy,  to 
satiate  the  resentment  of  Grey,  who  had  again  called  him  to  a  meeting,  and  fixed 
its  scene  in  the  Low  Countries. 

Of  this  interview  we  know  nothing  more  than  that  it  proved  so  completely 
abortive,  that,  shortly  afterwards.  Lord  Grey  attacked  Southampton  as  he  rode 
through  the  streets  of  London,  an  outrage  which  aflbrds  but  a  melancholy  trait 
of  the  manners  of  the  age,  though  punished  on  the  spot  by  the  immediate  com-^ 
mittal  of  the  perpetrator  to  prison. 

It  had  been  happy,  however,  for  the  fame  and  repose  of  Southampton,  had  this 
been  the  only  unfortunate  contest  in  which  he  engaged;  but  he  was  recalled  by 
Essex  from  the  Low  Countries,  in  order  to  assist  him  in  his  insurrectionary  move- 
ments against  the  person  and  government  of  his  sovereign.  Blinded  by  the 
attachments  of  friendship,  which  he  cultivated  with  enthusiastic  warmth,  and 
indignant  at  the  treatment  which  he  had  lately  received  from  the  Queen,  he  too 
readily  listened  to  the  treasonable  suggestions  of  Essex,  and  became  one  oC  \.^^ 
conspirators  who  assembled  at  the  house  of  this  nobleman  oi\V\v&%\Xv  q\^^t>\^\^ 
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1601.  Here  they  took  the  decisive  step  of  imprisoniDg  the  Qiieen*s  privy  coun- 
sellors who  had  been  sent  to  enquire  into  the  purport  of  their  meeting,  and  from 
this  mansion  they  sallied  forth,  with  their  view  of  exciting  the  citizens  to  rebellion. 
An  enterprise  so  criminal,  so  rash,  and  chimerical,  immediately  met  the  fate 
which  it  merited ;  and  the  trial  of  Essex  and  Southampton  for  high  treason  took 
place  on  the  19th  of  February,  when,  both  bcinp  found  guilty,  the  former,  as  is 
well  known,  expiated  his  oITonce  by  death,  while  the  latter,  from  the  minor  cul- 
pability of  his  views,  from  the  modesty  and  contrition  wiiich  he  exhibited  in  his 
defence,  and  from  the  intercession  of  Cecil  and  the  peers,  obtained  a  remission  of 
the  sentence  alTecting  his  life,  but  was  condemned  to  imprisonment  in  the  Tower. 

We  have  more  than  once  mentioned  the  great  partiality  of  Lord  Southampton 
to  dramatic  literature,  and  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  this  partiality  should 
have  been  rendered  subservient  to  the  machinations  of  treason ;  for  Bacon  tells  us, 
that  **the  afternoon  before  the  rebellion,  Merick  (afterwards  the  defender  of 
Essex-house],  with  a  great  com|>any  of  others,  that  afterwards  were  all  in  the 
action,  had  procured  to  be  played  before  them  the  play  of  deposing  King  Richard 
the  Second; — when  it  was  told  him  by  one  of  the  players  that  the  play  was  o/(/, 
and  they  should  have  loss  in  playing  it,  because  few  would  come  to  it,  there 
were  forty  shillings  extraordinary  given  to  play  it,  and  so  thereupon  played  it 
was."  It  appears  from  the  State  Trials,  vol.  vii.  p.  60,  that  the  player  to  whom 
the  forty  shillings  were  given,  was  Augustine  Philippes,  one  of  the  patentees  of 
the  Globe  playhouse  with  Shakspcare,  in  1603. 

The  term  oJd  applied  to  this  play,  which,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Queen, 
"  was  played  forty  times  in  open  streets  and  houses,"  has  induced  Dr.  Farmer 
and  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  to  conclude  that  a  play  entitled  Richard  the  Second,  or  Henry 
the  Fourth,  existed  before  Shakspeare's  dramas  on  these  subjects.  This  position, 
however,  is  dissented  from  by  Mr.  Chalmers,  who  says,  — "  In  opposition  to 
Farmer  and  Tyrwhitt,  I  hold,  though  I  have  a  great  respect  for  their  memories, 
that  it  was  illogical  to  argue,  from  a  nonentity,  against  an  entity;  that  as  no  such 
play  as  the  Uenry  IV.  which  they  spoke  of  had  ever  appeared,  while  Shakspeare's 
Richard  II.  was  apparent  to  every  eye,  it  was  inconsequential  reasoning  in  them 
to  prefer  the  first  play  to  the  last :  and  I  am,  therefore,  of  opinion,  that  the  play 
of  deposing  Richard  II.  which  was  seditiously  played  on  the  7th  of  February, 
1600-1.  was  Shakspeare*s  Richard  II.,  that  had  been  originally  acted  in  1596, 
and  first  printed  in  1597." 

This  opinion  of  Mr.  Chalmers  will  be  much  strengthened  when  we  reflect  that 
Lord  Southampton's  well-known  attachment  to  the  muse  of  Shakspeare,  would 
almost  certainly  induce  him  to  prefer  the  play  written  by  his  favourite  poet  to  the 
composition  of  an  obscure,  and,  without  doubt,  a  very  inferior  writer. 

The  death  of  Elizabeth  terminated  the  confinement  and  the  sulferings  of  Lord 
Southampton.  No  sooner  had  James  acceded  to  the  throne,  than  he  sent  an  order 
for  his  release  from  the  Tower,  which  took  place  on  the  10th  of  April,  1603,  and 
accompanied  it  with  a  request  that  he  would  meet  him  on  his  way  to  England. 
This  might  be  considered  as  a  certain  presage  of  future  favours,  and  was,  indeed, 
speedily  followed,  not  only  by  the  reversal  of  his  attainder,  and  the  restoration  of 
his  property,  but  by  an  accumulation  of  honours.  He  was  immediately  appointed 
master  of  the  game  to  the  Queen;  a  pension  of  six  hundred  pounds  per  annum  was 
allotted  to  his  lady;  in  July,  1603,  he  was  installed  a  knight  of  the  garter,  and 
created  captain  of  Isle  of  Wight  and  Carisbrooke  Castle,  and  in  the  following 
Spring  he  was  constituted  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Hampshire,  and  was  chosen  by  the 
King  as  his  companion  in  a  journey  toRoyston. 

This  flow  of  good  fortune  was,  however,  transiently  impeded  by  the  jealousy  of 
James,  who  stimulated  by  the  machinations  of  some  of  his  courtiers,  envious  of 
the  returning  prosperity  of  the  Earl,  was  led  to  suspect  that  an  improper  inti- 
macy had  taken  place  between  Southampton  and  his  Queen ;  a  charge  of  disaflec- 
tion  to  His  Majesty  was,  therefore,  brought  against  His  Lordship,  and  he  was 
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apprehended  towards  the  close  of  June,  1604;  but  not  the  smallest  proof  of  his 
disloyalty  having  been  substantiated,  he  was  immediately  released,  and  as  imme- 
diately retaken  into  favour. 

Of  his  perfect  reinstatement,  indeed,  in  the  aflections  of  James  we  possess  a 
decided  proof.  Rowland  Whyte,  writing  to  Lord  Shrewsbury,  on  the  4th  of 
March,  1604,  says, — '*  My  La.  Southampton  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  young 
Lord  upon  St.  David*s  Day  ( March  1st],  in  the  morning ;  a  St.  to  be  much  honored 
by  that  howse  for  so  great  a  blessing,  by  wearing  a  leeke  for  ever  upon  that  day.*' 
Now  this  child  was  christened  at  court  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month,  the  King, 
and  Lord  Cranburn,  with  the  Countess  of  Suflblk  being  gossips;  an  honour 
which  was  follower],  in  June,  1606,  by  a  more  substantial  mark  of  regard,  the 
appointment  of  His  Lordship  to  be  Warden  of  the  New  Forest,  and  Keeper  of  the 
ParkofLindhurst. 

In  1609,  he  was  constituted  a  member  of  the  first  Virginia  Company,  took  a 
most  active  part  in  their  concerns,  and  was  the  chief  promoter  of  the  difTerent 
voyages  to  America,  which  were  undertaken  as  well  for  the  purposes  of  discovery 
as  for  private  interest. 

On  the  4th  of  June,  1610,  he  otTiciated  as  carver  at  the  magnificent  festival 
which  was  given  in  honour  of  young  Henry's  assumption  of  the  title  of  Prince  of 
Wales;  and  in  July,  1613,  we  find  His  Lordship  entertaining  the  King  at  his 
house  in  the  New  Forest,  whither  he  had  returned  from  an  expedition  to  the  Con- 
tinent, expressly  for  this  purpose,  and  under  the  expectation  of  receiving  a  royal 
visit.  After  discharging  this  duty  to  his  sovereign,  he  again  left  his  native  country, 
and  was  present,  in  the  following  year,  with  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  at  the 
siege  of  Rees,  in  the  dutchy  of  Cleves. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  his  reputation,  as  a  patron  of  literature,  attained  its 
highest  celebrity,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  tradition  had  enabled  us  to 
dwell  more  minutely  on  his  intercourse  with  the  learned.  His  bounty  to,  and 
encouragement  of,  Shakspeare  have  conferred  immortality  on  his  flame;  to  Florio, 
we  have  seon,  he  extended  a  durable  and  efficient  support ;  Brathwayt,  in  his 
dedication  of  his  ** Scholar's  Medley,"  1614,  calls  him  '*  learnings  best  favourite;" 
and  in  1617,  he  contributed  very  liberally  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  Minsheu,  the 
author  of  **  The  Guide  to  Tongues."  Doubtless,  had  we  more  ample  materials 
for  his  life,  these  had  not  been  the  only  instancesofhis  munificence  to  literary  talent. 

Still  further  promotion  awaited  this  accomplished  nobleman.  When  James 
visited  Scotland,  in  1617,  he  accompanied  his  sovereign,  and  rendered  himself 
so  acceptable  by  his  courtesy  and  care,  that,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1619,  he  was 
rewarded  by  the  confidential  situation  of  a  privy-rcounsellor,  an  honour  which  he 
had  long  anxiously  held  in  view. 

This  completion  of  his  wishes,  however,  was  not  attended  with  the  result 
which  he  had  so  sanguinely  expected.  He  found  himself  unable,  from  principle, 
to  join  in  the  measures  of  the  court,  and  the  opposition  which  he  now  commenced 
against  the  King  and  his  ministers,  had,  in  a  mind  so  ardent,  a  natural  tendency 
to  excess.  In  1620,  and  the  two  following  years,  he  was  chosen,  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  government,  treasurer  of  the  Virginia  Company,  an  office  of  great 
weight  and  responsibility,  but  to  which  his  zeal  and  activity  in  forwarding  the 
views  of  that  corporation,  gave  him  a  just  claim.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  sense 
which  the  company  entertained  of  his  merits,  that  his  name  was  annexed  to 
several  important  parts  of  Virginia ;  as,  for  instance,  Southampton-hundred, 
Hampton-roads,  etc. 

Whilst  he  opposed  the  court  merely  in  its  commercial  arrangements,  no  per- 
sonal inconvenience  attended  his  exertions  ;  but  when,  in  the  session  of  parliament 
which  took  place  towards  the  commencement  of  the  year  16*21,  he  deemed  it 
necessary  to  withstand  the  unconstitutional  views  of  ministers,  he  immediately 
felt  the  arm  of  power.  Ho  had  introduced  with  success  »  motion  against  illegal 
patents ;  and  during  the  sitting  of  the  14th  of  March,  so  »harp  an  altercation  oc- 
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curred  between  himi^lf  and  the  Marquis  of  BuckinghanHy  that  the  inter farence 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  necessary  to  appease  the  anger  of  the  disputants. 

This  stormy  discussion,  and  his  Lordship's  junction  with  the  popular  party, 
occasioned  so  much  suspicion  on  the  part  of  govemmenty  that  on  the  16th  of 
June,  twelve  days  after  the  prorogation  of  parliament,  he  was  committed  to  the 
custody  of  the  Dean  of  Westminster ;  nor  was  it  until  the  ISth  of  the  subsequent 
July,  that  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  his  house  at  Titchfield,  under  a  partial 
restraiat,  nor  until  the  first  of  September  that  he  was  entirely  liberated. 

Unawed,  however,  by  this  unmerited  persecution,  and  supported  by  a  numerous 
and  respectable  party,  justly  oflendod  at  the  King's  pusillanimity  in  tamely  witness- 
ing his  son-in-law's  deprivation  of  the  Palatinate,  he  came  forward,  with  aug- 
mented activity,  in  the  parliament  of  1624,  which  opened  on  the  0th  of  February. 
Here  he  sat  on  several  committees ;  and  when  James,  on  the  dth  of  the  June 
following,  found  himself  compelled  to  reUnquish  his  pacific  system,  and  to  enter 
into  a  treaty  with  the  States-General,  granting  them  permission  to  raise  four  re- 
giments in  this  country,  he,  unfortunately  for  himself  and  his  son,  procured  the 
colonelcy  of  one  of  them. 

Being  under  the  necessity  of  taking  up  their  winter-quarters  at  Rosendale  in 
Holland,  the  Earl,  and  his  eldest  son  Lord  Wriothesly,  were  seized  with  a  burn- 
ing fever;  **the  violence  of  which  distemper,  "  says  Wilson,  ^* wrought  most 
vigorously  upon  the  heat  of  youth,  overcoming  the  son  first,  and  the  drooping 
father,  having  overcome  the  fever,  departed  from  Rosendale  with  an  intention  to 
bring  his  son's  body  to  England ;  but  at  Bergen-op-zoom  he  died  of  a  lethargy 
in  the  view  and  presence  of  the  Relator,  and  were  both  in  one  small  bark  brought 
to  Southampton."  The  son  expired  on  the  Ath  of  November,  and  his  parent  on 
the  tenth,  and  they  were  both  buried  in  the  sepulchre  of  their  fathers,  at  Titch- 
field,  on  Innocents*  day,  1624. 

Thus  perished,  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  his  age,  Henry  Earl  of  Southampton, 
leaving  a  widow  and  three  daughters,  who,  from  a  letter  preserved  in  the  Ca- 
bala, appear  to  have  been  in  confined  circumstances ;  this  epistle  is  from  the 
Lord  Keeper  Williams  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  dated  Nov.  7th,  1624,  and 
requesting  of  that  nobleman  *'  his  grace  and  goodness  towards  the  most  distressed 
widow  and  children  of  my  Lord  Southampton." 

If  wc  except  a  constitutional  warmth  and  irritability  of  temper,  and  their  too 
common  result,  an  occasional  error  of  judgment,  there  did  not  exist,  throughout 
the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  a  character  more  truly  amiable,  great,  and 
good  than  was  that  of  Lord  Southampton.  To  have  secured,  indeed,  the  reve* 
rence  and  affection  of  Shakspeare,  was  of  itself  a  sufficient  passport  to  the  purest 
fame ;  but  the  love  and  admiration  which  attended  him  was  general.  As  a 
soldier,  he  was  brave,  open,  and  magnanimous ;  as  a  statesman  remarkable  for  in- 
tegrity and  independence  of  mind,  and  perhaps  no  individual  of  his  age  was  a  more 
enthusiastic  lover,  or  a  more  munificent  patron,  of  arts  and  literature. 

The  virtues  of  his  private  life,  as  well  as  these  features  of  his  public  character, 
rest  upon  the  authority  of  those  who  best  knew  him.  To  the  ^*  noble"  and 
**'  honourable  disposition,"  ascribed  to  him  by  Shakspeare,  who  affectionately  de- 
clares, that  he  loves  him  *' without  end,"  we  can  add  the  respectable  testimony 
of  Chapman,  Sir  John  Beaumont,  and  Wither,  all  intimately  acquainted  with  him, 
and  the  second  his  particular  friend. 

In  short,  to  adopt  the  language  of  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  our  dramatic  bard, 
*'  Southampton  died  as  he  had  lived,  with  a  mind  untainted:  embalmed  with  the 
tears  of  every  friend  to  virtue,  and  to  splendid  accomplishments :  aU  who  knew 
him,  wished  to  him  long  life,  still  lengthened  with  all  happiness." 

That  a  nobleman  so  highly  gifted,  most  amiable  by  his  virtues,  and  most  re- 
spectable by  his  talents  and  his  taste,  should  have  been  strongly  attached  to 
Shakspeare,  and  this  attachment  returned  by  the  poet  with  equal  fervour,  cannot 
excite  much  surprise;  indeed,  that  more  than  pecuniary  obligation  was  the  tie  that 
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connected  Shakspeare  with  his  patron,  must  appear  from  the  tone  of  his  dedica- 
tions, especially  from  that  prefixed  to  the  Rape  of  Lucrece,  which  breathes  an  air 
of  ailcctionate  friendship,  and  respectful  familiarity.  We  should  also  recollect, 
that,  according  to  tradition,  the  great  pecuniary  obligation  of  Shakspeare  to  his 
patron,  was  much  posterior  to  the  period  of  these  dedications,  being  given  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  poet  to  make  a  purchase  at  his  Dative  town  of  Stratford,  a 
short  time  previous  to  his  retirement  thither. 

It  may,  therefore,  witli  safety  be  concluded,  that  admiration  and  esteem  were 
the  chief  motives  which  actuated  Shakspeare  in  all  the  stages  of  his  intercourse 
with  Lord  Southampton,  to  whom,  in  1593,  we  have  found  d^icated  the  *'  first 
heir  of  his  invention." 

Our  reasDus  for  believing  that  this  poem  was  written  in  the  interval  which 
occurred  between  the  years  1537  and  1590,  have  been  already  given  in  a  former 
part  of  the  work,  and  we  shall  here,  therefore,  only  transcribe  the  title-page  of 
the  original  edition,  which,  though  entered  in  the  Stationers'  books  by  Richard 
Field,  on  tlie  18th  of  April,  1593,  was  supposed  not  to  have  been  published  before 
1594,  until  Mr.  Malone  had  the  good  fortune  to  procure  a  copy  from  a  provincial 
catalogue,  perhaps  the  only  one  remaining  in  existence:  * — 

^  Venus  and  Adonis. 

Vilia  miretur  Vulgus,  mihi  flavus  Apollo. 
Pocula  Castalia  plena  ministret  aqua. 

London.  By  Richard  Field,  and  are  to  be  solde  at  the  Signe  or  the  White  Greyhound,  in 
Piules  Church  Yard.  1593.'' 

This,  the  earliest  offspring  of  our  poet*s  prolific  genius,  consists  of  one  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  stanzas,  each  stanza  including  six  lines,  of  which  the  first  four 
are  in  alternate  rhyme,  and  the  fifth  and  sixth  form  a  couplet.  Its  length,  indeed, 
is  one  of  its  principal  defects ;  for  it  has  led,  not  only  to  a  fatiguing  circumlocu- 
tion, in  point  of  language,  but  it  has  occasioned  the  poet  frequently  to  expand  his 
imagery  into  a  difTuseness  w  hich  sometimes  destroys  its  effect ;  and  often  to  indulge 
in  a  strain  of  reflection  more  remarkable  for  its  subtlety  of  conceit,  than  for  its 
appropriation  to  the  incidents  before  him.  Two  other  material  objections  must  be 
noticed,  as  arising  from  the  conduct  of  the  poem,  which,  in  the  first  place,  so  far 
as  it  respects  the  character  of  Adonis,  is  forced  and  unnatural ;  and,  in  the  se- 
cond, has  tempted  the  poet  into  the  adoption  of  language  so  meretricious,  as  en- 
tirely to  vitiate  the  result  of  any  moral  purpose  which  he  might  have  had  in  view. 

These  deductions  being  premised,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  assert,  that  the  Venus 
and  Adonis  contains  many  passages  worthy  of  the  genius  of  Shakspeare;  and 
that,  as  a  whole,  it  is  superior  in  poetic  fervour  to  any  production  of  a  similar 
kind  by  his  contemporaries,  anterior  to  1587.  It  will  be  necessary,  however,  where 
so  much  discrepancy  of  opinion  has  existed,  to  substantiate  the  first  of  these  asser- 
tions, by  the  production  of  specimens  which  shall  speak  for  themselves ;  and  as 
the  conduct  and  moral  of  the  piece  have  been  given  up  as  indefensible,  these  must, 
consequently,  be  confmed  to  a  display  of  its  poetical  value ;  of  its  occasional 
merit  with  regard  to  versification  and  imagery. 

In  the  management  of  his  stanza,  Shakspeare  has  exhibited  a  more  general 
attention  to  accuracy  of  rhythm  and  harmony  of  cadence,  than  was  customary 
in  his  age;  few  metrical  imperfections,  indeed,  are  discoverable  either  in  this 
piece,  or  in  any  of  his  minor  poems;  but  we  are  not  limited  to  this  negative 
praise,  being  able  to  select  from  his  first  effort  instances  of  positive  excellence  in 
the  structure  of  his  verse. 

•  **  Mr.  MalcMic/'  relates  Mr.  Beloe,  **  lind  Ion;;  becu  iii  »i»aroh  of  this  edition,  and  when  he  wa«  about  to 
give  up  all  hope  of  |)iit»st'ssin<;  it,  he  obtnined  a  copy  iroin  u  pro\iucial  ratalugue.  But  he  Atill  did  iK>t 
procure  it  till  after  a  long  and  teditnis  ucgotwitton,  aikd  a  most  euurinuus  price." — AnecdoUa  qfLittrature^ 
vol.  i.  p.  3Ki. 
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Of  the  light  and  airy  el^^nce  which  occasionally  characterises  the  eompoaition 
of  his  Venus  and  Adonis,  the  following  will  be  accepted  as  no  inadequate  proob  :— 


M 


Bid  me  dlsooiirse,  I  win  enchuit  thine  ear. 
Or,  like  a  fidry,  crip  upon  the  green. 
Or  like  a  njmph,  with  long  diahereTd  hair, 
Daaoe  on  the  sands,  and  yet  no  fooUng  seen. 


**  If  lore  hare  lent  yon  twenty  thousand  tongues, 
And  erery  tongue  more  moring  than  your  own, 
Bewitching  like  the  wanton  mermaid'ft  soi^. 
Yet  (torn  mine  ear  the  tempting  tune  is  blown." 

To  terminate  each  stenza  with  a  couplet  remarkable  for  its  sweetness,  terse- 
ness, or  strength,  is  a  refinement  almost  peculiar  to  modern  times ,  yet  Shake- 
speare has  sometimes  sought  for  and  obtained  this  harmony  of  close :  thus  Tenus, 
lamenting  the  beauty  of  Nature  after  the  death  of  Adonis,  exclaims, 

**  The  flowers  are  sweet,  their  oolours  fresh  and  trim  { 
But  true  sweet  beauty  liv'd  and  died  with  hbn  ;** 

^nd  again,  when  reproaching  the  apathy  of  her  companion, — 

**  O  learn  to  love ;  the  lesson  is  but  plain. 
And,  onoe  made  perfect,  nerer  lost  again.** 

Nor  are  there  wanting  passages  in  which  energy  and  force  are  very  skilfully 
combined  with  melody  and  rhythm;  of  the  subsequent  extracts,  which  are  truly 
excellent  for  their  vigorous  construction,  the  lines  in  Italics  present  us  with  the 
jpoint  and  cadence  of  the  present  day.  Venus,  endeavouring  to  excite  the  a0bo- 
tion  of  Adonis,  who  is  represented 


tells  him, 


u 


— — — — ^—  '*  more  lovely  than  a  man. 
More  white  aud  red  than  doves  or  roses  are,^ 

I  have  been  woo'd,  as  I  entreat  thee  now, 
Even  bj  the  stem  and  direful  god  of  war. 
Whose  sinewy  neck  in  battle  ne*er  did  bow — 
Over  my  altars  hath  he  hung  his  lance, 
His  batter'd  shield,  his  uncontrolled  crest. 
And  for  my  sake  hath  leamM  to  sport  and  dance. 
To  coy  J  to  wanton,  dally ,  tnuVe,  andjesi  ;** 

and,  on  finding  her  efforts  fruitless,  she  bursts  forth  into  the  following  energetic 
reproach : — 

^  Fie,  lifeless  picture,  cold  and  senseless  stone. 
Well-painted  idol,  image,  dull  and  dead, 
Statue  contenting  but  the  eye  alone. 
Thing  lite  a  man,  but  of  no  woman  brtd,^ 

The  death  of  Adonis,  however,  banishes  all  vestige  of  resentment,  and,  amid 
numerous  exclamations  of  grief  and  anguish,  gives  birth  to  prophetic  intinuttions 
of  the  hapless  fate  of  all  succeeding  attechments : — 

**  Since  thou  art  dead,  lo  I  here  I  prophesy, 
Sorrow  on  love  hereafter  shall  attend ;  '*  &c.  &c. 

These  passages  are  not  given  with  the  view  of  impressing  upon  the  mind  of  the 
reader,  that  such  is  the  constant  strain  of  the  versification  of  the  Venus  and 
Adonis;  but  merely  to  show,  that,  while  in  narrative  poetry  he  equals  his  con- 
temporaries in  the  general  structure  of  his  verse,  he  has  produced,  even  in  his 
earliest  attempt,  instences  of  beauty,  melody,  and  force,  in  the  mechanism  of  his 
stenzas,  which  have  no  parallel  in  their  pages.  In  making  this  assertion,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten,  that  we  date  the  composition  of  Venus  and  Adonis  anterior  to 
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1590,  that  the  comparison  solely  applies  to  narrative  poetry ,  and  consequently 
that  all  contest  with  Spenser  h  precluded. 

It  now  remains  to  be  proved,  that  the  merits  of  this  mythological  story  are 
not  solely  founded  on  its  occasional  felicity  of  versification  ;  hut  that  in  descrip- 
tion, in  the  power  of  delineating,  with  a  master's  hand,  the  various  objects  of 
nature,  it  possesses  more  claims  to  notice  than  have  hitherto  been  allowed. 

After  the  noble  pictures  of  the  horse  which  we  find  drawn  in  the  book  of  Job, 
and  in  Virgil,  few  attempts  to  sketch  this  spirited  animal  can  be  expected  to  suc- 
ceed ;  yet,  among  these  few,  impartial  criticism  may  demand  a  station  for  the 
lines : — 

**  Imperiously  be  leaps,  he  neighs,  he  bopnds,' 
And  DOW  his  woven  girts  he  breaks  asunder, 
The  bearing  eanh  with  his  hard  boof  he  wounds. 
Whose  hollow  womb  resounds  like  heaven's  thunder." — &c.  Sic. 

Venus,  apprehensive  for  the  fate  of  Adonis,  should  he  attempt  to  hunt  the  boar, 
endeavours  to  dissuade  him  from  his  purpose,  by  drawing  a  most  formidable  de- 
scription of  that  savage  inmate  of  the  woods,  and  by  painting,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  pleasures  to  be  derived  from  the  pursuit  of  the  hare.  The  danger  necessarily 
incurred  from  attacking  the  former,  and  the  various  efforts  by  which  the  latter 
tries  to  escape  her  pursuers,  are  presented  to  us  with  great  Gdelity  and  warmth 
of  colouring. 

**  Thou  had'st  been  gone,  quoth  she,  sweet  boy,  ere  this, 
But  that  thou  told^st  me,  thou  would*st  hunt  the  boar,**  Sus.- 

This  poem  abounds  with  similes,  many  of  which  include  miniature  sketches  of 
no  small  worth  and  beauty.  A  few  of  these  fhall  be  given,  and  they  will  not 
fail  to  impart  a  favourable  impression  of  the  fertility  and  resources  of  the  rising 
bard.  The  fourth  and  fifth,  which  we  have  distinguished  by  Italics,  more  espe- 
cially deserve  notice,  the  former  representing  a  minute  piece  of  natural  history, 
and  the  latter  describing  in  words  adequate  to  their  subject,  one  of  the  most  ter- 
rible convulsions  of  nature. 

f*  Or  'stonish'd  as  night-wanderers  often  are. 
Their  light  blown  out  in  some  mistrustful  woodl.** 


**  as  one  on  shore 


Gazing  upon  a  late-embarked  friend, 

Till  the  wild  waves  will  have  him  seen  no  more. 

Whose  ridges  with  the  meeting  clouds  contend. 


'  **  as  one  that  unaware 

Hath  dropped  a  precious  jewel  in  the  flood.** 


'*  Or^  at  the  tnail,  whose  tender  home  being  hit ^ 
Shrinhe  bachwcwdin  his  shelly  cave  with  pain" 


'  As  when  the  wind^  imprisoned  in  the  ground^ 
Struggling  f or  passage, earth^s foundation  shakes,'^ 

We  shall  close  these  extracts  from  the  Venus  and  Adonis,  with  two  passages 
which  form  a  striking  contrast,  and  which  prove  that  the  author  possessed,  at 
the  commencement  of  his  career,  no  small  portion  of  those  powers  which  were 
afterwards  to  astonish  the  world ;  powers  alike  unrivalled  either  in  developing  the 
terrible  or  the  beautiful. 

•^  Lo !  here  the  gentle  lark,  weary  of  rest, 
From  his  moist  cabinet  mounts  up  on  high, 
And  wakes  the  morning,  from  whose  silver  breast 
The  sun  ariseth  in  his  majesty ; 
Who  doth  the  world  so  gloriously  behold, 
That  cedar  tops  and  hills  seem  burnish'd  gold. 


*'  And  therefore  hath  she  bribed  the  Destinies, 
To  cross  the  curious  workmanship  of  nature, 
To  mingle  beauty  with  infirmities, 
And  pure  perfection  with  impure  defeature ; 
Making  it  subject  to  the  tyranny 
Of  sad  mischances  and  much  misery ; 

As  burning  fevers,  agues  pale  and  faint. 
Life-poisoning  pestilence,  and  frenzies  wood, 
The  marrow-eating  sickness,  whose  attaint 
Disorder  breeds  by  heating  of  the  blood  : 
Surfeits,  impostumes,  grief,  and  damn'd  despair— 

And  not  the  least  of  all  these  maladies, 
9nt  in  one  minute's  sight  brings  beauty  under — 
As  mountain  snow  melts  with  the  mid-day  sun. 


Venus  salutes  him  with  this  fair  good  morrow : 

O  thou  clear  god,  and  patron  of  all  light. 

Prom  whom  each  lamp  and  shining  star  doth 

borrow 
The  beauteous  influence  that  makes  him  bright.*^ 
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If  we  compare  the  Venus  and  Adonis  of  Shakspeare  with  its  classical  prototypes ; 
with  the  '*  Epitaphium  Adonidis**  of  Bion,  and  the  beautiful  namttTe  of  Orid, 
which  terminates  the  tenth  book  of  his  Metamorphoses,  we  must  confess  the  in- 
feriority of  the  English  poem  to  the  former  in  pathos,  and  to  the  latter  in  el^ance; 
but  if  we  contrast  it  with  the  productions  of  its  own  age,  it  cannot  fisil  of  being 
allowed  a  large  share  of  relative  merit.  It  has  imbibed,  indeed,  too  many  of  the 
conceits  and  puerilities  of  the  period  in  which  it  was  produced,  and  it  has  lost 
much  interest  by  deviating  from  tradition;  for,  as  Mr.  Steevens  hat  remarked, 
**  the  common  and  more  pleasing  (able  assures  us,  that 


**  when  bright  Venut  yielded  up  her  charmt. 


The  blest  Adonis  languiahM  in  her  am*;' 

yet  the  passages  which  we  have  quoted,  and  the  general  strain  of  the  poem,  are 
such  as  amply  to  account  for  the  popularity  which  it  once  enjoyed. 

That  this  was  great,  that  the  work  was  highly  valued  by  poetic  minds,  and,  as 
might  be  supposed,  from  the  nature  of  its  subject,  the  favourite  of  the  young,  the 
ardent,  and  susceptible,  there  are  not  wanting  several  testimonies.  In  ld9d,  John 
Weever  had  written  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  as  he  informs  us,  a  collection  or 
Epigrams,  which  he  published  in  1500;  *  of  these  the  twenty-second  is  inscribed 
**  Ad  Gulielmum  Shakspeare,"  and  contains  a  curious  though  quaint  encomium 
on  some  of  the  poet* s  earliest  productions  :  — 

**  llonie  tong*d  Shakspeare,  when  I  saw  Uune  issue, 
I  swore  Apollo  got  them,  and  none  other, 
Their  roeie-tainted  features  dothed  in  tissue, 
Some  hesTen-bom  goddesse  said  to  be  their  mother. 
Rote^ketkt  AdonUwith  kit  awtber  trttttt, 
Pairt  firt-hot  Venmt  charming  him  to  Uv  her^ 
Chaste  Lncretia  rirgine-like  her  dresses, 
Proud  lust-stung  Tarqoine  seeking  still  to  prore  her." 

In  a  copy  of  Speght*s  edition  of  Chaucer,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Dr.  Ga- 
briel Harvey,  this  physician,  the  noted  opponent  of  Nash,  has  inserted  the  follow- 
ing remarks: — **  The  younger  sort  take  much  delight  in  Shakspeare's  Venus 
and  Adonis;  but  his  Lucrece,  and  his  tragedy  of  Hamlet  Prince  of  Denmark,  have 
it  in  them  to  please  the  wiser  sort,  1598." 

Meres,  also,  in  his  Wit's  Treasury,"  published  in  the  same  year  with  the  above 
date,  draws  a  parallel  between  Ovid  and  Shakspeare,  resulting  from  the  cx)mpo- 
sition  of  this  piece  and  his  other  minor  poems.  **  As  the  soule  of  Euphorbus,"  he 
observes,  •'  was  thought  to  live  in  Pythagoras,  so  the  sweete  wittie  soule  of  Ovid 
lives  in  mellifluous  and  honey-tongued  Shakspeare,  witneshis  Venus  and  Adonis, 
his  Lucrece,  his  sugred  sonnets  among  his  private  friends,  etc.*' 

A  third  tribute,  and  of  a  similar  kind,  was  paid  to  the  early  efforts  of  our  author 
in  1598,  by  Richard  Barnefleld,  from  which  it  must  be  inferred  that  the  versifi- 
cation of  Shakspeare  was  considered  by  his  contemporaries  as  pre-eminently  sweet 
and  melodious,  a  decision  for  which  many  stanzas  in  the  Venus  and  Adonis  might 
furnish  sufficient  foundation :  — 

**  And  Shakspeare  thou,  whose  honey-flowing  vein, 
(Pleasing  the  world),  thy  praises  doth  contain, 
whose  VenuSf  and  whose  Lucrece,  sweet  and  chaste, 
Thy  name  in  fame's  immortal  book  hath  plac'd, 
Lire  ever  you,  at  least  in  Tame  live  ever ! 
Well  may  the  body  die,  but  fame  die  never.** 

That  singularly  curious  old  comedy,  *'  The  Returne  from  Parnassus,"  written 
)n  1606,  descanting  on  the  poets  of  the  age,  introduces  Shakspeare  solely  on  ac* 

a  ^^pigrammcs  in  the  oldcfit  Cut  and  newest  Faiihion.  A  twice  aevGn  llourcs  (inso  many  Week**) 
Stndie.  No  looker  (like  the  Fashion)  not  unlike  tu  coutiuue.  The  irat  seten,  John  Wevrer.  UM. 
lf^.'*^Viih  Bthi'i  jinecdoieM,  vol.  vi.  p.  166. 
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count  of  his  miscellaneous  poems,  a  striking  proof  of  their  popularity;  and,  like 
his  predecessors,  the  author  charactises  them  by  the  sweetness  of  their  metre: 

**  ^'ho  loves  Adonis  love,  or  Lucre^s  rape, 
His  sweeter  verse  oontaynes  hart-robbing  life, 
Could  but  a  graver  subject  him  content, 
Without  love's  foolish  lazy  lauguishmeot."  * 

It  appears,  likewise,  from  this  extract,  and  will  further  appear  from  two  sub- 
sequent quotations,  that  the  meretricious  tendency  of  the  Venus  and  Adonis  did 
not  altogether  escape  the  notice  or  the  censure  of  the  period  which  produced  it. 

A  piore  ample  eulogium  on  the  merits  of  Shakspeare*s  first  production  issued 
from  the  press  in  1607,  in  a  poem  composed  by  William  Barksted,  and  entitled, 
^'  Mirrha  the  Mother  of  Adonis ;  or  Lustes  Prodigies,"  of  which  the  concluding  lines 
thus  appreciate  the  value  of  his  model ;  — 

**  But  stay,  my  Muse,  in  thine  own  confines  keep, 

And  wage  not  warre  with  so  deere  lov'd  a  neighbottr ; 

But  having  sung  thy  day-song,  rest  and  sleep; 
Preserve  thy  small  fame,  and  his  greater  favor. 

His  song  was  worthie  merit ;  Shakspeare,  hee 

Sung  the  faire  hlossome,  thou  the  withered  tree : 

Laurel  is  due  to  him ;  his  art  and  wit 

Hath  purchased  it ;  cyprus  thy  brows  will  fit."  f 

A  pasquinade  on  the  literature  of  his  times  was  published  by  Mhn  Davies  of 
Hereford  in  1611 ;  it  first  appeared  in  his  "  Scourge  of  Folly,"  under  the  title  of 
'*  A  Scourge  for  Paper<«Persecutors,"  and  among  other  objects  of  his  satire  Paper, 
here  personified,  is  represented  as  complaining  of  the  pruriency  of  Shakspeare's 
youthful  fancy. 

**  Another  (ah,  harde  happe)  mee  vilifies 
With  art  of  love,  and  liow  to  subtilise. 
Making  lewd  Ventis  with  eternal  lines 
To  tie  Achnis  to  her  love's  designes ; 
Fine  wit  is  shewn  therein :  but  nner  twere, 
If  not  attired  in  such  bawdy  ^re." 

The  charge  of  auhiilizing  which  this  passage  conveys,  may  certainly  be  sub- 
stantiated against  the  minor  poetry  of  our  bard  :  no  small  portion  of  it  is  visible  in 
the  Venus  and  Adonis ;  but  the  Rape  of  Lucrece  is  extended  by  i(s  admission  to 
nearly  a  duplicate  of  what  ought  to  have  been  its  proper  size. 

To  the  quotations  now  given,  as  commemorative  of  Shakspeare's  primary  effort 
in  poetry,  we  shall  add  one,  whose  note  of  praise  is,  that  our  author  was  equally 
excellent  in  painting  lust  or  continency :  — 

**'  Shakspeare,  that  nimble  Mercury  thy  brain 

Lulls  many>bundred  Argus*  eyes  asleep, 
So  fit  for  all  thou  fashionest  thy  vein, 

At  the  horse-foot  fountain  thou  hast  drunk  t\x\\  deep. 
Virtue's  or  vice's  theme  to  thee  all  one  is ; 

Who  loves  chaste  life,  there's l/tirrec«  for  a  teacher: 
Who  list  read  lust,  there's  Venus  and  Adonis^ 

True  model  of  a  most  lascivious  lecher."^ 

'   *  Ancient  British  Drama^  vol.  i.  p.  49.  f  Malone's  Sunplemeot,  vol.  i.  p  463. 

%  iMaiiy  pasHA^Cii,  I  believe,  might  be  added  to  those  given  in  the  text,  mhich  imint  out  the  greai 
nopularitj  of  our  anthor*s  earliest  effort  inpoetry.  Thus,  in  the  ^  Merrie  Conceited  JentM"  of  George 
Peele,  an  author  who  died  in  or  before  1598^  the  Tapster  of  an  Inn  in  Pye-coruer  it*  renreiieuted  as  ^  much 
given  tri  poetry :  for  he  had  ingrossed  the  Knight  of  tne  Sanne,  Veuun  and  Adonis,  and  other  pamphlets.'* 
— Reprint  t  p.  1?8. 

Again  in  the  "  Dumb  Knight,"  an  Historical  Comedy,  by  Lewi*<  Machin,  printed  in  1606,  une  of  the 
characters,  after  quoting  several  lines  from  Venus  aad  Adonit,  concludes  by  saymg, — 

^  Go  thy  way,  thou  best  book  in  the  world. 

Veloups.    I  pray  you,  sir,  what  book  do  you  reatl  ? 

President.    A  b(>ok  that  never  an  orator' s  clerk  iu  \\\U  kin^oin  but  is  beholden  unto  \  it  U  ^^^«^^ 
Maid's  Philosophy,  or  Venus  and  Adonis.*^  Ancient  British  Draina^  xo\.  V\.  ^.  V^. 
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From  the  admiration  thus  warmly  expressed  by  numerous  contemporaries,  eren 
when  connected  with  slight  censure,  it  will,  of  course,  be  inrerred  that  the  demand 
for  re-impresssions  of  the  Venus  and  Adonis  would  be  frequent;  and  this  was, 
indeed,  the  fact.  In  the  year  following  the  publication  of  the  editio  prineept^ 
there  is  reason  to  conclude  that  the  second  impression  was  printed;  for  the  poem 
appears  again  entered  in  the  Stationers'  books  on  the  23d  of  June,  15M,  hj— — 
Harrison,  sen. ;  unlesss  this  entry  be  merely  preliminary  to  the  edition  of  1596, 
which  was  printed  in  small  octavo,  by  Richard  Field,  for  John  Harrison*  *  Of 
the  subsequent  editions,  one  was  published,  in  1600,  by  John  Harrison,  in  12mo; 
ianother  occurs  in  1602,  and,  in  1607,  the  Venus  and  Adonis  w^as  reprinled  at 
Edinburgh,  '^  which  much  be  considered,*'  remarks  HrBeloe,  **  as  an  indqbitable 
proof,  that  at  a  very  early  period  the  Scotch  knew  and  admired  the  gjSfifais  of 
Shakspeare.*'  f  The  title-page  of  this  edition  has  the  same  motto  as  in  the  ori- 
ginal impression;  beneath  it  is  a  phoenix  in  the  midst  of  flames,  and  then  follows 
*^  Edinburgh.  Printed  by  John  Wrcittoun,  are  to  bee  sold  in  his  shop,  a  Utile 
beneath  the  Salt  Trone.  1607." 

It  is  highly  probable,  that  between  the  period  of  the  Edinburgh  copy,  and  the 
year  1617,  the  date  of  the  next  extant  edition,  an  intervening  impression  may 
have  been  issued ;  Venus  and  Adoftis,  it  should  pb  noticed,  is  entered  in  the  Sta- 
tioners* Register,  by  W.  Barrett,  Febr  16,  1616;  and  the  next  entry  is  by  John 
Parker,  March  8,  1619,  preparatory  perhaps  to  the  edition  which  appeared  in 
1620.  In  16M,  another  re-print  was  called  for,  which  was  again  repeated  in  1640, 
and  in  the  various  subsequent  editions  of  our  author*s  poems. 

The  same  favourable  reception  which  accompanied  thebirth  and  progress  of 
the  Venus  and  Adonis  attended,  likewise,  the  next  poem  which  our  author  pro- 
duced. The  Rape  of  Lucrece.  This  was  printed  in  quarto,  in  1594,  by  Richard 
Field,  for  John  Harrison,  and  has  a  copious  Argummt  prefixed,  which,  as  Mr. 
Malone  remarks,  is  a,  curiosity,  being,  with  the  two  dedications  to  the  Earl  of 
Southampton,  the  only  prose  compositions  of  our  great  poet  {not  in  a  dramatic  form) 
now  remaining. 

The  Rape  of  Lucrece  is  written  in  stanzas  of  seven  lines  each ;  the  first  four  in 
alternate  rhyme  ;  the  fifth  line  corresponding  with  the  second  and  fourth,  and  i\w 
sixth  and  seventh  lines  forming  a  couplet.  To  this  construction  it  is  probable  that 
Shakspeare  was  led  through  thepopularity  of  DanicFs  *'  Complaint  of  Rosamond," 
which  was  published  in  1592,  and  exhibits  the  same  metrical  system. 

If  we  had  just  reason  for  condemning  the  prolixity  of  Venus  and  Adonis,  a 
still  greater  motive  for  similar  censure  will  be  found  in  the  Rape  of  Lucrece, 
which  occupies  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  stanzas,  and,  of  course, 
includes  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  Gfty-five  lines,  whilst  the  tale,  as  con- 
ducted by  Ovid,  is  impressively  related  in  about  one  hundred  and  forty  verses  I 

From  what  source  Shakspeare  derived  his  fable,  whether  through  a  classic 
or  a  Gothic  channel  is  uncertain.  The  story  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  ancient 
writers  ;  for,  independent  of  the  narrative  in  the  Fasti  of  the  Roman  poet,  it  has 
been  told  by  Dionysius  Halicarnassensis,  by  Livy,  by  Dion  Cassius,  and  Diodorus 
Siculus.  "  I  learn  from  Coxeter*s  notes,"  says  Warton,  "  that  the  Fasti  were 
translated  into  English  verse  Ix^fore  the  year  1570.  If  so,  the  many  little  pieces 
now  current  on  the  subject  of  Lucretia,  although  her  legend  is  in  Chaucer,  might 
immediately  originate  from  this  source.  In  1568,  occurs  a  Rallett  called,  *Thc 
grevious  complaynt  of  Lucrece.*  And  afterwards,  in  the  year  1569,  is  licensed  to 
James  Robertes, '  A  ballet  of  the  death  of  Lucryssia.'  There  is  also  a  ballad  of  the 
legend  of  Lucrece,  printed  in  1576.  These  publications  might  give  rise  to  Shak- 
speare*s  Rape  of  Lucrece,  which  appeared  in  1594,  At  this  period  of  our  poetry, 
we  find  the  same  subject  occupying  the  attention  of  the  public  for  many  years,  and 

It  it  the  more  probable  that  the  entry  of  1594  indicates  a  separate  edition,  as  an  entry  of  tbe  unpre*- 
lion  of  1606  appears  in  the  Stationers*  K|^stcr,  by  W.  Leake,  dated  June  33,  1606. 
f  Peh9*t  AuetsikHn,  rol.  i.  p.  863.    tVaa  copv  \«  vol  Um  \KMseatioa  of  Mr.  Chalmtn. 
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successively  presented  in  new  and  various  forms  by  different  poets.  Lucretia  was 
the  grand  example  of  conjugal  fidelity  throughout  the  Gothic  ages."* 

One  material  advantage  which  the  Rape  of  Lucrece  possesses  over  its  prede- 
cessor, is,  that  its  moral  is  unexceptionable ;  and,  on  this  account,  we  have  the 
authority  of  Dr.  Gabriel  Harvey,  that  it  was  preferred  by  the  grater  readers.  In 
every  other  respect,  no  very  decided  superiority,  we  are  afraid,  can  be  adduced. 
It  is  more  studied  and  elaborate,  it  is  true ;  but  the  result  of  this  labour  has  in  many 
instances  been  only  an  accumulation  of  far-fetched  imagery  and  fatiguing  circum- 
locution. Yet,  notwithstanding  these  defects,  palpable  as  they  are,  the  poem  has 
not  merited  the  depreciation  to  which  it  has  been  subjected  by  some  very  fastidious 
critics.  It  occasionally  delights  us  by  a  few  fervid  sketches  of  imagination  and 
description ;  and  by  several  passages  of  a  moral  and  pathetic  cast,  clothed  in  lan- 
guage of  much  energy  and  beauty;  and  though  the  general  tone  of  the  versifica- 
tion be  more  heavy  and  encumbered  than  that  of  the  Venus  and  Adonis,  it  is 
sometimes  distinguished  by  point,  legerity,  and  grace.  The  quotations,  indeed, 
w  hich  we  are  about  to  give  from  this  neglected  poem,  are  not  only  such  as  would 
confer  distinction  on  any  work,  but  to  say  more,  they  are  Worthy  of  the  poetwhich 
produced  them. 

Of  metrical  sweetness,  of  moral  reflection^i^  and  of  splendid  and  appropriate 
imagery,  we  fmd  an  exquisite  specimen  at  the  very  opening  of  the  poem.  Col- 
latine,  boasting  of  his  felicity  ^'in  the  possession  of  his  beauteous  mate,"  the  bard 
exclaims — 

^  O  happiness  enjoy'd  but  of  a  few! 

And,  if  possessM,  as  soon  decayed  and  done 

As  if  the  morning's  silver  melting  dew, 

Against  the  golden  splendour  of  the  sun ! 

A  date  expir'd,  and  cancel'd  ere  begun.*'         Stanza  iv. 

We  must  not  omit  also  the  first  clause  of  the  sixteenth  stanza,  which  affords  an 
admirable  example  of  spirited  and  harmonious  rhythm.  Tarquin  in  addressing 
Lucrece : — 

^  He  stories  to  her  ears  her  husfaapd's  fhme, 
Won  in  the  fields  of  fruitful  Italy; 
And  decks  with  praises  Collatine^t  high  name ; 

Made  glorious  by  his  manly  chivalry, 

With  bruised  arms  and  wreaths  of  victory."  ^ 

One  of  the  peculiar  excellenices  of  the  Rape  of  Lucrece,  is  its  frequent  expres- 
sion of  correct  sentiment  in  pointed  language  and  emphatic  verse.  Tarquin, 
soliloquising  on  the  crime  which  he  is  about  to  commit,  thus  gives  vent  to  the 
agonies  of  momentary  contrition : —  « 

"  Fair  torch,  burn  out  thy  light,  and  lend  it  not 
To  darken  her  whose  light  excelleth  thine !  **  &c. 

The  same  terseness  of  diction  and  concinnity  of  versification  appear  in  the 

subsequent  lines : — 

^  Then  for  thy  husband's  and  thy  children's  sake. 
Tender  my  suit :  bequeath  not  to  their  lot 
The  shame  that  from  them  no  device  can  take. 
The  blemish  that  will  never  be  forgot/' 

It  may,  likewise,  be  added,  that  simplicity  and  strength  in  the  modulation, 
together  with  a  forcible  plainness  of  phraseology,  characterise  a  few  stanzas,  of 
which  one  shall  be  given  as  an  instance : — 

**  0  teach  me  how  to  make  mine  own  excoi^l 
Or,  at  the  least,  this  refuge  let  me  find ; 
Though  my  gross  blood  be  stain'd  with  this  abuse, 
Immaculate  and  spotless  is  my  mind ; 



*  Warton's  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  iii.  p.  415,  416.—**  It  is  remarkable,"  says  the  historian,  in  a 
note  on  this  passage,  that  the  sign  of  Berthelette,  the  king's  printer  in  Fleet-street,  who  flourished  about 
1540,  was  the  Lucretia,  or^  as  he  writes  it,  huertlia  RomanaT* 
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That  was  not  rorc*!! ;  that  oercr  waH  iiiclinM 
To  accessary  yieldings — but,  still  pure. 
Doth  in  her  poison'd  closet  yet  endure.** 

To  these  short  examples,  which  are  selected  for  the  purpose  of  showing,  not 
only  the  occasional  felicity  of  the  poet  in  the  mechanism  of  his  verse,  but  the 
uncommon  and  unapprehended  worth  of  what  this  mechanism  is  the  yehicle,  we  shall 
subjoin  three  passages  of  greater  length,  illustrative  of  what  this  early  production 
of  our  author's  Muse  can  exhibit  in  the  three  great  departments  of  the  descriptive, 
the  pathetic,  and  the  morally  sublime. 

Lucrece,  in  the  paroxysms  of  her  grief,  is  represented  as  telling  her  mournful 
story 

**  To  peneil'd  pensiYeness  and  ooloared  sorrow,*' 

to  a  piece 
where 


and  where 


^  Of  skilfbl  painting,  made  Tor  Priam's  Truiy/* 

**  Many  t  dry  drop  seemed  a  weeping  tear, 
8hed  Tor  the  slaughtered  husband  by  the  wife;** 

**  The  red  blood  reek'd  to  show  the  painter's  strife* 
And  dying  eyes  gleam'd  forth  their  ashy  lights :  ** 

"  She  throws  her  eyes  about  the  painting  round, 
And  whom  she  finds  forlorn,  she  doth  lament : "  &c. 

This  is  a  picture,  of  which  the  colouring,  but  too  oflen  overcharged  in  every 
other  part  of  the  poem,  may  be  pronounced  chaste  and  correct. 

A  simple  and  unafTected  flow  of  thought,  expressed  in  diction  of  equal  purity  and 
plainness,  are  essential  requisites  towards  the  production  of  the  pathetic,  either  in 
poetry  or  prose ;  and,  unfortunately,  in  the  Rape  of  Lucrece,  these  excellencies, 
especially  in  their  combined  state,  are  of  very  rare  occurrence.  We  are  not, 
however,  totally  destitute  of  passages  which,  by  their  tenderness  and  simplicity, 
appeal  to  the  heart.  Thus  the  complete  wretchedness  of  Lucretia  is  powerfully 
and  simply  painted  in  the  following  lines : — 

**  The  little  birds  that  tune  their  morning's  joy. 
Make  her  moans  mad  with  their  sweet  melody. 
For  mirth  doth  search  the  bottom  of  annoy; 
Sad  souls  are  slain  in  merry  company ; 
Grief  best  is  pleas'd  with  griefs  society  : 
True  sorrow  then  is  feelingly  sufllc'd, 
When  with  like  semblance  it  is  sympathiz'd.** 

She,  accordingly,  invokes  the  melancholy  nightingale,  and  invites  her,  from 
similarity  of  fate,  to  be  her  companion  in  distress : — 

^  And  for,  poor  bird,  thou  sing'st  not  in  the  day, 

As  shaming  any  eye  should  thee  heboid. 

Some  dark  deep  dcHert,  seated  i'rom  the  way, 

That  knows  nor  parching  heat  nor  freezing  cold, 

Will  we  find  out;  and  there  we  will  unfold 
To  creatures  stern  sad  tunes,  to  change  their  kinds: 
Since  men  prove  beasts,  let  beasts  bear  gentle  minds.** 

**  Shakspeare  has  here,'*  says  Mr.  Malone,  in  a  note  on  the  first  of  these 
stanzas,  ''as  in  all  his  writings,  shown  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  human 
heart.  Every  one  that  has  felt  the  pressure  of  grief  will  readily  acknowledge  that 
*  mirth  doth  seek  the  bottom  of  annoy.*  " 

The  last  specimen  which  we  shall  select  from  this  poem,  would  alone  presene 
it  from  oblivion,  were  it  necessary  to  protect  from  such  a  fate  any  work  which 
bears  the  mighty  name  of  Shakspeare.     Indeed,  whether  we  consider  this  extract 
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in  rolafion  to  its  diction,  its  metre,  its  sontimcril,  or  the  subiimity  of  its  close,  it 
is  alike  calculated  to  exc'iU'i  our  admiration : — 

^  Unruly  blasts  wait  on  the  tender  spring ; 
Unwholesome  weeds  take  root  with  precious  flowers, 
The  adder  hisses  where  the  sweet  birds  sing; 
What  virtue  breeds,  iniquity  devours  : 
We  have  uo  good  that  we  can  say  is  ours, 

But  ill-annexed  opportunity 

Or  kills  his  Ure,[or  else  his  quality. 

O,  Opportunity !  thy  guilt  is  great : 
Tis  thou  that  execufht  the  traitor's  treason  ; 
Thou  set'st  the  woir  where  he  the  lamb  may.get; 
Whoever  plots  the  sin,  thoo  point'stthe  aeiison; 
Tis  thou  that  spurn^st  at  right,  at  law,  at  reason; 

And  in  thy  »hady  cell,  where  none  may  spy  him. 

Sits  8in,  to  seize  the  souls  that  wander  by  him." 

We  have  already  seen,  that  in  the  passages  quoted  from  contemporary  writers 
in  favour  of  Venus  and  Adonis,  the  Rape  of  Lucrece  has,  with  the  exception  of 
two  instances,  been  honoured  with  equal  notice  and  equal  approbation.  Here, 
therefore,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  add  those  notices  in  which  the  latter 
production  is  the  exclusive  object  of  praise. 

Of  thes(^  the  earliest  is  to  be  found  in  the  Grst  edition  of  Drayton's  *'  Matilda, 
the  faire  and  chaste  Daughter  of  Lord  Robert  Fitzwater,"  published  in  1594,  a 
few  months,  or  probably  weeks,  after  the  appearance  of  the  Rape  of  Lucrece.  In 
this  impression,  and  solelj/  in  this  impression,  the  Heroine  thus  ealogises  the 
composition  of  our  bard : — 

**  Lucrece,  or  whom  proud  Rome  hath  boasted  long. 
Lately  revived  to  live  another  age. 
And  here  arriv'd  to  tell  ofTarquin^s  wrong. 
Her  chaste  denial,  and  the  tyrants  rage, 
Acting  her  passions  on  our  stately  stage, 
She  is  remember*d,  all  forgetting  me. 
Yet  1  as  fair  and  chaste  as  ere  was  she.**  f 

The  year  following  Drayton's  Matilda,  a  work  was  printed  in  quarto,  under 
the  title  of  ^^Polimanteia,"  in  the  margin  of  which  Shakspeare's  Lucrece  is  thus 
cursorily  mentioned.     ''All  praise-worthy  Lucretia,  Sweet  Shakspeare." * 

The  next  separate  notice  of  this  poem  occurs  in  some  verses  preiixed  to  the  second 
edition  of  '' Willobie  his  Avisa,"  which  appejired  in  1596.  They  are  subscribed 
''Contraria  Contrariis  Vigilantius  Dormitanus,"  and  open  with  the  allusion  to 
Shakspeare*s  Lucrece: — 


**  In  lavine  land  though  Livie  boast. 
There  hath  beene  scene  a  constant  dame ; 
Though  Rome  lament  that  she  have  lost 
The  garland  of  her  rarest  fame, 
Yet  now  ye  see  that  here  is  found 
As  great  a  faith  in  English  ground. 


Though  Colbtine  have  dearly  bought 

To  high  renowne  a  lasting  life. 

And  found,  that  most  in  vaine  have  sought 

To  have  a  faire  and  constant  wife. 
Yet  Tarquine  pluckt  his  glistring  grape. 
And  Shakespeare  paintes  poor  Lucrece  rapc.'^f 


*  ^  Pnlimanteia,  or  The  meanes  lawfull  and  unla^TfulI,  to  judge  of  the  fall  of  a  Common-wtalth,  against 
the  frivolous  and  foolish  conjectures  of  this  age.  Whereunto  is  added.  A  letter  from  Englaniito  her  three 
daughters,  Cambridge,  Oxford,  Innes  of  Court,  and  to  all  the  rest  of  her  inhabitants,  &c.  &c.  Printed  by 
John  Legate,  Printer  to  the  Universitie  of  Cambridge,  l&db.** 

**  This  work,**  remarks  Mr.  Haslewood,  **  is  divided  into  three  parts ;  the  first,  Polimeoteia,  is  on  the 
fiubtleties  and  unlawfulness  of  Divination,  the  second,  an  address  from  England  to  her  three  Daughters ;  and 
the  third,  England  to  her  Inhabitants,  concluding  with  the  speeches  of  Ueiigion  and  Lojalty  to  her  children. 
Some  researches  have  been  made  by  a  friend  to  ascertain  the  author's  name,  but  without  success.  lie 
was  evidently  a  man  of  learning,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  works  of  contemporary  writers,  both  foreigu 
and  domestic.  The  second  part  of  his  work  is  too  interesting,  from  the  names  enuAeFated  in  the  margin, 
not  to  be  given  entire.  The  mention  of  Shakspeare  is  two  years  earlier  than  Merea's  Pdlladis  Taroia,  a 
circumstance  that  has  escaped  the  research  of  all  the  Commentators  ;  although  a  copy  of  the  Polimanteia 
waa  possessed  by  Dr.  Farmer,  and  the  w(trk  is  repeatedly  mentioned  by  Oldys,  in  his  manuscript  notes  oo 
Langbaioe  ^—British  Bibliographer ,  vol  i.  p.  274. 

t  British  Bibliographer,  No.  XIV.  p.S47. 
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To  these  contemporary  notices,  with  the  view  of  showing  what  was  thoaght  of 
the  Rape  of  Lucrece  half  a  century  after  its  production,  we  shall  subjoin  the 
opinion  of  S.  Sheppard,  who,  in  ^^The  Times  Displayed  in  Six  Sestyads,'* 
printed  in  1646,  4to,  comparing  Shakspeare  with  Euripides,  Sophocles^  and 
Aristophanes,  addj 


**  His  sweet  and  his  to  be  admired  lay 
He  wrote  of  lustful  Tarquin*s  rape,  shews  he 
Did  understand  the  depth  of  poesie.**  * 

The  editions  of  the  Rape  of  Lucrece  were  as  numerous  as  those  of  the  Venus 
and  Adonis.  ''In  thirteen  years  after  their  first  appearance,**  remarks  Mr. 
Malone,  ''  six  impressions  of  each  of  them  were  printed,  while  in  the  same  period, 
his  Romeo  and  Juliet,  one  of  his  most  popular  plays,  passed  only  twice  through 
the  press.** 

Of  the  early  re-imprcssions,  those  which  are  extant,  are  in  small  octavo,  of  the 
date  1596,  1598,  1600,  1607,  1616,  1624,  1632,  etc.  In  the  title  of  that  which 
was  published  in  1616,  occur  the  words  newlj/  revised  and  corrected. 

'*  Wbeo  this  copy  Qrst  came  to  my  hands/'  says  Mr.  Malone,  '*  it  occurred  to  me,  that  our 
author  had  perhaps  an  intention  of  revising  and  publishing  all  his  works  (which  his  felloir-come- 
dians,  in  their  preracc  to  his  plays,  seem  to  hint  he  would  have  done,  if  he  had  lived),  and  that  he 
began  with  this  early  production  of  his  muse,  but  was  prevented  by  death  from  completing  his 
scheme  ;  for  he  died  in  (he  same  year  in  which  this  corrected  eopy  of  Luereee  (as  it  is  callM)  was 
printed.  But  on  an  attentive  eiamination  or  this  edition,  1  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  piece 
was  revised  by  some  other  hand,  it  is  so  far  from  being  correct,  that  it  is  certainly  the  most  in- 
accurate and  corrupt  of  all  the  ancient  copies,  "f 

To  the  Rape  of  Lucrece  succeeds,  in  the  order  of  publication,  the  Passionate 
Pilgrim.  This  imperfect  collection  of  our  author  s  minor  pieces  was  printed  by 
W.  Jaggard  in  1599,  in  small  octavo,  and  with  the  poet*s  name. 

Not  only  is  this  little  work  entitled  to  notice  from  the  priority  of  its  public 
appearance,  before  the  larger  collection  termed  "Sonnets;**  but  there  is,  we 
think,  sufficient  proof  that  a  part  of  its  contents  had,  as  compositions,  a  prior  origin. 
It  opens  with  a  sonnet  inserted  in  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  f  a  play  which,  according 
to  Mr.  Chalmers,  was  written  in  1592,  and  not  later,  even  in  the  calculation  of 
Mr.  Malone,  than  1594.  The  second  sonnet,  and  the  fourth,  seventh,  and  ninth, 
are  founded  on  the  story  of  Venus  and  Adonis,  and,  from  their  similarity  in  diction, 
imagery,  and  sentiment,  to  "the  first  heir*  of  the  poet's  "invention,**  appear  to 
have  been  originally  intended,  either  for  insertion  in  the  greater  work,  or  were 
prelitdes  to  its  composition:  they  "seem,**  remarks  Mr,  Malone,  "to  have  been 
essays  of  the  author  when  he  first  conceived  the  idea  of  writing  a  poem  on  the 
subject  of  Venus  and  Adonis,  and  before  the  sclieme  of  his  poem  was  adjusted;** 
and  he  adds,  in  a  subsequent  page,  that  the  eighth  sonnet  "seems  to  have  been 
intended  for  a  dirge  to  be  sung  by  Venus  on  the  death  of  Adonis.** 

Besides  these  intimations  of  very  early  composition  in  the  Passionate  Pilgrim,  a 
similar  inference  may  be  drawn  from  our  author's  allusion,  in  his  sixth  sonnet,  to 
Dowland  as  a  celebrated  lutenist,  and  from  a  notice  in  the  old  copy  that  the  ballad 


*  British  Bibliographer,  No.  V.  p.  633. 


which  occurs  the  following  article  : — 

**  The  Rape  of  Lucrece  committed  by  Tarc^uia  the  sixth,  and  remarkable  judf^ements  that  befell  him  for 
it,  by  that  iucoinparable  Master  of  our  English  Poetry  William  Shakespeare,  Gentleman.  Whereuntois 
annexed  the  Banishment  of  Tarquin  or  the  reward  of  iiUst,  by  John  Quarles,  Svo." 

It  is  remarkable,  that,  at  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  our  author's  Venus  and  Adonis, 
and  The  Rape  of  Lucrece,  were  re-pubiished  as  Slate  Poems,  though  it  would  puzzle  the  most  acute 
critic  to  discover,  in  either  of  them,  the  smallest  alluiiion  to  the  politics  of  their  age.  The  work  in  which 
they  are  thus  enrolled,  and  which  betrays  also  the  most  complete  ignorance  of  the  era  of  their  pro- 
duction, is  entitled  **  State  Poemt.—Poeme  on  Affaire  qf  StaU  from  1620  to  1707.  Londoa,  17037. 
8vo.  4  vols. 

i  Art  iv.  9c.  9.— We  have  found  reason,  as  will  bt  seen  hereafter,  to  ascribe  this  play  to  the  year  1691. 
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commencing  <'  It  was  a  lording'9  daughter/*  and  the  five  following  poems,  were 
set  to  music,  which  music,  says  Oldys,  in  one  of  his  manuscripts,  was  the  com- 
position of  John  and  Thomas  Morley.  Now  Dowland  had  obtained  celebrity  in 
his  art  as  early  as  1590 ;  and  in  1597,  when  Bachelor  of  Music  in  both  the  univer- 
sities, published  his  first  book  of  Songs  or  Airs,  in  four  parts,  for  the  Lute;  and 
Tho.  Morley,  who,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  was  deceased  in  1600,  had  still 
earlier  been  in  vogue,  and  continued  to  publish  his  compositions  until  1597,  in 
which  year  appeared  his  Canzonets. 

When  Meres,  therefore,  printed  his  "Wit's  Treasury*' in  1598,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  close  of  the  following  passages,  already  quoted  for  a  different 
purpose,  and  which  has  been  thought  to  refer  exclusively  to  the  "  Sonnets*'  after- 
wards published  in  1509,  particularly  alluded  also  to  the  sonnets  of  the  Passionate 
Pilgrim,  which  had  been  privately  circulated  and  set  to  music  by  Dowland  and 
Morley.  *'  As  the  soul  of  Euphorbus,"  says  he,  **  was  thought  to  live  in  Pytha- 
goras, so  the  sweet  witty  soul  of  Ovid  lives  in  mellifluous  and  honey-tongued 
Shakspeare.  Witness  his  Venus  and  Adonis,  his  Lucrece,  his  sugred  Sonnets 
among  his  private  friends,  etc." 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  year  following  this  notice  by  Meeres,  appeared  Jaggard's 
first  edition  of  the  Passionate  Pilgrim.  May  we  not  conclude,  therefore,  that  this 
encomium  on  the  manuscript  sonnets  of  Shakspeare,  induced  Jaggard  to  collect 
all  the  lyric  poetry  of  our  author  which  he  could  obtain  through  his  own 
research  and  that  of  his  frieqds,  and  to  pubUsh  it  surreptitiously  with  a  title  of  his 
own  manufacture?  That  it  was  not  sent  into  the  world  under  the  direction,  or 
even  with  the  knowledge  of  Shakspeare,  must  be  evident  from  the  circumstance 
of  Marlowe's  madrigal,  "Come  live  with  me,"  etc.  being  inserted  in  the  collection ; 
nor  is  it  likely,  setting  this  error  aside,  that  Shakspeare,  in  his  thirty-third  year, 
at  a  time  when  he  had  written  several  plays  including  some  dramatic  songs,  and 
undoubtedly  had  produced  a  large  portion  of  the  sonnets  which  were  given  to  tho 
world  in  1609,  would  have  published  a  collection  so  scanty  and  unconnected  as  tho 
Passionate  Pilgrim,  which,  independent  of  Marlowe's  poem,  contains  but  twenty 
pieces. 

Indeed  we  are  warranted  in  attributing  not  only  the  edition  of  1599  solely  to 
the  officiousness  of  Jaggard,  but  likewise  two  subsequent  impressions,  of  which 
the  last  furnishes  us  with  some  further  curious  proofs  of  this  printer's  skill  in 
book-making,  and  also  with  an  interesting  anecdote  relative  to  our  bard. 

The  precise  period  when  the  second  edition  issued  from  the  press  was  unknown 
to  Mr.  Malone,  and  is  not  yet  ascertained;  but  the  third  edition,  printed  in  1612, 
in  small  octavo,  and  published  by  W.  Jaggard,  is  connected  with  the  following 
literary  history. 

In  1609,  Thomas  Heywood  published  a  folio  volume,  entitled  "  Troia  Britanica : 
or.  Great  Britaine's  Troy.  A  Poem,  divided  into  17  severall  Cantos,  intermixed 
with  many  poeticall  Tales.  Concluding  with  an  Universal  Chronicle,  from  the 
Creation,  untill  these  present  Times."  This  work  was  printed  and  published  by 
William  Jaggard,  and  includes  two  translations  from  Ovid,  namely  the  epistles  of 
Paris  to  Helen,  and  Helen  to  Paris,  which  being  so  pertinent  to  our  tdstorie," 
says  Heywood,  *•  I  thought  it  necessary  to  translate." 

It  happened,  unfortunately  for  the  honest  fame  of  Jaggard,  that  when  he  pub- 
lished the  third  edition  of  the  Passionate  Pilgrim  in  1612,  he  was  tempted,  with 
the  view  of  increasing  the  size  of  his  volume,  to  insert  these  versions  by  Hey- 
wood, dropping,  however,  the  translator's  name,  and,  of  course,  suflering  them 
to  be  ascribed  to  Shakspeare,  who  appears  in  the  title-page  as  the  author  of  the 
entire  collection. 

Shortly  after  this  imposition  on  the  public  had  gone  forth,  Heywood  produced 
his  "Apology  for  Actors.  Containing  three  briefe  Treatises.  1.  Their  Anti- 
quity. 2.  their  Ancient  Dignity.  3.  The  true  use  of  their  quality.  London  : 
Printed  by  Nicholas  Okes,  1612,"  4to;  and  at  the  dose  of  this  thin  treaU^Q^ 
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which  consists  but  of  sixty  pages,  the  author  addfesses  the  following  lemarkible 
epistle  to  his  hew  bookseller: — 

'*  To  my  approved  good  flrieDd,  Mr.  Nicholas  Okei. 

**  The  iDfiDite  faulto  escaped  in  my  boolie  of  BritaiDe'i  Troy,  by  the  negligence  of  tbe  printer, 
as  the  misquotations,  mistaking  or  Billables,  misplacing  balfe  lines,  coining  of  strange  and  nerer 
heard  of  words :  these  being  withoni  number,  when  1  would  ha?e  taken  a  particalar  •oooanlof  the 
errrata,  the  printer  Answered  me,  bee  would  not  publish  his  owne  disworkmanship,  but  rather  let 
bis  owne  Tault  lye  upon  the  necke  of  the  author :  and  being  fearfuil  that  others  of  hit  qoalfty  bad 
beene  of  the  same  nature,  and  condition,  and  finding  you,  on  the  contrary,  socarefail  and  indos- 
trious,  so  serious  and  laborious,  to  doe  the  author  all  the  rights  of  the  presse ;  I  coold  not  choose 
but  gratulate  your  honest  endeavours  with  this  short  remembrance.  Here  likewise,  I  must  neces- 
sarily insert  a  manifest  injury  done  me  in  that  worke,  by  taking  the  two  Epistles  of  Paris  to  Helen, 
and^Helen  to  Paris,  and  printing  them  in  a  lesse  volume,  under  the  name  of  another  (Shakspeare), 
which  may  put  the  world  in  opinion  1  might  steale  them  from  him  ;  and  bee,  to  doe  himselfe  right, 
haib  since  published  them  in  his  own  name :  but  as  1  must  acknowledge  my  lines  not  worthy  his 
patronage  under  whom  be  halh  publisht  them,  so  the  author  (Shakspeare)  I  know  rooch  offended 
with  M.  Jaggard  that  (altogether  unknowne  to  him)  presumed  to  make  so  boki  with  his  name. 
These,  and  the  like  dishonesties,  1  know  you  to  be  cleareof ;  and  I  could  wish  but  to  bee  the  happy 
author  of  so  worthy  a  worke  as  1  could  willingly  commit  to  your  care  and  workmanship. 

*'  Your's  ever,  Thomas  Hetwood.*' 

Here  nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  laggard  introduced  these  transla- 
tions  in  the  *^  Passionate  Pilgrim,"  without  the  permission,  or  even  the  knowledge 
of  Shakspeare,  and  further,  that  he,  Shakspeare,  was  much  offended  with  lag- 
gard for  so  doing;  a  piece  of  information  which  completely  rescues  the  memory 
of  Shakspeare  from  any  connivance  in  the  fraud  :  and  yet,  strange  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, on  this  very  epistle  of  Heywood  has  been  founded  a  charge  of  imposition 
against  Shakspeare,  and  the  only  defence  offered  for  the  calumniated  poet  has 
been,  that,  contrary  to  the  public  and  private  assertion  of  Heywood,  he,  and  not 
Heywood,  was  the  translator  of  the  Epistles  in  question. 

This  interpretation  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  both  the 
accuser  and  defender  have  alike  mistaken  the  language  of  Heywood,  and  have 
conceived  him  to  have  been  speaking  of  himself,  when,  in  fact,  he  was  referring 
to  Shakspeare;  for,  that  the  passage,  '*so  the  author  I  know  much  offended  with 
M.Jaggard  that  (altogether  unknowne  to  him]  presumed  to  make  so  bold  with  his 
rame,"  can  only  be  applied  to  our  great  poet,  must  be  clear  from  the  considera- 
;  )n  that  Jaggard,  so  far  from  making  bold  with  the  name  of  Heywood,  dropped 
!  illogether,  while  he  daringly  committed  the  very  offence  as  to  Shakspeare,  by 
!  Iindestinely  affixing  his  name  to  the  versions  of  Heywodd. 

It  will  be  right,  however,  to  bring  forward  the  accusation  and  defence  of  the^e 
f^ontlcmen,  as  they  will  sufliciently  prove  that  more  errors  than  one  have  been 
C'  mmitted  in  their  attempts,  and  that  these  have  been  the  result  of  a  want  of  in- 
timacy with  the  literary  history  of  Shakspeare's  age. 

In  the  twenty-sixth  volume  (p.  120)  of  the  Monthly  Magazine,  a  correspon- 
dent whose  signature  is  Y.  Z.,  after  commenting  on  Heywood's  letter,  as  quoted 
by  Dr.  Farmer,  and  after  transcribing  the  very  passage  just  given  above,  de- 
clares this  *' passage  contains  an  heavy  charge  against  Shakspeare:  it  accuses 
him,  not  only  of  an  attempt  to  impose  on  the  public,  but  on  his  patron.  Lord 
Southampton,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  *  unpolisht  lines  ;' "  and  in  his  reply  to 
Mr.  LofH,  (p.  523)  he  again  remarks, — **  The  translations  in  question  were  cer- 
tainly published  in  Shakspeare's  name,  and  with  his  permission  ;  they  were  also 
dedicated  by  him  to  his  best  and  kindest  friend." 

Now,  that  the  passage  in  debate  contains  no  charge  against  Shakspeare  is,  we 
think,  perfectly  demonstrable  from  the  import  of  lleywood's  epistle,  which  we 
have  given  at  full  length,  and  which,  we  suspect,  Y.  Z.  has  only  partially  seen, 
through  the  medium  of  Dr.  Farmers  quotation. 

That  the  poet  imposed  upon  his  patron  by  dedicating  to  him  his  *  unpolisht 
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lines/*  meaning  these  versioDS  from  Ovid,  is  an  assertion  totally  contrary  to  the 
fact.  Of  his  poems  Shakspeare  dedicated  only  two  to  Lord  Southampton,  which 
were  published  separately,  the  Venus  and  Adonis  in  1593,  and  the  Rape  of  Lu- 
crece  in  1594,  and  the  expression  ^'unpolisht  lines"  alludes  exclusively  to  the  first 
of  these  productions. 

So  far  from  any  permission  being  given  by  Shakspeare  for  the  insertion  of 
these  translations,  we  find  him  highly  offended  with  Jaggard  for  presuming 
to  introduce  them  under  his  name ;  and  from  the  admission  of  these  pieces 
and  Marlowe*s  poem,  we  may  securely  infer  that  the  three  editions  by  Jaggard 
of  the  Passionate  Pilgrim  were  surreptitious  and  void  of  all  authority.  Such, 
indeed,  seems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  his  contemporaries  with  regard  to 
the  first  impression ;  for  the  two  poems  in  Jaggard's  collection  of  1599,  com- 
mencing ^^My  flocks  feed  not,"  and  ''As  it  fell  upon  a  day,*'  are  inscribed  to 
Shakspeare,  while  in  England's  Helicon  of  1600  they  bear  the  subscription  of 
'*  Ignoto,"  a  pretty  plain  intimation  of  all  want  of  reliance  on  the  editorial  saga- 
city of  this  unprincipled  bookseller. 

Justice  requires  of  us  to  state  that  Y.  Z.  has  not  brought  forward  this  accusation 
from  any  enmity  to  the  poet,  of  whom,  on  the  contrary,  he  professes  himself  to 
be  an  ardent  admirer ;  but  with  the  hope  of  seeing  the  transaction  cleared  up  to 
the  honour  of  his  favourite  bard,  a  hope  which  Mr.  LofR,  in  a  subsequent  number 
of  the  Magazine,  generously  comes  forward  to  gratify. 

In  doing  this,  however,  he  has  unfortunately  taken  for  granted  the  data  on 
which  Y.  Z.  has  founded  his  charge,  and  builds  his  defence  of  the  poet  on  the  ill- 
grounded  supposition  of  his  being  the  real  translator  of  the  Epistles  of  Ovid, 
treating  the  question  as  if  it  were  the  subject  of  a  trial  at  law.  The  consequence 
has  been  a  somewtiat  singular  series  of  mistakes.  ''  It  appears,"  observes  Mr. 
Lofil,  ''  that  among  his  undisputed  poems,  these  translations  were  published  by 
Jaggard,  in  1609."  Here  are  two  assumptions,  of  which  one  seems  founded  on 
a  surmise  in  the  first  communication  of  Y.  Z.,  who  says,  ''  if  my  memory  does 
not  deceive  me,  the  Poems  of  Shakspeare  appeared  in  1609."  That  an  edition 
of  the  Passionate  Pilgrim  was  printed  between  the  years  1599  and  1612  is  certain, 
for  the  copy  of  1612  is  expressly  termed  the  third  edition  ;  but  that  this  impression 
took  place  in  1609,  is  a  conclusion  without  any  authority,  for,  as  we  have  re- 
marked before,  no  copy  of  this  date  has  yet  been  discovered.  Granting,  however, 
that  it  did  issue  in  this  year,  there  is  every  reason,  from  the  detail  already  given, 
to  affirm,  that  it  could  not  contain  the  translations  in  question,  and  was  probably 
nothing  more  than  a  re-impression  of  the  edition  of  1599. 

"  In  the  same  year"  (that  is  1609),  proceeds  Mr.  L.,  "  Heywood  makes  his 
claim."  Heywood  made  no  claim  until  1612;  yet,  continues  Mr.  L.,  this  he  does 
in  a  book  entitled  '  Britain's  Glory,'  published  by  the  very  same  Jaggard."  Now 
Heywood  wrote  no  book  entitled  ''  Britain's  Glory,"  an  assertion  which  seems  to 
be  verified  by  Mr.  Lofit  himself,  who  commences  the  next  paragraph  but  one  in 
the  following  terms : — ''  This  Britain's  Troy,  in  which  he  advances  his  claim  to 
these  translations,  seems  to  have  been  the  earliest  of  the  many  volumes  which 
he  published,"  a  sentence  which  almost  compels  us  to  consider  the  title  ''  Britain's 
Glory,"  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  as  a  typographical  error ;  but  it  is  remark- 
able that  neither  in  Britain's  Troy  is  this  claim  advanced,  nor  was  it  by  many 
instances  the  earliest  of  his  publications,  a  reference  to  the  Biographia  Bramatica 
exhibiting  not  less  than  five  of  his  productions  anterior  to  1609. 

These  inaccuracies  in  the  charge  and  defence  of  Shakspeare,  the  detection  of 
which  has  proved  an  unpleasant  task,  and  peculiarly  so  when  we  reflect,  that  to 
one  of  the  parties  and  to  his  family  the  venerable  bard  owes  many  obligations, 
will  induce  us  to  rely  with  greater  confidence  on  the  simple  truth,  as  developed 
in  the  letter  of  Heywood, — that  Shakspeare,  as  soon  as  he  was  made  acquainted 
with  the  fraudulent  attempt  of  Jaggard,  expressed  the  warmest  indignation  at 
his  conduct. 
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On  the  poetical  merit  of  the  Passionate  Pilgrim,  it  will  not  be  neressarj  to  say 
much ;  for,  as  the  best  and  preater  part  of  it  consists  of  pieces  in  the  sonnet  fonn . 
and  these  are  but  few,  the  skill  of  the  bard  in  this  difficult  species  of  composition 
will  more  properly  be  discussed  when  we  come  to  consider  the  Tahie  of  the  large 
collection  which  he  has  bequeathed  us  under  the  appellation  of  **  Sonnets.**  One, 
however,  of  the  pieces  which  form  the  Passionate  Pilgrim,  we  shall  extract,  not 
only  for  its  beauty  as  a  sonnet,  though  this  be  considerable,  but  as  it  makes  men- 
tion of  his  great  poetical  contemporary,  Edmund  Spenser,  for  whose  genius,  as 
might  naturally  be  expected,  he  appears  to  have  entertained  the  most  deep-4elt 
admiration : — 


"  ir  nnsic  and  tweet  poeto7  agree. 
At  tbey  mntt  needs,  the  sitter  and  the  brother, 
Then  matt  the  lore  be  great  'twixt  thee  and  me, 
Bacante  thou  loT'tt  the  one,  and  1  the  other. 
Dowtand  to  thee  is  dear,  whose  heavenly  touch 
Upon  the  lute  doth  ravish  human  tente ; 
Spenter  to  me,  whote  deep  conceit  it  tuch. 


At  patting  aU  conceit,  needs  no  defenee. 
Thou  lov'tt  to  hear  the  tweet  aselodiont  aoand. 
That  Ph<Bbut*  lute,  the  queen  oT  mntie,  nudies ; 
And  I  in  deep  delight  am  chieiy  drown*d. 
When  at  hituelf  to  tinging  he  betakes. 

One  god  is  god  of  b<Hh,  at  poett  feign ; 

One  knight  lovet  both,  and  both  in  thee  remain.* 


The  expression,  deep  conceit,  ''  seems  to  allude,"  remarks  Mr.  Malone,  *Mo  the 
*  Faery  Queen.'  If  so,  these  sonnets  were  not  written  till  after  ld90,  when  tlk* 
first  three  books  of  that  poem  were  published  ;**  a  conjecture  which  is  strongly 
corroborated  by  two  lines  from  Barnefield*s  **  Remembrance  of  some  English 
Poets,"  where  the  phrase  is  directly  applied  to  the  Faery  Queen : 

**  Live  Spenter !  ever,  in  thy  Faery  Queene ; 
Whose  like  (for  deep  conceit)  was  never  seene." 

The  remaining  portion  of  Shakspeare's  Poems  includes  the  '*  Sonnets"  and 
*^  A  Lover's  Complaint,"  which  were  printed  together  in  1609.  *  At  what  period 
they  were  written,  or  in  what  year  of  the  poet's  life  they  were  commenced,  has 
been  a  subject  of  much  controversy.  That  some  of  these  sonnets  were  alluded 
to  by  Meres  in  1508,  wlien  he  speaks  of  our  author  s  ^*  sugred  Sonnets  among  his 
private  friends,"  and  that  a  few  of  these  very  sonnets,  as  many,  at  least,  as  Jasz- 
gard  could  obtain,  were  published  by  him  the  following  year,  in  consequence  of 
this  notice,  appears  to  be  highly  probable;  hut  that  the  entire  collection,  as  pul>- 
lished  in  1609,  had  been^in  private  circulation  anterior  to  Meres's  pamphlet,  is  a 
position  not  easily  to  be  credited,  and  contrary,  indeed,  to  the  internal  evidenct' 
of  the  poems  themselves,  which  bear  no  trifling  testimony  of  having  been  written 
at  various  and  even  distant  periods ;  and  there  is  reason  to  think  in  the  space 
elapsing  between  the  years  1592  and  1609,  between  the  twenty-eighth  and  fort}- 
fifth  year  of  the  poet's  age. 

That  some  of  them  were  early  compositions,  and  produced  before  the  author 
had  acquired  any  extended  reputation,  may  be  inferred  from  the  subsequent  pas- 
sages. In  the  sixteenth  sonnet,  with  reference  to  his  own  poetry,  he  adopts  the 
expression  *'  my  pupil  pen ;"  and  in  the  thirty-second  he  petitions  his  mistress  to 
*'  vouchsafe"  him  *'  but  this  loving  thought," 

"  Had  my  friend's  muse  grown  with  this  growing  age, 
A  dearer  birth  than  this  his  love  had  brought 
To  march  in  ranks  of  better  equipage." 

A  small  portion  of  the  fame  and  property  which  he  afterwards  enjoyed,  could 
have  fallen  to  his  share  when  he  composed  the  thirty-seventh  sonnet,  the  purport 
of  which  is  to  declare,  that  though 

"  made  lame  by  fortune's  dearest  spite,** 

he  is  rich  in  the  perfections  of  his  mistress,  and  having  engrafted  his  love  to  her 
abundant  store,  ho  adds, 
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^  So  then  I  am  not  lame,  poor,  nor  despised.** 

There  is  much  reason  to  conclude,  however,  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
these  sonnets  was  written  after  the  bard  had  passed  the  meridian  of  his  life,  and 
during  the  ten  years  which  preceded  their  publication ;  consequently,  that  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  of  earlier  date,  they  were  the  amusement  of  his  leisure  from 
his  thirty-fifth  to  his  forty-fifth  year.  We  haye  been  led  to  this  result  from  the 
numerous  allusions  which  the  author  has  made,  in  these  poems,  to  the  effects  of 
time  on  his  person ;  and  though  these  may  be,  and  are  without  doubt,  exaggerated, 
yet  they  are  fully  adequate  to  prove  that  the  writer  could  no  longer  be  accounted 
young.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  hundred  and  thirty-eighth  sonnet,  which  was 
originally  printed  in  the  '' Passionate  Pilgrim,*'  contains  a  notice  of  this  kind:  — 

^  Thus  vainly  thinking  that  she  thinks  me  young. 
Although  she  knows  my  days  are  past  the  best ; " 

an  expression  which  well  accords  with  the  poet*s  then  period  of  life;  for  when 
Jaggard  surreptitiously  published  the  minor  collection,  Shakspeare  was  thirty-five 
years  old. 

Among  the  allusions  of  this  nature  in  his  '*  Sonnets,"  the  selection  of  a  few  will 
answer  our  purpose.    The  first  occurs  in  the  twenty-second  sonnet: — 

^  My  glass  shall  not  persuade  me  I  am  old, 
So  long  as  youth  and  thou  are  of  one  date.** 

The  two  next  are  still  more  explicit: 

**  But  when  my  glass  shows  me  myself  indeed, 

'Bated  and  chopp'd  with  tan'd  antiquity :  **  Son.  62. 

**  Against  my  love  shall  be,  as  1  am  now. 

With  time's  injurious  hand  crushM  and  overworn :  **       Son.  63. 

and  the  last  that  we  shall  give  completes  the  picture,  which  though  overcharged 
in  its  colouring,  must  be  allowed,  we  think,  to  reflect  some  lineaments  of  the 
truth : — 

"  That  time  or  year  thou  may*st  in  me  behold 
When  yellow  leaves,  or  none,  or  Tew,  do  hang 
Upon  those  boughs  which  shake  against  the  cold. 
Bare  ruin*d  choirs,  where  late  the  sweet  birds  sang. 
In  me  thou  seest  the  twilight  of  such  day, 

As  after  sun-set  fadeth  in  the  west 

In  me  thou  seest  the  glowing  of  such  fire. 

That  on  the  ashes  of  his  youth  doth  lie."  Son.  73. 

The  comparison  instituted  in  these  lines  between  the  bare  ruined  choir  of  a 
cathedral,  and  an  avenue  at  the  close  of  autumn,  has  given  origin  to  a  short  but 
very  elegantly  written  note  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  'Steevens.  "  This  image,**  he 
remarks,  '*  was  probably  suggested  to  Shakspeare  by  our  desolated  monasteries. 
The  resemblance  between  the  vaulting  of  a  Gothic  aisle,  and  an  avenue  of  trees 
whose  upper  branches  meet  and  form  an  arch  over-head  is  too  striking  not  to  be 
acknowledged.  When  the  roof  of  the  one  is  shattered,  and  the  boughs  of  the 
other  leafless,  the  comparison  becomes  yet  more  solemn  and  picturesque." 

On  the  principal  writers  of  this  minor  but  difficult  species  of  lyric  poetry,  to 
which  Shakspeare  could  have  recourse  in  his  own  language,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  enter  into  some  brief  criticism,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  progress  and  merit  of 
his  predecessors,  and  the  models  on  which  he  may  be  conceived  to  have  more 
peculiarly  founded  his  own  practice. 

The  rapid  introduction  of  Italian  poetry  into  our  country,  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  very  early  brought  with  it  a  taste  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
sonnet.  Before  1540,  Wyat  had  written  all  his  poems,  many  of  which  are  sonnets 
constructed  nearly  on  the  strictest  form  of  the  Italian  model ->  th^w.U\s\.^^\\Ski>f$^ 
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system  being  perfectly  correct,  while  the  sextant,  or  minor  system,  differs  only 
from  the  legitimate  type  by  closing  with  a  couplet.  The  poetical  value  of  these 
attempts,  however,  does  not,  either  in  versification  or  imagery,  transceod  medio^ 
crity,  and  are  greatly  inferior  to  the  productions,  in  the  same  department,  of  his 
accompished  friend,  the  gallant  but  unfortunate  Surrey.  The  sonnets  of  this 
elegantly  romantic  character,  which  were  published  in  1557,  deviate  still  further 
from  the  Italian  structure,  as  they  uniformly  consist  of  three  quatrains  in  alternate 
or  elegiac  verse,  and  these  terminated  by  a  couplet;  a  secession  from  the  laws  of 
legitimacy  which  is  amply  atoned  for  by  virtues  of  a  far  superior  order,  by 
aimplicity,  purity,  and  sweetness  of  expression,  by  unaffected  tenderness  of  sen- 
timent, and  by  vivid  powers  of  description.  To  this  unexaggerated  encomium  we 
must  add,  that  the  harmony  of  his  metre  is  often  truly  astonishing,  and  even,  in 
some  instances,  fully  equal  to  the  rhythm  of  the  present  age. 

Of  the  sonnets  of  Watson,  which  were  published  about  1581,  we  have  given  an 
opinion,  at  some  length,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  and  shall  merely  add  here, 
that  neither  in  their  structure,  nor  in  their  diction  or  imagery,  could  they  be,  or 
were  they,  models  for  our  author ;  and  are  indeed  greatly  inferior,  not  only  to 
the  sonnets  of  Shakspeare,  but  to  those  of  almost  everv  other  poet  of  his  day. 

The  sonnets  of  Sidney,  which  appeared  in  1591  under  the  title  of  ^'Astrophel 
and  Stella,**  exhibit  a  variety  of  metrical  arrangement;  a  few  which  rival,  and 
several  which  nearly  approach,  the  most  strict  Petrarcan  form.  The  octant  in 
Sidney  is  often  perfectly  correct,  while  the  sextant  presents  us  with  the  structure 
which,  though  not  very  common  in  Italian,  has  been,  since  his  time,  adopted 
more  frequently  than  any  other  by  our  own  poets;  that  is,  where  the  first  line 
and  the  third,  the  second  and  fourth,  *the  fifth  and  sixth,  rhyme  together;  with 
this  difference,  however,  that  the  moderns,  in  their  division  of  the  sextant,  have 
more  usually  jfollowed  the  example  of  Surrey  just  quoted,  in  forming  their  minor 
system  of  a  quatrain  and  a  couplet,  while  Sidney  more  correctly  distributes  it 
into  terzette* 

On  this  arrangement  is  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  Sidney's  sonnets  con- 
structed; but  the  most  pleasing  of  his  metrical  forms,  and  which  has  the  merit 
too  of  being  built  after  the  Italian  cast,  consists  in  the  Octant,  of  two  tetrachords 
of  disjunct  alternate  rhyme,  the  last  line  of  the  first  stanza  rhyming  to  the  first  of 
the  second;  and  in  the  Sextant,  of  a  structure  in  which  the  first  and  second,  the 
fourth  and  fifth,  and  the  third  and  sixth  verses  rhime.  Thus  has  he  formed  the 
following  exquisite  sonnet,  which  will  afford  no  inaccurate  idea  of  his  powers  in 
this  province  of  the  art: — 

^  O  kisse,  which  doest  those  ruddie  gemmes  impart, 
Orgemmes,  or  fruits  of  new-found  Paradise, 
Breathing  all  blisse  and  sweetning  to  the  heart, 
Teaching  dumbe  lips  a  nobler  exercise. 

O  kisse,  which  soules,  even  soules,  together  (yes 
By  linkes  of  Love,  and  only  Nature's  art : 
How  faine  would  I  paint  thee  to  all  men's  eyes, 
Or  of  thy  gills  at  least  shade  out  some  part. 

But  she  forbids :  with  blushing  words,  she  sayes. 
She  builds  her  fame  on  higher-seated  praise: 
But  my  heart  burnes,  1  cannot  silent  be. 

Then  since,  deare  life,  you  faine  would  have  me  peace, 
And  I,  mad  with  delight,  want  wit  to  cease. 
Stop  you  my  mouth  with  still  still  kissing  me."  San,  81. 

In  1592,  Daniel  produced  his  "Delia/*  including  fifty-seven  sonnets,  of  which 
only  two  follow  the  Italian  standard;  the  remainder  consisting  of  three  elegiac 
stanzas  and  a  closing  couplet.  They  display  many  beauties,  and  being  a  model 
of  easy  imitation,  have  met  with  numerous  copyists 
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Of  the  '^  Diana'*  of  Constable,  a  collection  of  sonnets  in  eight  decades,  we  have 
already,  if  we  consider  their  mediocrity,  given  a  sufficiently  copious  notice.  They 
were  published  in  1594,  and  were  soon  eclipsed  by  the  **Amoretti"  of  Spenser, 
a  series  of  eighty-eight  sonnets,  printed  about  the  year  1595.  These,  from  the 
singularity  of  their  construction,  which  not  only  deviates  from  the  Italian  costume, 
but  has  seldom  found  an  imitator,  require,  independent  of  their  poetic  value, 
peculiar  notice.  The  Spenserian  sonnet,  then,  consists  of  three  tetrachords  in 
alternate  rhyme;  the  last  line  of  the  first  t«trachord  rhyming  to  the  first  of  the 
second,  and  the  last  of  the  second  to  the  first  of  the  third,  and  the  whole  termi- 
nated by  a  couplet.  That  this  system  of  rhythm  often  flows  sweetly,  and  that  it 
is  often  the  vehicle  of  chaste  sentiment  and  beautiful  imagery  must,  in  justice, 
be  conceded  to  this  amiable  poet;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  necessary  to  add, 
that  it  is  occasionally  the  ihedium  of  quaintness  and  far-fetched  conceit.  A 
specimen,  however,  shall  be  subjoined,  of  which,  if  the  first  stanza  be  slightly 
tained  with  affectation,  the  remainder  will  be  pronounced,  as  well  in  melody  and 
simplicity  as  in  moral  beauty,  nearly  perfect. 

**  The  doubt  which  ye  misdeeme,  Tayre  Love,  is  vaine, 

That  fondly  feare  to  lose  your  liberty ; 

When,  losin^^  one,  two  liberties  ye  gaine, 

And  make  him  bond  that  bondage  earst  did  fly. 

Sweet  be  the  bands,  the  which  true  Love  doth  tye 

Without  constraynt,  or  dread  of  any  ill  : 

The  gentle  birde  feeles  no  captivity 

Within  her  cage ;  but  sings,  and  feeds  her  fiU. 

There  Pride  dare  not  approach,  nor  Discord  spill 

'I'he  league  twixt  them,  that  loyal  Love  hath  bound : 

But  simple  Truth,  and  nuitual  Good-will, 

Seeks,  with  sweet  Peace,  to  salve  each  others  wound  : 
There  Faith  doth  fearless  dwell  in  brazen  towre. 
And  spotlesse  Pleasure  builds  her  sacred  bowre."-—        Son.  65. 

Between  the  sonnets  of  Spenser  and  those  of  Drayton,  a  period  often  or  eleven 
years,  many  minor  bards,  such  as  Percy,  Barnes,  Barnefielde,  Griffin,  Smith,  etc. 
the  titles  of  whose  works  will  be  found  in  the  table  of  our  preceding  chapter,  were 
induced  to  cultivate,  and  sometimes  with  tolerable  success,  this  difficult  little 
poem ;  nor  are  there  wanting,  during  this  period,  some  elegant  examples  of  the 
sonnet  interpersed  through  the  works  of  writers  of  a  higher  rank,  as,  for  instance, 
Googe,  Gascoigne,  Raleigh,  Breton,  and  Lodge;  but  we  shall  close  this  criticism 
with  a  few  remarks  on  the  sonnets  of  the  once  popular  poet  whose  productions  of 
this  kind  immediately  preceded  the  collection  of  Shakspeare  in  1609. 

The  sonnets  of  Drayton  which,  in  number  sixty-three,  were  published  under 
the  title  of  *'  Ideas,''  in  1605,  8vo,  are,  for  the  most  part,  written  on  the  plan  of 
Daniel.  Fifty-two  exhibit  three  four-lined  stanzas,  in  alternate  rhyme,  com- 
pleted by  a  couplet;  and  eleven  consist  of  three  q^uatrains  with  two  verses  of 
immediate,  interposed  between  two  verses  of  disjunct  rhyme,  and  a  terminating 
couplet.  The  versification  of  Drayton  in  these  pieces  is  sufficiently  smooth,  and 
the  sentiment  is  sometimes  natural  and  pleasing,  though  too  often  injured  by  an 
ill-judged  display  of  wit  and  point.  With  the  exception,  also,  of  two  sonnets 
addressed  to  the  River  Anker,  they  possess  little  of  what  can  be  termed  descriptive 
poetry. 

It  now  remains  to  ascertain  to  which  of  these  writers  of  the  sonnet  Shakspeare 
chiefly  directed  his  attention,  in  choosing  a  model  for  his  own  compositions. 
Dr.  Sewell  and  Mr.  Chalmers  contend  that,  in  emulation  of  Spenser,  he  took  the 
''Amoretti"  of  that  poet  for  his  guide;  but  though  we  admit  that  he  was  an 
avowed  admirer  of  the  Faery  Queen,  and  that  the  publication  of  the  Amoretti  in 
1595  might  still  further  strengthen  his  attachment  to  this  species  of  lyric  poesy, 
yet  we  cannot  accede  to  their  position.  The  structure,  indeed,  of  the  Spenserian 
sonnet  is,  with  the  exception  of  a  closing  couplet,  totally  different  from  Sluik- 
speare*s ;  nor  arc  their  style  and  diction  less  dissimilar. 
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If  we  revert,  however,  to  the  soDnets  of  Daniel,  which  were  published  in 
^  1592,  we  shall  there  find,  as  Mr.  Malppe  had  previously  remarked,  the  pro- 
totype of  Shakspeare's  amafbry  verse.  IndeednoTlouBt  can  anse,  when  we 
recollect,  that  all  Daniel's  sonnets,  save  two,  are  composed  of  three  quatrains 
in  alternate  rhyme  and  a  couplet,  and  that  all  Shakspeare's,  one  hundred  and 
fifty-four  in  number,  are,  if  we  except  a  single  instance,  *  of  a  similar  de- 
scription. There  is,  also,  in  Daniel,  much  of  that  tissue  of  abstract  thought, 
and  that  reiteration  of  words,  which  so  remarkably  distinguish  the  sonnets  of 
our  bard. 

There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  none  of  Shakspeare's  sonnets  were  written 
before  the  appearance  of  DanieFs  ''Delia.'*  A  few  in  the  Passionate  Pilgrim 
seem,  as  hath  been  observed,  to  have  been  suggested  during  the  composition 
of  the  Venus  and  Adonis,  and  were  probably  penned  in  the  interval  elapsing 
between  the  publication  of  the  Delia  in  1592,  and  of  the  Venus  and  Adonis  in 
1593 ;  for,  though  the  earliest  of  his  sonnets,  they  are  still  cast  in  the  very  mould 
which  Daniel  had  constructed. 

The  difficulties,  however,  which  attend  the  ascertainment  of  Shakspeare's  model 
in  these  compositions,  are  nothing  when  compared  to  those  which  surround  the 
enquiry  as  to  the  person  to  whom  they  are  addressed.  An  almost  impenetrable 
darkness  rests  on  the  question,  and  no  effort  has  hitherto,  in  the  smallest  degree, 
tended  to  disperse  the  gloom. 

When  Thomas  Thorpe  published  our  authors  sonnets  in  1609,  he  accompanied 
them  with  the  following  mysterious  dedication : — 

**  To  Uie  Only  Begetter 

OrTliese  Ensuing  Sonneta, 

Mr.  W.  H. 

All  Happiness 

And  That  Eternity  Promised 

By  Our  Ever-Living  Poet 

Wisheth  The 
VVell-Wisbing  Adventurer 

in  Setting  Forth,  T.  T. 

On  the  first  perusal  of  this  address,  the  import  would  seem  to  be,  that  Mr.  W. 
H.  had  been  the  sole  object  of  Shakspeare's  poetry,  and  of  the  eternity  promised 
by  the  bard.  But  a  little  attention  to  the  language  of  the  times  in  which  it  was 
written,  will  induce  us  to  correct  this  conclusion;  for  as  a  part  of  our  author's 
sonnets  is  most  certainly  addressed  to  a  female,  it  is  evident  that  W.  H.  could 
not  be  the  only  begetter  of  them  in  the  sense  which  primarily  suggests  itself.  For 
the  true  meaning  of  the  word  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Chalmers,  who  observes, 
on  the  authority  of  Minsheu's  Dictionary  of  1616,  that  one  sense  of  the  verb  to 
beget  is  there  given  to  bring  forth. 

"  W.  H.,  beconlinues,  **  was  the  bringer  forth  of  the  Sonnets.  Beffei  is  derived  by  SkiDoej 
from  the  A.  8.  begetian,  oblinere.  Johnson  adopts  this  derivation,  and  sense  :  so  that  begetter ^ 
in  the  quaint  language  of  Thorpe,  the  Bookseller,  Pistol,  the  ancient,  and  such  aflecled  persons, 
signiGed  the  obtamer;  &$' to  get,  and  getter,  in  the  present  day,  means  obtain  and  obtamer,  or  to 
procure,  and  the  procurer." 

We  must  infer,  therefore,  from  this  explanation  of  the  word,  that  Mr.  W. 
H.  had  influence  enough  to  obtain  the  manuscript  from  the  poet,  and  that  he 
lodged  it  in  Thorpe's  hands  for  the  purpose  of  publication,  a  favour  which  the 
bookseller  returned,  by  wishing  him  all  happiness,  and  that  eternity  which  had 
been  promised  by  the  bard,  in  such  glowing  colours,  to  another,  namely,  to  one 
of  the  immediate  subjects  of  his  sonnets. 
That  this  is  the  only  rational  meaning  which  can  be  annexed  to  the  word 
promised,"  will  appear,  when  we  reflect  that  for  Thorpe  to  have  w  ished  W. 

•  Soouct  126.    It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  Sonnet  146,  though  in  alternate  verse,  and  Ut- 
imni^tcd  by  a  couplet,  is  in  the  octo-igpllable  measure. 
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H.  the  eternity  which  had  been  promised  him  by  an  ever-living  poet,  veould  have 
been  not  only  superfluous,  but  downright  nonsense:  the  eternity  of  an  ever-living 
poet  must  necessarily  ensue,  and  was  a  proper  subject  of  congratulation,  but  not 
of  wishing  or  of  hope. 

It  appears  also  that  this  dedication  was  understood  in  the  same  light  by  some  of 
the  earlier  editors  of  the  sonnets.  Cotes,  it  is  tme,  republished  them  in  1640 
without  a  commentary;  but  when  Gildon  re-printed  them  in  1710,  he  gives  it  as 
his  opinion  thatthey  were  ''all  of  them  in  praise  of  his  mistress ;"  and  Dr.  Sewell, 
when  he  edited  them  in  1728,  had  embraced  a  similar  idea,  for  he  tells  us,  in 
reference  to  our  author's  example,  that  ''A  young  muse  must  have  a  mistress^ 
to  play  oil  the  beginning  of  fancy;  nothing  being  so  apt  to  elevate  the  soul  to  a 
pitch  of  poetry,  as  the  passion  of  love.*' 

The  conclusion  of  these  editors  remained  undisputed  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  when  Mr.  Malone,  in  1780,  published  his  Supplement  to  the  Edition  of 
Shakspeare's  Plays  of  1778,  which  includes  the  Sonnets  of  the  poet,  accompanied 
by  his  own  notes,  and  those  of  his  friends.  Here,  beside  the  opinion  which  he 
has  himself  avowed,  he  has  given  the  conjectures  of  Dr.  Farmer,  and  Mr.  Tyr- 
whitt,  and  the  decision  of  Mr.  Steevens. 

All  these  gentlemen  concur  in  believing,  that  more  than  'one  hundred  of  our 
author's  sonnets  are  addressed  to  a  male  object.  Dr.  Farmer,  influenced  by  the 
initials  in  the  dedication,  supposes,  that  Mr.  William  Harte,  the  poet's  nephew, 
was  the  object  in  question ;  but  a  reference  to  the  Stratford  Register  completely 
overturns  this  hypothesis,  for  it  there  appears,  that  William,  eldest  son  of 
William  Harte,  wno  married  Shakspeare's  Sister  Joan,  was  baptized  August  28th, 
1600,  and  consequently  could  not  be  even  in  e^tence  when  the  greater  part  of 
these  compositions  were  written. 

Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  founding  his  conjecture  on  a  line  in  the  twentieth  sonnet,  which 
is  thus  printed  in  the  old  copy, 

"  A  man  in  hew  all  Hewe  in  his  controlling  ,*^ 

conceives  that  the  letters  W.  H.  were  intended  to  imply  William  Hughes.  If 
we  recollect,  however,  our  bard's  uncontrollable  passion  for  playing  upon  words; 
that  hew  frequently  meant,  in  the  usage  of  his  time,  mien  and  appearance,  as 
well  as  tint,  and  that  Daniel,  who  was  probably  his  archetype  in  these  pieces,  has 
spelt  it  in  the  same  way,  and  once,  if  not  oftener,  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  with 
a  capital,  we  shall  not  feel  inclined  to  place  such  reliance  on  this  supposition. 

When  Mr.  Steevens,  in  1766,  annexed  a  reprint  of  the  sonnets  to  Shakspeare's 
plays,  from  the  quarto  editions,  he  hazarded  no  observations  on  their  scope  or 
origin;  but  in  Malone's  Supplement  (vol.  i,  p.  596),  he  ventured,  in  a  note  on 
the  twentieth  sonnet,  to  declare  his  conviction  that  it  was  addressed  to  a  male 
object. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Malone,  in  the  Supplement  just  mentioned  (vol.  i.  p.  579],  after 
specifying  his  concurrence  in  the  conjecture  of  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  adds — '*  To  this  per- 
son, whoever  he  was,  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  following  poems  are  ad- 
dressed ;  the  remaining  twenty-eight  are  addressed  to  a  lady." 

Thus  the  matter  rested  on  the  decision  of  these  four  celebrated  commentators, 
who  were  uniform  in  asserting  their  belief,  that  Shakspeare  had  addressed  the 
greater  part  of  his  sonnets  to  a  man,  when  Mr.  George  Chalmers,  in  1799,  in  his 
*'  Apology  for  the  Believers  in  the  Shakspeare  Papers,"  attempted  to  overturn  their 
conclusion,  by  endeavouring  to  prove  that  the  whole  of  the  Sonnets  had  been  ad- 
dressed by  Shakspeare  to  Queen  Elizabeth;  a  position  which  he  labours  to 
strengthen,  by  additional  research,  in  his  '*  Supplemental  Apology"  of  1799 ! 

That  Mr.  Chalmers,  however,  notwithstanding  all  his  industry  and  ingenuity, 
has  failed  in  establishing  his  point,  must  be  the  acknowledgment  of  every  one  who 
has  perused  the  sonnets  with  attention.  Indeed  the  phraseology  of  Shakspeare  so 
positively  indicates  a  male  object^  that,  if  it  cannot,  in  this  respect,  be  tq\v(^«^^\!^> 
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yve  may  venture  to  assert,  that  no  language,  however  explicit,  is  eotitled  to  con- 
fidence. Nothing  but  extreme  carelessness  could  have  inauced  Gildoo  and  Sewell 
to  conceive  that  the  prior  part  of  these  sonnets  was  directed  to  afommU^  and  even 
Mr.  Chalmers  himself  is  compelled  to  convert  his  Queen  into  a  man^  before  he  can 
give  any  plausibility  to  his  hypothesis.  That  Elizabeth,  in  her  capacity  of  a  sove- 
reign, was  frequently  addressed  in  language  strictly  applicable  to  the  ma^ sex,  is 
very  true,  and  such  has  been  the  custom  to  almost  every  female  sonereigm;  but 
that  she  should  be  thus  metamorphosed,  for  the  express  purpose  of  wooing  her  by 
amatory  sonnets,  is  a  position  which  cannot  be  expected  to  obtain  credit. 

The  question  then  returns  upon  us,  To  whom  are  these  sonnets  addressed? 
We  agree  with  Farmer,  Tyrwhitt,  Steevens,  and  Malone,  in  thinking  the  object 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  sonnets  to  have  been  of  the  male  sex ;  but,  for  the  reasons 
already  assigned,  we  cannot  concede  that  either  Harte  or  Hughes  was  the  indi- 
vidual. 

If  we  may  be  allowed,  in  our  turn,  to  conjecture,  we  would  fix  upon  Lord 
Southampton  as  the  subject  of  Shakspeare's  sonnets,  from  the  first  to  the  hundredth 
and  twenty-sixth,  inclusive. 

Before  we  enter,  however,  on  the  quotation  of  such  passages  as  are  calcukted 
to  give  probability  to  our  conclusion,  it  will  be  necessary  to  show  that,  in  the  age 
of  Shakspeare,  the  language  of  love  and  friendship  was  mutually  convertible. 
The  terms  lover  and  love,  indeed,  were  as  often  applied  to  those  of  the  same  sex 
wlio  had  an  esteem  for  each  other,  as  they  are  now  exclusively  directed  to  express 
the  love  of  the  male  for  the  female.  Thus,  for  instance,  Ben  Johnson  subscribes 
himself  the  lover  of  Camden,  and  tells  Dr.  Donne,  at  the  close  of  a  letter  to  him, 
that  he  is  his  '*  ever  true  lover;*'  and  with  the  same  import,  Drayton,  in  a  letter 
to  Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  informs  him,  that  Mr.  Joseph  Davis  is  in  love  with 
him.  Shakspeare,  in  his  Dramas,  frequently  adopts  the  same  phraseology  in  ei- 
pressing  the  relations  of  friendship  :  Portia,  for  example,  in  the  Merchant  of  Ve- 
nice, speakingof  Antonio,  says, 


"  this  Antonio, 


Being  the  bosom  lover  of  my  lord : 

and  in  Coriolanus,  Mcnenius  exclaims, 

I  tell  thee,  fellow, 


Thy  general  is  my  lover :  ** 

but  it  is  to  his  poems  that  we  must  refer  for  a  complete  and  extensive  proof  of  this 
perplexing  ambiguity  of  diction,  which  will  gradually  unfold  itself  as  we  proceed 
to  quote  instances  in  support  of  Lord  Southampton's  being  the  subject  of  his 
muse. 

That  Shakpeare  was,  at  the  same  time,  attached  by  friendship,  and  by  love; 
that,  according  to  the  fashion  of  his  age,  he  employed  the  same  epithet  for  both, 
though,  in  one  instance,  at  least,  he  has  accurately  distinguished  the  sexes,  posi- 
tively appears  from  the  opening  stanza  of  a  sonnet  in  the  Passionate  Pilgrim  of 
1599:  — 

**  Two  iovea  I  have  of  comfort  and  despair. 
Which  like  two  spirits  do  suggest  me  still ; 
The  better  angel  is  a  man  right  fair, 
The  worser  spirit  a  womoHf  coloured  ill." 

That  this  better  angel  was  Lord  Southampton,  and  that  to  him  was  addressed 
the  number  of  sonnets  mentioned  above,  we  shall  now  endeavour  to  substantiate. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  striking  proofs  of  this  position,  is  the  hitherto  unnoticed 
fact,  that  the  language  of  the  Dedication  to  the  Rape  of  Lucrece,  and  that  of  part 
of  the  twenty-sixth  sonnet,  are  almost  precisely  the  same. 

The  Dedication  runs  thus :  — ''  The  love  I  dedicate  to  your  Lordship  is  without 
end;  — The  warrant  I  have  of  your  honourable  disposition,  not  the  worth  of  my 
untutored  Jines,  makes  it  assured  of  acceptance.    What  I  have  done  ts  yours. 
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what  I  have  to  do  is  yours;  being  part  in  all  I  have  devoted  yours.    Were  my 
worth  greater,  my  duty  would  shew  greater." 
The  sonnet  ia  as  follows : 

**  Lord  qf  mp  lovt,  to  whom  in  ▼•ssalage 
Thy  merit  hath  my  daty  stroo^y  knit, 
To  thee  1  tend  this  written  emhasaape, 
To  witness  duty,  not  to  show  my  wit, 
Duty  so  great,  which  wit  so  poor  as  mine 
May  make  seem  hare,  in  wanting  words  to  show  it.*^ 

Here,  in  the  first  place,  it  may  be  observed,  that  in  his  prose,  as  well  as  in  his 
verse,  our  author  uses  the  same  amatory  language;  for  he  opens  the  dedication  to 
His  Lordship  with  the  assurance  that  **  his  love  for  him  is  without  end."  In  cor- 
respondence with  this  declaration,  the  sonnet  commences  with  this  remarkable 
expression,  — "  Lord  of  my  love;"  while  the  residue  tells  us,  in  exact  conformity 
with  the  prose  address,  his  high  sense  of  His  Lordship's  merit  and  his  own  un- 
worthiness. 

That  no  doubt  may  remain  of  the  meaning  and  direction  of  this  phraseology,  we 
shall  bring  forward  a  few  lines  from  the  llOth  sonnet,  which  uniting  the  lan- 
guage of  both  the  passages  just  quoted,  most  incontrovertibly  designate  the  sex, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  we  think,  the  individual  to  whom  they  are  addressed :  — 


"My  best  of  love, 


Now  all  is  done,  save  wliat  shall  have  no  end : 
Mine  appetite  I  never  more  will  grind 
On  newer  proof,  to  try  an  older  fViend, 
A  God  in  love,  to  whom  J  am  confin*d." 

Before  we  proceed  any  further,  however,  it  may  be  necessary  to  obviate  an  ob- 
jection to  our  hypothesis  which  must  immediately  suggest  itself.  It  will  be  said, 
that  the  first  seventeen  sonnets  are  written  for  the  sole  purpose  of  persuading  their 
object  to  marry,  and  how  could  this  exhortation  be  applicable  to  Lord  Southampton, 
who,  from  the  year  1594  to  the  year  1599^  was  the  devoted  admirer  of  the  fair 
Mrs.  Varnon  ? 

To  remove  this  apparent  incongruity,  we  have  only  to  recollect,  that  His  Lord- 
ship's attachment  to  his  mistress  met  with  the  most  decided  and  relentless  oppo- 
sition from  the  Queen ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  infer,  from  the  voluntary 
absences  of  the  Earl  in  the  years  1597  and  1598,  and  the  extreme  distress  of  his 
mistress  on  these  occasions,  that  the  connection  had  been  twice  given  up,  on  his 
part,  in  deference  to  the  will  of  his  capricious  sovereign. 

Shakspeare,  when  his  friend  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  was  first  smitten  with  the 
charms  of  Elizabeth  Vernon,  was  high  in  His  Lordship's  confidence  and  favour, 
as  the  dedication  of  his  Lucrece,  at  this  period,  fully  evinces.  We  also  know,  that 
the  Earl  was  very  indignant  at  the  interference  of  the  Queen ;  that  he  very  re- 
luctantly submitted  for  some  years  to  her  cruel  restrictions  in  this  affair ;  and  if, 
in  conformity  with  his  constitutional  irritability  of  temper,  and  the  natural  im- 
pulse of  passion  on  such  a  subject,  we  merely  admit,  his  having  declared  what 
every  lover  would  be  tempted  to  utter  on  the  occasion,  that  if  he  could  not  marry 
the  object  of  his  choice,  he  would  die  single,"  a  complete  key  will  be  given  to 
what  has  hitherto  proved  inexplicable. 

It  immediately,  indeed,  and  most  satisfactorily  accounts  for  four  circumstances, 
not  to  be  explained  on  any  other  plan.  It  affords,  in  the  first  place,  an  easy  and 
natural  clue  to  the  poet's  expostulatory  language,  who,  being  ardently  attached  to 
his  patron,  wished,  of  course,  to  see  him  happy  either  in  the  possession  of  his  first 
choice  or  in  the  arms  of  a  second,  and,  therefore,  reprobates,  in  strong  terms, 
such  a  premature  vow  of  celibacy :  it  gives  in  the  second  place,  an  adequate  so- 
lution of  thequestion,,why  so  few  asonly  seventeen  sonnets,land  these  the  earliest  in 
the  collection,  are  employed  to  enforce  the  argument?  for  when  His  Lordship, 
on  his  return  to  London  from  the  Continent  in  1598,  embrace  Wv^  x^^k^nSCl^s^  ^V 
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marrying  his  mistress,  notwithstanding  the  continued  opposition  or  the  Queen,  all 
ground  for  further  expostulation  was  instantly  withdrawn.  These  fleyenteen 
sonnets,  therefore,  were  written  between  the  years  1594  and  1598,  and  were  con- 
sequently among  those  noticed  by  Meres  in  1598,  as  in  private  circulation :  in 
the  third  place,  it  assigns  a  sufficient  motive  for  withholding  from  public  view, 
until  after  the  death  of  the  Queen,  a  collection  of  which  part  was  written  to 
counteract  her  known  wishes,  by  exciting  the  Earl  to  form  an  early  and  in- 
dependent choice :  and  in  the  fourth  place,  it  furnishes  a  cogent  reason  why 
Jaggard,  in  his  surreptitious  edition  of  the  Passionate  Pilgrim  in  1599,  did 
not  dare  to  publish  any  of  these  sonnets,  at  a  time  when  Southampton  and 
his  lady  were  imprisoned  by  the  enraged  Elizabeth,  as  a  punishment  for  their 
clandestine  union. 

Having  thus,  satisfactorily  as  we  think,  not  only  removed  the  objection  but 
strikingly  corroborated  the  argument  through  the  medium  of  our  defence,  we 
shall  select  a  few  passages  from  these  initiatory  sonnets  in  order  still  further  to 
show  the  mascuHne  nature  of  their  object,  and  to  give  a  specimen  of  the  poet's 
expostulatory  freedom : — 

**  — —  Where  is  ake  to  fairy  whoiie  um-^at*d  ¥)wmb 
Disdains  the  tillage  of  ikp  kuohandry  t  ' 
Or  who  is  A«  so  fond,  wiU  be  the  tomb 
or  hit  self-Inve,  to  stop  posterity."  Sommtt  S. 

Uolook^d  on  diest,  unless  thou  get  a  tonj*  Son.  7. 

**  The  world  will  be  thy  widow  and  still  weep- 
No  love  toward  others  in  that  bosom  sits. 
That  on  kimte(fmicih  marderoos  shame  oommits.**  Son.  9. 

•*  —    —    —    —  Dear  my  love,  you  know, 
You  had  a  father ;  let  pour  ton  tag  to.**  Son,  18. 

^  Now  stand  you  on  the  top  of  happy  hoars ; 
And  many  maiden  garlands  yet  unset, 
With  virtuous  wish  would  bear  you  living  flower  a. ^         Son,  16. 

If  more  instances  were  wanting  to  prove  that  Shakspeare*s  object  was  a  male 
friend,  a  multitude  might  be  quoted  from  the  remaining  sonnets;  we  shall  content 
ourselves,  however,  with  adding  a  few  to  those  already  given  from  the  first  se- 
venteen :— 

**  O  carve  not  with  thy  hours  my  lovers  fair  brow, 
Nor  draw  no  lines  there  with  thine  antique  pen ; 
Him  in  thy  course  untainted  do  allow. 
For  beauty's  pattern  to  tucceeding  men.  Son,  19. 

**  Hit  beauty  shall  in  these  black  lines  be  seen, 

And  they  shall  live,  and  he  in  them  still  green.**  Son,  63. 

The  reference  to  sonnet  67  will  spare  further  quotation,  as  it  must  prove,  against 
all  the  efforts  of  sophistry,  the  sex  for  which  we  contend. 

The  subsequent  sonnets,  likewise,  as  far  as  the  hundred  and  twenty-seventh,  which 
appear  to  have  been  written  at  various  periods  anterior  to  1609,  not  only  bear  the 
strongest  additional  testimony  to  the  mascularity  of  the  person  addressed,  but  in 
several  instances  clearly  evince  the  nature  of  the  affection  borne  to  him,  which 
without  any  doubt  consisted  solely  of  ardent  friendship  and  intellectual  adoration. 
Two  entire  sonnets  (the  31st  and  the  74th),  indeed,  are  dedicated  to  the  ex- 
pression of  these  sentiments,  in  the  first  of  which  he  tells  his  noble  patron,  that 
he  had  absorbed  in  his  own  person  all  the  friendship  which  he  (Shakspeare)  had 
ever  borne  to  the  living  or  the  dead,  and  he  finely  terms  this  attachment  ^'  reli- 
gious love." 

That  Shakspeare  looked  up  to  his  friend  not  only  with  admiration  and  gratitude. 
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but  with  revereoce  and  homage  and,  consequently,  that  neither  William  Harfe 
nor  William  Hughes,  nor  any  person  of  his  own  rank  in  society  could  be  the  sul  - 
ject  of  his  verse  ,  must  be  evident  from  the  passages  already  adduced,  and  will  be 
still  more  so,  when  we  weigh  the  import  of  the  following  extracts. 

We  are  told,  in  the  seventy-eighth  sonnet,  what,  indeed,  we  might  have  supposed 
from  the  Earl's  well-known  munificence  to  literary  men,  that  he  was  the  theme 
of  every  muse;  and  it  is  added,  that  his  patronage  gave  dignity  to  learning,  and 
majesty  to  grace. 

In  his  ninety-first  sonnet  the  poet  informs  us,  that  he  values  the  aflection  of 
his  friend  more  than  riches,  birth,  or  splendour,  finishing  his  eulogium  by  assert- 
ing that  he  was  not  his  peculiar  boast,  but  the  pride  of  all  men : 

**  Thy  love  is  better  than  high  birth  to  me, 
Richer  than  wealth,  prouder  than  garment*^  cost, 
Of  more  delight  than  hawks  or  horses  be. 
And  haying  thee,  of  all  men's  pride  I  boast." 

But  in  terms  the  most  emphatic  and  explicit  does  he  point  to  his  object,  in 
the  Sonnet  101,  distinctly  marking  the  sex,  the  dignity,  the  rank,  and  moral 
virtue  of  his  friend :  to  whom  can  this  sonnet,  or  indeed  all  the  passages  which 
we  have  cited  apply,  if  not  to  Lord  Southampton,  the  bosom-friend,  the  munifi- 
cent patron  of  Shakspeare,  the  noble,  the  elegant,  the  brave,  the  protector  of 
literature  and  the  theme  of  many  a  song.  And  let  it  be  remembered,  that  if  the 
hundredth  and  first  sonnet  be  justly  ascribed  to  Lord  Southampton,  or  if  any  one 
of  the  passages  which  we  have  adduced,  be  fairly  applicable  to  him,  the  whole  of 
the  hundred  and  twenty-six  sonnets  must  necessarily  apply  to  the  same  indivi- 
dual, for  the  poet  has  more  than  once  affirmed  this  to  have  been  his  plan  and 
object : 

^  Why  write  I  still  all  one,  ever  the  same— 
That  every  word  doth  almost  tell  my  name.  Stm,  70. 

—  '*  all  alike  my  songs,  and  praises  be 

To  one,  of  one,  still  such  and  ever  so.*'  Son.  105. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  the  opening  and  closing  sonnet  of  the  collection  which 
we  conceive  to  be  exclusively  devoted  to  Lord  Southampton,  admit  neither  of  re- 
concilement with  each  other,  nor  with  the  hypothesis  which  we  wish  to  establish. 
This  discrepancy,  however,  will  altogether  vanish,  if  we  compare  the  import  of 
these  sonnets  with  that  of  two  others  of  the  same  series. 

It  will  be  allowed  that  the  expressions,  **  the  world's  fresh  ornament,*'  the 
**  only  herald  to  the  gaudy  spring,"  and  the  epithets  '*  tender  churl,"  in  the  first 
sonnet,  may  with  great  propriety  be  applied  to  a  young  nobleman  of  twenty-one, 
just  entering  on  a  public  and  splendid  career ;  but,  if  it  be  true,  that  these  sonnets 
were  written  at  various  times,  between  the  years  1594  and  1609,  how  comes  it, 
that  in  the  hundred  and  twenty-sixth,  the  last  addressed  to  his  patron,  he  still 
uses  an  equally  youthful  designation;  and  terms  him  '^  my  lovely  boy,"  an  appel- 
lation certainly  not  then  adapted  to  His  Lordship,  who,  in  1609,  was  in  his  thirty- 
sixth  year? 

That  the  sonnets  were  written  at  diflerent  periods,  he  tells  us  in  an  epology  to 
his  noble  friend  for  not  addressing  him  so  frequently  as  he  used  to  do  at  the  com- 
mencement of  their  intimacy,  assigning  as  a  reason,  that  as  he  was  now  the  theme 
of  various  other  poets,  such  addresses  must  have  lost  their  zest. — Vide  Sonnet  102. 

The  mystery  arising  from  the  use  of  the  juvenile  epithets,  he  completely  clears 
up  in  his  hundred  and  eighth  sonnet,  where  he  says,  that  having  exhausted  every 
figure  to  express  his  patron's  merit  and  his  own  affection,  he  is  compelled  to  say 
the  same  things  over  again  ;  that  he  is  determined  to  consider  him  as  young  as 
when  '^  he  first  hallowed  his  fair  name ;"  that  friendship,  in  fact,  weighs  not  tlie 
advance  of  life,  but  adheres  to  its  first  conception,  when  youth  and  beauty  clothed 
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the  object  of  its  regard.    In  pursuance  of  this  determination,  he  etUs  him,  in 
this  very  sonnet,  **  sweet  boy." 

In  conformity  with  this  resolution  of  considering  his  friend  as  endowed  whilst 
he  lives  with  perpetual  youth,  he  closes  his  sonnets  to  him,  not  only  with  the  re- 
petition of  the  juvenile  epithet  "boy,**  but  he  positively  assures  him  that  he  has 
*^  time  in  his  power,*'  that  **  he  grows  by  waning,'*  and  that  *^  nature,  as  he  goes 
onward,  still  plucks  him  back,  in  order  to  disgrace  time."  The  conceit  is  some- 
what puerile,  though  clearly  explanatory  of  the  systematic  intention  of  the  poet: — 

**  O  thou,  my  lovely  boy,  who  in  thy  power 
Dost  hold  iime*8  fickle  glass,  his  fickle  hour ; 
Who  hast  by  wtning  grown,  and  therein  sbow^ 
Thy  lovers  withering,  as  thy  sweet  self  grow'st ; 
If  nature^  sovereign  mistress  over  wrack. 
As  thou  goest  onwards,  still  will  pluck  thee  baekf 
She  keeps  thee  to  this  purpose,  that  her  skill 
May  time  disgrace,  and  wretched  minutes  kill.** 

He  terminates  this  sonnet,  however,  and  his  series  of  poetical  addresses  to 
Lord  Southampton,  with  a  powerful  corrective  of  all  flattery,  in  reminding  him 
that  although  nature  '^  may  detain,*'  she  cannot  ^^  keep  her  treasure,**  and  tbuit  he 
must  ultimately  yield  to  death. 

We  must  also  observe,  that  the  poet  has  marked  the  termination  of  these  son- 
nets to  his  friend,  not  only  by  the  solemn  nature  of  the  concluding  sentiment,  but 
by  a  striking  deviation  from  the  customary  form  of  his  composition  in  these  pieces; 
the  closing  poem  not  being  constructed  with  alternate  rhymes,  but  consisting  of  sii 
couplets  I 

After  thus  attempting,  at  considerable  length,  and  we  trust  with  some  success, 
to  solve  a  mystery  hitherto  deemed  inexplicable,  we  shall  offer  but  a  few  observa- 
tions on  the  object  of  the  remaining  twenty-eight  sonnets. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  true,  as  Mr.  Malone  has  asserted,  that  they  are  all 
addressed  to  a  female.  Two,  at  least,  have  not  the  slightest  reference  to  any  in- 
dividual; the  hundred  and  twenty-ninth  sonnet  being  a  general  and  moral  decla- 
mation on  the  misery  resulting  from  sensual  love,  and  the  hundred  and  forty- 
sixth,  an  address  to  his  own  soul  of  a  somewhat  severe  and  religious  cast. 

Of  the  residue,  four  have  no  very  determinate  application,  and  to  whom  the 
twenty-two  are  dedicated,  is  not  now  to  be  ascertained,  and,  if  it  were,  not  worth  the 
enquiry ;  for,  a  more  worthless  character,  or  described  as  such  in  stronger  terms, 
no  poet  ever  drew.  We  much  wish,  indeed,  these  sonnets  had  never  been  pub- 
lished, or  that  their  subject  could  be  proved  to  have  been  perfectly  ideal.  We  are 
the  more  willing  to  consider  them  in  this  light,  since,  if  we  dismiss  these  con- 
fessional sonnets,  not  the  slightest  moral  stain  can  rest  on  the  character  of  Shak- 
speare ;  as  the  frolic  in  Sir  Thomas  Lucy's  park,  from  his  youth,  and  the  cii^ 
cumstances  attending  it,  must  be  deemed  altogether  venial.  It  is  very  improba- 
ble, also,  that  any  poet  should  publish  such  an  open  confession  of  his  own  cul- 
pability. 

Of  the  grossly  meretricious  conduct  of  his  mistress,  of  whose  personal  charms 
and  accomplishments  we  know  nothing  more  than  that  she  had  black  eyes,  black 
hair,  and  could  play  on  the  virginal,  Sonnets  137,  142,  and  144,  bear  the  most 
indubitable  evidence.  Well,; therefore,  might  the  poet  term  her  his  *'  false  plague,** 
his  **•  worser  spirit,**  his  *'  female  evil,**  and  his  *'bad  angel;**  well  might  he  tell 
her,  notwithstanding  the  colour  of  her  eyes  and  hair, 

^  Thy  black  is  fairest  in  my  judgments  place  ; 

In  nothing  art  thou  black,  save  in  thy  deeds."  Son.  131. 

^  For  1  have  sworn  thee  fair,  and  thought  thee  bright. 

Who  art  as  black  as  hell,  as  dark  as  night."  Son.  147. 

Well  might  he  blame  bis  pliability  of  temper^  his  insufficiency  of  judgment  and 
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resolution,  well  might  he  call  himself  ^'  past  cure/'  aud  *'  frantic-mad/*  when, 
addressing  this  profligate  woman,  he  exclaims, 

**  Whence  bast  thoa  this  becoming  of  things  ill, 

That  in  the  very  refuse  of  thy  deeds 

There  is  such  strength  and  warrantise  of  ricill, 

That  in  my  mind,  thy  worst  all  best  exceeds  ? 

Who  taught  thee  how  to  make  me  love  thee  more, 

The  more  1  hear  and  see  just  cause  of  hate? 

O,  though  I  love  what  others  do  abhor, 

With  others  thou  should'st  not  abhor  my  state  ; 
If  thy  unworthiness  rais'd  love  in  me, 
More  worthy  I  to  be  belov'd  by  thee."  *  Son.  150. 

Now,  weighing,  what  almost  every  other  personal  erent  in  our  author's  life 
establishes,  the  general  and  moral  beauty  of  his  character,  and  reflecting,  at 
the  same  time,  that  he  was  at  this  period  a  husband,  and  the  father  of  a  family, 
we  cannot  but  feel  the  most  entire  conviction,  that  these  sonnets  were  never  di- 
rected to  a  real  object :  but  that,  notwithstanding  they  were  written  in  his  own 
person,  and  two  of  them,  indeed  (Sonnets  135  and  136] ,  a  perpetual  pun  on  his 
Christian  name,  they  were  solely  intended  to  express,  aloof  from  all  individual 
application,  the  contrarieties,  the  inconsistencies,  and  the  miseries  of  illicit  love. 
Credulity  itself,  we  think,  cannot  suppose  otherwise,  and,  at  the  same  time,  be- 
lieve that  the  poet  was  privy  to  their  publication. 

To  this  discussion  of  a  subject  clogged  with  so  many  difficulties,  we  shall  now 
subjoin  some  remarks  on  the  poetical  merits  and  demerits  of  our  author*s  sonnets; 
and  here,  we  are  irresistibly  induced  to  notice  the  absurd  charge  against,  and  the 
inadequate  defence  of,  sonnet-writing,  brought  forward  by  Messrs.  Steevens  and 
Malone,in  the  Supplement  of  the  latter  gentleman. 

The  antipathy  of  Mr.  Steevens  to  this  species  of  lyric  poetry,  seems  to  have 
amounted  to  the  highest  pitch  of  extravagance.  In  a  note  on  the  flfty-fourth  son- 
net, he  asks,  ''  What  has  truth  or  nature  to  do  with  sonnets?"  as  if  truth  and 
nature  were  confined  to  any  particular  metre  or  mode  of  composition;  and,  in  a 
subsequent  page,  he  informs  us  that  the  sonnet  is  '*  a  species  of  composition  which 
has  reduced  the  most  exalted  poets  to  a  level  with  the  meanest  rhymers ;  has 

almost  cut  down  Milton  and  Shakspeare  to  the  standards  of  Pomfrct  and , 

but  the  name  of  Pomfret  is  perhaps  the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  English  versifiers.*' 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  futility  and  bad  taste  of  this  remark,  and  yet  Mr.  Malonc 
has  advanced  no  other  defence  of  the  ''exalted  poets**  of  Italy  than  that,  ''  he  is 
slow  to  believe  that  Petrarch  is  without  merit;**  and  for  Milton  he  offers  this 
strange  apology, — "that  he  generally  failed  when  he  attempted  rhyme,  whether 
his  verses  assumed  the  shape  of  a  sonnet,  or  any  other  form.*' 

When  we  recollect,  that  the  noblest  poets  of  Italy,  from  Dante  to  Alfieri,  have 
employed  their  talents  in  the  construction  of  the  sonnet,  and  that  many  of  their 
most  popular  and  beautiful  passages  have  been  derived  through  this  medium ; 
when  we  recollect,  that  the  first  bards  of  our  own  country,  from  Surrey  to 
Southey,  have  followed  their  example  with  an  emulation  which  has  conferred 
immortality  on  their  eflbrts ;  when  we  further  call  to  mind  the  exquisite  speci- 
mens of  rhymed  poetry  which  Milton  has  given  us  in  his  L* Allegro  and  II  Pense- 
roso;  and  when,  above  all,  we  retrace  the  dignity,  the  simplicity,  the  moral 
sublimity  of  many  of  his  sonnets,  perhaps  not  surpassed  by  any  other  part  of  his 
works,  we  stand  amazed  at  the  unqualified  censure  on  the  one  hand,  and  at  the 
impotency  of  (he  defence  on  the  other. 

If  such  be  the  fate,  then,  bet^xen  these  commentators,  of  the  general  question, 
and  of  the  one  more  peculiarly  relative  to  Milton,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  Shak- 

*  That  this  series  of  sonnets,  as  well  as  the  preceding,  should  be  considered  by  Mr  Chalmers  as  ad- 
dressed to  Queen  Elixabeth,  is,  indeed,  ot  all  conjectures,  the  most  extraordinary ! 
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speare  should  meet  with  milder  treatment.  In  fact,  Mr.  Steeyens  has  asserted, 
that  his  sonnets  are  '*  composed  in  the  highest  strain  of  aflectatlon,  pedantry, 
circumlocution,  and  nonsense;"  a  picture  which  Mr.  Malone  endeayours  to  soften, 
by  telling  us  that  *^  it  appears  to  him  overcharged  :'*  that  similar  defects  occur  in 
his  dramas,  and  that  the  sonnets,  *'  if  they  hare  no  other  merit,  are  entitled  to 
our  attention,  as  often  illustrating  obscure  passages  in  his  plays." 

It  is  true  that  in  the  next  paragraph  he  ventures  to  declare,  that  he  cannot 
perceive  that  their  versification  is  less  smooth  than  that  of  Shakspeare*s  other 
compositions,  and  that  he  can  perceive  perspicuity  and  energy  in  some  of  them ; 
but  well  might  Mr.  Steevcns  reply,  that  *'  the  case  of  these  sonnets  is  certainly 
bad,  when  so  little  can  be  advanced  in  support  of  them." 

Let  us  try,  therefore,  if  we  cannot,  and  that  also  with  great  ease,  prove  that 
these  sonnets  have  been  not  only  miserably  criticised,  but  unmercifully  abused ; 
and  that,  in  point  of  poetical  merit,  they  are  superior  to  all  those  which  preceded 
the  era  of  Druramond. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  altogether  deny  that  either  affectation  or  pedantry 
can,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  terms,  be  applied  to  the  sonnets  of  Shakspeare. 
Were  any  modern,  indeed,  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  adopt  their  language 
and  style,  he  might  justly  be  taxed  with  both ;  but  in  Sidney  and  Shakspeare 
it  was  habit,  indissoluble  habit,  and  not  affectation ;  it  was  the  diction  in  which 
they  had  been  practised  from  early  youth  to  clothe  their  sentiments  and  feeUngs ; 
it  was  identified  with  all  their  associations  and  intellectual  operations ;  it  was 
the  language,  in  fact,  the  mode  of  expression,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  of 
all  their  contemporaries  ;  and  to  have  stripped  their  thoughts  of  a  dress,  which 
to  us  appears  quaint  and  artificial,  would  have  been  to  them  a  painful  and 
more  elaborate  task.  When  once,  indeed,  we  can  attribute  this  artificial, 
though  often  emphatic  style,  as  we  ought  to  do,  to  the  universally  defective  taste 
of  the  ago  in  which  it  sprang,  and  not  to  individual  usage,  we  shall  be  prepared 
to  do  justice  to  injured  genius,  and  to  confess,  that  frequently  beneath  this  la- 
boured phraseology  are  to  be  found  sentiments  simple,  natural,  and  touching. 
Wo  may  also  very  safely  affirm  of  Shakspeare's  sonnets,  that,  if  their  style  be 
compared  with  that  of  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries,  in  the  same  depart- 
ment of  poetry,  a  manifest  superiority  must  often  be  awarded  him,  on  the  score 
of  force,  dignity,  and  simplicity  of  expression ;  qualities  of  which  we  shall  very 
soon  afford  tlie  reader  some  striking  instances. 

To  a  certain  extent,  we  must  admit  the  charge  of  circumlocution,  not  as  ap- 
pHed  to  individual  sonnets,  but  to  the  subject  on  which  the  whole  series  is  ^^Titten. 
The  obscurities  of  this  species  of  poem  have  almost  uniformly  arisen  from  density 
and  compression  of  style,  nor  are  the  compositions  of  Shakspeare  more  than  usu- 
ally free  from  this  source  of  defect;  but  when  it  is  considered  that  our  author  has 
written  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  sonnets  for  the  sole  purpose  of  expressing 
his  attachment  to  his  patron,  it  must  necessarily  follow,  that  a  subject  so  con- 
tinually reiterated,  would  display  no  small  share  of  circumlocution.  Great  in- 
genuity has  been  exhibited  by  the  poet  in  varying  his  phraseology  and  ideas  ;  but 
no  effort  could  possibly  obviate  the  monotony,  as  the  result  of  such  a  task. 

We  shall  not  condescend  to  a  refutation  of  the  fourth  epithet,  which,  if  at  al! 
applicable  to  any  portion  of  Shakspeare*s  minor  poems,  can  alone  apply  to  Son- 
nets 135  and  136,  which  are  a  continued  pun  upon  his  Christian  name,  a  species 
of  trifling  which  was  the  peculiar  vice  of  our  author  s  age. 

That  an  attempt  to  exhaust  the  subject  of  friendship  ;  to  say  all  that  could  be 
collected  on  the  topic,  would  almost  certainly  lead,  in  the  days  of  Shakspeare,  to 
abstractions  too  subtile  and  metaphysical,  and  to  a  cast  of  diction  sometimes  too 
artificial  and  scholastic  for  modern  taste,  no  person  well  acquainted  with  the  prcv 
fjress  of  our  literature  can  deny  ;  but  candour  will,  at  the  same  time,  admit,  thai 
the  expression  and  versification  of  his  sonnets  are  often  natural,  spirited,  and 
harmonious,  and  that  where  the  surface  has  been  rendered  hard  and  repulsive 
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by  the  peculiarities  of  the  period  of  their  production,  we  haye  only  to  search  be- 
neath, in  order  to  discover  a  rich  ore  of  thought,  imagery,  and  sentiment. 

It  has  been  stated  that  Shakspeare's  sonnets,  consisting  of  three  elegiac  qua- 
trains and  a  couplet,  are  constructed  on  the  plan  of  DanieFs ;  a  mode  of  arrange- 
ment which,  though  bearing  no  similitude  to  the  elaborate  involution  of  the 
Petrarcan  sonnet,  may  be  praised  for  the  simplicity  of  its  form,  and  the  easy 
flow  of  its  verse ;  and  that  these  technical  beauties  have  often  been  preserved  by 
our  bard,  and  are  frequently  the  medium  through  which  he  displays  the  treasures 
of  a  fervent  fancy  and  a  feeling  heart,  we  shall  now  attempt,  by  a  series  of  ex- 
tracts, to  prove. 

The  description  of  the  sun  in  his  course,  his  rising,  meridian  altitude,  and 
setting,  and  his  influence  over  the  human  mind,  are  enlivened  by  imagery  pecu- 
liarly vivid  and  rich ;  the  seventh  and  eighth  Unes  especially,  contain  a  picture 
of  a  great  beauty  : — 

**  Lo  in  the  orient  when  the  gracious  light 
Lifts  up  his  burning  head,  each  under  eye 
Doth  homage  to  his  new-appearing  sight, 
Serving  with  looks  his  sacred  majesty; 
And  having  climb'd  the  steep-up  heavenly  hill, 
Resembling  strong  youth  in  his  middle  age, 
Yet  mortal  looks  adore  his  beauty  stiU, 
Attending  on  his  golden  pilgrimage ; 
But  when  Trom  high-most  pitch,  with  weary  car. 
Like  feeble  age,  he  reeleth  tVom  the  day. 
The  eyes.  Tore  duteous,  now  converted  are 
From  his  low  tract,  and  look  another  way : 

So  thou,"  &c.  Soft.  7. 

The  inevitable  eflects  of  time  over  every  object  in  physical  nature,  reminding 
the  poet  of  the  disastrous  changes  incident  to  human  life,  he  exclaims  in  a  stylo 
highly  figurative  and  picturesque : — 

*<  When  I  do  count  the  dock  that  tells  the  time. 
And  see  the  brave  day  sunk  in  hideous  night ; 
When  1  behold  the  violet  past  prime. 
And  sable  curls,  all  silverM  o*er  with  white  ; 
When  lofty  trees  I  see  barren  of  leaves, 
Which  erst  from  heat  did  canopy  the  herd. 
And  summer's  green  all  girded  up  in  sheaves,  ^ 

Borne  on  the  bier  with  white  and  bristly  beard ;  ^ 

Then  of  thy  beauty  do  I  question  make/*  Sam.  18. 

A  still  more  lovely  sketch,  illustrative  of  the  uneasiness  which  he  felt  in  con- 
sequence of  absence  from  his  friend,  is  given  us  in  the  following  passage,  of  which 
the  third  and  fourth  lines  are  pre-eminent  for  the  poetry  of  their  diction  : — 

**  From  you  have  I  been  absent  in  the  Spring, 
When  proud-^ied  April,  dressed  in  all  his  trim. 
Hath  put  a  spirit  of  youth  in  every  thing ; 
That  heavy  Saturn  laugh'd  and  leapM  with  him. 
Yet  nor  the  lays  of  birds,  nor  the  sweet  smell 
Of  different  (lowers  in  odour  and  in  hue. 
Could  make  me  any  summer's  story  tell. 
Or  from  their  proud  lap  pluck  them  where  they  grew.**       Son,  98. 

To  the  melody,  perspicuity,  and  spirit  of  the  versification  of  the  next  specimen, 
and  to  the  exquisite  turn  upon  the  words,  too  much  praise  cannot  be  given.  It  is 
one  amongst  the  numerous  evidences  of  Lord  Southampton  being  the  subject  of 
the  great  bulk  of  our  author's  sonnets  ;  for  he  assures  us,  that  he  not  only  esteemed 
his  lays,  but  gave  argument  and  skill  to  his  pen  : — 

**  Where  art  thou,  Muse,  that  thou  forget'st  so  long 
To  speak  of  that  which  gives  thee  aU  thy  might  ? 
Spend'st  thou  thy  fury  on  some  worthless  song. 
Darkening  thy  power,  to  lend  base  subjects  light? 

i5 
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Return,  forgetTul  Muse,  and  straight  redeem 

In  gentle  numbers  time  so  idly  spent; 

Sing  to  the  ear  that  doth  thy  lays  esteem, 

And  gives  thy  pen  both  skill  and  argument**  84m.  100. 

From  the  expressions  ''old  rhyme,"  and  ''  antique  pen/'  in  the  extract  which 
we  are  about  to  quote,  it  is  highly  probable  that  our  bard  alluded  to  Chaucer,  cer- 
tainly before  his  own  appearance  the  greatest  poet  that  England  had  produced. 
The  chiyalric  picture  in  the  first  quatrain,  is  peculiarly  interesting,  and  the  cadence 
of  the  metre  is  harmony  itself: — 

**  When,  in  the  chronicle  of  wasted  time, 
1  see  descriptions  of  the  fkirest  wights. 
And  beauty  making  beautiftil  old  rhyme, 
In  praise  of  ladies  dead,  and  lovely  kni^ts ; 
Then,  in  the  blazon  of  sweet  beauty's  best. 
Of  hand,  of  foot,  of  lip,  of  eye,  of  brow, 
I  tee  their  antique  pen  would  have  express'd 
Even  such  a  beauty  as  you  master  now."  Son,  106. 

It  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  poetical  inferiority  of  the  few  sonnets  which  Shak- 
speare  has  addressed  to  his  mistress,  that  we  find  it  difficult  to  select  more  than 
one  passage  from  them  which  does  honour  to  his  memory.  Of  this,  however, 
it  will  be  allowed,  that  the  comparison  is  happy,  the  rhythm  pleasing,  and  the 
expression  clear : — 

**  And  truly  not  the  morning  sun  of  heaven 
Better  becomes  the  grey  cheeks  of  the  east. 
Nor  that  full  star  that  ushers  in  the  even, 
Doth  half  that  glory  to  the  sober  west. 
As  those  two  mourning  eyes  become  thy  face."         80m.  133. 

In  order,  however,  to  judge  satisfactorily  of  the  merit  of  these  poems,  it  will, 
no  doubt,  be  deemed  necessary  by  the  reader,  that  a  few  entire  sonnets  be  pre- 
sented to  his  notice ;  for,  though  the  passages  just  quoted,  as  well  as  numerous 
others  which  might  be  given,  have  a  decided  claim  upon  our  approbation,  yet, 
the  sonnet  being  a  very  brief  composition,  it  will,  of  course,  be  required,  that 
all  its  parts  be  perfect,  and  of  equal  value.  That  this  is  not  always  the  case  with 
these  productions  of  our  author,  will  be  inferred  from  the  shortextracts  which  we 
have  selected ;  but  that  it  is  so  in  very  many  instances  may  truly  be  affirmed,  and 
will,  indeed,  be  proved  by  citation. 

So  far  from  aflcctation  and  pedantry  being  the  general  characteristic  of  these 
pieces,  impartial  criticism  must  declare,  that  more  frequent  examples  of  simple, 
clear,  and  nervous  diction  are  to  be  culled  from  them,  than  can  be  found  among 
the  sonnets  of  any  of  his  contemporaries.  The  71st  sonnet  may  be  taken,  not  as 
a  solitary  proof,  but  as  the  exemplar  of  a  numerous  class  of  Shakspearean  sonnets  ; 
and  with  the  remark,  that  neither  in  this  instance,  nor  in  many  others,  is  th^re, 
either  in  versification,  language,  or  thought,  the  smallest  deviation  into  the  regions 
of  affectation  or  conceit. 

Simplicity  of  style,  and  tenderness  of  sentiment,  form  the  sole  features  of  this 
sonnet;  but  in  the  116th,  with  an  equal  chastity  of  diction,  are  combined  more 
energy  and  dignity,  together  with  the  infusion  of  some  noble  and  appropriate 
imagery.  It  must  also  be  added,  that  the  flow  and  structure  of  the  verse  are 
singularly  pleasing. 

Of  a  lighter  though  more  glowing  cast  of  poetry,  both  in  expression  and  ima- 
gination, but  with  a  slight  blemish,  arising  from  the  pharmaceutical  allusion  in 
the  last  line,  is  the  54th  sonnet.  A  trifling  inaccuracy  with  respect  to  the  colour 
of  the  cynorhodon,  or  canker-rose,  aflbrded  Mr.  Steevens  a  pretext  for  the  sple- 
netic interrogation  which  has  been  recorded  by  us  with  due  censure.  It  is  some- 
what strange  that  the  beauties  of  the  poem  could  not  disarm  the  prejudices  of  the 
critic. 
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In  spirit,  however,  in  elegance,  in  the  skill  and  texture  of  its  modulation,  and 
beyond  all,  in  the  dignified  and  highly  poetical  close  of  the  third  quatrain,  no 
one  of  our  author's  sonnets  excels  the  twenty-ninth.  The  ascent  of  the  lark  was 
a  favourite  subject  of  contemplation  with  the  poet. 

It  is,  time,  however,  to  terminate  these  citations,  which  have  been  already 
sufficiently  numerous  to  enable  the  reader  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  poet's  merit 
in  the  difficult  task  of  sonnet-writing.  That  many  more  might  be  brought  for- 
ward, of  equal  value  with  those  which  we  have  selected,  will  be  allowed  perhaps 
when  we  state,  that  in  the  specimens  of  Mr.  Ellis,  the  ''Petrarca*'  of  Mr.  Hen- 
derson, and  the  ''Laura"  of  Mr.  LofR,  eleven  have  been  chosen,  of  which,  we 
find  upon  reference,  only  one  among  the  four  just  now  adduced. 

The  last  production  in  the  minor  poems  of  Shakspeare,  is  A  Loteb*s  CoHPLAiiirT, 
in  which  a  forlorn  damsel,  seduced  and  deserted,  relates  the  history  of  her  sorrows 
to 

"  A  rererend  man  that  graz'd  his  cattle  nigh." 

It  is  written  in  stanzas  of  seven  lines ;  the  first  and  third,  and  the  second, 
fourth,  and  fifth,  rhiming  to  each  other,  while  the  sixth  and  seventh  form  a 
couplet ;  an  arrangement  exactly  similar  to  the  stanza  of  the  Rape  of  Lucrece. 
Like  many  of  our  author's  smaller  pieces,  it  is  too  full  of  imagery  and  allusion, 
but  has  several  passages  of  great  beauty  and  force.  In  the  description  which 
this  forsaken  fair  one  gives  of  the  person  and  qualities  of  her  lover,  the  following 
lines  will  be  acknowledged  to  possess  considerable  excellence: — 

^  His  browny  locks  did  hang  In  crooked  curls, 
And  every  light  occasion  of  the  wind 
Upon  his  lips  their  silken  parcels  hurls.— 

His  qualities  were  beauteous  as  bis  form, 

For  maiden-tongu'd  he  was,  and  therefore  ilree; 

Yet,  if  men  moT*d  him,  was  he  such  a  storm 

As  oft  Hwixt  May  and  April  is  to  see, 

When  winds  breathe  sweet,  unruly  though  they  be.— > 

His  real  habitude  gave  life  and  grace 
To  appertainings  and  to  ornament '^ 

These,  and  every  other  portion  of  the  poem,  however,  are  eclipsed  by  a  sub- 
sequent part  of  the  same  picture,  in  which,  as  Mr.  Steevens  well  remarks,  the 
poet  *'  has  accidentally  delineated  his  own  character  as  a  dramatist.**  So  applic- 
able, indeed,  did  the  passage  appear  to  us,  as  a  forcible  though  ranid  sketch  of  the 
more  prominent  features  of  the  author's  own  genius,  and  of  his  universal  influence 
over  the  human  mind,  that  we  select  it  is  a  motto  for  this  work : — 

— —  *'  On  the  tip  of  his  subduing  tongue 
All  kind  of  arguments  and  question  deep, 
All  replication  prompt,  and  reason  strong. 
For  his  advantage  still  did  wake  and  sleep  : 
To  make  the  weeper  lauph,  the  laugher  weep, 
He  had  the  dialect  and  different  skiU, 
Catching  all  passions  in  his  craft  of  wiU ; 

That  he  did  in  the  general  bosom  rekn 

Of  young,  of  old ;  and  sexes  both  enchanted. *> 

The  address  which  the  injured  mistress  puts  into  the  mouth  of  her  seducer, 
when  ''he^'gan  besiege  her,**  opens  in  a  strain  of  such  beautiful  simplicity,  that 
we  cannot  avoid  an  expression  of  regret,  that  the  defective  taste  of  the  age 
prevented  its  continuance  and  completion  in  a  similar  style  of  tenderness  and 
ease : — 

*'  Gentle  maid, 


Have  of  my  suffering  youth  some  feeling  pity. 
And  be  not  of  my  hmy  rows  afraid.** 


15i 
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After  relating,  rather  too  circumstantially,  the  arts  and  hypocrisy  which  had 
been  exercised  for  her  ruin,  she  bursts  into  the  following  exclamation : — 

**  O  father,  what  a  hell  of  mischief  lies 
In  the  small  orb  of  one  particular  tear !  ** 

Various  lines,  and  brief  extracts,  of  no  common  merit,  might  be  detached  from 
the  Lovers  Complaint;  but  enough  has  now  been  said  on  the  Miscellaneous 
Poetry  of  Shakspeare,  to  prove  that  it  possesses  a  value  far  beyond  what  has  been 
attributed  to  it  in  modern  times.  The  depreciation,  indeed,  to  which  it  has  been 
lately  subjected,  a  fate  so  directly  opposed  to  that  which  accompanied  its  first 
reception  in  the  world,  must  be  ascribed,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  unaccountable 
prejudices  of  Mr.  Steevens,  who,  in  an  Advertisement  prefixed  to  the  edition  of 
our  author's  Dramas,  in  1793,  has  made  the  following  curious  declaration; — 

*^  We  have  not  reprinted  the  Sonnets,  etc.,  of  Shakspeare,  because  the  strongest  act  of  parlia- 
ment that  could  be  framed  would  fail  to  compel  readers  into  their  service ;  notwithstanding  these  mis- 
cellaneous poems  have  derived  every  possible  advantage  from  the  literature  and  Judgment  of  their 
only  intelligent  editor,  Mr.  IMalone,  whose  implements  of  criticism,  lilce  the  ivory  rake  and  golden 
spade  in  Prudentius,  are  on  this  occasion  disgraced  by  the  objects  of  their  culture — had  Shakspeare 
produced  no  other  works  than  these,  his  name  would  have  reached  us  with  as  lltUe  celebrity  as  time 
has  conferred  on  that  of  Thomas  Watson,  an  older  and  much  more  elegant  sonnetteer." 

That  Watson  was  '^a  much  more  elegant  sonnetteer  than  Shakspeare,*'  is  an 
assertion  which  wants  no  other  means  for  its  complete  refutation,  than  a  refe- 
rence to  the  works  of  the  elder  bard.  At  the  period  when  Mr.  Steevens  advanced 
this  verdict,  such  a  reference  was  not  within  the  power  of  one  in  a  thousand  of 
of  his  readers,  but  all  may  now  be  referred  to  a  very  satisfactory  article  in  the 
"British  Bibiliographer,"  where  Sir  Egerton  Brydges  has  transcribed  seventeen 
of  Watson*s  sonnets,  and  declares  it  to  be  his  conviction,  that  they  ''want  the 
moral  cast*  of  Shakspeare^s  sonnets;  "his  unsophisticated  materials ;  his  pun' 
and  natural  train  of  tliought.'*  It  may  be  added,  that  a  more  extended  com- 
parison would  render  the  inferiority  of  Watson  still  further  apparent,  and  that 
the  Bard  of  Avon  would  fijiure  from  the  juxt^-position  like  "Hyperion  to  a  satyr." 

When  Mr.  Steevens  compliments  his  brother-commentator  at  the  expense  of 
the  poet ;  when  he  tells  us,  that  *'his  impliments  of  criticism  are  on  this  occasion 
disj^raced  by  the  objects  of  their  culture,"  who  can  avoid  feeling  a  mingled  emotion 
of  wonder  and  disgust?  who  can,  in  short,  forbear  a  smile  of  derision  and  con- 
tempt at  the  folly  of  such  a  declaration  ? 

And  lastly,  when  he  assures  us,  that  "the  strongest  act  of  parliament  that 
could  be  framed  would  fail  to  compel  readers  into  the  service  of  our  author's 
Miscellaneous  Poetry,"  and  when,  at  the  same  time,  we  recollect,  what  gives  us 
pleasure  to  acknowledge,  the  wit,  the  ingenuity,  and  research  of  this  able  editor 
on  almost  every  other  occasion,  it  will  not,  we  trust,  be  deemed  a  work  of  super- 
erogation, that  we  have  attempted  to  unfold,  at  length,  the  beauties  of  those 
calumniated  poems,  and  to  refute  the  sweeping  censure  which  they  have  so 
unworthily  incurred ;  nor  will  the  summary  inference  with  which  we  shall  con- 
clude this  chapter,  be  viewed,  we  hope,  as  either  incorrect,  or  unauthorised  by 
the  previous  disquisition,  when  we  state  it  to  consist  of  the  following  terms; 
namely,  that  the  Poems  of  Shakspeare,  although  they  are  chargeable  with  tht^ 
faults  peculiar  to  the  age  in  which  they  sprung,  yet  exhibit  so  much  originality, 
invention,  and  fidelity  to  nature,  such  a  ricli  store  of  moral  and  philosophic 
thought,  and  often  such  a  purity,  simplicity,  and  grace  of  style,  as  not  only 
deservedly  placed  them  high  in  the  favour  of  his  contemporaries,  but  will  perma- 
nently secure  to  them  no  inconsiderable  share  of  the  admiration  and  the  gratitude 
of  posterity.* 

Thai  Shakspeare  himself  entertainetl  a  confident  hope  of  the  unmortality  of  hit  minor  poems,  the 
foUowing,  out  of  many  iostaoces,  will  sufficiently  prove  :— 
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GHAPTER  VF. 

On  the  Dress,  and  Modes  of  Living,  the  Manners,  and  Customs,  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Me- 
tropolis, daring  the  Age  of  Shakspeare. 

Before  we  enter  on  the  dramatic  career  of  Shakspeare,  a  subject  which  we 
wish  to  preserve  unbroken,  and  free  from  irrelative  matter,  it  will  be  necessary, 
in  order  to  prosecute  our  view  of  the  costume  of  the  Times,  to  give  a  picture  in 
this  place  of  the  prevalent  habits  of  the  metropolis,  which,  with  the  sketch  already 
drawn  of  those  peculiar  to  the  country,  will  form  a  corresponding,  and  we  trust, 
an  adequate  whole. 

In  no  period  of  our  annals,  perhaps,  has  dress  formed  a  more  curious  subject 
of  enquiry,  than  during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  the  First.  The  Queen, 
who  possessed  an  almost  unbounded  share  of  vanity  and  coquetry,  set  an  example 
of  profusion  which  was  followed  through  every  rank  of  society,  and  furnished,  by 
its  universality,  an  inexhaustible  theme  for  the  puritanic  satirists  of  the  age. 

Of  the  mutability  and  eccentricity  of  the  dresses  both  of  men  and  women, 
during  this  period,  Harrison  has  provided  us  with  a  singular  and  interesting 
account,  and  which,  as  constituting  a  very  appropriate  preface  to  more  minute 
particulars,  we  shall  here  transcribe. 

"Such  is  our  mutabiliUe,  that  to  dale  there  is  none  to  the  Spanish  guise,  to-morrow  the 
French  toies  are  most  fine  and  delectable,  yer  long  no  such  apparell  as  that  which  Is  after  the 
high  Alman  fashion,  by  and  by  the  Turkisk  maner  is  generallie  best  liked  of,  olberwise  the 
Morisco  gowns,  the  Barbarian  s!eeves,  the  mandilion  worne  to  Collie- westen  ward,  and  the  short 
French  breeches  make  such  a  comelie  vesture,  that  except  it  were  a  dog  in  a  doublet,  you  shall 
not  s^e  anie  so  disguised,  as  are  my  countrle  men  of  England.  And  as  these  fashions  are  diverse, 
so  likewise  it  is  a  world  to  see  the  cosUinesse  and  the  curiosiUe  :  the  excesse  and  the  vanitie  :  the 
pompc  and  the  braverie  :  the  change  and  the  varietie  :  and  finallie  the  ficklenesse  and  tbe  foilie 
thai  is  in  all  degrees :  insomuch  tbat  nothing  is  more  constant  In  England  than  inconslancie  of 
attire.  Oh  how  much  cost  is  bestowed  now  adaies  upon  our  l>odies  and  how  little  upon  our 
soules !  huw  many  sules  of  apparell  hath  the  one  and  how  little  furniture  hath  the  other?  how 
long  time  is  asked  in  decking  up  of  the  first,  and  how  little  space  left  wherin  to  feed  the  later? 
how  curious,  how  nice  also  are  a  number  of  men  and  women,  and  how  hardlie  can  the  taller 
please  them  in  making  it  fit  for  their  bodies?  how  manle  times  must  it  be  sent  backe  againe  lo 

**  So  long  as  men  can  breathe,  or  eyes  can  see, 

So  long  lives  this,  and  this  gives  life  to  thee."  Son.  18. 

**  Yet,  do  thy  worst,  old  Time:  despite  thy  wrong. 

My  love  shall  in  my  verse  ever  live  young."  Son.  19. 


u 
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Not  marble,  nor  the  ^Ided  monuments 

Of  princes,  shall  ouiUve  this  powerful  rhyme."  Son.  54. 

Time  doth  transfix  the  flourish  set  on  youth, 

And  delves  the  parallels  in  beauty's  brow ; 

Feeds  on  the  rarities  of  nature's  truth, 

And  nothing  stands  but  for  his  scythe  to  mow : 

And  jret,  to  times  in  hope,  m^  verse  shall  stand, 

Pralsbg  thy  worth,  despite  his  cruel  hand."  Son.  60. 

Confounding  age 


shall  never  cut  from  memory 

My  sweet  love's  beauty,  though  my  lover's  life. 

His  beauty  shall  in  these  black  lines  be  seen. 

And  they  shall  live,  and  he  in  them  still  green."  Shu.  63i 

^  When  all  the  breathers  of  this  world  are  dead : 
You  still  shall  live  (such  virtue  hath  my  pen), 
Where  breath  most  breatheB,--even  in  toe  mouths  of  men."     Son,  81. 
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bim  that  made  it?  what  chafiog,  what  fretting,  what  reproehraU  langaage  doth  the  poore  work- 
man beare  awaie?  and  manie  timet  when  hedooth  nothing  to  it  at  all,  yet  when  it  is  brought 
borne  againe  it  is  verie  fit  and  handsome ;  then  must  we  put  it  on,  then  most  the  long  seames  of 
our  hose  beset  by  a  plumb-line,  then  we  pofiie,  then  we  blow,  and  finallie  sweat  till  we  drop, 
that  our  clothes  may  stand  upon  os.  I  will  sale  nothing  of  our  heads,  which  sometimes  are  polled, 
sometimes  curled,  or  suffered  to  grow  at  length  like  woman's  lockes,  manle  times  cat  off  abo?e 
or  under  the  ears  round  as  by  a  woodden  dish.  Neither  will  1  meddle  wiib  our  varietie  of  beards, 
of  which  some  are  shaven  from  the  chin  like  those  of  Turks,  not  a  few  cnt  short  like  to  the  beard 
of  marques  Otto,  some  made  round  like  a  rubbing  brush,  other  with  a  pique  detant  (O  fine 
fashion)  or  now  and  then  suffered  to  grow  long,  the  barbers  being  growen  to  be  so  conoing  in  this 
behalfe  as  the  tailors.  And  therefore  if  a  man  have  a  leane  and  streight  face,  a  marquesse  Ottons 
cut  will  make  it  broad  and  large ;  If  it  be  platter  like,  a  long  slender  l>eard  will  make  It  seeme  the 
narrower;  if  he  be  wesell  becked,  then  much  beare  left  on  the  cheekes  will  make  the  owner  looke 
big  like  a  bowdled  hen,  and  so  grim  as  a  goose,  if  Cornelius  of  Chalmeresford  sale  true  :  manie 
old  men  doo  weare  no  beards  at  all.  Some  lustie  courtiers  also  and  gentlemen  of  courage,  doo 
weare  either  rings  of  gold,  stones,  or  pearle  in  their  eares,  whereby  they  imagine  the  woriunansbip 
of  Qod  not  to  l>e  a  little  amended.  But  herein  they,  rather  disgrace  than  adome  their  persons, 
as  by  their  nicenesse  In  apparell,  for  which  1  sale  most  nations  doo  not  unjustlie  deride  os,  as 
also  for  that  we  doo  seeme  to  imitate  all  nations  round  about  us,  wherein  we  be  like  to  the  Polypus 
or  Chameleon ;  and  thereunto  bestow  most  cost  upon  our  arses,  and  much  more  than  upon  all  the 
rest  of  our  bodies,  as  women  doo  likewise  upon  their  heads  and  shoulders.  In  women  also  it  is 
most  to  be  lamented  that  they  doo  now  farre  exceed  the  lightnesse  of  our  men  (who  neverthelesse 
are  transformed  from  the  cap  even  to  the  verie  shoo)  and  such  staring  attire  as  in  time  past  wu 
supposed  meet  for  none  but  light  housewives  onelie,  is  now  l>ecome  an  habit  for  chast  and  sober 
matrones.  What  should  I  sale  of  their  doublets  with  pendant  peeses  on  the  brest  hill  of  jags  and 
cuts,  and  sleeves  of  sundrie  colours?  their  galligascons  to  beare  out  their  bums  and  make  their 
attire  to  sit  plum  round  (as  they  terme  it)  about  them  ?  their  fardingals,  and  dlversUe  coloured 
nether  stocks  of  silke,  ierdseie,  and  such  like,  whereby  their  bodies  are  rather  deformed  than 
commended?  1  have  met  with  some  of  these  trulles  in  London  so  disguised,  that  it  hath  passed 
my  skill  to  discerne  whether  they  were  men  or  women."* 

After  this  philippic,  we  shall  proceed  to  notice  the  Dress  of  the  Ladies,  com- 
mencing  with  that  of  the  Queen,  who  is  thus  described  by  Paul  Hentzner,  as  he 
saw  her  passing  on  her  way  to  chapel,  at  the  royal  palace  of  Greenwich.  Having 
mentioned  the  procession  of  barons,  earls,  knights,  etc.,  he  adds, — 

*'  Next  came  the  queen,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  her  age,  as  we  were  told,  very  majestic ;  her 
face  oblong,  fair,  but  wrinkled ;  her  eyes  small,  yet  black  and  pleasant ;  her  nose  a  liUle  hooked ; 
her  lips  narrow,  and  her  teeth  black  (a  defect  the  English  seem  subject  to,  from  their  too  great 
use  of  sugar)  ;  she  had  in  her  ears  two  pearls,  with  very  rich  drops ;  she  wore  false  hair,  and  that 
red ;  upon  her  head  she  had  a  small  crown ; — her  bosom  was  uncovered,  as  all  the  English  ladies 
have  it,  till  they  marry ;  and  she  had  on  a  necklace  of  exceeding  fine  jewels ;  her  hands  were 
small,  her  fingers  long,  and  her  stature  neither  tall  nor  low  ;  her  air  was  stately,  her  manner  of 
speaking  mild  and  obliging.  That  day  she  was  dressed  in  white  silk,  bordered  with  pearls  of 
the  size  of  beans,  and  over  it  a  mantle  of  black  silk,  shot  with  silver  threads;  her  train  was  very 
long,  the  end  of  it  borne  by  a  marchioness;  instead  of  a  chain,  she  had  an  oblong  collar  of  gold 

and  jewels. While  we  were  there,  W.  Slawata,  a  Bohemian  baron,  had  letters  to  present  to 

her ;  and  she,  after  pulling  off  her  glove,  gave  him  her  right  hand  to  kiss,  sparkling  with  rings 
and  jewels.—- The  ladies  of  the  court  followed  next  to  her,  very  handsome  and  well  shaped,  and 
for  the  roost  part  dressed  in  white. "f 

A  few  articles  of  the  customary  dress  of  Elizabeth,  not  adverted  to  by  Hentzner, 
and  particularly  the  characteristic  ruff  and  stomacher,  it  may  be  requisite  to 
subjoin.  The  former  of  these  was  profusely  laced,  plaited,  and  apparently 
divergent  from  a  centre  on  the  back  of  her  neck;  it  was  very  broad,  extending  on 
each  side  of  her  face,  with  the  extremities  reposing  on  her  bosom,  from  which 
rose  two  wings  of  lawn,  edged  with  jewels,  stiffened  with  wire,  and  reaching  to 
the  top  of  her  hair,  which  was  moulded  into  the  shape  of  a  cushion,  and  richly 
covered  with  gems.     The  stomacher  was  strait  and  broad,  and  though  leaving 

*  Holinshed,  vol.  i.  p.  289,  290.-^Harri9on'i  Description  of  England. 

I  HeuUner*!  Travels  in  EngUod.     Edward  J eff^ry's  edit.  8vo.  1797.   p.  34. 
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the  bosom  bare,  still  formed  a  long  waist  by  extending  downwards ;  it  was  loaded 
with  jewels  and  embossed  gold,  and  preposterously  stiff  and  formal. 

The  attachment  of  the  Queen  to  dress  was  such,  that  she  could  not  bear  the 
idea  of  being  rivalled,  much  less  surpassed,  in  any  exhibition  of  this  kind. 

'*  It  happeoede/'  relates  Sir  John  Harrington,  **  thai  Ladie  M.  Howarde  wat  possessede  of  a 
rich  border,  powderd  wylb  golde  and  pearle,  and  a  ?elYet  tuite  belonginge  thereto,  which  moved 
manie  to  en?ye  ;  nor  did  it  please  the  Queene,  who  thoaghte  it  eiceeded  her  owne.  One  daye 
the  Queene  did  sende  privately,  and  got  the  ladies  rich  vesture,  which  she  put  on  herself,  and 
came  forthe  the  chamber  amonge  the  ladies ;  the  kirtle  and  border  was  far  too  sborte  for  her 
Majestie's  height;  and  she  askede  everyone,  'How  they  likede  her  new- fancied  suit?'  At 
lengihe,  she  askede  the  owner  herself,  ^  If  it  was  not  made  too  short  and  ill -becoming  ?' — which 
the  poor  ladie  did  presentlie  contante  to.  '  Why  then,  if  it  become  not  me,  as  being  too  shorte, 
I  am  minded  it  shall  never  become  thee,  as  being  too  fine  ;  so  it  filteth  neither  well.'  This  sharp 
rebuke  abashed  the  ladie,  and  she  nerer  adorned  her  herewith  any  more."* 

Neither  could  she  endure,  from  whatever  quarter  it  came,  any  censure,  direct 
or  indirect,  or  her  love  of  personal  decoration. 

^*  One  Sunday  (April  last),"  says  the  same  facetious  knight,  **  my  lorde  of  London  preachede 
to  thee  Queenes  Majestic,  and  seemede  to  touche  on  the  vanille  of  deckinge  the  bodle  too  finely. 
— Her  Majestic  tolde  the  ladies,  thai  '  If  the  bishope  helde  more  discourse  on  suche  matters, 
sbee  woidc  fitte  him  for  heaven,  but  he  shoulde  waike  thither  wlthoute  a  staffe,  and  leave  his 
mantle  behind  him  :*  perchance  the  bishope  bathe  never  soughte  her  Highnesse  wardrobe,  or  he 
woulde  have  chosen  another  texte."t 

Of  this  costly  wardrobe  it  is  recorded  in  Chamberlaine's  epistolary  notices,  that 
it  consisted  of  more  than  two^thousand  gowns,  with  all  things  answerable;  and 
Mr.  Steevens,  commenting  <ffi[^a  passage  in  Cymbeline,  where  Imogen  exclaims — 

^  Poor  I  am  stale,  a  garment  out  of  fashion ; 
And,  for  I  am  richer  than  to  hang  by  the  walls, 
I  must  be  ripp'd,"— 

give  us  the  following  interesting  illustration, 

**  Clothes  were  not  formerly,  as  at  present,  made  of  slight  materials,  were  not  kept  in  drawers, 
or  given  away  as  soon  as  lapse  of  time  or  change  of  fashion  had  impaired  their  value.  On  the 
contrary,  they  were  bung  up  on  wooden  pegs  in  a  room  appropriated  to  the  sole  purpose  of 
receiviug  them ;  and  though  such  cast-off  things  as  were  composed  of  rich  suk>stances,  were 
occasionally  ri/iped  for  domestlck  uses  (viz.  mantles  for  infants,  vests  for  children,  and  counter- 
panes for  beds),  articles  of  inferior  quality  were  suffered  to  hang  by  tkewalU,  till  age  and  moths 
had  destroyed  what  pride  would  not  permit  to  be  worn  by  servants  or  poor  relations. 

*'  When  a  boy,  at  an  ancient  mansion-house  in  Suffolk,  I  saw  one  of  these  repositories,  which 
(thanks  to  a  succession  of  old  maids !)  had  been  preserved,  with  superstitious  reverence,  for  almost 
a  century  and  a  half. 

*'  When  Queen  Elizabeth  died,  she  was  found  to  have  left  above  three  thousand  dresses 
behind  her.** 

With  such  a  model  before  them,  it  may  easily  be  credited,  that  our  fair  coun-- 
trywomen  vied  with  each  other  in  the  luxury,  variety,  and  splendour  of  their 
eccentricities  in  this  way,  and  a  few  remarks  on  his  allusions,  with  some  in- 
vectives from  less  good-tempered  observers,  will  suflQciently  illustrate  the  subject. 

Benedict,  describing  the  woman  of  his  choice,  says,  ''her  hair  shall  be  of  what 
colour  it  please  God ;"  an  oblique  stroke  at  a  very  prevalent  fashion  in  Shak- 
speare's  time  of  colouring  or  dying  the  hair,  and  which,  from  its  general  adoption, 
not  only  excited  the  shaft  of  the  satirist,  but  the  reprobation  of  the  pulpit.  Nor 
were  the  ladies  content  with  disfiguring  their  own  hair,  but  so  universally  dis- 
missed it  for  that  of  others,  that  it  was  a  common  practice  with  them,  as  Stubbes 
asserts  in  his  Anatomie  of  Abuses,  to  allure  children  who  had  beautiful'  hair  to 
private  places,  in  order  to  deprive  them  of  their  envied  locks. 

^  Nugs  Antiqusapud  Park,  vol.  i.  p.  361.  t  Uitf-  P>  1^0. 
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That  tlie  dead  were  frequently  rifled  for  this  purpoae,  our  poet  has  told  us  id 
more  places  than  one;  thus,  in  iiis  sixty-eighth  sonnet,  he  say^-> 


— —  '*  the  goldea  traset  oTtbe  dead. 

The  right  of  ie|Nilchrf«,  were  ifaora  awiy. 

To  lire  a  lecond  lire  on  tecood  head, 

'  And'  heiiiiy's  dead  Oeooe  made  aoothcr  psj ;* 

and  he  repeats  the  charge  in  his  Merchant  of  Venice, — 

■*  80  are  thoae  crisped  nuiky  goldea  locks. 
Which  Bake  such  waoton  ganbob  with  Ihs  witfi. 
Upon  iuppoeed  Syraeaa,  often  knotni 
To  be  the  dowry  oCa  seeood  head. 
The  sknU  that  bred  them  !•  the  aepakhM."  Actul.K.S. 

The  hair,  when  thus  obtained,  was  oilai  dyed  of  a  sandy  colour,  in  connpUinent 
to  the  Queen,  whose  locks  were  of  that  tint:  and  these  false  omaments  or 
**  thatches,"  as  Timon  terms  them,  were  called  periwigs ;  thus  Jidia,  in  the  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona,  contemplating  the  picture  of  her  rival,  obserres, 

^  Her  hair  it  aabam,  miae  It  perfect  yellow : 
If  that  be  all  the  diieresee  ia  hit  tore, 
lU  get  me  loch  a  ooloar'd  periwig."  Act  ir.  k.  4. 

Periwigs,  which  were  first  introduced  into  England  about  1572,  were  to  be  had 
of  all  colours ;  for  an  old  satirist,  speaking  of  his  countrywomen,  says,  **  It  is  a 
woonder  more  than  ordinary  to  beholde  theyr  perewigs  of  sundry  collours.*'  A 
distinction,  however,  in  wearing  the  hair,  as  well  as  in  other  articles  of  dress, 
existed  between  the  matrons  and  unmarried  women.  *'  Gentlewomen  virgins,*' 
observes  Fines  Moryson,  **  weare  gownes  close  to  the  body,  and  aprons  of  fine 
linen,  and  go  bareheaded  with  their  hair  curiously  knotted,  and  raised  at  the  fore- 
head, but  many  (against  the  cold,  as  they  say)  weare  caps  of  hair  that  is  not  their 
own." 

To  some  of  the  various  coverings  for  the  hair  our  poet  refers  in  the  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  when  FalstafT,  complimenting  Mrs.  Ford,  eiclaims,  *'  thou 
hast  the  right  arched  bent  of  the  brow,  that  becomes  the  ship-tire,  the  tire- 
valiant,  or  any  tire  of  Venetian  admittance.*' 

The  ship-tire  appears  to  have  been  an  open  flaunting  head-dress,  with  scarfs  or 
ribands  floating  in  the  air  like  streamers,  or  as  Fenton  himself,  in  the  fifth  act  of 
this  play,  describes  it, 

* 

**  With  ribbons  pendant  flaring  *boDt  her  head." 

The  tirc-valiant,  if  the  text  be  correct,  must  mean  a  dress  still  more  showy  and 
ostentatious;  and  we  know  that  feathers,  jewels,  and  gold  and  silver  ornaments, 
were  common  decorations  in  these  days  of  gorgeous  finery.  Nash,  in  1594,  speaks 
of  *'  lawn  caps"  with  *' snow-resembled  silver  curlings;"*  and  a  sarcastic  poet 
in  1595  describes 

>^— —  *'  flaming  heads  with  staring  haire, 
'  With*  wyers  tumde  like  horns  of  ram-^ 

To  peacockes  1  compare  them  right, 

That  glorieth  in  their  feathers  bri^t"  f 

Venice  and  Paris  were  the  sources  of  fashion,  and  both  occasionally  furnished 
a  more  chaste  and  elegant  costume  for  the  female  head  than  had  been  the  objects 
of  Falstaffs  encomium.  The  "  French  hood,"  a  favourite  of  the  times,  consisted 
simply  of  gauze  or  muslin,  reaching  from  the  back  of  the  head  down  over  the 

•  **  ChriMi'd  Toam  over  Jerusalem,"  4to.  1594 

t  ^  Quippn  for  upittart  new  fangled  GeDtlewcmon :  or  a  Glasse,  to  view  the  pride  of  vain  dorions 
|Vcmen,'»  4lo.  1605.-- Vide  Rettituta,  vol.  ui.  p.  256.  »  i-  5- 
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forehead,  and  teaying  the  hair  exposed  on  each  side/  Cauls,  or  nets  of  gold 
thread,  were  thrown  with  much  taste  over  their  glossy  tresses,  and  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  satirist  just  quoted : — 

**  These  glittering  cauies  of  golden  plate 
Wherewith  their  heads  are  richlie  dect. 
Makes  them  to  seeme  an  angels  mate 
In  judgment  of  the  simple  sect."  f 

Another  happy  mode  of  embelUshment  consisted  of  placing  gracefully  on  the 
hair  artificial  peascods,  which  were  represented  open,  with  rows  of  pearls  for  peas. 

The  lady's  morning-cap  was  usually  a  mob ;  and  the  citizens' wives  wore  either 
a  splendid  velvet  cap,  or  what  was  called  the  *  Minever  cap,'  with  peaks  three 
inches  high,  white,  and  three-cornered. 

Paint  was  openly  used  for  the  face : 

**  These  painted  faces  which  they  weare, 
Can  any  tell  from  whence  they  came ;  *^  ^ 

and  masks  and  mufflers  were  in  general  use ;  the  former,  according  to  Stubbes, 
were  made  of  velvet,  **  wherewith  when  they  ride  abroad  they  cover  all  their 
faces,  having  holes  made  in  them  against  their  eyes,  whereout  they  looke.  So 
that  if  a  man  knew  not  their  guise  before,  should  chaunce  to  meet  one  of  them, 
would  think  he  met  a  monster  or  a  devil,  for  face  he  can  shew  none,  but  two 
broad  holes  against  their  eyes,  with  glasses  in  them ;"  §  the  latter  covered  the 
lower  part  of  the  face  only,  as  far  as  the  nose,  and  had  tne  appearance  of  a  linen 
bandage.  So  common  were  these  female  masks  in  Shakspeare's  days,  that  the 
author  of  "Quippes  for  newfangled  Gentlewemen,"  after  remarking  that  they 
w  ere  the  offspring  not  of  modesty  but  of  pride,  informs  us  that 

—  "  on  each  wight  now  are  they  scene. 

The  tallow-palc,  the  browning  bay, 
The  swarthy  blacke,  the  grassie-greene, 

The  pudding-red,  the  dapple-graie ." 

The  ruff,  already  partly  described  under  the  dress  of  Elizabeth,  was  common  to 
both  sexes ;  but  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  ladies,  attained,  in  stiffness,  fineness, 
»nd  dimensions,  the  most  extravagant  pitch  of  absurdity.  It  reached  behind  to 
the  very  top  of  the  head,  and  the  tenuity  of  the  lawn  or  cambric  of  which  it  was 
made  was  such,  that  Stowe  prophesies,  they  would  shortly  '*  wear  ruffes  of  a 
spider's  web."  In  order  to  support  so  slender  a  fabric,  a  great  quantity  of  starch 
became  necessary,  the  skilful  use  of  which  was  introduced  by  a  Mrs.  Dingen  Van 
Plesse  in  1564,  who  taught  her  art  for  a  premium  of  five  guineas.  Starching  was 
subsequently  improved  by  the  introduction  of  various  colours,  one  of  which,  the 
yellow  die,  being  the  invention  of  a  Mrs.  Turner,  who  was  afterwards  concerned 
in  the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  was  dismissed  with  abhorrence  from  the 
fashionable  world,  in  consequence  of  this  abandoned  woman  being  executed  at 
Tyburn  in  a  ruff  of  her  favourite  tint.  The  extreme  indignation  with  which 
Stubbes  speaks  of  the  use  of  starch  is  highly  amusing : — 

"  One  arch  or  piller,"  says  he,  "wherewith  the  devirs  kingdome  of  great  ruffes  is  under- 
propped, is  a  certain  kind  of  liquid  matter  which  they  call  starch,  wherein  (he  devil!  hath 
learned  them  to  wash  and  die  their  ruffes,  which,  being  drle,  will  sland  stiff  and  inflexible  about 
their  neckes.  And  this  starch  they  make  of  divers  substances — of  all  collours  and  hues,  as  while, 
redde,  blewe,  purple,  and  the  like.'* 

We  are  further  informed  by  the  same  vehement  satirist,  that  the  ruff  had  the 
additional  support  of  an  underpropper  called  a  suppertasse,  and  that  its  plaits  were 
adjusted  by  poking-sticks  made  of  iron,  steel,  or  silver,  that,  when  used,  were 
heated  in  the  fire,  a  custom  against  which  he  expresses  his  wrath  by  relating  a 

*  Strutt'g  Cugtoms,  toI.  iii.  plate  22.  fig.  9.  t  Restituta,  vol.  ui.  p.  256. 

:|^  Restituta,  vol.  iii  p.  256.  $  Anatomic  of  Abuses,  4io.  p.  59. 
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most  curious  story  of  a  gentlowoman  of  Antwerp  who  had  her  ruff  poked  by  the 
devil  on  the  27th  of  May,  1582,  '' the  sounde  whereof,"  says  he,  "is  blowne 
through  all  the  world,  and  is  yet  fresh  in  every  man*s  memory."  It  appears  that 
this  unfortunate  lady,  being  invited  to  a  wedding,  could  not,  although  she  em- 
ployed two  celebrated  laundresses,  get  her  ruff  plaited  according  to  her  taste,  upon 
which,  proceeds  Stubbcs, 

'*Sbe  fell  lo  sweare  and  teare,  to  corse  and  ban,  casting  Uie  ruffes  under  feete,  and  wishing 
that  the  devil  might  take  her  when  sbee  did  wear  any  neclLerchers  againe ;"  a  wish  which  was 
speedily  accomplished ;  for  the  devil,  assuming  the  form  of  a  beaoUful  young  man,  made  his 
appearance  under  the  character  or  a  suitor,  and  enquiring  the  cause  of  tier  agitation,  ^'loolie  in 
hande  the  setting  of  her  ni(Te5i,  which  he  performed  lo  her  great  contentation  and  IllLing ;  inso- 
much, as  she,  looking  herseife  in  a  glasse  (as  the  devill  bad  her),  became  greatly  inamoured  with 
him.  This  done,  the  young  man  kissed  her,  in  the  doing  whereof,  he  writhed  her  neck  in 
sunder,  so  she  died  miserably ;  her  body  being  straight  waies  changed  into  blew  and  black  cotours, 
most  ugglesome  to  beholde,  and  her  face  (which  before  was  so  amorous)  became  most  deformed 
and  fearfull  to  looke  upon.  This  being  knowne  in  the  citie,  great  preparation  was  made  for  her 
buriail,  and  a  rich  coffin  was  provided,  and  her  fearfull  body  was  iaide  therein,  and  oovered  very 
sumptuously.  Foure  men  immediately  assayed  to  lift  up  the  corpes,  hut  could  not  move  it ;  then 
sixe  attempted  the  like,  but  could  not  once  slirre  it  from  the  place  where  it  stood.  Whereat  the 
standers-by  marvelling,  causing  the  coffin  to  be  opened  to  see  the  cause  thereof:  where  they  found 
the  body  to  be  taken  away,  and  a  blacke  catte,  very  leane  and  deformed,  siUing  in  the  coffin, 
seUing  of  great  ruffes,  and  frizling  of  haire,  to  the  greate  feare  and  woonder  of  all  the  beholders."* 

The  waist  was  beyond  all  proportion  long,  the  bodice  or  stays  terminating  at 
the  bottom  in  a  point,  and  having  in  the  fore  part  a  pocket,  for  money,  needle- 
work, and  billets,  a  fashion  to  which  Proteus  alludes  in  the  Two  GenUemen  of 
Verona,  when  he  tells  Valentine 


**  Thy  letters 


shall  be  delivered 


Even  in  the  milk-white  bosom  of  thy  love.** 

Gowns  were  made  of  the  richest  materials,  with  velvet  capes  embroidered  with 
bugelles,  and  with  the  sleeves  curiously  cut;  f  the  fashionable  petticoat  was  the 
Scottish  fardingale,  made  of  cloth,  talTety,  satin,  or  silk,  and  of  enormous  bulk, 
so  that  when  an  Elizabethan  lady  was  dressed  in  one  of  these,  with  the  gown,  as 
was  usually  the  case,  stuffed  about  the  shoulders,  and  the  ruffe  in  the  first  style  of 
the  day,  her  appearance  was  truly  formidable.  Over  all  was  frequently  thrown  a 
kirtle,  mantle,  or  surcoat,  with  or  without  a  head,  formed  of  silk  or  velvet,  and 
richly  bordered  with  lace. 

Silk-stockings,  which  were  first  worn  by  the  Queen  in  1560,  Mrs.  Montagu, 
her  silk-woman,  having  presented  her  with  a  pair  of  this  material  in  that  year, 
soon  became  almost  universal  among  the  ladies,  and  formed  one  of  the  most  ex- 
pensive articles  of  their  dress. 

Shoes  with  very  high  heels,  in  imitation  of  the  Venetian  chopine^  a  species  of 
stilt  sometimes  better  than  a  foot  in  height,  was  the  prevalent  mode,  and  carried, 
for  the  sake  of  increasing  the  stature,  to  a  most  ridiculous  excess.  It  never 
reached,  indeed,  this  enormous  dimension  in  England,  but  seems,  from  a  passage 
in  Hamlet,  to  have  been  of  such  a  definite  size,  as  to  admit  of  a  reference  to  it  as  a 
mark  of  admeasurement,  for  the  Prince  remarks,  **  Your  Ladyship  is  nearer  to 
heaven,  than  when  I  saw  you  last,  by  the  altitude  of  a  chopine." 

Fans,  constructed  of  ostrich  feathers,  inserted  into  handles  of  gold,  silver,  or 
ivory,  and  wrought  with  great  skill  in  various  elegant  forms,  were  so  commonly 
worn  that  the  author  of  **  Quippes  for  upstart  newfangled  Gentlewomen,"  1595, 
exclaims, — 

^  Were  fannes,  and  flapp^s  of  Teathers,  found 
To  flit  away  the  flisking  flies,  — 
The  wit  of  women  we  might  praise, 

*  Aimtumic  uf  Abuses,  4tn.  p.  43.  -f  See  Kathariue'v  gowii,  in  Taming  of  the  Sbreii- 
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But  teeing  they  are  still  in  hand, 

In  houite,  in  field,  in  church,  in  street ; 
In  tfummer,  winter,  water,  land. 
In  colde,  in  heate,  in  drie,  in  wcet ; 
I  judge  they  are  for  wives  such  tooles 
As  babies  are,  in  playes,  for  fooles." 

Silver  and  ivory  handles  were  usual  among  ladies  of  the  middle  class  of  society, 
but  in  the  higher  ranks  they  were  frequently  decorated  with  gems,  and  the  Queen 
had  several  new-year*s  gifts  of  fans,  the  handles  of  which  were  studded  with 
diamonds  and  other  jewels.  Shakspeare  has  many  allusions  to  fans  of  feathers  ;* 
and  even  hints,  in  his  Henry  the  Eighth,  that  the  coxcombs  of  his  day  were  not 
ashamed  to  adopt  their  use.    Act.  i.  sc.  3. 

Perfumed  bracelets,  necklaces,  and  gloves,  were  favourite  articles.  "  Gloves 
as  sweet  as  damask  roses,''  form  part  of  the  stock  of  Autolycus,  and  Mopsa 
tells  the  Clown,  that  he  promised  her  "  a  pair  of  sweet  gloves."  Act.  iv.  sc.  3. 
The  Queen  in  this,  as  in  most  other  luxuries  of  dress,  set  the  fashion ;  for  Howes 
informs  us,  that  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  her  reign,  Edward  Vere,  Earl  of  Ox- 
ford, presented  her  with  a  pair  of  perfumed  gloves  trimmed  with  four  tufts  of 
rose-coloured  silk,  in  which  she  took  such  pleasure  that  she  was  always  painted 
with  those  gloves  on  her  hands,  that  their  scent  was  so  exquisite  that  it  was  ever 
after  called  the  Earl  of  Oxford's  perfume. 

To  these  notices  it  may  be  added,  that  a  small  looking-^lass  pendent  from  the 
girdle,  a  pocket-handkerchief  richly  wrought  with  gold  and  silver,  and  a  love- 
lock hanging  wantonly  over  the  shoulder,  were  customarily  exhibited  by  the 
fashionable  female. 

Burton,  writing  at  the  close  of  the  Shakspearean  era,  has  given  us  a  brief  but 
exact  enumeration  of  the  feminine  allurements  of  his  day ;  a  passage  which, 
whilst  it  adds  a  few  new  particulars,  will  furnish  an  excellent  recapitulation  of 
what  has  been  already  advanced. 

*'  Why,"  exclaims  he,  '*  do  they  decorate  themselves  with  artificial  flowers,  the  various  colours 
of  herbs,  needle  works  of  exquisite  skill,  quaint  devices,  and  perfume  their  persons,  wear  in* 
estimable  riches  in  precious  stones,  crown  themselves  with  gold  and  silver,  use  coronets  and  tires 
of  several  fashions ;  deck  themselves  with  pendants,  bracelets,  ear-rings,  chains,  girdles,  rings, 
pins,  spangles,  embroideries,  shadows,  rebatoes,  versicoler  ribands  ?  Why  do  they  make  such 
glorious  shews  with  their  scarfs,  feathers,  fans,  masks,  furs,  laces,  Ufllinies,  rufib,  falls,  calls, 
cuflb,  damasks,  velvets,  tinsels,  cloth  of  gold,  silver  tissue?  Such  setting  up  with  corks,  straiten- 
ing with  whale-bones ;  why,  it  is  but  as  a  day-net  catcheth  larks,  to  make  young  ones  sloop  unto 
ihen. — And  when  they  are  disappointed,  they  dissolve  into  tears,  which  they  wipe  away  like 
sweat:  weep  with  one  eye,  laugh  with  the  other;  or  as  children,  weep  and  cry  they  can  both 
together  :  and  as  much  pity  is  to  be  taken  of  a  woman  weeping  as  of  a  goose  going  barefoot,  "f 

We  have  seen  in  the  extract  from  Harrison,  at  the  commencement  of  this 
chapter,  that  a  great  portion  of  it  is  employed  in  satirising  the  extravagance  and 
follyofthemale-dress  of  his  times,  and  the  adduction  of  further  particulars  will  serve 
but  to  strengthen  the  propriety  of  his  invective,  and  to  prove,  what  will  scarcely 
be  credited,  that,  in  the  absurdity  and  frivolity  of  personal  ornament,  the  men  far 
surpassed  the  other  sex. 

Though  there  is  reason  to  conclude  that  this  taste  for  expensive  and  frivolous 
decoration,  was  originally  derived  from  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  yet  was  it  even 
still  more  encourag^  by  James  ;  for  though  he  set  no  example  of  profusion  of  this 
kind  in  his  own  person,  Sir  Arthur  Wheldon  declaring  that  he  was, 

*  P<*  a  correct  representation  of  these  fans,  vide  Baudry's  edition  of  Shakspeare's  Complete  Works, 
vol.  i.  p.  80. 

t  Anatomie  of  Melancholy,  folio.  8th  edit.  p.  29S,  294.  307.— In  Vauj^han's  "Golden  OroTe,''  also,  the 
first  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1600,  may  oe  found  some  curious  notices  on  "  superiluitie  of  apparell  *^ 
with  regard  to  both  sexes ;  he  tells  us  that  the  womeu  in  the  earlj  ages  of  the  world  ^  imitated  not  herma- 
pbrudites,  in  wearing  of  men's  doublets.  They  wore  no  chaines  of  gold,  &c. — they  went  not  clothed  in 
TeUet  gownes,  nor  m  chamlet  peticotes.  Thej  smelt  not  unto  pomander,  civet,  muske,  and  such  lykc 
trumperies." 
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'*in  his  apparrell  so  constant,  as  by  his  good  will  he  would  neter  change  hit  doalbes  till  very 
raggps ;  his  fashion  never :  iosoniuch,  as  one  bringing  to  him  a  hat  of  a  Spanish  block,  be  cast 
it  Trom  him,  swearing  he  neither  loved  them  nor  their  fashions.  Another  time,  bringing  him 
roses  on  bis  shoes,  asked,  if  they  woald  make  him  a  niflfe-footed-dove?  one  yard  of  tiipeoDy 
ribband  served  that  turne-" " 

Yet  was  he  passionately  attached  to  dress  in  the  persons  of  his  courtiers; 

"He  doth  admire  good  fashion  in  cloaths  ;'*  says  Lord  Howard,  writing  to  Sir  Jolm  Haringloa 
in  1611 ;  "1  would  wish  you  to  be  well  trimmed ;  get  a  new  jerkin  well  bordered,  and  not  loo 
short ;  the  King  sailh,  he  liketh  a  flowing  garment ;  be  sure  it  be  not  all  of  one  sort^  bat  divenly 
coloured,  the  collar  falling  somewhat  down,  and  your  ruff  well  stiffend  and  Irasby.  We  have 
lately  had  many  gallants  who  failed  in  their  suits,  for  want  of  due  obserYanoe  of  these  matlefft. 
The  King  is  nicely  heedfuil  of  such  points,  and  dwelleih  on  good  looks  and  handiome  aceon- 
trcments.  Eighteen  servants  were  lately  discharged,  and  many  more  will  be  discarded,  who  are 
not  to  his  liking  in  these  matters. — Robert  Carr  Is  now  most  likely  to  win  the  Princess  allecUoB, 
and  dothe  it  wonderously  in  a  little  time.  The  Prince  leaneth  on  bis  arm,  pinches  hit  cheek, 
smoothes  his  ruffled  garment,  and,  when  he  looketh  at  Carr,  directeth  discourse  to  divers  others. 
This  young  man  dothe  much  study  all  art  and  device ;  he  bath  changed  his  tailors  and  tiremen 
many  times,  and  all  to  please  the  Prince,  who  laugheth  at  the  long  grown  fashion  of  oar  yoong 
courtiers,  and  wisheth  for  change  for  every  day.''  f 

King  James's  love  of  finery  seems  to  have  been  imhibed,  not  only  by  his 
courtiers,  but  by  all  his  youthful  subjects ;  for  from  the  crown  of  his  head 
to  the  sole  of  his  foot,  nothing  can  exceed  the  fantastic  attire  by  which  the 
beau  of  this  period  was  distinguished.  His  hair  was  worn  long  and  floining, 
** whose  length,"  says  Decker,  "before  the  rigorous  edge  of  any  puritanical 
pair  of  scissors  should  shorten  the  breadth  of  a  finger,  let  the  three  house- 
wifely spinsters  of  destiny  rather  curtail  the  thread  of  thy  life ; — let  it  play 
openly  with  the  lascivious  wind,  even  on  the  top  of  your  shoulders. '*  4:  His 
hat  was  made  of  silk,  velvet,  taffeta,  or  beaver,  the  last  being  the  most  ex- 
pensive ;  the  crown  was  high,  and  narrow  toward  the  top,  **  like  the  speare  or 
shaft  of  a  steeple,''  observes  Stubbes,  **  standing  a  quarter  of  a  yard  above  their 
heads  ;"  the  edges,  and  sometimes  the  whole  hat,  were  embroidered  with  gold  and 
silver,  to  which  a  costly  hat-band,  sparkling  with  gems,  and  a  lofty  plume  of 
feathers,  were  generally  added.  It  appears,  from  a  passage  in  the  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,  that  to  these  high  hats  the  name  of  copatain  was  given  ;  for  Vincentio, 
surprised  at  Tranio  being  dressed  as  a  gentleman,  exclaims,  '*  0  fine  villain  I  A 
silken  doublet  1  a  velvet  hose  1  a  scarlet  cloak  1  and  a  copatain  hat  I"  a  word  which 
Mr.  Steevens  considers  as  synonymous  with  a  high  copt  hat.  It  was  usual  vith 
gallants  to  wear  gloves  in  their  hats,  as  a  memorial  of  their  ladies,  favour. 

Of  the  beard  and  its  numerous  forms,  we  have  already  seen  a  curious  detail  hy 
Harrison,  to  which  we  may  subjoin,  that  it  was  customary  to  dye  it  of  varioib 
colours,  and  to  mould  it  into  various  forms,  according  to  the  profession,  age,  or 
fancy  of  the  wearer.  Red  was  one  of  the  most  fashionable  tints ;  §  a  beard  of 
'*  formal  cut"  distinguished  the  justice  **  and  the  judge;  a  rough  bushy  beard 
marked  the^clown,  and  a  spade-beard,  or  a  stiletto,  or  dagger-shaped  beard,  graced 
the  soldier.  **  It  is  observable,"  remarks  Mr.  Malone,  **that  our  author's  patron, 
Henry  Earl  of  Southampton,  who  spent  much  of  his  time  in  camps,  is  drawn  ^ith 
the  latter  of  these  beards ;  and  his  unfortunate  friend.  Lord  Essex,  is  constantly 
represented  with  the  former." 

Of  the  efleminate  fashions  of  this  age,  perhaps  the  most  effeminate  was  the 
custom  of  wearing  jewels  and  roses  in  the  ears,  or  about  the  neck,  and  of  cherish- 

•  The  Court  and  Character  of  King  James.  Written  and  taken  by  Sir  A.  W.  being  an  eye  and  car 
witucKHe.   12mo.    1650    p.  180, 181. 

"t  NiigBB  Antiqus,  vol.  i.  p.  391,  392. 

t  Dtckcr'8  Guirs  Hornbook,  reprint  of  1812,  p.  83,  87. 

$  Bottom,  in  Nidsummcr  Night'K  Dream,  mentions  aUo  a  straw-coloured,  a  orange-awny,  a  purple-in- 
grnin.  nnd  a  perfi'Ct  yellow,  heard,  act  i.  sc.  2. 

See  Jaquea'B  description  of  the  Seven  Age*  in  As  You  Like  It,  act  ii.  •€.  7, 
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ing  a  long  lock  of  hair  under  the  left  ear,  called  a  love-lock.  The  first  and 
least  ofTensive  of  these  decorations,  the  use  of  jewels  and  rings  in  the  ear,  was 
general  through  the  upper  and  middle  ranks,  nor  was  it  very  uncommon  to  see 
gems  worn  appended  to  a  riband  round  the  neck.  Roses  were  almost  always  an 
appendage  of  the  love-lock,  but  these  were,  for  the  most  part,  formed  of  riband, 
yet  we  are  told  by  Burton,  in  his  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  '<  that  it  was  once  the 
fashion  to  stick  real  flowers  in  the  ear."  The  love-iock,  with  its  termination  in 
a  silken  rose,  had  become  so  notorious,  that  Prynne  at  length  wrote  an  express 
treatise  against  it,  which  he  entitled,  ^*  The  UnloveUness  of  Love-locks,  and  long 
womanish  Hair,''  1628.  * 

The  ruff  never  reached  the  extravagant  dimensions  of  that  in  the  other  sex,  yet 
it  gradually  acquired  such  magnitude  as  to  offend  the  eye  of  Elizabeth,  who,  in 
one  of  her  sumptuary  laws,  ordered  it,  when  reaching  beyond  *'  a  nayle  of  a  yeard 
in  depth,"  to  be  clipped,  f 

The  doublet  and  hose,  to  the  eighth  year  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  had  been  of  an 
enormous  size,  especially  the  breeches,  which  being  puckered,  stufled,  bolstered 
and  distended  with  wool  and  hair,  attained  a  magnitude  so  preposterous,  that,  as 
Strutt  relates  on  the  authority  of  a  MS.  in  the  Harleian  collection,  **  there  actually 
was  a  scaflbld  erected  round  the  inside  of  the  parliament-house  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  such  members  as  wore  those  huge  breeches  ;  and  that  the  said  scaffold 
was  taken  down  when,  in  the  eighth  of  Elizabeth,  those  absurdities  went  out  of 
fashion.":!^ 

The  doublet  was  then  greatly  reduced  in  size,  yet  so  hard-quilted,  that  Stubbes 
says,  the  wearer  could  not  bow  himself  to  the  ground,  so  stiff  and  sturdy  it  stood 
about  him.  It  was  made  of  cloth,  silk,  or  satin,  fitting  the  body  like  a  waistcoat, 
surmounted  by  a  large  cape,  and  accompanied  either  with  long  close  sleeves,  or 
with  very  wide  ones,  called  Danish  sleeves.  The  breeches,  hose,  or  gallygaskins, 
now  shrunk  in  their  bulk,  were  either  made  close  to  the  form,  or  rendered  mode- 
rately round  by  stuffing ;  the  former,  which  ended  far  above  the  knee,  were  often 
made  of  crimson  satin,  cut  and  embroidered,  and  the  latter  had  frequently  a  most 
indelicate  appendage,  to  which  our  poet  has  too  often  indulged  the  hcense  of  al- 
lusion. A  cloak  surmounting  the  whole,  of  the  richest  materials,  and  generally 
embroidered  with  gold  or  silver,  was  worn  buttoned  over  the  shoulder.  Fox-skins, 
lamb-skins,  and  sables  were  in  use  as  facings,  but  the  latter  were  restricted  to 
the  nobility,  none  under  the  rank  of  an  earl  being  allowed  to  wear  sables,  which 
were  so  expensive,  that  an  old  writer  of  1577,  speaking  of  the  luxury  of  the  times, 
says,  *'  that  a  thousand  ducats  were  sometimes  given  for  a  face  of  sables  ;"  con- 
sequently, as  Mr.  Malone  has  remarked,  '*  a  suit  trimmed  with  sables  was,  in 
Shakspeare*s  time,  the  richest  dress  worn  by  men  in  England." 

The  stockings,  or  hose  as  they  were  called  in  common  with  the  breeches,  con- 
sisted either  of  woven  silk,  or  were  cut  out  by  the  taylor  from  silk,  velvet,  damask, 
or  other  precious  stuff.  They  were  gartered,  externally,  and  below  the  knee, 
with  materials  of  such  expensive  quality,  that  Howes  tells  us,  in  his  Continuation 
of  Stowe*s  Chronicle,  **  men  of  mean  rank  weare  garters  and  shoe-roses  of  more 
than  five  pounds  price."  Decker  advises  his  gallant  to  *'  strive  to  fashion  his  legs 
to  his  silk  stockings,  and  his  proud  gate  to  his  broad  garters  ,"  which  being  so 

*  Frequent  references  to  these  fashions  may  be  found  in  our  author.  Jonson  and  Fletcher  also  abound 
with  them  ;  and  see  that  curious  exposition  of  fashicmable  follies,  Decker's  Gull's  Hornbook,  Reprint, 
p.  86,  137,  &c. 

t  V  ide  Stowe's  Annals,  p.  869. — ^The  divisions,  or  pieces  of  the  brim  of  the  collar  or  ruflfe,  were,  accord- 
ing to  CotgfAve's  Dictionarj,  1611,  termed  piccaaiUiei.  And  the  author  of  London  and  its  EnWronii 
deMTibed.  tells  us,  that  in  Piccadilly  **  there  were  formerly  no  houses,  and  only  one  shop  for  Spanish 
ruffs,  which  was  called  the  Piccadilly  or  nt^shop."    Vide  vol.  v. 

\  Strtitt*H  CiiHtnms,  vol.  iii.  p.  85 — The  next  age  saw  this  absurd  mode  of  dress  revived :  and  Bulmer, 
in  his  Pedigree  of  the  English  Gallant ^  relates,  that,  when  the  law  was  in  force  against  the  use  of  bagg 
for  stuffing  breeches,  a  man  was  brought  before  a  court  of  justice,  charged  with  wearing  the  prohibited 
article,  upon  which,  in  order  to  refute  the  accusation,  he  produced  from  within  *'a  pair  of  sheets,  two 
table  cloths,  ten  napkins,  four  shirta,  a  bniih,  a  glawi  a  comb,  night-caps,  Sec."  p.  548. 
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conspicuous  a  part  of  the  dress,  were  either  manubctured  of  gold  and  sOrcr,  or 
were  made  of  satin  and  velvet  with  a  deep  gold  fringe.  Tl^  comnuNi  people 
were  content  with  worsted  galloon,  or  what  were  called  caddis-^rters.  The 
gaudiness  of  attire,  indeed,  with  regard  to  these  articles  of  clothing,  *ppc>n  to 
have  heen  carried  to  a  most  ridiculous  excess;  red  silk-stockings,  parti-cokNifed 
garters,  and  cross  garterings,  so  as  to  represent  the  varied  ccrioan  of  the  Scotch 
plaid,  were  frequently  exhibited. 

Nor  were  the  shoes  and  boots  of  this  period  less  extravagaDflj  ostentatioiis. 
Corked  shoes,  or  pantofles,  are  described  by  Stubbes  as  bearing  up  tbdrwearen 
two  inches  or  more  from  the  ground,  as  being  of  various  colours,  and  razed,  carved, 
cut,  and  stitched.  They  were  not  unfrequently  fabricated  of  velvet,  embroidemi 
with  the  precious  metals,  and  when  fastened  with  strings,  these  were  covered 
with  enormous  roses  of  riband,  curiously  ornamented  and  of  great  value.  Thus 
Hamlet  speaks  of  '*  Provencial  roses  on  my  razed  shoes;**  and  it  is  remarkable, 
that,  as  in  the  present  age,  both  shoes  and  slippers  were  wome  shaped  after  the 
right  and  left  foot.    Shakspeare  describes  his  smith 

<*  Standing  on  flippers,  which  his  nimble  haste 
Had  falsely  Uinist  apoii  contrary  feet : 

and  Scott,  in  his  **  Discoverie  of  Witchcraft,"  observes,  that  he  who  rocetvetha 
mischance,  '*  will  consider,  whether  he  put  not  on  his  shirt  wrong  side  outwards, 
or  his  left  shoe  on  his  right  foot.*' 

The  boots  were,  if  possible,  still  more  eccentric  and  costly  than  the  shoes, 
resembling,  in  some  degree,  though  on  a  larger  scale,  the  theatric  buskin  of  the 
modern  stage.  They  were  usually  manufactured  of  russet  cloth  or  leather, 
hanging  loose  and  ruffled  about  the  leg,  with  immense  tops  turned  down  and 
fringed,  and  the  heel  decorated  with  gold  or  silver  spurs.  Decker  speaks  of  *'  a  gilt 
spur  and  a  ruffled  boot  ;'*  and  in  another  place  adds, — ^*  let  it  be  thy  prudence  to 
have  the  tops  of  them  wide  as  the  mouth  of  a  wallet,  and  those  with  fringed  boot- 
hose  over  them  to  hang  down  to  thy  ancles."  Yet  even  this  extravagance  did  not 
content  those  who  aspired  to  the  highest  rank  of  fashion  ;  for  Doctor  Nott,  the 
editor  of  Decker's  Horn-book,  in  a  note  on  the  last  passage  which  we  have 
quoted,  informs  us,  on  the  authority  of  Stubbes's  Anatomie  of  Abuses,  that  these 
boots  wereoften  ^*  made  of  cloth  fine  enough  for  any  hand,  or  ruff;  and  so  large,  that 
the  quantity  used  would  nearly  make  a  shirt :  they  were  embroidered  in  gold  and 
silver;  having  on  them  the  figures  of  birds,  animals,  and  antiques  in  various  co- 
loured silks :  the  needle-work  alone  of  them  would  cost  from  four  to  ten  pounds**. 
Shakspeare  alludes  to  the  large  boots  with  ruffles,  or  loose  tops,  which  were  fre- 
quently called  lugged  boots,  in  AlFs  Well  That  Ends  Well,  act  iii.  8C.2 ;  and 
we  find,  from  the  same  authority,  that  boots  closely  fitting  the  leg  were  sometimes 
worn;  for  FalstafT,  in  Henry  the  Fourth,  Part  II,  accounting  for  the  Prince's 
attachment  to  Poins,  mentions,  among  his  other  qualifications,  that  he  ^*  wears 
his  boot  very  smooth,  like  unto  the  sign  of  the  leg.'*  Actii  sc.  4. 

Nor  was  the  interior  clothing  of  the  beau  less  sumptuous  and  expensive  than  his 
exterior  apparel ;  his  shirts,  relates  that  minute  observer.  Stubbed,  were  made  of 
*'  cambricke,  Hollande,  lawne,  or  els  of  the  finest  cloth  that  may  be  got."  And 
were  so  wrought  with  '*  needle-work  of  silke,  and  so  curiously  stitched  with 
other  knackes  beside,  that  their  price  would  sometimes  amount  to  ten  pounds.'* 

No  gentleman  was  considered  as  dressed  without  his  dagger  and  rapier ;  the 
former,  richly  gilt  and  ornamented,  was  worn  at  the  back :  thus  Gapulet,  io 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  exclaims, 

**  This  dagger  hath  mistaken, — for,  Io  !  his  house 
Is  empty  on  the  back  of  Montague — 
And  is  mis-sheaihed  in  my  daughter's  bosom : "         Act  ▼.  ac.  8. 

and  an  old  play,  of  the  date  of  1750,  expressly  tells  us, 
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"  Thou  must  weare  tby  sword  by  thy  side, 
And  thy  dagger  handsumly  at  thy  hacke:^* 

The  rapier,  or  small  sword,  which  had  been  known  in  this  country  from  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  or  even  earlier,  entirely  superseded,  about  the  20th 
of  Elizabeth,  the  use  of  the  heavy  or  two-handed  sword  and  buckler ;  an  event 
which  Justice  Shallow,  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  is  represented  as  re- 
gretting.f  Though  occasionally  used  as  an  ofTensive  weapon,  and  certainly  a 
more  dangerous  instrument  than  its  predecessor,  it  was  chiefly  worn  as  a  splendid 
ornament,  the  hilt  and  scabbard  being  profusely  and  often  elegantly  decorated. 
It  was  also  the  custom  to  wear  these  swords  when  dancing,  as  appears  from  a 
passage  in  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  where  Bertram  says, 

**'  I  shall  stay  here  the  forehorse  to  a  smock — 
Till  honour  be  bought  up,  and  no  tword  worn. 
But  one  to  dance  with  ;*'  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

an  allusion  which  has  received  most  satisfactory  illustration  from  Mr.  Douce,  in 
an  extract  taken  from  StafTorde's  *'  Briefe  Conceipt  of  English  PolUcy,'*  1581,  4to, 
in  which  not  only  this  practice  is  mentioned,  but  the  preceding  fashion  of  the 
heavy  sword  and  buckler  is  particularly  noticed  : — 

*M  tbinke  wee  were  as  much  dread  or  more  of  our  eneroiet,  when  our  gentlemen  went  simply, 
and  our  serving  men  plainely,  without  cuts  or  gardes,  bearing  their  heavy  twords  and  buekelrrs 
on  their  thigbes,  insted  of  cuts  and  gardes  and  light  daunsing  twordes;  and  when  they  rode, 
carrying  good  speares  in  theyr  hands  in  stede  of  while  rods,  which  they  carry  now  more  like  ladies 
or  gentlewemen  than  men  ;  all  which  delicacyes  maketb  our  men  cleane  elTeminate  and  without 
strength.''    Vol.  i.  p.  315. 

It  soon  became  the  fashion  to  wear  these  rapiers  of  such  an  enormous  length, 
that  government  was  obliged  to  interfere,  and  a  sumptuary  law  was  passed  to  limit 
these  weapons  to  three  feet,  which  was  published  by  proclamation,  together  with 
one  for  the  curtailment  of  rufls. 

'*He,*'  says  Stowe,  '*was  held  the  greatest  gallant,  that  had  the  deepest  ruffe  and  longest 
rapier  :  the  offence  to  the  eye  of  the  one,  and  the  hurt  unto  the  life  of  the  subject  that  came  by  ihe 
other,  caused  her  Majesty  (o  make  proclamation  against  tbem  both,  and  to  place  selected  grave 
citizens  at  every  gate  to  cut  the  ruffes,  and  breake  the  rapiers'  points  of  all  passengers  that  exceeded 
a  yeard  in  length  of  their  rapiers."^ 

This  regulation  occasioned  a  whimsical  circumstance,  related  by  Lord  Talbot, 
in  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  dated  June  23d,  1580: — 

'*  The  French  Imbasidore,  Mounswer  Mouiser  (Malvolsler),  ridinge  to  take  the  ayer,  in  his 
returne  cam  tbowrowe  Smilhfild ;  and  tber,  at  the  bars,  was  sleayed  by  tbos  offisers  thath  sitlelh 
to  cut  sourds,  by  reason  his  raper  was  longer  than  the  statute  :  He  was  in  a  great  feaurie,  and 
dreawe  his  raper ;  in  the  meane  season  my  Lord  Henry  Seamore  cam,  and  so  sleayed  the  matt' : 
Hir  Ma'**  isgreatlie  ofended  w*^  the  oflBsers,  in  that  they  wanted  Jugement/'  $ 

This  account  of  the  male  fashionable  dress,  during  the  days  of  Shakspeare,  has 
sufficiently  borne  out  the  assertion  which  we  made  at  its  commencement, — that 
in  extravagance  and  frivolity  it  surpassed  the  caprico  and  expenditure  of  the  other 
sex  ;  a  charge  which  is  repeated  by  Burton  at  the  close  of  this  era  ;  for,  exclaim- 
ing against  the  luxury  of  fine  clothes,  he  remarks, 

*  "  The  Longer  thou  Livest  the  more  Pool  thou  art." — Biographia  Dramatiea.  vol.  ii.  p.  193. 

f  To  the  ola  two-handed  sword,  and  to  ihe  monstrous  stuffed  hose,  Ben  Jooson  most  humorousi?  refers 
us,  in  his  **  Bpicoene;  or.  the  Silent  Woman,**  where  True-wit  frif^htens  Daw  by  an  exaggerated  descrip- 
tion of  Sir  Amorous  La  Poole's  warlike  attire.  '*  He  has  got,"  says  he,  '*  somebedr's  old  two-hand 
Mword,  to  mow  jou  off  at  the  knees :  and  that  sword  hath  spawn'd  such  a  dagger  ! — But  then  he  is  so  hung 
with  piien,  halberds,  petronels,  callivers,  and  muskets,  that  he  looks  like  a  justice  of  peace's  hall :  a  man 
of  two  thousand  a  year  is  not  cess'd  at  so  manj  wea|)ons  as  he  has  on.  There  was  never  fencer  challeng'd 
at  so  many  several  foils.  You  would  think  he  meant  to  murder  all  St  Pulchre*s  parish.  If  be  could  but 
victual  himself  for  half  a  year  in  his  breeches,  he  is  sufficiently  ann'd  to  oremin  a  country."— Act.  iv. 

6C.    5. 

t  Stowe's  Annalf ,  p.  869.  $  Illustrationi  of  British  Hiitory,  toI.  iL  p  Ml 
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**  women  are  bad,  and  men  wone.— ^  ridiculout  we  are  ia  our  aUlitih  9nd  br  ooflao  eiccMife, 
that  as  HieroiD  Mid  ofold.^^lit  an  ordinary  thing  to  put  a  tbomawl  oaks  and  an  bnwtred  osfa 
into  a  auil  of  appareil,  to  wear  a  whole  mannor  on  hit  hack.  What  with  thoo-ltefv  iMigBrf, 
points,  caps  and  feathers,  scarfs,  hands,  cuffs,  etc.,  In  a  short  space  their  whole  patriOMMles  are 
consumed.  Heliogabalus  Is  taied  hy  Lampridlns,  and  admired  in  hb  age  for  weiiins  Jewels  ia 
hto  shoos,  a  common  thing  in  our  times,  not  for  Emperors  and  Prinoea,  bat  alflaoat  for  aacitH" 
men  and  taylors :  aii  the  flowres,  stars,  constellations,  gold  and  pretlooa  iteofli  do 
set  out  their  shoos.**  * 


**  A  citizen,  for  recreation-sake. 

To  see  the  country  would  a  journey  take 

Some  dozen  mile,  or  very  little  more ; 

Taking  his  leave  with  fjriends  two  montha  before. 

With  drinking  healths,  and  shaking  by  the  hand. 

As  he  had  trarail'd  to  some  new-found-land. 

Well :  taking  horse  with  very  much  ado, 

London  he  leaveth  lor  a  day  or  two : 

And  as  he  rideth,  meets  upon  the  way 

Sueh  as  (what  haste  soever)  bid  men  slay. 

'*  Sirrah !  (says  one)  stand,  and  your  purse  deliver, 

I  am  a  taker,  thou  must  be  a  giver.** 

Unto  a  wood  hard  by  they  hale  him  in. 

And  rifle  him  unto  bis  very  skin. 

"  Maisters,  (quoth  he)  pray  heare  me  ere  you  go : 

For  you  have  rob'd  more  now  than  you  do  know. 

My  horse,  in  troth,  I  borrowed  of  my  brother: 

The  bridle  and  the  saddle,  of  another : 


The  dress  of  the  citizen,  indeed,  was,  if  less  elegant,  equally  showy,  and 
times  fully  as  exitensive  as  that  of  the  man  of  fashion.  The  medium  hubit  maj, 
with  groat  probability,  be  considered  as  sketched  in  the  following  humoraoa  tale, 
derived  from  a  popular  pamphlet  printed  in  1609  :-^ 

The  Jertim  and  the  ba$e»  be  a  taylor^: 
The  9earf9y  I  do  aaanre  yon,  ia  a  a^yloar^ ; 
The  falling  hand  is  likewise  none  oT  nine. 
Nor  en^et;  as  true  as  this  good  licjht  doth  shiae. 
The  sattin-doublet  and  ragt^d  wewH  Asm 
Are  onr  church' warden's*— aD  the  parish  keaai. 
The  boots  are  John  the  grooer^  aft  tlie  Swae: 
The  spurra  were  lent  me  hy  a  aenriog-'aMe. 
One  of  my  ring*  (that  with  the  gireat  red  atoae}, 
In  sooth  1  borrow'd  of  ny  ^^oaaip  Jone : 
Her  husband  knowa  not  of  it.    GentleiBenl 
Thus  stands  oy  caae :— I  pray  ahew  fovoor  then." 
'*  Why,  (quoth  the  theevea)  thou  need'tt  aot 

greatly  care, 
Since  in  thy  loss  ao  many  beare  a  ahare. 
The  world  goes  hard :  many  good  fellowea  ladie: 
Looke  not,  at  this  time,  for  a  penny  liadLe. 
Go,  tell,  at  London,  thoa  didat  meeie  vrith  fovre 
That,  rifling  /Am,  have  rob'd  aft  least  a  feort.'ti 

Under  the  next  section  of  this  chapter,  including  the  Modes  of  Living,  it  is  our 
intention  to  give  a  short  detail  of  the  household  furniture,  eating,  drinking,  and 
domestic  economy  of  our  town-ancestors,  during  the  close  of  the  sixteenth,  and 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

In  that  part  of  the  first  volume  which  is  appropriated  to  the  Modes  of  Living 
in  the  Country,  we  have  seen  Holinshed  alluding  to  the  increasing  luxury  of  his 
age  in  furniture,  the  convenience,  richness,  and  magnificence  of  which,  as  dis- 
played in  the  upper  and  middle  classes  of  society  in  the  metropolis,  we  shall  now 
endeavour  briefly  to  illustrate. 

That  the  palaces  of  Elizabeth  were  decorated  with  all  the  splendour  that  ta- 
pestry, embroidery,  and  cloths  of  gold  and  silver,  and  services  of  pUte  cooM 
effect,  we  have  numberless  proofs ;  but  that  they  united  with  these  the  still  higher 
luxuries  of  comfort  and  accommodation,  too  often  wanting  amid  the  most  gorgeous 
scenes,  we  have  the  testimony  of  Sir  John  Harington,  who,  in  his  **  Treatise  on 
Playe,"  circa  1597,  thus  describes  the  conveniences  which  the  Queen  had  pro- 
vided for  her  courtiers : — 

'Mt  is  a  great  honor  of  the  Queen's  court,  that  no  princes  servants  fare  so  well  and  ao  onkriy : 
—to  be  short,  the  stalely  pallaces,  goodly  and  many  chambers,  fayr  gallerys,  large  gardens,  svert 
walkes,  that  prinees  vith  magniflcent  cost  do  make  (thexxth  parte  of  whicfa  they  use  nottheai- 
selves),  all  shew  that  they  desire  the  cose, {content  and  pleasure  of  theyr  followers,  at  well  asthea- 
selves.  Which  matter,  though  it  be  more  proper  to  another  discourse,  yet  1  colde  not  bat  lovck 
it  in  this,  agaynst  theyr  error  rather  than  awsterytle,  that  say  play  becomes  not  the  presence,  and 
that  it  would  not  as  well  become  the  stale  of  the  chaml>er  to  have  eoiye  fuUted  and  ^jfmd/m 
and  ttooU  for  the  lords  and  Uufyes  to  sit  on,  as  great  plank  forms  that  two  yeomen  can 


*  Anatomie  of  Melancholy,  8th  edit,  folio. p.  295 

f  **  Doctor  Merrie-mau ;  or  nothing  but  Mirth.  Written  by  8.  R.  At  London,  printed  for  John  Dttar. 
at  'rempla  Barre."  1609.  4to.  p.  84-Vide  RertitnU,  vol.  iii.  p.  44St.  Samuel  Rimfauid  k  snppoaed  lo  kc 
the  author  of  thii  lively  satire. 
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remove  out  of  their  places,  and  waynscoi  ilooles  to  hard,  thai  since  great  breeches  were  layd 
asyde,  men  can  skanl  indewr  toiitt  on.'' 

Hentzner,  in  his  Travels,  gives  a  still  further  display  of  the  costly  costume  of 
the  Queeo's  apartments.    At  Windsor  Castle  he  tells  us  that  Her  Majesty  had 

"  Two  batbing-roomi  cieledand  wainscoted  with  glass  ;"  and  at  Hampton  Court  he  adds,  *'  her 
closet  in  the  chapel  was  most  splendid,  quite  transparent,  having  its  window  of  chryslal.  We 
were  led  into  two  chambers,  called  the  presence,  or  chambers  of  audience,  which  shone  with 
tapestry  of  gold  and  silver,  and  sllli  of  dltferent  colours. — Here  is  besides  a  small  chapel  richly 
hung  with  tapestry,  where  the  Queen  performs  her  devotions.  In  her  bed-chaml>er  the  bed  was 
covered  with  very  costly  cover  lids  of  silk:— *in  one  chamber  were  several  eiceiatvely  rich 
tapestries,  which  are  hung  up  when  the  queen  gives  audience  to  foreign  ambassadors  ;  there  were 
numbers  of  cushions  ornamented  with  gold  and  silver;  many  counterpanes  and  coverlids  of  hed% 
lined  with  ermine  :  in  short,  all  the  walls  of  the  palace  shine  with  gold  and  silver.  Here  is  besides 
a  certain  cabinet  called  Paradise,  where  besides  that  every  thing  glitters  so  with  silver,  gold  and 
jewels,  as  to  dazzle  ones  eyes,  there  is  a  musical  instrument  made  all  of  glass,  except  the  strings.''* 

The  emulation  of  the  nobility  left  them  little  behind  their  Queen  in  ornamental 
profusion  of  this  kind  ;  and  the  picture  which  Shakspeare  has  drawn  of  Imogen's 
chamber  in  Cymbeline,  may  be  quoted  as  an  apposite  instance,  for  he  ever  im- 
parts the  costume  of  his  native  island  to  that  of  every  other  country : — 

^  Her  bed-chamber  was  hanged 
With  tapestry  of  silk  and  silver ;  the  story 
Proud  Cleopatra,  when  she  met  her  Roman— 

A  piece  of  work 

So  bravely  done,  so  rich,  that  it  did  strive 
In  workmanship,  and  value. 

The  chimney-piece, 

Chaste  Dian  bathing.—- 

The  roof  o'  the  chamber 

With  golden  cherubins  is  flretted  :  Her  andirons 

(I  had  forgot  them)  were  two  winking  Cupids 

Of  silver,  each  on  one  foot  standing.'*  Act  ii.  sc.  4. 

To  this  sketch  we  can  add  a  few  features  from  a  little  work  entitled  *'  The  Mir- 
rour  of  Madnes/'  anno  1576,  where  the  house  of  the  opulent  man  is  thus  de- 
scribed : — 

"  My  chaumbers,  parloures,  and  other  such  romes,  hanged  wyth  clothe  of  tyssue,  arrace,  and 
golde ;  my  cupbordes  heades  set  oute  and  adorned  after  the  richest,  costlieHe,  and  most  gloryous 
maner,  wyth  one  cuppe  cocke  height  upon  an  other,  beside  the  greate  basen  and  ewer  both  of 
silver  and  golde;  filled  at  convenient  tjmes  with  sweete  and  pleasaunt  waters,  wherewith  my 
delicate  hands  may  be  washed,  my  heade  recreated,  and  my  nose  refreshed,  etc."  f 

When  Laevinius  Lemnius,  a  celebrated  physician  and  divine  of  Zealand,  visited 
London,  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  he  was  delighted  with  the  houses  and  fur- 
niture of  the  middle  classes  : — 

"The  neate  cleanliness,"  says  he.  "the  exquisite  finenesse,  the  pleasaunte  and  delightfull 
furniture  in  every  point  for  household,  wonderfully  rejoyced  mee ;  their  chambers  and  parlours, 
sirawed  over  with  sweet  herbes,  refreshed  mee ;  their  nosegayes  flnelye  enlermingled  wyth  sondry 
sortes  of  fragaunte  floures,  in  ihelr  bed-chambers  and  privie  roomes,  with  comfortable  smell 
cheered  me  up,  andentierlye  delighted  all  my  sences."  i 

To  these  general  descriptions,  we  shall  subjoin  some  further  remarks  on  a  few  of 
the  articles  which  they  contain ;  minutiae  which  will  render  us  more  familiarly 
acquainted  with  the  domestic  arrangements  of  our  forefathers. 

Arras  or  tapestry,  representing  landscapes  and  figures,  formed  the  almost  uni- 
versal hangings  for  rooms  below,  and  chambers  above.  When  first  introduced, 
it  was  attached  to  the  bare  walls :  but  it  was  soon  found  necessary,  in  consequence 

*  Travels  in  England,  p.  54—58.  ^  t  Censura  LIteraria,  vol.  Tiii.  p.  19. 

%  **  The  Touchstone  of  Complexions,  &C.''  First  written  in  Latine  by  Levine  Liemnie,  and  now  Eng- 
lished by  Thomas  Newton.  Small  8vo.  bl.  1.  1576. 
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of  the  damp  arifliog  from  the  brick-worky  to  nupend  it  od  woodeo  fnmet,  placed 
at  such  a  diBtaDce  from  ihe  «ides  of  the  room,  as  would  easily  admit  of  any  per* 
son  being  introduced  behind  it,  a  facility  which  soon  conTCiied  thcMe  Tacandes 
into  common  hiding-|>laces.  Thus  Shakspeare,  during  his  scenic  dereloiNBients, 
has  TOiy  frequent  recourse  to  this  expedient.  **  I  will  ensconce  me  behind  the 
arras;*'*  ''I  whipt  me  behind  the  arras/' f  **Look  thou  stand  wMhin  the 
arras:"  :|:  ''  Go  hide  thee  behind  the  arras :"  $  *'  Behind  the  arras  HI  oon?ey 
myself/'  **  etc.,  etc. 

We  bare  seen  that  in  the  Country,  mottoes  were  oilen  placed  in  haUs  and  ser- 
Tants'  chambers,  for  the  instruction  of  the  domestics;  a  custom  which  was  also 
adopted  on  tapestry  for  the  improvement  of  their  superiors,  and  to  which  Shak- 
speare  refers  in  his  Rape  of  Lucrece, 

**  Wbo  fears  a  seBtcnce,  or  aa  old  maa^  saw, 
ShaUby  a  patM/«J  e/b<A  be  kept  in  awe  ;** 

and  is  further  confirmed  by  Dr.  Bulleyne,  who  in,  in  one  of  his  productions,  says, 
—  **  This  is  a  comelie  parlour,— «nd  faire  clothes,  with  pleasaunte  borders 
aboute  the  same,  with  many  wise  sa3ings  painted  upon  them." 

What  these  wise  sayings  were,  we  are  taught  by  the  following  eitract  from  a 
publication  of  leoi :  — 

**  Read  what  is  written  oa  UiejMttiitei/d^ : 
Dodo  man  wrong;  be  good  unto  Uie  poor; 
Beware  Uie  mouse,  Uie  maggot  and  tbe  oioCh, 
And  erer  have  an  eye  unto  the  door; 
Trust  not  a  fool,  a  TiUain,  nor  a  whore; 
Go  neat,  not  gay,  and  spend  but  as  you  spare; 
And  turn  the  oolt  to  pasture  with  the  sure;  Skc.**  ft 

prorerbial  wisdom,  which  Orlando,  in  As  You  Like  It,  designates  by  the  phrase 
**  right  painted  cloth."    Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

That  ^'  the  arras  figures,"  though  in  general  coarsely  executed,  had  strongly 
impressed  the  mind  of  Shakspeare,  and  furnished  him  with  no  small  portion  of 
imagery  and  allusion,  has  been  very  satisfactorily  established  by  Mr.  Whiter,  who 
remarks,  that  their  '^  effects  may  be  perpetually  traced  by  the  observing  critic/' 
even  '^  when  the  poet  himself  is  totally  unconscious  of  this  predominating  in- 
fluence." 

The  manner  of  illuminating  the  halls  and  banquetting  rooms  of  the  Great  at  thL< 
period,  was  truly  classical.  We  find  that  Homer  describing  the  palace  of  Al- 
cinous,  says  — 

**  Youths  forged  of  gold,  at  every  Uble  there, 
Stood  holding  flaming  torches ;  ** 

and  Lucretius,  speaking  of  the  Dome  of  the  opulent,  describes  its  walls  with 

**  A  thousand  lamps  irradiate,  propt  sublime 
By  (Volic  forms  of  youths  in  massy  gold. 

Flinging  their  splendours  o*er  the  midnight  feast" 


Similar  to  these  were  the 


<<  fixed  candlesticks, 


With  torch-staves  in  their  hands,**  Henrp  V.  activ.  ac. «. 

of  our  ancestors,  which  generally  represented  a  man  in  armour  with  his  hands 
extended,  in  which  were  placed  the  sockets  for  the  lights ;  and  we  may  easily 

•  Merry  Wives  of  Windwr,  act  iil  sc.  3.  +  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  act  L  sc  0. 

±  King  John,  act  iv.  .c.  1.  ^  Henry  IV.   Part  1.  act  iL  sc.  4. 

**  Hamlet,  act  ui.  sc.  8. 
•   tt  **  No  whippbg  nor  tripping,  but  a  kind  of  friendly  wipping,**  8vo. 
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conceiTe  how  splendid  these  might  be  rendered  by  the  arts  of  the  goldsmith 
and  jeweller. 

Where  these  antique  candelabras  were  not  adopted,  living  candleholders  sup- 
plied their  place,  and  were,  indeed,  always  present,  when  a  central  or  perambu- 
latory  light  was  required  :   ''  Give  me  a  torch,*'  says  Romeo, 

*<  ru  be  a  tandle-bolder  and  look  on.^  Act  i.  sc.  4. 

The  gentlemen-pensioners  of  Queen  Elizabeth  usually  held  her  torches ;  and  Shak- 
speare  represents  Henry  the  Eighth  going  to  Wolsey's  palace,  preceded  by  sixteen 
torch-bearers.  At  great  entertainments,  beside  candelabras  fixed  against  the  sides 
of  the  room,  torch-bearers  stood  by  the  tables,  supplying  the  light  which  we  now 
receive  from  chandeliers. 

Watch-lights,  which  were  divided  into  equal  portions  by  marks,  each  of  which 
burnt  a  limited  time,  were  common  in  the  bed-chambers  of  the  wealthy;  they  are 
alluded  to  in  Tomkis's  Albumazar,  1614,  where  Sulpitia  says,  '^  Why  should  I 
sit  up  all  night  like  a  watching-candle? 

Every  bed-chamber  was  furnishedwith  two  beds,  a  standing-bed  and  a  truckle- 
bed  ;  in  the  former  slept  the  master,  and  in  the  latter  his  page.  The  Host,  in  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  directing  Simple  where  to  find  Sir  John  FalstaiT,  says,  — 
''There*s  his  chamber,  his  house,  his  castle,  hisstanding-bed,  andtruckle-bed  ;"and 
Decker  and  Middleton  further  illustrale  the  custom,  when  the  first,  alluding  to  a 
page,  says,  he  is  *'  so  dear  to  his  Lordship,  as  for  the  excellency  of  his  fooling  to  be 
admitted  both  to  ride  in  coach  with  him,  and  to  lie  at  his  very  feet  on  a  truekle-bed  ;*' 
and  the  second,  addressing  a  similar  personage,  exclaims,  —  '*  Well,  go  thy  ways, 
for  as  sweet  a  breasted  page  as  ever  lay  at  his  master's  feet  in  a  truckle-bed."  It 
may  be  added  that  the  standing-bed  had  frequently  on  it  a  counterpoint,  or  coun- 
terpane, so  rich  and  costly  as,  according  to  Stowe,  to  be  worth  sometimes  a 
thousand  marks.  This  piece  of  luxury  forms  one  of  Gremio's  articles,  when  enu- 
merating the  furniture  of  his  city-house,  a  catalogue  which  throws  much  curious 
light  upon  our  present  subject:  — 


C( 


My  bouse  within  the  city. 


Is  richly  Airnished  with  plate  and  gold ; 

Baaona  and  ewera,  to  lave  her  dainty  hands ; 

My  hangings  all  of  Tyrian  tapestry : 

In  ivory  ctfferB  I  have  stuffed  my  crowns ; 

In  cyprega  cheat  a  my  arras,  counter  points  ^ 

Costly  apparel,  tents,  and  canopies, 

Fine  linen,  Turkey  cuahiona  boaa^d  with  pearl. 

Valence  qjf  Venice  gold  in  needle-work. 

Pewter  and  brass,  and  all  things  that  belong 

To  bouse,  or  housekeeping."  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  act  ii.  sc.  1. 

Pewter,  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  was  considered  as  a  very  costly  mate- 
rial, and,  at  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  had  been  so  rare,  as  to  be 
hired  by  the  year,  even  for  the  use  of  noblemen's  houses. 

The  ivory  cofifers,  and  cypress  chests,  mentioned  in  Gremio*s  list,  were  esteemed, 
at  this  period,  highly  ornamental  pieces  of  furniture  for  apartments  designed  for 
the  reception  of  visitors.  "  I  have  seen,"  relates  Mr.  Steevens,  **  more  than  one 
of  these,  as  old  as  the  time  of  our  poet.  They  were  richly  ornamented  on  the  tops 
and  sides  with  scroll-work,  emblematical  devices,  etc.  and  were  elevated  on  feet.'* 
Shakspeare  has  an  allusion  to  this  custom  in  Twelfth  Night,  where  he  speaks  of 

**  Empty  trunks,  o'er  floarisbed  by  the  Devil."  Act  ill.  sc.  4. 

The  tables  in  these  apartments,  and  in  the  halls  of  the  nobility,  were  so  con- 
structed as  to  turn  up;  being  flat  leaves,  united  by  hinges,  and  resting  on  tressels, 
so  as  to  fold  into  a  small  compass.  Thus  Capulet,  wanting  room  for  the  dancers 
in  his  hall,  calls  out 
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••  AlwUr  a  hall !  give  room,  and  foot  it,  girit, 
More  light,  ye  kuayee ;  and  turu  tlu  iahUt  up  J*        Aet  i.  ie.  ft. 

When  dinner  or  supper  was  served  up,  these  tables  were  covered  with  carpets; 
hence  Gremio  exclaims^  **  Where's  the  cook?  Is  supper  ready?  —  Be  the  carpets 
hidf 

Pictures  constituted  a  frequent  decoration  in  the  rooms  of  the  wealthy ;  and 
there  are  numerous  instances  to  prove  that  those  which  were  estimated  as  valua* 
ble,  were  protected  by  curtains.  Olivia,  addressing  Viola  in  Twelfth  Night,  says, 
— *^  We  will  draw  the  curtain,  and  shew  you  the  picture;^  the  same  imagery 
occurs  in  Troilus  and  Cressida,  where  Pandarus,  unveiling  Cresrida,  uses  almost 
the  same  words  :  **  Come  draw  this  curtain,  and  let  us  see  your  picture.**  The 
passage,  however,  which  Mr.  Douce  has  quoted  in  illustration  of  this  subject,  as 
it  decides  the  point,  will  supersede  all  further  reference : — **  In  Deloney's  *  Plea- 
sant history  of  Jack  of  Newbery,'  printed  before  1597,  it  is  recorddl,**  he  re- 
marks, ^*  that '  in  a  faire  large  parlour  which  was  wainscotted  round  about,  Jacke 
of  Newbery  had  fifteene  faire  pictures  hanging,  which  were  covered  wlUi  cur- 
taines  of  greene  silke,  fringed  with  gold,  which  he  would  often  shew  to  his 
friends." 

The  practice  of  strewing  floors  with  rushes  was  general  before  the  introdoction 
of  carpets  for  this  purpose,  and  the  first  mansions  in  the  kingdom  could  boast  of 
nothing  superior  in  tins  respect.  Shakspeare  has  many  lines  in  referenee  to  the 
custom ;  Glendower,  for  instance.  Interpreting  Lady  Ifortimer^s  address  to  her 
husband,  says, 

"  She  bids  you 

Upon  the  wanton  nuk^M  lay  yon  down."       JT.  HtmrftV,  net  Bi.  ne;  1. 

Again  lachimo,  rising  from  the  trunk  in  Imogen's  chamber,  exclaims :  — 


. «« 


Onr  Tar^nin  thus 


Did  softly  press  the  ruthet^  ere  he  wakrn*d 

The  chastity  he  woanded  ;**  CytmbeUne^  act  li.  so.  ft. 

and  lastly,  Romeo  calls  out 

**  A  torch  Tor  me :  let  wantons  light  of  heart. 
Tickle  the  senseless  ruBhet  with  their  heels."  Act  i.  sc.  4. 

Similar  allusions  abound  in  our  old  dramatic  poets,  one  of  which  we  shall  give 
for  the  singularity  of  its  comparison  :  '^  All  the  ladies  and  gallants,"  says  Jonson. 
in  his  '  Cynthia's  Revels*  '\lye  languishing  upon  the  rushes,  like  so  many  pounded 
cattle  i'  the  midst  of  harvest."  Act  ii.  sc.  5. 

The  utility  of  the  rush,  and  the  species  used  for  this  purpose,  will  be  illustrated 
by  the  following  passages:  —  **  Rushes  that  grow  upon  dry  groundes,"  obsenes 
Dr.  Bulloyne,  ^'  be  good  to  strew  in  halles,  chambers,  and  galleries,  towalke  upon, 
defendin^i;  apparell,  as  traynes  of  gownes  and  kertles  from  dust;**  *  and  Decker 
tolls  us  of  windowcs  spread  with  hearbs,  the  chimney  drest  up  with  greeoe 
boughs,  and  the  floore  strewed  with  bulrushes.**  f 

Of  the  hospitality  of  the  English,  and  of  the  style  of  eating  and  drinking  in  the 
upper  ranks  of  society,  Harrison  has  given  us  the  following  curious,  though  ge- 
neral, detail. 

*'1n  number  of  dishes  and  chanf|e  of  meat,"  be  remarks,  *'  the  nobilHie  of  England  (whose 
cookes  are  for  the  most  part  musicall  headed  Frenchmen  and  strangers)  doo  most  eiceed,  lith 
there  is  no  dale  in  maner  that  passelh  o^er  their  heads,  wherein  they  have  not  onelie  b^fe,  mntloo, 
veale,  lambe,  kid,  porke,  conie,  capon,  pig,  or  so  manie  of  these  as  the  season  yeeldeth  :  but  also 

*  Bulwarke  of  Defence,  1579,  fol  21. 

f  Belman  of  London,  1613.  sig.  B.  4. — We  may  add,  also,  to  this  enameratioB,  the  genetnl  nseof 
lar^  mirrors,  or  looking-glasses,  for  Hentzner  tells  us  that  be  was  shewn,  ^  at  the  hoiue  of  Leonard 
Smith,  a  taiflor,  a  most  perfect  looking-glass,  ornamented  with  ^d,  pearls,  silTer,  and  velfet,  so  richly  as 
to  be  estimated  at  600  ^cus  du  soleil.'*— ^Travels,  p.  33. 
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some  porlioD  of  the  red  or  fallow  d^ere,  beside  great  varietie  of  fish  and  wild  foule,  and  thereto 
suodrie  other  dellcates  wherein  the  sweet  hand  of  the  seafaring  Portingale  is  not  wanting  :  so  that 
for  a  man  to  dine  with  one  of  them,  and  to  tast  of  everie  dish  that  standeth  before  him  (which  few 
use  to  doo,  but  ech  one  feedeth  upon  that  meat  him  best  lilielh  for  the  timo,  the  beginning  of 
everie  dish  notwithstanding  being  reserved  nnto  the  greatest  personage  that  silteth  at  the  table,  to 
wbome  it  is  drawen  up  still  by  the  waiters  as  order  requireth,  and  from  whence  it  descendeth 
againe  even  to  the  lower  end,  whereby  each  one  may  tasi  ttiereof)  is  rather  to  yield  unto  a  conspi- 
raeie  with  a  greate  deale  of  meat  for  the  sp^edie  suppression  of  naturall  health,  then  the  use  of  a 
necessarie  meane  to  salisfie  himselfe  with  a  competent  repast,  to  susteine  his  bodie  withall. — 

*' The  chiefe  part  likewise  of  their  dailie  provision  is  brought  in  before  them  (commonlie  in 
silver  vessell,  if  they  be  of  ihe  degree  of  barons,  bishops  and  upwards)  and  placed  on  their  tables, 
whereof  when  they  have  taken  what  it  pleaseth  them,  Ihe  rest  is  reserved,  and  afterward  sent 
downe  to  their  serving  men  and  waiters,  who  f^ed  thereon  in  like  sort  with  convenient  naoderalion, 
their  reversion  also  being  bestowed  upon  the  poore,  which  lie  readie  at  their  gates  in  great 
numbers  to  receive  the  same.  This  is  spoken  of  the  principall  tables  whereat  the  nobleman,  bis 
ladle  and  guested  are  accustomed  to  sit,  beside  which  they  have  a  certeine  ordinarie  allowance 
daiiiie  appointed  for  their  hals,  where  the  cbiefe  officers  and  household  servants  (for  all  are  not 
permitted  by  custome  to  waite  upon  their  master)  and  with  them  such  inferiour  guestes  doo  feed 
as  are  not  of  calling  to  associat  the  noble  man  himselfe  (so  that  besides  those  afore  mentioned, 
which  are  called  to  the  principall  table,  there  are  commonlie  fortie  or  three-score  persons  fed  in 
those  hals),  to  the  great  reliefe  of  such  poore  sutors  and  strangers  also  as  oft  be  partakers  thereof 
and  otherwise  like  to  dine  hardlie.  As  for  drinke  it  is  usuallie  filled  in  pots,  got>blets,  jugs,  hols 
of  silver  in  noble  mens  houses,  also  in  fine  Venice  glasses  of  ail  formes,  and  for  want  of  these 
elsewhere  in  pots  of  earth  of  sundrie  colours  and  moulds  (whereof  manie  are  garnished  with 
silver)  or  at  the  leastwise  in  pewter,  all  which  notwithstanding  are  seldome  set  on  the  table,  but 
each  one  as  necessitie  orgetb,  calletb  for  a  cup  of  such  drinke  as  him  listetb  to  have:  so  that 
when  he  hath  tasted  of  It  be  delivered  the  cup  againe  to  some  one  of  the  standers  by,  who  making 
it  cleane  by  pouring  out  the  drinke  that  remaineth,  restoreth  it  to  the  cupbord  from  whence  he 
fetched  the  same.  By  this  devise, — much  idle  tippling  is  further  more  cut  ofi*,  for  if  the  full  pots 
should  continuaiiie  stand  at  the  elbow  or  neere  the  trencher,  diverse  would  alwaies  be  dealing 
with  them,  whereas  now  they  drinke  seldome  and  onelie  when  nececsilie  urgeth,  and  so  avoid 
the  note  of  great  drinking,  or  often  troubling  of  the  servitors  with  filling  of  their  hols.  Never- 
tbelesse  in  the  noble  men's  hals,  this  order  is  not  used,  neither  in  anie  mans  house  commonlie 
under  the  degree  of  a  knight  or  esquire  of  great  revenues.  It  is  a  world  to  s6e  in  these  our  dales, 
wherein  gold  and  silver  most  aboundetb,  how  that  our  genlilitie  as  lothing  those  mettals  (bicause 
of  the  plentie)  do  now  generallie  choose  rather  the  Venice  glasses  both  for  our  wine  and  b^ere, 
than  anie  of  (hose  mettals  or  stone  wherein  before  time  we  have  b^ene  accustomed  to  drinke,  but 
such  is  the  nature  of  man  generallie  that  it  most  coveteth  things  diflicult  to  be  atteined ;  and  such 
is  the  esiimalion  of  this  stufife,  that  manie  become  rich  onelie  with  their  new  trade  unto  Murana 
(a  (owne  neere  to  Venice  situat  on  the  Adriatike  sea)  from  whence  the  verie  best  are  dailie  to  be 
bad,  and  such  as  for  beautie  doo  well  neare  match  the  cbrislall  or  the  ancient  Murrhina  vasa, 
whereof  now  no  man  hath  knowledge.  And  as  this  is  seene  in  the  gentililie,  so  in  the  wealthie 
communaltie  the  like  desire  of  glasse  is  not  neglected.''    Vol.  1.  p.  880. 

To  this  interesting  sketch  a  few  particulars  shall  be  added  in  order  to  render 
the  picture  more  complete ;  and,  in  the  first  place,  we  shall  give  an  account, 
from  an  eye-witness,  of  the  ceremonies  accompanying  the  dinner-table  of  Eliza- 
beth. *'  While  the  Queen  was  still  at  prayers,"  relates  Hentzner,  "  we  saw 
her  table  set  out  with  the  following  solemnity  : 

*'  A  gentleman  entered  the  room  bearing  a  rod,  and  along  with  him  another  who  had  a  table- 
cloth, which,  after  they  had  bolh  kneeled  three  times  with  the  utmost  veneration,  be  spread  upon 
the  table,  and  after  kneeling  again,  they  both  reUred.  Then  came  two  others,  one  with  the  rod 
again,  the  other  with  a  salt-seller,  a  plate  and  bread;  when  they  had  kneeled,  as  the  others  bad 
done,  and  placed  what  was  brought  upon  the  table,  they  too  retired  with  the  same  ceremonies 
performed  by  the  first.  At  last  came  an  unmarried  lady  (we  were  told  she  was  a  countess)  and 
along  with  her  a  married  one,  bearing  a  tasting  knife ;  the  former  was  dressed  in  white  silk,  who, 
when  she  had  prostrated  herself  three  times  in  the  roost  graceful  manner,  approached  the  tabic, 
and  rubbed  the  plates  with  bread  and  salt,  with  as  much  awe,  as  if  the  queen  had  been  present  : 
when  they  had  wailed  there  a  little  while,  the  yeomen  of  the  guards  entered,  bareheaded,  clothed 
in  scarlet,  with  a  golden  rose  upon  their  backs,  bringing  in  at  each  turn  a  course  of  twenty-four 
dishes,  served  in  plate,  most  of  it  gilt ;  these  dishes  were  received  by  a  gentleman  in  the  same 
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order  they  were  brought,  and  placed  upon  the  table,  while  the  ladf -taster  gave  to  eadi  of  the 
guard  a  moulhnil  to  eat,  of  the  particular  dish  he  bad  brought  for  fear  of  aiiy  poison.  Daring 
the  time  that  this  guard,  which  consists  of  the  tallest  and  stoutest  men  that  can  be  found  lo  alt 
England,  being  eareftilly  selected  for  this  service,  were  bringing  dinner,  twelve  trumpets  aid  two 
ketUe-dmms  made  the  hall  ring  for  half  an  hour  together.  At  the  end  of  ail  this  ceremoofal  a 
number  of  unmarried  ladies  appeared,  who,  with  particular  solemnity,  lifted  the  meat  off  the 
table,  and  conveyed  it  into  ihe  queen*s  inner  and  more  private  chamber,  where,  after  she  bad 
chosen  for  herself,  the  rest  goes  to  the  ladies  of  the  court.  The  queen  dhies  and  sups  alone  with 
very  few  attendants.''     P.  86,  37. 

The  strict  regularity  and  temperance  which  prevailed  in  the  court  of  Elizabeth, 
were  by  no  means  characteristic  of  that  of  her  successor,  who,  in  his  convivial 
moments,  too  often  grossly  transgressed  the  bounds  of  sobriety.  When  Chris- 
tian IV.,  King  of  Denmark,  visited  England  in  July,  1606,  the  carousals  at  the 
palace  were  carried  te  a  most  extravagant  height,  and  their  influence  on  the 
higher  ranks  was  such,  that  ''our  good  English  nobles,*'  remarks  Harrington, 
'*  whom  I  never  could  get  to  taste  good  liquor,  now  follow  the  fashion,  and  wallow 
in  beastly  delights.  The  ladies  abandon  their  sobriety,  and  are  seen  to  roll  about 
in  intoxication  ;"  accusations  which  he  fully  substantiates  whilst  relating  the  fol- 
lowing most  ludicrous  scene : — 

'*  One  day,"  says  he,  "a  great  feast  was  held,  and,  after  dinner,  the  representation  of  Solomon 
his  Temple,  and  the  coming  of  the  Queen  of  Sbeba  was  made,  or  (as  1  may  better  say)  was  meant 
to  ha?e  been  made,  before  their  Majesties,  by  device  of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  and  others. — But, 
alas !  as  all  earthly  tbioges  do  fall  to  poor  mortals  in  enjoyment,  so  did  prove  our  presentmeot 
hereof.  The  Lady  who  did  play  the  Queen's  part,  did  carry  roost  precious  gilts  to  both  their 
Majesties ;  but>  forgetting  the  steppes  arising  to  the  canopy,  overset  her  casltets  into  his  Danish 
Majesties  lap,  and  fell  at  his  feet,  iho  1  rather  thinit  it  was  in  his  face.  Much  was  the  hurry  and 
confusion ;  cloths  and  napltins  were  at  hand,  to  make  all  clean.  His  Mi^esty  then  got  up  and 
would  dance  with  the  Queen  of  Sbeba  ;  but  he  fell  down  and  humbled  himself  l>efore  her,  and 
was  carried  to  an  inner  chamber  and  laid  on  a  bed  of  state  ;  which  was  not  a  little  defiled  with 
the  presents  of  the  Queen  which  bad  been  bestowed  on  his  garments;  such  as  wine,  cream,  jeily, 
beverage,  cakes,  spices,  and  other  good  matters.  The  entertainment  and  show  went  forward, 
and  most  of  the  presenters  went  backward,  or  fell  down ;  wine  did  so  occupy  their  upper  chaml>ers. 
Now  did  appear,  in  rich  dress,  Hope,  Faith,  and  Charily  :  Hope  did  assay  to  speak,  but  wioe 
rendered  her  endeavours  so  feeble  that  she  withdrew,  and  hoped  the  King  would  excuse  her 
brevity  :  Failh  was  then  all  alone,  for  1  am  certain  she  was  not  joyned  with  good  works,  and  left 
the  court  in  a  staggering  condition  :  Charily  came  to  the  King's  feet,  and  seemed  to  cover  the 
multitude  of  sins  her  sisters  had  committed ;  in  some  sorte  she  made  obeysance  and  brought 
giftes,  but  said  she  would  return  home  again,  as  there  was  no  gift  which  heaven  had  not  already 
given  his  Majesty.  She  then  returned  to  Hope  and  Faith,  who  were  both  sick  and  spewing  in 
the  lower  hail.  Neit  came  Victory,  in  bright  armour,  and  presented  a  rich  sword  to  the  King, 
who  did  not  accept  it,  but  put  it  by  with  his  hand;  and  by  a  strange  medley  of  versification,  did 
endeavour  to  make  suit  to  the  King.  But  Victory  did  not  triumph  long  ;  for,  after  much  lament- 
able utterance,  she  was  led  away  like  a  silly  captive,  and  laid  to  sleep  in  tlie  outer  steps  of  the 
anti-chamber.  Now  did  Peace  make  entry,  and  strive  to  get  foremoste  to  the  King ;  but  1  grieve 
to  tell  how  great  wrath  she  did  discover  unto  those  of  her  aUendants ;  and  much  contrary  to  her 
semblance,  most  rudely  made  war  with  her  olive  branch,  and  laid  on  the  pates  of  those  who  did 
oppose  her  coming."  The  facetious  Knight  concludes  his  story  by  declaring  that  **  in  our  Queen's 
days — 1  neer  did  see  such  lack  of  good  order,  discretion,  and  sobriety,  as  1  have  now  done."* 

We  have  already  mentioned  in  Part  the  First,  Chapter  the  Fifth  of  this  work, 
that  the  usual  hour  of  dinner,  among  the  upper  classes,  was  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon  ;  and  though  Harrison,  in  the  passage  which  we  last  quoted  from  him, 
describes  the  provisions  as  often  brought  to  the  tables  of  the  nobility  served  on 
silver,  yet  wooden  trenchers  for  plates  were  still  frequently  to  be  found  at  the 
most  sumptuous  tables ;  thus  Harrington  in  1592,  giving  directions  to  his  servants, 
orders,  **  that  no  man  waite  at  the  table  without  a  trencher  in  his  hand,  except 
it  be  upon  good  cause,  on  pain  of  ld."f 

*  Niigas  Antique,  vol.  i.  p.  349—35*2.  f  Ibid.  p.  i06. 
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To  the  silver,  gilt  plate,  and  cut  glass  of  Harrison,  may  be  added  the  use  of 
china,  an  article  of  luiLury  to  which  the  Clown  in  Measure  for  Measure  thus  al- 
ludes:— *' Your  honours  have  seen  such  dishes;  they  are  not  china  dishes, 
but  very  good  dishes."  Act.  ii.  sc.  1.  A  considerable  quantity  of  china  or  porce- 
lain had  been  brought  into  this  country,  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  as  part 
of  the  cargo  of  some  captured  Spanish  carracks.  It  appears,  also,  that  carpet- 
cloth  for  tables  was,  towards  the  close  of  our  period,  dismissed  for  table  linen, 
and  that  of  a  quality  so  fine,  that  Mrs.  Otter,  in  Ben  Jonson*s  **  Silent  Woman," 
which  was  first  acted  in  1609,  laments  having  *'  stained  a  damask  table-cloth, 
cost  roe  eighteen  pound."    Act.  iii.  sc.  2. 

With  all  these  luxuries,  the  reader  will  be  surprised  to  learn,  that  forks  were 
not  introduced  into  this  country  before  1611.  Knives  had  been  in  general  use 
since  the  year  1563,  but  for  the  former  the  fingers  had  been  the  sole  substitute. 
The  honour  of  this  cleanly  fashion,  must  be  given  to  that  singular  traveller 
Thomas  Coryat,  who  in  his  '^  Crudities**  informs  us,  that  he  found  forks  common 
in  Italy. 

"  Hereupon,"  says  he,  *'  1  myself  thought  good  to  imitate  the  Italian  fashion,  by  this  forked 
cutting  of  meale,  not  only  while  1  was  in  Italy,  but  also  in  Germany,  and  oftentimes  in  England 
since  I  came  home ;  being  once  quipped  for  that  frequent  using  of  mjforke,  by  a  certaine  learned 
genlleinan,  a  familiar  friend  of  mine,  one  M.  Laurence  Whitalier,  who  in  his  merry  humour 
doubled  not  to  call  me  at  table  Furcifer,  only  for  using  a  forke  at  feeding,  but  for  no  other 
cause.*' 

The  utility  of  the  practice  was  soon  acknowledged,  for  we  find  Jonson,  in  1614, 
speaking  of  their  adoption  in  his  ^*  Devil  Is  An  Ass,**  where  Meercraft,  having 
mentioned  his  ''project  of  the  forks,**  Sledge  exclaims — 

^  FotIlb  ?  what  be  they  ? 
Meer.     The  laudable  use  of  forkgf 

Brought  into  custom  here,  as  tbey  are  in  Italy, 

To  th'  sparing  o'  napkins."  Act  y.  sc.  4. 

To  the  articles  of  provision  enumerated  by  Harrison,  we  may  add,  that  the 
bread  of  this  period  was  of  many  various  kinds,  and  sometimes  peculiarly  fine, 
especially  that  made  at  York. 

"  Bred/'  says  a  physician  who  wrote  in  1572,  ''of  divers  grainei,  of  divers  formes,  in  divers 
places  be  used : — some  in  forme  of  manchet,  used  of  the  gentility  :  some  of  greate  loves,  as  is 
usual  among  yeomanry,  some  betweene  both,  as  with  the  f^anklings  :  some  in  forme  of  cakes,  as 
at  weddings  :  some  rondes  of  hogs,  as  at  upsittings  :  some  simnels,  cracknels,  and  bnns,  as  in 
the  Lent :  some  in  brode  cakes,  as  the  oten  cakes  in  Kendall  on  yrons :  some  on  slate  stones  as  in 
the  bye  peke :  some  in  frying  pans  as  in  Darbyshyre  :  some  betwene  yrons  as  wapons :  some  in 
round  cakes  as  bysket  for  the  ships.  But  these  and  all  other  the  mayne  bread  of  York  eicelletb, 
for  that  it  is  of  the  flnest  floureofthe  wheat  well  tempered,  best  baked,  a  patterne  of  all  others 
thefineste."* 

Dinners  had  attained  a  degree  of  epicurism  which  rival  those  of  the  present 
day;  three  courses,  of  which  the  second  consisted  of  game,  and  the  third  of  pas- 
try, creams,  and  confections,  together  with  a  dessert,  including  marchpane 
(a  cake  composed  of  filberts,  almonds,  pistacho-nuts,  pine-kernels,  sugar  of  roses, 
and  flour],  marmalades,  pomegranates,  oranges,  citrons,  apples,  pears,  raisins, 
dates,  nuts,  grapes,  etc.  etc.,  were  common  in  the  houses  of  the  opulent,  nor 
was  any  expense  spared  in  procuring  the  most  luxurious  dainties.  *' Who  will 
not  admire,**  remarks  an  Essayist  of  this  age,  '*our  nice  dames  of  London,  who 
must  have  cherries  at  twenty  shillings  a  pound,  and  pescods  at  five  shillings  a 
pecke,  huske  without  pease?  Yong  rabbettes  of  a  spanne,  and  chickens  of  an 
inchPf 

*  **  The  benefit  of  the  auncient  Bathes  of  Buckstones,  which  cureth  most  greevous  sicknetses,  never 
before  published :  compiled  by  John  Jones,  Phisition.  At  the  Ring's  Mede  uigb  Darby.  Auno  salutis 
1579,  Jcc,"  bl.  1.— Vide  Censum  Literaria,  vol.  x.  p.  277. 

t  The  PaHsions  of  the  Mindc.  By  Th.  W.  (Thomas  Wright.)  London,  pr'uited  bjt  V.  S.  for  W.  B. 
1601,  small  8to. 
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To  Buch  a  height,  indeed,  had  Mnsiiality  in  eating  arisen  among  the  courtiers 
of  James  the  First,  that  Osborne,  in  his  ''  Traditional  Heaiorials"  oa  the  reign  of 
that  monarch,  informs  us, 

*«Tbe  Earl  qf  CotUbU  was  one  of  the  QiMmm,  thai  brought  Id  the  tanlty  of  AHte-nqipmn  not 
heard  of  in  oar  forefalhert  time,  and  for  oagtt  1  bate  read,  or  at  Icatl  remember,  anpracUsed  by 
the  most  bisurlout  tyranu.  The  manner  of  which  was,  to  hafe  a  board  covered  at  the  lint 
entrance  of  the  gnetU  with  dishes  at  high  at  a  Uli  man  could  well  reach,  filled  with  the  chotoot 
and  dearest  viands  sea  and  land  could  afford :  and  all  this  once  seen  and  having  feasted  the  eyes 
of  the  Invlled,  was  bi  a  manner  thrown  away,  and  fresh  set  on  the  same  height ;  having  only  this 
advantage  of  the  other,  that  it  was  hot  1  cannot  forget  one  of  the  attendanu  of  the  k.  that  at  a 
feast,  made  by  this  monster  in  eicess,  eat  to  his  single  share  a  whole  pie  reckoned  to  ny  Lord 
at  ten  pounds.*'* 

The  extravagance  and  excess  of  refection  with  regard  to  eatables,  must,  how- 
ever, we  are  sorrv  to  say,  yield  to  those  which  accompanied  the  use,  or  rather  the 
abuse,  of  vinous  liquors.  The  propensity  of  the  English  of  his  times  to  drunk- 
enness, has  been  frequentlv  commented  on  by  Shakspeare;  lago,  in  reference  to  a 
drinking-catch  which  he  had  just  sung,  says,  *'I  learned  it  in  England,  where 
(indeed)  they  are  most  potent  in  potting ;  your  Dane,  your  German,  and  your 
swag-bellied  Hollander, — Drink,  hoi — are  nothing  to  your  English. 

Cms.   Is  your  Englishman  so  expert  in  his  drinking? 

logo.  Why,  he  drinks  you,  with  facility,  your  Dane  dead  drunk ;  he  sweats 
not  to  overthrow  your  Almain ;  he  gives  your  Hollander  a  vomit,  ere  the  next 
pottle  can  be  filled  ;*'  (act  ii.  sc.  3j  a  charge  which  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
sober  testimony  of  Gascoigne. — *'The  Almaynes,**  he  observes,  **  with  their  smale 
Rhenish  wine,  are  contented ;  but  we  must  have  March  beere,  double  beere, 
dagger  ale,  bracket,  etc.  Yea,  wine  itself  is  not  sufficient,  but  sugar,  lemons, 
and  spices  must  be  drowned  thereinne  I"  Yet,  it  is  but  fair  to  subjoin,  as  an 
acknowledged  fact,  that  we  derived  this  etuost/y,  as  Heywood  terms  it,  from  the 
Danes;  ^^they,"  says  he,  ''have  made  a  profession  thereof  from  antiquity,  and 
are  the  first  upon  record  that  brought  their  wasseM)owles  and  elbowe-deep 
healthes  into  this  land." 

Of  the  consumption  of  wine  a  striking  estimate  may  be  formed,  from  part  of  a 
letter  addressed  by  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  to  the  Marquis  of  Winchester  and  Sir 
Walter  Mildmay,  dated  January,  1569: — 

*'  It  may  please  you  to  understaund/*  says  His  Lordship,  **  that  whereas  1  have  had  a  certen 
ordinary  allowannce  of  wine,  amongs  other  noble  men,  for  expenses  in  my  howsehold,  w*oat 
imposte  ;  The  cbarg's  daily  that  1  do  nowesasteyn,  and  have  done  ali  this  yere  past,  wellknowen 
by  reason  of  the  Qaene  of  Scotts,  are  so  grele  therein  as  1  am  compelled  to  be  now  a  snter  unto 
yow  that  ye  well  please  to  have  a  friendlie  conslderac'on  unto  the  necessitie  of  my  large  expenses. 
Truljf  two  tonneg  in  a  numthe  have  not  hitherto  t^ffieed  ordinariljf,** 

'^Thispassage,'*  observes  Mr.  Lodge,  **  will  serve  lo  correct  a  vulgar  error,  relating  to  the 
consumption  of  wine  in  those  days,  which,  ioslead  of  being  less,  appears  lo  have  been,  at  least  in 
the  houses  of  the  great,  even  more  considerable  than  that  of  the  present  time.  The  good  people 
who  tell  us  that  Queen  Elizabeth's  Maids  of  Honour  breakfasted  on  roast  beef,  generally  add,  that 
wine  was  then  used  in  England  as  a  medicine,  for  that  it  was  sold  only  by  the  apothecanet.  The 
latter  assertion,  though  founded  on  a  fact,  seems  to  have  led  to  a  mistake  in  the  former ;  for  the 
word  Apothecary,  from  the  Greek  AveOilKiiy  repositoriwn,  is  applicable  to  any  shopkeeper,  or 
warehouseman,  and  was  probably  oiice  used  in  that  general  sense.'*  f 

It  appears,  however,  from  Decker*s  Tracts,  that  apothecaries,  in  the  modern 
acceptation  of  the  word,  sold  both  wine  and  tobacco,  and  their  shops  formed  the 
fashionable  lounge  of  the  day: — "here  you  must  observe  to  know  in  what  state 
tobacco  is  in  town,  better  than  the  merchants;  and  to  discourse  of  the  apothe- 
caries where  it  is  to  be  sold ;  and  to  be  able  to  speak  of  their  wines,  as  readily  as 

•  The  Works  of  Francis  0.slM)rn,  Esq.  8v«.  9ili  I'llit.  p.  475. 
\  lllustratioiu  of  British  history,  &c.,  vol.  ii.  p.  tU. 
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the  apothecary  himself  reading  the  barbarous  hand  of  a  doctor.'*  ^  *^Some  lie  in 
ambush,  to  note  what  apothecary's  shop  he  (the  gallant)  resorts  to  every 
morning.'*  f 

The  variety  of  wines  in  the  days  of  Shakspeare  has  not  since  been  exceeded,  or, 
perhaps,  even  equalled.  Harrison  mentions  fifty-six  French  wines,  and  thirty- 
six  Spanish,  Italian,  etc.,  to  which  must  be  added  several  home-made  wines,  such 
as  Ypocras,  Clarey,  Braket,  etc.  etc.,  for  which  receipts  may  be  found  in  Arnold's 
Chronicle. 

Among  the  foreign  wines  used  at  this  period,  none  have  attracted  so  much  notice, 
or  so  much  controversy,  as  the  celebrated  beverage  of  Falstaff,  Sack.  Whether 
this  was  a  dry  or  a  sweet  wine  has  been  left  undecid^  by  the  commentators,  after 
much  elaborate  and  contradictory  disquisition.  If  we  may  repose,  however,  on 
the  authority  of  Gervase  Markham's  "  English  Housewife,"  a  book  published  very 
shortly  after  the  death  of  Shakspeare,  and  probably  written  several  years  before 
that  event,  a  book  professing  to  contain  **  the  opinions  of  the  greatest  Physicians," 
many  years  antecedent  to  the  Dedication  which  includes  this  assertion,  the  ques- 
tion must  be  considered  as  finally  settled.  This  author,  in  his  fourth  chapter, 
entitled,  *'The  ordering,  preserving,  and  helping  of  all  sorts  of  Wines,  and  first 
of  the  choice  of  sweet  Wines,"  opens  the  subject  by  declaring,  that  he  had  de- 
rived his  knowledge  on  wines  from  a  vintner  '^protest  skilful  in  the  trade,"  and 
he  then  immediately  proceeds,  addressing  the  housewife,  '^  to  speak  first  of  the 
election  of  sweet  wines ;  **  she  must,"  says  he,  *'  be  carefuU  that  the  Malmseys  be 
full  wines,  pleasant,  well  hewed  and  fine:  that  Bastard  be  fat,  and  strong,  if  it  be 
tawney  it  skils  not:  for  the  tawny  Bastards  be  always  the  sweetest.  Muscadine 
must  be  great,  pleasant  and  strong  with  a  sweet  scent,  and  with  Amber  colour. 
Sack  if  it  be  Seres  (as  it  should  be)  you  shall  know  it  by  the  mark  of  a  cork  burned 
on  one  side  of  the  bung,  and  they  be  ever  full  gage,  and  so  are  other  Sacks,  and 
the  longer  they  lye,  the  better  they  be."  ^ 

From  this  passage  we  learn  three  circumstances  relative  to  Sack:  Istly,  that 
Sack  was  a  sweet  wine ;  2dly,  that  Seres,  or  Xeres,  Sack,  or  what  Shakspeare, 
in  1597,  calls  "a  good  sherris-sack,"  a  wine  manufactured  at  Xeres  in  Spain,  was 
the  most  esteemed  of  its  kind ;  and,  Sdly,  that  other  Sacks  were  in  use  in  this 
country.  Still  further  light  is  thrown  upon  this  topic  in  a  subsequent  page,  where 
we  are  told,  when  enumerating  the  sweet  wines  in  contradistinction  to  those  of  a 
sharp  taste,  that  Sacks  are  of  three  species — "  Your  best  Sacks  are  of  Seres  in 
Spain,  your  smaller  of  Galicia  and  Portugall,  your  strong  Sacks  are  of  the  Islands 
of  the  Canaries,  and  of  Malligo."§  It  is,  therefore,  to  be  inferred,  that,  though 
all  these  Sacks  were  sweet,  the  sweetest,  as  well  as  the  strongest,  were  the  Canary 
and  Malaga;  next  to  these  in  saccharine  impregnation,  and  best  in  flavour,  the 
Xeres;  and  lastly,  the  weakest  and  least  sweet,  were  the  Galicia  and  Portugal. 

The  conclusion  we  consequently  draw  from  these  premises  is,  that  the  Sherris- 
Sack  of  FalstafT  was  Spanish  Xeres,  a  wine  not  dry,  like  our  modern  Sherry, 
but  sweet,  and  though  not  so  strong  or  so  sweet  as  the  Sacks  brought  from  Canary 
and  Malaga,  superior  in  flavour  to  both. 

It  may  be  objected  to  this  deduction,  that  if  Sherris-Sack  were  a  sweet  wine, 
it  would  not  have  been  necessary  to  add  sugar  to  it,  an  article  which  Sir  John  ever 
mingled  with  his  favourite  potation.  This  will  not  prove  valid,  however,  when 
we  recollect  that,  in  the  first  place,  Xeres  was  not  the  sweetest  of  the  Sacks,  and, 
in  the  second,  that  in  Shakspeare's  time  it  was  the  custom  to  mix  sugar  with 
every  species  of  wine  ;  **  gentlemen  garrawse,"  observes  Fynes  Moryson,  **  only 
in  wine,  with  which  they  mix  sugar,  which  I  never  observed  in  any  other  place 
or  kingdom  to  be  used  for  that  purpose.  And  because  the  taste  of  the  English 
is  thus  delighted  with  sweetness,  the  wines  in  taverns  (for  I  speak  not  of  mer- 

«  GiiII'm  Horn-book,  1609.  reprint,  p  119,  180.  f  EocHsh  Villaoiet,  &c.  first  printed  in  1610. 

X  Eugliih  Housewife,  p  112,  113.  $    ibid,  p.  118. 
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chantes  or  genUemea'fi  cellars)  are  commonly  miied  at  the  filling  thereoT,  to  make 
them  pleasant."  *  A  similar  partiality  for  sugar  in  wine  is  noticeil  by  Psaol 
Hentzner,  m  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  English ;  and  from  these  passages  Mr. 
Reed  deduces  the  legitimate  inference  that  the  fondness  of  the  English  nation  br 
sugar,  at  this  epoch,  was  so  great  as  to  induce  them  to  mil  it  even  with  sweet 
wines ;  /^  if/'  says  he,  '^  the  English  drank  only  rough  wine  with  sugar,  there 
appears  nothing  extraordinary,  or  worthy  of  particular  notice. — ^Tbe  addition  of 
sugar,  even  to  sack,  might,  perhaps,  to  a  taste  habituated  to  sweets,  operate  only 
in  a  manner  to  improve  the  flavour  of  the  wine.** 

We  find  also  from  Sir  John's  comments  on  his  favourite  liquor,  that  he  added 
not  only  sugar,  but  a  toast  to  it ;  that  he  had  an  insuperable  aversion  to  its  being 
mulled  with  eggs,  vehemently  exclaiming,  '^Fll  no  pullet-sperm  in  my  brewage;" 
and  that  he  abominated  its  sophistication  with  lime,  dechiring  that  **  a  coward 
is  worse  than  a  cup  of  sack  with  lime  in  it ;"  f  an  ingredient  which  the  vintners 
used  to  increase  its  strength  and  durability. 

To  this  deterioration,  our  witty  Knight,  as  his  convivial  hours  were  usually 
spent  in  taverns,  was,  of  course,  peculiarly  subject.  Houses  of  this  description 
were  very  numerous  in  our  author's  days,  and,  there  is  reason  to  think,  fully  as 
much  frequented  as  are  similar  places  in  the  present  age;  The  Boar's  Head  Ta- 
vern In  Eastcheap,  and  the  Mermaid  in  Cornhill,  immortalised  in  the  writings  of 
Shakspeare,  Ben  Jonson,  and  IFletcher,  are  enumerated  in  a  long  list  of  taverns 
given  us  in  an  old  black-letter  quarto,  entitied  **  Newes  from  Bartholomew  Fayre  ;":(= 
and  to  these  we  must  add,  as  of  equal  poetical  celebrity,  the  Tabard  Inn  or  Tavern, 
noticed  by  Stowe,  in  1508,  as  the  most  ancient  in  Southwark,  and  endeared  to  us 
as  the  *'  Hosterie"  of  the  never-to-be-forgotten  pilgrims,  in  that  delightful  work, 
the ''  Canterbury  Tales"  of  Chaucer. 

A  tavern,  says  a  writer  who  lived  in  these  times,  and  who  published  in  16i8, 
*'  is  the  common  consumption  of  the  afternoon,  and  the  murderer  or  maker-away 
of  a  rainy  day. — ^To  give  you  the  total  reckoning  of  it ;  it  is  the  busy  man's  recrea- 
tion, the  idle  man*s  business,  the  melancholy  man's  sanctuary,  the  stranger's 
welcome,  the  inns-of-court  man's  entertainment,  the  scholar's  kindness,  and  the 
citizen's  curtesy.  It  is  the  study  of  sparkling  wits,  and  a  cup  of  canary  their 
book."S 

At  these  places  were  regular  ordinaries,  which  Decker  tells  us  were  of  three 
kinds ;  namely,  ''  an  ordinary  of  the  largest  reckoning,  whither  most  of  your 
courtly  gallants  do  resort ;"  a  twelve-penny  ordinary  frequented  by  "  the  justice 
of  peace  or  young  knight ;"  and  a  three-|)enny  ordinary,  **  to  which  your  London 
usurer,  your  stale  batchelor,  and  your  thrifty  attorney  do  resort."** 

From  the  same  author  we  also  learn,  that  it  was  usual  in  taverns,  especially  in 
the  city,  to  send  presents  of  wine  from  one  ro6m  to  another,  as  a  complimentary 

•  Itinerary,  ISIT.  Part  III.  p.  I5S. 

t  It  appears,  that  Sack,  in  Shakspeare's  time,  wai  lold  at  eight-pence  halfpenny  a  quart— for  in  Fd* 
rtaTs  TVvem-bOl  ocean  the  following  iUm ;  **  Sack,  two  gallons,  6t.  Sc/." 

t  The  title-page  of  this  curious  poem  is  lost,  but  the  passage  alluded  to,  is  as  follows  :» 

**  There  hath  beene  great  sale  and  utterance  of  wine, 
Besides  beere  and  ale,  and  ipocras  fine. 
In  every  country,  region,  ana  nation  ; 
rhefeU  at  Billingsgate,  at  the  Saiuttiium, 
And  BoreM  Head,  neere  London  Stone, 
TAe  Swan  at  Dowgate,  a  taveme  well  knowne. 
The  Mittr  in  Cheapc,  and  then  the  Bull  Head^ 
And  many  like  places  that  make  noses  red ; 
The  Borea  Head  in  old  Fish-street,  three  Cramee  in  the  Vuitree, 
And  now  of  late  St.  Martin's  m  the  Sentree : 
The  fVmd-mill  in  Lothburry,  the  Shi>  at  the  Exchange, 
Kmg^M  Head  in  New  Fish-ntreete,  where  roysters  do  range ; 
TAe  Mermaid  in  Cornhill,  Red  Lion  in  the  Strand, 
Three  Tune  Newgate  Market,  Old  Fish-street  at  the  Swan.** 

$  FnHe'K  Microcosmography,  rrprint  by  BHw*.  p.  39. 40. 
**  Gull  •  llora-book,  reprint  by  Nott,  p.  109, 1S7, 1'iS. 
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mark  of  fricDdship:—'* Enquire,"  directs  he,  "what  gallants  sup  in  the  next 
room  ;  and,  if  they  be  any  of  your  acquaintance,  do  not  you,  after  the  city  fashion, 
send  them  in  a  pottle  of  wine  and  your  name/*  This  custom,  too,  is  recorded  by 
Shakspeare,  as  a  mode  of  introduction  to  a  stranger,  where  Bardolph,  at  the  Garter 
Ion,  Windsor,  addressing  FalstaiT,  says, — "  Sir  John,  there's  one  master  Brook 
below  would  fain  speak  with  you,  and  be  acquainted  with  you ;  and  hath  sent  your 
worship  a  morning*s  draught  of  sack;**  a  passage  which  Mr.  Malone  has  illustrated 
by  the  following  nearly  contemporary  anecdote: — "Ben  Jonson,'*  he  relates, 
"  was  at  a  tavern,  and  in  comes  Bishop  Corbet  (but  not  so  then;,  into  the  next 
room.  Ben  Jonson  calls  for  a  quart  of  raw  wine,  and  gives  it  to  the  tapster. 
'  Sirrah,'  says  he, '  carry  this  to  the  gentleman  in  the  next  chamber,  and  tell  him, 
I  sacrifice  my  service  to  him.'  The  fellow  did,  and  in  those  words.  *  Friend,' 
says  Dr.  Corbet,  *  I  thank  him  for  his  love ;  but  'pr'ythee  tell  him  from  me  that 
he  is  mistaken  ;  for  sacrifices  are  always  burnt.'  " 

The  most  singular  and  ofifensive  practice,  however,  at  least  to  modern  man- 
ners, which  occurred  at  this  period  in  taverns,  a  practice  common,  too,  even  among 
the  higher  ranks,  is  likewise  related  by  Decker,  when  giving  advice  "  How  a  Gal- 
lant should  behave  himself  in  an  Ordinary"  of  the  first  class  : — 

''You  may  rise  In  dinner  lime,'*  he  tellf  bit  *' courtly  gallant,"  ''to  ask  for  a  elotettool, 
protetting  to  all  ibe  gentlemen  that  it  costs  you  an  hundred  pounds  a  year  in  physick,  besides  the 
annual  pension  which  your  wife  allows  her  doctor ;  and,  if  you  please,  you  may,  as  your  great 
French  lord  doth,  invite  Mome  tpecicd  friend  qfyourifrom  the  table  to  hold  ditcourte  with  you  a« 
ytni  Mil  in  that  withtlrawing  chamber;  from  whence  being  returned  again  to  the  board,  you  shall 
sharpen  the  wits  of  all  the  eating  gallants  about  you,  and  do  them  great  pleasure  to  ask  what 
pamphlets  or  poems  a  man  might  think  fittest  to  wipe  his  tail  with."  * 

Gross  as  this  habit  now  appears  to  us,  it  was  prevalent  upon  the  Continent  until 
nearly  the  close  of  the  last  century. 

To  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  is  to  be  attributed  the  introduction  of  a  luxury,  which 
has  since  become  almost  universal,  the  custom  of  using,  or,  as  it  was  then  called, 
of  taking  tobacco.  This  herb,  which  was  first  brought  into  England  by  Sir 
Francis  Drake,  about  the  year  1586,  met  with  an  early  and  violent  opposition, 
and  gave  birth  to  a  multitude  of  invectives  and  satires,  among  which  the  most 
celebrated  is  King  James's  "Counterblast  to  Tobacco."  This  monarch  enter- 
tained the  most  rooted  antipathy  to  the  use  of  tobacco  in  any  form,  and  closes 
his  treatise  by  asserting  that  it  is  "  a  custom  loathsome  to  the  eye,  hatefull  to  the 
nose,  harmfull  to  the  braine,  dangerous  to  the  lungs,  and  in  the  blacke  stinking 
fume  thereof,  nearest  resembling  the  horrible  Stigian  smoake  of  the  pit  that  is  bot- 
tomless." f  He  also  tells  us  in  another  work,  that  were  he  to  invite  the  devil  to 
a  dinner,  "  he  should  have  these  three  dishes — 1,  a  pig;  2,  a  poole  of  ling  and 
mustard ;  and  3,  a  pipe  of  tobacco  for  digesture." 

Tobacco  may  be  said,  indeed,  to  have  made  many  inroads  in  domestic  clean- 
liness, and,  on  this  account,  to  have  deservedly  incurred  the  dislike  of  that  large 
portion  of  the  female  sex  on  whom  the  charge  of  household  economy  devolved. 

''Surely,"  says  James,  " smoke  becomes  a  kitchin  firre  l)etter  than  a  dining  chamber,"  a 
remark  which  is  as  applicable  now  as  it  was  then ;  but  we  cannot  help  smiling  when  he  adds,  with 
his  usual  credulity,  "and  yet  it  makes  a  kitchin  also  oftentimes  in  the  inward  parts  of  men,  soyling 
and  infecting  them,  with  an  unctuous  and  oily  kind  of  soote,  as  hath  bene  found  in  some  great 
tobacco  takers,  that  after  their  death  were  opened." 

Such  were,  indeed,  the  tales  in  common  circulation  among  the  lower  orders, 

*  Guira  Horn-book,  p.  1^1,  128. — **  Let  ut  here  remark,"  adds  Dr.  Nott,  in  a  note  on  this  pamage, 
^  that  J.  Harington  is  to  be  oonnidered  at  the  inventor  of  that  cleanly  comfort  the  water-closet;  which  gare 
ri«e  lo  hit  witty  little  tract  above-mentioned  (Metamorpboais  of  Ajax,  a  jakes,  1696),  wherein  he  hii- 
momiiHlj  recommends  the  same  to  Q.  Elizabeth  ;  and  Tor  which,  by  the  way,  he  was  banished  her 
court." 

f  The  Workes  of  the  most  High  and  Mighty  Prince,  James,  (kc.  &c.  folio,  1616.  p.  238. 
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and  which  Ben  Jonson  has  very  humorously  put  into  the  mooth  of  Cob  in  E^ery 
Man  in  his  Humour : —  ' 

*'By  Oodf  me/*  says  Uie  water-bearer,  **  I  marie  what  pleasure  or  felicity  they  have  in  taking 
this  rogaUb  tobacco!  It's  good  for  nothing  bat  to  choak  a  man,  and  fill  him  fall  of  unoke  and 
embers  :  there  were  four  died  out  of  one  house  last  week  with  taking  of  it,  and  two  more  the  bell 
went  for  yesternight ;  one  of  them,  they  say,  will  ne^er  scape  it ;  he  voided  a  bushel  of  soot 
yesterday,  upward  and  downward.  By  tlie  stocks,  an'  there  were  no  wiser  men  than  1,  I'd  bate 
it  present  whipping,  man  or  woman,  that  should  but  deal  with  a  tobacco-pipe ;  why,  it  will  stifle 
them  all  in  the  end,  as  many  as  use  it ;  il*s  little  beUer  than  ratsbane  or  rosaker."  Act.  iii.  sc  &.— 

It  would  appear  that  the  prejudices  against  the  use  of  this  narcotic  required 
much  time  for  their  extirpation  ;  for  Burton,  who  wrote  about  thirty  years  after 
its  introduction,  and  at  the  very  close  of  the  Shakspearean  era,  seems  as  yiolent 
against  the  common  use  of  tobacco  as  even  James  himself: — 

''A  good  vomit,"  says  be,  ''I  confesse,  a  vertuous  herbe,  if  it  be  well  qualified,  opportunely 
taken,  and  medicinally  used,  but  as  it  is  commonly  used  by  most  men,  which  take  it  as  Tinkers 
do  ale,  'tis  a  plague,  a  mlschlefe,  a  violent  purgerof  goods,  lands,  health,  hellish,  devilish  damn'd 
tobacco,  the  ruine  and  overthrow  of  body  and  soule."  * 

Nothwithstanding  this  abuse,  however,  and  the  edicts  of  King  James  forbidding 
its  consumption  in  all  ale-houses,  tobacco  soon  acquired  such  general  favour, 
that  Stowo  tells  us  in  his  Annals,  *Mt  was  commonly  used  by  fitoa^  men  and  many 
women;"  and  James,  appealing  to  his  subjects,  exclaims, — "Now  how  you  are 
by  this  custome  disabled  in  your  goods,  let  the  gentry  of  this  land  beare  wit- 
nesse,  some  of  them  bestowing  three,  some  foure  hundred  pounds  a  yeere  upon 
this  precious  stinke  ;*'  a  sum  so  enormous,  that  we  must  conclude  them  to  have 
been  as  determined  smokers  as  the  Buckinghamshire  parson  recorded  by  Lilly, 
who  ''was  so  given  over  to  tobacco  and  drink,  that  when  he  had  no  tobacco, 
he  would  cut  the  bell-ropes  and  smoke  theml*' 

SnulPtaking  was  as  much  in  fashion  as  smoking;  and  the  following  passage 
from  Decker  proves,  that  the  gallants  of  his  day  were  as  extravagant  and  ridi- 
culous in  their  use  of  it  as  our  modern  beaux,  whether  we  regard  the  splendour 
of  their  boxes,  or  their  atTectation  in  applying  the  contents;  it  appears  also  to 
have  been  customary  to  take  snuff  immediately  before  dinner.  **  Before  the  meat 
come  smoking  to  the  board,  our  gallant  must  draw  out  his  tobacco-box,  'and' 
the  ladle  for  the  cold  snuff  into  the  nostril, — all  which  artillery  may  be  of  gold 
or  silver,  if  he  can  reach  to  the  price  of  it ; — then  let  him  shew  his  several  tricks 
in  taking  it,  as  the  whiff,  the  ring,  etc.  for  these  are  complements  that  gain 
gentlemen  no  mean  respect."  f  "  It  is  singular,"  remarks  Dr.  Nott,  alluding  to 
the  general  use  of  tobacco  at  this  period,  "  when  the  introduction  of  this  new  in- 
dulgence had  so  engaged  the  pen  of  almost  every  contemporary  playwright  and 
pamphleteer,  nay,  even  of  royalty  itself,  that  Shakspeare  should  have  been  totally 
silent  upon  it."  ± 

The  residue  of  the  Domestic  Economy  of  this  era  may  be  included  under  the 
articles  of  servants  and  miscellaneous  household  arrangements. 

In  the  days  of  Elizabeth  servants  were  more  numerous,  and  considered  as  a 
more  essential  mark  of  gentility,  than  at  any  subsequent  period.  "  The  English, ' 
observes  Ilentzner,  "are  lovers  of  shew,  liking  to  be  followed  wherever  they  go 
by  whole  troops  of  servants,  who  wear  their  master's  arms  in  silver,  fastened  to 
their  left  arms."  §  They  were,  also,  usually  distinguished  by  blue  coats;  thus 
Grumio,  enquiring  for  his  master's  servants,  says, — "Call  forth  Nathaniel,  Jo- 
seph, Nicholas,  Philip,  Walter,  Sugarsop,  and  the  rest;  let  their  heads  be  sleekly 
combed,  their  blue  coats  brushed."  We  learn,  however,  from  Fynes  Moryson, 
that  both  silver  badges  and  blue  coats  went  out  of  fashion  in  the  reign  of  James 
the  First;  "the  servants  of  gentlemen,"  he  informs  us,  "were  wont  to  weare 

•  Anatomic  of  Mtlaiir.holy.  p.  235.  f  Gull's  llorn-book,  p.  119. 

t  Reprint  of  Decker's  GuII'b  Horn-book,  p.  17,  note  15.  §  Travels,  8to.  p.  63. 
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blew  coates,  with  their  master's  badge  of  silver  on  the  left  sleeve,  but  now  they 
most  commonly  weare  clokes  garded  with  lace,  all  the  servants  of  one  family 
wearing  the  same  livery  for  colour  and  ornament." 

The  very  strict  regulations  to  which  servants  were  subjected  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  the  admirable  order  perserved  in  the  household  of  the  upper  classes 
at  that  time,  will  be  illustrated  in  a  very  satisfactory  and  entertaining  manner, 
by  the  **  Orders  for  Household  Servantes;  first  devised  by  John  Haryngton,  in 
the  yeare  1566,  and  renewed  by  John  Haryngton,  Sonne  of  the  saide  John,  in 
the  yeare  1592;  the  saide  John,  the  Sonne,  being  then  High  Shrieve  of  the 
County  of  Somerset." 

'*  Impriinis,  That  no  servant  bee  absent  from  praier,  at  morning  or  evening  without  a 
Uwfull  eicase,  lo  be  alledged  wilbln  one  day  after,  upon  payne  to  forfeit  for  every  tyme  2d. — 
2.  Item,  That  none  sweare  any  othe,  uppou  painc  for  every  olhe  Id, — 3.  Item,  That  no 
man  leave  any  doore  open,  that  he  findetb  shut,  without  there  bee  cause,  upon  payne  for  every 
time  Id. — 4.  Item,  That  none  of  the  men  be  in  bed,  from  our  Lady-day  to  Michaelmas, 
after  6  of  the  cloclc  'in  the  morning  ;  nor  out  of  his  bed  after  10  of  the  clock  at  night;  nor, 
from  Michaelmas  till  our  Lady-day,  in  bed  after  7  in  the  morning;  nor  out  after  9  at  night, 
without  reasonable  cause,  on  paine  of  2d. — 5.  item,  That  no  man's  bed  be  unmade,  nor  fire 
or  candle-box  uncleane,  after  8  of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  on  paine  of  Id. — 6.  Item, 
That  no  man  make  water  within  either  of  the  courts,  upon  paine  of,  every  time  it  shalbe  proved. 
Id. — 7.  Item^  That  no  man  teach  any  of  the  children  any  unhonest  speeche,  or  handle  word, 
or  othe,  on  paine  of  4d. — 8.  Item,  That  no  man  waite  at  the  table,  without  a  trencher  in 
his  band,  except  it  be  uppon  some  good  cause,  on  paine  of  Id. — 9.  Item,  That  no  man  ap- 
pointed to  waite  at  my  table,  be  absent  that  meale,  without  reasonable  cause,  on  paine  of  Id. — 
10.  **Item,  If  any  man  breake  a  glasse,  bee  shall  answer  the  price  thereof  out  of  his  wages ; 
and,  if  it  bee  not  known  who  breake  it,  the  buttler  shall  pay  for  it,  on  paine  of  12d. — 11. 
Item,  The  table  must  bee  covered  halfe  an  hour  before  1 1  at  dinner,  and  6  at  supper,  or  before, 
on  paine  of  2d. — 12.  Item,  That  meate  bee  readie  at  11,  or  before,  at  dinner;  and  6,  or 
before,  at  supper,  on  paine  of  6d. — 18.  Item,  That  none  be  absent,  without  leave  or  good 
cause,  the  whole  day,  or  any  part  of  it,  on  paine  of  4d. — 14.  Item,  That  no  man  strike  bis 
fellow,  on  paine  of  losse  of  service;  nor  revile  or  threaten,  or  provoke  another  to  strike,  on 
paine  of  12d. — 15.  Item,  That  no  man  come  to  the  kitchen  without  reasonable  cause,  on  paine 
of  Id.  and  the  cook  likewyse  to  forfeit  Id. — 16.  Hem,  That  none  toy  with  the  maids,  on  paine 
of  4d. — 17.  Item,  That  no  man  weare  foule  shirt  on  Sunday,  nor  broken  hose  or  shooes,  or 
doublett  without  buttons,  on  paine  of  Id. — 18.  Item,  That  when  any  strainger  goelh  hence,  the 
chamt>er  t>e  drest  up  againe  within  4  hours  after,  on  paine  of  Id. — 19.  Item,  That  the  hail 
bee  made  cleane  every  day,  by  eight  in  the  winter,  and  seaven  in  the  sommer,  on  paine  of  bim 
that  should  do  it  to  forfet  Id.— 20.  That  the  court-gate  bee  shutt  each  meale,  and  not  opened 
during  dinner  and  supper,  without  just  cause,  on  paine  the  porter  to  forfet  for  every  time  Id. — 
21.  Item,  That  all  stayrs  in  the  bouse,  and  other  rooms  that  neede  shall  require,  bee  made 
cleaoe  on  Fryday  after  dinner,  on  paine  of  forfeiture  of  every  on  whome  it  shall  belong  unto, 
3d. — **  All  which  sommes  shalbe  duly  paide  each  quarter-day  out  of  their  wages,  and  bestowed 
on  the  poore,  or  other  godly  use." 

To  the  tribe  of  household  servants,  must  be  added,  as  a  constant  inmate  in  the 
houses  of  the  great,  during  the  life  of  Shakspeare,  and,  indeed,  to  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  that  motley  personage,  the  Domestic  Fool,  who  was  an  es- 
sential part  of  the  entertainment  of  the  fire-side,  not  only  in  the  palace  and  the 
castle,  but  in  the  tavern  and  the  brothel. 

The  character  of  the  "  all-licens'd  fool"  has  been  copied  from  the  life,  with  his 
usual  naivety  and  precision,  and  with  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  wit,  in  many  of  the 
plays  of  our  poet ;  yet,  perhaps,  we  shall  nowhere  find  a  more  condensed  and 
faithful  picture  of  the  manners  of  this  once  indispensable  source  of  domestic  plea- 
santry, than  what  has  been  given  us  by  Dr.  Lodge : 

*'This  fellow,'*  says  he,  'Mn  person  is  comely,  in  apparell  courtly,  bat  in  behaviour  a  very 
ape,  and  no  man  ;  his  sludie  is  to  coinc  bitter  Jectsts,  or  lo  shew  antique  motions,  or  to  ting  bau» 
die  Mormett  and  ballads:  give  him  a  little  wine  in  his  head,  he  is  conUnually  flearing  and  making 
of  mouthes :  he  laughs  Intemperately  at  every  little  occasion,  and  dances  about  the  house,  leaps 
over  tables,  out- skips  mens  beads,  trips  up  his  companion's  beeles,  burns  sack  with  a  candle,  and 
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balh  all  ibe  feaU  of  a  lord  of  mUrale  in  ihe  coanlrie :  feed  bim  io  bit  boinor,  foo  iMI  have  bis 
beart,  in  meere  IcindDesse  be  will  bug  you  in  bla  armes^  kisse  yon  on  tbe  cbeefce,  and  rapping  out 
an  horrible  oth,  crie  God'i  soule  Turn  I  love  you,  you  Itnow  my  poore  heart,  come  to  my  chamber 
for  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  there  lives  not  a  man  in  ibis  world  that  1  more  honour.  In  theae  ceremonies 
yon  shall  know  his  courting,  and  it  is  a  speciall  mark  of  bim  at  the  table,  be  sHt  and  makes 
fSicea."  • 

On  the  passages  in  this  quotation  distinguished  by  Italics,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  offer  a  brief  comment.  From  Shakspeare  we  learn  that  the  apparel  of  the  do^ 
mestic  fool  was  of  two  kinds ;  he  had  either  a  parti-coloured  coat  fastened  round 
the  body  by  a  girdle,  with  close  breeches,  and  hose  on  each  leg  of  different  colours, 
or  he  wore  a  long  petticoat  dyed  with  curious  tints,  and  fringed  with  yellow. 
With  both  dresses  was  generally  connected  a  hood,  covering  the  whole  head,  falling 
over  part  of  the  breast  and  shoulders,  and  surmounted  with  asses  ears,  or  a  cocks- 
comb. Bells  and  a  bauble  were  the  usual  insignia  of  the  character;  the  former 
either  attached  to  the  elbows,  or  the  skirt  of  the  coat,  and  the  latter,  consisting  of 
a  stick,  decorated  at  one  end  with  a  carved  fool's  head,  and  having  at  the  other 
an  inflated  bladder,  an  instrument  either  of  sport  or  defence. 

Bitter  jests,  provided  they  were  so  dressed  up,  or  so  connected  with  adjunctive 
circumstances,  as  to  raise  a  laugh,  were  at  all  times  allowed ;  but  it  was  moreover 
expected,  that  their  keenness  or  bitterness  should  be  also  allayed  by  a  due  degree 
of  obliquity  in  the  method  of  attack,  by  a  careless,  and,  apparently,  undesigning 
manner  of  delivery,  and  by  a  playful  and  frolic  demeanour.  For  these  purposes, 
fragments  of  sonnets  and  ballads  were  usually  chosen  by  the  fool,  as  a  safe  me- 
dium through  which  the  necessary  degree  of  concealment  might.be  given,  and  the 
edge  of  his  sarcasm  duly  abated ;  a  practice  of  which  Shakspeare  has  afforded  us 
many  instances,  and  especially  in  his  Fool  in  King  Lear,  whose  scraps  of  old  songs 
fully  exemplify  the  aim  and  scope  of  this  favourite  of  our  ancestors,  f 

A  few  household  arrangements,  in  addition  to  those  developed  in  Sir  John  Har- 
rington's orders,  shall  terminate  this  branch  of  our  subject. 

We  have  seen,  when  treating  of  the  domestic  economy  of  the  country  squire, 
that  it  was  usual  to  take  their  banquet  or  dessert  in  an  arbour  of  the  garden  or 
orchard ;  and  in  town,  the  nobility  and  gentry  immediately  after  dinner  and  supper 
adjourned  to  another  room,  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  their  wine  and  fruit;  this 
practice  is  alluded  to  by  Shakspeare,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet;  and  Beaufort,  in  the 
**  Unnatural  Combat'*  of  Massinger,  says : — 

**  WeMl  dine  in  the  great  room,  bat  let  the  music 
And  banquet  be  prepared  here ; " 

a  custom  which  it  is  astonishing  the  delicacy  and  refinement  of  modern  manners 
have  not  generally  adopted. 

As  our  ancestors,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  period  we  are  considering,  pos- 
sessed not  the  conveniency  of  eating  with  forks,  and  were,  therefore,  compelled  to 
make  use  of  their  fingers,  it  became  an  essential  point  of  good  manners,  to  wash 
the  hands  immediately  before  dinner  and  supper,  as  well  as  afterwards:  thus 
Petruchio,  on  the  entrance  of  his  servants  with  supper,  says,  addresssing  his 
wife, — 

**  Come,  Kate,  and  wash,  and  welcome  heartily. **        Act  i?.  sc.  1. 

In  the  fifteenth  item  of  Harrington's  Orders,  we  find  that  no  man  was  allowed 
to  come  to  the  kitchen  without  reasonable  cause,  an  injunction  which  may 'appear 
extraordinary;  but,  in  those  days,  it  was  customary,  in  order  to  prevent  the  cook 
being  disturbed  in  his  important  duties,  to  keep  the  rest  of  the  men  aloof,  and, 
when  dinner  was  ready,  he  summoned  them  to  carry  it  on  the  table,  by  knocking 

*  Wit*8  Miseric  and  the  World's  Madnessc,  4to.  1599. 

f  We  must  here  observe,  that  the  Baron  of  Brandwardine's  Fool,  in  fVaverley^  is  an  admirable  copj 
of  the  character,  as  drawn  by  Shakspeare  ;  and,  as  the  work  seems  a  faithful  picture  of  existing  manners 
in  1745,  is  a  striking  proof  of  tb«  retention  of  thu  curious  personage,  until  a  recent  period. 
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loudly  on  the  dresser  with  his  knife :  thus  in  Massinger*s  ^'  Unnatural  Combat/' 
Beaufort's  steward  says,  — 

**  When  the  dresser,  the  cook's  drum,  thuoders,  Come  on. 
The  serrice  will  he  lost  else ;  ** 

a  practice  which  gaverise  to  the  phraseology,  '^  he  knocks  to  the  dresser/'  as  syno- 
nymous with  the  annunciation  that  '*  dinner  is  ready." 

It  was  usual,  also,  especially  where  the  domestic  fool  was  retained,  to  keep  an 
ape  or  a  monkey,  as  a  companion  for  him,  and  he  is  frequently  represented  with 
this  animal  on  his  shoulders.  Monkeys,  likewise,  appear  to  have  been  an  indis- 
pensable part  of  a  lady's  establishment,  and,  accordingly,  Ben  Jonson,  in  his  **  Cyn- 
thia's Revels,"  represent  one  of  his  characters  as  asserting,  ''  the  gentleman  (1*11 
undertake  with  him)  is  a  man  of  fair  living,  and  able  to  maintain  a  lady  in  her  two 
caroches  a  day,  besides  pages,  monkeys,  parachitoes,  with  such  attendants  as  she 
shall  think  meet  for  her  turn."  — Act  iv.  sc.  2. 

Beside  monkeys  and  parachitoes,  this  quotation  also  proves,  that  caroches,  a 
species  of  coach,  were  common  in  1600,  when  Jonson's  play  was  first  acted.  The 
coach  and  caroch,  vehicles  dififering  probably  rather  in  size  than  form,  are  thus 
distinguished  by  Greene,  who  in  his  ^^  Tu  Quoque,"  1641,  speaks  of 


j  "  the  keeping  of  a  cotch 

For  country,  and  caroch  for  London ; " 

and,  indeed,  in  1595,  they  seem  to  have  been  equally  general,  for  the  author  of 
''  Quippes  for  upstart  newfangled  Gentlewemen,"  says: — 

**  Our  wantons  now  in  coaches  dash 

From  house  to  house,  from  street  to  street.*** 

The  era  of  their  introduction  into  this  country  has  been  recorded  by  Taylor,  the 
water-poet. 

*^  Id  the  year  1564/'  he  remarks,  *<ooe  William  Boonen,  a  Dutchman,  brought /rW  the  use 
of  coaches  hither,  and  the  said  Boonen  was  Queene  Elizabeth's  coachman ;  for  indeede  a  coach 
was  a  strange  monster  in  those  days,  and  the  sight  of  it  put  both  horse  and  man  into  amazement : 
some  said  it  was  a  great  crab -shell  brought  out  of  China,  and  some  imagined  it  to  be  one  of 
the  Pagan  Temples,  iiu  which  the  Cannibals  adored  the  diveil:  but  at  last  those  doubts  were 
cleared,  and  coach-makiing  became  a  substantial  trade.'*  f 

So  substantial,  indeed,  had  this  trade  become  in  1601,  that  on  the  7th  of  No- 
vember of  the  same  year,  an  act  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords,  to  re- 
strain the  excessive  and  superfluous  use  of  coaches  within  this  realm ;  it  was 
rejected,  however,  on  the  second  reading,  and  the  trade  of  coach-making  went 
on  progressively  increasing. 

The  extravagancy  of  domestic  economy,  with  regard  to  these  machines,  and 
the  servants  who  were  deemed  necessary,  as  their  accompaniment,  is  strikingly 
depicted  in  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  written  shortly  after  their  mar- 
riage, by  Lady  Compton,  to  her  husband,  William  Lord  Compton,  a  few  years 
subsequent  to  the  death  of  Shakspeare.  After  several  items  equally  moderate  with 
those  we  are  going  to  transcribe,  she  thus  proceeds: 

"  Alsoe,  I  will  have  6  or  8  gentlemen ;  and  I  will  have  my  twoe  coaches,  one  lyned  with  vel- 
vett  to  myselfe,  w*^  4  very  fayre  horses,  and  a  coacbe  for  my  woemen,  iyned  w*  sweete  cloth,  one 
laced  w*^  gold,  the  other  w^  scarlett,  and  laced  with  watched  lace  and  silver,  w^  4  good  horses. 
Alsoe,  1  will  have  twoe  coachmen,  one  for  my  owne  coache,  the  other  for  my  woemen.  Alsoe, 
atl  any  tyme  when  I  travayle,  1  will  be  allowed  not  only  carroches,  and  spare  horses  for  me  and 
my  woemen,  but  1  will  have  such  carryadgs,  as  shal  be  fittinge  for  all  orderly ;  not  pestringe  my  things 
w*^  my  woemens,  nor  theirs  ir^  either  chambermayds,  or  theirs  w*  wase  maids.     Alsoe,  for 

*  Rcitituta,  vol.  iu.  p.  256.  f  Tiie  Worlts  of  Taylor,  1630.  p  940. 
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laundreucs,  when  1  traYayle  I  will  ha? e  them  sent  away  before  w*  the  carrjadgt  to  see  all  safe, 
and  the  chambennayds  1  will  have  goe  before  w*  the  groomes,  that  a  chamber  may  be  ready, 
sweele  and  cleane.  Alsoe,  for  that  yt  is  indecent  to  croud  app  myself  V^  my  genii,  usher  in  my 
ooacbe,  I  will  haYe  him  lo  have  a  convenyent  horse  to  attend  me  either  in  cilty  or  conntry. 
And  I  must  have  8  footemen.     And  my  desire  is,  that  you  defiray  all  the  chardges  for  me.  * 

Of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  this  period,  the  next  branch  of  our  present 
enquiry,  we  shall  open  a  short  review,  by  sketching  the  prominent  features  of 
Elizabeth*s  personal  character,  which  must,  necessarily,  have  had  great  in- 
fluence, not  only  on  her  courtiers,  but  on  society  at  large.  As  a  monarch,  she 
was,  with  few  exceptions,  truly  worthy  of  admiration ;  but,  as  a  woman,  she  often 
exhibits  such  a  series  of  weakness  and  frailties,  as  must  excite  astonishmeot,  ^s 
well  from  the  force  of  contrast,  as  from  their  own  turpitude  and  folly. 

The  most  valuable  and  praiseworthy  part  of  her  private  character,  her  literar)* 
accomplishments,  her  love  of  learning,  and  her  encouragement  of  letters,  together 
with  the  influence  which  they  exerted  over  the  minds  of  her  subjects,  have  been 
considered,  at  some  length,  in  this  work.  Part  II.  chap.  2,  and  to  the  favourable 
side  of  the  picture,  we  must  here  add,  that  she  was  equally  eminent  for  some 
acquirements  more  peculiarly  feminine.  Among  these,  her  skill  in  needle-work 
has  been  more  than  once  particularly  celebrated,  her  excellence  in  which  stimu- 
lated the  ladies  of  her  reign  to  more  than  ordinary  exertion  in  this  useful  depart- 
ment. ''The  various  kinds  of  needle-work  practised  by  our  indefatigable  grand- 
mothers,** observes  Mr.  Douce,  'Mf  enumerated,  would  astonish  even  the  mosi 
industrious  of  our  modern  ladies,'*  and  he  adds,  that  *' many  curious  books  of 
patterns  for  lace  and  all  sorts  of  needle-work  were  formerly  published.*'  f 

But  this  rare  example,  in  a  monarch,  of  industry  and  economy,  and  the  still 
more  important  acquisitions  of  literature  and  science,  were  overwhelmed  by  a 
host  of  foibles,  among  which,  none  were  more  remarkable  than  her  extreme  vanity 
and  coquetry,  and  at  a  period  too,  when  she  had  reason  to  expect,  from  her  inGr- 
mities,  and  the  common  law  of  nature,  that  death  was  not  far  distant.  To  be 
thought  beautiful,  young,  and  agile,  and  an  object  of  amorous  aflection,  to  the  last 
moment  of  her  existence,  seems  to  have  been  her  chief  ambition  as  a  woman; 
nor  could  any  language  on  these  topics,  when  addressed  to  her,  be  too  complimen- 
tary, amatory,  or  glowing.  When  sixty  years  of  age,  Raleigh  thus  speaks  of  her, 
in  a  letter  intended  for  her  perusal: — **  I  that  was  wont  to  see  her  riding 
like  Alexander,  hunting  like  Diana,  walking  like  Venus,  the  gentle  wind  blowing 
her  fair  hair  about  her  pure  cheeks,  like  a  nymph,  sometimes  sitting  in  the  shade, 
like  a  goddess,  sometimes  singing  like  an  angel,  sometimes  playing  like  Orpheus; 
behold  the  sorrow  of  this  world  I  once  amiss  hath  bereaved  me  of  all  ;**  ^  and  when 
sixty-eight,  Lord  Mountjoy,  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  thus  addresses  her:  — 
*'  When  I  have  done  alt  that  I  can,  the  uttermost  efTects  of  my  labours  doe  appeare 
so  little  to  my  own  zeale  to  doe  more,  that  I  am  often  ashamed  to  present  them 
unto  your  faire  and  royall  eyes.  I  beseeche  your  Majestic  to  thinke,  that  in  a 
matter  of  so  great  importance,  my  afTection  will  not  suffer  me  to  commit  so  grosse 
a  fault  against  your  service,  as  to  doe  any  thing,  for  the  which  I  am  not  able  to 
give  you  a  very  good  account,  the  which,  above  all  things,  I  desire  to  do  at  your 
owne  royall  feete,  and  that  your  service  here,  may  give  me  leave  to  fill  my  eyes 
with  ttieir  oncly  deere  and  desired  object."  §    It  was  at  the  same  advanced  period 

*  Vide  Qifford's  Massinger,  vol.  iv.  pp.  43,  44«  note  ex  Autog.  in  Bibl.  Harl. 


+  IlluHtration<<,  vol.  i.  p.  94. — Mr.  Douce  givci  the  title-pages  of  several  publications  of  this  kind,  in 
1588,  1591,  1598,  and  1599;  and,  lastly,  describes  one  calle<l  "^  The  needles  excellency,*^  illustrated  with 
copper-plates,  and  adds, — ^  prefixed  to  the  patterns  are  sundry  poems  in  commendation  of  the  needle,  ami 
describing  the  characters  of  ladies  who  have  been  eminent  for  their  skill  in  needle-work,  among  which  are 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  Countess  of  Pembroke.  These  [>oems  were  composed  by  John  Taylor,  the  waUT 
poet.  It  an  pears  that  the  work  (in  1640)  had  gone  through  twelve  impressions,  and  yet  a  copy  is  now 
scarcely  to  oe  met  with.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  sueh  books  were  generally  cut  to 
pieces,  and  used  by  women  to  work  upon  or  transfer  to  their  samplers. — It  appears  to  have  been  original!; 
published  in  the  reign  of  James  the  First."    P.  96. 

t  Chalmer^i's  Ajiology,  p.  45,  from  Murden,  p.  657.      $  Moryson's  Itinerary,  p,  S33. 
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of  lire,  too,  when  the  sister  of  Lord  Essex,  interceding  for  her  brother's  life,  tells 
Her  Majesty,  — *'  Early  did  I  hope  this  morning,  to  have  had  mine  eyes  blessed 
with  your  majesty's  beauty. — That  her  brother's  life,  his  love,  his  service  to  her 
beauties,  did  not  deserve  so  hard  a  punishment.  That  he  would  be  disabled 
from  ever  serving  again  his  sacred  goddess  1  whose  excellent  beauties  and  perfec- 
tions ought  to  feel  more  compassion." 

Her  affectation  of  youth,  in  order  to  render  language  such  as  this  somewhat 
appropriate,  was  carried  to  the  most  ridiculous  excess; 'Mhere  i3  almost  none," 
remarks  Harrington,  '^  that  wayted  in  Queene  Elizabeth's  court,  and  observed 
any  thing,  but  can  tell  that  it  pleased  her  much  to  seeme  and  to  be  thought,  and 
to  be  told,  ihaii  she  looked  youngei'  and  he  then  relates,  in  illustration  of  his  asser- 
tion, that  when  Bishop  Rudd  preached  before  the  Queen,  in  Lent,  1596,  after 
giving  an  arithmetical  description,  with  a  manifest  allusion  to  Her  Majesty,  of  the 
grand  climacterical  year,  he  put  a  prayer  into  the  mouth  of  the  Queen,  in  which 
she  is  represented  as  quoting,  with  reference  to  herself,  the  following  passage  from 
Ecclesiastes:  When  the  grinders  shall  be  few  in  number,  and  they  wax  darke 
that  looke  out  of  the  windowes,  etc.,  and  the  daughters  of  singing  shall  be  abased ; 
but,  the  sermon  being  concluded,  *'  the  Queene  (as  the  manner  was]  opened  the 
window  (of  her  closet],  but  she  was  so  far  from  giving  him  thanks,  or  good 
countenance,  that  she  said  plainly,  ^  he  should  have  kept  his  arithmetick  for 
himselfe;  but  I  see  (said  she)  the  greatest  clerks  are  not  the  wisest  men ;'  and  so 
went  away  for  the  time  discontented."  Throa  days  afterwards,  however,  she 
declared  before  Harrington  and  her  courtiers,  that  '*  the  good  bishop  was  deceived 
in  supposing  she  was  so  decayed  in  her  limbs  and  senses,  as  himselfe,  perhaps, 
and  other  of  that  age  are  wont  to  be ;  she  thankl  God  that  neither  her  stomacho 
nor  strength,  nor  her  voyce  for  singing,  nor  fingering  for  instruments,  nor  lastly, 
her  sight  was  any  whit  decayed."  * 

Her  strength  and  agility,  she  endeavoured  to  prove,  were  not  diminished,  by 
dancing,  or  attempting  to  dance,  to  nearly  the  end  of  her  reign.  Being  present 
at  Lord  Herbert's  marriage,  in  1600,  after  supper,  dancing  commenced  by  ladies 
and  gentlemen  in  masques;  and  Mrs.Fetton,  one  of  the  masquers,  *'  went  to  tho 
Queen,  and  wocd  her  to  dawnce.  Her  Majesty  asked  what  she  was?  Affection, 
she  said.  Affection,  said  the  Queen,  is  false.  Yet  her  Majestie  rose  and 
dawnced  ?"f    She  was  now  in  her  sixty-ninth  year! 

Nor  was  she  less  artful  than  vain  $  cunning  and  finesse  might  be  often  necessary 
in  her  political  capacity,  but  she  carried  the  same  wiliness  and  duplicity  into  all 
the  relations  of  private  life.  Sir  Johii  Harrington  has  admirably  drawn  her  dis- 
position in  these  respects,  and  has  painted  her  blandishments,  her  mutability  of 
temper,  and  her  deceptive  conduct,  with  a  masterly  pencil. 

"  Hir  mynde,"  he  observes,  '*  was  oflime  like  the  genlle  aire  t|)at  cometbe  from  the  westerly 
poiote  in  a  summer's  morn  ;  'iwas  sweete  and  refreshinge  to  all  arounde  her; — again,  she  couide 
pale  forlbe  sache  alteraclons, — as  lefle  no  doubtynges  whose  daughter  she  was. — By  art  aud  i)a* 
lure  together  so  blended,  it  was  difficulte  to  fynde  hir  right  humour  at^ny  tyme; — for  few  knew 
how  to  aim  their  shaft  against  her  cunning. — 1  have  seen  her  smile,"  he  adds,  **  soothe  with  great 
semblance  of  good  likinge  to  all  arounde,  and  cause  evcrie  one  to  open  his  moste  inwarde  thought 
to  ber ;  when,  on  a  sadden,  she  would  ponder  in  pryvate  on  what  had  passed,  write  down  all  their 
opinions,  draw  them  out  as  occasion  required,  and  soqfietyme  disprove  to  their  faces  what  had 
been  delivered  a  month  before.  Hence  she  knew  every  one's  parte,  and  by  Ihus  JUkmge,  as 
Hatton  sayed,  she  caught  many  poor  fish,  who  little  kpeiT  :v^faat  snare  was  laid  for  them."  % 

Of  her  boundless  inclination  to  circumvent  ^nd  deceive,  a  most  ludicrous  in- 
stance is  related  by  Sir  Arthur  Wheldon,  who  tells  us,  that  when  Sir  Roger  Aston 
was  sent  with  letters  from  James  to  the  Queen  (which  was  often  the  case),  '<  he 
did  never  come  to  deliver  any  —  but  he  was  placed  in  the  Lobby;  the  hangings 


*  Nugae  Antiqnae,  vol.  ii.  p.  216 — 818. 
^  Nuge  Antiquse,  vol  i.  p.  365,357—359. 


t  Progresses  of  Queen  Elitabctb,  vol.  ii.  ^ 
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being  turaed  him  (liFlcdup),  where  be  might  sec  the  QiKcno  (lancing  to  a  lillk- 
fidille,  which  was  to  no  other  cad,  than  he  should  tell  his  master  hy  hor  ynuthfiill 
disposition,  how  likely  he  was  to  come  to  the  possessioa  of  the  thrown  he  m  much 
thirsted  after. "  * 

Extreme  jealousy  was  another  leading  feature  in  the  manners  of  Elizabolh. 
which,  far  from  being  the  result  of  her  exalted  rank,  was,  indeed,  most  sppareitt  in 
Iter  domestic  life  and  relations.  She  could  lM?ar  no  female  near  her  wlio,  in 
beauty,  accomplishments,  or  dress,  was  likely  either  to  surpass  or  rival  her;  and 
tiie  death  uf  the  unfortunate  SJary  may  be  attributed  rather  to  an  inextioguisbable 
CDvy  of  Iter  (HTsonal  charms,  than  to  any  apprehensions  of  the  establishment  of 
her  claim  to  tlie  throne  of  England.  How  anxious  she  was  to  be  thought  mon^< 
beautiful  andaccomplishedthan  her  sister  Queen,  is  vividly  delineated  by  Sir  John 
Helvill,  who,  in  his  numerous  interviews  with  Elizabeth,  during  his  residence  in 
London,  descrilics  her  as  changing  her  dress  for  him  every  day ;  as  dancing  before 
him.  and  playing  on  tbfl  virginals,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether 
he  thought  she  or  Mary  most  excelled  in  dress,  dancing,  and  music.  She  even 
went  so  far  as  to  enquire,  whether  he  considered  her  hair  or  his  mistress's  to  be 
the  fairest  and  most  entitled  to  admiration,  and,  at  length,  asked  him  which  was 
tallest,  and,  on  liis  answering,  that  the  Scottish  Qui^n  surpassed  her  in  height. — 
"  Then,"  saith  she,  "  she  is  too  high ;  for  I  myself  am  neither  too  high,  nor  loo 
low." 

Nolbing  is  belter  known  in  our  history  than  Elizabeth's  persona)  chastisement 
of  the  unhappy  Earl  of  Essex ;  and  so  little,  indeed,  was  she  accustomed,  on  any 
nc^'asion,  to  the  control  of  her  passions,  that  her  courtiers  daily  dreaded  similar 
inflictions.  "TheQuecneseemede  troubled  lodaye,"  saysUarrington;  "Hatlon 
came  out  from  her  presence  with  ill  countenance,  and  pulled  me  aside  by  the 
girdle,  and  saide,  in  secret  waie,  '  If  you  have  any  suite  to  daie,  1  praye  you  put 
it  aside,  thesunne  doth  not  shine.'  Tis  this  accursede  Spaoisbc  businesse ;  so 
will  not  I  adventure  her  Ilighnesse  chollcr,  teste  she  shoulde  collarme  also."  -f 

Even  in  the  expression  of  her  dislike  on  such  tri»  ial  matters  as  the  cut  of  a  coat. 
or  the  depth  of  a  fringe,  she  spared  neither  the  public  exposure  of  her  courtiers, 
nor  the  adoption  of  the  most  masculine  and  vindictive  contempt.  "  The  Queene 
toveth  to  see  me,"  says  Harrington,  "  in  my  laste  frize  jerkin,  and  saithe  'tis  well 
enough  cutt.  I  will  have  another  made  liken  to  it.  I  da  remember  she  spit  on 
Sir  Hathew's  fringed  clothe,  and  said,  the  fooles  wit  was  gone  to  ragges. — Heav'n 
spare  me  from  suche  jibinge."  X 

If  such  petulant  and  rough  treatment  fell  to  the  lot  of  her  courtiers  in  public, 
we  may  rest  assured,  that  in  private,  her  domestics,  and  ladies  of  honour,  ex- 
perienced not  a  milder  fate.  Manual  correction,  indeed,  we  are  told,  was  a  fre- 
quent resource  with  Her  Majesty,  and  even  when  chiding  for  "  small  neglects," 
Fenton  tells  us,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  John  Harrington,  dated  May,  1397,  that  it  was 
"  in  such  wise,  as  to  make  these  fair  maids  often  cry  and  bewail  in  piteous  5ort."J( 
In  short,  to  adopt  the  language  of  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  who  had  an  intimate  know- 
ledge both  of  her  public  and  private  character,  she  "  was  more  than  a  man,  and 
(in  troth]  sometyme  less  than  a  woman."" 

Elizabeth,  indeed,  possessed  many  qualities  of  the  most  exalted  rank,  and  her 
courage,  magnanimity,  prudence,  and  political  wisdom  were  such  as  to  redeem 
the  foibles  which  we  have  enumerated.  They  were  virtues,  of  which  her  suc- 
cessor was  totally  destitute  ;  for  the  manners  of  James  may  be  truly  painted  by 
the  epithets,  frivolity,  pusillanimity,  extravagance,  pedantry,  and  credulity. 

Some  of  the  most  striking  traits  in  his  character  have  been  drawn  with  great 
strength  and  vivacity  in  Sir  John  Harrington's  description  of  an  interview  witb 
this  monarch,  in  January,  1607 : — 

'  The  Court  aixl  CharaclFr  or  Klni  Jann,  I9nii>.  1660.  p.  5. 6. 

t  NimAnUqu*,  toI.  >.  n.  176,  176  1  Ibid.  ml.  i.  p.  167. 

j  liid.p.7!6.  •'  Hid.  p.  346. 
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"He  enquyrede,  '*  says  be,  ''mnehe  of  lernyBge,  and  showede  me  hisowne  in  sache  sorte, 
as  made  me  remember  my  exaroiner  at  Cambridge  aforelyme.  He  soughte  mucbe  to  kDowe  my 
adraDccs  in  philosophie,  and  uUerede  profounde  sentences  of  Aristotle,  and  socbe  lyke  wrylers, 
whiche  1  bad  never  reade,  and  which  some  are  bolde  enoughe  to  saye,  others  do  not  understand  : 
but  this  1  must  passe  by.  The  prince  did  nowe  presse  my  readinge  to  him  parte  of  a  canto  in 
Ariosto  ;  praysede  my  utterance,  and  said  he  bad  been  inforraede  of  manie,  as  to  my  lernynge, 
in  the  tyme  of  the  Quecne.  He  aslLed  me  *what  I  thougbte  pure  witte  was  made  of ;  and  whom 
It  did  best  become  ?  Whether  a  Kynge  shoulde  not  be  the  best  clerlce  in  bis  own  countrie ;  and,  if 
Ibis  iande  did  not  enterlayne  goode  opinion  of  bis  lernynge  and  good  wisdome?'  His  Majestie 
did  much  presse  Tor  my  opinion  touchinge  the  power  of  Satane  in  matter  of  witchcraft ;  and  asltede 
me,  wiib  muche  gravitie, — '  If  1  did  trulie  understande,  why  the  devil  did  worke  more  with 
anciente  women  than  others  ?'  I  did  not  refraine  from  a  scurvey  jeste,  and  even  saide  (notwith- 
slandinge  to  whom  it  was  said)  that — we  were  taught  hereof  in  scripture,  where  it  is  tolde,  that 
the  devil  walkelh  in  dry  places. — His  Highnesse  tolde  me  the  Queene  his  mothers  deathe  was 
visible  in  Scotlande  before  it  did  really  happen,  l>eing,  as  he  saide,  '  spoken  of  in  secrete  by  those 
whose  power  of  sight  presentede  to  them  a  bloodie  beade  daucinge  in  the  aire.'  He  then  did 
remarke  muche  on  this  gifte,  and  saide  he  had  soughte  out  of  certaine  bookes  a  sure  waie  to  attaine 
knowledge  of  future  chances.  Hereat,  be  namede  many  bookes,  which  1  did  not  knowe,  nor  by 
whom  written ;  but  advisede  me  not  to  consult  some  authors  which  woulde  leade  me  to  evill 
consultations — at  lenglhe  he  saide  :  Now,  Sir,  you  have  seene  my  wisdome  in  some  sorte,  and  I 
have  pried  into  yours.  1  praye  you,  do  me  justice  in  your  reporte,  and  in  good  season,  1  will 
not  fail  to  add  to  your  understandinge,  in  suche  pointesas  I  maye  find  you  lacke  amendment.*'  * 

This  is  an  extract  which  lays  open  the  heart  of  James,  and  speaks  volumes  on 
the  subject. 

The  manners  of  the  reigning  monarch  imperceptibly  give  a  colouring  to  those 
of  every  class  of  society,  stronger  in  proportion  to  its  approximation  to  the  source ; 
a  remark  which  is  fully  exempHGed  in  the  females  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  those 
especially  who  constituted,  or  were  near,  the  court,  copying,  according  to  their 
ability,  the  virtues,  accomplishments,  and  foibles  of  the  Queen.  They  were  learned, 
skilled  in  needlo-work,  and  wrote  a  beautiful  hand,  in  emulation  of  the  Queen's, 
which,  in  the  earlier  period  of  her  life,  was  peculiarly  elegant ;  but  they  were, 
also,  vain,  capricious,  and  In  their  habits  and  language  often  masculine  and  coarse. 

It  was  customary  for  ladies  of  the  Grst  rank  to  give  manual  correction  to  their 
servants  of  both  sexes  ;  a  practice  of  which  Shakspeare  has  given  us  an  instance 
in  his  Twelfth-Night,  where  Maria,  alluding  to  Malvolio's  whimsical  appearance, 
says,  **  I  know  my  lady  will  strike  him."  (Act  iii.  sc.  2.)  Nor  were  often  their 
daily  occupations,  or  their  language,  when  provoked,  in  the  least  degree  more 
feminine ;  we  are  told  that  Elizabeth,  Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  **  was  a  builder, 
a  buyer  and  seller  of  estates,  a  money  lender,  a  farmer,  and  a  merchant  of  lead, 
coals  and  timber  ;**  and  her  daughter  Mary,  who  married  Gilbert,  seventh  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury,  sent  the  following  message  to  Sir  Thomas  Stanhope,  with  whom 
she  had  quarrelled,  by  one  George  Williamson,  which  message  was 

"  Delivered  by  the  said  Williamson,  February  15,  1592,  in  the  presence  of  certain  persons 
whose  names  were  subscribed — *  My  Lady  hath  commanded  me  to  say  thus  much  to  you.  That 
though  you  be  more  wretched,  vile,  and  miserable,  than  any  creature  living ;  and  for  your 
wickedness,  l>ecome  more  ugly  in  shape  than  the  vilest  toad  in  the  work! ;  and  one  to  whom  none 
of  reputation  would  vouchsafe  to  send  any  message ;  yet  she  bath  thought  good  to  send  thus  mudi 
to  you — that  she  be  contented  you  should  live  (and  doth  nowaies  wish  your  death),  bot  to  thin 
end  :  that  all  the  plagues  and  miseries  that  may  befall  any  man  may  light  upon  such  a  caitiff  as 
you  are ;  and  that  you  should  live  to  have  all  your  friends  forsake  you ;  and,  without  your  great 
repentance,  which  she  looketh  not  for  because  your  bath  been  so  bad,  you  will  be  damned  per- 
petually in  hell  fire.*  With  many  other  opprobrious  and  hatefull  words,  which  could  not  be 
remembered,  because  the  bearer  would  deliver  it  but  once,  as  be  said  he  was  commanded  ;  but 
said  if  he  had  failed  in  any  thing,  it  was  in  speaking  it  more  mildly,  and  not  in  terms  of  such 
disdain  u  he  was  commanded."  f 

•  NugBB  AntiquK,  vol.  i.  p.  367 — 370. 

t  [jndge'a  lllufitrations  of  British  History,  vol.  i.  Introduction,  p.  Kviii.  six.  firom  a  MS.  in  the  ipOMftviMoreL 
of  ihe  Rev.  Sir  Richard  Kaye,  Dean  of  Lincoln. 
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Of  the  mdle  population  of  this  period,  the  maDnert .teem  to  hare  been  com- 
pounded from  the  characters  of  the  two  sovereigns.  Like  Elizabeth,  they  were 
brave,  magnanimous,  and  prudent;  and  sometimes,  like  James,  credulous,  curious, 
and  dissipated.  On  the  virtues,  happily  from  their  notoriety,  there  is  little  occa- 
sion to  comment ;  foreigners,  as  well  as  natives,  bearing  testimony  to  their  ex-^ 
istence :  thus  Hentzner  tells  us, — '*  The  English  are  serious,  like  the  Germans ; 
— they  are  powerful  in  the  field,  successful  against  their  enemies,  impatient  of 
any  thing  like  slavery."  *  But  of  the  foibles  and  vices,  as  more  evanescent  and 
mutable,  it  may  be  interesting  to  state  a  few  particulars. 

Of  the  credulity  and  superstition  which  abounded  during  this  era,  and  which 
had  been  fostered  by  the  weakness  of  James,  a  sufficient  detail  has  already  been 
given  in  a  former  part  of  this  work ;  and  we  shall  here  merely  add,  that  Alchc- 
mistry  was  one  of  the  foolish  pursuits  of  the  day.  Scot,  who  has  devoted  the 
fourteenth  book  of  his  treatise  on  the  *'  Discoverieof  Witchcraft,"  to  this  subject, 
tells  us  that  the  admirable  description  given  by  Chaucer  of  this  folly,  in  his  Cha* 
nones  Yemannes  prologue  and  tale,  still  strictly  applied  to  its  cultivators  in  1584, 
who  continued  to 


-  *'  iGoke  iU-fayoiiredlie, 


And  were  alwaies  tired  beggarlie, 

So  as  by  smelling  and  thredbare  araie. 

These  folke  are  knowne  and  discerned  alwaie.**  f 

An  insatiable  curiosity  for  seeing  strange'sights,  and  hearing  strange  adventures^ 
together  with  an  eager  desire  for  visiting  foreign  countries,  prevailed  in  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  during  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  who  has,  in  several  parts  of  his 
works,  satirized  these  propensities  with  much  humour.  In  the  Tempest,  for  in- 
stance, he  has  held  up  to  scorn  the  first  of  these  foibles  in  an  admirable  strain  of 
sarcasm;  — ''  A  strange  fishl  Were  I  in  England  now  (as once  I  was),  and  had 
but  this  fish  painted,  not  a  holiday  fool  there  but  would  give  a  piece  of  silver; 
there  would  this  monster  make  a  man ;  any  strange  beast  there  makes  a  man  : 
when  they  will  not  give  a  doit  to  relieve  a  lame  beggar,  they  will  lay  out  ten  to 
see  a  dead  Indian ;"  (act  ii.  sc.  2)  a  passage  which  Mr.  Douce  has  very  appositely 
illustrated  by  a  quotation  from  Batman.  **  Of  late  years,"  says  the  Gothic  Pliny, 
'*  there  hath  been  brought  into  England,  the  cases  or  skinnes  of  such  crocodiles 
to  be  scene,  and  nriuch  money  given  for  the  sight  thereof;  the  policy  of  strangers 
laugh  at  our  folly,  either  that  we  are  too  wealthy,  or  else  that  we  know  not  how 
to  bestow  our  money."  ■\. 

Of  the  influence  arising  from  the  relation  of  strange  adventures,  we  have  a 
striking  proof  in  the  character  of  Othello,  who  won  the  aflections  of  his  mistress 
by  the  detail  of  his  **  hair-breadth  scapes  :"  — 

*•  Wherein  of  antres  vast,  and  desarts  idle, 
Rough  quarries,  rocks,  and  hills  whose  heads  touch  heayen 
It  was  '  his  *  hint  to  speak.**  Act  i.  sc.  3. 

It  appears,  indeed,  that  the  conversation  of  this  period  very  frequently  turned 
upon  the  wonderful  discoveries  of  travellers,  whose  voyages  to,  and  travels  in  the 
New  World  then  occupied  much  of  the  public  attention.  Exaggeration,  from  a 
love  of  importance,  too  often  accompanied  these  narratives,  a  license  which  our 
poet  has  happily  ridiculed  in  the  follo\^ing  lines :  — 


— — •  "  When  we  were  boys, 

Who  would  believe  that  there  were  mountaineers 
Dew-lapp'd  like  bulls,  whose  throats  had  hanging  at  them 
Wallets  of  flesh  ?  or  that  there  were  such  men, 


♦  HenUner's  Travels,  p.  63,  64. 

t  Discoverie  of  Witchcraft,  4to.  p.  355,  366.— Scot  has  taken  great  liberties  with  the  text  of  Chaucer, 
both  in  modernisinff  the  language,  and  in  tackina  together  Widely  separated  linen  and  coupleU. 
^  Illustrations  of  Shakspeare,  toI.  i.  p.  14.— Batman  upon  Bartholome,  fol.  359  6.  , 
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Wliose  l|6ail0 stood  in  their  breasts?  which  now  we  find 

Each  putter-out  on  five  for  one,  will  bring  us 

Good  warrant  of  J"  Tempeti.  Act  iii.  sc.  3. 

The  close  of  this  passage  alludes  to  a  practice  then  common  among  the  numcr 
rous  travellers  of  those  times,  of  putting  out  their  money,  especially  when  about 
to  undertake  a  long  and  hazardous  journey,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  exorbitant 
interest  on  their  return :  ia  custom  which,  Moryson  informs  us,  originated  among 
the  nobility,  but  before  1617  had  become  frequent  even  with  men  of  base  con- 
dition. Thus  we  find  Ben  Jonson,  in  1599,  representing  Puntarvolo,  in  '*  Every 
Man  out  of  his  Humour,"  disclosing  such  a  scheme:  —  *'  I  do  intend,"  says  he, 
^'  this  year  of  jubilee  coming  on,  to  travel:  and,  because  I  will  not  altogether  go 
go  upon  expense,  I  am  determined  to  put  forth  some  five  thousand  pound,  to  be 
paid  me  Jive /or  one,  upon  the  return  of  myself,  my  wife,  and  my  dog  from  the 
Turk's  court  in  Constantinople.  If  all  or  either  of  us  miscarry  in  the  journey,  'tis 
gone:  if  we  be  successful,  why  there  will  be  five  and  twenty  thousand  pound  to 
entertain  time  withal."     Act  ii>  sc.  3. 

To  such  a  height  had  this  passion  for  travelling  attained,  that  those  who  were 
not  able  to  accomplish  a  distant  expedition,  crossed  over  to  France  or  Italy,  and 
gave  themselves  as  many  airs  on  their  return,  as  if  they  had  been  to  the  antipodes; 
a  species  of  afTectation  which  Shakspeare  acutely  satirizes  in  the  following  terms : 
—  '*  Farewell,  monsieur  traveller;  look,  you  lisp,  and  wear  strange  suits ;  disable 
all  the  benefits  of  your  own  country;  be  out  of  love  with  your  nativity,  and  almost 
chide  God  for  making  you  that  countenance  you  are;  or  I  will  scarce  think  yoq 
have  swam  in  a  gondola."  * 

An  equally  severe  castigation  has  been  bestowed  on  these  superficial  ramblers, 
in  '*  Observations  and  Discourses,"  published  by  Edward  Blount,  in  1620,  who 
informs  us,  that  their  discourse  made  them  every  where  ridiculous.  '*  The  name 
of  English  gelding,"  he  adds,  ''frights  Ihem;  and  thence  they  take  occasion  to  fall 
into  the  commendation  of  a  mule,  or  an  ass.  A  pasty  of  venison  makes  them  sweat, 
and  then  swear  that  the  only  delicacies  be  mushrooms,  or  caveare,  or  snails.  A  toast 
in  be«r  or  ale  drives  them  into  madness;  and  so  to  declaim  against  the  absurd  and 
ignorant  customs  of  their  own  country,  and  thereupon  digress  into  the  commendation 
of  drinking  their  wine  refreshed  with  ice  or  snow." 

The  pernicious  habit  of  gaming  had  become  almost  universal  in  the  days  of 
Elizabeth,  and,  if  we  may  credit  George  Whetstone,  had  reached  a  prodigious  de-r 
gree  of  excess.  Speaking  of  the  licentiousness  of  the  stage  previous  to  the  appea-7 
ranee  of  Shakspeare,  he  adds, 

"  But  there  are  io  the  bowels  of  this  famoas  citic,  farre  more  daungerous  plays,  and 'little  re- 
prehended :  that  wicked  playes  of  the  dice,  0rst  iuvented  by  the  devill  (as  Cornelius  Agrippa 
wryteih),  and  frequented  by  unhappy  men  :  the  detestable  roote,  upon  ^hich  a  thousand  villanies 
grow. 

*'  The  nurses  of  thease  (worse  than  heathenysh)  hellish  exercises  are  places  called  ordinary 
fables :  of  which  there  are  in  London,  more  in  nomber  to  honour  the  devjU,  than  churches  to 
serve  the  living  God. 

**  1  constantly  determine  to  crosse  the  streets,  where  these  vile  houses  (ordinaries)  are  planted, 
to  blesse  roe  from  the  inticements  of  them,  which  in  very  deed  are  many,  and  the  more  dangerous 
in  that  they  please  with  a  vain  hope  of  gain.  Insomuch  on  a  Uroe,  I  heard  a  distemperale  dicer 
solemnly  sweare  that  he  faithfully  beleeved,  that  dice  were  first  made  of  the  bones  of  a  witch,  and 
cards  of  her  skin,  in  which  there  hath  ever  siihence  remained  an  inchantment  y^  whosoever  once 
taketh  delight  in  either,  he  shall  never  have  power  utterly  to  leave  them,  for,  qiioth  he,  1  a  ban*, 
dred  times  vowed  to  leave  both,  yet  have  not  the  grace  to  forsake  either."  f 

No  opportunity  for  the  practice  of  this  ruinous  habit  seems  to  have  been  omitted, 
and  we  find  the  modern  mode  of  gambling,  by  taking  the  odds,  to  have  been  fully 

•  As  You  Like  It,  act  iv.  hc.  I. 

f  ^  The  Eiiemie  to  Vnthryftinesse :  publishiog  by  Lawes,  documents  and  disciplinet,  &o.  By  Georga 
Whetstons,  Gent.  Printed  at  l^adoo  by  Richard  Jones,  1586.**  4lo.  p.  34, 33.— Vide  British  Bibliogra'* 
pher,  vol.  iii.  p.  601 — 6<MI. 
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established  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  sixteenth  century;  for  Gilbert  Talbot, 
writing  to  his  father,  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  on  May  the  Idth,  1579,  after  in- 
forming His  Lordship,  that  the  matter  of  the  Queen's  marriage  with  Monsieur  **  is 
growne  very  colde,'*  subjoins,  *'  and  yet  I  know  a  man  may  take  a  thousande 
peands,  in  this  towne,  to  be  bounde  to  pay  doble  so  muche  when  Mons.  cumetfae 
into  Inglande,  and  treble  so  muche  when  he  marryethe  the  Q.  Ma*^.,  and  if  he 
nether  doe  the  one  nor  the  other,  to  gayne  the  thousande  poundes  cleare.*' 

Duelling,  at  this  period,  from  its  frequency,  had  given  rise  to  a  complicated 
system  of  rules  for  its  regulation,  and  to  fixed  schools  for  its  practice  and  improve- 
ment. The  '*  Noble  Science  of  Defence,'*  as  it  was  called,  included  three  decrees, 
a  Master's,  a  Provost's,  and  a  Scholar's,  and  for  each  of  these  a  regular  prize  was 
played.  In  order,  also,  to  obviate  disputes,  ''  four  Ancient  Masters  of  Defence'* 
were  constituted,  who  resided  '*  in  the  city  of  London,"  and  to  whom  not  only 
difficult  points  of  honour  were  referred,  but  tribute  was  likewise  paid  by  all  in- 
ferior professors  of  the  science. 

Nor  were  books  wanting  to  explain,  and  to  adjust,  the  causes  and  the  modes  of 
quarrelling.  Of  these  the  two  most  celebrated  were  written  by  Saviolo  and  Caranza, 
authors  who  are  repeatedly  mentioned  by  Shakspeare,  Jonson,  and  Fletcher.  The 
absurd  minuteness  of  Saviolo's  treatise,  entitled,  **  Of  Honour  and  honourable 
Quarrels,"  4to,  1595,  has  been  ridiculed  with  exquisite  humour  in  As  You  Like  It, 
where  Touchstone  says 

*'  O  sir,  we  quarrel  in  print,  by  the  book ; — ^we  met,  and  found  the  quarrel  was  upon  the  seventh 
cause. 

Jaq.    How  did  you  find  the  quarrel  on  the  seventh  cause? 

Touch.  Upon  a  lie  seren  times  removed ;— 4S  thus :  I  did  dislike  the  cut  of  a  certain  courtier's 
beard  ;  he  sent  me  word,  if  I  said  his  heard  was  not  cut  well,  he  was  In  the  mind  it  was :  This  is 
called  the  Retort  courteout.  If  I  sent  him  word  again,  it  was  not  well  cut,  he  would  send  me 
word,  he  cut  it  1o  please  himself :  This  is  called  the  Quip  modett.  If  again,  it  was  not  well  cut,  he 
disabled  my  judgment :  This  is  call  d  the  Repiy  chnrlish.  If  again,  it  was  not  well  cut,  he  would 
answer,  1  spake  not  true :  This  is  caird  the  Reproof  valiant.  If  again,  it  was  not  well  cut,  be 
WODld  say,  I  lie  :  This  is  call'd  the  Countercheck  quarreleome :  and  so  to  the  Lie  circumstantial ^ 
find  the  Lie  direct — All  these  you  may  avoid,  but  the  lie  direct ;  and  you  may  avoid  that  too,  with 
4nlf.  1  knew  when  seven  ju^Uices  could  not  take  up  a  quarrel ;  but  when  the  parties  were  met 
themselves,  one  of  them  thought  but  of  an  J[/*,  as,  If  you  said  so,  then  I  said  so;  and  they  shook 
hands,  and  swore  brothers.     Your  If  is  the  only  peace -maker ;  much  virtue  in  If.^'^—Act  v.  sc.  4. 

Nor  is  this  much  exaggerated ;  for  Saviolo  has  a  chapter  on  the  Diversity  of  Lies, 
and  enumerates  the  "Lie  certain,'*  the  "conditional  Lie,"  the  "Lie  in  general," 
the  "Lie  in  particular,"  the  "foolish  Lie,"  and  the  "returning  back  of  the 
Lie." 

A  taste  for  gossiping,  as  well  amongst  the  tnale  as  female  sex,  was  more  than 
usually  prevalent  at  this  epoch.  An  anonymous  writer  of  1620,  speaking  of  male 
gossips,  describes  their  trifling  and  vexatiously  intrusive  manners,  in  a  way  which 
leads  us  to  conclude,  that  the  evil  was  severely  felt,  and  of  great  magnitude  : 

**  It  is  a  wonder,"  says  he,  **  to  see  what  mulliludes  there  be  of  all  sorts  that  make  this  their 
only  business,  and  In  a  manner  spend  their  ^hole  lime  in  compliment;  as  if  Ihey  were  born  to  no 
other  end,  bred  to  no  other  purpose,  had  nothing  else  to  do,  than  to  be  a  kind  of  living  walking 
ghosts,  to  haunt  and  persecute  others  with  unnecessary  observation. — 

*'  If  these  giddy  goers  be  forced  to  give  a  reason  for  their  wheeling  up  and  down  the  streets, 
Uieir  answer  is,  they  know  not  else  bow  to  pass  their  time.  And  how  tedious  it  is,  for  a  man 
that  accounts  his  hours,  to  be  subject  to  these  vacancies,  and  apply  himself  to  lose  a  day  with  such 
time- passers;  who  neither  come  for  business,  nor  out  of  true  friendship,  but  only  to  spend  the 
day  ;  as  if  one  had  nothing  else  to  do,  but  to  supply  their  Idle  time! — 

'^  After  they  have  asked  you  how  you  do,  and  told  some  old  or  fabulous  news,  laughed  twice 
or  thrice  in  your  face,  and  censured  those  they  know  you  love  not  (when,  peradvenlure,  the  neit 
place  they  go  to,  is  to  them^-where  they  will  be  as  courteous  to  you) ;  spoke  a  few  words  of 
fashions  and  alterations  ; — made  legs  and  postures  of  the  last  edition  ;  wilh  three  or  four  diminu- 
tive oaths  and  protestations  of  their  service  and  observance  ;  they  then  retire.'' 

The  diminutive  oaths,  mentioned  at  the  close  of  this  quotation,  were,  unfortu- 
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nately,  considered  as  ornaments  of  conversatioDy  and  adopted  by  both  sexes,  in  or- 
der to  give  spirit  and  vivacity  to  their  language ;  a  shocking  practice,  which  seems 
to  have  been  rendered  fashionable  by  the  very  reprehensible  habit  of  the  Queen, 
whose  oaths  were  neither  diminutive  nor  rare ;  for  it  is  said,  that  she  never  sparad 
an  oath  in  public  speech  or  private  conversation  when  she  thought  it  added 
energy  to  either.  After  this  example  in  the  highest  classes,  we  need  not  be  sur- 
prised when  Stubbes  tells  us,  speaking  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  that,  'Mf 
they  speake  but  three  or  four  words,  yet  they  must  be  interlaced  with  a  bloudie 
oath  or  two." 

The^e  abominable  expletives  appear  to  have  formed  no  small  share  of  the  lan- 
guage of  compliment,  a  species  of  simulation  which  was  carried  to  an  extraordi- 
nary height  in  the  days  of  our  poet :  thus  Marston,  describing  the  finished  gallant, 
says,  — 

-^— — —  '*  Marke  nothing  but  his  clothes, 
His  new  stampt  complement;  his  cannon  oaihes; 
Marke  those.**  * 

Decker,  apostrophising  the  courtiers  of  his  day,  and  playing  upon  a  term  of 
Guide's  musical  scale,  exclaims,  —  '^  You  courtiers,  that  do  nothing  but  sing  the 
gamut  A-Re  of  complimental  courtesy ;"  -f  and  Shakspeare,  painting  this 


sweet,  sweet  poison  for  the  age's  tooth, 


represents  the  Bastard  in  his  King  John,  thus  addressing  a  travelled  fop: — 

— ^— — ^— — -'^— —  **  My  dear  eir^ 

(Thus  leaning  on  mine  elbow,  I  begin), 

/  ekeUi  beseech  yoM-— That  is  question  now ; 

And  then  oomes  answer  like  an  A  B  C  book  ;— 

Oeir,  says  answer,  at  your  beet  command; 

At  your  employment;  at  your  eervice,  eir: 

No,  sir,  says  question,  /,  eweet  eir^  at  yours : 

And  so,  ere  answer  knows  what  question  would, 

(Saving  in  dialogue  of  compliment ; 

And  talking  of  the  Alps,  and  Appeunines, 

The  Pyrenean,  and  the  river  Po), 

It  draws  toward  supper.''  Act  i.  so.  1. 

"  What  a  deal  of  tynamon  and  ginger  is  sacrificed  to  dissimulalion,"  observei  Sir  William      / 
CornwaUis  in  1601.    **  O,  how  blessed  do  I  take  mine  eyes  for  presenting  me  with  this  sight  1    ^ 
O  Sigoior,  the  star  that  governs  my  life  is  contentment,  give  me  leave  to  inierre  myself  in  your 
arms ! — Not  so,  sir,  it  is  too  unworthy  an  inclosure  to  contain  such  preciousoess,"  &c.     This, 
and  a  cup  of  drink,  makes  the  time  as  fit  for  a  departure  as  can  be."  ^ 

A  peculiar  species  of  compliment  existed  among  the  scientific  and  literary  cha* 
racters  of  our  author's  times,  in  permitting  those  who  looked  up  to  them  with  re- 
verence and  esteem,  to  address  them  by  the  endearing  appellation  ot  FaUier; 
adopting  them,  in  fact,  as  their  literary  oflspring,  and  designating  them,  in  their 
works,  by  the  title  of  sons.  In  conformity  with  this  custom,  Ben  Jonson  adopted 
not  less  than  twelve  or  fourteen  persons  for  his  sons,  among  whom  were.  Cart- 
right,  Randolph,  Brome,  etc. ;  and  the  practice  continued  to  be  observed  until  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century;  for  in  1676,  Charles  Cotton  dedicated  his  Com- 
plete Angler  to  his  '^most  worthy  father  and  friend,  Mr.  Izaak  Walton,  the 
elder;"  and  says  in  the  body  of  his  work,  ^*  he  gives  me  leave  to  call  him  Father, 
and  I  hope  is  not  yet  ashamed  of  his  Adopted  Son." 

This  complimental  paternity  Shakspeare  has  introduced  in  his  Troilus  and 
Cressida,  where  Ajax,  addressing  Nestor,  says,  —  '*  Shall  I  call  you  father?"  ta 
which  the  venerable  Grecian  replies,  "Ay,  my  good  son." 

To  this  sketch  of  manners,  we  shall  add  a  brief  account  of  some  customs,  which 

*  Scourge  of  ViJlaoie,  1599.  book  ii.  sat.  7.  f  Gall's  Horn-book,  p.  15. 

t  Eisayet  by  Sir  William  Corawallyes,  Essay  8Su 
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more  peculiarly  beloDg  to  the  province  of  Police,  commencing  with  the  ioaugiiral 
ceremonies  attendant  on  the  Lord  Mayor's  entrance  on  the  duties  of  his  office. 
The  pageantry  and  magnificence  which  once  accompanied  this  periodical  assump- 
tion of  power,  may  be  estimated  from  the  following  description,  taken  from  a 
manuscript  written  in  167di»r 

**  The  day  of  St.  Simon  and  Jude  he  ^the  Mayor)  entreth  into  his  estate  and  oflyce :  and  tht 
neit  date  following  he  goeth  by  water  to  Westmynster,  in  most  tryurophlylie  manner.   His  barge 
beinge  garnished  with  the  armes  of  the  citie :  and  nere  the  sayd  barge  goeth  a  shyppbole  of  the 
Queenes  Ma^,  beinge  trymed  upp,  and  rigged  lylie  a  shippe  of  warre,  with  dyvers  peces  of  Ofdi<* 
nance,  staddards,  penons,  and  targetts  of  the  proper  armes  of  the  sayd  Mieiyor,  the  armes  of  the 
Citie,  of  his  company ;  and  of  the  maurchaunts  adventurers,  or  of  the  staple,  or  of  the  conapany 
of  the  newe  trades  -,  next  before  hym  goeth  the  barge  of  the  lyfery  of  his  owne  company,  decked 
ifiih  their  owne  proper  armes,  then  the  bachelers  t)arge,  and  so  all  the  companies  in  London,  in 
order,  every  one  havinge  their  owne  proper  tuirge  garnished  with  the  armes  of  their  company. 
And  so  passinge  alonge  the  Tbamise,  landeth  at  Westmynster,  where  he  iaketh  his  othe  in 
Thexchelter,  beObre  the  judge  there  (which  is  one  of  the  chiefe  judges  of  England),  which  done, 
be   returneth  by  water  as  aflbrsayd,  and  landeth  at!  Powles  wharfe,  where  he  and  the  rest 
bf  the  Aldermen  talte  their  horses,  and  in  great  pompe  passe  througli  the  greate  streele  of  the 
citie,  called  Cheapside.     And  fyrste  of  all  cometh  ij  great  estandarts,  one  having  the  armea  of  the 
citie,  and  the  other  the  armes  of  the  Mayor's  company  :  next  them  iJ  drommes  and  a  flute,  then 
an  ensign  of  the  citie,  and  then  about  Ixx  or  Hxx  poore  men  marchinge  i]  and  two  togeather  in 
blewe  gownes,  with  redd  sleeves  and  capps,  every  one  l>earinge  a  pylte  and  a  target,  ^heron  is 
paynted  the  armes  of  all  them  that  haTS  byn  Mayor  of  tlic  same  company  that  this  newe  mayor  is 
of.    Then  ij  banners,  one  of  the  kynges  armes,  the  other  of  the  Mayor's  owne  proper  armes.    Then 
a  sett  of  bauiboits  play  Inge,  and  after  them  certayne  wyflDers,  in  velvett  cotes,  and  chaynes  of 
golde,  with  white  staved  in  their  handes,  then  the  pageant  of  trynmphe  rycbly  decked,  whereuppon 
by  certayne  fygures  and  wrytinges,  some  matter  touchinge  justice,  and  the  olfice  of  a  maiesirale  is 
represented.     Then  xvj  trumpeters,  viij  and  viij  in  a  company,  havinge  banners  of  the  Mayor's 
company.     Then  certayne  wyfllers  in  velvet  cotes  and  chaynes,  with  white  staves  as  aforesayde. 
Then  the  bachelers  ij  and  two  together,  in  longegownen,  with  crymson  hoodcs  on  their  shoulders 
of  sattyn ;  which  bachelers  are  chosen  every  yeare  of  the  same  company  that  the  Mayor  is  of  (but 
not  of  the  lyvery),  and  serve  as  gentlemen  on  that  and  other  feslivall  dales,  to  wayte  on  the  Mayor, 
beinge  in  nomber  accordinge  to  the  quanlelie  of  the  company,  someiimos  sixty  or  one  hundred. 
After  them  xij  Irompelcrs  more,  ^itb  banners  of  the  Mayor's  company,  then  the  dromme  and  flute 
of  the  citie,  and  an  cnsigne  of  the  Mayor's  company,  and  after,  the  waytes  of  the  citie  in  blewe 
gownes,  redd  sleeves  and  cappes,  every  one  havinge  his  silver  coller  about  his  neck.     Then  tliey 
of  the  livcrey  in  their  longc  gownes,  every  one  havinge  his  hood  on  his  lefle  shoulder,  halfe  blacl[ 
and  halfe  redd,  the  nomber  of  them  is  accordinge  to  the  gre^tnes  of  the  companye  whereof  they 
are.     After  them  followe  Sheriffes  officers,  and  then  the  Mayor's  officers,  with  other  officers  of 
the  citie,  as  the  comon  sargent,  and  the  cliarnberlayne  ;  next  before  the  Mayor  goeth  the  sword- 
bearer,  having  on  his  headd  the  cappe  of  honor,  and  the  sworde  of  the  citie  in  his  right  hande,  in 
a  riche  skabarde,  sett  with  pearle,  and  on  his  left  hand  goeth  the  comon  crycr  of  the  citie,  witli 
bis  great  mace  on  his  shoulder,  all  gilt.     The  Mayor  bathe  on  a  long  gowne  of  skarlet,  and  on  his 
lefte  shoulder,  a  hood  df  black  velvet,  and  a  riche  coller  of  gold  of  SS.  al>ont  his  necke,  and  with 
him  rydeth  theolde  Mayor  also,  in  his  skarlet  gowne,  hood  of  velvet,  and  a  chayne  of  golde  about 
his  neck.     Then  all  the  Aldermen  ij  and   ij  together  (amongst  whom  is  the  Recorder),  all  in 
skarlet  gownes ;  and  those  that  have  byn  Mayors,  have  chaynes  of  gold,  the  other  have  black  vel- 
vett tippetts.     The  Ij  SberelTes  come  last  of  all,  in  their  black  skarlet  gownes  and  chaynes  of 
golde. 

'*  In  this  order  they  passe  alonge  through  the  citie,  to  the  Guyldhall,  where  they  dyne  that  dale, 
^  the  number  of  1000  persons,  all  at  the  charge  of  the  Mayor  and  the  ij  shereOTes.  This  feast 
epstelh  400^.,  whereof  the  Major  payeth  200/.,  and  eche  of  the  Sbereffes  100^  Immediately  alter 
dyner,  they  go  to  the  churche  of  St.  Paule,  every  one  of  the  aforesaid  poore  men,  bearrynge  statfe 
torches  and  targetts,  wbiche  torches  are  lighted  when  it  is  late,  befbre  they  come  from  evenynge 
prayer.  "* 

Had  the  police  of  the  city  been  as  strictly  regulated,  as  were  the  ceremonies 

A  breffe  description  of  the  Royall  Citie 
Wrytten  by  me  William  Sroytbe  citezen  ai-_ 
•ays  Mr.  Haslewood,  **  forms  a  quarto  volume 
—■British  Bibliographer,  vol.  i.  p.  639—642. 
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attending  the  inauguration  of  its  chief  magistrate,  the  inhabitants  of  London,  in 
Queen  Elizabeth's  days,  would  have  had  little  cause  of  complaint,  with  regard  to 
personal  protection ;  but,  though  the  Statutes  of  the  Streets  were  numerous  and 
rigid,  and  sometimes  ridiculously  minute,  for  No.  22  enacts,  that  '*  no  man  shall 
blowe  any  home  in  the  night,  within  this  citie,  or  whistle  after  the  houre  of  nyne 
of  the  clock  in  the  night,  under  paine  of  imprisonment,*'  yet  they  were  so  ill 
executed,  that,  even  in  the  day-time,  disturbances  of  the  most  atrocious  kind 
were  deemed  matters  of  common  occurrence.  Thus  Gilbert  Talbot  and  his  wife, 
writing  to  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  consider  the  following  acts  of 
violence  as  trifling  matters : 

*VOn  Thursday  laste  (Feb.  13lh,  1587),  as  my  ]U)rde  Hylcbe  was  rydynge  Id  the  streates, 
there  was  one  Wyndam  that  slode  in  a  dore,  and  shotte  a  dagge  at  him,  tbynkynge  to  have  slayne 
him ;  but  Cod  provyded  so  for  my  L.  Rytche,  that  this  Wyndam  apoyntynge  his  servante  y*  mor- 
Dynge  to  charge  his  dagge  w*^  1 1  buUetts,  the  fellow,  donbtinge  he  mente  to  doe  sum  myschefe 
w*^  It,  charged  it  only  w*^  powder  and  paper,  and  no  bullett;  and  so  this  L's  lyfe  was  thereby 
saved,  for  otherwyse  he  had  beene  slayne.  Wyndam  was  presently  taken  by  my  L.  Rytche's 
men,  and,  beynge  broughte  before  the  Coansell,  confessed  his  intende,  but  the  cause  of  his 
quarrell  1  kndVve  not ;  but  he  Is  comytted  to  the  Towre.  The  same  daye,  also,  as  S'  John 
Conway  was  goynge  in  the  streetes,  M'  Lodovyke  Grevell  came  sodenly  uppon  him,  and  stroke 
him  on  the  hedd  w*^  a  sworde,  and  but  for  one  of  S'  John  Conway*s  men,  who  warded  the  blow, 
he  bad  cutt  of  bis  legges ;  yet  did  he  hurte  him  sumwhat  on  bothe  his  shynns :  The  Coancell  sente 
for  Lodovyko  Grevell,  and  have  comytted  him  to  the  Marchallcye.  I  am  forced  to  trouble 
y</  Honors  w*^  theses  tryflynge  matters,  for  I  know  no  greats.'*  ^ 

Yet  a  sufficient  number  of  watchmen,  constables,  and  justices  of  the  peace  was 
not  wanting.  Of  these,  the  Grst  were  armed  with  halberds,  which,  in  Shak- 
speare*s  time,  were  called  bills,  and  they  usually  carried  a  lanthorn  in  one  hand, 
and  sometimes  a  bell  in  the  other,  resting  the  halberd  on  the  shoulder.f  Not- 
withstanding these  official  characters,  however,  the  peace  of  the  city  was  fre- 
quently more  eflectually  preserved  by  the  interference  of  the  apprentices,  than  by 
that  of  the  appointed  guardians  of  public  order ;  for  it  appears,  from  Shakspcare's 
dramas,  that  the  cry  of  Clubs  I  was  a  signal  for  the  apprentices  to  arm  themselves 
with  these  weapons,  and  quell  the  disturbance.  Thus  in  King  Henry  the  Eighth 
(act  v.  sc.  3] ,  the  Porter's  man  says : — '*  I  hit  that  womdn  who  cried  out,  clubs  I 
when  I  migtit  see  from  far  some  forty  truncheoneers  draw  to  her  succour,  which 
were  the  hope  of  the  Strdnd ;"  and  in  Henry  the  Sixth,  Part  the  First,  even  the 
Mayor  of  London  is  represented,  on  occasion  of  a  quarrel  between  the  parlizans 
of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  the  Cardinal  of  Winchester,  as  threatening  to  call  in 
similar  assistance : — 

**  111  call  for  cluhsy  if  yon  will  not  avray.** — Act  i.  sc.  3. 

We  cannot  wonder  that  the  inferior  officers  of  the  Police  should  be  slack  in  the 
performance  of  their  duty,  when  we  recollect,  that  the  Justices  of  the  Peace,  in 
these  days,  especially  those  resident  in  the  metropolis,  \Vere  so  open  to  bribery, 
that  many  of  them  obtained  the  iappellation  of  Basket  Justices;  nor  did  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons  hesitate,  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  to  describe  k 
justice  of  the  peace  as  ^*an  animal  who  for  half  a  dozen  of  chickens  would  readily 
dispense  with  a  dozen  penal  laws.*'  '\. 

Many  customs  of  a  miscellaneous  nature  tnigbt  with  ease  be  extracted  from  the 
dramas  of  our  poet;  but  to  give  them  any  relative  bearing  or  concatenation  would 
be  nearly  impossible,  and  a  totally  insulated  detail  of  minute  circumstances  would 
prove  tedious  to  the  most  persevering  reader.  Enough,  we  trust,  has  been 
collected  to  throw  no  feeble  light  on  the  general  manners  and  modes  of  living,  of 

*  Lodge  iHuatrations,  vol.  ii.  p.  206. 

i*  The  costume  of  the  Watchman  is  thus  represented  in  the  title-page  to  Decker's  ^  O  per  se  O,''  Sec. 
4u>.  1613. 
i  l^Ewet'i  Jouraalt  of  PHrliament,  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  Reign,  p.  661, 664. 
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the  period  under  coDsideration,  especially  if  it  be  recollected  that  the  full  picture 
is  to  be  formed  from  a  combination  of  this  with  the  similar  chapter,  in  a  totmu 
part  of  the  work,  on  the  costume  of  rural  life. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Oq  Uie  Diveniona  of  the  Metropolis,  and  the  Court— The  Stage ;  its  Usages  and  Coonomy. 

Op  the  diversions  of  the  metropolis  and  court,  some  were  peculiar,  and  some 
were  shared  in  common  with  the  country.  '^  The  country  hath  his  recreations," 
observes  Burton,  '^  the  city  his  several  Gymnicks  and  exercises,  feasts  and  merry 
meetings.'* — *'  What  so  pleasant  as  to  see  some  Pageant  or  sight  go  by,  as  at 
Coronations,  Weddings,  and  such  like  solemnities,  to  see  an  Embassadour  or  a 
Prince  met,  received,  entertained,  with  Maskes,  Shews,  Fireworks,  etc, :  *  and 
an  old  dramatic  poet,  of  1590,  gives  us  a  still  more  copious  list  of  town  amuse- 
ments:— 

**  —  Let  nothing  that's  magnifical. 

Or  that  may  tend  to  London's  graceful  state. 
Be  unperform'd,  as  showes  and  solemne  feastes, 
Watches  in  armour,  triumphes  cresset,  lights, 
Bonefires,  belles,  and  peales  of  ordinaunoe 
And  pleasure.    8ee  that  plaies  be  published, 
Mai-games  and  maskes,  with  mirth  and  minstrelsie, 
Pageants  and  school-feastes,  beares  and  puppet-plaies. 

•'Every  palace,"  continues  Burton,  ''every  city  almost,  hath  his  peculiar  walks, 
cloystcrs,  terraces,  groves,  theatres,  pageants,  games,  and  several  recreations;"! 
and  we  purpose,  in  this  chapter,  giving  some  account  of  the  leading  articles  thus 
enumerated,  but  more  particularly  of  the  stage,  as  being  peculiarly  connected 
with  the  design  and  texture  of  our  work. 

As  the  principal  object,  therefore,  of  the  present  discussion  will  be  the  amuse- 
ments usually  appropriated  to  the  capital ;  those  which  it  has  in  common  with 
the  country  shall  be  first  enumerated,  though  in  a  more  superGcial  way. 

Of  these,  card-playing  seems  to  have  been  as  universal  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth, 
as  in  modern  times,  and  carried  on,  too,  with  the  same  ruinous  consequences  to 
property  and  morals  ;  for  though  Stowe  tells  us,  when  commemorating  the 
customs  of  London,  that  ''from  All-Hallows  eve  to  the  day  following  Candlemas 
day,  there  was,  among  other  sports,  playing  at  cards  for  counters,  nails,  and 
points,  in  every  house,  more  for  pastime  than  for  gain,"  yet  we  learn  from  con- 
temporary satirists,  from  Gosson,  Stubbes,  and  Northbrooke,§  that  all  ranks,  and 
especially  the  upper  classes,  were  incurably  addicted  to  gaming  in  the  pursuit  of 
this  amusement,  which  they  considered  equally  as  seductive  and  pernicious  as 
dice. 

The  games  at  cards  peculiar  to  this  period,  and  now  obsolete,  are,  1.  Primero, 
supposed  to  be  the  most  ancient  game  of  cards  in  England.  It  was  very  fashioo- 
able  in  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  who  represents  Henry  the  Eighth  playing  **al 
primero  with  the  duke  of  Suffolk;"  (Act.  v.  sc.  1.)  and  Falstaff  exclaiming  in 

*  Anatomie  of  Melancholy,  fol.  8th  edit.  p.  171.  col.  i. 

+  ^  The  Pleasant  and  Stately  Morall  of  the  Three  l^rdes  and  Three  Ladies  of  London,"  Sec.  Londm, 
1590.  Vide  Strutt'ti  Sports  and  Pastimes,  Introduct.,  p.  xxviii.;  and  Beloe's  Anecdotes  of  Literature,  vd.i. 
p.  850,  361. 

%  Anatomie  of  Melancholy,  p.  172.  col.  i. 

$  ^  Schoole  of  Abuse,''  ^Anatomie  of  Abuses,"  and  ^  Treatise  ogaint  Dioeiog,  Cafd-plajriiis"  9(C. 
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the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  '*  I  never  prospered  since  I  foreswore  myself  at 
primero."    Act  iv.  sc.  d. 

The  mode  of  playing  this  curious  game  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Strutt,  from 
Mr.  Barrington*s  papers  upon  card-playing,  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  Archaio- 
logia: — 


"  Each  player  bad  four  cards  dealt  to  bim  one  by  one,  the  leven  wai  the  highest  card  in  point 
of  number  that  he  could  avail  himself  of,  which  counted  for  twenty- one,  ihe  sii  counted  for 
tiiteeo,  the  five  Tor  fifteen,  and  the  ace  for  the  same,  but  the  two,  the  three,  and  the  Tour, 
for  their  respective  points  ouly.  The  knave  of  heats  was  commonly  fiied  upon  for  the  quinola, 
which  the  player  might  make  what  card  or  suit  he  thought  proper;  if  the  cards  were  of  different 
suits,  the  highest  number  won  the  primero,  if  they  wera  all  of  one  colour  he  that  bald  them  woo 
the  flush."  * 

2.  Trump,  nearly  coeval  in  point  of  antiquity  with  primero,  and  introduced  in 
^'Gammer  Gurton*s  Needle/'  a  comedy,  first  acted  in  1561,  where  Dame  Chat, 
addressing  Diccon,  says, — 

**  We  l>e  fast  set  at  tmnp,  man,  hard  by  the  lyre ;  ** 

and  we  learn  from  Decker  that,  in  1612,  it  was  much  in  vogue : — 

"To  speake,*'  he  remarks,  *'of  all  the  sleights  used  by  card-players  in  all  sorts  of  games 
would  but  weary  you  that  are  to  read,  and  t>ee  but  a  thanklesse  and  unpleasing  labour  for  me  lo 
set  them  down.  Omitting,  therefore,  the  deceipts  practised  (even  in  the  fayrest  and  most  civill 
companies)  at  Primero,  Saint  Maw,  Trump,  and,  such  like  games,  I  will,  &c."  f 

3.  Gleek.  This  game  is  alluded  to  twice  by  Shakspeare;  i  and  from  a  passage 
in  Cook's  "Green's  Tu  Quoque,"  appears  to  have  been  held  in  much  esteem  : — 

**  Scat,    Come,  genUemen,  what  is  your  ^me  ? 
Siainet.   Why,  gleek  ;  thafe  your  only  game; '' 

0 

it  is  then  proposed  to  play  either  at  twelve-penny  gleek,  or  crown  gleek.§ 

To  these  may  be  added,  Gresco,  Mount  Saint,  New  Cut,  Knave  out  of  Doors, 
and  RufT,  all  of  which  are  mentioned  in  old  plays,  and  were  favourites  among  our 
ancestors.** 

Tables  and  Dice,  enumerated  by  Burton  after  cards,  include  some  games  un- 
known to  the  present  day ;  such  as  tray-trip,  mum-chance,  philosopher's  game, 
novum,  etc. ;  the  first  is  noticed  by  Shakspeare  in  Twelfth  Night,  and  appears, 
from  a  note  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  to  have  been  a  species  of  draughts ;  the  second  was 
also  a  game  at  tables,  and  is  coupled  by  Ben  Jonson  in  the  **  Alchemist"  with 
tray-trip ;  the  third  is  mentioned  by  Burton,  and  is  described  by  Mr.  Strutt  from 
a  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum. — **  It  is  called,"  says  the  author,  *'  *•  a  num- 
ber fight,'  because  in  it  men  fight  and  strive  together  by  the  art  of  counting  or  num- 
bering how  one  may  take  his  adversary's  king  and  erect  a  triumph  upon  the  de- 
ficiency of  his  calculations ;"  and  the  fourth  is  introduced  by  Shakspeare  in  Love's 
Labour's  Lost  (Act  v.  sc.  2] ;  ^*  it  was  properly  called  Novum  quinc^ue,"  remarks 
Mr.  Douce,  '^  from  the  two  principal  throws  of  the  dice,  nine  and  Use  ; — YiA^  called 
in  French  Quinque-nove,  and  is  said  to  have  been  invented  in  Flanders." 

The  immoralities  to  which  dice  have  given  birth,  we  are  authorised  in  consider- 
ingy  from  the  proverbial  phraseology  of  Shakspeare,  to  have  been  as  numerous  in 

*  SporUaod  Pattimen,  4tn.  1810,  p.  391,  292.  t  Belman  of  Loodon,  sig  PS. 

t  Midsummer  Nighl's  Dream,  act  lii.  hc.  1.     Komeoand  Juliet,  act  iv.  sc.  5. 

6  la  the  C^ompleat  Gamenter,  2iid  edit.  16^6,  p.  90,  may  be  found  the  mode  of  playing  this  game. 

TW  irttottkew  games  it  mentioned  in  ^  Kuitward  lioe,  printed  in  1606,  and  written  by  Ben  Jon<«on, 
George  Chapman,  and  John  MarMtou ;  the  second  in  the  ^  Dumn  Iviiifxhl,''  the  production  of  Uewtj*  Maoliiii, 
160B;  the  third  in  "  A  Woman  killed  with  KiudncMH,**  written  by  ThomnM  lleywoo<i,  1617,  where  are  oIm» 
noCieed^  Lodan.  Noddy,  Po»t  and  Pair,  a  specii^N  of  Urag,  Kna^e  out  of  Uoon,  and  tttifl*.  this  last  hein:; 
KNDethiM  like  Whist,  snd  pla>ed  in  four  different  ways,  under  the  names  of  Englihh  Ruff,  French  Ruff, 
Oimble  R«r,  and  Wide  Ruff.— Vide  .\ncient  British  Uruma,  vol.  ii.  p.  444,  445. 
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his  time  as  at  present.  The  expressions  **  filse  as  dice/**  and  ^*  falae  as  diceis' 
oaths,*^  f  will  he  illustrated  by  the  following  anecdote,  taken  from  an  anonjmoos 
MSp  ojT  the  reign  of  James  the  First : — 

''Sir  William  Herbert,  playing  at  dice  with  aootber  gentletnaD,  there  roae  some  qneiliew 
about  a  cast.  Sir  William's  antagonift  declared  it  was  a  four  and  a  five ;  he  as  poslllfely  intlfled 
f(bat  it  ivas  a  five  and  a  six ;  the  other  then  swore  with  a  hitter  imprecation,  that  It  was  at  be  had 
aaid;  Sir  William  then  replied,  *  Thou  art  a  perjured  knave ;  for  give  me  a  sixpence,  asNl  If  Ihere 
be  a  four  upon  the  dice,  1  will  return  you  a  thousand  pounds  ;*  at  which  the  other  was  premlif 
bashed,  for  indeed  the  dice  were  false,  and  of  a  high  cut,  without  a  foor."^ 

Dancing  was  an  almost  daily  amusement  in  the  court  of  Elizabeth ;  the  Queen 
was  peculiarly  fond  of  this  exercise,  as  had  been  her  father  Henry  the  Eighth,  and 
the  taste  for  it  became  so  general,  during  her  reign,  that  a  great  part  of  the  leisure 
of  almost  every  class  of  society  was  spent,  and  especially  on  days  of  festivity,  in 
dancing. 

To  dance  elegantly  was  one  of  the  strongest  recommendations  to  the  favour  of 
Her  Majesty ;  and  her  courtiers,  therefore,  strove  to  rival  each  other  in  this  pleas- 
ing accomplishment ;  nor  were  their  efforts,  in  many  instances,  unrewarded.  Sir 
Christopher  Hatton,  we  are  told,  owed  his  promotion,  in  a  great  measure,  to  his 
skill  in  dancing  ;  and  in  accordance  with  this  anecdote.  Gray  opens  his  **  Long 
Story'*  with  an  admirable  description  of  his  merit  in  this  department,  which,  as 
containing  a  most  just  and  excellent  picture,  both  of  the  architecture  and  manners 
of  '*  the  days  of  good  Queen  Bess,'*  as  well  as  of  the  dress  and  agility  of  the 
knight,  we  with  pleasure  transcribe.  Stoker-Pogeis,  the  scene  of  the  narrative, 
was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  Hattons : — 


**  In  Britain*8  isle,  no  matter  where. 
An  ancient  pile  of  building  stands; 
The  Huntingdons  and  Hattons  there 
iBmploy*d  the  powV  of  Fairy  hands 

To  raise  the  cieling's  fretted  height, 
Each  pannel  in  achievements  clotning, 
Rich  windows  that  exclude  the  light. 
And  passages  that  lead  to  nothing. 


Full  oft  within  the  spacioua  walla. 
When  he  had  fifty  winters  o'er  him. 
My  grave  Lord-Keeper  led  the  brawUt 
The  seal  and  maces  dauc*d  before  him. 

His  bushy  beard  and  shoe-strings  greeo, 
His  high-crown'd  hat  and  sattin  doublet, 
Mov'd  the  stout  heart  of  England's  Qneen, 
Tho'  Pope  and  Spaniard  could  not  trouble  it' 


The  Brawl,  a  species  of  dance,  here  alluded  to,  is  derived  from  the  French 
Word  braule,  "  indicating,  **  pbserves  Mr.  Douce,  "  a  shaking  or  swinging 
motion. — It  was  performed  by  several  persons  uniting  hands  in  a  circle,  and 
giving  each  other  continual  shakes,  the  steps  changing  with  the  tune.  It 
usually  consisted  of  three  pas  and  a  pied-joint,  to  the  time  of  four  strokes  of 
the  bow;  which,  being  repeated,  was  termed  a  double  brawl.  With  this 
dance,  balls  ,were  usually  open(3d.**§ 

Shakspeare  seems  to  have  entertained  as  high  an  idea  of  the  efficacy  of  a 
French  brawl,  as  probably  did  Sir  Christopher  Ilatton,  when  he  exhibited  before 
Queen  Elizabeth ;  for  he  makes  Moth  in  Love's  Labour's  Lost  ask  Armado,— 
**  Master,  will  you  win  your  love  with  a  French  brawl?"  and  he  then  exclaims, 
**  These  betray  nice  wenches."  (Act  iii.  sc.  1.)  That  several  dances  were  in- 
cluded under  the  term  brawls,  appears  from  a  passage  in  Shelton*s  Don  Quixote: 
— **  After  this  there  came  in  another  artificial  dance,  of  those  called  Brawles  f 
and  Mr.  Douce  informs  us,  that  amidst  a  great  variety  of  brawls,  noticed  in  Thoi- 
nol  Arbeau's  treatise  on  dancing,  entitled  **  Orchesographie,"  occurs  a  Scottish 
brawl ;  and  he  adds  that  this  dance  continued  in  fashion  to  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.** 

Another  dance  of  much  celebrity  at  this  period,  was  the  Pavin  or  Pavan,  which, 
from  the  solemnity  of  its  measure,  seems  to  have  been  held  in  utter  aversion  hy 


•  Winter's  Tale,  act  i.  sc.  2. 

I  Suutl'M  Sports  and  Pastimes  |p.  Vi. 

**  Illustrations,  vol.  i.  p.  919,  m 


t  Hamlet,  act  iii.  sc.  4. 

$  Illustrations,  toI.  i.  p.  217. 
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Sir  Toby  Belch,  who,  in  refefenee  to  bis  intoxicated  surgeon,  exclaims, — **  Then 
he's  a  rogue.  After  a  passy^measure,  or  a  pavin,  I  hate  a  drunken  rogue."  This 
is  the  text  of  Mr.  Tyrwhitt ;  but  the  old  copy  reads,-^*'  Then  he's  a  rogue,  and 
a  passy  measure's  pavyn,"  which  is  probably  correct ;  for  the  pavan  was  rendered 
•till  more  grave  by  the  introduction  of  the  passamezzo  air,  which  obliged  the 
dancers,  after  making  several  steps  round  the  room,  to  cross  it  in  the  middle  in 
a  slow  step  or  cinque  pace.  This  alteration  of  time  occasioned  the  term  passa- 
mezzo to  be  prefixed  to  the  name  of  several  dances  ;  thus  we  read  of  the  passa- 
mezzo galliard,  as  well  as  the  passamezzo  pavan  ;  and  Sir  Toby,  by  applying  the 
latter  appellation  to  his  surgeon,  meant  to  call  him,  not  only  a  rogue,  but  a  solemn 
coxcomb. 

"  The  pavan,  from  pavo,  a  peacock/'  observei  Sir  J.  HawklDs,  "is  a  grave  and  majesUck 
dance.  The  meUiod  of  dancing  it  was  ancienlly  by  gentlemen  dressed  with  a  cap  and  sword, 
by  those  of  the  long  robe  in  their  gowns,  by  princes  in  their  mantles,  and  by  ladies  in  gowns 
with  long  trains,  the  motion  whereof  in  the  dance  resembled  that  of  a  peacock's  tail.  This 
dance  Is  supposed  to  have  heen  invented  by  the  Spaniards,  and  its  flgnre  is  given  with  the 
characters  for  the  step,  in  the  Orchesographia  of  Thoinol  Arbeaa. — Of  the  passamezzo  liUle  is  to 
be  said,  eicept  that  It  lias  a  favourite  air  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Llgon,  in  his  His- 
tory of  BartMdoes,  mentions  a  passamezzo  galliard,  which,  in  the  year  1647,  a  Padre  in  that 
island  played  to  him  on  the  lute ;  the  very  same,  he  says,  with  an  air  of  that  kind  which  in 
Shakspeare's  play  of  Henry  the  Fourth  was  originally  played  to  Sir  John  Falstaff  and  TMl 
Tearsheet,  by  Sneak,  the  musician,  there  named." 

Of  equal  gravity  with  the  '*  doleful  pavin,'*  as  Sir  W.  D'Avenant  calls  it,  viras 
**  The  Measure,*'  to  tread  which  was  the  relaxation  of  the  most  dignified  charac- 
ters in  the  state,  and  formed  a  part  of  the  revelry  of  the  inns  of  court,  where  the 
gravest  lawyers  were  often  found  treading  the  measures.  Shakspeare  puns  upon 
the  name  of  this  dance,  and  contrasts  it  with  the  Scotch  jig,  in  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing,  where  he  introduces  Beatrice  telling  her  cousin  Hero, — 

**  The  fault  will  be  in  the  music,  cousin,  if  yon  be  not  woo*d  in  good  time:  if  the  prince 
be  too  important,  tell  him,  there  is  measure  in  every  thing,  and  so  dance  out  the  answer.  For 
hear  me.  Hero :  Wooing,  wedding,  and  repenting,  is  as  a  Scotch  jig,  a  measure,  and  a  cinque- 
pace:  the  flrst  salt  is  hot  and  hasty,  like  a  Scotch  Jig,  and  full  as  fantastical ;  the  wedding,  man- 
nerly-modest, as  a  measure  full  of  state  and  ancientry;  and  then  comes  repentance,  and,  with 
his  bad  legs,  falls  into  the  cinque-pace  faster,  Ull  he  sink  into  his  grave."    Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

A  more  brisk  and  lively  step  accompanied  the  Canary  dance,  which  was,  like- 
wise, very  fashionable: — '*I  have  seen  a  medicine,"  says  Lafeu  in  All's  Well 
that  Ends  Well,  alluding  to  the  influence  of  female  charms, — 

**  That*i  able  to  breathe  life  into  a  stone ; 
Quicken  a  rock,  and  mat^i  you  dance  canary. 
With  tpritelpjire  and  moiUm  ;  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

and  Moth  advises  Armado,  when  dancing  the  brawl,  to  '* Canary  it*'  with  his 
feet. 

The  mode  of  performing  this  dance,  is  thus  given  by  Mr.  Douce,  from  the 
treatise  of  Thoinot  Arbeau : — 

*'  A  lady  is  taken  out  by  a  gentleman,  and  after  dancing  together  to  the  cadences  of  (he  proper 
air,  he  leaps  her  to  the  end  of  the  hall ;  this  done  he  retreats  back  to  the  original  spot,  always 
lookteg  at  ttie  lady.  Then  he  makes  up  to  her  again,  with  certain  steps,  and  retreats  as  before. 
His  partner  performs  the  same  ceremony,  which  is  several  times  repeated  by  both  parlies,  with 
various  strange  fantastic  steps,  very  much  in  the  savage  style.'*    Vol.  i.  p.  221. 

Beside  the  brawl,  the  pavan,  the  measure,  and  the  canary,  several  other  dances 
were  in  vogue,  under  the  general  titles  of  corantocs,  lavoltos,  jigs,  galliards,  and 
fancies,  but  the  four  which  we  have  selected  for  more  peculiar  notice,  appear  fo 
have  been  the  most  celebrated. 

It  is  a  melancholy  proof  of  the  imperfect  state  of  civilisation  during  the  reign 
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of  Elizabeth,  that  the  barbarous  sport  of  Bear  and  Bull-baittDg  should  have  been 
a»  favourite  a  diversion  of  the  court,  nobility,  and  gentry,  as  of  the  lowest  class 
of  society.  Indeed  it  would  appear,  from  an  order  issued  by  the  privy  council, 
iu  July,  1591,  that  the  populace  had  earlier  than  their  superiors  become  tired  (rf 
this  cruel  spectacle,  and  had  given  a  marked  preference  to  the  amusements  of  the 
stage ;  for  it  is  enacted  in  the  above  order,  that  there  should  be  no  plays  pub- 
licly exhibited  on  Thursdays;  because  on  Thursdays,  bear-baiting  and  such 
like  pastimes  had  been  usually  practised;  and  four  days  afterwards  an  injunction 
to  the  same  eiTect  was  sent  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  in  which,  after  justly  reprobating 
the  performance  of  plays  on  the  Sabbath,  it  is  added,  that  on  *'  all  other  days  of 
the  week  in  divers  place  the  players  do  use  to  recite  their  plays  to  the  great  hurt 
and  destruction  of  the  game  of  bear-baiting,  and  like  pastimes,  which  are  main- 
tained for  her  Majesty's  pleasure."  * 

History  informs  us  that  Elizabeth's  pleasure  was  thus  gratified  at  an  early 
period  of  her  life,  and  continued  to  be  so  to  the  close  of  her  reign.  When  con- 
fined at  Hatfield  house,  she,  and  her  sister,  Queen  Mary,  were  recreated  with 
a  grand  exhibition  of  bear-baiting,  ''with  which  their  highnesses  were  right 
well  content.'*  -f  Soon  after  she  had  ascended  the  throne,  she  entertained  the 
French  ambassadors  with  bear  and  bull-baiting,  and  stood  a  spectatress  of  the 
amusement  until  six  in  the  evening;  a  similar  exhibition  took  place  the  next 
day  at  Paris-Garden,  for  the  same  party  ;  and  even  twenty-seven  years  poste- 
rior, Her  Majesty  could  not  devise  a  more  welcome  gratification  for  the  Danish 
ambassador,  than  the  display  of  such  a  spectacle  at  Greenwich. 

So  decided  a  partiality  for  this  savage  pastime  would,  of  course,  induce  her 
courtiers  to  take  care  that  their  mistress  should  not  be  disappointed  in  this 
respect,  and  more  especially  when  she  honoured  them  with  one  of  her  periodical 
visits.  Accordingly  Laneham  tells  us,  that  when  she  was  at  Kenilworth  Castle, 
in  1575,  not  less  than  thirteen  bears  were  provided  for  her  diversion,  and  that 
these  were  baitt^d  with  a  large  species  of  ban-dogs. 

An  example  thus  set  by  royalty  itself,  soon  spread  through  every  rank,  and 
boar  and  bull-baiting  became  one  of  the  most  general  amusements  in  England. 
Sbakspeare  has  alluded  to  it  in  more  than  twenty  places,  and  it  has  equally  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  the  foreign  and  domestic  historian.  Hentzner,  whose  Itine- 
rary was  printed  in  Latin,  A.  D.  1598,  was  a  spectator  at  one  of  these  exhibitions, 
which  he  describes  in  the   following  manner:  speaking  of  the  theatre,  he  says, 

^'There  is  still  another  place,  built  in  the  form  or  a  theatre,  which  serves  for  the  baiting  of  buUf 
and  bears  ;  they  are  fastened  behind,  and  tlien  worried  by  great  English  boil'dogs,  but  not  with- 
out great  risque  to  the  dogs,  from  the  horns  of  llie  one,  and  ihc  tecih  of  the  other  ;  and  it  some- 
times happens  they  arc  Iiilled  on  the  spot ;  fresh  ones  are  immediately  supplied  in  the  places  of 
those  that  are  wounded  or  tired."  F.  29,  30.  He  then  adds  an  account  of  a  still  more  inhuman 
pastime: — **To  this  entertainment,  there  often  follows  that  of  whipping  a  blinded  bear,  which  is 
performed  by  five  or  six  men,  standing  circularly  with  whips,  which  they  exercise  upon  him  without 
any  mercy,  as  he  cannot  escape  from  them  because  of  his  chain  ;  be  defends  himself  with  all  his 
force  and  skill,  throwing  down  all  who  come  within  his  reach,  and  are  not  active  enough  to  get  out 
of  it,  and  tearing  the  whips  out  of  their  hands,  and  brealiing  them."  Slowe,  in  the  edition  of 
his  Survey  printed  in  1618,  remarks,  that  **as  for  the  bayting  of  Bulles  and  Beares,  they  are 
till  this  day  much  frequented,  namely,  in  Bearc-gardens  on  the  Bankside,  wherein  be  prepared 
Scaffolds  for  beholders  to  stand  upon."  P.  147. 

The  admission  to  these  gardens  was  upon  easy  terms,  for  we  are  told  that  the 
spectators  paid  **  one  pennie  at  the  gale,  another  at  the  entrie  of  the  scaffold, 
and  a  third  for  quiet  standing." :[:  It  was  usual  also  for  the  bearward  to  parade 
the  streets  with  his  animal,  who  had  frequently  a  monkey  on  his  back  and  was 
preceded  by  a  minstrel.  The  bear  was  generally  complimented  with  the  name 
of  his  keeper :  thus,  in  Shakspeare's  time,  there  was  a  celebrated  one  at  Paris 

•  rhalmtTsN  Apology,  p  380.  t  Warton's  Life  of  Sir  T.  Pope,  p.  85. 

t  Pcrnnihulntion  of  Kent,  1570,  p  248. 
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Garden  called  Sackerson.  *'  I  have  seen  Sackerson loose,"  says  Slender,  ''twenty 
times;  and  have  taken  him  by  the  chain:  but,  I  warrant  you,  the  women  have 
so  cried  and  shriek'd  at  it,  that  it  passed  : — but  women,  indeed,  cannot  abide  'em  ; 
they  are  very  ill-favoured  rough  things  ;*' *  in  the  "Puritan"  published  in  1607, 
occurs  one  named  George  Stone;  and  in  the  ''Humorous  Lovers,  "  by  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  printed  in  1617,  Tom  of  Lincoln  is  the  appellation  of  another. 

A  diversion  infinitely  more  elegant  and  pleasing  in  all  its  accompaniments,  once 
of  great  utilily,and  unattended  with  the  smallest  vestige  of  barbarism  or  in  humanity, 
we  have  now  to  record  as  resulting  from  the  use  of  the  long  bow,  which,  though 
greatly  on  the  decline,  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  as  a  weapon  of  warfare,  still 
lingered  amongst  us  as  a  species  of  amusement.  Various  attempts,  indeed,  had 
been  made  by  the  nearly  immediate  predecessors  of  Elizabeth,  to  revive  (he  use 
of  the  long  bow  as  a  military  weapon;  but  with  very  partial  success: — 

**The  most  Tamous,  prudent,  poUtike  and  grafe  prince  K.  Henry  (he  7,"  says  Robinson,  "was 
the  Grst  Plienix  in  chusing  out  a  number  of  cblefe  Archers  to  give  daily  attendance  upon  his  per- 
son, whom  he  named  his  Garde.  But  the  high  and  mighty  renowned  prince  his  son.  K.  H.  8, 
(ann.  1509)  not  onely  with  great  prowes  and  praise  proceeded  in  that  which  bis  father  had  begon  ; 
but  also  added  greater  dignity  unto  the  same,  like  a  most  roial  renowned  David,  enacting  a  good 
and  godly  statute  (ann.  38.  H.  8.  cap.  9)  for  ihe  use  and  exercise  of  shooting  in  every  degree. 
And  further  more  for  the  maintenance  of  tlie  same  laudable  exercise  in  (his  honourable  ci(y  of  Lon- 
don by  his  gratious  charter  conGrmed  unto  the  worshipful  cidzens  of  the  same,  this  your  now  famous 
order  of  Knightes  of  Prince  Arthure's  Round  Table  or  Society  :  like  as  in  his  life  time  when  he 
sair  a  good  Archer  indeede,  he  chose  him  and  ordained  such  a  one  for  a  knight  of  the  same 
order."  f 

To  this  "  Auncient  Order,  Societie,  and  Unitie  Laudable,  of  Prince  Arthure," 
as  it  was  termed,  and  to  which  Shakspeare  alludes,  under  the  character  of  Jus- 
tice Shallow,  in  the  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  the  Fourth,  Archery  owed,  for 
some  time,  considerable  support;  but  ultimately  it  contributed  to  hasten  its  decline. 
Under  the  auspices  of  Prince  Arthur,  eldest  son  of  King  Henry  YIL,  and  who 
was  so  expert  a  bowman,  that  every  skilful  shooter  was  complimented  with  his 
name,  the  society  flourished  abundantly  ;  its  captain  being  honoured  with  his 
title,  and  the  other  members  being  termed  his  knights.  His  brother  Henry  was 
equally  attached  to  the  art,  but  unfortunately,  having  appointed  a  splendid  match 
at  shooting  with  the  long  bow,  at  Windsor,  an  inhabitant  of  Shoreditch,  London, 
joining  the  archers,  exhibited  such  extraordinary  skill,  that  the  King,  delighted 
with  his  performance,  humorously  gave  him  the  title  of  Duke  of  Shoreditch,  an 
appellation  which  not  only  superseded  the  former  title,  but,  being  copied  by  the 
inferior  members,  in  assuming  the  rank  of  Marquis,  Earl,  etc.,  threw  such  a 
degree  of  burlesque  and  ridicule  over  the  business,  as  finally  brought  contempt 
upon  the  art  itself. 

The  Society,  however,  still  subsisted  with  much  magnificence  durfng  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth ;  and  in  the  very  year  that  Robinson  pnblished  his  book  in  support  of 
Archery,  namely,  in  1583, 

'*  A  grand  shooting  match  was  held  in  London,  and  the  captain  of  the  archers  assuming  his  til  to 
of  Duke  of  Shoreditch,  summoned  a  suit  of  nominal  nobility  under  the  titles  of  Marquis  of  Barlo,  of 
Clerkenwell,  of  Islington,  of  Hoitoo,  ofShacklcwell,  and  Earl  of  Pancrass,  etc.,  aud  these  rocciuig 
together  at  the  appointed  time,  with  their  different  companies,  proceeded  in  a  pompous  march  from 
Merchant  Taylor's  Hall,  consisting  of  three  thousand  archers,  sumptuously  apparelled ;  nine 
hundred  and  forty- two  of  (hem  having  chains  of  gold  about  their  necks.  This  splendid  company 
was  guarded  by  four  thousand  wbifflers  and  billmen,  besides  pages  and  footmen.  They  passed 
through  Broad-street,  (he  residence  of  tlieircaplain,  and  (hence  into  Moorfields,  by  Finsbu(7,  and 

•  M.  VV.  of  Windsor,  act  i.  sc.  1. 

-)-  **  The  Auncient  Order,  Soctetie,  and  Vnitie  Laudable,  of  Prince  Arthure,  and  his  knightljr  Armoury  of 
the  Round  Table.  With  a  Threefold  Assertion  frendly  in  favour  and  furtherance  of  Enfflish  Archery  at 
thii  day.  Translated  and  Colletted  by  K.  K.*"  (Richard  Robinson)  4to.  1583.— Vide  British  Bibliosrapber, 
w>l.  i.  p.  125,127. 
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so  on  to  SmiUifleld,  where  btvlog  perfonned  Mreral  efolatlont,  tbcj  ihot  it  a  taiiel  CSor 

honour."  * 

Notwithstanding  this  brilliant  celebration,  it  appears  that,  thirteen  years  after- 
wards, the  disuse  of  archery  was  so  general,  that  the  '^  Companies  of  Bowyers  and 
Fletchers**  made  heavy  complaints,  and  procured  a  work  to  be  written,  in  (Nrder 
to  place  before  '^the  nobility  and  gentlemen  of  England/'  their  distress,  and 
deprivation  of  subsistence,  from  the  neglect  of  the  bow.  The  work  is  entitled, 
"A  briefe  Treatise,  To  proove  the  necessitie  and  excellence  of  the  Yse  of  Arehe- 
He.  Abstracted  out  of  ancient  and  modern  writers,  by  R.  S.  P^nued  and 
allowed  byAucthoritie."  4to,  1596.  This  was  one  ofthelastsfttempta  tortfvive 
the  bow  as  a  weapon  of  defence,  and  it  records  a  contemporary  tind  aocoestful 
effort  to  repel  cavalry  by  its  adoption  on  the  part  of  a  rebel  force. 

**  About  Bartholomew  tyde  last,  1595«*'  relates  the  author,  'Mhere  came  oot  of  Scotland  one 
James  Forgeson,  bowjer  to  the  King  of  Scots,  who  credibly  reported,  that  about  two  yeafr  past, 
certaine  rebelles  did  rise  there  against  the  King,  who  sent  against  them  fife  hundred  horsemen  veil 
appointed.  They  meeting  three  hundred  of  the  rebel's  bowmen,  encountered  each  with  other, 
when  the  bow  men  slue  two  hundred  and  fourscore  of  their  horses,  and  Itiiled,  wounded,  and  sore 
hurt  most  part  of  the  Kinge*s  men.  Whereupon  the  said  Forgeson  was  sent  hether  from^the  King 
with  commission  to  buy  up  ten  thousande  bowes  and  bowstaves :  but  because  he  coald  not  speed 
beer,  he  went  over  into  the  East  countries  for  them.*'  f 

The  Toxophilus  of  Ascham,  Grst  published  in  1544,  was  written  in  order 
**  that  stil,  according  to  the  olde  wont  of  Englande,  youth  should  use  it  for  the 
most  honest  pastime  in  peace,  that  men  might  handle  it  as  a  most  sure  weapon 
in  warre.**  P.  55.  The  latter  of  these  purposes  so  completely  failed,  that  the 
use  of  the  bow  as  an  oflensive  or  defensive  weapon  of  warfare  totally  ceased  in 
the  time  of  James  the  First:  but  the  former  was  partially  gained,  as  the  treatise 
of  Ascham  certainly  contributed  to  prolong  the  reign  of  archery  as  a  iQere  re- 
creation, though  it  could  not  retrieve  its  character  as  an  instrument  for  the  de- 
struction of  game,  So  early,  indeed,  as  1531,  we  learn  from  Sir  Thomas  Elyot's 
**  Boke  named  the  Governour,"  that  crossbows  atid  guns  had  then  superseded  the 
long-bow,  in  the  sports  of  the  field  : 

*'  Verylye  1  suppose,"  says  he,  'Mbat  before  crosbowes  and  handegunnes  were  broughle  into 
this  realme,  by  the  sleyghte  of  our  enemies,  to  the  entent  to  distroye  the  noble  defence  orarcber)e, 
conlinuall  use  of  shoolyngc  in  the  longc  bowe  made  the  feate  soo  perfecte  and  exactc  among  eng- 
lyshcmen,  that  (hei  than  as  surely  and  soone  liylled  suche  game  whiche  thei  lysted  to  have,  as  ibei 
nowe  can  do  with  the  crossebowe  or  gunne."  t 

The  cross-bow  was  the  fashionable,  instrument  for  killing  game,  even  inith 
the  ladies,  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth;  the  Queen  was  peculiarly  fond  of  the  sport, 
and  her  example  was  eagerly  followed  by  the  female  part  of  her  court.  Shak- 
speare  represents  the  Princess  and  her  ladies,  in  Love's  Labour  s  Lost,  thus  em- 
ployed (act.  iv.  sc.  1),  and  Mr.  Lodge  informs  us,  through  the  medium  of  a 
letter,  written  by  Sir  Francis  Leake  in  1605,  that  the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury, 
and  the  ladies  of  the  Cavendish  family,  were  ardently  attached  to  this  diversion.^ 

That  the  pastime  of  shooting  with  the  long  bow  was  often  commuted,  in  the 
capita],  for  amusements  of  a  much  less  innocent  nature,  we  learn  from  Stowe, 
who  attributes  the  decline  of  archery,  as  a  diversion,  to  the  enclosure  of  common 
grounds  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis  : — 

'^  What  should  I  speake,"  says  he,  *'  of  the  ancient  dayly  exercises  in  the  long  bow  by  citizens 
of  this  cilie,  now  almosle  cleane  left  off  and  forsaken :  I  over  passe  it :  for  by  the  meanes  of  closing 

♦  StruttVs  Sports  and  Pastimes,  p  62  ,  from  Strype*n  London,  vol.  i.  p.  250.— In  1682,  appeared^ A 
reniembrancR  of  the  worthy  show  and  shootiug  by  tlie  Diikc  of  Shoreditch  and  his  associates  the  worshipful 
citizens  of  London,  upon  'iSiesday  the  17th  of  September,  1683,  set  forth  according  to  the  truth  thereof,  to 
the  pverlasline  honour  of  the  game  of  shooting  in  the  long  how.    B.  W.  M." 

+  British  BiWioprapher,  vol  i.  p.  448.  %  Edit.  1653.  p.  83. 

§  lilustratiuus  of  British  History,  vol.  iii.  p.  296. 
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in  or  common  groands,  oar  Arcbers  for  want  of  roome  to  thoote  abroad,  creep  into  bowling  allies 
and  ordinarie  dicing-houses  neerer  borne,  wbcre  they  bave  roome  enough  to  bazard  ibeir  money  at 
untawruti  games."  * 

Among  the  amusements  more  peculiarly  belonging  to  the  metropolis,  and 
which  better  than  any  other  exhibits  the  fashionable  mode,  at  that  time,  of  dis- 
posing of  the  day,  we  may  enumerate  the  custom  of  publicly  parading  in  the 
middle  aisle  of  St.  PauFs  Cathedral.  During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  and  James, 
Paul's  Walk,  as  it  was  called,  was  daily  frequented  by  the  nobility,  gentry,  and 
profensional  men ;  here,  from  ten  to  twelve  in  the  forenoon,  and  from  three  to 
six  in  the  afternoon,  they  met  to  converse  on  business,  politics,  or  pleasure;  and 
hither  too,  in  order  to  acquire  fashions,  form  assignations  for  the  gaming  table, 
or  shun  the  grasp  of  the  baililTy  came  the  gallant,  the  gamester,  and  the  debtor, 
the  stale  knight,  and  the  captain  out  of  service;  and  here  it  was  that  FalstafT 
purchased  Bardolph;  **  I  bought  him,"  says  the  jolly  knight,  *^at  Paurs."f 

Of  the  various  purposes  for  which  this  temple  was  frequented  by  the  loungers 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  Decker  has  left  us  a  most  entertain- 
ing account,  and  from  his  tract  on  this  subject,  'published  in  1609,  we  shall 
extract  a  few  passages  which  throw  no  incurious  Hght  on  the  follies  and  dissipa-^ 
lion  of  the  age. 

The  supposed  tomb  of  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  but  in  reality  that  of 
Guy  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick,  appears  to  have  been  a  privil^ed  part  of  the 
Cathedral : — 

"  Tbe  Duke's  tomb/'  observes  Decker,  addrttting  the  gallant,  'Ms  a  sanctoary ;  and  will  keep 
you  alite  from  worms,  and  land  rats,  ibat  long  to  be  feeding  on  your  carcass :  there  yoa  may  spend 
your  legs  in  winter  a  whole  afternoon  ;  converse,  plot,  laugh,  and  talk  any  thing  ;  jest  at  your 
creditor,  even  to  his  face  ;  and  In  the  evening,  even  by  lamp-light,  steal  out ;  and  so  cozen  a 
whole  covey  of  abominable  catch-polls."  i 

Such  was  the  resort  of  the  male  fashionable  world  to  this-  venerable  Gothic 
pile,  that  it  was  customary  for  trades-people  to  frequent  its  aisles  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collecting  the  dresses  of  the  day. 

*'  If  you  determine  to  enter  into  a  neiv  suit,  warn  your  tailor  to  attend  you  in  Pauls,  who,  with 
his  hat  in  his  hand,  shall  like  a  spy  discover  the  stuff,  colour,  and  fashion  of  any  doublet  or  hose 
that  dare  be  seen  there,  and,  stepping  behind  a  pillar  to  611  his  table  books  with  those  notes,  will 
presently  send  you  into  the  world  an  accomplished  man ;  by  which  means  yon  shall  wear  your 
ciotbes  in  print  with  the  first  edition.*'  $ 

The  author  even  condescends  to  instruct  his  beau,  when  he  has  obtained  his 
suit,  how  best  to  exhibit  it  in  St.  PauFs,  and  concludes  by  pointing  out  other 
recourses  for  killing  time,  on  withdrawing  from  the  cathedral. 

**  Bend  your  course  directly  in  the  middle  line,  that  the  whole  body  of  tbe  cborcb  may  appear 
to  be  yours ;  where,  in  view  of  all,  you  may  pubtish  your  suit  in  what  roaoDer  yoa  afiect  most, 
either  with  the  slide  of  your  cloak  from  the  one  shoulder :  and  then  you  must,  as  'twere  in  anger, 
suddenly  snatch  at  the  middle  of  the  inside,  if  it  be  taffeta  at  the  least;  and  so  by  that  means  your 
costly  lining  is  betrayed,  or  else  by  the  pretty  advantage  of  compliment.  But  one  note  by  the 
way  do  1  especially  woo  you  to,  the  neglect  of  which  makes  many  of  our  gallants  cheap  and 
ordinary  ;  that  by  no  means  you  be  seen  above  four  turns ;  but  in  the  fifth  make  yourself  away, 
cither  in  some  of  the  semsters'  shops,  the  new  tobacco-office,  or  amongst  the  booksellers, 
where,  if  you  cannot  read,  exercise  your  smoke,  and  inqnlre  who  has  writ  against  tbto  divine 
weed,  &c."»* 

After  dinner  it  was  necessary  that  the  finished  coxcomb  should  return  to 
Paufs  in  a  new  dress  : 

"  After  dinner  you  may  appear  again,  bavhig  translated  yoonelf  out  of  your  English  cloth  into 
a  light  Turkey  grugram,  if  you  bave  that  happiness  of  shifting  ;  and  then  be  seen,   for  a  turn  or 


*  Survey  of  London,  1618.  p.  162. 

t  The  OuU'»  Horn-book,  4lo.  1609.  p  99. 

*♦  ibid.  p.  95,  96 


t  Henry  IV.  Part  ii.  act  i.  tc.  2. 

§  The  Gull's  Hornbook,  p.  101, 102. 
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Iwo,  In  currert  )our  Icclb  nith  wmc  quill  or  liltcr  intlninieDl,  anil  to  clrante  Jour  ^ntns  viUfa 
wrought  biiKlktrcbltifi  it  ikills  not  wfadber  ]ou  dined,  ur  nu  ;  (bat  ii  b««[  kaown  lo  raur 
kiumii'b  ;  ur  in  v\M  |jla>'c  you  dined :  though  il  were  wilb  cbeeie,  of  jour  uwn  motber's  niBhiug, 
iu  7»ur  chamber  or  tiud;."  ' 

Tlio  Toppi^rios  p&luliiltMl  in  a  place,  which  ought  to  have  beeo  closed  agaiDst 
siicti  iinhallowed  inmates,  rival,  if  not  exceed,  all  that  modern  puppyism  can 
produce.  The  directions  which  Decker  |;ives  lo  his  f^sllant  on  quilling  S(. 
Paul's  in  the  foronoon,  clearly  prove,  tliat  the  loungers  of  Sliakspoare's  time  are 
not  siu^assed,  either  in  alleclation  or  the  assumption  of  petty  consei^uence,  liy 
tbD  same  worthless  class  of  the  nineteenth  century  : 

"  Iu  which  departure,"  enioius  tbe  iialirisl.  "  If  bf  cbaoce  you  either  cncouDler,  or  aloof  at 
ibrow  your  inquisillte  cje  upon  ao)  linigbl  or  tquirc.  befog  your  familiar.  mIuIc  blm  not  bj  i<ii 
nimeofSiraucb  a  one.  or  lo',  bul  call  him  tint,  or  Ack,  M.  Tbii  will  set  off  jour  eslimalivo 
wilb  great  rotn  :  and  ir,  Ibougb  Ibere  be  a  doivn  cumpaniei  between  }ou.  'lii  (he  l>el(er,  he  call 
aloud  to  )on.  for  Ibal  iaoHHl  genleel,  lo  know  wbere  be  iLail  find  jou  a(  two  o'clock:  lell  bim  at 
tueh  an  onlinarT.  or  tuch  ;  and  be  ture  lo  naaie  Ibose  are  dearest,  and  whilber  dodc  t>ul  jour 
galJaoU  re«orL  "  t 

A  still  more  olTensite  mode  o(  displaying  this  ostentatious  folly,  sprang  from 
a  custom  then  general,  and  even  now  not  altogether  obsolete,  of  demandinii  spur- 
mouey  from  any  person  entering  ttiv  cathedral  during  divine  service,  witli  spurs 
on.  This  was  done  by  the  yountter  choristers,  and,  it  seems,  freguently  gate 
birth  to  the  fnHowing  gross  violation  of  decency  ; 

"  Never  be  «een  lo  mouol  Ibe  iiepi  into  lbei|aire.  bul  upon  a  bigb  teslival  da;,  lo  prefer  ibe 
tehion  of  lOur  doublet ;  and  eapecialli  if  th«  aioging-boit  aeem  lo  lake  note  of  Too  :  (br  Otty  are 
abl*  10  bnu  jour  praises  above  their  anlbDiDl,  if  their  voicet  have  not  loal  Ibe  ir  maiden  beatis :  InU 
be  >ure  lOur  silver  spurt  dog  )oar  beelt.  and  then  Ihe  Uiyt  will  swarm  about  jou  like  »o  mani 
while  bullerOin;  ^  when  juu  in  the  open  quire  sbail  draw  forlb  a  perrumed  embroidered  porM. 
the  glorious  ei^bt  of  which  will  enlice  manj  countrymen  from  their  devotion  (o  wanderiag  :  and 
quoit  silner  into  the  boy's  hands.  Ihil  it  majin!  heard  attuve  IbcGrsl  lesson,  allbougb  it  be  read  in 
■  voice  OS  big  as  one  of  the  great  oigaiis. "  S 

The  tract  from  which  we  have  taken  these  curiou*  illustrations,  contains 
also  a  passage  which  serves  to  show,  that  Loitdon,  iti  the  time  of  our  poet, 
was  not  unprovided  with  exhibitions  of  the  docility,  sagacity,  and  (ricks  ol  ani- 
mals; and  this,  with  similar  relations,  will  tend  to  prove,  that  the  ingenious 
Mr.  Aslley,  and  (he  Preceptor  of  the  learned  pig,  had  been  anticipated  both  in 
skill  and  perseverance.  Decker,  after  conducting  his  "  mere  country  gentteinan" 
lo  the  top  of  St.  Paul's,  proceeds  thus  : — 

"  Hence  you  maj'  descend,  to  talk  about  Ibe  kone  Ibal  went  up  ;  and  ilrive.  If  joa  can.  to 
know  bis  keeper;  take  the  day  of  tbe  month,  and  tbe  number  of  tbe  steps ;  and  auffer  jMuidfln 
believe  verily  thai  it  was  not  a  borse,  bul  someiblng  else  in  Ihe  likeiMM  of  one ;  whick  vomlert 
you  TMy  publiab,  when  you  reiarn  in  Ibe  country,  to  ibe  great  amaieroeoi  of  aH  ttnaa't 
daughters,  that  will  almosi  swoon  at  the  report,  and  never  recover  till  Ibeir  bam  be  aiked  Ivice 
in  the churc))."** 

This  is  the  dancing-horse  alluded  lo  by  Shakspeare  in  Love's  Labour's  Lost 
(act.  i.  sc.  2] ;  an  English  bay  gelding,  fourteen  years  old,  and  named  Morocco. 
He  had  been  taught  by  one  Banks,  a  Scotchman,  and  their  fame  was  S[H^d 
over  a  great  part  of  Europe;  "if  Banks  had  lived  in  older  times,"  remarlu  Sir 
Waller  Raleigh,  "  he  would  have  shamed  all  the  inchanters  in  the  world ;  for 
whosoever  was  most  famous  among  them,  could  never  master  or  instruct  any 
beast  as  he  did."  It  was  the  misfortune,  indeed,  of  this  man  and  his  horse  to 
be  taken  for  enehantcrs;  while  at  Paris,  they  had  a  narrow  escape,  being  im- 
prisoned for  dealing  with  (he  devil,  and  at  length  liberated,  on  the  m^istnles 


•  Guir>  Hornbook,  p.  9T.  9 
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discovering  that  the  whote  was  merely  the  eflect  of  human  art ;  hut  at  Rome  they 
fell  a  sacriGce  to  the  more  rivetted  superstitions  of  the  people,  and  were  both 
burnt  as  magicians;  a  fate  to  which  Ben  Jonson  adverts  in  the  following  lines: — 

**  But  amongst  those  Tiherts,  who  do  you  think  there  was? 
Old  Banie*  the  juggler,  our  Pythagoras, 
Grave  tutor  to  the  learned  horse.    Both  whieh, 
Being,  beyond  sea,  burned  for  one  witch. 
Their  spirits  transmigrated  to  a  cat."  * 

Nor  were  the  feats  of  this  sagacious  horse  unrivalled  by  the  wonderful  ac- 
quirements of  other  animals.  The  praise  of  Morocco  is  frequently  combined  by 
the  poets  and  satirists  of  the  age,  with  ah  account  of  the  extraordinary  tricks  of 
his  contemporary  brutes :  thus  John  Taylor,'  the  water-poet,  places  Holden's 
camel  on  a  level  with  Banks's  horse : — 

*^  Old  Holden*s  camel,  or  fine  Bankes  his  cut;** 

and  Bishop  Hall,  in  his  satires,  brings  us  acquainted  with  a  sagacious  elephant^ 
to  which  he  kindly  adds  a  couple  of  wonders  of  6  diflerent  description ;  a 
bullock  with  two  tails,  and  a  fiddling  friar.  He  is  describing  the  metamorphosis 
which  London  had  produced  in  the  person  and  manners  of  a  young  farmer^ 
and  adds, 

**  The  tenants  wonder  at  their  landlord's  sonne, 
And  blesse  them  at  so  sudden  coming  on, 
More  than  who  vies  his  pence  to  view  some  trick 
or  strange  Maroce6'»  dumb  arithmetick, 
or  the  yoiing  elephant ,  or  two  taitd  eteere. 
Or  the  rigg'd  camel,  or  the  fiddling  frere,^  f 

The  catalogue  of  wonders,  monsters,  and  tricks^  may  be  augmented  by  A 
reference  to  Ben  Jonson,  who,  in  his  *' Bartholomew  Fair,*'  among  other  spec- 
tacles, speaks  of  a  Bull  with  five  legs  and  two  pizzles.  Dogs  dancing  the 
morrice,  and  a  Hare  beating  the  tabor«    Act  v.  sc.  4. 

But  of  all  the  amusements  which  distinguish  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  none 
could  vie  in  richness,  splendour,  or  invention,  with  the  costly  spectacles,  called 
Masques,  and  Pageants.  The  frequency  of  these  exhibitions  during  the  reigns  of 
Elizabeth  and  James  is  astonishing,  if  ^e  consider  the  immense  expense  ^hich 
was  lavished  on  their  production  ;  the  most  celebrated  poets  and  the  most  skil- 
ful artists  often  assisted  in  their  formation  ;  nor  was  it  uncommon  to  behold 
nobility,  or  even  royalty  itself,  assuming  the  part  of  actors  in  these  romantic  en- 
tertainments. 

What  a  gorgeous  and  voluptuous  court  could  eflect^  in  seconding  the  eflbrts 
of  consummate  skill,  through  tJie  medium  of  machinery,  decoration,  and  dress, 
may  be  collected  from  the  numerous  Masques  of  Ben  Jonson,  who  seems  to  feel 
the  inadequacy  of  language  to  express  the  beauty,  grandeur,  and  sumptuousness 
of  the  devices  employed  on  these  occasions.  Thus,  in  his  **Hymen«i,  or  the 
Solemnities  of  Masque  and  Barriers  at  a  Marriage,"  he  manifestly  laboiirs  to  paint 
the  scene,  and,  at  length,  professes  himself  unequal  to  the  task  Of  conveying  thd 
impressions  which  it  had  made  upon  him. 

"  Hitherto,**  says  he,  '*  eitendcd  the  first  night's  solemnity,  whose  grace  In  the  execullon  left 
not  where  to  add  to  it,  wilh  wishing :  I  mean  (nor  do  I  court  ihem)  in  those,  that  sustained  the 
nobler  parts.  Such  was  the  eiquisite  performance,  as  (beside  the  pomp,  splendor,  or  what  wd 
may  call  apparelling  of  such  presentments),  that  alone  (had  all  else  been  absent)  was  of  power  Id 
surprise  with  delight,  and  steal  away  the  spectators  from  themselves.  Nor  was  there  wantiof 
whatsoever  might  give  to  the  furniture  or  complement ;  either  In  riches,  or  strangeness  of  th« 
habits,  delicacy  of  dances,  magnificence  of  the  scene,  or  divine  rapture  of  moslcke.     Only  the 

*  Bea  JoQiOo't  Works,  1640.    Epigranmet,  n.  46 

t  Chalacff't  Boglith  Poets,  vol.  v.  p.  VA.  col.  %    Satim,  b3ok  ir.  tat.  9. 
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envy  was,  ibal  it  lasted  not  still ;  or,  (now  it  is  past)  cannot  by  imagination,  mneh  lets  description, 
be  recovered  to  a  part  of  that  spirit  it  had  in  tbe  gliding  by."  * 

Nothing,  indeed,  shows  the  romantic  disposition  of  Elizabeth,  and,  indeed, 
of  her  times,  more  evidently  than  the  Triumph,  as  it  was  called,  devised  and 
performed  with  great  solemnity,  in  honour  of  the  French  commissioners  for  the 
Queen*s  marriage  with  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  in  1581.  The  contrivance  was  for 
four  of  her  principal  courtiers,  under  the  quaint  appellation  of  ''  four  foster- 
children  of  Desire,"  to  besiege  and  carry,  by  dint  of  arms,  "  The  Fortress  of 
Beauty  ;'*  intending,  by  this  courtly  enigma,  nothing  less  than  the  Queen*s 
Majesty's  own  person.  The  actors  in  this  famous  triumph  were,  the  Earl  of 
Arundel,  the  Lord  Windsor,  Master  Philip  Sidney,  and  Master  Fulk  Grevil. 
And  the  whole  was  conducted  so  entirely  in  the  spirit  and  language  of  koight- 
errantry,  that  nothing  in  the  Arcadia  itself  is  more  romantic. 

The  example  of  the  court  was  followed  with  equal  profusion  by  the  citizens, 
and  various  corporate  bodies  of  the  capital,  'who  contended  with  each  other  in 
the  cost  bestowed  on  these  performances.  In  1604,  when  King  James  and  his 
Queen  passed  triumphantly  from  the  Tower  to  Westminster,  the  citizens  erected 
seven  gates  or  arches,  in  diiTerent  parts  of  the  space  through  which  the  processioa 
had  to  proceed.     Over  the  first  arch 

**  Was  represented  the  true  Ulceness  or  all  tbe  notable  houses,  towers,  and  steeples,  vilhin  the 
rilie  or  Londt  n — The  siil  arcbe  or  gate  of  triumph  was  erected  al>ove  the  Conduit  in  Fleete- 
Strecte,  whereon  Ihe  Diohc  of  the  world  was  seen  to  move,  etc.  At  Temple-bar  a  seaventb  arche 
or  gate  was  erected,  the  fore-front  whereof  was  proportioned  In  every  respect  lilie  a  Temple,  being 
dedicated  to  Janus,  elc. — The  chic  of  Westminster,  and  dutchy  of  Lancaster,  at  the  Strand,  had 
erected  the  invention  of  a  rainbow,  the  moone,  sunne,  and  starres,  advanced  between  two  Pj- 
ramids." 

In  1612-13,  the  gentlemen  of  the  inns  of  court  presented  a  masque  in  honour 
of  the  marriage  of  the  Elector  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  with  the  Princess  Elizabeth, 
of  which  the  poetry  was  the  composition  of  Chapman,  and  the  machinery'  the 
invention  of  Inigo  Jones.  Tlie  expense  of  this  pageantry  amounted,  according  to 
Dngdaie,-]'  to  one  thousand  and  eighty-six  pounds,  eight  shillings  and  eleven 
pence,  and  was  conducted  with  uncommon  splendour. 

*'  First  rode,'*  relates  Howe,  "  fiflie  choyce  gentlemen  richly  attyred,  and  as  gallantly  mounted, 
with  every  one  his  footemen  to  attend  him  ;  These  rode  very  stately  like  a  vauntguard/'  Nnl 
to  these  appeared  an  antique  or  mocli  -  masque.  "  After  (hem  came  two  chariots  triumphal,  very 
pleasant  nnd  full  of  state,  wherein  rode  the  choyce  musicians  of  this  l^ingdome,  in  robes  like  to  the 
Virginian  priests,  with  sundry  devises,  all  pleasant  and  significant,  with  two  rankes  of  torches: 
Then  came  the  chicfe  maskers  with  great  Slate  in  white  Indian  habit,  or  like  the  great  princes  uf 
Harbary,  richly  imbrodered  with  the  golden  sun,  with  suteable  ornaments  in  all  poynis,  about  their 
necks  were  rufs  of  feathers,  spangled  and  beset  with  pearle  and  silver,  and  upon  their  beads  lofiy 
coronets  suitable  to  the  rest."  i 

Nor  were  these  fanciful  and  ever  varying  pageants  productive  merely  ofamuso- 

*  The  Workes  of  Benjamia  Jonson,  folio.  1640.  Masques,  p.  143.— Of  the  costljr  magnificence  of  this 
spectacle,  au  idea  may  be  formed  from  that  iiart  which  relaten  to  the  attire  of  the  actors  :  **  that  of  tbe 
Lords,"  describes  t!ie  poet,  ^  had  part  of  it  taiien  from  the  antique  Greek  statue  ;  mixed  with  some  modefiie 
additions :  which  made  it  both  gracefull  and  strange.  On  their  heads  they  wore  Persick  crowns  thai  were 
with  scroles  of  gold-plate  turned  outward,  and  wreathed  about  with  a  carnation  and  siilver  net  lawne;  the 
one  end  of  which  hung  carelesalv  on  the  left  shoulder ;  the  other  was  triclied  up  before,  in  severall  degrees 
of  folds,  between  the  plates,  and  nvt  with  rich  jewels,  and  great  pearles.  Their  bodies  were  of  camatioo 
cloth  of  silver,  richly  wrought,  and  cut  to  expresse  the  naked,  in  manner  of  the  Greek  Thorax  ;  girt  under 
the  brests  with  a  broad  belt  of  cloth  of  gold  imbroydered,  and  fastened  before  with  jewels :  Their  l^beb 
were  of  white  cloth  of  sdver,  laced,  and  wrought  curiously  between,  sutable  to  the  upper  kalfe  of  tbeif 
sleeves!;  whose  nether  parts,  with  their  bases,  were  of  watchct  cloth  of  sUver,  chev'rondall  over  with  bee. 
Their  Mantils  were  of  severall  coloured  silkes,  distinguishing  their  quMlities  as  they  were  coupled  in  paires; 
the  6rMt,  skie  colour ;  the  necond.  iieurle  colour ;  the  third,  flame  colour ;  the  fourth,  tawny  :  and  these  cut 
in  leaves,  which  were  subtiliy  tack  d  up,  and  imbroydered  with  Oo's,  and  between  every  ranck  of  leaves. 
a  broad  silver  lace.  They  were  fastened  on  the  right  shoulder,  and  fell  compasse  down  the  back  in  gracious 
folds,  and  were  again  tyed  with  a  round  knot,  to  the  fastening  of  their  swords.  Upon  their  legs  they  wore 
silver  greaves  "  F.  143. 

t  Origines  Judiciales,  p.  346,  edit.  1671.  t  Stowe's  Annalcs,  p.  1006.  edit.  1631. 
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ment;  they  had  higher  aims,  and  more  important  effects,  and,  ivhile  ostensibly 
constructed  for  the  purposes  of  compliment  and  entertainment,  either  indirectly 
inculcated  some  lesson  of  moral  >\isdom,  or  more  immediately  obtained  their  end, 
by  impersonating  the  vices  and  the  virtues,  and  exhibiting  a  species  of  ethic 
drama. 

They  had  also  the  merit  of  conveying  no  inconsiderable  fund  of  instruction 
from  the  stores  of  mythology,  history,  and  philosophy.  Of  this  the  masques  of 
Jonson  afford  abundant  proof,  containing,  as  they  do,  not  only  the  common  super- 
ficial knowledge  on  these  subjects,  but  displaying  such  a  mass  of  recondite  learn- 
ing, illustrative  of  the  manners,  opinions,  customs,  and  antiquities  of  the  ancient 
world,  as  would  serve  to  extend  the  information  of  the  educated,  while  they  de- 
lighted and  instructed  the  body  of  the  people. 

To  these  classical  diversions,  these  eruditm  volvpta(e$,  which  were  remarkably 
frequent  during  the  whole  era  of  Shakspeare's  existence,  we  may  confidently 
ascribe  some  portion  of  that  intimacy  with  the  records  of  history,  the  fictions  of 
paganism,  and  the  reveries  of  philosophy,  which  our  poet  so  copiously  exhibits 
throughout  his  poems  and  plays,  as  well  as  no  small  accession  to  the  wild  and 
fantastic  visionary  forms  that  so  pre-eminently  delight  us  in  the  golden  dreams  of 
his  imagination. 

Among  the  numerous  scenes  and  descriptions  which  owe  their  birth,  in  our 
author's  dramas,  to  these  superb  combinations  of  mechanism  and  poesy,  we  shall 
select  two  passages  that  more  peculiarly  point  out  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
availed  himself  of  their  scenery  and  arrangement. 

"  There  is  a  passage  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  observes  Mr.  Warton,  "  where  the  metaphor 
is  exceedingly  beaatiful ;  but  where  the  beauty  both  of  the  expression  and  the  allusion  is  lost,  un- 
less we  recollect  the  frequency  and  the  nature  of  these  shows  (ihe  Pageants)  in  Shal(speare*s  age. 
I  must  cite  the  whole  of  the  context,  for  the  salte  or  the  last  hemistich. 

"  Ant.    Sometime  we  see  a  cloud  that's  dragonish, 
A  vapour  sometime,  like  a  bear  or  lion  ; 
A  towred  citadel,  a  pendant  rocic, 
A  forked  mountain,  or  blae  promontory 
With  trees  upon't,  that  nod  unto  the  world. 
And  mock  our  eyes  with  air:  Thou  hast  seen  these  aigna; 
They  are  Black  Veaper^a  Pageania."* 

This  illustrious  critic,  however,  should  have  continued  the  quotation  somewhat 
further ;  for  the  next  three  lines  include  a  piece  of  imagery  immediately  taken 
from  tlie  same  source,  and  more  worthy  of  remark  than  any  preceding  allusion  : — 

•*  Eroa,     Ay,  my  lord. 

Ant,     Tiiat,  which  is  now  a  horse ;  eren  with  a  thought. 
The  Rack  dialimna ;  and  makes  it  indistinct. 
As  water  ia  in  water.  *'  Act  iv.  ac.  \t. 

The  meaning  of  the  expression,  *'  The  Rack  dislimns,**  is  clearly  ascertained 
by  a  reference  to  Ben  Jonson^s  *'  Hymenxal  Masque"  already  quoted,  in  which 
occurs  the  following  striking  passage  :— 

*'  Here  the  upper  part  of  the  scene,  which  was  all  of  clouds,  and  made  artificially  to  sivell  and 
rule  like  the  Rack,  began  to  open,  and  the  air  clearing,  in  the  top  thereof  was  discovered  Juno 
fitting  in  a  throne,  supported  by  two  beautiful  peacocks. — Round  about  her  sale  ihe  spirits  of  the 
ayre,  in  seTeral  colours,  making  musique.  Above  her  the  region  of  fire,  wilh  a  continual  motion, 
was  seen  to  whirl  circularly,  and  Jupiter  standing  in  the  top  (figured  the  heaven)  brandishing  his 
thunder.  Beneath  her  the  rainbow  Iris,  and,  on  the  two  sides  eight  ladies,  attired  richly,  and 
alike,  in  the  most  celestial  colours,  who  represented  her  powers,  as  she  is  the  Governess  of 
Marriage."  • 

This  extract,  also,  together  with  the  one  given  in  a  preceding  page,  descriptive 
of  the  Citizen's  Pageant  in  honour  of  James  and  his  Queen,  1604,  will  throw  a 

^  The  Workes  of  Benjamin  Jonson,  fol.  164.    Masques,  p.  1S5. 
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Strong  light  oo  a  celebrated  passage  in  the  Tempest,  and  fully  prove  our  poet*8 
•iteoaiye  obligations  to  these  very  ingenious  devices :— ; 

**  Our  revels  now  are  ended :  Tj^ese  oar  actors, 
As  I  foretold  yon,  were  aUtpbrtU^  waA 
Are  wuiUdmto  fiir^  into  tkm  air : 
Aad,  like  the  baseless 'flibric  of  this  vlsloo, 
The  oloi|d-capt  totoort,  the  gorgaewa  palaces. 
The  solemn  timpUt^  the  great  githo  Itself, 
Yea  an,  which  It  inherit,  sbaU  di^hre ; 
And,  like  this  imnAttamiiai  pageant  ftided, 
LesTe  not  a  radk  behind.**  Act  hr,  sc.  I. 

The  **  towers/'  the  **  temples,"  and  «<  the  great  g\iAe  itseir-  of  these  lines,  we 
find  exhibited  in  the  pageant  of  1604,  eight  or  ten  years  anterior  to  the  represeoU- 
tion  of  this  play ;  while  in  the  masque  of  Jonson,  we  perceive  the  occasion  of  its 
performance  to  liave  been  similar  to  that  which  gave  origin  to  the  **  insubstantial 
pageant"  of  Prospero,  both  being  Hymeneal  Masques,  both  likewise  iocludiog 
among  their  actors  the  characters  of  Iris  and  Juno,  and  both  being  accompanied 
^y  **  spirits  of  the  ayre  making  musick." 

Here  the  term  rack,  in  both  quotations  from  our  poet,  manifestly  appears,  from 
the  passage  in  Ben  Jonson*s  masque,  to  have  been  drawn  from  the  machinery  of 
the  pageant,  and  to  have  implied  masses  of  clouds  in  motion  ;  the  lines  from  Ad- 
fony  and  Cleopatra,  alluding  to  their  mutability  and  endless  diversity,  and  those 
in  the  Tempest  importing  their  utter  insigniCcance  and  instability  when  compared 
with  the  more  durable  materials  of  the  pageant ;  and  hence  emphatically  founding 
on  their  evanescence,  a  complete  picture  of  entire  dissolution,  that,  like  the 
insubstantial  pageant  which  had  just  vanished  from  their  eyes,  not  only  towers, 
palaces,  teniples,  and  the  globe  itself  should  cMsappear,  but  even  not  the  most 
trifling  part  of  the  fabric  of  the  world,  not  even  the  passing  cloudy,  the  fleet- 
ing rack,  should  be  left  behind,  as  a  memorial  of  existence. 

Upon  no  occasions  were  these  imposing  spectacles,  the  masque,  the  pageant, 
and  the  triumph,  gotten  up  with  more  gorgeous  splendour,  than  during  the  Pro- 
gresses which  Elizabeth  so  frequently  made  throughout  the  course  of  her  long 
reign.  Every  nobleman's  house  was  thrown  open  for  her  reception  whilst  thus 
engaged,  and  the  keenest  rivalry  was  excited  amongst  them,  with  regard  to  the 
expense,  magnificence,  variety,  and  duration  of  the  entertainments  which  they 
lavished  upon  her.  Nor  was  the  Queen  at  all  scrupulous  in  accepting  their  in- 
vitations, for  she  considered  this  hospitality,  however  ruinous  to  the  individual, 
as  a  necessary  attention,  and,  in  (act,  entered  the  mansions  of  her  courtiers  with 
the  same  feelings  of  property,  as  when  she  sate  down  beneath  the  roof  of  what 
might  more  strictly  be  termed  her  own  palaces.  That  her  subjects  were  conn 
plaisant  enough  to  acquiesce  in  this  assumption,  is  evident  from  a  passage  in  Harri- 
son's '*  Description  of  England,"  whp,  mentioning  t};e  variety  of  the  Queen's 
houses,  adds,—? 

'*  Bat  what  shall  I  need  to  take  upon  me  to  repeat  all,  and  tell  what  houses  the  Queen's  mi- 
Jesty  hath  ?  Sith  all  is  hirs ;  and  when  it  pleaseth  hir  [n  ihe  summer  season  to  recreate  hersdf 
abroail,  and  view  the  state  of  the  counlrie,  and  hear  the  pomptaint^  of  hir  unjust  officers  or  sub- 
stitutes, every  nobleman's  house  is  hir  palace,  wl^ere  she  conlinueth  during  pleasure,  and  till  she 
rptume  againe  to  some  of  hir  owne.'*  One  of  the  most  striliing  proort  ot  the  frequencj  and  op- 
pression of  these  royal  visits,  has  been  recorded  by  Mr.  Nichols,  who  tells  us,  '*that  she  was  IwHtt 
times  at  Theobald^s,  which  was  a  very  convenient  distance  from  London.  Each  visit  cost  Cecil  tvo 
or  three  thousand  pounds;  the  Qaeen,lyio^  there  at  his  lordship's  charge,  sometimes  three  wedis, 
pr  a  month,  or  six  weeks  together."  * 

These  Progresses,  however,  of  which  Mr.  Nichols  has  presented  us  with  a  roost 
fMrioUs  and  ample  collection,  serve,  more  than  any  other  documents  which  his- 

\  ProgreMM  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  vol.  i.    Prebce,  p.  19. 
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lory  could  atrord,  to  impress  us  with  an  accurate  and  interesting  idea  of  the  hos- 
pitality, diversions,  costume,  and  domestic  economy,  of  the  great  Baronial  Chief- 
tains of  our  last  romantic  reign.  From  them,  observes  their  very  ingCMoiotis 
editor,  **  much  of  the  manners  of  the  times  may  be  learned.  They  give  us  a 
view  into  the  interior  of  the  noble  families,  display  their  statd'in  house-keeping, 
and  other  articles,  and  set  before  our  eyes  their  magnificent  mansions  long  since 
gone  to  decay,  or  supplanted  by  others  of  the  succeeding  age.'* 

Perhaps  the  most  splendid  reception  which  Elizabeth  met  with,  in  the  whole 
course  of  her  Progresses,  was  at  Kenilworth  castle,  in  Warwickshire,  the  seat 
of  the  once  all-powerful  Earl  of  Leicester.  Some  sHght  notice  of  this  place,  as 
having  probably  attracted  the  attention  of  young  Shakspeare,  during  the  visit  of 
Her  Majesty,  has  already  been  given  in  a  former  part  of  our  work;  but  it  will 
be  necessary  here,  in  order  to  impart  a  just  conception  of  the  costly  entertainments 
which  awaited  the  Queen  on  these  excursions,  to  give  a  brief  catalogue  of  the 
ten  days  **  princely  pleasures"  of  Kenilworth  castle. 

Her  Majesty  reached  Lord  Leicester's  on  Saturday,  the  ninth  of  July,  1575, 
and  was  greeted,  on  her  approach  to  the  castle,  by  a  Sibyl,  prophesying  prosperity 
to  her  government.  Six  giants  stood  ready  to  receive  her  at  the  outer  gate 
apparently  blowing  trumpets,  which  were  in  reality  sounded  by  persons  placed 
behind  them,  while  the  Porter,  representing  Hercules,  addressed  her  in  a  metrical 
speech,  '>  proclaiming  open  gates  and  free  passage  to  all,  and  yielding  to  her  on 
his  knees,  his  club,  keys  and  oflice."  Arriving  at  the  base  court,  a  female 
figure,  appropriately  dressed,  **  came  all  over  the  pool,  being  so  conveyed*  that 
it  seemed  she  had  gone  upon  the  water;  she  was  attended  by  two  water-nymphs, 
and  calling  herself  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  complimented  Her  Majesty,  who, 
passing  on  to  the  inner  court,  crossed  the  bridge,  which  was  ornamented  with 
seven  pillars  on  each  side,  exhibiting  on  their  summits,  birds  in  cages,  fruits  in 
silver  bowls,  corn  in  similar  vessels,  wine  and  grapes  in  silver  pots,  fishes  in  trays, 
weapons  of  war,  and  musical  instruments,  the  respective  gifts  of  Silvanus,  Po^ 
mona,  Ceres,  Bacchus,  Neptune,  Mars,  and  Apollo.  Then,  preceded  by  a  noble 
band  of  music,  the  Queen  crossed  the  inner  court,  alighted  from  her  horse,  and 
entered  her  apartments. 

On  Sunday  evening,  she  beheld  a  grand  display  of  fire-works,  a  species  of 
amusement  which  had  been  little  known  previous  to  her  reign :  **  after  a  warning 
piece  or  two,"  says  L^neham,  *'was  a  b^aze  of  burning  darts  flying  to  and  fro, 
beams  of  stars  coruscant,  streams  and  hail  of  fire-sparks,  lightnings  d  wild  fire  on 
the  water;  and  on  the  land,  flight  and  shot  of  thunder-bolts,  all  with  such  con- 
tinuance, terror,  and  vehemence,  the  heavens  thundered,  the  waters  surged,  and 
the  earth  shook." 

Monday  was  occupied  by  hunting,  conducted  on  a  large  and  magnificent  scale, 
during  which  Her  Majesty  was  ingeniously  complimented  through  the  medium 
of  several  sylvan  devices.  Music,  dancing,  and  pageantry  on  the  water,  formed 
the  diversions  of  the  Tuesday.  Hunting  and  field  sports  consumed  the  Wednes- 
day; bear-^baiting,  tumbling,  and  fire-works  were  the  recreations  of  the  Thurs- 
day;, and,  the  weather  not  permitting  any  out-door  diversions  on  Friday,  the 
time  was  spent  in  banquetting,  shows,  and  domestic  games.  On  Saturday,  the 
morning  being  fine,  the  Queen  was  highly  entertained  by  the  representation  of  a 
country  bride-ale,  by  running  at  the  quintain,  and  by  the  **  Old  Coventry  Play 
of  Hock  Thursday ;"  while  the  evening  diversions  were  a  regular  play,  a  banquet, 
and  a  masque. 

The  amusement  of  hunting  was  resumed  on  the  Monday,  returning  from  which 
Her  Majesty  was  highly  gratified  by  a  pageant  on  the  water,  exhibiting,  among 
other  spectax^les,  Arion  seated  upon  a  dolphin  twenty-four  feet  in  length,  and 
singing  a  song,  accompanied  by  the  music  of  six  performers,  who  were  snugly 
lodged  in  the  belly  of  the  fish. 

The  Coventry  play  not  having  been  finished  on  the  preceding  Saturday,.  >>as 
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rcpeatcMJ,  at  the  desire  of  the  Queen,  on  the  Tuesday,  and  on  Wednesday  the 
20th,  she  bade  adieu  to  Kenilworth,  greatly  delighted  with  the  hospitality  and 
princely  splendour  of  its  noble  owner/ 

The  Hall  and  the  Tiltyard  were  two  of  the  most  striking  features  at  Kenilworth, 
and  they  designate  with  sufficient  precision  two  of  the  leading  characteristics  of 
the  age  of  Elizabeth,  its  hospitality,  and  attachment  to  chivalric  costume;  the 
former  was  carried  on  upon  a  scale  to  which  modern  usage  is  a  perfect  stranger; 
for,  as  Bishop  Hurd  remarks,  ^*the  same  bell,  that  called  the  great  man  to  his 
table,  invited  the  neighbourhood  all  around,  and  proclaimed  a  holiday  to  the 
whole  country  ;'\f  and  the  latter  cherished  its  predilections,  and  romantic  ardour, 
by  cultivating  tilting,  the  sole  remaining  offspring  of  the  gorgeous  tournament, 
with  scientific  skill.  The  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth,  and  the  commencement 
of  the  seventeenth,  century,  saw  indeed  the  diversion  of  running  at  the  ring 
carried  to  its  highest  degree  of  perfection,  from  which,  however,  it  very  soon 
afterwards  began  to  decline,  and  may  be  said  to  have  expired  with  the  reign  of 
James  the  First. 

Yet  the  influence  of  this  amusement,  in  exciting  the  heroism  of  the  Elizabethan 
age,  was  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  and  we  may  view  the  tilt-yard  of  Kenil- 
worth, with  the  eyes  of  Dr.  Hurd,  "as  a  nursery  of  brave  men,  a  very  seed- 
plot  of  warriors  and  heroes.— *And,  as  whimsical  a  Cgure  as  a  young  tilter  may 
make  in  a  modern  eye,  who  will  say  that  the  virtue  was  not  formed  here,  that 
triumphed  at  Axell,  and  bled  at  Zutphen  ?'*  ^ 

To  complete  the  picture  of  Kenilworth-castle  during  this  festive  period,  it 
would  be  desirable,  could  we  ascertain  what  were  the  domestic  economy  and 
usages  which  were  adopted  in  so  large  a  household,  and  how  the  Queen,  her 
ladies,  and  attendants,  contrived  to  pass  the  hours,  when  the  weather  forbade 
exterior  diversions,  and  when  the  masque,  the  banquet,  and  the  fete  had  ex- 
hausted their  attractions.  Fortunately  we  possess  a  sketch  of  this  kind,  from  the 
communicative  pen  of  Laneham,  who  seems  to  have  been  gifted,  if  we  may  trust 
his  own  account,  with  great  powers  of  pleasing,  and  to  have  enjoyed,  in  an  ex- 
traordinary degree,  the  favour  and  confidence  of  the  high-born  dames  of  honour 
who  followed  in  the  train  of  Elizabeth. 

**  Methought  it  my  part,  "  he  relates  in  a  letter  to  his  friend,  ''somewhat  to  impart  unto  you 
how  it  Is  herewith  me,  and  how  I  lead  my  life,  which  indeed  Is  this: — 

"  A  mornings  I  rise  ordinarily  at  seven  o'clock  :  Then  ready,  I  go  into  the  Chapel :  soon  afler 
eight,  1  get  roe  commonly  into  my  Lord's  chamber,  or  inlo  my  Lord's  presidents.  There  at  the 
cupboard,  after  1  have  eaten  the  manchet  served  overnight  for  livery  (for  1  dare  be  as  bold,  I 
promise  you,  as  any  of  my  friends  the  servants  there  :  and  indeed  could  1  have  fresh,  if  1  would 
tarry ;  but  1  am  of  wont  jolly  and  dry  a  mornings) :  1  drinlc  me  up  a  good  bol  of  ale  :  when  in  a 
sweet  pot  it  is  defecated  by  all  night's  sUnding,  the  drinlt  is  the  better,  take  that  of  me  :  and  a 
morsel  in  a  morning,  with  a  sound  draught,  is  very  wholesome  and  good  for  the  eye- sight :  Then 
1  am  as  fresh  all  the  forenoon  ader,  as  had  1  eaten  a  wliole  piece  of  beef.  Now,  Sir,  if  the  Council 
sit,  I  am  at  hand  ;  wait  at  an  inch,  I  warrant  you  :  If  any  man  make  babbling,  '  Peace, '  say  1, 
*  wot  ye  where  ye  are?*  If  I  take  a  listener,  or  a  prycr  in  at  the  chinks  or  at  the  lock-hole,  1 
am  by  and  by  in  the  bones  of  him  :  But  now  they  keep  good  order,  they  know  me  well  enough; 
If  a  be  a  friend,  or  such  a  one  as  I  like,  I  make  him  sit  down  by  me  on  a  form  or  a  chest ;  let  the 
rest  walk,  a  God's  name. 

*'  And  here  doth  my  language  now  and  then  stand  me  in  good  stead :  My  French,  my  Spanish, 
my  Dutch,  and  my  Latin :  Sometime  among  Ambassadors'  men,  if  their  Master  be  within  the 
Council :  Sometime  with  the  Ambassador  himself,  if  he  bid  call  his  lacky,  or  ask  me  what's  a 
clock  ;  and  1  warrant  ye  I  answer  him  roundly  ;  that  they  marvel  to  see  such  a  fellow  there  :  then 
laugh  I  and  say  nothing  :  Dinner  and  supper  1  have  twenty  places  to  go  to,  and  heartily  prayed 
to :  Sometime  gel  I  to  Master  Pinner  ;  by  my  faith,  a  worshipful  Gentleman,  and  as  careful  for 
his  charge  as  any  her  Highness  hath :  there  find  1  alway  good  store  of  very  good  viands ;  we  eat, 
and  be  merry,  thank  God  and  the  Queen.     Himself  in  feeding  very  temperate  arid  moderate  as 

"  This  enumeration  is  abridged  from  Laneham's  I^etter,  and  the  I**  Princely  Pleasures  at  Keuelworth 
Castle,*^  reprinted  in  Nichols's  ProgresHes,  vol.  i. 
-f  Moral  and  Political  Dialoguet,  vol.  l  p.  160.  edit.  1788.  t  f^*<^'  ^^^'  >•  P-  1^* 
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ye  f  ball  see  any :  and  yet,  by  your  leave,  of  a  dish,  as  a  cold  pigeon  or  so,  thai  batb  come  to  him 
at  meal  more  than  he  looked  for,  1  have  seen  him  een  so  by  and  by  surreit,  as  he  hath  plucked  off 
l)is  napkin,  wiped  his  knife,  and  eat  not  a  morsel  more ;  like  enough  to  stick  in  his  stomach  a  two 
days  after  :  (some  hard  message  from  the  higher  ofDcers ;  perceive  ye  me.')  upon  search,  his 
faithful  dealing  and  diligence  hath  found  him  faultless. 

'*  In  afternoons  and  a  nights,  sometime  am  I  with  the  right  worshipful  Sir  George  Howard,  as 
good  a  Gentleman  as  any  lives :  And  sometime,  at  my  good  Lady  Sidney's  chamber,  a  ^oblewoman 
that  1  am  as  much  bound  unto,  as  any  poor  man  may  be  unto  so  gracious  a  Lady ;  and  sometime 
in  some  other  place.  But  always  among  the  Gentlewomen  by  my  good  will ;  (O,  ye  know  that 
comes  always  of  a  gentle  spirit:)  And  when  I  see  company  according,  then  can  I  be  as  lively 
too :  Sometime  I  foot  It  with  dancing  :  now  with  my  gittern,  and  else  with  my  cittern,  then  at  the 
virginals :  Ye  know  nothing  comes  amiss  to  me :  Then  carol  1  up  a  song  withal ;  that  by  and  by 
they  come  flocking  about  me  like  bees  to  honey:  And  ever  they  cry.  *  Another,  good  Laneham, 

another  !  *    Shall  I  tell  you?  When  I  see  Mistress (A,  see  a  mad  Knave ;  I  had  almost  told 

atl !)  that  she  gives  once  but  an  eye  or  an  ear;  why  then,  man,  am  I  blest;  my  courage ,  my. 
cunning  is  doubled:  She  says,  sometime,  *She  likes  it;'  and  tlien  I  like  it  much  the  better,  it 
doih  me  good  to  hear  how  well  I  can  do.  And  to  say  truth ;  what  with  mine  eyes,  as  I  can 
amorously  gloat  it,  with  my  Spanish  sospires,  my  French  heighes,  mine  Italian  dulcels,  my  Dutch 
bo%es,  my  double  releas,  my  high  reaches,  my  fine  feigning,  my  deep  diapason,  my  wanton  warbles, 
my  running,  my  timing,  my  tuning,  and  my  twinkling,  I  can  gracify  the  matters  as  well  as  the 
proudest  of  them,  and  was  yet  never  stained,  1  thank  God  :  By  my  troth,  Countryman,  it  is  some 
lime  high  midnight,  ere  I  can  get  from  them.  And  thus  have  1  told  ye  most  of  my  trade,  all  the 
live-long  day :  what  will  ye  more,  God  save  the  Queene  and  my  Lord."  * 

Of  this  magnificent  castle,  the  unrivalled  abode  of  baronial  hospitality,  and 
chivalric  pageantry,  who  can  avoid  lamenting  the  present  irreparable  decay,  or 
forbear  apostrophising  the  mouldering  reliques  in  the  pathetic  and  picturesque 
langtiage,  which  Bishop  Hurd  has  placed  in  the  mouth  of  his  admired  Addison? 

"Where,  one  might  ask,  are  the  tilts  and  tournaments,  the  princely  shows  and  sports,  which 
w^ere  once  so  proudly  celebrated  within  these  walls?  Where  are  the  pageants,  the  studied  devices, 
and  emblems  of  curious  invention,  that  set  the  court  at  a  gaze,  and  even  transported  the  high  soul 
of  our  Elizal>eth  ?  Where  now,  pursued  he  (pointing  to  that  which  was  formerly  a  canal,  but 
at  present  is  only  a  meadow,  with  a  small  rivulet  running  through  it),  where  is  the  floating  island, 
the  blaze  of  torches  that  eclipsed  the  day,  the  lady  of  the  lake,  the  silken  nymphs  her  attendants, 
with  all  Ihe  other  fantastic  eihlbitions  surpassing  even  the  whimsies  of  the  wildest  romance  ? 
What  DOW  is  become  of  the  revelry  of  feasting  ?  of  Ihe  minstrelsy  that  took  the  ear  so  delightfully 
as  it  bat»bled  along  the  valley,  or  floated  on  the  surface  of  this  lake?  See  there  the  smokeless 
kilchens,  stretching  to  a  length  that  might  give  room  for  the  sacrifice  of  a  hecatomb ;  the  vaulted 
hall,  which  mirth  and  Jollity  have  set  so  often  in  a  uproar ;  Ihe  rooms  of  slate,  and  the  presence- 
chamber  :  what  are  they  now  but  void  and  tenanlless  ruins,  clasped  with  ivy,  open  to  wind  and 
weather,  and  representing  to  the  eye  nothing  but  the  ribs  and  carcase,  as  it  were,  of  their  former 
state?  And  see,  said  he,  that  proud  gate-way,  once  the  mansion  of  a  surly  porter,  who.  partaking 
of  the  pride  of  his  lord,  made  Ihe  crowds  wait,  and  refused  admittance,  perhaps,  to  nobles  whom 
fear  or  interest  drew  to  these  walls,  to  pay  their  homage  to  their  master  :  see  it  now  the  residence 
of  a  poor  tenant,  who  turns  the  key  but  to  let  himself  out  to  his  daily  labour,  to  admit  him  to  a 
abort  meal,  and  secure  his  nightly  slumbers."  f 

To  this  account  of  some  of  the  principal  diversions  of  the  court  and  the  metro- 
|)olis,  we  have  now  to  subjoin,  in  a  compass  corresponding  with  the  scale  of  our 
work,  a  clear,  but  necessarily  a  brief  view,  of  an  amusement  which,  more  than 
any  other,  is  calculated  to  interest  and  to  influence  every  class  of  society.  Tho 
State,  Economy,  and  Usages  of  the  Stage,  therefore,  during  the  age  of  Shakspeare, 
will  occupy  the  remainder  of  this  chapter,  forming  an  introduction  to  a  sketch  of 
dramatic  poetry,  at  the  period  of  Shakspeare's  commencement  as  a  writer  for 
the  stage. 

The  reader  is  probably  aware,  from  the  very  copious  and  bulky,  though  some-, 
what  indigested,  collections,  which  have  been  published  on  this  subject,  that  the 
following  detail,  consisting  of  an  arrangement  of  minute  facts,  and  which  aims  at 

*  NichoU'ii  ProgreiioeA,  toI.  i.     Laneham  •  Ijettcr,  p.  81—84. 
f  Hurd't  Moral  and  Political  Dialogues,  vol.  i.  p.  148—150. 
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nothing  more  than  a  neat  and  hicid  compendium  of  an  intricate  topic,  must  neces- 
sarily, at  almost  every  step,  l)e  indebted  to  previous  researches;  in  order,  there- 
fore, to  obviate  a  continual  parade  of  reference,  let  it  suffice,  that  we  acknowledge 
the  basis  of  our  disquisition  to  have  been  derived  from  the  labours  of  Steevens  and 
Malone,  as  included  in  the  last  variorum  edition  of  Shakspeare;  from  the  two 
Apologies  of  Mr.  Chalmers;  from  Decker,  as  reprinted  by  Nott;  and  occasionally, 
from  the  pages  of  Warton,  Percy,  Whiter,  and  Gilchrist.  Where  references, 
however,  are  absolutely  essential,  they  will  be  found  in  their  due  place. 

It  has  been  justly  observed  by  Mr.  Chalmers,  that  '*  what  Augustus  said  of 
Rome,  may  be  remarked  of  Elizabeth  and  the  stage,  that  she  found  it  brick,  and 
left  it  marble.'*  At  her  accession  in  1558,  no  regular  theatre  had  been  esta- 
blished, and  the  players  of  that  period,  even  in  the  capital,  were  compelled  to 
have  recourse  to  tlie  yards  of  great  Inns,  as  the  most  commodious  places  which 
they  could  obtain  for  the  representation  of  their  pieces.  These,  being  surrounded 
by  open  stages  and  galleries,  and  possessing,  likewise,  numerous  private  apart- 
ments and  recesses  from  >\  hich  the  genteeler  part  of  the  audience  might  become 
spectators  at  their  ease,  while  the  central  space  held  a  temporary  stage,  uncovered 
in  One  weather,  and  protected  by  an  awning  in  bad,  were  not  ill  calculated  for  the 
purposes  of  scenic  exhibition,  and,  most  undoubtedly,  gave  rise  to  the  form  and 
construction  adopted  in  the  erection  of  the  licensed  theatres. 

In  this  stage  of  infancy  was  the  public  stage  at  the  birth  of  Shakspeare;  nor 
would  it  so  rapidly  have  emerged  into  importance,  had  not  the  Queen,  though 
occasionally  yielding  to  the  enmity  and  fanaticism  of  the  Puritans  with  regard  to 
this  recreation,  been  warmly  attached  to  theatric  amusements.  So  early  as 
1569,  was  she  frequently  entertained  in  her  own  chapel-royal,  by  the  performance 
of  plays  on  profane  subjects,  by  the  children  belonging  to  that  establishment; 
and  the  year  following  has  been  fixed  upon  as  the  most  probable  era  of  the  erec- 
tion of  a  regular  play-house,  very  appropriately  named  The  Theatre,  and  sup- 
posed to  have  been  situated  in  the  Blackfriars. 

We  shall  not  be  sur|)risod,  therefore,  to  Gnd,  that  in  1574  a  regular  company 
of  players  was  established  by  royal  license,  granting  to  James  Burt>age,  John 
Perky n,  John  Lanham,  William  Johnson,  and  Robert  Wilson,  servants  of  the 
Earl  of  Leicester,  authority,  under  the  privy  seal,  •*  to  use,  exercyse  and  occupie 
the  arte  and  facultye  of  playenge  commedies,  tragedies,  enterludes,  stage-plays, 
and  such  other  like  as  they  have  alre^die  used  and  studied,  or  hereafter  shall  use 
and  studie,  as  well  for  the  recreation  of  our  lovinge  subjects  as  for  our  solace  and 
pleasure  when  we  shall  think  good  to  see  them — throughoute  our  realme  of 
England." 

This  may  be  considered  then,  with  great  probability,  as  the  first  general  li- 
cense obtained  by  any  company  of  players  in  England;  but,  with  the  customary 
precaution  of  Elizabeth,  it  contains  a  clause,  subjecting  all  dramatic  amusement 
to  the  previous  inspection  of  the  Master  of  the  Revels,  an  officer  who,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Eighth,  had  been  creat<2d  to  superintend  a  part  of  the  duties  which 
until  then  had  fallen  to  the  province  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  who  now  had 
the  sphere  of  his  control  augmented  by  this  prudent  enactment,  providing  ^^  that 
the  saido  commedies,  tragedies,  enterludes,  and  stage-playes,  be  by  the  Master  of 
our  Revels  for  the  tyme  beynge  before  sene  and  allowed.'* 

The  oflicers  who  exercised  this  authority,  during  the  life  of  Shakspeare,  were 
Sir  Thomas  Benger,  Edmond  Tilney,  and  Sir  George  Bucke.  Sir  Thomas  Benger, 
who  succeeded  Sir  Thomas  Cawarden  in  1560,  lived  not  to  see  Shakspeare*s  en- 
trance into  the  scenic  world,  but,  dying  in  1577,  Tilney*s  appointment  took  place 
in  1579.  This  gentleman  continued  to  regulate  the  stage  for  the  long  period  of 
thirty-one  years  ;  he  beheld  the  dawn  and  the  mid-rday  splendour  of  Shakspeare's 
dramatic  genius,  and  in  his  ofRcial  capacity,  he  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  li- 
censing not  less  than  thirty  of  his  dramas,  commencing  with  Henry  the  Sixth, 
^nd  terminating  with  Antony  and  Cleopatra.    On  his  death,  in  1610,  SirGeorg«' 
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Bucke,  ^he  had  obtained  a  reversionary  patent  for  the  ofiice  in  1603,  and  hnd 
executed  its  duties  for  a  twelvemonth  previous  to  Tilney*s  decease,  became  Master 
of  the  Revels,  and  had  the  felicity  of  reading,  and  the  honour  of  licensing,  some 
of  the  last  and  noblest  productions  of  our  immortal  poet,  namely^,  Timon  of  Athens, 
Coriolanus,  Othello,  the  Tempest,  and  Twefth  Niglit.  He  also  lived  to  deplore 
the  premature  extinction  of  this  unrivalled  bard,  and  he  died  in  the  year  which 
presented  to  the  public  the  first  folio  edition  of  his  plays. 

The  erection  of  a  theatre  in  1570;  the  establishment  by  royal  authority  of  a 
regular  company  in  1574;  and  the  subjection  of  both  to  highly  respectable  offi- 
cers, operated  so  strongly  in  favour  of  dramatic  amusements,  that  we  find  Stubbes, 
the  puritanic  satirist,  bitterly  inveighing  in  1583  against  the  great  popular  support 
of  the  theatres  in  his  day,  which  he  sarcastically  terms  '*  Venus*  Palaces,"  and 
immediately  afterwards  designates  by  a  general  application  of  the  names  which 
had  been  given  at  that  time  to  the  two  principal  structures  :  *'  Marke,*'  says  he, 
the  flocking  and  running  to  theaters  and  curtens,  daylie  and  hourely,  night  and 
da  ye,  tyme  and  tyde,  to  see  playes  and  enterludes." 

This  passion  for  the  stage  continued  rapidly  to  increase,  and  before  the  year 
1590  not  less  than  four  or  five  theatres  were  in  existence.  The  patronage  of 
dramatic  representation  made  an  equal  progress  at  court ;  for  though  Elizabeth 
never,  it  is  believed,  attended  a  public  theatre,  yet  had  she  four  companies  of 
children  who  frequently  performed  for  her  amusement,  denominated  the  Children 
of  St.  PauFs,  the  Children  of  Westminster,  the  Children  of  the  Chapel,  and  the 
Children  of  SVindsor.  The  pubhc  actors  too,  who  were  sometimes,  in  imitation 
of  these  appellations,  called  the  Children  of  the  Revels,  were,  towards  the  close 
of  Her  Majesty's  reign  especially,  in  consequence  of  a  greatly  acquired  superiority 
over  their  younger  brethren,  often  called  upon  to  act  before  her  at  the  royal 
theatre  in  Whitehall.  Exhibitions  of  this  kind  at  court  were  usual  at  Christ- 
mas, on  Twelfth  Night,  at  Candlemas,  and  at  Shrove-tide,  throughout  the  reigns 
of  Elizabeth  and  James,  and  the  plays  of  Shakspeare  were  occasionally  the  en- 
tertainment of  the  night :  thus  we  find  Love*s  Labour's  Lost  to  have  been  per- 
formed t>efore  our  maiden  Queen  during  the  Christmas-holydays,  and  King  Lear 
to  have  been  exhibited  before  King  James  on  St.  Stephen's  night. 

On  these  occasions,  the  representation  was  generally  at  night  that  it  might  not 
interfere  with  the  performances  at  the  regular  theatres,  which  took  place  early  in 
in  the  afternoon  ;  and  we  learn  from  the  CounciUbooks,  that  the  royal  remune- 
ration, in  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  for  the  exhibition  of  a  single  play  at  Whitehall, 
amounted  to  ten  pounds,  of  which,  twenty  nobles,  or  six  pounds  thirteen  shillings 
and  four-pence  formed  the  customary  fee ;  and  three  pounds,  six  shillings,  and 
eight-pence  the  free  gift  or  bounty.  If,  however,  the  performers  were  required  to 
leave  the  capital  for  any  of  the  royal  palaces  in  its  neighbourhood,  the  fee,  in 
consequence  of  the  pubHc  exhibition  of  the  day  being  prevented,  was  augmented 
to  twenty  pounds. 

The  protection  of  the  drama  by  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers,  though  it  did  not 
exempt  the  public; players,  except  in  one  instance,  from  the  penalties  of  statutes 
against  vagabonds,  yet  it  induced,  during  the  whole  of  her  long  reign,  numerous 
instances  of  private  patronage  from  the  niost  opulent  of  her  nobility  and  gentry, 
who,  possessing  the  power  of  licensing  their  own  domestics  as  comedians,  and, 
consequently,  of  protecting  them  from  the  operation  of  the  act  of  vagrancy,  shel- 
tered various  companies  of  performers,  under  the  denomination  of  their  servants, 
or  retainers, — a  privilege  which  was  taken  away,  by  act  of  parliament,  on  the 
accession  of  James,  and,  as  Mr.  Chalmers  observe,  ^*  put  an  end  for  ever  to  the 
scenic  systeoi  of  prior  times." 

To  this  private  patronage  of  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  we  must 
ascribe  not  less  than  fqurteen  distinct  companies  of  players,  that,  in  succession, 
contributed  to  exhilarate  the  golden  days  of  England's  matchless  Queen,  and,  in 
their  turn,  enjoyed  the  honour  of  contributing  to  her  amusement.    ,0f  these,  th^ 
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The  distinctioDS  subsisting  between  Blackfriars  and  The  Globe,  seem  to  have 
been  nothing  more,  than  that  the  former  being  a  private,  and  a  winter,  house, 
was  smaller,  more  compactly  put  together,  and,  as  the  representations  were  by 
candle-light,  better  calculated  for  the  purposes  of  warmth  and  protection.  As 
the  internal  structure,  however,  with  the  exception  of  the  open  centre,  was  similar 
to  that  of  The  Globe,  and  as  the  economy  and  usages  were,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe,  the  same,  not  only  in  both  these  houses,  but  in  every  other 
contemporary  theatre,  the  subsequent  notices  may  be  considered  as  applying, 
where  not  otherwise  expressed,  to  thegeneral  stateof  the  Elizabethan  stage,  though 
immediately  derived  from  the  costume  of  The  Globe. 

The  interior  architectural  arrangements  of  this  ancient  thelitre  have  been,  in 
their  leading  features,  preserved  to  the  present  day.  The  galleries,  or  scalTolds,  as 
they  were  sometimes  called,  were  constructed  over  each  cither,  occupying  three 
sides  of  the  house,  and  assuming,  according  to  the  plan  of  the  building,  a  square 
or  semicircular  form.  Beneath  these  were  small  apartments,  called  rooms,  intended 
for  the  genteeler  part  of  the  audience,  and  answering,  in  almost  every  respect, 
to  our  modern  boxes.  In  The  Globe,  these  were  open  to  all  who  chose  to  pay  for 
them,  but  at  Blackfriars  and  other  private  theatres,  there  is  some  reason  to 
conclude,  that  they  were  occasionally  the  property  of  individuals,  who  secured 
their  claim  through  the  medium  of  a  key. 

'It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  centre  of  The  Globe,  or  summer  theatre^  was 
open  to  the  weather,  and,  from  the  first  temporary  play*houses  having  been  built 
in  the  area  of  inns  or  common  ostleries,  this  was  usually  called  The  Yard.  It  had 
neither  floor  nor  benches,  and  the  common  people  standing  hero  to  see  the  per- 
formance, were,  therefore,  termed  by  Shakspeare  groundlings;  an  epithet  repeated 
by  Decker^  who  speaks  of  ''  the  groundling  and  gallery  commoner,  buying  his 
sport  by  the  penny.  *  The  similar  space  atBlackfriars  was  named  the  Pit,  but  seems 
to  have  dilTered  in  no  other  respect  than  in  being  protected  by  a  roof.  It  was 
separated  from  the  stage  merely  by  a  railing  of  pales,  for  there  was  no  intervening 
orchestra,  the  music,  consisting  chiefly  of  trumpets,  cornets,  hautboys,  lutes, 
recorders,  viols,  and  organs,  being  executed  by  a  band  of  eightorten  performers, 
who  were  stationed  in  an  elevated  balcony  nearly  occupying  that  part  of  the 
house  which  is  now  denominated  the  upper  stage^box. 

The  stage  itself  appears  to  have  been  divided  into  two  parts,  namely  the  lower 
and  the  upper  stage;  the  former  with  nearly  the  same  relative  elevation  with  re- 
gard to  the  pit  as  in  the  theatres  of  our  own  times;  the  latter,  resembling  a  balcony 
in  shape,  was  placed  towards  the  rear  of  the  former,  having  its  platform  not  less 
than  eight  or  nine  feet  from  the  ground.  This  was  a  contrivance  attended  with 
iiuich  convcniency;  here  was  represented  the  play  before  the  King  in  Hamlet; 
here,  in  several  of  the  old  plays,  part  of  the  dialogue  was  carried  on,  and  here, 
having  curtains  which  drew  in  front,  were  occasionally  concealed,  from  the  view 
of  the  audience,  persons  whose  seclusion  might  be  necessary  to  the  business  of  the 
plot. 

Curtains  also  of  woollen,  or  silk,  were  hung  in  tlie  front  of  the  greater  or  lower 
stage,  not  suspended,  in  the  modern  style,  by  lines  and  pullies,  but  opening  in  the 
middle,  and  sliding  on  an  iron  rod. 

Beside  the  accommodation  of  boxes,  pit,  and  galleries,  in  the  usual  parts  of  the 
house,  two  boxes,  one  on  each  side,  were  attached  to  the  balcony  or  upper  stage, 
and  were  termed  private  boxes;  but,  being  inconveniently  situated,  and,  as  Decker 
remarks,  **  almost  smothered  in  darkness,'*  were  seldom  frequented,  except  from 
motives  of  eccentricity,  by  characters  higher  than  waiting-women  and  gentlemen- 
ushers,  f  Seats  also,  at  the  private  theatres,  were  allowed  to  be  placed  on  the 
stage,  and  were  generally  occupied  by  the  wits,  gallants,  and  critics  of  the  day ; 
thus  Decker  observes, —  '*  by  sitting  on  the  stage,  you  have  a  signed  patent  to 

*  Gull's  Horn-book,  Nott'j  reprint,  p.  132.  f  Ibid.  p.  136. 
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pleasure  when  we  shall  tblncke  good  to  see  the m,  during  our  pleasure :  and  the  said  eomedies, 
tragedies,  histories,  enteriudes,  morals,  pastorals,  stage-plaies,  and  such  like,  to  shew  and  eier- 
rise  publiquely  to  their  t)est  oomrooditie,  when  the  iorection  of  the  plague  shall  decrease,  at 
^ell  within  theire  nowe  usuall  house  called  the  Globe,  within  our  county  of  Surrey,  as  also 
within  anie  towne-halis  or  moute-balls,  or  other  conyenicol  places  within  the  liberties  and 
freedom  of  any  other  citie.  uuiversUie,  loun,  or  boroughe  whatsoever,  within  our  said  rcalmes 
And  dominioDS.  Willing  and  commanding  you  and  everie  of  you,  as  you  tender  our  pleasure, 
not  onelie  to  permit  and  suffer  them  herein,  without  any  your  letts,  hindrances,  or  molestations, 
during  our  pleasure,  but  also  to  be  aiding  or  assistlnge  to  them  if  any  wrong  be  to  them  offered, 
and  to  allow  them  such  former  curtesies  as  bathe  been  given  to  men  of  their  place  and  quallitic  ; 
and  also  what  further  favour  you  shall  shew  to  theise  our  servaunts  for  our  sake,  we  shall  take 
kindlie  at  your  handes.     In  witness  whereof,  &o. 

'*  Witness  our  selfe  at  Westminster,  the  nynteenth  daye  of  Maye, 
'*  Per  Breve  de  privato  sigillo.'* 

To  The  Globe  mentioned  in  this  license,  and  to  the  play-house  in  Blackrriars, 
as  being  the  theatres  exclusively  belonging  to  Shakspeare*s  company,  and  where 
all  his  dramas  were  performed,  we  shall  now  confine  our  attention,  the  customs 
and  usages  of  these,  the  one  being  a  public,  and  the  other  a  private  theatre,  pretty 
accurately  applying  to  the  rest. 

The  exact  era  of  the  building  of  The  Globe  has  not  been  ascertained.  Mr. 
Malone,  from  the  documents  which  he  consulted,  conceives  it  to  have  been  erect- 
ed not  long  anterior  to  the  year  1596 ;  and  Mr.  Chalmers,  resting  on  the  evidence 
of  Norden's  map  of  London,  concludes  it  to  have  t>een  built  before  the  year  1593.  * 
Its  site  appears  to  have  been  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Thames,  called  the 
Bankside,  and  its  form,  which  was  of  considerable  size,  to  have  been  externally 
hexagonal,  and  internally  circular.  It  was  constructed  of  wood,  and  only  partly 
thatched,  its  centre  being  open  to  the  weather.  It  was  probably  named  The 
Globe,  not  from  the  circularity  of  its  interior,  but  from  its  sign  exhibiting  Hercu- 
les supporting  the  gIobe,under  which  was  inscribed ''Totus  mundus  agit  histrionem'* 

Being  a  public  theatre.  The  Globe  was  likewise*distinguished  by  a  pole  erected 
on  its  roof,  to  which,  during  the  hours  of  exhibition,  a  flag  was  attached;  for,  by 
reason  of  its  central  exposure,  it  necessarily  became  a  summer  theatre,  its  per- 
formers, the  King's  company,  usually  commencing  their  season  here  during  the 
month  of  May.  The  exhibitions  at  the  Globe  were  frequent,  and  it  is  said,  chiefly 
calculated  for  the  lower  class  of  people,  the  upper  ranks,  and  the  critics,  gene- 
rally preferring  the  private  theatres,  which  were  smaller,  and  more  conveniently 
fitted  up.  The  advantages  of  elegance  and  decoration,  however,  were  no  longer 
wanting  to  The  Globe,  in  1614;  for  the  old  structure,  consisting  of  wood  and 
thatch,  being  burnt  down  on  the  29th  of  June,  1613,  the  subsequent  year  saw  it 
rise  from  its  ashes  with  considerable  splendour,  f 

The  Theatre  in  Blackfriars  may  be  classed  among  the  earliest  buildings  of  the 
kind,  being  certainly  in  existence  before  1580.  It  was  erected  near  the  present 
site  of  Apothecaries'  Hall,  and  being  without  the  liberties  of  the  city  of  London, 
had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  the  levelling  fury  of  the  fanatics,  who,  shortly  after 
the  above  period,  obtaioed  leave  to  destroy  all  the  play-houses  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  city. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Shakspeare's  company,  or  the  King's  servants,  had  any 
interest  in  this  theatre  before  the  winter  of  1604,  at  which  period,  or  in  the  fol- 
lowing spring,  they  became  its  purchasers;  the  children  of  the  Revels,  or,  as  they 
were  sometimes  called,  the  children  of  Blackfriars,  t)eing  the  usual  performers  at 
this  house,  prior  to  that  event. 

*  S«e  Malonp'ii  Inquiry,  p.  87.;  and  Chalners't  Apology,  p  115. 

-f  or  the  perishable  materiaU,  and  inconvenient  con^ttruction  of  the  old  theatre,  we  hare  tome  remarkable 
pniofi.  in  two  Ictten  exunt.  doncribing  the  accident.  The  Irtt  written  by  hir  Henry  WoU  >n,  and  dated 
July  S,  1618,  coacludeR  by  atHertiug  that  **  nothing  did  penNh  but  wood  and  •irmw,  and  a  few  fomkeii 
cloakt  \^  and  the  Hecond  from  Mr.  John  rhamb<*rlainc  to  Sir  Ralph  Winwood,  dated  July  %,  1618,  remarks, 
that  ^  it  wan  a  great  martaile  and  fair  grace  of  God  that  thepeople  had  to  little  harm,  having  but^iM  nar- 
row  doors  to  get  out.**— Heliqui«  Wottoo,  p.  495.  edit.  1695;  and  Wiowood't  Menoridt,  vol.  iii.  p.  469. 
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It  has,  likewise,  been  asserted,  and,  indeed,  to  a  certain  extent,  proved,  by  the 
same  learned  writer,  that  the  lower  part  of  the  stage  was  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Hell;  and  he  quotes  the  annexed  passage  from  Chapman  as  decisive  on 
the  subject:  — 

**  The  fortune  of  a  Stage  (likci  fortune's  self) 
Amazeth  greatest  judgments:  and  none  luums 
The  bidden  causes  of  those  strange  effects, 
That  rise  rrom  thU  Hell,  or  fall  lh>m  thU  Hbatbn."  * 

From  this  connection  of  the  celestial  and  infernal  regions  with  the  stage,  Mr. 
Whiter  has  inferred,  through  the  medium  of  numerous  pertinent  quotations 
from  Shakspeare  and  his  contemporaries,  that  a  vast  mass  of  imagery  was  so 
blended  and  associated  in  the  mind  of  our  great  poet,  as  to  form  an  intimate 
union  in  his  ideas  between  Hell  and  Night;  the  darkened  Heavens  and  the 
Stage  of  Tragedy;  and  this,  too,  at  an  early  period,  even  during  the  compo- 
sition of  his  Ra|)e  of  Lucrece,  which  contains  some  striking  instances  of  this 
theatrical  combination. 

To  these  notices  on  the  interior  structure  of  the  Shakspearean  theatre,  we 
shall  now  add  the  most  material  circumstances  relative  to  its  economy  and 
usages. 

The  mode  of  announcing  its  exhibitions,  if  we  except  the  medium  of  news- 
papers, a  resource  of  subsequent  times,  seems  to  have  been  not  less  effectual 
and  extensive  than  that  of  the  present  day.  Playbills  were  printed,  expressing 
the  title  of  the  piece  or  pieces  to  be  performed,  but  containing  neither  the  names 
of  the  characters  nor  of  the  actors;  these  were  industriously  circulated  through 
the  town  and  aflixcd  to  posts  and  public  buildings,  a  custom  which  forms  the  sub- 
ject of  a  repartee  recorded  by  Taylor  the  water-poet,  who  began  to  write  towards 
the  close  of  Shakspeare*s  life:  — *'  Master  Field,  the  player,"  he  relates,  *•*•  riding 
up  Fleet-street  a  great  pace,  a  gentleman  called  him,  and  asked  him,  what  play 
was  played  that  day.  He  being  angry  to  be  staied  on  so  frivolous  a  demand,  an- 
swered, that  he  might  see  what  play  was  plaicd  upon  every  poste.  I  cry  you 
mercy,  said  the  gentleman,  I  tooke  you  for  a  poste,  you  rode  so  fast.*'  •}• 

In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  Days  of  Acting,  at  the  public 
theatres,  were  chiefly  confined  to  Sundays,  Her  Majesty's  license  to  Burbage  in 
1574,  granting  such  exhibition  on  that  day,  out  of  the  hours  of  prayer;  and  this 
was  the  day  which  the  Queen  herself  usually  selected  for  dramatic  representation 
at  court.  The  rapidly  increasing  taste,  however,  for  theatric  amusement  soon 
induced  the  players  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  permission,  and  we  find  Gosson, 
in  1579,  exclaiming,  that  the  players,  ''because  they  are  allowed  to  play  every 
Sunday,  make  four  or  live  Sundays,  at  least,  every  week."  A  reformation  more 
consonant  to  morality  and  decorum  took  place  in  the  subsequent  reign;  for 
though  plays  were  still  performed  on  Sundays,  at  the  court  of  James  the  First, 
yet  they  were  no  longer  tolerated  on  that  day  at  the  public  theatres,  permission 
being  now  given,  on  application  to  the  Master  of  the  Revels,  for  their  perfor- 
mance every  day,  save  on  the  Sabbath,  during  the  winter,  and  with  no  further 
exception  than  the  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  of  Lent,  which  were  at  that  time 
called  sermon-days. 

The  Hours  of  Acting,  during  the  whole  period  of  Shakspeare^s  career,  con- 
tinued to  be  early  in  the  afternoon.     In  1598,  we  are  informed  by  an  epigram  of 

*  Whiter*8  Specimen  of  a  Commentary  on  Shakspeare,  p.  178,  183  ;  and  sec  Prologue  to  All  Foois,  hj 
Chapman,  1605.  in  Old  Plays,  vol.  iv.  p.  116. 

t  Taylor'8  Works,  p.  183  — Vlr  Malone  is  of  opinion  that  to  these  play-bills  we  ovre  ^  the  long  utd 
whimsical  titles  which  are  prefixed  to  the  quarto  copies  of  our  author's  n!ay4.— -ft  is  indeed  absurd  to  sup- 

Iiose,  that  the  modest  Shakspeare,  who  has  more  than  once  apolof;izea  for  his  untutored  lines,  shoukl  ui 
lis  manuscripts  have  entitled  any  of  his  dramas  most  excellent  and  pleasant  performances.'^    Thus : — 
**  The  most  excellent  Historic  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  1600." 

**  Amost  pleasant  and  excellent  conceited  Coraedie  of  Syr  John  FalstafTe  and  the  Merry  Wives  of  WiDti- 
sor,  leoS." 
**  The  late  and  much  admired  Play,  called  Pericles  Prince  of  Tyre,  1609,**  8cc.  &c. 
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Sir  John  Davies,  that  one  o'clock  was  the  usual  time  for  the  commencement  of 
the  play : — 

"  Fuscus  doth  rise  at  ten,  and  at  eleven 
He  goes  to  Oyls,  where  he  doth  eat  till  one, 
Then  sees  a  play  ;"** 

and,  in  1609,  when  Decker  published  his  Gulfs  Horn-book,  the  hour  was  thrown 
back  to  three,  nor  did  it  become  later  until  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  time  usually  consumed  in  the  exhibition  appears,  from  the  pro-^ 
logue  to  Henry  the  Eighth,  to  have  been  only  two  hours : — 

**  Those  that  come  — 


111  undertake  may  see  away  their  shilling 
Richly  in  two  short  hours.^ 

The  mention  of  payment  in  this  passage,  leads  to  the  consideration  of  the  Prices 
of  Admission,  and  the  sum  here  specitied,  contemporary  authority  informs  us, 
was  demanded  for  entrance  into  the  best  rooms  or  boxes/  Sixpence  also,  and 
sometimes  a  shilling,  was  paid  for  seats  or  stools  on  the  stage.  Sixpence  was 
likewise  the  price  of  admission  to  the  pit  and  galleries  of  the  Globe  and  Black- 
friars;  but  at  inferior  houses,  a  penny,  or  at  most  two-pence,  gave  access  to  tho 
** groundling,*'  or  the  "gallery-commoner."  Dramatic  poets^  as  in  the  present 
day,  were  admitted  gratis;  We  may  also  add,  that,  from  some  verses  addressed 
to  the  memory  of  Ben  Jonson,  by  Jasper  Mayne,  and  alluding  to  his  Yolpone  or 
the  Fox,  acted  in  1605,  it  is  allowable  to  infer,  that  the  prices  of  admission  were, 
on  the  first  representation  of  a  new  play,  doubled,  and  even  sometimes  trebled. 

There  is  every  reason  to  suppose,  that  white  Shakspeare  wrote  for  the  stage, 
the  number  of  plays  performed  in  one  day,  seldom,  if  over,  exceeded  one  tragedy, 
comedy,  or  history,  and  that  the  entertainment  was  varied  and  protracted,  either 
by  the  extempore  humour  and  tricks  of  the  Clown  after  the  play  was  over,  or  by 
singing,  dancing,  or  ludicrous  recitation,  between  the  acts. 

The  house  appears  to  have  been  pretty  well  supplied  with  Lights;  the  stage 
being  illuminated  by  two  large  branches;  the  body  of  the  house  by  cresset  lights, 
formed  of  ropes  wreathed  and  pitched,  and  placed  in  open  iron  lanterns,  and  these 
were  occasionally  assisted  by  the  interspersion  of  wax  tapers  among  the  boxes. 

The  Amusements  of  the  Audience  before  the  Play  commenced  seem  to  have 
been  amply  supplied  by  themselves,  the  only  recreation  protided  by  the  theatre, 
during  this  tedious  interval,  being  the  music  of  the  band,  which  struck  up  thrice, 
playing  three  flourishes,  or,  as  they  were  then  called,  three  soundings,  before 
the  performance  began;  but  these  were  of  course  short,  being  principally 
intended  as  announcements,  similar  to  those  which  we  now  receive  from  tho 
prompter's  bell.  To  kill  time,  therefore,  reading  and  playing  cards  were  thd 
resources  of  the  genteeler  part  of  the  audience :  "  Before  the  play  begins,"  says 
Decker  to  his  gallant,  **  fall  to  cards;  you  may  win  or  lose,  as  fencers  do  in  a 
prize,  and  beat  one  another  by  confederacy,  yet  share  the  money  when  you  meet 
at  supper:  notwithstanding,  to  gull  the  ragamuffins  that  stand  aloof  gaping  at 
you,  throw  the  cards,  having  first  torn  four  or  five  of  them,  round  about  tho 
stage,  just  upon  the  third  sound,  as  though  you  had  }ost."f 

Of  the  less  refined  amusements  of  these  gaping  ragamuffins,  ''the  youths  that 
thunder  at  a  play-house,  and  fight  for  bitter  apples,"  :|:  we  find  numerous  traces 
in  Decker,  Jonson,  and  their  contemporaries,  which  enable  us  to  assert,  that 
they  chiefly  consisted  in  smoking  tobacco,  drinking  ale,  cracking  nuts,  and  eating 
fruit,  which  were  regularly  supplied  by  men  attending  in  the  theatre,  and  whose 
vociferation  and  clamour,  or,  as  a  writer  of  that  time  expresses  it,  ''to  be  made 
adder-deaf  with  pippin-cry,"  were  justly  considered  as  grievous  nuisances;  more 
especially  the  use  of  tobacco,  which  must  have  been  intolerable  to  those  unac^ 


*  Dicker']*  Gull's  Uorn-bnok,  reprint,  p.  18.  note.        i*  Gull's  Horn-book,  reprint,  p.  14iu 
X  Henry  VIII.  act  v  sc.  3. 
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customed  to  ita  odour,  and,  indeed,  occasionaUy  drew  forth  the  eieeration  of  in- 
dividuak:  thus  in  a  work  entitled,  ^'Dyets  Dry  Dinner,"  we  find  the  author 
commencing  an  epigram  on  the  wanton  and  excessive  use  of  tobacco,  in  the  follow- 
ing terms : — 

**  It  chauncM  me  nzing  at  the  Theater, 
To  ipie  a  Doek-Tabaooo-Cheralier, 
donding  the  loathing  ayr  with  foggle  Ame 

Of  Dodc-Tahaoco ; — 

I  wisht  the  Roman bwet aereritgr: 

Wlio  tmoke  aeUeth,  with  imoke  be  done  to  dy."  * 


The  most  rational  of  the  amusements  which  occupied  the  impatient 
was  certainly  that  of  reading,  and  this  appears  to  have  been  supplied  by  a  custom 
of  hawking  about  new  publications  at  the  theatre;  at  least  this  may  be  inferred 
from  the  opening  of  an  address  to  the  public,  prefixed  by  William  Fennor,  to  a 
production  of  his,  entitled  *' Descriptions,"  and  published  in  1616.  **To  the 
uentlemen  readers,  worthy  gentlemen,  of  what  degree  soever,  I  suppoae  this 
pamphlet  will  hap  into  your  hands,  before  a  play  begin,  with  the  importunate 
clamour  of  **Buy  a  New  Booke,"  by  some  needy  companion,  that  will  be  glad  to 
furnish  you  with  worke  for  a  turn'd  toaster."  f 

As  soon  as  the  third  sounding  had  finished,  it  was  usual  for  the  person  whose 
province  it  was  to  speak  the  Prologue,  immediately  to  enter.  As  a  diffident 
and  supplicatory  manner  were  thought  essential  to  this  character,  who  is  termed 
by  Decker,  *'  the  quaking  Prologue,"  it  was  the  custom  to  clothe  him  in  a  long 
bUck  velvet  cloak,  to  which  Shirley  adds,  a  little  beard,  a  starch'd  fooe,  and  a 
supple  leg. 

On  withdrawing  the  curtain,  the  stage  was  generally  found  strewed  with 
rushes,  which,  in  Shakspeare*s  time,  as  hath  been  already  remarked  fontted 
the  common  covering  of  floors,  from  the  palace  to  the  cottage  ;  but,  oo 
splendid  occasions,  it  was  matted  entirelv  over;  thus.  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  in 
a  letter  which  describes  the  conflagration  of  the  Globe  Theatre,  in  1613,  says,  that 
on  the  night  of  the  accident,  *'the  King*s  Players  had  a  new  play,  called  **  All  is 
true,"  representing  some  principal  pieces  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
which  was  set  forth  with  many  extraordinary  circumstances  of  pomp  and  ma- 
jesty, even  to  the  matting  of  the  stage." 

The  performance  of  tragedy  appears  to  have  been  s^ttended  with  some  peculiar 
preparations ;  one  of  which  was  hanging  the  stage  with  black,  a  practice  which 
dwelt  on  Shakspeare's  recollection  when,  in  writing  his  Rape  of  Lucrece,  he 
speaks  of 

**  Black  Mtage  for  tragedUa,  and  murthers  fell ;"  ^ 

and  is  put  out  of  dispute  by  a  passage  in  the  Induction  to  an  anonymous  tragedy, 
entitled,  *'  A  Warning  for  fair  Women,"  1599,  where  History,  addressing 
Comedy,  says  :— 

**  Look,  Comedie,  I  marked  it  not  till  now, 
TAg  Miage  i»  hmg  with  blackgf  and  I  perceive 
The  auditors  prepared  for  tragadie : " 

to  which  Comedy  replies : — 

^  Nay  then,  I  see  she  shall  he  entertain^ ; 
These  omamenta  beseem  not  thee  and  me.** 


*  ^  Dyets  Dry  DioDer  :  conaiRting  of  eight  seTenl  courses.  1.  Fniites.  8.  Hearbes.  3.  Flesh.  4  Fish. 
5.  Whitmeats.  6.  Spice.  7.  Sauce.  8.  Tabacco.  All  serred  in  after  the  order  of  time  uoivonalL  6j 
Hcnrj  Buttes,  Mai<iter  of  Artes,  and  Pellowe  of  C.C.C.  in  C.     London,  1699."    Small  8vo. 

+  ^  Pennnm  Descriptions,  or  a  true  relation  of  certaine  and  diTen  speeches,  spoken  before  the  Kinf 
and  Queene'a  moat  excellent  Majestie,  the  prince  hia  highnesae,  and  the  Lady  Elittbeth's  Grace.  6; 
William  Fennor,  hia  Majeatie*8  Servant.    I^ndon,  1616."  4to. 

t  Malone'a  Supplement,  vol.  i.  p.  617.— "ITie  hanging,  however,  was,"  remarks  the  editor,  **  I  suppose, 
no  more  than  one  piece  of  black  baiie  placed  at  the  back  of  the  stage,  in  the  room  of  the  lapeatry  wkidi 
was  the  common  decoration  when  comedies  were  acted." 
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If  the  decorations  of  the  stage  itself  could  boast  but  little  splendour,  the  ward- 
robe, even  of  the  Globe  and  Blackfriars,  could  not  be  supposed  either  richly  or 
amply  furnished ;  in  fact,  even  Jonson,  in  1625,  nine  years  after  Shakspeare's 
death,  betrays  the  poverty  of  the  stage-dresses,  when  he  exclaims  in  the  Induction 
to  his  **  Staple  of  News,"  "0  curiosity,  you  come  to  see  who  wears  the  new  suit 
to-day  ;  whose  clothes  are  best  pen*d,  etc. — what  king  plays  without  cufis,  and 
his  queen  without  gloves:  who  rides  post  in  stockings,  and  dances  in  boots/'* 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  dramas  of  our  great  poet  could  derive  little  attrac- 
tion from  magnificence  of  attire,  though  it  appears,  from  a  passage  in  Jonson, 
that  not  only  was  there  a  prompter,  or  book-holder,  but  likewise  a  property, 
or  tire-man,  belonging  to  each  theatre,  in  1601. f  Periwigs,  which  came  into 
fashion  about  1596,  were  often  worn  on  the  stage  by  male  characters,  whence 
Hamlet  is  represented  calling  a  ranting  player,  ''a  robustious  periwig-pated 
fellow. "  (Act  iii.  sc.  2.)  Masks  or  vizards  were  also  sometimes  used  by  those  who 
personated  female  characters;  thus  Quince  tells  Flute,  in  the  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,  on  his  objecting  to  perform  a  woman's  part,  that  he  *^  shall  play  it  in  a 
mask."  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

Female  characters,  indeed,  were  on  the  old  English  stage,  as  they  had  been  on 
the  Grecian  and  Roman,  always  personated  by  men  or  boys,  a  practice  which 
continued  with  us  until  near  the  period  of  the  Restoration.  Italy  and  France 
long  preceded  us  in  the  introduction  of  women  on  the  theatric  boards ;  for  Coryate 
writing  from  Venice  in  1608,  and  describing  one  of  the  theatres  of  that  city,  says, 
*'  the  house  is  very  beggarly  and  base,  in  comparison  of  our  stately  play-houses 
in  England ;"  and  he  then  adds,  what  must  give  us  a  wretched  idea  of  the  state 
of  the  stage  at  that  time  in  Italy,  *'  neither  can  their  actors  compare  with  us  for 
apparell,  shewes,  and  musicke.  Here,"  he  continues,  '^  I  observed  certaine  things 
that  I  neyer  saw  before;  for  I  saw  women  act,  a  thing  that  I  never  saw  before.":): 

The  mode  of  expressing  dislike  of,  or  censuring  a  play,  was  as  decided  in  the 
days  of  Shakspeare  as  in  the  present  age,  and  sometimes  efiected  by  the  same 
means.  Decker  gives  us  two  methods  of  expressing  disapprobation ;  one,  by  leav- 
ing the  house  with  as  many  in  your  train  as  you  can  collect,  the  other,  by  stay- 
ing, in  order  to  interrupt  the  performance  :  **  you  shall  disgrace  him  (the  poet) 
w^orse,"  he  observes,  *'  than  by  tossing  him  in  a  blanket,  or  giving  him  the  basti- 
nado in  a  tavern,  if,  in  the  middle  of  his  play,  be  it  pastoral  or  comedy,  moral  or 
tragedy,  you  rise  with  a  screwed  and  discontented  face  from  your  stool  to  be  gone ;" 
— and  **  salute  all  your  gentle  acquaintance,  that  are  spread  either  on  the  rushes, 
or  on  stools  about  you :"  and  draw  what  troop  you  can  from  the  stage  after  you :" 
but,  'Mf  either  the  company,  or  indisposition  of  the  weather  bind  you  to  sit  it  out; 
— mew  at  passionate  speeches;  blare  at  merry;  find  fault  with  themusick; 
whew  at  the  children's  action;  whistle  at  the  songs ;"§  modes  of  annoyance  suf- 
ficiently provoking,  and  occasionally  very  effectual  toward  the  final  condemnation 
of  a  play,  as  Ben  Jfonson  experienced  in  more  instances  than  one.** 

It  was  usual  also  for  the  critics  and  coxcombs  of  the  day,  either  from  motives 
of  curiosity,  vanity,  or  malevolence,  to  carry  to  the  theatre  table-books,  made  of 
small  plates  of  slate  bound  together  in  duodecimo,  and  to  take  down  passages  from 
the  play,  for  the  purpose  either  of  retailing  them  in  taverns  and  parties,  or  with 
the  view  of  ridiculing  and  degrading  the  author ;  **  to  such,  wherever  they  sit 
concealed,"  says  the  indignant  Jonson  in  1601,  '*  let  them  know,  the  author  de- 
fies them  and  their  writing-tables."  ff 

An  Epilogue,  sometimes  spoken  by  one  of  the  Dramatis  Personae,  and  some- 

i    *  Wballej's  Works  of  Ben  JuDSon ;  Prologue  in  Induction. 

t  WhaUeT*B  Jonson ;  Cjnthia's  Revels,  Induction.  X  Crudities,  4to,  I6I1,  p.  W. 

$  OiilPs  Horn-book,  reprint,  p.  147—149. 

**  Sejanus,  Catiline,  and  The  New  Inn,  were  all  condemned. 

f  f  ^  There  is  reason  to  belieTe,"  remarks  Mr.  Malone,  ^  that  the  imnerfect  and  mutilated  copies  of  one 
or  two  of  Shakspeare's  dramas,  which  are  yet  extant,  were  taken  down  oy  the  tar,  or  in  shurt-hand,  during 
the  exhibition." 
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times  by  an  eitra  character,  was  not  uncommon  at  Oiis  period ;  and,  whoB  em-^ 
ployed,  generally  terminated,  if,  in  a  pobUc  theatre,  with  a  P^T^  ^^  ^^  king  or 
queen ;  if,  in  a  private  one,  for  the  lord  of  the  mansioB.  The  pnyer,  lioiii^ver, 
was,  almost  always,  a  necessary  form,  whether  an  epilogue  were  adopted  or  sot ; 
and,  on  these  occasions,  whatever  may  have  been  the  nature  of  tm  preceding 
drama,  the  players,  kneeling  down,  solemnly  addressed  themselves  to  their  devo- 
tions :  thus  Shakspeare  concludes  his  Epilogue  to  the  Second  Part  of  King  Heiny 
the  Fourth,  by  telling  his  audience,  **  I  vnll  bid)  you  good  night :  and  ao  kneel 
down  before  you ; — but,  indeed,  to  pray  for  the  queen ;  and  Mr  John  Harrington 
closes  his  '*  Metamorphosis  of  Ajax,  1596,  vnth  the  follovnng  sarcastic  mention  of 
this  custom  as  retained  in  private  theatres : — ^*  But  I  will  neither  end  with  sermon 
nor  prayer,  lest  some  wags  liken  me  to  my  L.  (  )  players,  who,  when  they 

have  ended  a  baudie  comedy,  as  though  that  were  a  preparative  to  devotion, 
kneele  down  solemnly,  and  pray  all  the  companie  to  pray  vrith  them  for  thdr 
good  lord  and  maister."  Considering  the  place  chosen  for  its  dispby,  this  is, 
certainly,  a  custom 

**  More  honoiir*d  in  tbe  breach,  than  the  obaeranoe." 

With  regard  to  tbe  Remuneration  of  Actors,  during  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  it 
has  been  ascertained,  that,  after  deducting  forty-five  shillings,  which  were  tbe 
usual  nightly,  or  rather  daily,  expenses  at  the  Globe  and  Blackfriars,  the  net 
receipt  never  amounted  to  more  than  twenty  pounds,  and  that  the  average  receipt, 
after  making  a  similar  deduction,  may  be  estimated  at  about  nine  pounds.  This 
sum  Mr.  Malone  supposes  to  have  been  in  our  poet's  time  *'  divided  into  forty 
shares,  of  which  fifliieen  were  appropriated  to  the  house-keepers  or  proprietors, 
three  to  the  purchase  of  copies  of  new  plays,  stage-habits,  eto.,  and  tvrenty-two 
to  the  actors."  He  further  calculates,  that,  as  the  acting  season  lasted  forty 
weeks,  and  each  company  consisted  of  about  twenty  persons,  six  of  whom  pro- 
bably were  principal,  and  the  other  subordinate  performers,  if  we  suppose  i^o 
shares  to  have  been  the  reward  of  a  principal  actor;  one  share  that  of  a  second 
class  composed  of  six,  and  half  a  share  the  portion  of  the  remaining  eight,  the 
performer  who  had  two  shares,  would,  on  the  calculation  of  nine  pounds  clear 
per  night,  receive  nine  shillings  as  his  nightly  dividend,  and,  at  the  rate  of  live 
plays  a  week,  his  weekly  profit  would  amount  to  two  pounds  five  shillings.  ''  On 
all  these  data,  adds  Mr.  Malone,  **  I  think  it  may  be  safely  concluded,  that  the 
performers  of  the  first  class  did  not  derive  from  their  profession  more  than  ninety 
pounds  a-year  at  the  utmost.  Shakspeare,  Heminge,  Condell,  Burbage,  Lowin, 
and  Taylor  had  without  doubt  other  shares  as  proprietors  or  leaseholders ;  but 
what  the  difTerent  proportions  were  which  each  of  them  possessed  in  that  right, 
it  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain.  If  we  consider,  however,  the  value  of  money 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  relative  prices  of  the  necessary  articles  of 
life,  it  will  be  found  that  these  salaries  were  not  inadequate  to  the  purposes  of 
comfortable  subsistence. 

The  profits  accruing  to  the  original  source  of  the  entertainment,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  Remuneration  given  to  the  Dramatic  Poet,  was  cerUinly,  if  we  com- 
pare the  claims  of  genius  between  the  two  parties,  on  a  scale  inferior  to  that  which 
fell  to  the  lot  of  the  actor. 

The  author  had  the  choice  of  two  modes  in  the  disposal  of  his  property ;  he 
either  sold  the  copy-right  of  his  plav  to  the  theatre,  or  retained  it  in  his  own 
hands.  In  the  former  instance,  which  was  frequently  had  recourse  to  in  the  age 
of  Shakspeare,  the  only  emolument  was  that  derived  from  the  purchase  made  by 
the  proprietors  of  the  theatre,  who  took  care  to  secure  the  performance  of  the 
piece  exclusively  to  their  own  company,  and  whose  interest  it  was  to  defer  its 
publication  as  long  as  possible;  in  the  latter  instance,  not  only  had  the  poet  the 
right  of  publication  and  the  benefit  of  sale  in  bis  own  option,  but  he  had  likewise 
a  claim  upon  the  theatre  for  a  benefit.     This,   towards  the  termination  of  the 
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fifteenth  century^  took  place  on  the  second  day,  *  but  was  soon  afterwards,  as 
early  indeed  as  1612,  postponed  to  the  third  day.  f 

From  a  publication  of  Robert  Greene's,  dated  1592,  it  appears,  that  the  price 
of  a  drama,  when  disposed  of  to  \he  public  players,  was  twenty  nobles,  or  six 
pounds  thirteen  shillings  and  four/pence;  but  that  private  companies  would  some- 
times  give  double  that  sum.:):  It  has  been  recorded,  indeed,  by  Oldys,  in  one  of 
his  manuscripts,  but  upon  what  authority  is  not  mentioned,  that  Shakspeare  re- 
ceived but  five  pounds  for  his  Hamlet  1 

What  a  bookseller  gave  for  the  copyright  of  a  play  at  this  period  is  unknown  ; 
but  we  have  sufficient  foundation,  that  of  the  bookseller's  Preface  to  the  quarto 
edition  of  our  poefs  Troilus  and  Cressida  in  1609,  for  asserting,  that  sixpence 
was  the  sale  price  of  a  play  when  published.  It  may  also  be  affirmed,  on  grounds 
of  equal  security,  that  forty  shillings  formed  the  customary  compliment  for  the 
flattery  of  a  dedication.  § 

To  these  notices  concerning  the  pecuniary  rewards  of  poets  and  performers, 
may  be  added  the  conjecture  of  Mr.  Malone,  that  Shakspeare,  *'  as  author,  actor, 
and  proprietor,  probably  received  from  the  theatre  about  two  hundred  pounds 
a  year." 

From  this  description  of  the  architecture,  economy,  and  usages  of  the  Shak- 
spearean  Stage,  it  must  be  evident,  how  trifling  were  the  obligations  of  our  great 
poet  to  the  adventitious  aid  of  scenery,  machinery,  and  decoration,  notwithstand- 
ing we  have  admitted  these  to  be  somewhat  more  elaborate  than  is  usually  allowed. 
The  Art  of  Acting,  however,  had,  during  the  same  period,  made  very  rapid  strides 
towards  perfection,  and  dramatic  action  and  expression,  therefore,  coadjutors  of 
infinitely  more  importance  than  the  most  splendid  scenical  apparatus,  exhibited, 
we  have  reason  to  believe,  powers  in  a  great  degree  competent  to  the  task  of  doing 
justice  to  the  imperishable  productions  of  this  unrivalled  bard  of  pity  and  of  terror. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

A  Brief  View  of  Dramatic  Poetry,  fVom  the  Birth  of  Shakspeare  to  the  Period  of  his  Commence- 
ment as  a  Writer  for  the  Stage,  about  the  Year  1590 ;  with  Critical  Notices  of  the  Dramatic  Poet& 
who  flourished  during  that  Interral. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  era  of  the  birth  of  Shakspeare  should  occur  in  almost 
intermediate  contact  with  those  periods  which  mark  the  first  appearance  of  what 
may  be  termed  legitimate  tragedy  and  comedy.  In  1^1-2,  was  exhibited  the 
tragedy  of  "  Ferrex  and  Porrex,"  written  by  Thomas  Norton,  and  Thomas  Sack- 
ville.  Lord  Buckhurst,  **  the  first  specimen,*'  observes  Mr.  Warton,  *'  in  our  lan^ 

*  In  DaTenaot'i  ^  Plaj-house  to  be  Let,"  occurs  the  following  passage : — 

^  There  is  an  old  tradition, 
That  in  the  times  of  mighty  Tamberiane, 
Of  conjuring  Faustus  and  the  Beauchamps  bold, 
You  poets  used  to  have  the  second  daj.*^ 

t  On  the  authority  of  Decker's  Prologue  to  one  of  his  comedies  entitled  ^  If  this  be  not  »  good  Flay  the 
Devfl's  in  V  1619  :- 

**  Not  caring,  so  he  gains 

A  cram'd  third  day.** 

%  *^  Master  R.G.,  would  it  not  make  you  blush — ^if  you  sold  Orlando  Furioso  to  the  queenes  players  for 
tweatynobles,  and  when  they  were  in  the  country,  sold  the  same  play  to  Ljord  Admirals  men,  for  as  much 
more  v*—^P^€fice  of  Coney-catching,  1593. 

J**  I  did  determine  not  to  have  dedicated  my  play  to  any  bod^,  because  forty  shillinp  I  eare  not  for ; 
above,  few  or  none  will  bestow  on  these  matters." — Dedication  ta**  A.  Woman's  a  Weathercock,"  a 
comedy  by  N.  Field,  1612. 
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guatire  of  an  licroic  tale  written  in  verse,  and  divided  into  acts  and  sceoeSt  tiid 
clothed  in  all  the  formalities  of  a  regular  tragedy  ;***  in  1504,  as  is  well  known, 
the  leading  object  of  our  work,  the  great  poet  of  nature,  was  bom ;  and,  in  1566, 
was  acted  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  under  the  quaint  titie  of  **  Gammer 
Gurton's  Needle,"  the  first  play,  remarks  Wright,  *<  that  looks  like  a  regular 
comedy.**  f 

Previous  to  the  exhibition  of  these  pieces,  the  public  had  been  Gonteoted  with 
Mysteries,  Moralities,  and  Interludes ;  the  first  of  these,  exclusively  occupied  by 
miracles  and  scriptural  narratives,  originated  with  the  ecclesiastics  so  far  back  as 
the  eleventh  century ;  the  second,  consisting  chiefly  of  allegorical  personification, 
seems  to  have  arisen  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  and  the  third, 
a  species  of  farce,  or,  as  Jonson  defines  them,  something  played  at  the  intervals 
of  festivity,  became  prevalent  during  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 

The  examples,  however,  which  were  now  furnished  by  Sackville  and  Still,  in 
the  production  of  ''Gorboduc,*'^!  and  **  Gammer  Gurton,'*  were  not  lost  upon 
their  age ;  and  to  the  ideas  of  legitimate  fable  emanating  from  these  sources,  are 
also  to  be  added  those  derived  from  the  now  frequent  custom  of  acting  plays  in 
the  schools  and  universities,  in  imitation  of  the  dramas  of  Plautus  asd  Terence. 
To  these  co-operating  causes  may  be  ascribed  the  numerous  tragedies  and  plays 
which  appeared  between  the  years  1566  and  1590,  principally  written  by  men 
who  had  been  educated  at  the  universities,  and  who,  in  the  serious  drama,  en- 
deavoured to  support  the  stately  and  declamatory  style  of  Gorboduc. 

It  is  to  this  period,  also,  that  we  must  refer  for  the  epoch  of  the  historical 
drama,  or,  what  were  called,  in  the  language  of  their  times.  Histories,  a  gradual 
improvement,  it  is  true,  on  the  allegorical  Dramatis  Persons  of  the  moralities, 
but  which,  in  the  interval  elapsing  between  1570  and  1590,  received  a  consistency 
and  form,  a  materiality  and  organisation,  which  only  required  the  animating 
fire  of  Shakspeare*s  muse  to  kindle  into  life  and  immortality. 

For  the  prevalence  and  popularity  of  this  species  of  play,  anterior  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  our  poet,  we  are  probably  indebted  to  the  publication  of  **  The  Mir^ 
rour  for  Magistrates,*'  a  poetical  miscellany,  of  which  four  editions  were  printed 
between  1564  and  1590,  and  where  the  most  remarkable  personages  in  English 
history  are  brought  forward  relating  the  story  of  their  own  disasters. 

Another  and  very  popular  species  of  dramatic  composition,  at  this  era,  may  he 
satisfactorily  deduced  from  the  strong  attachment  st|l|  existing  for  the  ancient 
moralities,  in  which  the  most  solemn  and  serioqs  subjects  were  often  blended 
with  the  lowest  scenes  of  farce  and  broad  humour ;  for  though  the  taste  of  the 
educated  part  of  the  public  was  chastened  and  improved  by  the  classical  tragedy 
of  Sackville,  and  by  the  translations  also  of  Gascoigne,  who,  in  1566,  presented 
liis  countrymen  with  **  Jocasta*'  from  Euripides,  and  *'  The  Supposes,**  a  regular 
comedy,  from  Arioslo,  yet  the  lower  orders  still  lingered  for  the  mingled  bufibonery 
of  their  old  stage,  and  tragi-comedy  became  necessary  to  catch  their  applause. 
This  apparently  heterogeneous  compound  was  long  the  most  fascinating  entertain- 
ment of  the  scenical  world  ;  nor  were  even  the  wildest  features  of  the  allegorical 
drama  unrepresented  ;  for  the  interlude  and,  subsequently,  the  masque  were  fre- 
quently lavish  in  the  creation  of  personages  equally  as  extravagant  and  grotesque 
as  any  which  the  fifteenth  century  had  dared  to  produce. 

To  this  enumeration  of  the  various  kinds  of  dramatic  poetry  with  preceded  the 
efforts  of  Shakspeare,  one  more,  of  a  very  singular  nature,  must  be  added,  the 
production  of  Richard  Tartelon,  the  celebrated  jester  and  comedian,  who,  prc^ 
vious  to  1589,  or  during  the  course  of  that  year,  exhibited  a  play  in  two  parts, 
( ailed  ''  The  Seven  Deadlie  Sins.*'  The  piece  itself  has  perished,  but  the  Piatt, 
or  groundwork,  of  the  Second  Part,  having  been  preserved,  we  find  that  the  pre-r 

*  Wartim'i  Hint,  of  EoglUh  Poetrj,  toI.  iii.  p.  365.  f  Vide  llistoria  HutrioDica. 

t  Hee  Ancient  British  Drama,  toI.  i  both  for  thitf  play  and  Gammer  Gurton  s  Needle,  as  edited  br  Sir 
>VaUerScolt.  ' 
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ceding  portion  had  been  occupied  in  exemplifying  the  sins  of  Pride,  Gluttony, 
Wrath,  and  Avarice,  while  Envy,  Sloth,  and  Lechery,  were  reserved  for  its  suc- 
cessor. The  plan  which  Tarleton  pursued,  in  illustrating  the  effects  of  these 
sins,  was  by  selecting  scenes  and  passages  from  the  plays  of  various  authors,  and 
combining  them  into  a  whole  by  the  connecting  medium  of  chorusses,  interlocu- 
tors, and  pantomimic  show.  Thus  the  Second  Part  is  composed  from  three  plays, 
namely,  Sackville's  **  Gorboduc,'*  and  two,  now  lost,  entitled  '*  Sardanapalus 
and  Tereus,"  while  the  moralisation  and  connection  are  introduced  and  suppported 
by  alternate  monologues  in  the  persons  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  and  Lidgate,  the  monk 
of  Bury.  This  curious  specimen  of  scenic  exhibition  may  not  unaptly  receive  the 
appellation  of  the  Composite  Drama. 

After  this  short  general  sketch  of  the  progress  of  dramatic  poetry  from  1564 
to  1591,  it  will  be  necessary  to  descend  to  some  particular  criticism  on  the  chief 
productions  which  graced  the  stage  during  this  interval;  an  attempt  which  we 
shall  conduct  chronologically,  under  the  names  of  their  respective  authors. 

1.  Sacktille,  Thomas.  Though  the  tragedy  of  Sackville  was  exhibited  before 
Queen  Elizabeth  at  Whitehall,  on  the  18th  of  January,  1561-2,  it  did  not  reach 
the  press  until  1565,  when  a  spurious  edition  was  published  under  the  title  of 
*'The  Tragedie  of  Gorboduc."  This  piracy  brought  forth  a  legitimate  copy  in 
1571,  from  the  press  of  John  Daye,  which  was  now  called  ^'The  Tragedie  of 
Ferrex  and  Porrex ; "  but  the  nomenclature  was  again  altered  in  a  third  edition 
printed  for  Edward  Aide,  in  1590,  re-assuming  its  first  and  more  popular  deno- 
mination of  **  The  Tragedie  of  Gorboduc." 

The  first  and  third  editions  inform  us  in  their  title-pages,  that  ^'  three  acts  were 
written  by  ThomasNorton,and  the  two  last  by  Thomas  Sackville,"  a  co-partnership 
which,  but  for  this  intimation,  would  not  have  been  suspected,  for  the  whole  has 
the  appearance,  both  in  matter  and  style,  of  having  issued  from  one  and  the 
same  pen. 

If  the  mechanism  of  this  play,  which  Warton  justly  calls  the  ^'  first  genuine 
English  Tragedy,*'  approximate  in  the  minor  parts  of  its  construction  to  a  classical 
type,  being  regularly  divided  into  acts  and  scenes,  with  a  chorus  of  British  sages 
closing  every  act  save  the  last,  yet  does  it  evince,  in  many  other  respects,  the 
infancy  of  dramatic  art  in  this  country.  Every  act  is  preceded  by  an  elaborate 
Dumb  Show,  allegorically  depicting  the  business  of  the  immediately  succceeding 
scenes,  a  resource,  the  crude  nature  of  which  sufficiently  points  out  the  stage  of 
poetry  that  gave  it  birth.  Nor  is  the  conduct  of  the  fable  less  inconsistent  with 
the  exterior  formalities  of  the  piece,  the  unities  of  time  and  place  being  openly 
violated,  and  the  chronological  detail  of  history^  or  rather  of  the  fabulous  annals 
of  the  age,  closely  followed.  The  plot,  too,  is  sterile  and  uninteresting,  and  the 
passions  are  touched  with  a  feeble  and  inefiective  hand. 

The  great  merit,  indeed,  of  Gorboduc,  is  in  its  styleand  versification,  in  its  moral 
and  political  wisdom,  qualities  which  recommended  it  to  the  notice  and  enco- 
mium of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who  tells  us,  that  ^^  Gorboduc  is  full  of  stately  speeches, 
and  well  sounding  phrases,  climbing  to  the  height  of  Seneca  his  style,  and  as 
full  of  notable  morality,  which  it  doth  most  delightfully  teach."*  Declamation 
and  morality,  however,  are  not  the  essentials  of  tragedy;  the  first,  indeed,  is  a 
positive  fauU,  and  the  second  should  only  be  the  result  of  the  struggle  and  collision 
of  the  passions.  We  must,  therefore,  limit  the  beneficial  example  of  Sackville 
to  purity  and  perspicuity  of  diction,  to  skill  in  the  structure  of  his  numbers,  and 
to  truth  and  dignity  of  sentiment.  If  to  these  virtues  of  composition,  though 
occasionally  encumbered  by  a  too  unbending  rigidity  of  style,  his  contemporaries 
had  paid  due  attention,  we  should  have  escaped  that  torrent  of  tumor  and  bombast 
which,  shortly  afterwards,  inundated  the  dramatic  world,  and  which  continued 

*^  Defence  of  Poei»ie,  p.  561,  562.— Vide  Countera  of  Pembroke's  Arcadia,  Colio  7th  edit.  1629 
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to  disgrace  the  national  taste  during  the  whole  period  to  which  this  chapter  is 
confined. 

2.  Edwabds,  Richabd.  This  poet,  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
chapalt  and  master  of  the  children  there,  was  the  author  of  two  plays»  under 
the  titles  of  *'  Damon  and  Pithias,*'  and  **  Palamon  and  Arcite.*'  The  former  of 
these  was  acted  before  the  Queen,  at  court,  in  1M2,  and  flrst  published  in  1571, 
by  Richard  Jones,  who  terms  it  '^  The  excellent  comedie  of  two  the  moste 
faithfullest  freendes  Damon  and  Pithias ;  '*  it  is  an  early  specimen  of  tragMomedy, 
and  written  in  rhyme,  the  inferior  characters  exhibiting  a  vein  of  coarse  humour, 
and  the  more  elevated,  some  touches  of  pathos,  which  the  story,  indeed,  could 
scarcely  fail  to  elicit,  and  some  faint  attempts  at  discrimination  of  character. 
The  versification  is  singular,  consisting  generally  of  couplets  of  twdve  syllables, 
but  frequently  intermixed  with  lines  varying  upwards  from  this  number,  even  as 
far  as  eighteen.  *'  Palanion  and  Arcite, '  which  was  considered  as  far  surpassing 
his  flrst  drama,  had  the  honour  also  of  being  performed  before  Elizabeth,  at 
Christ-Church  Hall,  Oxford,  in  1566;  it  is  likewise  termed  a  comedy,  and  is  said 
to  have  gratified  Her  Majesty  so  highly,  that,  sending  for  the  author,  after  the 
play  was  finished,  she  greatly  commended  his  talents,  thanked  him  for  the  enter- 
tainment which  his  muse  had  aObrded  her,  and  proniised  to  befriend  him  more 
substantially  hereafter,  an  intention,  however,  wiiich  was  frustrated  by  the  death 
of  the  poet  during  the  course  of  that  very  year. 

Edwards  appears  to  have  been  very  popular,  and  highly  estimated  as  a  writer. 
Puttenham  has  classed  him  with  those  who  **  deserve  the  highest  price  for  eomedy 
and  interlude,**  and  Thomas  Twine  calls  him,  in  an  epitaph  on  his  death, 

—  "The  flowre  of  aU  oar  readnie, 
And  PlMniix  of  our  age," 

assigning  him  immortality  expressly  on  account  of  his  dramatic  productions.* 

3.  Still,  John,  a  prelate  to^whom  is  ascribed,  upon  pretty  good  foundation, 
the  first  genuine  comedy  in  our  language.  He  was  Master  of  Arts  of  Chrisfs 
College,  Cambridge,  at  the  period  of  producing  *'  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle,*' 
and  subsequently  became  rector  of  Hadleigh,  in  the  county  of  SulTolk,  archdeacon 
of  Sudbury,  master  of  St.  John's  and  Trinity  Colleges,  and  lastly  bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells. 

'^  Gammer  Gurton*s  Needle,*'  which,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  had  been 
first  acted  in  1566,  was  committed  to  the  press  in  1575,  under  the  following 
title : — *'  A  ryght  pithy,  pleasant,  and  merie  Comedy,  intytuled  Gammer  Gurton*s 
Nedle ;  played  on  the  stage  not  longe  ago  in  Christes  CoHcdge,  in  Cambridge. 
Made  by  Mr.  S.  master  of  art.  Imprented  at  London  in  Fleetestreat,  beneth  the 
Conduit,  at  the  signe  of  S.  John  Evangelest,  by  Thomas  Colwell.** 

The  humour  of  this  curious  old  drama,  which  is  written  in  rhyme,  is  broad, 
familiar,  and  grotesque;  the  characters  are  sketched  with  a  strong,  though  coarse, 
outline,  and  are  to  the  last  consistently  supported.  The  language,  and  many  of 
the  incidents,  are  gross  and  indelicate;  but  these,  and  numerous  allusions  to  ob- 
solete customs,  mark  the  manners  of  the  times,  when  the  most  learned  and  po- 
lished of  the  land,  the  inmates  of  an  University,  could  listen  with  delight  to  dia- 
logue often  tinctured  with  the  lowest  filth  and  abuse.  It  must  be  confessed, 
however,  that  this  play,  with  all  its  faults,  has  an  interest  which  many  of  its  im- 
mediate, and  more  pretending  successors,  have  failed  to  attain.  It  is  evidently 
the  production  of  a  man  of  talents  and  observation,  and  the  second  act  opens  with 
a  drinking  song,  valuable  alike  for  its  humour,  and  the  ease  and  spirit  of  its  ver- 
jsification. 

4.  Gascoignb,  George.    At  the  very  period  when  Still  produced  his  comedy 

*  Chalmen'i  Englith  PoeU,  toI.  ii.    TurberTille'i  Poems,  p.  690. 
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in  rhyme,  Gascoigne  presented  the  public  with  a  specimen  of  the  same  species  of 
drama  in  prose.  This  is  a  translation  from  the  Italian  entitled,  **  The  Supposes. 
A  comedie  written  in  the  Italian  tongue  by  Ariosto,  Englished  by  George  Gas^ 
coigne  of  Graies-inn,  esquire,  and  there  presented,  1566." 

**  The  dialogue  of  this  comedy,"  observes  Warton,  **  is  supported  with  much 
ease  and  spirit,  and  has  often  the  air  of  a  modern  conversation.  As  Gascoigne 
-was  the  first  who  exhibited  on  our  stage  a  story  from  Euripides,  so  in  this  play  he 
is  the  first  that  produced  an  English  comedy  in  prose." 

The  translation  from  the  '*  Phoenisffi  of"  Euripides,  or,  as  Gascoigne  termed  it, 
*^  Jocasta,"  was  acted  in  the  refectory  of  Gray*s  Inn,  in  the  same  year  with  the 
**  Supposes."  It  was  the  joint  production  of  our  poet  and  his  friend  Francis 
Kinwelmersh,  the  first  and  fourth  acts  being  written  by  the  latter  bard.  Jocasta 
is  more  a  paraphrase  than  a  translation,  and  occasionally  aspires  to  the  honours 
of  original  composition,  new  odes  being  sometimes  substituted  for  those  of  the 
Greek  chorus.  The  dialogue  of  this  play  is  given  in  blank  verse,  forming  one  of 
the  earliest  specimens  of  this  measure,  and,  like  Gorboduc,  each  act  is  preceded  by 
a  dumb  show,  and  closed  by  a  long  ode,  in  the  composition  of  which,  both  Gas- 
coigne  and  his  coadjutor  have  evinced  considerable  lyric  powers. 

Shakspeare  seems  to  have  been  indebted  to  the  Supposes  of  Gascoigne  for  the 
name  of  Petruchio,  in  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  and  for  the  incident  which 
closes  the  second  scene  of  the  fourth  act  of  that  play. 

5.  Wager,  Lewis,  the  author  of  an  Interlude,  called  **  Mary  Magdalen,  Her 
Life  and  Repentance,"  1567,  4to.  This,  like  most  of  the  interludes  of  the  same 
age,  required,  as  we  are  told  in  the  title-page,  only  four  persons  for  its  perfor- 
mance. The  subject,  which  is  taken  from  the  seventh  chapter  of  St.  Luke,  had 
been  a  favourite  with  the  writers  of  the  ancient  Mysteries,  of  which  pieces  one, 
written  in  1512,  is  still  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 

6.  WiLMOT,  Robert,  a  student  of  the  Inner  Temple,  the  publisher,  and  one  of 
the  writers  of  an  old  tragedy,  intitled  ^^Tancred  and  Gismund,  or  Gismonde  of  Sa- 
lerno," the  composition  of  not  less  than  five  Templers,  and  performed  before  Eli- 
zabeth in  1568.  Each  of  these  gentlemen,  says  Warton,  ^'  seems  to  have  taken 
an  act.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  is  **  Composuit  Chr.  Hatton,"  or  Sir  Christo- 
pher Hatton,  undoubtedly  the  same  that  was  afterwards  exalted  by  the  Queen  to 
the  office  of  lord  keeper  for  his  agility  in  dancing.*' 

Wilmot,  who  is  mentioned  with  approbation  in  Webbe*s  ''  Discourse  of  English 
Poetrie,"  corrected  and  improved,  many  years  after  the  first  composition,  the 
united  labours  of  himself  and  his  brother  Templers,  printing  them  with  the  fol- 
lowing title:  "  The  Tragedie  of  Tancred  and  Gismond.  Compiled  by  the  Gen- 
tlemen of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  by  them  presented  before  Her  Majestie.  Newly 
revived  and  polished  according  to  the  decorum  of  these  daies.  By  R.  W.  London. 
Printed  by  Thomas  Scarlet,  and  are  to  be  soldo  by  E.  C.  R.  Robinson.     1592." 

In  a  dedication  to  his  fellow-students,  the  editor  incidentally  fixes  the  era  of  the 
first  production  of  his  drama : 

"  1  am  DOW  bold  to  present  OismuDd  to  your  sights,  and  unto  yoiir's  only,  for  therefore 
bave  1  conjured  her  by  the  love  that  hath  been  these  twenty-four  years  belwiit  us,  that  she  wax 
not  so  proud  of  her  fresh  painling,  to  straggle  in  her  plumes  abroad,  but  to  contain  herself 
within  the  walls  of  your  house;  so  am  1  sure  she  shall  be  safe  from  the  tragedian  tyrants  of 
our  time,  who  are  not  ashamed  to  affirm  that  there  can  no  amorous  poem  fayour  of  any  sharps 
nest  of  wit,  unless  it  be  seasoned  with  scurrilous  words." 

From  a  fragment  of  this  play  as  originally  written,  and  inserted  in  the  Censura 
Literaria,  it  appears  to  have  been  composed  in  alternate  rhyme,  and,  we  may  add, 
displays  both  simplicity  in  its  diction,  and  pathos  in  its  sentiment.  An  imperfect 
copy  of  Wilmot's  revision,  and  perhaps  the  only  one  in  existence,  is  in  the  Garrick 
Collection, 

7.  Garter,  Thomas.     To  (his  person  has  been  ascribed  by  Coxetcr,  **  Tho 
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Commody  of  the  moste  yertuous  and  godl je  Susanna  ;*'  it  was  entered  on  the  Sta- 
tioners' books  in  1568,  and  probably  first  performed  about  that  period ;  Its  being 
in  black  letter,  in  metre,  and  not  divided  into  acts,  are  certainly  strong  indications 
of  its  antiquity.     It  was  reprinted  in  4to,  1578. 

8.  PnESTozi,  Thomas,  was  master  of  arta,  and  fellow  of  King*s  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  afterwards  doctor  of  laws,  an  master  of  Trinity-Hall.  Taking  a  part 
in  the  performance  of  John  Ritwise's  Latin  tragedy  of  **  Dido,*'  got  up  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  the  Queen  when  she  visited  Cambridge  in  1564,  Her  Majesty  was 
so  delighted  with  the  grace  and  spirit  of  his  acting,  that  she  conferred  upon  him 
a  pension  of  twenty  pounds  a  year,  being  rather  more  than  a  shilling  a  day ;  a 
transaction  which  Mr.  Steevens  conceives  to  have  been  ridiculed  by  Shakspearein 
his  Hidsummer-Nighfs  Dream,  where  Flute,  on  the  absence  of  Bottom,  eidaims, 
*'  0  sweet  bully  Bottom  I  Thus  hath  he  lost  sixpence  a-<lay  during  his  life;  he 
could  not  have  'scaped  sixpence  a-day :  and  the  duke  had  not  given  him  sixpence 
a-day  for  playing  Pyramus,  Til  be  hanged;  he  would  have  deserved  it:  sixpence 
«-day,  in  Pyramus,  or  nothing."  —  Act  iv.  sc.  2. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  sly  allusion  which  Preston  experienced  from  the  pen  of 
Shakspeare.  Langbaine,  Theobald,  and  Farmer  consider  the  following  speech  of 
Falstaff  as  referring  to  a  production  of  this  writer:  — '*  Give  me  a  cup  of  sack,** 
says  the  Knight,  '*  to  make  mine  eyes  look  red,  that  it  may  be  thought  I  have 
wept;  for  I  must  speak  in  passion,  and  I  will  do  it  in  king  Gambyses'  vein." 

The  play  satirised  under  the  name  of  this  monarch,  is  entitled,  **  A  Lamentable 
Tragedy,  mixed  ful  of  pleasant  Mirth,  conteyning  the  Lifeof  Camblses,  King  of 
Percia,  from  the  beginning  of  his  Kingdome  unto  his  Death,  his  one  good  deed  of 
execution;  after  that  many  wicked  deeds,  and  tirannous  murders  committed  by 
and  tlirough  him;  and  last  of  all,  his  odious  Death,  by  God's  justice  appointed. 
Don  in  such  order  as  foUoweth,  by  Thomas  Preston,"  Imprinted  at  London,  bf 
EdwardeAlide.    4to.  B.l. 

This  curious  drama,  which  was  written  and  published  about  ld70,  being  in  fiie 
old  metre,  a  species  of  ballad  stanza,  the  allusion  in  Shakspeare  must  have  been 
rather  to  the  effect,  than  to  the  form,  of  King  Cambyses*  vein,  perhaps  referring 
solely,  as  Dr.  Farmer  observes,  to  the  following  marginal  direction, — *^  At  this 
tale  tolde,  let  the  queen  weep." 

From  the  Division  of  the  Parts,  as  given  by  Mr.  Beloe,  this  very  scarce  tragi- 
comedy seems  to  have  been  partly  allegorical,  and,  from  the  specimen  produced 
in  the  Biographia  Dramatica,  to  have  justly  merited  the  ridicule  which  it  was  its 
fate  to  excite/ 

9.  Wapil,  Gborge,  the  author  of  a  play  called  ^'Tide  Tarrieth  for  No  Man. 
A  most  pleasaunte  |and  merry  [Gomedie,  ryght  pithy  and  fuUe  of  delighte."  It 
was  entered  on  the  Stationers*  books  in  October,  1576,  and  reprinted  in  1611, 
4to.  B.  I.  This  drama  appears  to  be  irrecoverably  lost,  as  we  can  And  no  trace 
of  it,  save  the  title. 

10.  Lt  PTON,  Thomas.  Of  this  writer  nothing  more  is  known,  than  that  he 
wrote  one  play,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Collection  of  Mr.  Garrick,  and  under 
the  appellation  of  '^  A  Moral  and  Pitieful  Comedie,  entitled  All  for  Money.  Plainly 
representing  the  Manners  of  Men  and  Fashion  of  the  World  nowe  adaies.  Com- 
piled by  T.  Lupton.  At  London,  printed  by  Roger  Warde  and  Richard  Mundee, 
dwelling  at  Temple  Barre.  Anno  1578."  It  is  written  in  rhyme,  printed  in 
black  letter,  the  pages  unnumbered,  and  the  style  very  antique  and  peculiar. 
The  characters  are  altogether  figurative  and  allegorical,  and  form  one  of  the  mo^t 
grotesque  examples  of  Dramatis  Persons  extant.  We  have  "  Learning  with 
Money,  Learning  without  Money,  Money  without  Learning,  and  Neither  Money 
nor  Learning;"  we  have  also  '^Mischievous  Helpe,  Pleasure,  Prest  for  Pleasure, 
Sinne,  Swift  to  Sinne,  Damnation,  Satan,  Pride,  and  Gluttonie;*'   again,  **Gre- 

*  Vide  Bdoc's  Anecdote*  of  Literature,  toI.  i.  p-  383. 
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goria  Graceless,  William  with  the  two  Wives,  8t.  Laurence,  Mother  Crooke, 
Judas,  Dives,  and  Godly  Admonition,"  etc.  etc.  Like  many  other  dramatic  pieces 
of  the  same  age,  it  is  evidently  the  oiTspring  of  the  old  Moralities,  an  attachment 
to  which  continued  to  linger  among  the  lower  classes  for  many  subsequent  years. 

11.  Whetstone,  George.  To  this  bard,  more  remarkable  for  his  miscel- 
laneous than  his  dramatic  poetry,  we  are  indebted  for  one  play,  viz.  *'The 
right  excellent  and  famous  Historic  of  Promos  and  Cassandra.  Devided  into  two 
Commicall  Discoures."    4to.  B.  1.  1578. 

An  extrinsic  importance  affixing  itself  to  this  production,  in  consequence  of  its 
having  furnished  Shakspeare  with  several  hints  for  his  Measure  for  Measure,  has 
occasioned  its  re-publication.*  *^The  curious  reader,"  remarks  Mr.  Steevens, 
''will  find  that  this  old  play  exhibits  an  almost  complete  embryo  of  Measure  for 
Measure;  yet  the  hints  on  which  it  is  formed  are  so  slight,  that  it  is  nearly  as 
impossible  to  detect  them,  as  it  is  to  point  out  in  the  acorn  the  future  ramifications 
of  the  oak." 

The  fable  of  Promos  and  Cassandra  furnishes  little  interest,  in  the  hands  of 
Whetstone;  nor  are  the  diction  and  versification  such  as  can  claim  even  the 
award  of  mediocrity.  It  is  chiefly  written  in  alternate  rhyme,  with  no  pathos 
in  its  serious,  and  with  feeble  eflbrts  at  humour  in  its  comic,  parts. 

12.  Wood,  Nathaniel,  a  clergyman  of  the  city  of  Norwich,  and  only  known 
as  the  producer  of  **  An  excellent  New  Comedie,  entitled.  The  Conflict  of  Con- 
science, contayninge  a  most  lamentable  example  of  the  doleful  desperation  of  a 
miserable  wordlinge,  termed  by  the  name  of  Philologus,  who  forsooke  the  trueth 
of  God*s  Gospel  for  feare  of  the  losse  of  life  and  worldly  goods."  4to,  1581. 
This  is  another  of  the  numerous  spawn  which  issued  from  the  ancient  Mysteries 
and  Moralities;  the  Dramatis  Personae,  consisting  of  a  strange  medley  of  per- 
sonified vices  and  real  characters,  are  divided  into  six  parts,  ''  most  convenient," 
says  the  author,  ''  for  such  as  be  disposed  either  to  shew  this  Comedie  in  private 
houses  or  otherwise."    It  is  in  the  Garrick  Collection,  and  very  rare. 

13.  Peele,  George,  the  first  of  a  train  of  play-wrights,  who  made  a  con- 
spicuous figure  just  previous  to  the  commencement,  and  during  the  earlier  years, 
of  Shakspeare*s  dramatic  career.  Educated  at  the  University  of  Oxford,  where  he 
took  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  1579,  Peele  shortly  afterwards  removed  to 
London,  and  became  the  city  poet,  and  a  conductor  of  the  pageants.  His  dra- 
matic talents,  like  those  which  he  exhibited  in  miscellaneous  poetry,  have  been 
rated  too  high;  the  latter,  notwithstanding  Nash  terms  him  'Uhe  chief  supporter 
of  pleasance,  the  atlas  of  poetrie,  and  primus  verborum  artifexy*  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  or  three  pastoral  pieces,  seldom  attain  mediocrity;  and  the  former, 
though  Wood  has  told  us  that  *'  his  plays  were  not  only  often  acted  with  great 
applause  in  his  life-time,  but  did  also  endure  reading,  with  due  commendation, 
many  years  after  his  death,"  are  now,  and  perhaps  not  undeservedly,  held  in 
little  estimation.  The  piece  which  entitles  him  to  notice  in  this  chapter  was 
printed  in  1584,  under  the  appellation  of  The  Arraignment  of  Paris ;  it  is  a  pastoral 
drama,  which  was  performed  before  the  Queen,  by  the  children  of  her  chapel, 
and  has  had  the  honour  of  being  attributed,  though  without  any  foundation,  to 
the  muse  of  Shakspeare.  Peele,  who  is  supposed  to  have  died  about  1597, 
produced  four  additional  plays,  namely.  '* Edward  the  First,"  4to,  1593;  *'The 
Old  Wive's  Tale,"  4to,  1595;  **King  David  and  Fair  Bethsabe,"  published  after 
his  death  in  1599,  and  '^  The  Turkish  Mahomet  and  Hyron  the  Fair  Greek," 
which  was  never  printed,  and  is  now  lost.  From  this  unpublished  play  Shak- 
speare has  taken  a  passage  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Pistol,  who,  in  refer- 
ence to  Doll  Tearsheet,  calls  out.  Have  we  not  H|ren  here?  a  quotation  which 
is  to  be  detected  in  several  other  plays,  Hiren,  as  we  find,  from  one  of  our  author's 

*  Among  **  Six  Old  Plays,  on  which  Shakspeare  founded  his  Measure  for  Measure,  Comedj  of  Errors,** 
Ike.  &c  ;  reprinted  from  the  original  editions,  3  toIs.  8to.  1779. 
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tracts,  named  ^^The  Merie  Conceited  Jesta  of  George  Peele/*  bdog  aynooyiiioiis 
with  the  word  courtezan.  Theae  alluaionay  however,  mark  the  popularity  of  Oe 
piece,  and  his  contemporary  Robert  Greene  classes  him  with  Marlowe  and  Lodge, 
**  no  less  deserving,"  he  remarks,  'Mn  some  things  rarer,  in  notbiDg  inferior.*' 
From  the  specimens,  however,  which  we  possess  of  his  dramatic  genius,  the 
opinion  of  Greene  will  not  readily  meet  with  a  modern  assent ;  the  pastoral  and 
descriptive  parts  of  his  plays  are  the  best,  which  are  often  clothed  in  sweet  aod 
flowing  verse;  but,  as  dramas,  they  are  nerveless,  passionless,  andtheralMe 
inefiective  in  point  of  character. 

14.  Lilly,  John.  This  once  courtly  author,  whom  we  have  had  occasion  to 
censure  for  his  affected  innovation,  and  stilted  elegance  in  prose  composltloa, 
was,  says  Phillips,  *^a  writer  of  several  old-fashioned  Comedies  and  Tragedies, 
which  have  been  printed  together  in  a  volume,  and  might  perhapa,  when  time 
was,  be  in  very  good  request.'* 

The  dramas  here  alluded  to,  but  of  which  Phillips  has  given  a  defective  and 
incorrect  enumeration. 


1.  Alexander  and  Campaspe,  1584,  41o.  Tragl-comedj. — a.  Sappho  and  Pbaon,  ISSi, 
ate.  Comedy.— a.  Endimion,  1501.  4to.  Comedy.— 4.  Galatea,  1509,  4to.  Conedj.-^ 
5.  Mydas,  1502,  4lo.  Comedy.— 6.  MoUier  Bomble,  1504,  4lo.  Comedy.^7.  The  Vfoman 
in  the  Moon.  1507,  4to.  Comedy.— 8.  The  Maid  her  Metamorphotb,  1600. — 0.  Lore  hh 
Metamorphoiis,  1601,  4to.     Pastoral. 

The  volume  mentioned  by  Phillips  was  published  by  Edward  Blount  in  1692, 
containing  six  of  these  pieces,  to  which  he  has  affixed  the  title  of  **  Size  Court 
Comedies." 

Notwithstanding  the  encomia  of  Mr.  Blount,  the  genius  of  this  **  insufferable 
Elizabethan  coxcomb,**  as  he  has  been  not  unaptly  called,  was  by  no  means  cal- 
culated for  dramatic  effect.  Epigrammatic  wit,  forced  conceits,  and  pedantic  allu- 
sion, are  such  bad  substitutes  for  character  and  humour,  that  we  cannot  wonder 
if  fatigue  or  insipidity  should  be  the  result  of  their  employment.  Campaspe  has 
little  interest,  and  no  unity  in  its  fable,  and  though  termed  a  tragi-comc^y,  is 
written  in  prose ;  Sappho  and  Phaon  has  some  beautiful  passages,  but  is  generally 
quaint  and  unnatural;  Endimion  has  scarcely  any  thing  to  recommend  it;  anil 
disgusts  by  its  gross  and  fulsome  flattery  of  Elizabeth ;  Galatea  displays  some 
luxuriant  imagery,  and  Phillida  and  Galatea  are  not  bad  copies  from  the  Iphis  and 
lanthe  of  Ovid ;  Mydas  is  partly  a  political  production,  and  though  void  of  io-- 
terest,  has  more  simplicity  and  purity  both  of  thought  and  diction  than  is  usual 
with  this  writer;  Mother  Bombie  is  altogether  worthless  in  a  dramatic  light;  The 
Woman  in  the  Moon  is  little  better ;  The  Maid  her  Metamorphosis,  the  greater 
part  of  which  is  in  verse,  is  one  of  the  author's  experiments  for  the  reflnement  of 
our  language,— an  attempt  which,  if  any  where  more  peculiarly  absurd,  must  be 
pronounced  to  be  so  on  the  stage ;  Love  his  Metamormophosis,  of  which  the  very 
title-page  pronounces  its  condemnation,  being  designated  as  **  A  Wittie  and  Courtly 
Pastoral."  * 

Though  only  two  or  three  of  Lilly's  earlier  dramas  fall  within  the  period  allotted 
to  this  chapter,  yet,  in  order  to  prevent  a  tiresome  repetition  of  the  subject,  we 
have  here  enumerated  the  whole  of  his  comedies ;  a  plan  that  we  shall  pursue 
with  regard  to  the  remaining  poets  of  this  era. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  remark,  that  we  must  not  estimate  the  poetical  talents  of 
Lilly  from  his  failure  as  a  dramatist ;  for  in  the  Lyric  department  he  has  shown 
very  superior  abilities,  whether  we  consider  the  freedom  and  melody  of  his  ver- 
sification, or  the  fancy  and  sentiment  which  he  displays.  His  plays  abound  with 
songs  alike  admirable  for  their  beauty,  sweetness,  and  polish.f 

*  For  thete  plajn.  the  reader  may  cnnvult  Dodsley'i  Old  PIowm,  1790 ;  Hawkiot*t  Origim  qf  ikt  Emgiiik 
Drama;  AncUni  BritUh  Drama  apud  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  aodold  Playa,  voli.  1  and  3.  8to.  1814 . 
t  Numerous spccimeMofthcte Songs, incase  the  dranas  arc  not  M  band,  will  be  fouod  in  EOisU 
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Lilly,  who  had  received  an  excellent  classical  education,  and  was  a  member  of 
both  the  Universities,  died  about  the  year  1600. 

15.  HiGHEs,  Thomas,  the  author  of  a  singular  old  play,  entitled  ^*  The  Mis- 
fortunes of  Arthur  (Uther  Pendragon's  sonne)  reduced  into  tragical  notes  by 
Thomas  Hughes,  one  of  the  Societie  of  Graye*s  Inne.**  12mo,  1587. 

In  conformity  with  some  prior  examples,  this  production  has  an  argument,  a 
dumb  show,  and  a  chorus  tq  each  act;  '*  it  is  beautifully  printed  in  the  black  let- 
ter,** observes  the  editor  of  the  Biographia  Dramatica,  *^  and  has  many  cancels 
consisting  of  single  words,  half  lines,  and  entire  speeches ;  these  were  reprinted 
and  pasted  over  the  cancelled  passages  ;  a  practice,  I  believe,  very  rarely  seen.*' 
Arthur  was  performed  before  the  Queen  at  Greenwich,  on  the  28th  of  February, 
and  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  her  reign,  and  exhibits  in  its  title-page  a  remarkable 
proof  of  the  license  which  actors  at  that  time  took  in  curtailing  or  enlarging  the 
composition  of  the  original  author,  informing  us  that  the  play  ^'was  setdowne 
as  it  passed  from  under  his  (the  poefs)  hands,  and  as  it  was  presented,  excepting 
certain  words  and  lines,  where  some  of  the  actors  either  helped  their  memories  by 
brief  omission,  or  fitted  their  acting  by  alteration.**  The  writer  appears  to  have 
been  familiar  with  the  Roman  classics,  but  the  rarity  of  his  piece  is  much  greater 
than  its  merit/ 

16.  Ktd,  Thomas,  to  whom  has  been  ascribed  four  plays,  viz.  **  Jeronimo;** 
**  The  Spanish  Tragedy  ;**  Solyman  and  Perseda,'*  and  '♦Cornelia.**  Of  these 
the  first,  which  appeared  on  the  stage  about  the  year  1588,  seems  to  have  been 
given  to  Kyd,  in  consequence  of  his  resuming  the  name  and  story  in  bis  Spanish 
tragedy;  it  is  a  short  piece  not  divided  into  acts  and  scenes,  of  little  value,  and 
was  printed  in  1605,  under  the  title  of  ♦♦  The  First  Part  of  Jeronimo.  With  the 
Warres  of  Portugal,  and  the  Life  and  Death  of  Don  Andrea."  4to. 

**•  The  Spanish  Tragedy,  or,  Hieronimo  is  mad  again.  Containing  the  lamentable 
end  of  Don  Horatio  and  Belimperia.  With  the  pitifuU  Death  of  Hieronimo,**  is 
supposed  to  have  been  first  acted  in  1588,  or  1589,  immediately  following  up  the 
elder  Jeronimo  which  had  been  well  received. 

Though  this  drama  was  an  incessant  object  of  ridicideto  the  contemporaries 
and  immediate  successors  of  its  author,  it  nevertheless  acquired  gteat  popularity, 
and  long  maintained  possession  of  the  stage.  The  consequence  of  this  partiality 
was  shown  in  a  perversion  of  the  public  taste,  for  nothing  can  exceed  the  bom- 
bast and  puerilities  of  this  play  and  of  those  to  which  it  gave  almost  instant  liirth . 
Kyd,  in  fact,  whilst  aspiring  to  the  delineation  of  the  most  tremendous  incidents, 
and  the  most  uncontrolled  passions,  seems  totally  unconscious  of  his  own  imbe- 
cility ;  and  the  result,  therefore,  has  usually  been,  either  unquahfied  horror,  un- 
mitigated disgust,  or  the  most  ludicrous  emotion.  There  is  neither  symmetry, 
consistency,  nor  humanity  in  the  characters  ;  they  are  beings  not  of  this  world, 
and  the  finest  parts  of  the  play,  which  occur  in  the  fourth  act,  possess  a  tone  of 
sorrow  altogether  wild  and  preternatural.     The  catastrophe  is  absurdly  horrible. 

Such  were  the  attractions,  however,  of  this  sanguinary  tragedy,  that  Ben  Jon- 
son,  who,  according  to  Decker,  originally  performed  the  character  of  Jeronimo, 
was  employed  by  Mr.  Henslow,  in  1602,  to  give  it  a  fresh  claim  on  curiosity  by 
his  additions. 

'*  The  Tragedie  of  Solyman  and  Perseda,  wherein  is  laide  open  Love*s  Con-* 
stancy,  Fortune*s  Inconstancy,  and  Death's  Triumphs,**  is  conjectured  by  Mr. 
Hawkins  to  have  been  the  production  of  Kyd.  Like  Jeronimo,  it  is  not  divided 
into  acts,  and  was  entered  on  the  Stationers*  books  in  the  same  year  with  the 
Spanish  Tragedy,  a  circumstance  which  leads  us  to  suppose,  that  its  date  of  per- 
formance was  nearly  contemporary  with  that  production.     Its  style  and  manner. 


Specimeoa  of  the  Early  Englivh  Poetai,  vol.  ii ;  and  in  Beloc'ii  Anecdote*  of  Literature  and  Scarce  Books, 

\ol.  ii. 
^  See  a  further  account  of  this  play,  and  a  ipccimen  of  the  chorus,  in  Beloe'tf  Anecdotes,  ? ol.  i.  p.  386. 
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too»  are  such  as  aasimilate  it  to  the  peculiar  genius  which  breathes  fluough  the 
undisputed  writings  of  the  tragedian  to  whom  it  has  been  ascribed. 

**  Cornelia,"  thus  named  when  first  published  in  4t09  1694,  but  reprinted  in 
1695,  under  the  enlarged  title  of  *^  Pompey  the  Great  his  Fair  (kimelia's  Tra- 
gedy, effected  by  her  Father  and  Husband's  Downcast,  Death,  and  Fortone,**  4to. 
This  play  being  merely  a  translation  from  the  French  of  Gamier,  and  oonse- 
quentiy  an  imitation  of  the  ancients  through  a  third  or  fourth  medium,  requites 
Utde  notice.  The  dialogue  is  in  blank  verse,  and  the  clumises  in  Tarioiu  lyric 
metres.* 

Kyd  died,  oppressed  by  poverty,  about  the  year  1696. 

17.  Mailowb,  CHmisTonnE,  as  an  author,  an  object  of  great  adoiiration  and 
encomium  in  his  own  times,  and,  of  all  the  dranutic  poets  who  preceded  Shak- 
apeare,  certainly  the  one  who  possessed  the  most  genius.  He  was  egTegiously 
misled,  however,  by  bad  models,  and  his  want  of  taste  has  condemned  him,  as  a 
writer  for  the  stage,  to  an  obscurity  from  which  he  is  not  likely  to  emerge. 

This  **  famous  gracer  of  tragedians,'*  as  he  is  termed  by  Greene,  in  his  Groats- 
worth  of  Wit,  produced  eight  plays : — 

1.  <'  Tamburlaine  the  Great,  or  the  Scythian  Shepherd.   Part  the  First.**  4to. 

2.  "  Tamburlaine  the  Great.    Part  the  Second."    4to. 

Of  this  tragedy,  in  two  parts,  which  was  brought  on  the  stage  about  the  year 
1688,  though  not  printed  until  1690,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  without  a  mixture 
of  wonder  and  contempt;  for,  whilst  a  few  passages  indicate  talents  of  no  commoo 
order,  the  residue  is  a  tissue  of  unmingled  rant,  absurdity,  and  fustian  :  yet 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  most  eitravagant  flights  of  this  eccentric  composi- 
tion were  the  most  popular,  and  numerous  allusions  to  its  moon-struck  reveries 
are  to  be  found  in  the  productions  of  its  times.  That  it  should  be  an  object  of 
ridicule  to  Shakspeare,  and  of  quotation  to  Pistol,  are  alike  in  character.f 

3.  '*  Lust's  Dominion,  or  the  Lascivious  Queen,  a  Tragedy."   12mo. 

This,  like  the  two  former  plays,  is  tragedy  run  road,  and  its  spirit  may  be  justly 
described  in  the  words  of  one  of  its  characters ;  Eleazor  the  Moor,  who  exclaims,— 

**  —  Tragedy,  thou  miDion  of  the  iu||ht, 

• to  thee  ril  sing 

Upon  an  harp  made  of  dead  Spanish  bones, 
The  proudest  instrument  the  world  affords ; 
**  Whilst'*  thou  in  crimson  jollity  shall  bathe 
Thy  limbs,  as  black  as  mine,  in  springs  of  blood 
Still  gushing. 

Its  horrors,  however,  for  this  is  the  only  epithet  its  incidents  can  claim,  are 
often  clothed  in  poetical  imagery,  and  even  luscious  versification  ;  it  has  also 
more  fine  passages  to  boast  of  than  Tamburlaine,  and  it  has,  likewise,  more  de- 
velopment of  character ;  but  all  these  are  powerless  in  mitigating  the  disgust 
which  its  fable  and  conduct  inspire. 

4.  ^<  The  Troublesome  Raigne  and  Lamentable  Death  of  Edward  the  Second, 
King  of  England."    4to. 

Edward  the  Second  is  a  proof,  that,  when  Marlowe  chose  to  drop  the  barbarities 
of  his  age,  and  the  bombast  of  ^*  King  Cambyses'  Vein,"  he  could  exert  an  in- 
fluence over  the  heart  which  has  not  often  been  excelled.  There  is  a  truth,  sim- 
plicity, and  moral  feeling  in  this  play  which  irresistibly  attracts,  and  would  fain 
induce  us  to  hope,  that  its  author  could  not  have  exhibited  the  impious  and  aban- 
doned traits  of  character  which  have  usually  been  attributed  to  him.  The  death- 
scene  of  Edward  is  a  master-piece  of  pity  and  terror. 

5.  '^  The  Massacre  of  Paris,  with  the  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Guise.  8vo.*'  A 
subject  congenial  with  the  general  cast  of  Marlowe's  gloomy  and  ferocious  style 

*  **  There  is  fwrticularly  remembered,''  remarks  Philips,  **  his  tragedj  Cornelia."    Theatmm  Poetanw, 
apud  Brjdgen,  p.  906. 
•f  Heorj  the  Fourth,  Part  11.  act  ii.  ic.  4. 
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of  colouring,  nor  is  it  deficient  in  his  wonted  accumulation  of  horrors.  It  pos- 
sesses, however,  a  few  good  scenes,  and  may  be  classed  midway  between  the 
author's  worst  and  best  productions. 

6.  ''  The  Rich  Jew  of  Malta,"  4to.  The  prejudice  against  the  Jews,  during 
the  reign  of  Ehzabeth,  was  excessive  ;  none  were  suffered  to  reside  in  the  king- 
dom, and  every  art  encouraged  that  could  stimulate  the  hatred  of  the  people  against 
Uiis  persecuted  race.  No  engine  was  better  calculated  for  thi  s  purpose  than  the 
stage,  and  no  characters  were  ever  more  relished,  or  more  malignantly  enjoyed, 
than  the  Barabas  of  Marlowe,  and  the  Shylock  of  Shakspeare.  The  distance, 
however,  between  them,  as  well  with  regard  to  truth  of  delineation  as  to  poeticai 
vigour  of  conception,  is  infinite ;  for  whilst  the  Jew  of  Marlowe  can  be  considered 
in  no  other  light  than  as  the  mere  incarnation  of  a  fiend,  that  of  Shakspeare  pos- 
sesses, with  all  his  ferocity  and  cruelty,  such  a  touch  of  humanity  as  classes  him 
distinctly  with  his  species,  and  renders  him,  if  not  a  very  probable,  yet  a  very 
possible  being. 

7.  "  The  Tragical  Historie  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  Doctor  Faustus."  4to. 
This,  in  point  of  preternatural  wildness,  and  metaphysical  horror,  is  the  chef- 
d'oeuvre  of  Marlowe.  It  unfolds  not  only  genius  of  a  sublimated  and  exotic  cast, 
but  seems  to  have  been  the  product  of  a  mind  inflamed  by  unhallowed  curiosity, 
and  an  eager  irreligious  desire  of  invading  the  secrets  of  another  world,  and  so  far 
gives  credence  to  the  imputations  which  have  stained  the  memory  of  its  author ; 
for  this  play  breathes  not  a  poetic  preternaturalism,  if  we  may  use  the  expression, 
but  looks  like  the  creature  of  an  atmosphere  emerging  from  the  gulph  of  lawless 
spirits,  and  vainly  employed  in  pursuing  the  corruscations  which  traverse  its 
illimitable  gloom. 

The  catastrophe  of  this  play  makes  the  heart  shudder,  and  the  hair  involun- 
tarily start  erect ;  and  the  agonies  of  Faustus  on  the  fast-approaching  expiration 
of  his  compact  with  the  Devil,  are  depicted  with  a  strength  truly  appalling. 

Yet  jBimidst  all  this  diabolism,  there  occasionally  occur  passages  of  great  moral 
sublimity,  passages  on  which  Milton  seems  to  have  fixed  his  eye.  Thus,  the 
reply  of  the  Demon  Mephostophilis  to  the  enquiry  of  Faustus,  concerning  the  lo- 
cality of  Hell,  bears  a  striking  analogy  to  the  descriptions  of  Satan*s  internal  and 
ever-present  torments  at  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  book  of  Paradise  Lost. 
**'  Tell  me,'*  exclaims  the  daring  necromancer,  '*  where  is  the  place  that  men 
call  Hell  r 

**  MepkosiopkHtM,    HeU  hath  no  limits,  nor  is  clrcamscribed 

In  one  self  place ;  but  where  we  are  is  heli. 
And  where  hell  ie,  there  we  must  ever  be. 
And  to  be  short,  when  all  the  world  dissolTes, 
And  every  creature  shall  be  purified, 
All  places  shall  be  hell  that  are  not  heaven.** 

8.  ^'  The  Tragedie  of  Dido,  Queene  of  Carthage." — This  drama  was  written  in 
conjunction  with  Thomas  Nash,  and  printed  in  1594.* 

Marlowe  has  been  lavishly  panegyrised  by  Jonson,  Heywood,  Drayton,  Peele, 
Meres,  Nash,  etc. ;  but  by  none  so  emphatically  as  by  Phillips,  who,  at  the 
very  opening  of  his  article  on  this  poet,  calls  him  **  a  kind  of  a  second  Shak- 
speare.'* This  seems,  however,  to  have  been  done  rather  with  a  reference 
to  the  similarities  arising  from  his  having,  like  Shakspeare,  been  actor,  player, 
and  author  of  a  poem  on  a  congenial  subject  with  Venus  and  Adonis,  namely, 
his  Hero  and  Leander,  than  from  any  approximation  in  the  value  of  their 
dramatic  works. 

The  death  of  Marlowe,  which  took  place  before  the  year  1593,  was  violent 
and  premature,  the  melancholy  termination  of  a  life  rendered  still  more  me- 
lancholy by  vice  and  infidelity,  f 

*  This  rare  play  wai  purchased,  at  the  Rozburghe  sale,  for  seventeen  fumeae ! 

t  Two  accounts,  Tarjinf  materially,  bare  been  girea  by  Wood  and  Vaughan,  of  this  poet's  untimely 
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18.  Lodge,  Thomas.  Two  dramttic  pieces  have  issued  rrom  the  pen  of  this 
elegant  miscellaneous  poet.  Of  these  the  first  was  written  in  eoojuoctioD  with 
Robert  Greene,  and  entitled  ^*  A  Looking-Glass  for  London  and  England,"  a  tragi- 
comedy, acted  in  IMl,  though  not  published  until  1698.  The  seeond  is  called 
<'  The  Wounds  of  Civil  War.  Lively  set  forth  in  the  true  tragedies  of  Marios  and 
Scilla,"  and  probably  performed  in  the  year  following  the  representation  of  the 
former  play.  It  was  printed  in  ld04.  These  dramas,  though  not  the  beat  of  Dr. 
Lodge's  productions,  were  not  unpopular,  nor  deemed  unworthy  of  his  lalenti ; 
the  Looklog-Glass  appears  to  have  been  acted  four  times  at  the  Rose  theatre,  in 
about  the  space  of  fifteen  months. 

19.  Gebenb,  Roibet.  This  pleasing,  but  unfortunate  poet,  was  the  author  of 
six  plays,  independent  of  that  which  he  wrote  as  the  coadjutor  of  Lodge.  1 .  **  The 
Honorable  Historie  of  Frier  Racon  and  Frier  Rongay."  4to.  As  Greene  died  in 
September,  159*2,  there  can  bo  no  doubt  that  all  his  dramas  were  written,  if  not 
all  performed,  before  Shakspeare's  commencement  as  a  writer  for  the  stage ;  we 
find,  from  Uenslowe*s  List,  that  Frier  Racon  was  performed  at  the  Rose  theatre, 
in  February,  1591,  and  repeated  thrice  in  the  course  of  the  season  ;  it  was  printed 
In  1594,  and  being  founded  on  a  popular  story,  had  considerable  success.  2.  **Tbe 
Historie  of  Orlando  Furioso,  one  of  the  twelve  Peers  of  France."  This  piece  was 
likewise  performed  at  the  same  theatre,  in  February,  1591,  and  also  printed  in 
1594  ;  the  fable  is  taken,  with  little  or  no  alteration,  from  the  Orlando  of  Arioslo. 

3.  ''  The  Scottish  Historie  of  James  the  Fourth,  slaine  at  Flodden.  Entermixcd 
with  a  pleasant  Gomedie  presented  by  Oboram  King  of  the  Fayeries.*'  Greene, 
says  Oldys,  in  plotting  plays,  was  his  craft's  master,  and  it  would  be  curious  and 
interesting  to  ascertain  how  he  has  conducted  a  subject  which  has  obtained  so 
much  celebrity  in  our  own  days,  and  more  especially  In  what  manner  he  has  com- 
bined it  with  the  romantic  superstition  attendant  on  Oberon  and  his  fairies. 

4.  <<  The  Comicall  Historie  of  Alphonsus,  King  of  Arragon."  5.  ''  The  History 
of  Jobe.**  This  jilay,  which  was  never  printed,  and  it  is  supposed  never  performed, 
although  it  was  entered  on  the  Stationers*  books,  in  1594,  was  unfortunately, 
with  many  others,  destroyed  by  the  carelessness  of  Dr.  Warburton*s  servant. 
6.  **  Fair  Emm,  the  Miller's  Daughter  of  Manchester,  with  the  Love  of  Willitm 
the  Conqueror,"  a  comedy  which  has  been  ascribed  to  Greene,  by  Phillips  and 
Winstanlcy ;  the  former,  after  enumerating  some  pieces  which  upon  no  good 
grounds  had  been  attributed  to  the  joint  pens  of  our  author  and  Dr.  Lodge,  adds, 
*^  besides  which,  he  wrote  alone  the  comedies  of  Friar  Racon  and  Fair  Emmc.'*' 
It  is  the  more  probable  that  this  drama  was  the  composition  of  Greene,  as  it  was 
represented  at  the  same  theatre  and  by  the  sauie  company  which  brought  forward 
his  avowed  productions. 

We  must,  with  Ritson,  express  our  regret,  that  the  dramatic  works  of  Greene 
have  not  hitherto  been  collected  and  published  together. 

20.  Legge,  Thomas,  twice  vice^hanccllor  of  Cambridge,  and  the  author  of 
two  plays  which,  tliough  never  printed,  were  acted  with  great  applause,  not  only 
in  the  University  which  gave  them  birth,  but  on  the  public  theatres.  The  first 
of  these  is  named  **The  Destruction  of  Jerusalem,*'  and  appears  from  Henslowe*s 
List  to  have  been  performed  at  the  Rose  theatre,  on  the22d  of  March,  1591; 
the  second  is  entitled,  '*The  Life  of  King  Richard  the  Third,*'  a  subject  which 

finte.  That  by  Vaofflmn,  as  being  Httlo  known,  and  apparently  founded  on  the  writer'^  own  knowkd^  of 
the  fact,  I  Hhall  venture  to  transcribe.  The  Goldtn  Grove,  from  which  it  is  extracted,  was  first  publislMd 
in  I6U0.  Rchilinff  God's  judgments  on  Atheists,  he  addn : — *'  Not  inferioiir  to  these  was  one  ChristoplKr 
Marlowe,  by  nrott nion  a  play-maker,  who,  as  it  is  reported,  about  fourteen  yeres  a-gne,  wrote  a  hook« 
against  the  Trinitie  :  but  see  the  effects  of  God*s  justice ;  it  so  hapned,  that  at  Detford*  a  title  Tflkfr, 
about  three  mpes  distant  from  London,  as  he  meant  to  stab  with  his  fioynard  one  named  Infcnim,  Uiathad 
invited  him  thither  to  a  feastc,  and  was  then  playing  at  tables ;  hee  perrey ving  it,  so  avoyded  tlie  ihrart, 
that  withall  drawing  out  his  dagger  for  his  defence,  be  stab*d  this  Marlowe  into  the  eye,  in  such  tort,  tkii 
his  hraynrs  comming  out  at  the  dagger^s  point,  hee  shortly  after  dyed." 
*  Hicatrum  Poetarum  apud  Brjidget,  p.  193. 
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induces  us  to  regret,  that  it  should  not  have  been  submitted  to  the  press,  espe- 
cially when  the  character  of  Legge  for  dramatic  talent  is  considered ;  for  Meres 
informs  us  in  1598,  that '' Doctor  Leg  of  Cambridge*'  was  esteemed  among  the 
**best  for  tragedie,"  adding,  that  '*as  M.  Anneus  Lucanus  writ  two  excellent 
tragedies,  one  called  Medea,  the  other  de  Incendio  Troiae  cum  Prianii  calamitate : 
so  Doctor  Leg  hath  penned  two  famous  tragedies,  the  one  of  Richard  the  3,  the 
other  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem."  *  The  death  of  Dr.  Legge  took  place 
in  July,  1607. 

To  this  catalogue  of  dramatic  writers  who  preceded  Shakspeare,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  annex  the  names,  at  least,  of  those  anonymous  plays  which,  as  far  as 
any  record  of  their  performance  has  reached  us,  were  the  property  of  the  stage 
anterior  to  the  year  1594,  under  the  almost  certain  presumption,  that  they  must 
have  been  written  before  Shakspeare  had  acquired  any  celebrity  as  a  theatrical  poet. 

These,  with  the  exception  of  the  plays  ascribed  to  Shakspeare,  a  few  Inter- 
ludes and  Moralities,  the  tragi-comedy  of  ^'  Appius  and  Virginia,"  printed  in  1576, 
and  the  tragedy  of  '^Selimus,  Emperor  of  the  Turks,"  must,  and  perhaps  with- 
out danger  of  any  very  important  omission,  be  limited  to  the  following  enume- 
ration of  dramas  performed  at  the  Rose  theatre  during  the  years  1591,  1592,  and 
1593;  from  which,  however,  we  have  withdrawn  all  those  pieces  that  may  be 
found  previously  noticed  under  the  names  of  their  respective  authors: — 


I.  Muly  Mulocco,  or  Ibe  BaUle  of  Al- 
cazar, *•]• 

8.  Spanish  Comedy  of  Don  Horalio, 

3.  Sir  John  Mandeville, 

4.  Henry  of  Cornwall,    . 

5.  Chloris  and  Orgasio,  t 

6.  Pope  Joan,       .... 

7.  Machiavel,         .... 

8.  Ricardo,  $         .         .         .         . 

9.  Four  Plays  in  One,    . 

10.  Zenobia, 

11.  Conslanline,      .... 
If.  Brandymer,       .... 

13.  Titus  Vespasian, 

14.  The  Tanner  of  Denmark,    . 


1591 


1598 


15.  Julian  of  Brentford,  . 

16.  The  Comedy  of  Cosmo, 

17.  God  Speed  the  Plough, 

18.  Huon  of  Bourdeaux,  . 

19.  George  a  Green,  ** 

20.  Buckingham,    . 

21.  Richard  the  Confessor, 

22.  William  the  Conqueror, 

23.  Friar  Francis,  . 

24.  The  Pinner  of  Wakefield,  ff 

25.  Ahraham  and  Lot, 

26.  The  Fair  Maid  of  Italy, 

27.  KingLud, 

28.  The  Ranger's  Comedy,  tt    • 


1593 


1593 


In  order  accurately  to  ascertain  how  far  Shakspeare  might  be  indebted  to  his 
predecessors,  it  would  be  highly  desirable  to  possess  a  printed  collection  of  all  the 
dramas  which  are  yet  within  the  reach  of  the  press,  from  the  days  of  Sackville 
to  the  year  1591.  Such  a  work,  so  far  from  diminishing  the  claim  to  originality 
with  which  this  great  poet  is  now  invested,  would,  we  are  convinced,  place  it  in 
a  still  more  indisputable  point  of  view ;  and  merely  prove,  that,  without  any 
servility  of  imitation,  or  even  the  smallest  dereliction  of  his  native  talent  and 
creative  genius,  he  had  absorbed  within  his  own  refulgent  sphere,  the  few  feeble 
lights  which,  previous  to  his  appearance,  had  shed  a  kind  -of  twilight  over  the 
dramatic  world. 

The  models,  indeed,  if  such  they  may  be  called,  which  were  presented  to  his 

*  Ceosura  Literaria,  toI.  ix.  p.  98. 

t  Thin  play  was  printed  ia  j694,  and  has  fallen  under  the  ridicule  of  Shakspeare|  in  a  parody  on  the 
^otAn^  F€€d  and  be  fat,  hub. 

\  The  miserable  orthography  of  this  catalogde  has  fre<iuently  disguised  the  real  titles  'so  much  as  to 
render  them  almost  unintelligible,  and  1  suspect  Orgasto  in  this  place  to  be  very  remote  from  the  genuine 
word. 

^  Called  in  one  part  of  the  list,  **  Bendo  and  Ricardo,"  and  in  another,  ''Byndo  and  Ricardo."  * 

^*  This,  being  the  prior  oart  of  the  title  of  the  Pinner  of  Wakeftakl,  mentiooed  below,  is  probably  one 
and'the  same  with  that  proauction. 

ft  The  Pinner  of  Wakefield,  which  is  in  Dodsley*s  Collection,  and  in  Scott's  Ancient  British  Drama,  wan 
printed  in  1699. 

%%  Mr.  Malone  observes  of  the  play  in  this  catalogue,  called  ^  Richard  the  Confessor,"  that  it  **  should 
seem  to  hafe  been  written  by  the  Tinker,  in  Tammg  of  the  Shrew,  who  talks  of  Richard  Comqun-or.** 
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TieWy  are,  as  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  them,  so  grossly  defective  in  struc-* 
ture,  style,  and  sentiment,  that,  if  we  set  aside  two  or  three  examples,  little  or 
nothing  could  be  learned  from  them.  In  the  course  of  near  thirty  years  which 
elapsed  between  Sackville  and  Shakspeare,  the  best  and  purest  period  was  per- 
haps that  which  immediately  succeeded  the  exhibition  of  Gorboduc,  but  which 
was  speedily  terminated  by  the  appearance  of  Preston's  Cambyses  in,  or  probably 
rather  before  the  year  1570.  From  this  era  we  behold  a  succession  of  play- 
wrights who,  for  better  than  twenty  years,  deluged  the  stage  as  tragic  poets  with 
a  torrent  of  bombastic  and  sanguinary  fiction,  alike  disgraceful  to  the  feelings  of 
humanity  and  common  sense ;  or,  as  comic  writers,  overwhelmed  us  with  a  mass 
of  quaintness,  buffoonery,  and  affectation.  The  worthy  disciples  of  the  author 
of  Cambyses,  Whetstone,  Peele,  Lilly,  Kydd,  and  Marlowe,  seem  to  have  racVcri 
their  brains  to  produce  what  was  unnatural  and  atrocious,  and  having,  like  their 
leader,  received  a  classical  education,  misemployed  it  to  clothe  their  conceptions 
in  a  scholastic,  uniform,  and  monotonous  garb,  as  far,  at  least,  as  a  versification 
modulated  with  the  most  undeviating  regularity,  and  destitute  of  all  variety  of  ca- 
dence or  of  pause,  could  minister  to  such  an  effect. 

That  so  dark  a  picture  should  occasionally  be  relieved  by  gleams  of  light,  which 
appear  the  more  brilliant  from  the  surrounding  contrast,  was  naturally  to  be  ex- 
pected ;  and  we  have  accordingly  seen  that  the  very  poets  who  may  justly  be 
censured  for  their  general  mode  of  execution,  for  the  wildness  and  extravagancy 
of  their  plots,  now  and  then  present  us  with  lines,  passages,  and  even  scenes, 
remarkable  for  their  beauty,  strength,  or  poetical  diction  ;  but  these,  so  uncon- 
nected are  they,  and  apart  from  the  customary  tone  and  keeping  of  the  pieces  in 
which  they  are  scattered,  appear  rather  as  the  fortuitous  irradiation  of  a  meteor, 
whose  momentary  splendour  serves  but  to  render  the  returning  gloom  more  heavy 
and  oppressive,  than  the  effect  of  that  sober,  steady,  and  improving  light  which 
might  cheer  us  with  the  prospect  of  approaching  day. 

Of  the  twenty  poets  who  have  just  passed  in  review  before  us,  Marlowe  cer- 
tainly exhibits  the  greatest  portion  of  genius,  though  debased  with  a  large  ad- 
mixture of  the  gross  and  glaring  faults  of  his  contemporaries.  Two  of  his  pn>- 
ductions  may  yet  be  read  with  interest;  his  ** Edward  the  Second,"  and  his 
^^Faustus;"  though  the  latter  must  be  allowed  to  deviate  from  the  true  tract  of 
tragedy,  in  presenting  us  rather  with  what  is  horrible  than  terrible  in  its  inci- 
dents and  catastrophe. 

We  must  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  that  the  dramatic  fabrics  of  these  rude 
artists  should  have  met  with  the  warmest  admiration,  when  we  recollect,  (bat 
in  the  infancy  of  an  art,  novelty  is  of  itself  abundantly  productive  of  attraction, 
and  that  taste,  neither  formed  by  good  models,  nor  rendered  fastidious  by  choice, 
can  have  little  power  to  check  the  march  of  misguided  enthusiasm. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  record  an  event  in  dramatic  history,  which. 
coming  into  operation  just  previous  to  the  entrance  of  our  poet  into  the  theatric 
arena  as  an  author,  no  doubt  contributed  powerfully  not  only  to  chasten  his 
muse,  but,  through  him,  universally  the  national  taste.  In  1589,  commissioners 
were  appointed  by  the  Queen  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  and  revising  the  pro- 
ductions of  all  writers  for  the  stage,  with  full  powers  to  reject  and  strike  out  all 
which  they  might  deem  unmannerly,  licentious,  and  irreverent;  a  censureship 
which,  it  is  evident,  if  properly  and  temperately  executed,  could  not  fail  of  con- 
ferring almost  incalculable  benefit  on  a  department  of  literature  at  that  time  not 
much  advanced  in  its  career,  and  but  too  apt  to  transgress  the  limits  of  a  just 
decorum. 

This  regulation  ushers  in,  indeed,  by  many  degrees  the  most  important  period 
in  the  annals  of  our  theatre,  when  Shakspeare,  starting  into  dramatic  life,  came 
boldly  forward  on  the  eye,  leaving  at  an  immeasurable  distance  behind  him,  and 
rr  groups  more  or  less  darkly  shaded,  his  immediate  predecessors,  and  :«« 
earliest  contemporaries  in  the  art. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Period  of  Shakspeare's  Commeocement  as  a  Dramatic  Poet— Chronological  Arrangement  of  his  ge- 
nuine Plays — Obsenrationf-im  Pericles  ;  on  the  Comedy  ^f  Errore  ;  on  Lwe^t  Labour't  Lost : 
on  Henry  the  Sixth,  Part  the  First ;  on  Henry  the  Sixth,  Part  the  Second;  and  on  A  Mid- 
summer.NighVs  i>ream~Dissertation  on  the  Fairy  Mythology,  and  on  the  Modifications  which 
it  received  from  the  Genios  of  Shakspeare. 

We  have,  in  a  former  portion  of  this  work  (  Part  11.  ch.  1 ),  assigned  our 
reasons  for  concluding  that,  on  Shakspeare's  arrival  in  London,  about  the  year 
1586  or  1587,  his  immediate  employment  was  that  of  an  actor;  and  we  now 
proceed  to  consider  the  much  agitated  question  as  to  the  era  of  his  first  attempts 
in  dramatic  poetry.  That  this  was  subsequent  to  the  production  of  his  Venus  and 
Adonis,  we  possess  his  own  authority,  when  he  informs  us  that  the  poem  just 
mentioned  was  '^  the  first  heir  of  his  invention;"  and  though  we  enjoy  no  tes- 
timony of  a  Hke  kind,  or  emanating  from  a  similar  source,  as  to  the  period  of  his 
earliest  effort  in  dramatic  literature,  yet,  if  we  be  correct  in  referring  the  compo- 
sition of  his  Venus  and  Adonis  to  the  interval  elapsing  between  the  years  1587 
and  1590  (Part  II.  ch.  2),  the  epoch  of  his  first  play  cannot,  with  any  proba- 
bility, be  placed  either  much  anterior  or  subsequent  to  the  year  1590.  That  it 
occurred  not  before  this  date,  maybe  presumed  from  recollecting,  that,  in  the  first 
place,  the  prosecution  of  his  amatory  poem  and  the  acquirement  of  his  profession 
as  an  actor,  might  be  sufficient  to  occupy  an  interval  of  two  years ;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  that  no  contemporary  previous  to  1592,  neither  Webbe  in  1586 
in  his  Discourse  on  English  Poetry,  nor  Puttenham  in  1589,  inhis  Art  of  English 
Poesy,  nor  Harrington  in  February,  1591,  in  his  Apology  for  Poetry,  has  noticed 
or  even  alluded  to  any  theatrical  production  of  ovr  author. 

That  it  took  place,  either  in  1590,  or  very  soon  after  that  year,  must  be  in- 
ferred both  from  tradition  and  from  written  testimony.  Aubrey  tells  us,  from  * 
the  former  source,  that  '^he  began  early  to  make  essays  in  dramatique  poetry, 
which  at  that  time  was  very  lowe,  and  his  plays  took  well ;"  and  from  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  allusions  in  the  following  passage  from  Robert  Greene's 
^*'  Groatsworth  of  Witte  bought  with  a  Million  of  Repentance,"  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  not  only  one  play,  but  that  several  had  been  written  and  prepared 
for  the  stage  by  our  poet,  anterior  to  September,  1592. 

It  appears  that  this  tract  of  Geeene*s  was  completed  a  very  short  time  previous 
to  his  death,  which  happened  on  the  third  of  the  month  of  the  year  just  men- 
tioned, and  that  Henry  Chettle,  '^  upon  whose  perill"  it  had  been  entered  in  the 
Stationers'  register  on  September  the  20th,  1592,  became  editor  and  publisher  of 
it  before  the  ensuing  December. 

Greene  had  been  the  intimate  associate  of  Marlowe,  Lodge,  and  Peele,  and  he 
concludes  his  Groatsworth  of  Witte  with  an  address  to  these  bards,  the  object  of 
which  is,  to  dissuade  them  from  any  further  reliance  on  the  stage  for  support,  and 
to  warn  them  against  the  ingratitude  and  selfishness  of  players :  **'  trust  them 
not;"  he  exclaims,  ''for  there  is  an  upstart  crowe  beautified  with  our  feathers, 
that  with  his  tygres  heart  wrapt  in  a  player's  hide,  supposes  hee  is  as  well  able 
to  bombaste  out  a  blank  verse  as  the  best  of  you;  and  being  an  absolute  Johannes 
fac-totum,  is  in  his  own  conceit  the  only  Shake-scene  in  a  countrey." 

To  Mr.  Tyrwhit  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  application  of  this  passage  to 
Shakspeare,  who,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  feeling  himself  hurt  at 
Greene's  unmerited  sarcasm,  clearly  pointing  to  him  by  the  designation  of  the 
only  Sbtke-scene  in  a  country,   and  not  well  pleased  with  ClifiM.^'%  ^^^v^>^ 
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publication  of  it,  expressed  his  sentiments  so  openly  as  to  draw  forth  from  the  re- 
pentant editor,  about  three  months  after  his  edition  of  the  Groatsworth  of  Wltte, 
an  apology,  which  adds  further  weight  to  the  inferences  which  we  wish  to  deduce 
from  the  language  of  Greene.  In  this  interesting  little  pamphlet  which,  under 
the  title  of  *'  Rind  Harts  Dreame, "  we  have  had  occasion  to  quote  more  at  large 
in  an  earlier  part  of  the  volume  (Part  II.  ch.  1  ],  the  author,  after  slightly  no- 
ticing Marlowe,  one  of  the  offended  parties,  and  speaking  highly  of  the  demeanour, 
professional  ability,  and  moral  integrity  of  Shakspeare,  closes  the  sentence  and 
the  eulogium  by  mentioning  *'  his  facetious  grace  of  writing,  that  approves  his 
art. " 

From  these  passages  in  Greene  and  Chettle,  combined  with  the  traditionary 
relation  of  Aubrey,  we  may  legitimately  infer,  first,  that  he  had  written  for  the 
stage  before  the  year  1592;  secondly,  that  he  had  written  during  this  period  witli 
considerable  success,  for  Aubrey  tells  us,  that  *'  his  plays  took  well,"  and  Chettle 
that  his  ^'  grace  in  writing  approved  his  art,"  thirdly,  that  he  had  written  both 
tragedy  and  comedy,  Greene  reporting,  that  he  was  *'  well  able  to  bombast  out  a 
blank  verse,"  and  Chettle  speaking  of  his  *' facetious  grace  in  writing;"  fourthly, 
that  he  had  altered  and  brought  on  the  stage  some  of  the  separate  or  joint  produc- 
tions of  Marlowe,  Greene,  Lodge,  and  Peele ;  the  words  of  Greene,  where  he 
terms  Shakspeare  a  *'  crowe  beautiGed  with  our  feathers,  that  with  his  tygres 
heart  wrapt  in  a  player's  hide,  supposes,"  etc.  implying,  not  only  that  he  had 
furtively  acquired  fame  by  appropriating  their  productions,  hut  referring  to  a  par- 
ticular play,  through  the  medium  of  quotation,  as  a  proof  of  the  assertion,  the 
words  ^Uygres  heart  wrapt  in  a  player's  hide"  being  a  parody  of  a  line  in  the 
Third  Part  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth :  or  what  we,  for  reasons  which  vvill  be 
speedily  assigned,  have  thought  proper  to  call  the  Second  Part, — 

**  0,  tiger's  heart,  wrapp'd  in  a  woman's  hide  ;**  Act  i.  sc.  4. 

fifthly,  that  he  had  already  excited,  as  the  usual  consequence  of  success,  no  small 
degree  of  jealousy  and  envy ;  hence  Greene  has  querulously  bestowed  upon  him  the 
appellation  of  **  upstart,"  and  has  taxed  him  with  a  monopolising  spirit,  an  accu- 
sation which  leads  us  to  believe,  sixthly,  that  he  had  written  or  prepared  for  the 
stage  several  plays  anterior  to  September,  1592;  this  last  inference,  which  ^e 
conceive  to  be  fairly  deduced  from  the  description  of  our  poet  as  an  absolitc 
Johannes  fac-totim  with  regard  to  the  stage,  will  immediately  bring  forward 
again  the  question  as  to  the  precise  era  of  our  author's  earliest  drama. 

Now  to  warrant  the  charge  implied  by  the  expression,  **  an  absolute  fac-totnm/' 
we  must  necessarily  allow  a  sufficient  lapse  of  time  before  September,  159*2,  in 
order  to  admit,  not  only  of  Shakspeare*s  altering  a  play  for  the  stage,  but  of  hi> 
composing  either  altogether,  or  in  part,  both  tragedy  and  comedy  on  a  basis  of 
his  own  choice,  so  that  he  might,  as  he  actually  did,  appear  to  Greene,  in  the 
capacities  of  corrector,  improver,  and  original  wTiter  of  plays,  to  be  a  perfect  fac- 
totum. 

And,  if  we  further  reflect,  that  the  composition  of  the  **  Groatsworth  of  Witte" 
most  probahly,  from  indisposition,  occupied  its  author  one  month,  as  he  complains 
of  "  weakness  scarce  suflering  him  to  write"  towards  the  conclusion  of  his  tract, 
and  that  we  cannot  reasonably  conclude  less  than  twovearsto  have  been  emploved 
by  Shakspeare  in  the  execution  of  the  functions  assigned  him  by  Greene;  the 
period  for  the  production  of  his  first  drama  will  necessary  be  thrown  back  to  the 
August  of  the  year  1590;  an  era  to  which  no  objection,  from  contradictory  testi- 
mony, can  with  any  show  of  probability  apply;  for,  though  Harrington,  whoj^e 
**  Apologie  for  Poetrie"  was  entered  on  the  Stationers*  books  in  February,  1591, 
has  not  noticed  Shakspeare,  yet,  if  we  consider  that  this  treatise  was,  in  all  like- 
likood,  completed  previous  to  the  close  of  1590,  we  shall  not  wonder  that  a  play, 
perlormei  but  three  or  four  months  before  the  critic  finished  his  labours,  unap- 
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propriated  too,  there  is  reason  to  think,  by  the  public  at  that  time,  and  unacknow- 
ledged by  the  author,  should  be  passed  over  in  silence. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  Gx  the  era  of  our  poet*s  commencement  as  a  dra- 
matic writer,  it  remains  to  ascertain  which  was  the  flrst  drama  that,  either  wholly 
or  in  great  part,  issued  from  his  pen;  a  subject,  like  the  former,  certainly 
surrounded  with  many  difficulties^  liable  to  many  errors,  and  only  to  be  illustrated 
by  a  patient  investigation  of,  and  a  well-weighed  deduction  from,  minute  circum- 
stances and  conflicting  probabilities. 

The  reasons  which  have  induced  us  to  Gx  upon  Pericles,  as  the  result  of  a 
laborious,  if  not  a  successful,  enquiry,  will  be  ofTered,  with  much  diffidence,  under 
the  Grst  article  of  the  following  Chronological  Arrangement,  which,  though 
deviating,  in  several  instances,  from  the  chronologies  of  both  Chalmers  and  Ma- 
lone,  will  not,  it  is  hoped,  on  that  account  be  found  needlessly  singular,  nor 
unproductive  of  a  closer  approximation  to  probability,  and,  perchance,  to  truth. 

For  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  it  has  been  thought  eligible  to  prefix,  in  a  tabular 
form,  the  order  which  has  been  adopted,  the  observations  conGrmatory  of  its  ar- 
rangement being  classed  according  to  the  series  thus  drawn  out;  and  here  it  may 
benecessary  to  premise,  that  the  substance  of  our  commentary,  with  the  exception 
of  what  may  be  requisite  to  establish  a  few  new  dates,  will  be  chiefly  confined  to 
critical  remarks  on  each  play,  relieved  by  intervening  dissertations  on  the  super- 
human agency  of  the  poet. 

Chronological  Table. 

1.  Pericles 

2.  Comedy  of  Errors, 

3.  Love's  Labours  Lost,  . 

4.  King  Henry  the  Siilb,  Part  I. 

5.  King  Henry  the  Siitb,  Part  II.     . 

6.  Midsummer-Night's  Dream, 

7.  Romeo  and  Juliet, 

8.  Taming  of  the  Shrew, 

9.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona, 

10.  King  Richard  the  Third,     . 

11.  King  Richard  the  Second,  . 

12.  King  Henry  the  Fourth,  Part  1.    . 

13.  King  Henry  the  FourUi,  Part.  II. 

14.  The  Merchant  of  Venice,    . 

15.  Hamlet,  ..... 

16.  King  John,       .... 

17.  All's  Well  That  Ends  Well  . 

18.  King  Henry  the  Fiah, 

1.  Pericles,  1590.  That  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  thi«  drama, 
was  the  composition  of  Shakspeare,  and  that  it  is  to  be  considered  as  his  earHest 
dramatic  effort,  are  positions,  of  which  the  first  has  been  rendered  highly  probable 
by  the  elaborate  disquisitions  of  Messrs.  Steevens  and  Malone,  and  may  possibly 
be  placed  in  a  still  clearer  point  of  view  by  a  more  condensed  and  lucid  arrange-^ 
meat  of  the  testimony  already  produced,  and  by  a  further  discussion  of  the  merits 
and  peculiarities  of  the  play  itself;  while  the  second  will,  we  trust,  receive 
additional  support  by  inferences  legitimately  deduced  from  a  comprehensive  survey 
of  scattered  and  hitherto  insulated  premises. 

The  evidence  required  for  the  etablishment  of  a  high  degree  of  probability  under 
the  first  of  these  positions  necessarily  divides  itself  into  two  parts ;  the  external 
and  the  internal  evidence.  The  former  commences  with  the  original  edition  of 
Pericles,  which  was  entered  on  the  Stationer's  books  by  Edward  Blount,  one  of 
the  printers  of  the  first  folio  edition  of  Shakspeare* s  plays,  on  the  20th  of  May,* 

•  **W  May,  160S.— Edw.  Blunt  Entered  under  t'handn  of  Sir  Geo.  Bucke,  Kt.  and  Mr.  Warden  Setou, 
a  booli  called :  The  hoolie  of  Pericles  Prince  qfTyre^* 
""  A  boolie  by  the  like  authoritie,  ctWeA. Anthony  and  Cltopatra,^  Chalmers's  Supplemental  Apology, 


1590. 

19. 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing    . 

159^. 

1591 

iQ. 

As  You  Like  It,         .         .        . 

1600. 

1591. 

81. 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,    .• 

1601. 

1598. 

28. 

Troilus  and  Cresslda, 

1601. 

1592. 

83. 

King  Henry  the  Eiglh, 

.      1608. 

1593. 

84. 

Timon  of  Athens, 

1602. 

1593. 

85. 

Measure  for  Measure, 

1603. 

1594. 

■i6. 

Ring  Lear,       .         .         .         . 

1604. 

1595. 

87. 

Cymbeline,       .         .         .         . 

1605. 

1595. 

88. 

Mact>eth, .        .         .         .         . 

,      1606. 

1596. 

89. 

Julius  Cesar,    .         .        .         . 

1607. 

1596. 

30. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra, 

1608. 

1596. 

31. 

Coriolanus 

1609. 

1597. 

38. 

The  Winter's  Tale,    . 

.      1610. 

1597. 

33. 

The  Tempest,   . 

.      1611. 

1598. 

34. 

Othello,  .... 

.      1618. 

1598. 

35. 

Twelfth  Night, . 

.      1613. 

1599. 

•* 
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1608,  but  did  not  pass  the  press  until  the  subsequent  year,  when  it  was  pabUshed, 
noty  as  might  have  been  expected,  by  Blount,  but  by  one  Henry  Gosaon,  who 
placed  Shakspeare*s  name  at  full  length  in  the  title-page. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  also,  that  this  edition  was  entered  at  Stationer's  Hall 
together  with  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  and  that  it,  and  the  three  following  editions, 
which  were  also  in  quarto,  were  styled  in  the  title-page,  **  the  much  admired 
play  of  Pericles."  As  the  entry,  howerer,  was  by  Blount,  and  the  edition  by 
Gosson,  it  is  probable,  as  Mr.  Halone  has  remarked,  that  the  former  had  been 
anticipated  by  the  latter,  through  the  procurance  of  a  play-house  copy.  ^  It  may 
also  be  added,  that  Pericles  was  performed  at  Shakspeare's  own  theatfe.  The 
Globe.  The  next  ascription  of  this  play  to  our  author,  is  found  in  a  poem  entitled 
**  The  Tiroes  Displayed  in  Six  Sestyads,"  by  S.  Sheppard,  4io,  1646,  dedicated 
to  Philip  Herbert,  Earl  of  PembnAe,  and  containing,  in  the  ninth  stanza  of  the 
sixth  Sestiad,  a  positive  assertion  of  Shakspeare*s  property  in  this  drama : — 

*  See  bim  whoee  tngidL  loeaiiB  Euripides 
I>oth  equftl,  and  with  Bophodee  we  may 
Conpare  t^rtmi  Skakaptar;  Ariatephaaes 
Never  like  him  hie  funej  eould  display. 
Witness  ih^  Frime^  rf  Tffr;  ms  P9rwU9.*» 

This  high  eulogium  on  Pericles  received  a  direct  contradiction  very  shortif 
afterwards  from  the  pen  of  an  obscure  poet  named  Tatham,  who  bears,  however, 
an  equally  strong  testimony  as  to  Shakspeare  being  the  author  of  the  piece,  which 
be  thus  presumes  to  censure : — 

**  Bat  Shakspeare,  the  plebeian  driller,  was 
Fonnder'd  in  bu  PartWat,  and  must  not  pass."  f 

To  these  testimonies  in  1646  and  165^,  full  and  unqualified,  and  made  at  no 
distant  period  from  the  death  of  the  bard  to  whom  they  relate,  we  have  to  add 
the  still  more  forcible  and  striking  declaration  of  Dryden,  who  tells  us,  in  1677, 
and  in  words  as  strong  and  as  decisive  as  he  could  select,  that 

*  Shakspeare's  awm  muae,  bib  P$ricle$  first  bore."*  ^ 

The  only  drawback  on  this  accumulation  of  external  evidence  is  the  omission 
of  Pericles  in  the  first  edition  of  our  author's  works;  a  negative  fact  which  can 
have  little  weight  when  we  recollect,  that  both  the  memory  and  judgment  of 
Heminge  and  Condell,  the  poet's  editors,  were  so  defective,  that  they  had  for- 
gotten Troilus  and  Cressida,  until  the  entire  folio  and  the  table  of  contents  had 
been  printed,  and  admitted  Titus  Andronicus,  and  the  Historical  Play  of  King 
Henry  the  Sixth,  probably  for  no  other  reasons,  than  that  the  former  had  been, 
from  its  unmerited  popularity,  brought  forward  by  Shakspeare  on  his  own  theatre, 
though  there  is  sufficient  internal  evidence  to  prove,  without  the  addition  of  a 
single  line;  and  because  the  latter,  with  a  similar  predilection  of  the  lower 
orders  in  its  favour,  had,  on  that  account,  obtained  a  similar,  though  not  a  more 
laboured  attention  from  our  poet,  and  was  therefore  deemed  by  his  editors,  though 
very  unnecessarily,  a  requisite  introduction  to  the  two  plays  on  the  reign  of  that 
monarch  which  Shakspeare  had  really  new-modelled. 

It  cannot,  consequenUy,  be  surprising  that,  as  they  had  forgotten  Troilus  and 
Cressida  until  the  folio  had  been  printed,  they  should  have  also  forgotten  Pericles 
until  the  same  folio  had  been  in  circulation,  and  when  it  was  too  late  to  correct 
the  omission ;  an  error  which  the  second  folio  has,  without  doubt  or  examination, 
blindly  copied. 

p.  488, 480.  Bv  a  Mmewhat  singular  mistake,  the  tecomd  of  May  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Malone,  as  the  dale 
of  the  entry  of  Pericles. 

*  The  four  quarto  editions  of  Pericles  are  dated  1609,  1619, 1630,  and  16SB. 

t  Verses  by  J.  Tatham,  prefixed  to  Richard  Bronie's  Jovial  Crew  or  iko  Morrv  Boggart,  4to.  16&I. 

^  Prologiie  to  the  trafedie  of  Oirv*,  by  Charles  lyAfenaat,  1677. 
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If  the  external  evidence  in  support  of  Shakspeare  being  the  author  of  the  greater 
part  of  this  play  be  striking,  the  internal  must  be  pronounced  still  more  so,  and, 
indeed,  absolutely  decisive  of  the  question;  for,  whether  we  consider  the  style 
and  phraseology,  or  the  imagery,  sentiment,  and  humour,  the  approximation  to 
our  author's  uncontested  dramas  appears  so  close,  frequent,  and  peculiar,  as  to 
stamp  irresistible  conviction  on  the  mind. 

The  result  has  accordingly  been  such  as  might  have  been  predicted  under  the 
assumption  of  the  play  being  genuine;  for  the  more  it  has  been  examined,  the 
more  clearly  has  Shakspeare*s  large  property  in  it  been  established.  It  is  curious, 
indeed,  to  note  the  increased  tone  of  conOdence  which  each  successive  commen- 
tator has  assumed  in  proportion  as  he  has  weighed  the  testimony  arising  from  the 
piece  itself.  Rowe,  in  his  first  edition,  says,  **  it  is  owned  that  some  part  of  Pe- 
ricles certainly  was  written  by  him,  particularly  the  last  act;"  Dr.  Farmer  ob- 
serves that  the  hand  of  Shakspeare  may  be  seen  in  the  latter  part  of  the  play; 
Dr.  Percy  remarks,  that  "  more  of  the  phraseology  used  in  the  genuine  dramas 
of  Shakspeare  prevails  in  Pericles,  than  in  any  of  the  other  six  doubted  plays," 
and,  of  the  two  rival  restorers  of  this  drama,  Steevens  and  Malone,  the  former 
declares;  —  **  I  admit  without  reserve  that  Shakspeare, 

*'  whose  hopeful  colours 


Advance  a  half'fac'd  tun,  strimng  io  thine^ 

is  visible  in  many  scenes  throughout  the  play; — the  purpurei  pawn  are  Shak- 
^peare's,  and  the  rest  the  productions  of  some  inglorious  and  forgotten  play- 
wright;"— adding,  in  a  subsequent  paragraph,  that  Pericles  is  valuable,  '^  as  the 
engravings  of  Mark  Antonio  are  valuable  not  only  on  account  of  their  beauty, 
but  because  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  executed  under  the  eye  of  Raffaelle;" 
while  the  latter  gives  it  as  his  corrected  opinion,  that  *^  the  congenial  sentiments, 
the  numerous  expressions  bearing  a  striking  similitude  to  passages  in  his  undis- 
puted plays,  some  of  the  incidents,  the  situation  of  many  of  the  persons,  and  in 
various  places  the  colour  of  the  style,  all  these  combine  to  sei  the  seal  of  Shak- 
speare on  the  play  before  us,  and  furnish  us  with  internal  and  irresistible  proofs, 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  this  piece,  as  it  now  appears,  was  written  by  him. 
The  greater  part  of  the  three  last  acts  may,  I  think,  on  this  ground  be  safely  as- 
cribed to  him;  and  his  hand  may  be  traced  occasionally  in  the  other  two  divisions." 
Lastly,  Mr.  Douce  asserts,  that  ^^  many  will  be  of  opinion  that  it  contains  more 
that  he  might  have  written  than  either  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  or  All's  Well  thai 
Ends  Well." 

For  satisfactory  proof  that  the  style,  phraseology,  and  imagery  of  the  greater 
part  of  this  play  are  truly  Shakspearean,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  commen- 
tators, who  have  noticed,  with  unwearied  accuracy,  all  the  numerous  coincidences 
which,  in  these  respects,  occur  between  Pericles  and  the  poet's  subsequent  pro- 
ductions; similitudes  so  striking,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  they  originated  from 
one  and  the  same  source. 

If  we  attend,  however,  a  little  further  to  the  dramatic  construction  of  Pe- 
ricles, to  its  humour,  sentiment,  and  character,  not  only  shall  we  find  addi- 
tional evidence  in  favour  of  its  being,  in  a  great  degree,  the  product  of  our 
author,  but  fresh  cause,  it  is  expected,  for  awarding  it  a  higher  estimation 
than  it  has  hitherto  obtained. 

However  wild  and  extravagant  the  fable  of  Pericles  may  appear,  if  we  con-^ 
sider  its  numerous  chorusses,  its  pageantry,  and  dumb  shows,  its  continual 
succession  of  incidents,  and  the  great  length  of  time  which  they  occupy,  yet 
id  it,  we  may  venture  to  assert,  the  most  spirited  and  pleasing  specimen  of 
the  nature  and  fabric  of  our  earliest  romantic  drama  which  we  possess,  and 
the  more  valuable,  as  it  is  the  only  one  with  which  Shakspeare  has  favoured  us. 

'*  We  should  therefore  welcome  this  play,  an  admirable  example  of  the  neglected  fayoartles 
of  our  tnceslors,  with  something  of  the  same  feeling  that  is  experienced  In  the  recepUoa  of  an  old 
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and  Tihied  friend  of  our  fallien  or  graiidflitlMrfw  Naj*  we  ihooM  like  U  Uw  better  for  Ht  gotbic 
appendagei  of  pageantt  and  cbonntft,  to  eiplala  liw4otricaciei  of  tlie  fable ;  and  we  can  lee  bo 
ol^eetloo  to  the  dramatic  repreienlaiioo  e? en  of  a  icriet  of  agei  In  a  tingle  nlgbt,  that  doca  not 
apply  to  e? erj  description  of  poem  whicb  leads  In  permal  from  tbe  flre-tUe  at  wlileh  we  are 
sitting,  to  a  succession  of  remote  periods  and  distant  coontries.  In  these  matters,  blth  ia  aO- 
powcrfdl ;  and,  wlthoot  her  Influence,  the  most  chastely  cold  and  critically  eorred  of  dramaa  b 
precisely  as  unreal  as  the  MldsaBuner-Nlght*s  Dieam,  or  the  Winter's  Tale/*  * 

Perfectly  coinciding  in  opinion  with  thia  ingeDioua  critic^  and  ivilling  to  give 
an  indeCnite  influence  to  too  iUuaion  of  the  acene,  we  haTe  found  in  Pericles 
much  entertainment  from  its  uncommon  Tariety  and  rapidity  of  Incident,  qua- 
lities which  peculiarly  mark  the  geniua  of  Shakspeare,  and  which  rendernl  this 
drama  so  successful  on  its  first  appearance,  that  the  poets  of  the  time  quote  its  re- 
ception as  a  remarkable  instance  of  popularity.**  f 

A  still  more  powerful  attraction  in  Pericles  is,  that  the  interest  accumulates 
as  the  story  proceeds;  for,  though  many  of  the  characters  in  tbe  earlier  part  of 
the  piece,  such  as  Antiochus  and  his  Daughter,  Simonides  and  Thaisa,  Cleon  and 
Dionyza,  disappear  and  drop  into  oblivion,  their  places  are  supplied  by  more 
pleasing  and  efficient  agents,  who  are  not  only  less  fugacious,  but  better  calculated 
for  theatric  effect.  The  inequalities  of  this  production  are,  indeed,  considerable, 
and  only  to  be  accounted  for,  with  probability,  on  the  supposition,  that  Shakspeare 
either  accepted  a  coadjutor,  or  improved  on  the  rough  sketch  of  a  previous  writer; 
the  former,  for  reasons  which  will  be  assigned  hereafter,  seems  entitled  to  a  pre- 
ference, and  will  explain  why,  in  compliment  to  his  dramatic  friend,  he  has  suf- 
fered a  few  passages,  and  one  entire  scene,  of  a  character  totally  dissimilar  to  his 
own  style  and  mode  of  composition,  to  stand  uncorrected;  for  who  does  not  per- 
ceive that  of  the  closing  scene  of  the  second  act,  not  a  sentence  or  a  word  escaped 
from  the  pen  of  Shakspeare,  and  yet,  that  the  omission  of  a  few  lines  would  have 
rendered  that  blameless  and  consistent,  which  is  now,  with  reference  to  the  cha- 
racter of  Simonides,  a  tissue  of  imbecility,  absurdity,  and  falsehood.  :^ 

*  Monthly  Reriew,  New  Series,  toI.  IzzfiL  p.  169. 

t  Thus,  in  the  prMogae  to  a  eomedj  entitled  The  Bog  hai  lost  hit  Pearl,  1S14,  the  aaUior,  alludiogU) 
hii  own  production,  wye. 


•  ^  if  it  prove  to  happy  at  to  please, 
,  'tis  fortunate,  like  Ptricles.^ 


VSTeUsay 

t  As  this  is  the  only  scene  in  the  play  which  dis|usts  from  its  ioial  lUrtlictum  ofnatwrt^  a  result  at 
once  decisive  as  to  Shakspeare  having  no  property  in  it;  and  as  the  mere  wmuntm  of  a  few  lines,  not  s 
word  bein|  either  added  or  altered,  will  be  sufficient  to  render  the  whole  probable  and  inoffensive,  I  cannot 
avoid  wishug  that  such  curtailment  might  be  adopted  in  every  future  edition. 

Sim.    Sir,  you  are  music's  master. 

Per.    The  worst  of  all  her  scholars,  my  good  lord. 

8im.    Let  me  ask  one  tiling.    What  do  you  thu.k, 
sir,  of 
My  daughter? 

Ptr.    AMo(m  most  virtuous  princess. 

Sim,    And  she  is  fair  too,  is  she  not  ? 

Ptr,    Asa  fair  day  in  summer ;  wondrous  &ir. 

Sim.    My  daughter,  sir,  thinks  very  well  of  you ; 
Ay«  so  well,  that peruse  this  writing,  sir. 

Per.     What's  here ! 
A  letter,  that  she  loves  the  knight  c  f  Tjire  ? 
Tis  the  king's  subtilty,  to  have  my  life.     (Atidt.  \ 
O,  seek  not  to  intrap,  my  gracious  lord, 
A  stranger  and  distressed  gentleman, 
That  never  aim'd  so  high,  to  love  your  daughter. 
But  bent  all  offices  to  honour  her. 

Sim.    Thou  hast  bewitch'd  my  daughter,  and  thos 
art 
A  traitor. 

Per.    By  the  gods.  I  have  not,  sir. 
Never  did  thought  ot  mine  levy  offence; 
Nor  never  did  my  actions  yet  commence 
A  deed  might  gain  her  love,  or  your  displeasure. 
My  actions  are  as  noble  as  my  thoughts, 
I'hat  never  relish'd  of  a  base  deecent. 
I  cant  unto  your  oourt,  for  boiiour*t  eauie. 


SCENE  V. 

PEifTAPOLis.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Emier  Sisiohidis  and  the  K!fiGBTS :  Simonides 
reading  a  ieiter. 

Knights,   May  we  not  get  access  to  her  j  my  lord  ? 

Sini.     'Faith,  by  no  means ;  it  is  impossible. 

Knighte,    Though  loath  to  bid  &rewell  we  take 
our  leaves.  (ExemU. 

Sim.    So  — 
They're  well  dispatch'd ;  now  to  my  daughter's  letter: 
She  tells  me  here,  she'll  wed  the  stranger  knight ; 
Well  I  commend  her  choice ; 
And  will  DO  longer  have  it  be  delayed. 
Soft,  here  he  comes : — I  must  dissemble  it. 

Enter  Pbmclbs. 

Per.    An  fortune  to  the  ([ood  Simonides ! 

9im.   To  you  as  much,  sir !  i  am  beholden  to  you, 
For  your  sweet  music  this  last  night:  my  ears, 
I  do  protest,  were  never  better  fed 
With  such  delightful  pleasing  harmony. 

Per.    It  is  your  grace's  pleasure  to  oonmend ; 
<lIot  my  datcit. 
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No  play,  in  fact,  more  openly  discloses  the  hand  of  Sbakspeare  than  Pericles, 
and  fortunately  his  share  in  its  composition  appears  to  have  been  very  consider- 
able ;  he  may  be  distinctly,  though  not  frequently,  traced,  in  the  flrst  and  second 
acts;  after  which,  feeHng  the  incompetency  of  his  fellow-labourer,  he  seems  to 
have  assumed  almost  the  entire  management  of  the  remainder,  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  acts  bearing  indisputable  testimony  to  the  genius 
and  execution  of  the  great  master. 

The  truth  of  these  affirmations  will  be  evident,  if  we  give  a  slight  attention  to 
the  sentiment  and  character  which  are  developed  in  the  scenes  before  us.  It  has 
1  een  repeatedly  declared,  that  Pericles,  though  teeming  with  incident,  is  devoid  of 
character,  an  assertion  which  a  little  scrutiny  is  alone  sufficient  to  refute. 

Sbakspeare  has  ever  delighted  in  drawing  the  broad  humour  of  inferior  life, 
and  in  this,  which  we  hold  to  be,  the  first  heir  of  his  dramatic  invention,  no  op- 
portunity is  lost  for  the  introduction  of  such  sketches ;  accordingly,  the  first  scene 
of  the  second  act,  and  the  third  and  sixth  scenes  of  the  fourth  act,  are  occupied 
by  delineations  of  this  kind,  coloured  with  the  poefs  usual  strength  and  verisimi- 
litude, and  painting  the  shrewd  but  honest  mirth  of  laborious  fishermen,  and  the 
vicious  badinage  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  brothel.  Leaving  these  traits,  however, 
which  sufficiently  speak  for  themselves,  let  us  turn  our  view  on  the  more  serious 
persons  of  the  drama. 

Of  the  minor  characters  belonging  to  this  group,  none,  except  Helicanus  and 
Cerimon,  are,  it  must  be  confessed,  worthy  of  consideration;  the  former  is  re- 
spectable for  his  fidelity  and  integrity,  though  not  individualised  by  any  peculiar 
attribution,  but  in  Cerimon,  who  exhibits  the  rare  union  of  the  nobleman  and  the 
physician,  the  most  unwearied  benevolence,  the  most  active  philanthropy,  are 
depicted  in  glowing  tints,  and  we  have  only  to  regret  that  he  fills  not  a  greater 
space  in  the  business  of  the  drama.  He  is  introduced  in  the  second  scene  of  the 
third  act,  as  having 

^  Shaken  off  the  golden  slumber  of  repose," 

to  assist,  in  a  dreadfully  inclement  night,  some  shipwrecked  mariners: 

Cer,    Get  fire  and  meat  for  these  poor  men ; 

It  has  been  a  turbulent  and  stormy  night. 
Serv.    I  have  been  in  many ;  but  such  a  night  as  this, 
Till  now,  I  ne'er  endur'd." 

His  prompt  assistance  on  this  occasion  calls  forth  the  eulogium  of  some  gentle- 
men who  had  been  roused  from  their  slumbers  by  the  violence  of  the  tempest : 

**  Your  honour  has  through  Ephesus  pourM  forth 
Your  charity,  and  hundreds  call  themselves 
Your  creatures,  who  by  you  have  been  restored  : 
And  not  your  knowledge,  personal  pain,  but  even 
Your  purse,  still  open,  hath  built  lord  Cerimon    ' 
Such  strong  renown  as  time  shall  never— 


And  not  to  be  a  rebel  to  her  state ; 
And  he  that  otherwiife  accounts  of  me, 
ThiM  sword  shall  prove  he's  honour's  eoemv. 

Sim.     Now,  by  the  gods,  I  do  applaud  his  cou- 
rage.   {Aside. 
Here  comes  my  daughter,  she  can  witness  it. 

Enter  Thaisa. 

Vea,  mistress,  are  you  so  peremptory  ? 

{Addressing  his  daughier. 


Will  you,  not  having  my  consent,  bestow 
Your  love  and  your  affections  on  a  stranirer? — 
Hear,  therefore,  mistress ;  frame  four  wiD  lo  mine, — 
And  you,  sir.  hear  you. — Either  be  rul'd  by  me, 
Or  I  will  make  you — man  and  wife. — 
And  for  a  further  grief, — Ood  give  you  joy ! 
What,  are  you  both  agreed  ? 

2'hais.    Yes,  if  you  love  me,  sir. 

(Addressima  Pericles. 

Per.    Even  as  my  life,  my  blood  that  fosters  it. 

{Exeunt. 


Thus  contracted,  the  scene  would  no  longer  excite  the  ''supreme  contempt"  which  Mr.  Steevens  ei- 
prtMJsen  for  it,  adding  in  reference  to  its  original  state,  **  such  another  ^ross,  nonsensical  dialogue,  would 
be  sought  for  lu  \aiii  among  the  earliest  ana  rudest  efiorts  of  the  British  theatre.  It  is  imnossibla  not  to 
wiHh  that  the  Knights  had  horse-whipped  Simooides,  and  that  Pericles  had  kicked  him  off  the  stage.'' 
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They  are  here  interrupted  by  two  servants  bringing  in  a  chest  which  had  been 
washed  on  shore,  and  which  is  found  to  contain  the  body  of  Thaisa,  the  wife  of 
Pericles,  on  a  survey  of  which,  Cerimon  pronounces,  from  the  freshness  of  its 
appearance,  that  it  had  been  too  hastily  committed  to  the  sea,  adding  an  observa-* 
tion  which  would  form  as  excellent  motto  to  an  Essay  on  the  means  of  restoring 
suspended  animation : 

**  Death  may  usurp  on  nature  many  hours, 
And  yet  the  fire  oT  life  kindle  again 
The  overpressed  spirits.*' 

The  disinterested  conduct  and  philosophic  dignity  of  Cerimon  cannot  be  placed 
in  a  more  amiable  and  striking  light,  than  in  that  which  they  receive  from  the 
following  declaration,  worthy  of  being  inscribed  in  letters  of  gold  in  the  library  of 
every  liberal  cultivator  of  medical  science : 

"  Cerimtm,  I  held  it  ever 

Virtue  and  *'  knowledge**  *  were  endowments  greater 
Than  nohleness  and  riches :  careless  heirs 
May  the  two  latter  darken  and  expend ; 
But  immortality  attends  the  former, 
Making  a  man  a  god.     Tis  known,  I  ever 
Have  studied  physic,  through  which  secret  art. 
By  turning  o'er  authorities,  I  have 
(Together  with  my  practice)  made  fkmiliar 
To  me  and  to  mv  aid,  the  hlest  inftisions 
That  dwell  in  vegetives,  in  metals,  stones  ; 
And  I  can  speak  of  the  disturbances 
That  nature  works,  and  of  her  cures ;  which  give  me 
A  more  content  in  course  of  true  delight 
Than  to  be  thirsty  after  tottering  honour, 
Or  tie  my  treasore  up  in  silken  bags.** 

If  we  now  contemplate  the  two  chief  personages  of  the  play,  Pericles  and  Marina; 
and  if  it  can  be  proved  that  these  occupy,  as  they  should  do,  the  fore-ground  of 
the  picture,  are  well  relieved,  and  characteristically  sustained,  nothing  can  be 
wanting,  when  combined  with  the  other  marks  of  authenticity  collected  by  the 
commentators,  to  substantiate  the  genuine  property  of  Shakspeare. 

Buoyant  with  hope,  ardent  in  enterprise,  and  animated  by  the  keenest  sensi- 
bility, Pericles  is  brought  forward  as  a  model  of  knighthood.  Chivalric  in  his 
habits,  romantic  in  his  conceptions,  and  elegant  in  his  accomplishments,  he  is 
represented  as  the  devoted  servant  of  glory  and  of  love.  His  failings,  however. 
are  not  concealed ;  for  the  enthusiasm  and  susceptibility  of  his  character  lead  him 
into  many  errors ;  he  is  alternately  the  sport  of  joy  and  grief,  at  one  time  glowing 
with  rapture,  at  another  plunged  into  utter  despair.  Not  succeeding  in  his  ama- 
tory overture  at  the  court  of  Antiochus,  and  shocked  at  the  criminality  of  that 
monarch  and  his  daughter,  he  becomes  a  prey  to  the  deepest  despondency : — 

**  The  sad  companion,  dull-eye*d  melancholy, 
By  me  so  us'd  a  guest  is,  not  an  hour, 
In  the  day's  glorious  walk,  or  peaceful  night, 
The  tomb  where  grief  shoiild  sleep,  can  breed  me  quiet.**        Act  i.  sc.  2. 

Affliction,  however,  of  a  more  unequivocal  nature  soon  assails  him  ;  he  is  sliij- 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Greece,  and  compelled  to  solicit  support  from  the  bene- 
volence of  some  poor  Gshermen  : — 

"  Per.^  He  asks  of  you,  that  never  U8*d  to  beg.-— 
What  I  have  been,  I  have  forgot  to  know ; 
But  what  I  am,  want  teaches  me  to  think  on  ; 
A  man  shrunk  up  with  cold  :  my  veins  are  chill. 
And  have  no  more  of  life,  than  may  suffice 
To  give  my  tongue  that  heat,  to  ask  your  help.**  Act  ii.  sc.  1 . 

*  For  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  I  have  substituted  the  word  ^  knowledge,*^  as  syiioD^inouii  with  "  cuouingr 
the  tvnn  i«  the  orisimd. 
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From  this  state  of  dejection  he  is  suddenly  raised  to  the  most  sanguine  pitch  of 
liope,  on  perceiving  the  fishermen  dragging  in  their  net  to  shore  a  suit  of  rusty 
armour.  Envelop^  in  this,  he  determines  to  appear  at  Pentapoiis,  the  neighbour- 
ing capital  of  Simonides,  as  knight  and  gentleman ;  to  purchase  a  steed  with  a 
jewel  yet  remaining  on  his  arm,  and  to  enter  the  lists  of  a  tournament  then  in 
preparation,  as  a  candidate  for  the  hand  of  Thaisa,  the  daughter  of  the  king.  His 
exultation  on  the  prospect,  he  thus  expresses  to  his  humble  friends : 

**  Now,  by  yoor  furtherance,  I  am  ck>th*d  in  steel ; 
And,  spite  of  all  the  rupture  of  the  sea, 
This  jewel  holds  his  biding  on  my  arm  ; 
Unto  thy  value  will  1  mount  myself 
Upon  a  courser,  whose  delightful  steps 
Shall  make  the  gazer  joy  to  see  him  tread.**  Act  ii.  sc.  1 . 

The  same  rapid  transition  of  the  passions,  and  the  same  subjection  to  uncon- 
trolled emotions  mark  his  future  course ;  the  supposed  deaths  of  his  wife  and 
daughter  immerse  him  in  the  deepest  abstraction  and  gloom  ;  he  is  represented, 
in  consequence  of  these  events,  as 

"  A  roan,  who  for  this  three  months  hath  not  spoken 
To  any  one,  nor  taken  sustenance 
But  to  prorogue  his  grief.**  Act  y.  sc.  1. 

We  are  prepared  therefore  to  expect,  that  the  discovery  of  the  existence  of  these 
dear  relatives  should  have  a  proportionate  effect  on  feelings  thus  constituted,  so 
sensitive  and  so  acute ;  and,  accordingly,  the  tide  of  rapture  rolls  with  overwhelm- 
ing force.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  in^pressively  conducted  than  the  recog- 
nition of  Marina  ;  it  is  Shakspeare,  not  in  the  infancy  of  his  career,  but  approach- 
ing to  the  zenith  of  his  glory. — Conviction  on  the  part  of  Pericles  is  accompanied 
by  a  flood  of  tears ;  why,  says  his  daughter. 


"  Why  do  yoo  weep  ?  It  may  be 


You  think  me  an  impostor.* 

Per.    O  Helicanus,  strike  me,  honoured  sir ; 
Give  me  a  gash,  put  me  to  present  pain ; 
Lest  this  great  sea  of  joys  rushing  upon  me. 
Overbear  the  shores  of  my  mortality, 
And  drown  me  with  their  sweetness.    O,  come  hither, — 
Thou  that  wast  bom  at  sea,  buried  at  Tharsus, 
And  found  at  sea  again  !-*0  Helicanus, 
Down  on  thy  knees,  thank  the  holy  gods.**  Act  y.  sc.  1. 

Nature  appeals  here  to  the  heart  in  a  tone  not  to  be  misunderstood. 

Ecstasy,  however,  cannot  be  long  borne,  the  feeble  powers  ^of  man  soon  sink 
beneath  the  violence  of  the  emotion,  and  mark  how  Shakspeare  closes  the  conflict : 

"  Per.  ■  I  embrace  you,  sir. 

Give  me  my  robes ;  I  am  wild  in  my  beiiolding. 
O  heavens  bless  my  girl !  But  hark,  what  music  ?-^ 
Tell  Helicanus,  my  Marina,  tell  him 

for  yet  he  seems  to  doubt, 

How  sure  you  are  my  daughter. — But  what  music  ? 

Her,    My  lord,  I  hear  none. 

Per.    None  ? 
The  music  of  the  spheres :  list,  my  Marina.—- 
Most  heavenly  music : 
It  nips  me  unto  li8t*ning,  and  thick  slumber 
Hangs  on  mine  eye-lids;  let  me  rest.    (He  «/««/»«.)*>— Act  v.  se.  1. 

It  might  be  imagined  that  the  above  scene  would  almost  necessarily  preclude 
any  chance  of  success  in  the  immediately  subsequent  detail  of  the  discovery  oC 
Thaisa ;  but  the  poet  has  contrived,  notwithstanding,  to  throw  both  novelty  and 
interest  into  the  final  denouement  of  the  play.    Pericles,  aided  by  the  evidence  oX 
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Cerimon,  recognises  his  wife  in  the  character  of  high  PriesteM  of  the  Temple  of 
Diana  at  Ephesus;  the  acknowledgment  is  thus  pathetically  painted  :*— 

*'  Ptr,    No  more,  you  gods  1  your  present  kimlfws 

Makes  my  psst  miseries  sport :  Yoa  shaU  do  weU» 
That  on  the  touching  of  her  lips  I  amy 
Melt,  and  no  more  be  seen.    O  eome,  be  buried 
A  second  time  within  these  arms. 

Marina.  Vkf  heart 

Leaps  to  be  gone  into  my  mother's  bosom.  {Kn—U  H  Thaisju) 

Pfr.    Look,  who  kneels  here !  Flesh  oftl^  flesh,  Thaisa ; 
Thy  burden  at  the  sea,  and  call'd  Marina, 
For  she  was  yielded  there. 

TAma.  Blesifd  and  mine  own  T  Act  ▼.  se.  t. 

To  the  many  amiable  and  interesting  female  characters  with  which  the  undis* 
puted  works  of  our  poet  abound,  may  be  added  the  Marina  of  this  draaia,  who, 
like  Miranda,  Imogen,  and  Perdita,  pleases  by  the  gentleness,  and  artless  tender- 
ness of  her  disposition  ;  though  it  must  be  allowed  that  Manna  can  only  be  con- 
sidered as  a  sketch  when  compared  with  the  more  highly  finished  designs  of  our 
author's  maturer  pencil :  it  is  a  sketch,  however,  from  the  hand  of  a  master,  and 
cannot  be  mistaken. 

Pericles  commits  his  infant  daughter,  accompanied  by  her  nurse  Lychorida,  io. 
tlie  protection  of  Cleon  and  Dionyza ; — 

^^  Per,    Good  Madam,  make  me  Messed  in  yoor  care, 
In  bringing  op  my  child. 

Diom,  t  have  one  myself. 

Who  shall  not  be  more  dear  to  my  respeot. 
Than  your's,  my  lord. 

Ptr,  Madam,  my  thanks  and  prayers. 

CUam.    Well  bring  your  grace  even  to  the  edge  othe  shore ; 
Then  give  you  up  to  the  mask'd  Neptune,  and 
The  genUest  winds  of  hearen. 

Per.  I  will  embrace 

Your  offer.    Come,  dear'st  Madam.— O,  no  tears, 
Lychorida,  no  tears : 

Look  to  your  little  mistress,  on  whose  grace  , 

You  may  depend  hereaiter.'*  Act  iti.  8C.4. 

The  aflectionate  attachment  of  Marina  to  this  friend  of  her  infancy,  and  her 
deep-felt  sorrow  for  her  loss,  advantageously  open  her  character  in  the  first  scene 
of  the  fourth  act,  where  she  is  introduced  strewing  the  grave  of  Lychorida  with 
flowers. 

'*  Enter  Marina,  toUh  a  Baehet  ofFlowere. 

Mar,    No,  no,  I  wiU  rob  Tellus  of  her  weed. 
To  strew  thy  green  with  flowers  :  the  yellows,  blues. 
The  purple  riolets,  and  madrigolds. 
Shall,  as  a  chaplet,  hang  upon  thy  grave, 
While  summer  days  do  last    Ah  me !  poor  maid, 
Born  in  a  tempest,  when  my  mother  died, 
This  world  to  me  is  like  a  lasting  storm, 
Whirring  me  from  my  (Iriends ;  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

a  passage,  the  leading  idea  of  which,  Shakspeare  has  transplanted  with  the  same 
pleasing  eflect  into  his  Cymbeline.  * 

Scarcely  has  Marina  lamented  the  decease  of  her  faithful  attendant,  when  en\) 
and  malignity  conspire  against  her  life  in  the  bosom  of  one  who  ought  to  have  beeo 


**  With  fiurest  flowers, 


While  auouner  lasts,  and  I  live  here,  Fidele, 
III  sweeten  thy  sad  grave.    Thou  shalt  not  lack 
The  flower  that's  like  thy  iisce,  pale  primrose,  nor 
The  aiur'd  hare-beU,  like  thy  veins,  uo  nor 
The  leaf  of  eglantine,  whom  not  to  slander 
Out-iweetsnVd  not  thy  breath.*^ 
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her  surest  safeguard  against  misfortune.  Dionyza,  perceiving  her  own  daughter 
eclipsed  by  the  beauty  and  accomplishments  of  her  ward,  resolves  upon  her  de- 
struction, and  bribes  a  wretch,  named  Leonine,  to  the  commission  of  the  deed. 
The  dialogue  which  takes  place  on  this  occasion,  between  the  ruffian  and  his 
intended  victim,  places  the  artless  simplicity  of  the  latter  in  a  very  pleasing  point 
of  view. 

**  Leon.    Come,  say  your  prayers  speedily. 

Mar.     What  mean  you  ? 

Leon.     If  you  require  a  little  space  for  prayer, 
1  grant  it :  Pray ;  but  be  not  tedious,*'  &c.  Act  iv.  ac.  1. 

Marina,  snatched  from  this  villain  by  the  sudden  intervention  of  pirates,  is  sold 
by  them  to  the  keeper  of  a  brothel  at  Mitylene,  a  situatipn  which  appears  to  her 
more  dreadful  than  that  from  which  she  has  so  narrowly  escaped.  She  laments 
that  Leonine  had  not  executed  his  orders,  or  that  the  pirates  had  not  thrown  her 
overboard,  and  exclaims  in  language  equally  beautiful  and  appropriate, — 


0  that  the  good  gods 


Would  set  me  tVee  from  this  unhallow'd  place, 
Though  they  did  change  me  to  the  meanest  bird 
That  flies  i'  the  purer  air.*'* 

Indebted  to  her  talents  and  accomplishments,  which  she  represents  to  her  pur- 
chasers as  more  likely  to  be  productive  than  the  wages  of  prostitution,  she  is 
allowed  to  quit  the  brothel  uninjured,  but  under  a  compact  to  devote  the  profits  of 
her  industry  and  skill  to  the  support  of  her  cruel  oppressors. 

The  mild  fortitude  and  resignation  which  she  exhibits  during  this  humiliating 
state  of  servitude,  and  the  simple  dignity  which  she  displays  in  her  person  and 
manners,  are  forcibly  delineated  in  the  following  observations  of  Pericles,  who, 
roused  from  his  torpor  by  her  figure,  voice,  and  features,  and  interested  in  her 
narrative,  thus  addresses  her ; — 

"  Pr*ythee  speak ; 
Falseness  cannot  come  (Vom  thee,  for  thou  look'st 
Modest  as  justice,  and  thou  seem'st  a  palace 
For  the  crown'd  truth  to  dwell  in : — "  yea '^ thou  dost  look 
Like  Patience,  gazing  on  king's  graves,  and  smiling 
Extremity  out  of  act  :'*  f 

a  picture  which  is  rendered  yet  more  touching  by  a  subsequent  trait;  for  Lysi- 
inachus  informs  us 


she  would  never  tell 


Her  parentage ;  being  demanded  that, 

8he  would  sit  still  and  weep."  Act  ▼.  sc.  1. 

To  this  delightful  sketch  of  female  tenderness  and  subdued  suffering,  nearly  all 
the  interest  of  the  last  two  acts  is  to  be  ascribed,  and  we  feel,  therefore,  highly 
gratified  that  sorrows  so  unmerited,  and  so  well  borne,  should,  at  length,  termi- 
nate not  only  in  repose,  but  in  positive  happiness.    The  poet,  indeed,  has  allotted 

*  Act  iv.  sc.  6. — Much  of  the  dialogue  which  passes  among  the  worthless  inhabitants  of  this  bagnio,  in 
seasoned  with  the  strong  and  characteristic  humour  of  Shakspeare.  Boult,  a  servant  of  the  place,  being 
ordered  to  cry  Marina  through  the  market  of  Mitylene,  describmg  her  personal  charms,  is  askea^  on  his  re- 
turn, how  he  found  the  inclination  of  the  people,  to  which  he  replies, 

**  *Faith,  they  listened  to  me,  as  they  would  have  hearkened  to  their  father's  testament  There  was  a 
Spaniard's  mouth  so  watered,  that  he  went  to  bed  to  her  very  description. 

"  Bawd.     We  shall  have  him  here  to-morrow  with  his  best  ruff  on. 

**  Boult.  To-night,  to-night.  But,  mistress,  do  you  know  the  French  knight  that  cowers  i'  the 
hams  ? 

**  Bawd.    Who  ?  Monsieur  Veroles  ? 

'*  Boult.  ky  \  he  offered  to  cut  a  caper  at  the  proclamation ;  bui  he  made  a  groan  ai  it,  and  swore 
he  would  see  her  to-morrow.^  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 

^If,**  says  Mr.  Malone,  alluding  to  the  lines  in  Italics,  "  there  were  no  other  proof  of  Shakspeare's  hand 
ia  this  piece,  this  admirable  stroke  of  humour  would  furnish  decisive  evidence  of  it." 

t  Act  V.  sc.  1.    The  similar  passage  in  Twelfth  Night  wiU  occur  to  every  one. 
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strict  retributory  justice  to  all  his  characters ;  the  liid  are  werenAj  ponislied* 
while  in  Pericles  and  his  daughter,  we  behold 

**  Virtue  praerv'd  from  fisU  dssCMBtioa's  Mast, 
Led  OB  bj  heaTea,  andcroim'd  witlijoy  at  list.**  * 

To  whom,  may  it  now  be  asked,  if  not  to  Shakspeare,  can  this  play  with  any 
probability  be  given?  Has  not  the  above  slight  analysis  of  its  two  prindpul  cha- 
racters, with  the  quotations  necessarily  adduced,  fully  convinced  us,  that  in  style, 
sentiment,  and  imagery,  and  in  the  outline  and  conception  of  its  chief  female  per- 
sonage, the  hand  of  our  great  master  is  undeniably  displayed? 

We  presume,  therefore,  both  the  external  and  internal  evidence  for  much  the 
greater  part  of  this  play  being  the  composition  of  Shakspeare  may  be  pronoanced 
complete  and  unanswerable ;  and  it  now  only  remains  to  enqufare,  if  there  be  sufflr- 
cient  ground  for  considering  Pericles,  as  we  have  ventured  to  do  in  this  arrange- 
ment, as  the  nasT  dramatic  production  of  our  author's  nen. 

It  is  very  extraordinary  that  the  positive  testimony  oi  Dryden  as  to  the  priority 
of  Pericles,  especially  if  we  weigh  well  the  import  of  the  context,  should  ever  have 
admitted  of  a  moment's  doubt  or  controversy.  Nothing  can,  we  think,  be  mors 
plainly  declaratory  than  the  lines  in  question,  which  shall  be  given  at  length:  — 

**  Yonr  Ben  and  Fletcher  In  their  jlr«<  pmmgJUgki, 
Did  no  Vo^fomt^  no  Arbaets  write : 
But  hopp'd  about,  and  ahort  exeuralons  mde 
From  hougli  to  bough,  as  if  they  were  aflraid ; 
And  each  were  guilty  of  aome  8ii§ki9d  Mmd, 
8kak»p§ar^9  owm  wtmtt  Am  p€ncl09  Pinar  ftert; 
The  Prime€  ^TVrt  was  elder  than  The  Moor  : 
Tis  nuracle  to  aee  ajirti  good  plop  ; 
All  hawthorns  do  not  bloom  on  Chrlstauw-day. 
A  slender  poet  must  have  time  to  grow. 
And  spread  and  burnish,  as  his  brothers  do : 
Who  still  looks  lean,  sure  with  some  p—  is  curst, 
But  no  man  can  be  Falstaff  fat  MifirsiJ"  f 

^  •  Miltou  appean  to  have  read  Pericles  with  attention,  and  to  have  caught  tone  of  its  phraMologj,a 
circumstance  strongly  oonfirmatorj  of  the  genuineness  of  the  plaj  :  thus  Oower,  in  the  opening  lines,  speak- 
ing of  Antiochus,  sajs, — 

**  Thw  king  unto  him  took  a  pheere. 
Who  di^i  and  left  a  female  heir, 
So  buxom,  blitkot  and  full  of  face. 
As  heaven  had  lent  her  all  her  grace  *,** 

<^  PssMge  which  evidentlj  hung  on  Milton's  ear,  when,  in  his  L'Allegro,  he  is  describing  the  uncertain  origiB 
ofEuphrosjne : — 

"*  Pill'd  her  with  thee  a  daoshter  fair, 
Ho  buxom,  biithtf  and  deoooair." 

Again,  in  iUefirti  edition  of  Ljcidas,  ▼.  167,  a  very  significant  epithet  seems  to  hsTe  been  copied  inm 
the  same  source : — 

**  Where  thou  perhaps  under  the  hummiico  tide :"  Bliltoo. 

«<  The  belching  whale. 
And  HUMifiNO  water  must  o*orwk«im  thj  corpse.**         Pericles. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  when  Milton,  in  his  second  edition,  altered  the  word  to  wMutmg,  he  still  clung  to 
his  former  prototype. 

The  notice  may  appear  whimsical  or  tnfling,  but  I  cannot  help  obserring  here,  that  a  few  lines  of  the 
initiatory  address  or  Oower  irresistibly  remind  me  of  some  of  the  cadences  of  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Blift- 
strel  i  for  instance,  this  contemporary  of  Chaucer,  alluding  to  the  antiquity  of  his  song,  says, — 

**  It  hath  been  sung  at  festivals. 
On  ember^eves,  and  holy  ales ; 
And  lords  and  ladies  of  their  lives  , 
Have  read  it  for  restoratives : — 
If  you,  bom  in  these  latter  times. 
When  wit's  more  ripe,  accept  my  rhymes. 
And  that  to  hear  an  old  man  sing, 
May  to  your  wishes  pleasure  bring, 
I  life  would  wish,  and  that  I  might 
Waste  it  for  you,  like  taper-light. 

t  Prologue  to  the  Tragsdy  of  Circe,  by  Charles  D'Avemut    1675. 
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age,  if  it  mean  any  thing,  must  imply,  not  only  from  the  bare  asaertion 
but  from  all  the  accessory  matter,  that  Pericles  was  the  first  young 
akspeare,  that  it  was  the  first  offspring  of  his  dramatic  muse,  his  first 
t  this  was  the  meaning  of  Dryden,  and  not  merely  that  Pericles  was 
3fore  Othello,  will  be  further  evident  from  recollecting  the  occasion  of 
e  whence  these  lines  are  taken.  It  was  written  to  introduce  the  first 
Charles  D*Avenant,  then  only  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  the  bard  ex- 
s  it  **  the  blossom  of  his  green  years,'*  the  ''  rude  essay  of  a  youthful 
nay  grow  up  to  write,'*  expressions  which  can  assimilate  it  with  Pe- 
)n  the  supposition  that  the  latter  was,  like  Circe,  a  firstling  of  dramatic 

fden,  who  wrote  this  prologue  in  1675,  possessed,  from  his  approxima- 
age  of  Shakspcare,  many  advantages  for  ascertaining  the  truth,  none 
When  the  former  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty,  the  latter  had  been 
irty-five  years,  and  the  subsequent  connection  of  the  modern  bard  with 
and  his  intimacy  with  Sir  William  D'Avenant,  who  had  produced  his 
1  1629,  and  had  been  well  acquainted  with  Heminge  and  the  surviving 
s  of  Shakspeare,  would  furnish  him  with  sufficient  data  for  his  asser- 
endent  of  any  reliance  on  the  similar  declarations  of  Shepherd  and 

he  statement  of  Dryden,  therefore,  as  a  disclosure  of  the  fact,  it  follows, 
rom  what  has  been  previously  said  on  the  epoch  of  Shakspeare's  com- 
t  as  a  dramatic  writer,  that  Pericles  must  be  referred  to  the  autumn  of 
>90,  an  assignment  which  the  consideration  of  a  few  particulars  will 
roborate. 

rst  place,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  numerous  dumb  showi  of  this 
themselves  a  striking  presumptive  proof  of  its  antiquity,  indicating  that 
3,  wbo  subsequently  laughed  at  these  clumsy  expedients,  thought  it  ne- 

the  opening  of  his  career,  to  fall  in  with  the  fashion  of  the  times,  with 
^hich  had  reigned  from  the  earliest  establishment  of  our  stage,  which 

vogue  in  1590,  but  soon  after  this  period  became  an  object  of  ridicule, 
to  decline. 

one  has  remarked,  that  from  the  manner  in  which  Pericles  is  mentioned 
cal  pamphlet,  entitled  '^  Pimlyco  or  Runne  Redcap,*'  1609,  there  is 
lonclude  that  it  is  coeval  with  the  old  play  of  '*  Jane  Shore;"  *  and  this 
g  noticed  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  in  conjunction  with  *'  The  Bold 
ps,"  f  a  production  which  D'Avenant  classes,  in  point  of  age,  with 
laine"  and  ^^  Faustus,":):  pieces  which  appeared  in  or  before  1590,  he 
haps  not  injudiciously,  that  Pericles  has  a  claim  to  similar  antiquity, 
1  be  ascribed  to  the  year  1590. 

ill  stronger  conclusion  in  favour  of  the  date  which,  we  think,  should  be 
0  Pericles,  may  be  drawn  from  a  suggestion  of  Mr.  Steevens,  which  has 
38  been  sufficiently  considered.  This  gentleman  contends,  that  Shak- 
rince  of  Tyre  was  originally  named  Pyrocles,  after  the  hero  of  Sidney's 

^  "  Amazed  I  stood  to  see  a  crowd 

Of  civil  throats  stretch'd  out  so  loud : 

(As  at  a  new  play)  all  the  roomes 

Did  hwarm  with  (gentiles  mix'd  with  groomet ; 

So  tliat  I  trulv  thought  all  these 

Came  to  see  Shore  or  PericUt,^ 

ne'er  at  one  of  these  before:  but  1  should  have  seen  ^Jane  Shore,**  andmj  hntband  hath 
•  any  time  this  twelvemonth  to  carry  me  to  '*"nie  Bold  Deauchamps."— TA«  Kmghi  of  tho 

sth. 

\ "There  is  an  old  tradition,^ 

That  in  the  times  of  mighty  Tamburlame^ 

Of  conjuring  Fauiius,  and  Tko  BeaucAamps  Bold, 

Your  poet«  used  to  have  the  second  da^." 

A  PlaifkotiMt  to  be  Lei. 
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Arcadia,  the  character,  as  he  justly  observes,  Dot  bearing  the  smallest  affioity 
to  that  of  the  Athenian  statesman. 

**h  Is  remarkable,"  says  he,  "that  many  of  our  ancient  wri ten  were  ambitious  to  exhibit 
Sidney's  worthies  on  the  stage  :  and  when  his  subordinate  agents  were  advanced  to  such  honour, 
how  liappened  it  that  Pyrocles,  their  leader,  should  be  overlooked  ?  Musidorus  (bis  companion), 
Argaius  and  Parlhenia,  Phalantus  and  Eudora,  Andromana,  etc.  furnished  titles  for  different 
tragedies ;  and  perhaps  Pyrocles,  in  the  present  instance,  was  defrauded  of  a  like  distinction. 
The  names  invented  or  employed  by  Sidney,  had  once  such  popularity,  that  they  were  toraelimes 
borrowed  by  pocis  who  did  not  profess  to  follow  the  direct  current  of  his  fables,  or  altend  to  the 
strict  preservation  of  his  characters. — I  must  add,  that  the  Appolyn  of  the  Story-lK>ok  and  Gower 
could  have  been  rejected  only  to  make  room  for  a  more  favourite  name ;  yet,  however  conciliating 
the  name  of  Pyrocles  might  have  been,  that  of  Pericles  could  challenge  no  advantage  with  regard 
to  general  predilection. — All  circumstances  therefore  considered,  it  is  not  improliable  that  our 
author  designed  his  chief  character  to  be  called  Pyrocles,  not  Pericles,  however  ignorance  or 
accident  might  have  shuflled  the  latter  (a  name  of  almost  similar  sound)  into  the  place  of  the 
former." 

The  probablHty  of  this  happy  conjecture  will  amount  almost  to  certainty,  if 
we  diligently  compare  Pericles  with  the  Pyrocles  of  the  "Arcadia;"  the  same 
romantic,  versatile,  and  sensitive  disposition  is  ascribed  to  both  characters,  and 
several  of  the  incidents  pertaining  to  the  latter  are  found  mingled  with  the  ad- 
ventures of  the  former  personage,  while,  throughout  the  play,  the  obligations 
of  its  author  to  various  other  parts  of  the  romance  may  be  frequently  and  dis- 
tinctly traced,  not  only  in  the  assumption  of  an  image  or  a  sentiment,  but  in 
the  adoption  of  the  very  words  of  his  once  popular  predecessor,  proving  incoo- 
testably  the  poet's  familiarity  with  and  study  of  the  Arcadia  to  have  been  very 
considerable/ 

Now  this  work  of  Sidney,  commenced  in  1580,  was  corrected  and  published 
by  his  sister  the  Countess  of  Pembroke,  in  1590,  and  the  admiration  which  it  im- 
mediately excited  would  naturally  induce  a  young  actor,  then  meditating  his  first 
essay  in  dramatic  poetry,  instantly  to  a\'ail  himself  of  its  popularity,  and,  by  ap- 
propriating the  appellation  of  its  principal  hero,  fix  the  attention  of  the  public. 
That  Shakspeare  long  preserved  his  attachment  to  the  Arcadia,  is  evident  from 
his  King  Lear,  where  the  episode  of  Gloster  and  his  sons  is  plainly  copied  from 
the  first  edition  of  this  romance. f 

The  date  assigned  to  Pericles,  on  this  foundation,  being  admitted,  it  follows  of 
course,  that  Shakspeare  could  not  have  had  time  to  improve  upon  the  sketch  of 
a  predecessor;  and  yet  from  the  texture  of  some  parts  of  the  composition,  we 
are  compelled  to  infer,  that  in  this  first  eflbrt  in  dramatic  poetry,  he  must  have 
condescended  to  accept  the  assistance  of  a  friend,  whose  inferiority  to  himself  is 
distinctly  visible  through  the  greater  part  of  the  first  two  acts,  a  position  the 
probability  of  which  seems  to  have  induced  Mr.  Steevens  to  yield  his  assent 
toDryden's  assertion.  '*  In  one  light,  indeed,  I  am  ready,"  remarks  this  acute 
commentator,  *'  to  allow  Pericles  was  our  poet's  first  attempt.  Before  he  was 
satisfied  with  his  own  strength,  and  trusted  himself  to  the  public,  he  might 
have  tried  his  hand  with  a  partner,  and  entered  the  theatre  in  disguise.  Before 
he  ventured  to  face  an  audience  on  the  stage,  it  was  natural  that  he  should 
peep  at  them  through  the  curtain." 

The  objections  which  have  been  made  to  this  priority  of  Pericles  in  point  of 
time,  may  be  reduced  to  three,  of  which  the  first  is  drawn  from  the  non-enumera- 
tion of  the  play  by  Meres,  when  giving  a  list  of  our  poefs  dramas,  in  1598.  But 
if  it  were  the  object  of  Shakspeare  and  his  coadjutor  to  lie  concealed  from  the 
pubHc  eye,  of  which  there  can  be  little  doubt,  since  the  former,  as  hath  been 

*  Many  instances  of  this  kind  have  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Steevens,  in  his  notes  on  the  play ;  and  (he 
list  miffht  be  much  enlarged  b^  a  careful  collatiou  of  the  two  productions. 

t  Where  the  chanter  in  entitled  ^  The  pitiful!  fttate  and  story  of  the  PaphlagODiaQ  uokinde  king  and  his 
kinde  toime,  first  related  by  the  soone,  then  by  the  blind  father.'' 
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remarked,  haying  never  owned  his  share  in  it,  or  supposing  ft  to  be  forgotten,  was 
afterwards  willing  to  profit  by  the  most  yaluable  lines  and  ideas  it  contained,  the 
omission  of  Meres  is  easily  accounted  for;  yet  granting  that  our  author  had  been 
well  known  as  the  chief  writer  of  Pericles,  the  validity  of  the  objection  is  not 
thereby  established,  for  we  find  in  this  catalogue  neither  the  play  of  King  Henry 
the  Sixth,  in  any  of  its  parts,  northe  tragedy  of  Hamlet,  pieces  undoubtedly  written 
and  performed  before  the  year  1598. 

A  second  objection  is  founded  on  the  title-page  of  the  first  edition  of  Pericles, 
published  in  1609,  where  this  drama  is  termed  *'  the  late  and  much  admired  play." 
It  is  obvious  that  from  a  word  so  indefinite  in  its  signification  as  late,  whether 
taken  adverbially  or  adjectively,  nothing  decisive  can  result.  To  a  play  written 
eighteen  years  before,  the  lexicographic  definitions  of  the  term  in  question, 
namely,  *Mn  times  past,  not  long  ago,  not  far  from  the  present,"  may,  without 
doubt,  justly  apply ;  but  we  must  also  add,  that  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  word 
is  meant  to  refer  to  the  period  of  the  composition  of  the  play,  or  to  the  date  of  its 
last  representation;  *'  lately  performed"  being  most  probably  the  sense  in  which 
the  editor  intended  to  be  understood. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Douce  is  of  opinion  that  three  of  the  devices  of  the  knights  in  act 
ii.  sc.  2,  of  Pericles,  are  copied  from  a  translation  of  the  '*  Heroicall  Devises  of 
Paradin  and  Symeon,"  printed  in  1691,  which,  if  correct,  would  necessarily  bring 
forward  the  date  of  the  play  either  to  this  or  the  subsequent  year ;  but  from  this 
difficulty  we  are  relieved  even  by  Mr.  Douce  himself,  who  owns  that  two  out  of  the 
three  are  to  be  found  in  *' Whitney's  Emblems,"  published  in  1586,  a  confession 
which  leads  us  to  infer  that  the  third  may  have  an  equally  early  origin. 

From  the  extensive  survey  which  has  now  been  taken  of  the  merits  and  supposed 
era  of  this  early  drama,  the  reader,  it  is  probable,  will  gather  sufficient  data  for 
concluding  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  it  issued  from  the  pen  of  Shakspearc, 
that  it  was  his  first  dramatic  production,  that  it  appeared  towards  the  close  of  the 
year  1590,  and  that  it  deserves  to  be  removed  from  the  Appendix  to  the  editions 
of  Shakspeare,  where  it  has  hitherto  apppeared,  and  incorporated  in  the  body  of 
his  works. 

2.  CoMEDT  OF  Errors,  1591.  That  this  play  should  be  ascribed  to  the  year 
1591,  and  not  to  1593,  or  1596,  has  been  fully  established  by  Mr.  Chalmers,  to 
whom,  therefore,  the  reader  is  referred,  with  this  additional  observation,  that, 
from  an  account  published  in  the  British  Biographer,  of  an  interlude,  named 
'*  Jacke  Jugeler,"  which  was  entered  in  the  Stationers'  books  in  1562-3,  it  appears 
that  the  Menaechmi  of  Plautus,  on  which  this  comedy  is  founded,  '^  was,  in  part 
at  least,  known  at  a  very  early  period  upon  the  English  stage,"  a  further  proof 
that  versions  or  imitations  of  it  had  been  in  existence  long  prior  to  Warner's 
translation  in  1595. 

As  the  Comedy  of  Errors  is  one  of  the  few  plays  of  Shakspeare  mentioned  by 
Meres  in  1598,  and  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  more  than  once  to  the 
catalogue  of  this  critic,  it  will  be  necessary,  before  we  proceed  farther  in  our  ar- 
rangement, to  give  a  transcript  of  this  short  but  interesting  article.  It  is  taken 
from  his  ^'Palladis  Tamia.  Wit's  Treasury.  Being  the  second  part  of  Wit's 
Common  Wealth,"  1598,  and  from  that  part  of  it  entitled  ''A  comparative  dis- 
course of  our  English  Poets,  with  the  Greeke,  Latine,  and  Italian  Poets." 

"  As  Plaulus  and  Seneca  are  accounted  the  best  for  comedy  and  tragedy  among  the  Lalfnes,  so 
Shakspeare,  among  y*  English,  is  the  most  excellent  in  both  kinds  for  the  stage;  for  comedy, 
witness  his  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  his  Errors,  bis  Love  Labour's  Lost,  his  Love  Labour's  Wonim, 
bis  Midsummer's  Might  Dreame,  and  bis  Merchant  of  Venice:  for  tragedy,  his  Richard  the  2, 
Richard  the  3,  Henry  the  4,  King  John,  Titus  Andronicns,  and  his  Romeo  and  Juliet."* 

Some  of  the  commentators,  and  more  particularly  Ritson  and  Steevens,  have 

*  For  this  paragraph,  the  reader  is  referred  to  p.  883  of  the  original  edition,  or  to  p.  46  of  the  ninth 
volume  of  the  Censura  Literaria. 
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positiYely  pronounced  this  play  to  hive  been  originally  the  coaiposilioo  of  a  writer 
anterior  to  Shakspeare,  and  that  it  merely  received  some  embellishBienU  from 
our  poet*8  pen : 

*'On  1  eareftil  reftofcmof  the  foregoing  tcenei/'  ttyi  Uie  latter  geaUeaMB,  "I  donol  keeitale  te 
proDoanee  Uiem  the  eompotillon  of  Iwo  very  imeqiial  writers.  Sbakspetre  had  nmloiibledlj  t 
ihare  in  them ;  bat  that  the  enUre  play  was  no  work  of  his,  is  an  opialoo  which  (as  BeaedM 
says)  *  fire  caonol  melt  out  of  me;  1  will  die  In  It  at  the  slake.*  Thus,  as  we  are  Infbmed  by 
Anios  Gelllas,  lib.  III.  cap.  S,  some  plays  were  absolutely  ascribed  to  Plaotns  which  in  imlh  had 
only  been  (retraeiat^  et  expoUttt)  retouched  and  polished  by  him.*' 

We  have  frequently  occasion  to  admire  tlie  wit,  the  classical  eteanoe,  and 
the  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Steevens,  but  we  have  often  also  to  r^;ret  the  force  of  his 

Jrejudices,  and  the  unqualified  dogmatism  of  his  critical  opinions.  That  the 
usiness  of  the  Comedy  of  Errors  Is  better  calculated  for  farce  than  for  Imtinute 
comedy,  cannot  be  denied ;  and  it  must  also  be  confessed  that  the  doggrel  verses 
attributed  to  the  two  Dromios,  contribute  little  to  the  humour  or  value  of  the  piece; 
but  let  uSy  at  the  same  time,  recollect,  that  the  admissionof  the  latter  was  in  con- 
formity to  the  custom  of  the  age  in  which  this  play  was  produced,  and  that  the  for- 
mer, tnough  perplexed  and  somewhat  improbable,  *  possesses  no  small  share  of 
entertainment. 

This  drama  of  Shakspeare  is,  in  fact,  much  more  varied,  rich,  and  interesting 
in  its  incidents,  than  the  *'Men«chmi*'  of  Plautus;  and  while  in  rigid  adherence 
to  the  unities  of  action,  time,  and  place,  our  poet  rivals  the  Roman  play,  he  ha$ 
contrived  to  insinuate  the  necessary  previous  information  for  the  spectator,  id  a 
manner  infinitely  more  pleasing  and  artful  than  that  adopted  by  the  Latin  bard, 
for  whilst  Plautus  has  chosen  to  convey  it  through  the  medium  of  a  prologue, 
Shakspeare  has  render^  it  at  once  natural  and  pathetic,  by  placing  it  in  the 
mouth  of  £geon,  the  father  of  the  twin  brothers. 

In  a  play  of  which  the  plot  is  so  intricate,  occupied  in  a  great  measure  by  mere 
personal  mistakes,  and  their  whimsical  results,  no  elaborate  development  of 
character  can  be  expected;  yet  is  the  portrait  of  £geon  touched  with  a  discrimi- 
native hand,  and  the  pressure  of  age  and  misfortune  is  so  painted,  as  to  throw  s 
solemn,  dignified,  and  impressive  tone  of  colouring  over  this  part  of  the  fable, 
contrasting  well  with  the  lighter  scenes  which  immediately  follow,  a  mode  of 
relief  which  is  again  resorted  to  at  the  close  of  the  drama,  where  the  re-union  of 
iEgcon  and  iEmilia,  and  the  recognition  of  their  children,  produce  an  interest  in 
the  denouement,  of  a  nature  more  aflecting  than  the  tone  of  the  preceding  scenes 
had  taught  us  to  except. 

As  to  the  comic  action  which  constitutes  the  chief  bulk  of  this  piece,  if  it  be 
true  that  to  excite  laughter,  awaken  attention,  and  fix  curiosity,  be  essential  to 
its  dramatic  excellence,  the  Comedy  of  Errors  cannot  be  pronounced  an  unsuc- 
cessful effort ;  both  reader  and  spectator  are  hurried  on  to  the  close,  through  a 
series  of  thick  coming  incidents,  and  under  the  pleasurable  influence  of  novelty, 
expectation,  and  surprise;  and  the  dialogue,  so  far  from  betraying  the  inequalities 
complained  of  by  Ritson  and  Steevens,  is  uniformly  vivacious,  pointed,  and  even 
efTervescing.  Shakspeare  is  Yisii)]e,  in  fact,  throughout  the  entire  play,  as  well 
in  the  broad  exuberance  of  its  mirth,  as  in  the  cast  of  its  more  chastised  parts,  i 
combination  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  punishment  and  character  of  Pinch  the 
pedagogue  and  conjurer,  who  is  sketched  in  the  strongest  and  most  marked  style 
of  our  author. 

If  we  consider,  therefore,  the  construction  of  the  fable,  the  narrowness  of  its 
basis,  and  that  its  powers  of- entertainment  are  almost  exclusively  confined  \o  a 
continued  deception  of  the  external  senses,  we  must  confess  that  Shakspeare  ha.< 
not  only  improved  on  the  Plautian  model,  but,  making  allowance  for  a  somewhat 

*  The  addition  of  the  twin  nerranti  to  their  twin  masters,  doubles  the  improbability,  while  it  ad«U  ^ 
tht  fund  of  entertainment 
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too  coarse  vein  of  humour,  has  given  to  his  production  all  the  interest  and  variety 
that  the  nature  and  the  limits  of  his  subject  would  permit. 

3.  Lovers  Laboijr*s  Lost  :  1591.     In  the  first  edition  of  Mr.  Malone's  Chro- 
nological Essay  on  Shakspeare*s  Plays,  which  was  published  in  January,  1778, 
the  year  1591  is  the  date  assigned  to  this  drama,  an  epoch,  which,  in  the  re-im- 
pression of  1793,  was  changed  in  the  catalogue  for  the  subsequent  era  of  1594, 
though  the  reasons  given  for  this  alteration  appeared  so  inconclusive  to  the  chro- 
nologist  himself,  that  he  ventures  in  the  text  merely  to  say, — '*  I  think  it  probable, 
that  our  author's  first  draft  of  this  play  was  written  in  or  before  1594,*'  a  mode  of 
expression  which  leaves  as  much  authority  to  the  former  as  the  latter  date.     In 
short,  the  only  motive  brought  forward  for  the  present  locality  of  this  piece  in 
Mr.  Malone's  list,  where  it  appears  posterior  to  •*  A  Midsummer-Night's  Dream/' 
The  Comedy  of  Errors,  and  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  is,  that  there  is  more  at- 
tempt at  delineation  of  character  in  it  than  in  either  the  first  or  second  of  the  plays 
just  mentioned,  a  reason  which  loses  all  its  weight  the  moment  we  seriously  con- 
trast this  comedy  with  its  supposed  predecessors,  for  who  would  then  think  of  as- 
signing to  the  very  slight  sketches  of  Biron  and  Katharine,  any  mark  of  improve- 
ment, either  in  poetic  or  dramatic  strength,  over  the  imaginative  powers  of  the 
Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  or  the  strong,  broad,  and  often  characteristic  outlines 
of  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  I 

The  construction,  indeed,  of  the  whole  play,  the  variety  of  its  versification,  the 
abundancy  of  its  rhymes,  and  the  length  and  frequency  of  its  doggrel  lines,  very 
clearly  prove  this  comedy  to  be  one  of  our  author  s  very  earhcst  compositions ;  in- 
dications which  originally  disposed  Mr.  Malone  to  give  it  to  the  year  which  wc 
have  adopted,  and  which  induced  Mr.  Chalmers  to  assign  it  to  1592,  though  why 
he  prefers  this  year  to  the  preceding  does  not  appear. 

Of  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  as  it  was  performed  in  the  year  1591,  we  possess  no 
exact  transcript ;  for,  in  the  oldest  edition  which  has  hitherto  been  found  of  this 
play,  namely  that  of  1598,  it  is  said  in  the  title-page  to  be  "  newly  corrected 
and  augmented,"  with  the  further  information,  that  it  had  been  ''presented 
before  Her  Highness  the  last  Christmas;"  facts  which  show,  that  we  are  in 
possession  not  of  the  first  draft  or  edition  of  this  comedy,  but  only  of  that 
copy  which  represents  it  as  it  was  **  revived  and  improved"  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  Queen,  in  1597. 

The  original  sketch,  whether  printed  or  merely  performed,  we  conceive  to 
have  been  one  of  the  pieces  alluded  to  by  Greene,  in  1592,  when  he  accuses 
Shakspeare  of  being  ''  an  absolute  Johannes  fac-totum"  of  the  stage,  primarily 
and  principally  from  the  mode  of  its  execution,  which,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  betrays  the  earliness  of  its  source  in  the  strongest  manner ;  second- 
arily, that,  like  Pericles,  it  occasionally  copies  the  language  of  the  Arcadia, 
then  with  all  the  attractive  novelty  of  its  reputation  in  full  bloom,*  and  thirdly, 
that  in  the  fifth  act,  various  allusions  to  the  Muscovites  or  Russians  seem  evi- 
dently to  point  to  a  period  when  Russia  and  its  inhabitants  attracted  the  public 
consideration,  a  period  which  we  find,  from  Hackluyt,  to  have  occupied  the 
years  1590  and  1591,  when,  as  Warburton  and  Chalmers  have  observed,  the 
arrangement  of  Russian  commerce  engaged  very  particularly  the  attention,  and 
formed  the  conversation,  of  the  court,  the  city,  and  the  country,  f 

It  may  be  also  remarked,  that  while  no  play  among  our  author's  works  exhibits 
more  decisive  marks  of  juvenility  than  Love'sr  Labour's  Lost,  none,  at  the  same 
time,  is  more  strongly  imbued  with  the  peculiar  cast  of  his  youthful  genius  ;  for 
in  style  and  manner,  it  bears  a  closer  resemblance  to  the  Venus  and  Adonis,  the 
Rape  of  Lucrece,  and  the  earlier  Sonnets,  than  any  other  of  his  genuine  dramas. 
It  presents  us,  in  short,  with  a  continued  contest  of  wit  and  repartee,  the  per- 

*  Vide  Chalmert*s  Supplemental  Apology,  p.  381,  282. ;  and  D.oiice'«  Illustrations,  toI.  i.  p.  23S. 
t  Supplemental  Apology,  p.  383. 
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fons  represented,  whether  high  or  low,  vying  with  each  other,  througfaoot  the 
piece,  in  the  production  of  the  greatest  number  of  jokes,  sallies,  and  yeriial  equi- 
voques. The  profusion  with  which  these  are  everywhere  scattered,  has,  unfor- 
tunately, had  the  effioct  of  throwing  an  air  of  uniiormity  over  all  the  characters, 
who  seem  solely  intent  on  keeping  up  the  ball  of  raillery ;  yet  is  Kron  now  and 
then  discriminated  by  a  few  strong  touches,  and  Holofemes  is  probably  the  por- 
trait of  an  individual,  some  of  his  quotations  hating  justly  induced  the  coflunen- 
tators  to  infer,  that  Florio,  the  author  of  **  First  and  Second  Fruits,"  dialogues 
in  Italian  and  English,  and  of  a  Dictionary,  entitled  **  A^World  of  Words,"  was 
the  object  of  the  poet*s  satire. 

If  in  dramatic  strength  of  painting  this  comedy  be  deficient,  and  it  appears  to 
us,  in  this  quality,  inferior  to  Pericles,  we  must,  independent  of  the  vivadly  of  its 
dblogue  already  noticed,  acknowledge,  that  it  displays  several  poetical  gems,  that 
it  contains  many  just  moral  apophthegms,  and  that  it  aflbrds,  even  in  the  clowt, 
no  small  fund  of  amusement ;  and  here  it  is  worthy  of  being  remarked,  and  may, 
indeed,  without  prejudice  or  prepossession,  be  asserted,  that,  even  to  the  earliest 
and  most  unflnished  dramas  of  our  poet,  a  peculiar  interest  is  felt  to  be  attached, 
not  arising  from  the  fascination  of  a  name,  but  from  an  intrinsic  and  almost  inex- 

Elicable  power  of  pleasing,  which  we  in  vain  look  for  in  the  juvenile  plays  of  other 
ards,  and  which  serves,  perhaps  better  than  any  other  criterion,  to  ascertain  the 
genuine  property  of  Shakspeare ;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  touchstone,  which,  when  applied 
to  Titus  Andronicus,  and  what  has  been  termed  the  First  Part  of  Henry  the  sixtb, 
must,  if  every  other  evidence  were  wanting,  flash  conviction  on  our  senses. 

4.  King  Hbnbt  the  Sixth  :  Paet  the  Fust  :  1592 ; 

5.  King  Hbnet  the  Sixth  :  Paet  the  Sbgokd  :  1502  : 

It  will  be  immedlatelv  perceived  that  this  arrangement  is  intended  to  eiclude 
what  has  very  improperly,  in  modern  times,  been  ascribed  to  Shakspeare  as  the 
First  Part  of  his  King  Henry  the  Sixth.  The  spuriousness  of  this  part,  indeed, 
has  been  so  satisfoctorily  proved  by  Mr.  Malone,  that  no  doubt  can  be  supposed 
any  longer  to  rest  on  the  subject ;  and,  if  any  lingered,  it  would  be  still  further 
shaken  by  what  has  since  transpired ;  for,  from  the  discovery  of  Mr.  Henslowe's 
Accounts,  at  Duiwich  College,  it  appears  that  this  play  was  never  entitled,  as  Mr. 
Malone  had  conjectured,  to  its  present  appellation,  but  was  simply  styled  as  it  i^ 
here  entered,  Henry  the  Sixth,  and  had  no  connection  with  the  subsequent  plays 
of  Peele  and  Marlowe  on  the  same  reign.  The  entry  is  dated  the  dd  of  March, 
1591,  and  the  play  being  the  property  of  Lord  Strange's  company,  and  performed 
at  the  Rose  theatre,  with  neither  of  which  Shakspeare  had,  at  any  time,  the  small- 
est connection,  render  the  external  testimony  still  more  confirmatory  of  Mr.  If  a- 
tone's  position,  as  to  the  antiquity,  priority,  and  insulated  origin  of  this  drams. 
The  internal  evidence,  however,  is  quite  sufficient  for  the  purpose ;  for  the  hand 
of  Shakspeare  is  nowhere  visible  throughout  the  entire  of  this  *'  Drum-and-tnim- 
pet-Thing,'*  as  Mr.  Morgan  has  justly  termed  it.*  Yet  that  our  author,  subse- 
quent io  his  re-modelling  ^*  The  flrst  Part  of  the  Contention,*'  and  **  The  True 
Tragedy  of  Richard  Duke  of  Yorke,"  might  alter  the  arrangement,  or  slightly 
correct  the  diction  of  this  play,  is  very  possible, — an  interference,  however  trivial, 
which  probably  induced  the  editors  of  the  first  folio,  from  the  period  in  which 
this  design  was  executed,  to  register  it  with  Shakspeare's  undisputed  plays,  under 
the  improper  title  of  The  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth,  f 

As  this  drama  therefore,  which  we  hold  to  contain  not  ten  lines  of  Shakspeare's 

*  An  Ena^  on  the  Dramatic  Character  of  Sir  John  Falstaff.  8to.  1777,  p.  49. 

t  It  is  conjectured  by  Mr.  Malone,  that  Shakspeare,  for  the  advantage  or  his  own  theatre,  faaWng  writtcs 
a  few  lines  in  The  Firut  Part  of  Kinc  Henry  VI.,  after  his  own  Second  and  Third  Part  had  been  played, 
the  editors  of  the  first  Polio  conceived  this  a  siiflkient  warrant  for  attributing  it,  along  with  the  others,  to 
him,  in  the  general  con«ction  of  his  works.  His  prior  supposition,  however,  **  that  they  gare  it  a  phuv 
as  a  necessary  introduction  to  the  two  other  parts,**  eapeciaJIy  if  we  consider  the  great  popuhiritj  which  it 
had  enjoyed,  and  the  general  ignorance  of  the  audience  in  historical  lore,  will  sufficieot^  aoeouDty  m  tbose 
|az  times  of  literary  appropriation,  for  its  insertion  and  attribution. 
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composition,  was,  when  originally  produced,  called  The  Play  of  Henry  VI., 
and  in  1623,  registered  The  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  Vf. :  though,  in  the 
folio  published  during  the  same  year,  it  was  then  for  the  first  time  named  the  first 
part,  would  it  not  be  allowable  to  infer,  that  the  two  plays  which  our  poet  built 
on  the  foundations  of  Marlowe,  or  perhaps  Marlowe,  Peele,  and  Greene,  though 
not  printed  before  they  appeared  in  the  folio,  were  yet  termed,  not  as  they  are 
designated  in  the  modern  editions,  the  second  and  third  parts  but  as  we  have  here 
called  them,  the  first  and  second  parts?  Such,  in  fact,  appears  to  have  been  the 
case ;  for,  since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Malone's  Essay,  an  entry  on  the  Station- 
ers* Registers  has  been  discovered,  *  madeby  Tho.  Pavier,  and  dated  April  19th, 
1602,  of*  The  1st  and  2d  pts  of  Henry  VI.  ij.  books;"  which  entry,  whether  it 
he  supposed  to  apply  to  the  original  **  Contention"  and  "True  Tragedy,"  or  to  an 
intended  edition  of  the  same  plays  as  altered  by  Shakspeare,  clearly  proves,  that 
this  designation  of  first  and  second  was  here  given  either  to  the  primary  or  secon- 
dary set  of  these  two  plays,  and  if  applied  to  one  set,  would  necessarily  he 
applicable  to,  and  used  in  speaking  of,  the  other. 

These  two  plays  then,  founded  on  ''The  First  Part  of  the  Contention  of  the 
Two  famous  Houses  of  Yorke  and  Lancaster, "  and  on  the ''  Second,  or  The  true 
Tragedie  of  Richard  Duke  of  Yorke,"  written  by  Marlowe  and  his  friends  about  the 
year  1590,  f  we  conceive  to  have  been  brought  forward  by  Shakspeare  with  great 
and  numerous  improvements,  in  1592. 

The  vacillation  of  the  commentators  in  determining  the  era  of  our  author's  two 
parts  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  has  been  very  extraordinary.  The  year  1592  was 
fixed  upon  in  1778;  this,  in  1793,  was  changed  to  1593,  or  1594;  and  in  1803, 
to  1591;  while  Mr.  Chalmers,  in  1799,  had  adopted  the  date  of  15951 

That  these  plays  had  received  their  new  dress  from  the  hand  of  Shakspeare, 
previous  to  September,  1592,  is,  we  think,  irreversibly  established  by  Greene's 
parody,  in  his  ''  Groatsworth  of  Wit,"  on  a  fine  in  the  second  of  these  productions, 
an  allusion  which,  with  the  context,  can  neither  be  set  aside  nor  misapplied  : 
that  they  were  thus  re-modelled  in  1592,  rather  than  in  1591,  will  appear 
highly  probable,  when  we  reflect  that,  in  the  passage  where  this  parody  is  found, 
Shakspeare  is  termed,  in  reference  to  the  stage,  an  absolute  Johannes  factotum, 
an  epithet  which,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  implies  that  our  poet  had  written 
and  altered  several  pieces  before  that  period,  and  had  the  two  parts  of  Henry  the 
Sixth  been  early  in  the  series,  that  is  immediately  subsequent  to  Pericles,  the 
indignation  of  Greene,  no  doubt,  had  been  sooner  expressed;  for  we  find  him 
writing  with  great  warmth,  under  a  sense  of  recent  injury,  and  under  the  pressure 
of  mortal  disease ;  '*  albeit  weakness,"  says  he,  "will  scarce  suffer  me  to  write;" 
a  time  which  certainly  would  not  have  been  chosen  for  the  annunciation  of  his 
anger,  had  the  supposed  ofience  been  given,  and  it  must  have  been  known  as  soon 
as  committed,  a  year  or  two  before.  We  feel  confident,  therefore,  from  this  chain 
of  argument,  that  the  two  Parts  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  included  in  our  catalogue, 
were  not  brought  on  the  stage  before  1592,  and  then  only  just  in  time  to  enable 
poor  Greene  to  express  his  sentiments  ere  he  left  this  sublunary  scene. 

The  plan  which  Mr.  Malone  has  adopted  in  printing  these  plays,  that  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  amended  and  absolutely  new  passages  from  the  original  and 
comparatively  meagre  text  of  Marlowe  and  his  coadjutors,  seems  to  have  been 
caught  from  a  hint  dropped  by  Mr.  Maurice  Morgan,  who  speaking  of  these  two 
Parts  of  Henry  VI.,  observes,  that  **they  have  certainly  received  what  may  be 
called  a  thorough  repair. — I  should  conceive,  it  would  not  be  very  difficult  to  feel 

*  The  diffcoTery  was  made  by  Mr.  Clialmera,  vide  Supplemental  Apology,  p.  292. 

t  Mr.  Malooe,  io  his  **  ENiisertatioD  on  King  Henry  VI.'*  was  of  opinion,  that  the  '*  First  Part  of  the 
Contention,"  8cc.  came  from  the  pen  of  Robert  GreeiA ;  but  in  his  *'  Chronological  Order,"  he  inclines  to 
the  •supposition  of  Marlowe  being  the  author  of  both  Parti.  It  is  more  probable,  I  think,  from  the  hinguage 
«»f  the  **  Groats  worth  of  Wit/'  that  Marlowe,  Greene,  and  Pcelc  were  jointly  concerned  iu  their  com- 
position. 
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one*s  wav  through  these  plays,  and  distinguish  everywhere  the  metal  from  the 
clay."  •  ' 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  the  task  thus  suggested,  has  been  carried  into  exe* 
cution  with  much  skill  and  discrimination,  and  furnishes  a  curious  proof  of  the 
plastic  genius  and  extraordinary  powers  of  adaptation  with  which  our  poet  was 
gifted  in  the  very  dawn  of  his  career.  Compared  with  the  pieces  which  he  had 
hitherto  produceo,  a  style  of  far  greater  dignity,  severity,  and  tragic  modulation 
was  to  be  formed,  and  accordingly  those  portions  of  these  plays  which  emanated 
solely  or  in  a  high  degree  from  the  mind  of  Shakinpeare,  will  be  found  in  many 
instances  even  not  inferior  to  the  best  parts  of  his  latest  and  most  finished  works, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  they  harmonise  suflBciently  with  the  general  tone  of  his 
predecessors,  to  preclude  any  flagrant  breach  of  unity  and  consistency  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  diction  and  versification,  though,  to  a  practised  critic,  the  superiority 
of  our  author,  both  in  the  fluency  of  his  metre,  and  the  beauty  and  facility  of  his 
expression,  may  be  readily  discerned. 

Contrary  to  the  common  opinion,  a  strong  and  correct  delineation  of  character 
appears  to  us  the  most  striking  feature  in  the  two  parts  of  this  historical  drama. 
That  sainted,  but  powerless  phantom,  Henry  of  Lancaster,  interests  our  feelings, 
notwithstanding  the  imbecilities  of  his  public  conduct,  by  the  pious  endurance  of 
his  suflerings,  and  the  philosophic  pathos  of  his  sentiments.  How  much  his  pa* 
tient  sorrow  and  plaintive  morality,  depicted  as  they  are  amid  the  desolations  of 
warfare,  arrest  and  fascinate  our  attention  by  the  power  of  contrast,  perhaps  do 
apathy  can  refuse  to  acknowledge.  Mournfully  sweet,  indeed,  are  the  strains 
which  flow  from  this  unhappy  monarch,  when,  for  an  instant  retired  from  the 
horrors  of  the  Field  of  Towton,  he  pours  forth  the  anguish  of  his  soul,  and  closes 
his  reflections  with  a  picture  of  rural  repose,  glowing  with  such  a  mellow  and 
lovely  light  amid  the  shades  of  regal  misery  which  surround  it,  as  to  awaken  sen- 
sations that  steal  through  the  bosom  with  a  holy  and  delicious  warmth. 

Between  this  character,  and  that  of  Richard  of  Gloucester  in  the  aame  play, 
what  a  strength  of  contrast  I  so  decided  is  the  opposition,  indeed,  that  not  a  sha- 
dow, not  an  atom  of  assimilation  exists.  The  ferocious  wickedness  of  this  h^-po- 
critical  and  sarcastic  villain  is  as  vividly  and  distinctly  drawn  in  the  Second  or 
Last  Part  of  Henry  the  Sixth  as  in  the  tragedy  of  Richard  the  Third,  the  solilo- 
quies in  acts  the  third  and  fifth  as  clearly  developing  the  structure  of  his  miod 
as  any  scene  of  the  play  distinguished  by  his  regal  title. 

Nor  do  the  other  leading  personages  of  these  dramas  exhibit  less  striking 
touches  of  the  strong  characterisation  peculiar  to  our  poet.  The  portraits  of  King 
Edward,  and  Queen  Margaret,  of  the  Dukes  of  York  and  Warwick,  of  Humphrey 
of  Glosterand  Cardinal  Beaufort,  are  alike  faithful  to  history  and  to  nature,  whiki 
the  death  of  the  ambitious  prelate  is  unparalleled  for  its  awful  sublimity,  its  ter* 
rific  delineation  of  a  tortured  conscience ;  a  scene  of  which  the  impressions  are  so 
overpowering,  that,  to  adopt  the  language  of  Dr.  Johnson,  *Hhe  superficial 
reader  cannot  miss  them,  the  profound  can  image  nothing  beyond  them." 

As  these  two  parts,  therefore,  whether  we  consider  the  original  text,  or  the 
numerous  alterations  and  additions  of  Shakspeare,  hold  a  rank  greatly  superior  to 
the  elder  play  of 

**  Henry  the  Sixth  in  swaddling  bauds  crown*d  king,** 

a  production  which,  at  the  same  time,  offers  no  trace  of  any  finishing  strokes  from 
the  master-bard,  it  would  be  but  doing  justice  to  the  original  design  of  Shakspeare 
to  insert  for  the  future  in  his  works  only  the  two  pieces  which  he  remodelitHi, 
designating  them  as  they  are  found  in  this  arrangement,  and  which  seems,  indeed, 
merely  a  restoration  of  their  first  titles.  This  may  the  more  readily  be  done,  as 
there  appears  no  necessary  connection  between  the  elder  drama,  and  those  of 

*  ClMay  nn  the  Dramatic  Chaructcr  of  Falsuff,  p.  49,  note. 
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Shakspeare  on  the  same  reign ;  whereas  between  the  two  plays  of  our  author,  and 
between  them  and  his  Richard  the  Third,  not  only  an  intimate  union,  but  a  regular 
series  of  unbroken  action  subsists. 

If,  however,  it  should  be  thought  convenient  to  have  the  old  play  of  Henry  tho 
Sixth  within  the  reach  of  reference,  let  it  be  placed  in  an  Appendix  to  the  poet*s 
works,  dislodging  for  that  purpose  the  disgusting  Tragedy  of  Titus  Andronicus, 
which  has  hitherto,  to  the  disgrace  of  our  national  literature,  and  of  our  noblest 
writer,  accompanied  every  edition  aspiring  to  be  complete,  from  the  folio  of  1623 
to  the  re-impression  of  18131 

5.  A  MiDStHMER-NiGHT's  Drbam:  1593.  In  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the 
order  in  which  Shakspeare*s  plays  were  written,  it  would  seem  a  duty,  on  the  part 
of  the  chronologist,  where  no  passage  positively  indicates  the  contrary,  not  to 
attribute  to  the  poet  the  composition  of  several  pieces  during  the  course  of  the  same 
year;  for,  admitting  the  fertility  of  our  author  to  have  been,  what  it  unquestion- 
ably was,  very  great,  still,  without  some  certain  date  annihilating  all  room  for 
conjecture,  it  would  be  a  gross  violation  of  probability  to  ascribe  even  to  him  the 
production  of  four  or  even  three  of  his  capital  productions,  and  such  productions 
too,  in  the  space  of  but  twelve  months.  This,  however,  has  been  done,  in  their 
respective  arrangements,  twice  by  Mr.  Malone,  and  six  times  by  Mr.  Chalmers, 
the  latter  gentleman  having  allotted  to  our  dramatist  not  less  than  seventeen  plays 
in  the  course  of  only  five  years  1  Surely  such  an  attribution  is,  of  itself,  sufficient 
to  stagger  the  most  willing  credulity,  particularly  when  we  find  that,  during  the 
course  of  this  period,  occupying  the  years  1595,  1596,  1597,  1598  and  1599,  four 
such  plays  as  the  following  are  appropriated  to  one  year,  that  of  1597, — Henry  IV. 
the  second  Part,  Henry  V.,  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  and  Hamlet.  Now  as  these 
pieces,  so  far  from  resembling  the  light  and  rapid  sketches  of  Lopez  de  la  Vega  or 
of  Hey  wood,  are  among  the  most  elaborate  of  our  author's  productions,  and  as  no 
data  with  any  pretensions  to  certainty  can  be  adduced  for  the  assignment  in  ques- 
tion, we  must  be  allowed,  notwithstanding  the  ingenuity  and  indefatigable  re- 
searchof  Mr.  Chalmers,  to  doubt  the  propriety  of  his  chronological  system.* 

Acting,  therefore,  on  this  idea,  that  where  no  decisive  evidence  to  the  contrary 
is  apparent,  not  more  than  two  plays  should  be  assigned  to  our  bard  in  the  compass 
of  one  year,  and  being  firmly  persuaded,  from  the  argument  which  has  been 
brought  forward,  that  the  two  Parts  of  Henry  the  Sixth  were  the  product  of  the 
year  1592,  while,  at  the  same  time,  we  agree  with  the  majority  of  the  commen- 
tators in  considering  the  Midsummer-Nighfs  Dream  as  an  early  composition,  it 
has  been  thought  most  consonant  to  probability  to  give  to  the  latter,  in  lieu  of  the 
epoch  of  1592,  or  1595,  or  1598,  its  present  intermediate  station ;  and  this  has  been 
done,  even  though  the  plays  on  Henry  the  Sixth,  being  built  on  the  basis  of  other 
writers,  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  occupied  so  much  of  the  poet's  time  as  more 
original  efforts. 

The  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  then,  is  the  first  play  which  exhibits  the 
imagination  of  Shakspeare  in  all  its  fervid  and  creative  power;  for  though,  as 
mentioned  in  Meres's  catalogue,  as  having  numerous  scenes  of  continued  rhyme, 
as  being  barren  in  fable,  and  defective  in  strength  of  character,  it  may  be  pro- 
nounced the  offspring  of  youth  and  inexperience,  it  will  ever  in  point  of  fancy  be 
considered  as  equal  to  any  subsequent  drama  of  the  poet. 

There  is,  however,  a  light  in  which  the  best  plays  of  Shakspeare  should  be 
viewed,  which  will,  in  fact,  convert  the  supposed  defects  of  this  exquisite  sally  of 
sportive  invention  into  positive  excellence.  A  unity  of  feeling  most  remarkably 
pervades  and  regulates  their  entire  structure,  and  the  Midsummer-Night's  Dream, 

*  See  his  Table,  iu  Supplemental  Apology,  p.  466,  467,  where  he  tells  us  that  inlmakiDg  it,  he  has 
beea  governed  **  rather  by  the  influence  uf  moral  certainty,  than  directed  by  any  supposed  necessitj  of 
6xing  some  of  the  dramas  to  each  year  ;*'  but  where  is  the  evidence  that  shall  reconcile  us  to  the  necessity 
of  passing  over  the  years  1610,  1611,  and  161*2,  without  the  production  of  a  single  play,  tmd  then  ascribing 
to  the  year  1613,  three  such  compositions,  as  The  Tempest,  The  Twelfth-Night,  tod  Henry  Ylll.  ? 
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a  title  in  itself  declaratory  of  the  poet's  object  and  aim,  partakes  of  this  bond,  or 
principle  of  coalescence,  in  a  very  peculiar  degree.  It  is,  indeed,  a  fabric  of  the 
most  buoyant  and  aerial  texture,  floating  as  it  were  between  earth  and  heaven,  and 
tinted  with  all  the  magic  colouring  of  the  rainbow, 

^  The  earth  hath  bubbles  as  the  water  has 
And  this  is  or  them.'* 

In  a  piece  thus  constituted,  where  the  imagery  of  the  most  wild  and  fantastic 
dream  is  actuallv  embodied  before  our  eyes,  where  the  principal  agency  is  carried 
on  by  beings  lighter  than  the  gossamer,  and  smaller  than  the  cowslip's  bell,  whose 
elements  are  the  moonbeams  and  the  odoriferous  atmosphere  of  flowers,  and  whose 
sport  it  is 

**  To  dance  in  ringlets  to  the  whistling  wind,** 

it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  give  a  filmy  and  consistent  legerity  to  every  part  of 
the  play,  that  the  human  agents  should  partake  of  the  same  evanescent  and 
visionary  character;  accordingly  both  the  higher  and  lower  personages  of  this 
drama  are  the  subjects  of  allusion  and  enchantment,  and  love  and  amusement  their 
sole  occupation ;  the  transient  perplexities  of  thwarted  passion,  and  the  grotesque 
adventures  of  humorous  folly,  touched  as  they  are  with  the  tenderest  or  most  frolic 
pencil,  blending  admirably  with  the  wild,  sportive,  and  romantic  tone  of  the  scenes 
where 

**  Trip  the  light  Ikiries  and  the  dapper  elves," 

and  forming  together  a  whole  so  variously  yet  so  happily  interwoven,  so  racy  and 
eflervescent  in  its  composition,  of  such  exquisite  levity  and  transparency,  and 
glowing  with  such  luxurious  and  phosphorescent  splendour,  as  to  be  perfectly 
without  a  rival  in  dramatic  literature. 

Nor  is  this  piece,  though,  from  the  nature  of  its  fable,  unproductive  of  any 
strong  character,  without  many  pleasing  discriminations  of  passion  and  feeling. 
Mr.  Malone  asks  if  ''a  single  passion  be  agitated  by  the  faint  and  childish  solici- 
tudes of  Hermia  and  Demetrius,  of  Helena  and  Lysander,  those  shadows  of 
each  other  T  Now,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  Demetrius  and  Lysander,  the 
characters  of  Hermia  and  Helena  are  beautifully  drawn,  and  finely  contrasted,  and 
in  much  of  the  dialogue  which  occurs  between  them,  the  chords  both  of  love  and 
pity  are  touched  with  the  poet's  wonted  skill.  In  their  interview  in  the  wood,  the 
contrariety  of  their  dispositions  is  completely  developed;  Hermia  is  represented  as 


-^— — ^—  **  keen  and  shrewd : 
—  a  vixen,  when  she  went  to  school. 
And,  though  but  litUe,  fierce,*' 

and  in  her  diflerence  with  her  friend,  threatens  to  scratch  her  eyes  out  with  her 
nails,  while  Helena,  meek,  humble,  and  retired,  sues  for  protection,  and  endeavours 
in  the  most  gentle  manner  to  deprecate  her  wrath  : 

**  I  pray  you,  though  you  mock  me,  gentlemen. 
Let  her  not  hurt  me :  I  was  never  curst ; "  &c.        Act  iii.  sc.  S. 

And  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  scene,  where  Helena  first  suspects]  that  her  friend 
had  conspired  with  Demetrius  and  Lysander  to  mock  and  deride  her,  nothing  can 
more  exquisitely  paint  her  aflectionate  temper,  and  the  heartfelt  pangs  of  severing 
friendship,  than  the  following  lines,  most  touching  in  their  appeal,  an  echo  frooi 
the  very  bosom  of  nature  itself:  — 

^  Injurious  Hermia !  most  ungraterut  maid ! — 
Is  all  the  counsel  that  we  two  have  shar'd,"  &c. 

Of  the  Fairy  Mythology  which  constitutes  the  principal  and  most  efficient  part 
of  this  beautiful  drama,  it  is  the  more  necessary  that  we  should  take  particular 
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notice,  as  it  forms  not  on]y  a  chief  feature  of  the  superstitions  of  the  age,  but  \n  as, 
in  fact,  re-modelled  and  improved  by  the  genius  of  our  poet. 

The  utmost  confusion  has  in  general  overshadowed  this  subject,  from  mixing 
the  Oriental  with  the  Gothic  system  of  fabling,  the  voluptuous  or  monstrous  Fai- 
ries of  eastern  and  southern  romance,  with  those  of  the  popular  superstition  of  the 
north  of  Europe;  two  races  in  all  their  features  remarkably  distinct,  and  produc- 
tive of  two  very  opposite  styles  both  of  imagery  and  literature. 

The  poets  and  romance  writers  of  Spain,  Italy,  and  France,  have  evidently  de- 
rived the  imaginary  beings  whom  they  term  Fairies,  whether  of  the  benignant  or 
malignant  species,  from  the  mythology  of  Persia  and  Arabia.  The  channel  for 
this  stream  of  fiction  was  long  open  through  the  medium  of  the  crusades,  and  the 
dominions  of  the  Moors  of  Spain,  more  especially  when  the  language  of  these  in- 
vaders became,  during  the  middle  ages,  the  vehicle  of  science  and  general  infor- 
mation. Hence  we  find  the  strongest  ailinity  between  the  Peri  and  Dives  of  the 
Persians,  and  the  two  orders  of  the  Genii  of  the  Arabians,  and  the  Fairies  and 
Demons  of  the  south  of  Europe. 

The  Peri,  or  as  the  word  would  be  pronounced  in  Arabic,  the  Fairi,  of  the  Per- 
sians, are  represented  as  females  of  the  most  exquisite  beauty,  uniformly  kind 
and  benevolent  in  their  disposition,  of  the  human  form  and  size,  and,  though  not 
limited  to  our  transient  existence,  subject  to  death.  They  are  supposed  to  inhabit 
a  region  of  their  own,  to  play  in  the  plighted  clouds,  to  luxuriate  in  the  hues 
of  the  rainbow,  and  to  live  upon  the  exhalations  of  the  jessamine  and  the  rose.  * 

Contrasted  with  these  lovely  essences,  the  Dives  are  described  as  males  of  the 
inost  hideous  aspect  and  ferocious  temper;  in  their  stature,  monstrous,  deformed, 
and  abominable;  in  their  habits,  wicked,  cruel,  and  unrelenting. 

Very  similar  in  their  attributes,  but  with  less  beauty  and  brilliancy  in  the  deli- 
neation of  the  amiable  species,  were  the  good  and  bad  Genii  of  the  Arabians ;  and, 
as  in  Persia,  a  Genistan,  or  Fairy-land,  was  allotted  to  the  benignant  class. 

From  these  sources,  then,  is  to  be  deduced  that  tone  of  fiction  which  pervades 
the  romantic  and  poetical  literature  of  the  warmer  European  climates,  especially 
in  all  that  relates  to  the  fair  and  beautiful  of  Oriental  conception.  In  the  Fairies 
of  Boiardo  and  Ariosto,  in  the  metrical  and  prose  romances  of  France  and  Spain, 
and  in  the  lays  of  Marie;  in  their  ''  Fata  Morgana,  Urgande,  and  Mourgue  La 
Faye,*'  and  in  the  *' superhuman  misioesses  of  Sir  Launfale  and  Sir  Gruelan,** 
we  readily  discern  their  Persian  prototype,  the  Peri,  Mergian  Banou.f 

And  to  this  cast  of  fiction,  derived  through  the  medium  of  the  Italians,  was 
Spenser  indebted  for  the  form  and  colouring  which  he  has  appropriated  to  his 
Fairies;  beings,  however,  still  more  aloof  from  the  Gothic  popular  elves  than  even 
the  supernatuHral  agents  of  the  bards  of  Italy,  as  connecting  with  their  orientalism, 
a  continued  allegorical,  and,  consequently,  a  totally  abstract  character. 

From  the  origin,  therefore,  or  prima  stamina  of  the  Fairies  of  Shakspeare,  and 
of  British  popular  tradition,  we  must  turn  to  a  very  different  quarter,  even  so  far 
northward  as  to  Scandinavia,  the  land  of  our  Gothic  progenitors.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  two  kingdoms  of  the  Ostrogoths  and  Visigoths,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Euxine  Sea,  by  colonies  from  the  Scandick  peninsula,  took  place  at  a  very  early 
period,  and  the  consequenee  of  these  settlements  was  the  speedy  invasion  and  con- 
quest of  the  southern  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire ;  for  Denmark  and  Germany 
having  submitted  to  the  arms  of  the  Goths,  these  restless  warriors  seized  upon 
Spain  in  409,  entered  Italy  and  captured  Rome  in  410,  invaded  France  in  412, 
and  commenced  their  conquest  of  England  in  447.  Upon  all  these  countries,  but 
most  permanently  upon  England,  did  they  impose  their  language,  and  a  large  por- 
tion of  their  superstitions.    Such  were  their  influence  and  success,  indeed,  in  this 

*  Vide  Ouaeley's  Persian  Miicellanies. 

-t-  The  Lays  of  Laoval  and  Oruelan  hare  been  translated  by  Way  ia  his  Fabliaux,  toI.  i.  p.  157, 177  ; 
a  deflcriptloQ  also  of  Mourgue  La  Paye  may  be  found  in  Ibe  preceding  tale,  called  The  Vale  of  False  Lo* 
\ers,  taten  from  the  prose  romance  of  Lancelot  du  Iac,  3  vols,  fdio*  bl.  1.  Paris.  1590. 
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island,  that  they  not  only  compelled  us  to  emhrace  their  religious  rites,  but  totally 
superseded  our  former  manners  and  customs,  and  planted  for  ever  in  our  mouths 
a  diction  radically  distinct  from  that  to  which  we  had  been  accustomed,  a  diction 
which  includes  to  this  day  a  vocabulary  of  terms  relative  to  our  poetical  and  su- 
perstitious creeds  which  is  alike  common  to  both  nations.* 

Long,  therefore,  ere  the  Arabians  began  to  disseminate  their  literature  from  the 
walls  of  Cordova,  were  the  Goths  in  full  possession  not  only  of  the  Spanish  penin- 
sula, where  their  empire  attained  its  height  in  the  year  dOO,  but  of  the  greater 
part  of  this  island.  The  Moors,  it  is  well  known,  did  not  enter  Spain  until  712, 
consequently  the  Scandinavian  emigrants  had  the  opportunity  of  three  centuries 
in  that  fine  country,  for  the  gradual  propagation  of  their  poetical  credulity.  Long, 
also,  before  the  Crusades,  the  second  supposed  source  of  oriental  superstition, 
could  produce  their  imagined  effect,  are  we  able  to  trace  the  Fairy  Mythology  of 
the  Goths  in  all  its  essential  features.  The  first  Crusade,  under  Godfrey,  ter- 
minated in  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  in  July,  1009,  and  the  speediest  return  of 
any  of  its  adventurers  may  be  ascribed  to  the  year  1100;  but  so  early  as  863  do 
we  find  the  belief  of  the  Fairies  established  in  Norway,  and  even  introduced  into 
our  own  country  at  an  epoch  as  remote  as  the  year  1013.  The  metrical  frag- 
ments of  Thiodolf,  bard  to  Harold  Fairhair,  who  ascended  the  throne  of  Norway 
in  863,  bear  testimony  to  the  first  of  these  assertions.  Theodolf  was  an  antiquary 
of  such  pre-eminence,  that  on  bis  poetry  was  founded  the  early  history  of  his 
country,  and  among  the  reliques  of  his  composition  is  one  recording  an  adventure 
of  Svegder,  the  fourth  king  of  Sweden,  which  clearly  proves  that  Fairies  and 
Fairy-land  had  even  then  become  a  portion  of  the  popular  creed.  Svegder  is  re- 
presented as  having  made  a  vow  to  seek  Fairy-land,  and  Odin,  from  whom  he 
was  descended.  For  this  purpose  he  traverses,  with  twelve  chosen  companions, 
the  wastes  of  the  Greater  Scythia;  but,  after  consuming  five  years  in  vain  in  the 

! pursuit,  he  returns  home  disappointed.  In  a  second  attempt,  however,  he  is,  nn- 
brtunately  for  himself,  successful.  In  the  east  of  Scythia  rises  suddenly  from 
the  plain  so  vast  a  mass  of  rock,  that  it  assumes  the  appearance  of  an  immense 
structure  or  palace.  Passing  by  this  pile  with  his  friends,  one  evening  after  sun- 
set, having  freely  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  the  banquet,  Svegder  was  surprised  to 
behold  a  Dwergur,  a  Fairy  or  Dwarf,  sitting  at  the  foot  of  the  rock.  Inflamed  by 
wine,  he  and  his  companions  boldly  adanced  towards  the  elf,  who,  then  standing 
in  the  gates  or  portal  of  the  pile,  addressed  the  king,  commanding  him  to  enter  if 
he  wished  to  converse  with  Odin.  The  monarch,  rushing  forward,  had  scarcely 
passed  the  opening  of  the  rock,  when  its  portal  closed  upon  him  and  the  treach- 
erous Fairy  for  ever  I  f 

That  the  diminutive  Being  here  introduced  was  of  the  race  of  Fairies,  subse- 
quently described  in  the  Yolupsa  of  Saemund  under  the  appellation  of  Duergs  or 
Swart^Elves,  and  who  were  placed  under  the  direction  of  two  superiors  called 
Motsogner  and  Dunn,  is  evident  from  the  Gothic  original  of  Thiodolfs  fragment, 
which  opens  by  declaring  that  this  being  who  guarded  the  entrance  of  the  en- 
chanted cave,  was  one  of  the  followers  of  Durin,  who  shrank  from  the  light  of 
day;  and  then  immediately  classes  him  with  the  Dwergs,  :|:  an  appellative  which 
the  Latin  translators  have  rendered  by  the  terms  pygmaei  and  nani,  pygmies  sod 
dwarfs. 

That  the  fairy  mythology  of  the  Goths  must  have  been  known  to  this  island 
about  the  year  1013,  appears  from  a  song  composed  by  Sigvatur,  who  accompanied 
Canute  to  England  as  his  favourite  bard,  on  the  invasion  of  his  father  Swain  at  the 
above  era.  Sigvatur  describes  himself  as  warned  away  from  a  cottage  by  iU 
housewife,  who,  sitting  at  the  threshold,  vehemently  forbids  his  approach,  as  she 
was  preparing  a  propitiatory  banquet  of  blood  for  the  Fairies,  with  the  view  of 

*  Thui  the  Gothic  terms  Fmr,  Affkr,  UUmtt  Dwerffur^  Meyar,  Pucke,  Drai,  are  without  dcrabt 
the  prototypes  of  Fairy,  JB//,  frigkUVwarf,  Mart,  Puck,  and  Trot. 
f  SnoT.  Sturl.  Hist.  Heg.  Soif.  oprSchaminK   toI.  i.  p.  18.  ^  Vrling  :  Sag.  cap.  Xf.  p.  1^- 
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driving  the  war-wolf  from  her  doors.*  The  word  in  the  original  here  used  for 
the  Fairies,  is  Alfa,  Elves,  a  designation  which  we  shall  find  in  the  Edda  applied 
generically  to  the  whole  tribe,  however  distinct  in  their  functions  or  mode  of 
existence. 

Not  only  can  we  prove,  indeed,  the  priority  and  high  antiquity  of  the  Gothic 
fairy  superstitions  on  the  unquestioned  authority  of  Thiodolf  and  Sigvatur,  but  we 
can  substantiate  also  the  very  material  fact,  that  the  scattered  features  of  this  my- 
thology were  collected  and  formed  into  a  perfect  system  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  before  any  of  the  first  crusaders  could  return  to  Europe.  About  the  year 
1077,  Soemund  compiled  the  first  or  Metrical  Edda,  containing,  among  other  va- 
luable documents,  the  '*  Yoluspa,"  a  poem  whose  language  indicates  a  very  re- 
mote origin,  f  and  where  we  find  a  minute  and  accurate  description  of  the  Duer- 
gar  or  Fairies,  who  are  divided  into  two  classes,  of  which  the  individuals  are  even 
carefully  named  and  enumerated,  a  catalogue  which  is  augmented  in  the  **  Prose 
Edda"  composed  by  Snorro  in  1215,  :j:  and  still  further  increased  in  the  *'  Scalda,*' 
written,  it  is  supposed,  about  a  year  or  two  afterwards. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  ^'  Fairy  Superstitions"  of  the  Goths 
were  possessed  of  an  antiquity  sufficiently  great  to  have  procured  their  propaga- 
tion through  the  medium  of  Scandinavian  conquest  and  colonisation,  long  anterior 
to  any  oriental  source,  and  that  the  genius  of  eastern  fabling,  when  subsequently 
introduced  into  the  south,  was  of  a  character  totally  distinct  from  the  popular  su- 
perstition of  the  north  of  Europe,  we  hasten  to  place  before  the  reader  a  short 
siietch  of  the  genealogy,  attributes,  and  offices  of  the  Gothic  elves,  in  order  that 
we  may  compare  them  with  their  poetical  offspring,  the  popular  fairies  of  Britain, 
and  thence  be  able  to  appreciate  the  various  modifications  and  improvements 
which  the  system  received  from  the  creative  imagination  of  Shakspeare. 

Under  the  term  **  Norner"  the  ancient  Goths  included  two  species  of  preterna- 
tural beings  of  a  diminutive  size,  the  *^  Godar  Norner,"  or  Beneficent  Elves,  and 
the  *^  Ulnar  Norner,"  or  Malignant  Elves.  Among  the  earliest  bards  of  Scandi- 
navia, in  the  Yoluspa,  and  in  the  Edda  of  Snorro,  these  distinctions  are  accurately 
maintained,  though  under  various  appellations,  either  alluding  to  their  habits, 
their  moral  nature,  or  their  external  appearance.  The  most  common  nomen- 
clature, or  division,  however,  was  into  '^  Lios-alfar,"  or  Bright  Elves,  and  '*  Suart- 
alfar,"  or  **'  Dock-alfar  Swart,"  or  Black  Elves,  the  former  belonging  to  the 
**  Alfa-oettar,"  or  tribe  of  alfs,  fiauns,  or  elves,  the  latter  to  the  ••  Duerga-cettar," 
or  tribe  of  Dwarfs.  § 

The  **  Alfs"  and  ••  Dwergs,"  therefore,  the  Fairies  and  the  Dwarfs,  or  in  other 
words,  the  Bright  and  the  Swart  Elves  of  Scandinavia  form  together  with  a  some- 
what larger  species  which  we  shall  have  occasion  shortly  to  mention,  the  whole  of 
the  machinery  of  whose  origin  we  are  in  search. 

Of  this  "  Alfa-folch,"  ••  Elfin-folk,"  or  Fairv-people,  the  *•  Lios-alfar,"  or  Bright 
Elves,  were  supposed  to  be  aerial  spirits,  of  a  beautiful  aspect,  sporting  in  the 
purest  ether,  and  inhabiting  there  a  region  called  ^'  Alf-heimur,"  Elf-ham,  or 
Elf-home.  Their  intercourse  with  mortals  was  alwavs  beneficent  and  propitious, 
and  when  they  presided  at  a  nativity,  happiness  and  prosperity  were  their  boon. 
They  visited  the  cottages  of  the  virtuous  and  industrious  poor,  blessing  and  as- 
sisting their  efforts,  **  and  danced  in  mazy  rounds  by  moonlight  on  the  dewy  grass, 
to  the  sound  of  the  most  enchanting  music,  leaving  on  the  sward  circular  and 
distinct  traces  of  their  footsteps  of  a  beautiful  and  lively  green,  vestiges  of  what 
in  the  Swedish  language  was  called  the  *'  Elf-dans,"  a  word  which  has  been  na- 
turalised in  our  own  tongue,  f  f    The  bright  elves  were  also  considered  as  propi- 

*  01«f.  Helg.  Ilaroldttont  fti^  cap.  93.   See  alio,  Soono  apud  Scbceoinf,  torn.  ii.  p.  124.  Uafn.  1778. 
t  Oudm.  Ajidr.  Not.  in  Volusp.  Stroph.  ti. 

t  Two  chapters  of  the  Edda  of  Snorro.  Ujth.  13, 1ft.  an  oceu|Med  by  an  iUuttfatiTe  enuneimtaoo  of 
tbeiic  Duergi  or  Fairies,  and  the  **  Scalda**  has  catalomd  nearly  om  Irandred  of  the  tane  race. 
$  Re»en.  Edda  Island.  Myth.  iv.  *^  KoruMum  T«K»L  Nator.  part  iii.  coas.  1%.  p.  113. 

ft  OI.  Magn.  Gent.  Scptent,  lib.  iii.  c.  II.  p  107.  --i-  i 
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tious  to  women  in  labour,  and  desirous  of  undertaking  all  the  duties  of  the  cradle;  ^ 
in  short,  wherever  a  fairy  of  tliis  species  was  found,  whether  in  the  palace,  the 
cottage,  or  the  mine,  it  was  always  distinguished  by  a  series  of  kind  or  useful  of- 
fices. 

In  almost  every  respect  the  reverse  of  this  benevolent  race  were  the  **  Suart- 
alfar,*'  or  Swart  Elves,  who  were  neither  spirits  nor  mortals,  but  of  an  interme- 
diate nature,  dwelling  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  in  mountains,  caves,  or  barrows, 
of  the  same  diminutive  size  as  the  bright  elves,  but  unpleasing  in  their  features, 
and  though  sometimes  fair  in  their  complexion,  often  dark  and  unlovely,  f  They 
were  the  dispensers  of  misfortune,  and  consequently  their  attendance  at  a  birth 
became  the  harbinger  of  a  predominating  portion  of  evil;  mischief,  indeed,  either 
in  sport  or  anger,  seems  to  have  been  their  favourite  employment.  They,  like 
those  of  the  more  friendly  tribe,  visited  the  surface  of  the  earth  at  midnight,  but 
the  circular  tracery  of  their  revels  was  distinguished  from  the  green  ringlets  of 
the  beneficent  kind  by  the  ground  being  burnt  and  blasted  wherever  their  foot- 
steps had  been  impressed. 

Among  this  species  was  also  classed  the  "  Incubus,**  by  the  Scandinavians 
termed  **  Mara,  Mcyar,**  or  the  "  Mare;**  by  the  Saxons  *•  AlF*  or  *•  Alp;**  by 
the  Franconians  *'Drud,'*  -^  a  fairy  who  haunted  those  who  slept,  and  oppressed 
them  by  sitting  on  their  chest.  This  elf  was  likewise  considered  as  exerting  a 
baneful  influence  at  noon-time  over  those  who  heedlessly  gave  themselves  to  sleep 
in  the  fields,  and  was  deemed  particularly  dangerous,  at  this  hour,  to  pregnant 
women.  §  To  the  mischievous  power  of  these  Swart-elves  was  also  ascribed,  by 
the  Gothic  nations,  the  loss  or  exchange  of  children,  who  were  borne  away  from 
the  parental  roof  previous  to  the  rites  of  baptism,  and  oftentimes  4in  idiotic  or  de- 
formed bantling  was  substituted  in  the  place  of  the  stolen  infant.  ^*  Generally 
were  they  found,  indeed,  spiteful  and  malicious  in  all  their  agency  with  mankind, 
whether  in  a  playful  or  a  serious  mood ;  frequently  injuring  or  destroying  the 
cattle,  riding  the  horses,  plaiting  their  manes  in  knots,  terrifying  and  leading 
wandering  or  benighted  peasants  astray,  by  voices,  cries,  by  peals  of  laughter  or 
delusive  lights,  f  f 

With  all  these  evil  propensities,  however,  they  are  uniformly  represented  by 
our  Northern  ancestors  as  singularly  ingenious,  and  endowed  with  great  mecha- 
nical skill,  particularly  that  variety  of  the  *'Suart-alfar**  termed  **  Bergmanlein," 
or  Mountain-dwarfs,  who  were  believed  to  inhabit  caves  and  mines  and  bar- 
rows, :|::t:  and  to  be  frequently  and  audibly  employed  in  forging  swords  and  armour 
of  such  excellent  temper  and  strength  as  to  be  proof  not  only  against  the  usual 
accidents  of  warfare,  but  against  all  the  arts  of  magic  and  incantation. §§  This 
craft  was  denominated  "Duerga  Smithi,**  or  '*  Fairy-Smithery,"  ***  and  was 
sometimes  exercised  in  the  formation  of  enchanted  rings,  and  of  automata  which 
by  the  proper  management  of  secret  springs  would  transport  their  conductors 
through  the  air.f  f  f  By  the  Swedes  and  Germans,  also,  these  subterranean  dwarfs, 
mruncuii  montani,  were  supposed  to  be  sometimes  busy  in  the  laborious  occupa- 
tion of  excavating  the  rocks,  and  to  be  occasionally  useful  to  the  miners  in  de- 
tecting latent  veins  of  ore ;  but  their  agency  was  more  generally  deemed  pernicious, 
and  they  were  held  to  be  the  artificers  of  accident,  the  raisers  of  exhalations, 
and  the  exploders  of  the  fire-damp. :{:^:|:    It  should  also  be  added,  that,  as  the  fre- 

*  Keysler  de  Mnlierib.  Fatid.  sect.  23,  p.  394.    Peter  le  Loier,  Treatise  of  Strange  Sights  and  Appan- 
Cions,  chap.  ii.  p.  19.  4u>. 

■^  Comment  in  Yolusp.  (Str.  xv.)  ox.  Biblioth.  Resenii. 
Keysler  dc  Mulierib.  Fated,  sect,  68,   p.  497. 

Keysler.  sect.  68.  p.  497.  ••  Wier.  De  PrsBslie.  Dsem.  I.  i.  c.  16.  p  \U. 

't  Ol.  Mag.  De  Gent.  Septent  lib.  vi.  cap.  10,  and  Becker.  Spectrol.  p.  120. 


^  Kircher.  Mund.  Subter.  lib  viii.  sect.  4,  c.  4.  p.  123,  and  Agricola  de  Aoimant.  Sub.  c.  37.  p.  7S 
§§  VereL  iu  Hervar.  Sag.  cap.  7.  *•*  Vide  Verel.  in  Hervar.  Sag.  voce  Duergn  Swilhi 

Tt+  See,  in  the  Minor  Voluspa,  the  Hildi-svini  of  Hyndia,  a  species  of  enchanted  steed.     Stroph.  v 
I  vii. 

tit  01.  Magn.  dc  Gent  Septentr.  lib.  vi.  cap.  10. 
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quent  inmates  of  barrows  and  sepulchral  yaults,  they  were  considered  as  the 
guardians  of  hidden  treasures,  which  they  protected  under  the  form  of  diminutive 
old  men  with  corrugated  faces ;  *  while  as  the  haunters  of  the  mine,  they  aflected 
the  dress  of  the  workmen,  appearing  in  a  shirt  or  frock,  with  a  leathern  apron. 

Beside  these  two  species  of  the  fairy  tribe,  the  Bright  and  Swart  Elves,  a  larger 
kind  was  acknowledged  by  the  ancient  Germans,  under  the  appellations  of  Guteli 
and  TruUi,  who  were  esteemed  not  only  harmless,  but  so  friendly  to  mankind, 
that  they  delighted  in  performing  the  domestic  olBces  of  the  household,  such  as 
cleaning  the  dishes,  bringing  in  wood,  grooming  the  horses,  etc.  f,  labouring 
chiefly  in  the  night-time,  and  often  assuming  the  human  stature,  form,  and 
garb. 

Such  are  the  leading  features  of  the  Fairy  Mythology  of  the  Goths,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  introduced  into  Britain  as  early  as  the  eleventh  century,  and 
to  have  gradually  become  a  part  of  the  popular  creed,  though  subsequently  mo- 
dified by  the  influence  of  Christianity,  by  the  intermixture  of  classical  associations, 
the  prevalence  of  feudal  manners,  and  other  causes.  Accordingly,  we  find  Ger- 
vase  of  Tilbury,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  detailing,  in  his  '*Otia  Imperialia,** 
many  of  the  pecuHar  superstitions  of  the  Scandinavian  system  as  common  to  this 
country;  and  in  the  following  age,  Chaucer,  impressed  with  the  high  antiquity 
of  these  fables,  refers  even  to  the  age  of  Arthur  as  the  period  of  their  full  do- 
minion : — 

**  In  old  Dayes  of  the  Ring  Art6«r 

or  which  that  Bretons  spoken  jret  honour, 
All  was  this  Loud  fulfilled  of  Paerie, 
The  Elf-Quene  with  hire  joUe  company 
DauQsed  full  oft  in  many  a  greene  mode, 
This  was  the  old  opinion  as  1  rede. 
I  speke  of  many  hundred  yeres  agoe."  ^ 

After  the  death  of  Chaucer,  indeed,  who  treated  these  beautiful  credulities  with 
a  pleasant  vein  of  ridicule,  the  fate  of  the  Gothic  System  of  Fairies  seems  to  have 
been  considerably  different  in  two  opposite  quarters  of  our  island;  for,  while  in 
Scotland  the  original  character  of  this  mythology,  and  especially  that  of  its 
harsher  features,  was  closely  preserved,  it  received  in  England,  and  principally 
through  the  medium  of  our  great  dramatic  bard,  a  milder  aspect,  and  a  more 
fanciful  and  sportive  texture.  The  dissimilarity  thus  resulting  has  been  noticed 
by  a  late  elegant  tourist,  who  observes,  that  '^the  Scottish  Fairy  is  described  with 
more  terrific  attributes  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  traces  of  a  belief  in  such  beings 
in  England;"  §  a  remark  which  is  corroborated  by  Mr.  Scott,  who,  after  noticing 
this  stricter  retention  of  the  ancient  character  of  the  Gothic  Fairy  in  North  Britain, 
assigns  two  causes  for  its  occurrence,  the  enmity  of  the  Presbyterian  clergy  to 
this  supposed  'Might  infantry  of  Satan,"  and  the  aspect  of  the  country,  "as  we 
should  naturally  attribute,**  he  adds,  ''a  less  malicious  disposition,  and  a  less 
frightful  appearance,  to  the  fays  who  glide  by  moonlight  through  the  oaks  of 
Windsor,  than  to  those  who  haunt  the  solitary  heaths  and  lofty  mountains  of  the 
North."  **  In  fact,  while  the  English,  through  Shakspeare,  seem  chiefly  to  have 
adopted  and  improved  that  part  of  the  Gothic  Mythology  which  relates  to  the 
Brighter  Benignant  race  of  Fairies,  the  Scotch  have,  with  few  exceptions,  received 
and  fostered  that  wilder  and  more  gloomy  portion  of  the  creed  which  develops 
the  agency  and  disposition  of  the  Swart  or  Malignant  tribe.  A  short  detail,  there- 
fore, of  the  two  systems,  as  they  appear  to  have  existed  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  if  compared  with  the  features  of  the  Scandinavian  Mytho- 

*  They  are  sometimes  represented  as  coining  the  money  which  ihey  concoal  or  euard,  ^'in  pecunia  ab- 
undant, quam  cudunt  ipaimet."— Tbeophr.  Philos.  Sag.  lib.  i.  p.  591.  ed.  Oen.  16&6. 
^  Tholosaani,  lib.  vii.  cap.  14. 
Chaucer  apud  Chalmers,  Eoflish  Poets,  fol.  i.  p.  51.  col.  1. 
.Stoddart's  Remarks  on  Local  Scenery  and  Manners  in  Scotland,  toI.  ii.  p.  66. 
'  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottinh  Border. 
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logy  which  we  have  just  enumerated,  will  exhaust  the  subject  of  our  present  en- 
quiry, placing  the  sources  of  our  popular  superstitions  on  these  topics,  and  the 
poetical  embellishments  of  Shakspeare,  in  a  perspicuous  point  of  view. 

Of  the  Scottish  Elves,  two  kinds  have  been  uniformly  handed. down  by  tradi- 
tion, the  Fair  and  the  Swart,  but  both  are  alike  represented  as  prone  to  evil,  and 
analogous  therefore  to  the  Illar  Norner,  or  Evil  Fairies  of  the  Scandinavians. 
They  were  also  often  termed  the  Good  Neighbours  or  People,  as  a  kind  of  depre- 
catory compliment,  in  order  to  soften  and  appease  the  malignancy  of  their  tem- 
per. *  In  a  rare  treatise  written  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
by  Mr.  Robert  Kirk,  minister  at  Aberfoill,  and  entitled,  ''The Nature  and  Actions 
of  the  Subterranean,  and,  for  the  most  part.  Invisible  People,  heretofoir  going  un- 
der the  Name  of  Elves,  Faunes,  and  Fairies,  or  the  lyke,  etc,  etc.,"  f  a  very  cu- 
rious detail  is  given  of  the  Fairy  Superstitions  of  Scotland,  as  they  have  prevailed 
in  that  country,  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  year  1690,  a  work  which  we  may 
safely  take  as  our  text  and  guide  in  delineating  the  character  of  the  Scottish  Fairy, 
as  it  existed  in  the  days  of  Shakspeare. 

To  the  gloomy  and  unhallowed  nature  and  disposition  of  these  North  British 
Elves,  Mr.  Kirk  bears  the  most  unqualiGed  testimony  : — 

*'  These  Siths  or  Fairies,"  be  observes,  '*  tbey  call  Sleagb  Maitb,  or  Ibe  Good  People,  It 
would  seem,  to  prevent  the  dint  of  their  i7/  A  tempts  (for  the  Irish  use  to  bless  all  they  Tear 
Harme  of),  and^  are  said  to  be  of  a  middle  ^iature  l>etuixt  Man  and  Angel,  as  were  Dsmons 
thought  to  be  of  old  ;— they  are  said  to  have  no  discernible  Religion,  Love,  or  Devotion  towards 
God,  the  blessed  I\1ai(cr  of  all :  they  disappear  whenever  tbey  bear  his  Name  invocked,  or  ibf 
Name  of  Jesus,  nor  can  they  act  ought  at  that  Time  after  hearing  of  that  sacred  Name.— Some 
say  their  cuniinual  Sadnesse  is  because  of  their  pendulous  state,  as  uncertain  what  at  the  last 
Revolution  will  become  of  them,  when  they  are  loclted  up  into  ane  unchangeable  Condition ; 
and  if  they  have  any  frolic  Filts  of  Mirth,  'tis  as  the  constrained  grinning  of  a  Mortbead,  or 
rather  as  acted  on  a  stage,  and  moved  by  another,  tber  (than  ?)  cordially  comeing  of  ibeiD- 
selves."  ^ 

Of  their  dress  and  weapons  he  gives  us  the  following  account : — 

**  Their  Apparell  is  like  that  of  the  People  and  Countrey  under  which  they  live:  so  are 
they  seen  to  wear  Plaids  and  variegated  Garments  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  Suanocbs 
therefore  in  Ireland."  S — **  Their  Weapons  are  most  what  solid  earthly  Bodies,  nothing  of  Iron, 
but  much  of  Stone,  like  to  yellow,  soft  Flint-spa,  shaped  like  a  barbed  Arrow-head,  but  flang 
like  a  Dairt,  with  great  force.  These  Armes  (cut  by  Airt  and  Tools  it  seems  beyond  humane) 
have  somewhat  of  the  Nature  of  Thunderbolt  subtilly,  and  mortally  wounding  the  vital  Paris 
without  breaking  the  skin."  ** 

This  description  of  the  weapons,  garb,  disposition,  and  nature  of  the  Gaelic, 
Highland,  or  Scoto-Irish  Fairies,  equally  applies  to  the  more  elegant  race  which 
haunted  the  cheerful  and  cultivated  districts  of  Caledonia;  for  Mr.  Cromek,  paint- 
ing the  character  of  the  Scottish  Lowland  Fairies,  from  the  popular  l>elief  of 
Nithsdale  and  Galloway,  tinges  it  with  the  same  fearful  attributes  and  mischievous 
propensities. 

*  "  Perhaps  this  epithet,"  says  Mr.  Scott,  "  is  onlv  one  example,  among  many,  of  the  extreme  d»ilil» 
which  the  vulgar  iu  Scotland  use  towards  spirits  of  a  dubious,  or  even  a  determinedly  miachievous  nature- 
The  arch-fiend  himsi'If  is  often  distinguished  by  the  softened  title  of  the  ^  good-man.*^  This  epithet.  « 
applied,  must  sound  strange  to  a  southern  ear ;  but.  as  the  phrase  bears  various  interpretations,  acconiic^ 
to  the  places  where  it  is  used,  so,  in  the  Scotish  dialect,  the  good  man  ofmich  a  place,  signifies  the  lepaoi, 
or  life-renter,  in  opposition  to  the  laird,  or  proprietor.  Hence,  the  devil  is  termed  the  good-mati.  or 
tenant,  of  the  infernal  regions.  There  was  anciently  a  practice  in  Scotish  villages,  of  propitiating  thus  i»- 
fernal  being,  by  leaving  uncultivated  a  croft,  or  small  inclosure,  of  the  neighbouring  grounds,  which  was 
called  the  Good-man**  croft.  By  doing[  so,  it  was  their  unuvowed,  but  obvious  intention,  to  avert  the  raf^ 
of  Satan  from  destroying  their  possessions.'^— Min«/r«/«y  of  the  Scottish  Border. 

+  Of  this  curious  work,  a  liundrc<l  copies  of  which  have  lately  been  reprinted,  the  first  title  is  termed. 
**  An  Essay  on  the  Nature,"  etc. ;  and  the  second  *'  Secret  Commonwealth ;  or,  A  Treatise  displaynio;;  ih*' 
Chiefe  Curiosities  as  they  are  in  Use  amons  diverse  of  the  People  of  Scothind  to  this  Day  • Singula- 
rities for  the  most  Part  peculiar  to  that  Nation. **  4to.  1G9I.                                                         ' 

t  Kirk\  Essay,  p.  1.  7,  8,  9.  reprint  $  Ibid    p.  6.  ♦♦  Ibid   p.  10 
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''They  were  small  of  stature,"  he  relates,  "  eiquisUely  shaped  and  proportioned ;  of  a  Tair 
complexion,  with  long  fleeces  of  yellow  hair  flowing  over  their  shoulders,  and  tucked  above 
their  brows  with  combs  of  gold.  A  mantle  of  green  cloth,  inlaid  with  wild  flowers,  reached  to 
Ibeir  middle; — green  pantaloons,  buttoned  with  bobs  of  silk,  and  sandals  of  silver,  formed  their 
under  dress.  On  their  shoulders  hung  quivers  of  adder  slough,  stored  with  pernicious  arrows; 
and  bows,  fashioned  from  the  rib  of  a  man,  buried  where  three  Lairds'  lands  meet,  tipped  with 
gold,  ready  bent  for  warfare,  were  slung  by  their  sides.  Thus  accoutred  they  mounted  on 
steeds,  whose  hoofs  would  not  print  the  new  plowed  land,  nor  dash  the  dew  from  the  cup  of 
a  bare-bell.  They  visited  the  flock,  the  folds,  the  fields  of  coming  grain,  and  the  habitations 
of  men; — and  woe  to  the  mortal  whose  frailty  threw  him  in  their  power! — A  flight  of  arrows, 
tipped  with  deadly  plagues,  were  poured  into  his  folds;  and  nauseous  weeds  grew  up  in  his 
pastures ;  his  coming  harvest  was  blighted  with  pernicious  breath, — and  whatever  he  had  no 
longer  prospered.  These  fatal  shafts  were  formed  of  the  bog  reed,  pointed  with  white  field 
flint,  and  dipped  in  the  dew  of  hemlock.  They  were  shot  into  cattle  with  such  magical 
dexterity  that  the  smallest  aperture  could  not  be  discovered,  but  by  those  deeply  skilled  in 
fairy  warfare,  and  in  the  cure  of  elf-shooting.  Cordials  and  potent  charms  are  applied ;  the 
burning  arrow  is  extracted,  and  instant  recovery  ensues.  The  fairies  seem  to  have  been  much 
attached  to  particular  places.  A  green  hill ; — an  opening  in  a  wood ; — a  burn  just  freeing 
itself  from  the  Uplands,  were  kept  sacred  for  revelry  and  festival.  The  Ward-law,  an  ever 
green  hill  in  Dalswlnton  Barony,  was,  in  olden  days,  a  noted  Fairy  tryste.  Rut  the  Fairy 
ring  being  converted  into  a  pulpit,  in  the  times  of  persecution,  proscril>ed  the  revelry  of  un- 
christened  feet.  Lamentations  of  no  earthly  voices  were  heard  for  years  around  this  beloved 
bill."  • 

The  latter  part  of  this  quotation  alludes  to  a  very  prominent  part  of  Scottish 
fairy  superstition,  the  haunts  or  habitations  of  the  Elf-folk,  and  their  court  or 
Fairy-land,  a  species  of  fiction  which,  as  we  have  seen,  makes  a  striking  figure 
in  the  Scandinavian  mythology,  and  probably  furnished  Chaucer  with  his  ad- 
venture of  "Sir  Thopas."f  The  local  appropriation  of  Fairies,  however,  though 
common  enough  in  England,  has  been  more  minutely  marked  and  described  in 
Scotland.  Green  hills,  mountain-lakes,  romantic  glens,  and  inaccessible  falls  of 
water,  were  more  peculiarly  their  favourite  haunts,  whilst  the  wilderness  or  forest 
w  ild  was  deemed  the  regular  entrance  to  Elf-land  or  the  Court  of  Faery. 

**  There  be  many  Places,**  says  Kirk,  **  called  Fairie-hills,  which  the  Mountain  People  think 
impious  and  dangerous  to  peel  or  discover,  by  taking  earth  or  wood  from  them ; "  and,  speaking  in 
another  place  of  their  habitations,  he  adds,  they  *^  are  called  large  and  fair,  and  (unless  at  some 
odd  occasions)  unperceaveable  by  vulgar  eyes,  like  Rachland  and  other  inchanted  Islands,  having 
fir  Lights,  l^ntinual  Lamps,  and  Fires,  often  seen  without  Fuel  to  sustain  them,**  confirming  the 
account  by  the  instance  of  a  female  neighbour  of  his,  who,  being  conveyed  to  Elf-land,  *' found 
the  Place  full  of  Light,  without  any  Fountain  or  Lamp  from  whence  it  did  spring.*'  | 

'*  Lakes  and  pits,  on  the  tops  of  mountains,"  remarks  Dr.  Leyden,  were  *'  regarded  with  a  de- 
gree of  superstitious  horror,  as  the  porches  or  entrances  of  the  subterraneous  habitations  of  the 
fairies;  from  which  confused  murmurs,  the  cries  of  children,  moaning  voices,  the  ringing  of  bells, 
and  the  sounds  of  musical  instruments,  are  often  supposed  to  be  heard.  Round  these  hills,  the 
green  fairy  circles  are  believed  to  wind,  in  a  spiral  direction,  till  they  reach  the  descent  to  the 
central  cavern  ;  so  that,  if  the  unwary  traveller  be  benighted  on  the  charmed  ground,  he  is  ine- 
vitably conducted,  by  an  invisible  power,  to  the  fearful  descent.**  $ 

That  a  similar  partiality  was  shown  by  these  fairy  people  to  the  site  of  secluded 
waterfalls,  is  recorded  in  the  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  where  the  minister 
of  Dumfries,  after  describing  a  Linn  formed  by  the  water  of  the  Crichup,  as  inac- 
cessible to  real  beings,  observes,  that  it  had  anciently  been  "  considered  as  the 
habitation  of  imaginary  ones ;  and  at  the  entrance  into  it  there  was  a  curious  Cell 
or  Cave,  called  the  Elfs  Kirk,  where,  according  to  the  superstition  of  the  times, 
the  imaginary  inhabitants  of  the  Linn  were  supposed  to  hold  their  meetings."  ** 

But  independent  of  these  numerous  occasional  residences  of  the  fairy  tribe,  a 

•  Remains  of  Nithsdale  and  Galloway  SonR,  8vo.  1810.  p.  295, 296, 297. 

t  Vide  Cant.  Tales,  apud  Tyrwhitt,  v.  13726  J  Essair,  n  5, 1«,  la 

§  "  Scenes  of  Infancy :  descriptive  of  Teviotdale,"  Ist  edit.  12iiio.  p.  161. 

••  Sir  John  Sinclair's  SUtistical  Account  of  Scotland,  vol.  xir.  p  245. 
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firm  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  (iied  court,  or  Elf-land  peculiarly  so  denominated, 
as  the  centre  of  their  empire  and  the  abode  of  their  Queen,  was  so  prevalent  in 
Scotland,  during  the  sixteenth  century,  as  to  have  been  acted  upon  in  a  court  of 
justice.  A  woman  named  Alison  Pearson  having  been  convicted,  oo  the  28th  of 
May,  1586,  of  holding  intercourse  with  and  visiting  the  Queen  of  ElMand  ;  **  for 
hanting  and  repairing,'*  says  the  indictment,  ''with  the  gude  neighbours,  and 
Queene  of  Elfland,  thir  divers  years  by  past,  as  she  had  confest;  and  that  she  bad 
friends  in  that  court,  which  were  of  her  own  blude,  who  had  gude  acquaintance 
of  the  Queene  of  Elfland — and  that  she  was  seven  years  ill  handled  in  the  Court 
of  Elfland,"*  and  for  this  notable  crime  was  the  poor  creature  burnt  to  death  I 

When  such  was  the  credulity  of  a  bench  of  judges,  we  need  not  wonder  that 
Fairy  Land  had  become  a  professed  article  of  the  poetical  creed,  and  that  Lindsay 
in  1560,  and  Montgomery  in  1584,  should  allude  to  it  as  a  subject  of  admitted 
notoriety:  thus  the  former,  in  his  ''Complaynt  of  the  Papingo,*'  says 

**  Bot  sen  my  spreit  mon  fh>iii  my  bodye  go, 
I  recommend  it  to  the  Queene  of  Fary, 
Eternally  into  her  court  to  tarry 
In  wilderness  amang  the  holtis  hair  ;*'  f 

and  the  latter,  in  his  ''Flyting  against  Polwart,"  speaking  of  Hallow*een,  tells  u«. 
that 

**  The  king  of  Pharie  and  his  court,  with  the  elf  queen, 
With  many  elfish  incubus  was  ridand  that  night"* 

According  to  the  ''  Tale  of  the  Young  Tamlane,**  a  poem  in  its  original  sfalr 
coeval  with  the  ''Complaynt  of  Scotland,*'  and  on  the  authority  of  the  *' Ballad  of 
Thomas  the  Rhymer,**  said  also  to  be  of  considerable  antiquity.  Elf-land  is  repir- 
sented  as  a  terrestrial  paradise,  the  opening  of  the  road  to  which  was  in  the  desert 

**  Where  liring  land  was  left  behind ;" 

it  is  described  as  a  **  bonnv  road"  **  that  winds  about  the  fernie  brae,"  but  the 
roaring  of  the  sea  is  heard  in  the  descent,  and  at  length  the  traveller  wades  kree- 
deep  through  rivers  of  blood, 

**  For  a*  the  blude  that*8  shed  on  earth, 

Rins  thro'  the  springs  o'  that  countrie  ; "  S 

yet,  when  arrived,  the  land  is  full  of  pleasantness,  a  garden  of  the  loveliest 
green,  self-illumined,  and  whose  halls  have  roofs  of  beaten  gold,  and  floors  of 
purest  chrystal.** 

No  spell,  however,  could  bind  the  Fairies  themselves  to  their  own  domain;  an 
eternal  restlessness  seems  to  have  been  their  doom ; 

*'Thcy  remove,''  says  Kirk,  in  a  passage  singulnrly  curious,  **  to  other  lodgings  al  ihe  Be- 
ginning of  each  Quarter  of  the  Year,  so  traversing  till  Doomsday,  (being  imputent  and  impotfot 
of?)  slaying  in  one  Place,  and  Gndiug  some  Ease  by  so  purning  (journeying)  and  changing  Ha- 
bitations. Their  chamoelion-lyke  Bodies  swim  in  the  Air  near  the  Earth  with  Bag  and  Bagadge ; 
and  at  such  revolution  of  Time,  Seers,  or  Men  of  the  Second  Sight,  (Foemales  l>eing  seldome 
so  qualiGed)  have  very  terrifying  Encounters  with  them,  even  on  High  Ways;  who  therefoir  u$- 
waily  shune  to  travell  abroad  al  these  four  Seasons  of  the  Year,  and  thereby  have  made  it  a  Cus- 
tome  to  this  day  among  ihe  Scottish -Irish  to  keep  Church  ducly  evry  first  Sunday  of  the  Quarter 
to  sene  or  hallow  themselves,  their  Corns  and  Callell,  from  the  Shots  and  Stealth  of  these  n^an- 
dering  Tribes ;  and  many  of  these  superstitious  People  wiil  not  be  seen  in  Church  againe  till  iht 
niit  Quarter  begin,  as  if  no  Duty  were  to  be  learned  or  done  by  them,  but  all  the  use  of  Worship 
and  Sermons  were  to  save  them  from  these  Arrows  that  fly  in  the  dark."  ft 


Minrtreliiy^of  the  Scottish  Border,       J-  Lindsay's  Works,  1592,  p.  222., 

the  Young  Tamlaoe,  MiusU-«'N7 


t  Watsou*H  Collection  of  ScoU  Poems,  1709,  part  iii.  p.  12. 
Thomas  The  Rhymer,  part  i.  Scott's  Mtnstreisj.  **  Tale  of 


tt  Kirli's  Essay  on  Fairies,  p.  S,  3. 
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Beside  these  quarterly  migrations,  an  annual  procession  of  the  Fairy  Court  was 
supposed  to  take  place  on  HalIowe*en,  to  which  we  have  alluded  in  a  former  part 
of  this  work,  when  describing  the  superstitions  peculiar  to  certain  periods  of  the 
year.  A  similar  ceremony,  though  not  upon  so  large  a  scale,  was  also  believed, 
among  the  peasantry  of  Nithsdale,  to  occur  at  Roodsmass;  *  but  the  most  com- 
mon appearance  of  the  Fairy  in  Scotland,  as  elsewhere,  was  conceived  to  be  by 
moon-light,  dancing  in  a  circle,  and  leaving  behind  either  a  scorched,  or  a  deep 
green,  ringlet ;  nor  was  the  period  of  noon-day  scarcely  deemed  less  dangerous 
than  the  noon  of  night ;  for,  during  both,  the  Fairies  were  imagined  to  exert  a 
baneful  power;  in  sleep,  producing  the  oppression  termed  the  Nightmare,f  and, 
even  at  mid-day,  weaving  their  pernicious  spells,  and  subjecting  to  their  power 
all  who  were  tempted  to  repose  on  the  rock,  bank,  hillock,  or  near  the  tree  w  hich 
they  frequented. 

Persons  thus  unfortunately  situated,  who  had  ventured  within  the  fairy-circle 
after  sunset,  who  had  slept  at  noon  upon  a  fairy-hill,  or  who,  in  an  evil  hour, 
had  been  devoted  to  the  infernal  powers,  by  the  curses  of  a  parent,  were  liable 
to  be  borne  away  to  Elf-land  for  a  period  of  seven  years: — 

"  Woe  to  the  upland  swain,  who,  wandering  far, 
The  circle  treads,  beneath  the  evening  star ! 
His  feet  the  witch-grass  green  impels  to  run, 
Full  on  the  dark  descent,  he  strives  to  shun  ; 
Till,  on  the  giddy  brink,  overpowered  by  charms. 
The  Fairies  cbsp  him,  in  unhallow*d  arms, 
Doom'd,  with  the  crew  of  restless  foot,  to  stray 
The  earth  by  night,  the  nether  realms  by  day ; 
I'ill  seven  long  years  their  dangerous  circuit  ruil, 
And  call  the  wretch  to  view  this  upper  sun."  t 

Pregnant  and  child-bed  women  were  considered,  as  in  Germany,  peculiarly  in 
danger  of  being  stolen  by  the  Fairies  at  noon-day,  and  various  preventive  charms 
were  adopted  against  this  abstraction.  *'  The  Tramontains  to  this  day,"  says 
Kirk,  speaking  of  "Women  yet  alive,  who  tell  they  were  taken  away  when  in 
Child-bed  to  nurse  Fairie  Children,"  "put  bread,  the  Bible,  or  a  piece  of  Iron, 
in  Women's  Bed  when  traveUing,  to  save  them  from  being  thus  stolen."  § 

Of  the  capture  and  subjection  of  those  who  had  been  devoted  by  execration, 
several  instances  are  related  both  by  Scotch  and  English  writers  ;**  but  the  most 
general  mode  of  abstraction  practised  by  the  Elvish  race,  was  that  of  stealing  or 

*  A  remarkable  iostaace  of  the  continuance  of  this  superstition,  even  in  the  present  day,  is  recorded  by 
Mr.  Cromek,  to  ivhom  an  old  woman  of  Nitlisdale  gave  the  follotviug  detail,  ^  with  the  artylcss  siniplicity 
of  sure  belief  **  V  the  night  afore  Roodsmass,"  said  she,  "  I  iiad  tr>sted  wi'  a\  necbcr  lass,  a  Scoti  mile 
frae  hame,  to  talkanent  buying  braws  i'  the  fair :  we  had  naesutten  lang  aneath  the  haw-buss,  till  we  lifard 
tlie  loud  hiugh  of  owk  riding,  wi'  the  jingling  o^  bridles,  au*  the  clanking  o'  hoofs.  We  ban^ecl  up,  thinking 
they  wad  ryde  owre  us; — we  keutnae  but  it  was  drunken  fowk  riding  to  the  fair,  i'  the  fore  night.  We 
glowred  roun',  an'  sune  saw  it  was  the  Fairie fowk*s  Rade.  We  covered  down  till  they  passed  by.  A  loam 
o' light  was  dancing  owre  them,  mair  bonuic  than  moon-shine :  they  were  a  wee,  wee  fowk,  wi' green  scarfs 
GO,  Dutaae  that  rade  foremost,  an'  that  ane  was  a  gude  deal  larger  than  the  lave,  wi'  l>onnie  lang  hair  bun* 
about  wi' a  strap,  whilk  gleuted  lyke  stars.  They  rade  on  braw  wee  whyte  naigs,  wP  unco  lang  swooping 
tails,  an'  manes  nung  wi'  whustles  that  the  win'  played  on.  This  an'  their  tongue  whan  they  sang,  was  like 
tlieaoun  ofafarawa  Psalm.  Marion  an'  me  was  in  a  brade  lea  fiel'  whare  t!iey  cam  bv  us,  a  high  hedge  of 
hawtrees  keep  it  them  frae  gdun  through  Johnie  Corrie's  cum; — but  they  lap  a'  owre't  like  sparrows,  and 
gallop't  into  a  greene  knowe  beyont  it.  We  cade  i'  the  morning  to  look  at  tiie  tredded  corn,  but  the  ticut  a 
hoof  mark  was  there,  nor  a  blade  broken.'^-^Remains  of  Nithsdale  and  Galloway  Song,  p.  298,  299. 

t  Vide  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,  audTyrwhitl's  Note  on  Canterbury  I'ales,  v.  6457. 

%  Ley  den's  Scenes  of  Infancy,  p.  24.  §  Kirk's  Essay  on  Fairies,  n.  5, 6. 

"*  TliusGervase  of  Tilbury  tells  us,  that  one  Peter  de  Cabinam  residiu);in  u  city  ot  Catalonia,  being 
teazed  by  his  daughter,  wished  in  his  passion,  that  the  devil  might  take  her,  when  she  was  instantly  borne 
away.  **  About  seven  years  afterwards,  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  city,  parsing  by  the  mountain  (adjacent 
to  it),  met  a  man  who  complained  bitterly  uf  the  burthen  he  was  constantly  forced  to  bear.  Upon  enquiring 
the  cause  uf  his  complaining,  as  he  did  not  seem  to  carry  any  load,  the  man  related,  tliat  lie  had  been  un- 
warily devoted  to  the  spirits  by  an  execration,  and  ttiat  they  now  employed  him  constantly  as  a  vehicle  of 
burdca.**  As  a  proof  of  his  asnertion,  he  added,  that  '^  tiie  daughter  of  his  fellow  citizen  nas  detained  by  the 

Kirits,  but  that  they  were  willing  to  restore  her,  if  her  father  would  come  and  demand  her  on  the  mountain. 
Iter  de  Cabinam,  on  being  informed  of  this,  nseeuded  the  mountain  to  a  lake  (on  its  summit),  and,  in  the 
name  of  God,  demanded  his  daughter-,  when  a  (nil,  thin,  withered  figure,  with  wandering  eyes,  and  almost 
bereft  of  uoderstandiog,  was  wafted  to  him  in  a  blast  of  wind." — icott's  Minstrelsy. 
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exchanging  children,  and  so  commonl  j  was  this  speciei  of  theft  apprehended  iit 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  that  it  was  customary  to  watch  children  until  the 
christening  was  over,  *  under  the  idea,  that  the  power  of  the  Fairies,  owing  to 
the  original  corruption  of  human  nature,  was  chiefly  to  be  dreaded  in  the  inter- 
Yal  between  birth  and  baptism.  The  Beings  substituted  for  the  healthy  ofiiq>ring 
of  man  were  apparently  idiots,  monstrousand  decrepid  in  their  form,  anddef^tive 
in  speech ;  and  when  the  Fairies  failed  to  purloin  or  exchange  the  infant,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  vigilance  of  its  parents,  it  was  usually  found  breath-blasted,  ''their 
unearthly  breath  maUng  it  wither  away  in  every  limb  and  lineament,  like  a 
blighted  ear  of  com,  saving  the  4)0untenance,  which  unchangeably  retains  the 
sacred  stamp  of  divinitv.*'  f 

The  cause  assigned  tor  this  evil  propensity  on  the  part  of  the  Fairies,  was  the 
dreadful  obligation  they  were  under,  of  sacrificing  the  tenth  individual  to  the  Devil 
every,  or  every  seventh  year;  ''the  tdnd  of  them,**  says  the  indictment  of 
Alison  Pearson,  are  tane  to  hell  everie  year,"  ^  while  the  hero  of  the  Ballad  en- 
titled The  Young  Tamlane,  exclaims : — 

**  And  pleasant  is  the  Fkiry  land ; 
But,  an  eiry  taU  to  tell  I 
Ajf  at  the  end  o*  seren  years, 
We  pay  the  teind  to  heU." 

For  the  recovery  of  the  unfortunate  substitutes  thus  selected  for  the  payment  of 
their  infernal  tribute,  various  charms  and  contrivances  were  adopted,  of  which 
one  of  the  most  effectual,  though  the  most  horrible,  was  the  assignment  to  the 
flames  of  the  supposed  changeling,  which  it  was  firmly  believed  would,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  treatment,  diiiMppear,  and  the  real  child  return  to  the  lap  of  its 
mother. 

'*  Abeantiftil  child,  of  CaerlaTeroc,  in  Nithsdale,"  relitet  Mr.  Cromek from tradlUoo,  "on 
the  second  day  of  its  birth,  and  before  its  baptism,  was  changed,  none  knew  how,  for  an  anUqnst- 
ed  elf  of  hideous  aspect.  It  kept  the  family  awake  with  its  nightly  yells ;  biting  the  mother*! 
breasts,  and  would  neither  be  cradled  or  nursed.  The  mother,  obliged  to  be  from  home,  left  ii  in 
charge  to  the  servant  girl.  The  poor  lass  was  silling  bemoaning  herself,-*'  Wer't  nae  for  thy  gim- 
ing  face  I  would  knock  ihe  big,  winnow  the  corn,  and  grun  the  meal !' — *  Lowse  the  cradle  tMod,* 
quoth  the  Elf,  *and  tent  the  neighbours,  an*  111  work  yere  wark.*  Up  started  the  elf,  the  wind 
arose,  the  corn  was  chaffed,  the  oullyers  were  foddered,  the  hand  mill  moved  around,  as  by  Instinct, 
and  the  knocliing  mell  did  its  work  with  amazing  rapidity.  The  lass,  and  her  elfin  aenrant,  rested 
and  diverted  themselves,  lill,  on  the  mistress's  approach,  it  was  restored  to  the  cradle,  and  brgan 
to  yell  anew.  The  girl  took  the  first  opportunity  of  slyly  telling  her  mistress  the  adrentore. 
'What  Ml  we  do  wi'  the  wes  diet?*  said  she.  M'll  wirk  it  a  pirn,'  replied  the  Uss.  At  the 
middle  hour  of  night  the  chimney-lop  was  covered  op,  and  every  inlet  barred  and  closed.  The 
embers  were  blown  up  until  glowing  hot,  and  the  maid,  undressing  the  elf,  tossed  it  on  the  fire. 
It  uttered  the  wildest  and  most  piercing  yells,  and.  In  a  moment,  the  Fairies  were  heard  moaning 
at  every  wonted  avenue,  and  rattling  at  the  window  boards,  at  the  chimney  head,  and  at  the  door. 
*  In  the  name  o'Ood  bring  back  the  bairn,'  cried  the  lass.  The  window  flew  up;  Ihe  earthly  cliiid 
was  laid  unharmed  on  the  mother's  lap,  while  its  grisly  substitute  flew  up  the  chimney  with  a 
loud  laugh."  S 

Another  efficacious  mode  of  re-possessing  either  children  or  adults  who  hid 
been  borne  away  by  the  Fairies^  depended  upon  watching  their  great  annual  pro- 
cession or  fade  on  Hallowe'en,  within  a  year  and  a  day  of  the  supposed  abstrac- 
tion, and  there  seizing  by  force  the  hapless  victim  of  their  charms.  This  enterprise, 
however,  which  forms  the  chief  incident  in  the  **  Tale  of  the  Young  Tamlane," 
and  has  been  already  mentioned,  required  much  courage  and  resolution  for  its 
successful  performance,  as  the  adventurer,  regardless  of  ail  the  terrors  of  the  scen^ 
and  of  ail  the  appalling  shapes  which  the  lost  person  was  compelled  to  assume, 

*  Sec  Pennant's  Tour  in  Scotland,  8ro,  1769. 

t  Cromck  on  Nithtdale  and  Oalloway  Song,  p.  907.  %  Minttrdty  of  the  Scottish  Border 

§  lUnaios  of  Nithsdale  and  Oalloway  Song,  p.  SOS,  309. 
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bad  to  hold  him  fast,  under  every  transformation,  and  until  the  resources  of 
fairy  magic  were  exhausted.     Thus  Tamlane  exclaims  : 


They'll  turn  me  in  your  arms,  Janet, 

An  adder  and  a  snake ; 
But  had  me  fast,  let  me  not  pass, 

Gin  ye  wad  be  my  maik. 

They*ll  turn  me  in  your  arms,  Janet, 

An  adder  and  an  ask ; 
They'll  turn  me  in  your  arms,  Janet, 

A  bale  *  that  burns  fast. 

Theyll  turn  me  in  your  arms,  Janet, 

A  red  hot  gad  o'  iron ; 
But  had  me  fast,  let  me  not  pass, 

For  IMl  do  you  no  harm.— 


And  next  they'll  shape  me  in  your  arms, 

A  toad,  but  and  an  eel ; 
But  had  me  fast,  nor  let  me  gang. 

As  you  do  love  me  weel. 

They'll  shape  me  in  your  arms,  Janet, 

A  dove,  but  and  a  swan ; 
And  last  they^ll  shape  me  in  your  arms, 

A  mother-naked  man: 
Cast  your  green  mantle  over  me — 

IMl  be  myself  again.*' — f 


That  part  of  the  Scottish  fairy  system  which  relates  exclusively  to  the  abstrac- 
tion of  children,  has  been  beautifully  applied  by  Mr.  Erskine,  in  one  of  his  sup- 
plemental stanzas  to  Collins's  *'Ode  on  the  Popular  Superstitions  of  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,"  p.  106. 

Like  the  Dwergar  or  Swart-Elves  of  Scandinavia,  the  Scottish  Fairies  were  also 
endowed  with  great  mechanical  powers ;  were  often  mischievously,  though  some- 
times beneGcially,  active  in  mines,  and  were  believed  to  be  the  guardians  of  hidden 
treasure.  "  The  Swart  Fairy  of  the  Mine,"  says  the  Scotch  Encyclopedia,  '*  has 
scarce  yet  quitted  our  subterraneous  works,**:):  and  Kirk  speaks  of  '*  Treasure  hid 
in  a  Hill  called  Sith-bhruaich,  or  Fayrie-hill.  §  It  is  amusing,  indeed,  to  read 
the  minute  account  which  this  worthy  minister  gives  of  the  habits  and  occupations 
of  his  Siths  or  Fairies  :  thus,  with  regard  to  their  speech,  food,  and  work,  he  in- 
forms us  that  "  they  speak  by  way  of  whistling,  clear,  not  rough** — "  some  are 
fed  by  only  sucking  into  some  fine  spirituous  Liquors,  that  peirce  lyke  pure  Air 
and  Oyl :  others  feid  more  gross  on  the  Foyson  or  Substance  of  Corns  and  Liquors, 
or  Corn  itselfe  that  grows  on  the  Surface  of  the  Earth,  which  those  Fairies  steall 
away,  partly  invisible,  partly  preying  on  the  Grain,  as  do  Crowes  and  Mice  : — 
their  Food  being  exactly  clean,  and  served  up  by  pleasant  children,  lyke  inchanted 
Puppets.**  "  They  are  sometimes  heard  to  bake  Bread,  strike  Hammers,  and  to 
do  such  lyke  Services  within  the  Utle  Hillocks  they  most  haunt. — Ther  Women 
are  said  to  Spine  very  fine,  to  Dy,  to  Tossue  and  Embroyder :  but  whither  it  be 
as  manuall  Operation  of  substantial  refined  StufTs,  with  apt  and  solid  Instruments, 
or  only  curious  Cobwebs,  impalpable  Rainbows,  and  a  phantastic  Imitation  of 
the  actions  of  more  terrestricall  Mortalls,  since  it  transcended  all  the  Senses  of 
the  Seere  to  discern  whither,  I  leave  to  conjecture  as  I  found  it.**** 

It  appears,  also,  from  the  same  author,  that  the  operations  of  the  Fairies  were 
considered  as  predictive  of  future  events,  and  that  those  who  were  gifted  with  the 
privilege  of  beholding  the  process,  formed  their  inferences  accordingly.  Of  this 
he  gives  us  the  following  singularly  terrific  instance : — 

"Thus  a  Man  of  the  Second  Sight,  perceaving  the  Operations  of  these  forecasting  invisihic 
People  among  us,  (indulged  thorow  a  stupendious  Providence  to  give  Warnings  of  some  remark- 
jible  Events,  either  in  the  Air,  Earth,  or  Waters)  told  he  saw  a  Winding-shroud  creeping  on  a 
walking  healthful  Persons  Legs  Ull  it  come  to  Ihe  Knee,  and  afterwards  it  come  up  to  the  Midle, 
then  to  the  Shoulders,  and  at  last  over  the  Head,  which  was  visible  to  no  other  Personc.  And 
by  observing  the  spaces  of  Time  betwixt  ihe  severall  Stages,  he  easily  guessM  how  long  the  Man 
was  to  live  who  wore  the  Shroud ;  for  when  it  approached  his  Head,  be  told  that  such  a  Pcrsun 
was  ripe  for  the  Grave."  ft 

Among  the  Scottish  Fairies  we  must  not  forget  to  enumerate  the  Wee  Brown 


•  BaU.-A  Fa 


^  ESncyclopedia  BritanDica.  in  verbo. 
Enay  on  Fairies,  p.  i,  5,  7. 


♦  • 


j-  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border. 
i  EsifBy  on  Fairies,  p.  13. 
ft  llrid.  p.  II,  12. 
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Man  of  the  Huirs,  *'  a  fairy/'  says  Dr.  Leydcn,  '*  of  the  most  malignant  order, 
the  genuine  duergar,**  *  who  dwelt  beneath  the  heather  bell,  and  whose  favourite 
amusement  it  was  to  extract  the  brains  from  the  skulls  of  those  who  slept  within 
the  verge  of  his  power,  f 

It  is  evident  from  the  account  now  given  of  the  Scottish  Fairies,  that  they  as- 
similate, in  a  very  striking  degree,  in  manners,  disposition,  and  origin,  with  the 
Duergar  or  Swart  tribe  of  the  Scandick  Elves ;  but  that  a  peculiarly  wild,  and 
even  terrific  malignancy  forms  and  distinguishes  their  character  and  agency, 
ascribablo,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  intermixture  of  a  severe  Christian  theology, 
which  attributes  to  these  poetical  little  beings  a  species  of  demoniacal  nature.  It 
is  also  not  less  remarkable,  that  the  only  friendly  and  benignant  Elf  in  the  fairy 
annals  of  North  Britain,  though  founded,  in  some  respects,  on  the  domestic  fairy 
of  Germany,  and  still  more  nearly  assimilated  to  the  Portunus,  and  the  spirit 
Grant  of  Gervase  of  Tilbury,  possesses  some  features  altogether  peculiar  to  the 
country  of  its  birth.  Kirk,  among  his  *'  fyve  Curiosities  in  Scotland,  not  much 
observed  elsewhere,**:]^  reckons,  in  the  first  place,  **  the  Brounies,  who  in  some 
Families  are  Drudges,  clean  the  Houses  and  Dishes  after  all  go  to  Bed,  taking 
with  him  his  Portion  of  Food,  and  removing  before  Day-break."  § 

Of  this  singular  race  there  appears  to  have  been  two  kinds,  a  diminutive  and 
a  gigantic  species.  King  James,  in  his  Daemonology,  published  in  1597,  tells  us, 
that  *'  the  spirit  called  Brownie,  appeared  like  a  rough  man,  and  haunted  divers 
houses  withont  doing  any  evill,  but  doing  as  it  were  necessarie  turnes  up  and 
downe  the  house ;  yet  some  were  so  blinded  as  to  beleeve  that  their  house  was  all 
the  sonsier,  as  they  called  it,  that  such  spirits  resorted  there  ;"**  and  Martin, 
speaking  of  the  Isles  of  Shetland,  remarks,  that  ''a  spirit,  by  the  country  people 
called  Browny,  was  frequently  seen  in  all  the  most  considerable  Families  in  these 
Isles  and  North  of  Scotland,  in  the  shape  of  a  tall  Man.*'f  f  To  this  description 
of  Brownie,  Milton  seems  to  have  been  indebted  for  his  *'  drudging  Goblin  :" — 


<< 


the  lubbar-fiend, 


*  Who*  stretch'd  out  all  the  Chimney's  lengthy 
Basks  at  the  fire  his  hairy  strength." 

But  the  most  common  tradition  with  regard  to  the  Brownie  is,  that,  in  point  of 
size,  he  was  similar  to  the  Fairy,  though  in  his  habits,  temper,  and  equipment, 
widely  diflbrcnt.  lie  possessed  neither  the  weapons  nor  the  hostile  inclinations 
of  his  brother  Elves  ;  he  despised  their  gay  attire,  but  was  notorious  for  an  attach- 
ment to  dainty  food,  Ix^ing  the  guardian  of  the  Dairy,  the  avowed  protector  of  the 
Bee,  and  a  constant  sharer  in  the  product  of  its  industry.  He  loved  to  lurk  in 
hollow  trees  during  the  day,  or  in  the  recesses  of  some  old  mansion,  to  the  family 
of  which  he  would  attach  himself  for  centuries,  and  perform,  for  the  menials, 
during  the  night,  the  most  laborious  oflices. 

The  most  ample  and  interesting  account  of  this  kind-hearted  elf  has  been  given 

•  See  Scott's  Minstrelsy 

t  "  Brown  dwarf,  that  o'er  the  muir-land  strays, 
Tiif  name  to  Keeldnr  tell/' 
"  The  Brown  Man  of  the  Muirs,  who  stnys 

Beacath  the  heather  bell.*^ — Scott's  Minstrelsy. 

WaUinf^bam,  says  Dr.  Lpydcn,  mentions  a  story  of  an  unfortunate  youth,  whose  hrains  were  eztractiHl 
from  his  skull,  during  his  t-leep,  by  this  malicious  bcmg.    P.  355. 

+  Rsf^ay  on  Fairieii,  [>.  37. 

$  Kirk,  after  mentioning  as  his  fifth  curiosil|y,  ^A  being  Proof  of  Lead,  Iron,  and  Silf  er,**  adds  the  follow- 
ing curious  notice  ef  the  strong  attachment  of  the  Scotch  to  music.  ^*  Our  Northern-Scotish,  and  our 
Atnole  Men  arc  so  much  addict^  to  and  delisphted  with  tlarns  and  Music,  as  if,  like  King  Saul,  they  wire 
noKfiessed  with  a  forrein  Spirit,  only  with  this  Difference,  that  Music,  did  put  Saul's  Play-fcIlow  a  Jeep, 
but  roused  and  awaked  our  Men.  vanquishing  their  own  Spirits  at  Pleasure,  as  if  they  were  impotent  of  in 
Powers,  and  unable  to  command  it;  for  wee  have  seen  some  poor  Beggars  of  them,  chattering  their  TlH^'l 
for  Cold,  that  how  soon  they  saw  the  Fire,  and  beard  the  Iiarp,  leapt  throw  the  House  like  Goats  oad 
Satyrs."    P.  37, 38.  i»        i 

*•  The  Workes  of  Kinp  James,  folio,  1616,  p.  127. 

7t  J/cscription  of  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland,  p.  334 
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to  US,  from  tradition,  by  Mr.  Cromek,  who  describes  the  Scotch  Brownie  as 
'*  small  of  stature,  covered  with  short  curly  hair,  with  brown  matted  locks,  and 
a  brown  mantle  which  reached  to  the  knee,  with  a  hood  of  the  same  colour.'* 
After  having  finished  his  nightly  work,  which  was  usually  done  by  the  crowing 
of  the  first  cock,  he  would  then,  relates  Mr.  Cromek, 

'*Comc  inlo  the  farm-halK  and  stretch  itseir  out  by  the  chimney,  sweaty,  dusty,  and  faligued. 
It  would  take  up  the  plufF,  (a  piece  or  bored  hour- tree  for  blowing  up  the  Gre)  and,  stirring  out 
the  red  embers,  turn  itself  till  it  was  rested  and  dried.  A  choice  bowl  of  sweet  cream,  with  combs 
or  honev,  wns  set  in  an  accessible  place  :  this  was  given  as  Its  hire ;  and  it  was  willing  to  be 
bribed,  though  none  durst  avow  the  intention  or  the  gift.  When  offered  meal  or  drink,  the 
Hrownie  instantly  departed,  bewailing  and  lamenting  itself,  as  if  unwilling  to  leave  a  place  so  long 
its  habitation,  from  which  nothing  but  the  superior  power  of  fate  could  sever  it.  A  thrifty  good 
wife,  having  made  a  web  of  linsey-woolsey,  sewed  a  well-lined  mantle,  and  a  comfortable  hood, 
for  her  trusty  Crownie.  She  laid  it  down  in  one  of  his  favourite  haunts,  and  cried  to  him  to  array 
himself.  Being  commissioned  by  the  gods  to  relieve  mankind  under  the  drudgery  of  original  sin, 
he  was  forbidden  to  accept  of  wages  or  bribes.  He  instantly  departed,  bemoaning  himself  in  a  rhyme, 
which  tradition  has  faithfully  preserved : — 

"  A  new  mantle,  and  a  new  hood!  — 
Poor  Brownie !  ye'U  ne*er  do  mair  gude  I  *^ 

**  The  prosperity  of  the  family  seemed  to  depend  on  them,  and  was  at  their  disposal. — A  place, 
called  Liethin  Hall,  in  Dumfriesshire,  was  the  hereditary  dwelling  of  a  noted  Brownie.  He'Jiad 
lived  there,  as  be  once  communicated,  in  confidence,  to  an  old  woman,  for  three  hundred  years. 
He  appeared  only  once  to  every  new  roaster,  and,  indeed,  seldom  showed  more  than  bis  band  to 
any  one.  On  the  decease  of  a  beloved  master,  he  was  heard  to  make  moan,  and  would  not  par- 
take of  his  wonted  delicacies  for  many  days.  The  beir  of  the  land  arrived  from  foreign  parts,  and 
took  possession  of  his  father's  inheritance.  The  faithful  Brownie  showed  himself,  and  proffered 
homage.  The  spruce  Laird  was  offended  to  see  such  a  famine-faced,  wrinkled  domestic,  and 
ordered  him  meat  and  deink,  with  a  new  suit  of  clean  livery.  The  Brownie  departed,  repeating 
aloud  and  frequently  these  ruin-boding  lines  :— 

**  Ca,  cuttie,  ca ! 

A'  the  luck  o'  Liethin  Ha' 
Gangs  wi'  me  to  Bodsbeck  Ha.'  **- 

**  Liethin  Ha'  was,  in  a  few  years,  in  ruins.,  and  '  bonnie  Bodsbeck'  flourished  under  the  luck- 
bringing  patronage  of  the  Brownie. — 

*^  One  of  them,  in  the  olden  Umes,  lived  with  Maiwell,  Laird  of  Dalswinton,  doin^  ten  men's 
work,  and  keeping  the  servants  awake  at  nights  with  the  noisy  dirling  of  lis  elQn  Hail.  The  Laird's 
daughter,  says  tradition,  was  the  comeliest  dame  in  all  the  holms  of  Nithsdale.  To  her  the  Hrow- 
nie was  much  attached :  he  assisted  her  in  love  intrigue,  conveying  her  from  her  high-tower  cham- 
ber to  the  trysting-thorn  in  the  woods  and  back  again,  with  such  light-heeled  celerity,  that  neither 
bird,  dog,  nor  servant  awoke. 

**  He  undressed  her  for  the  matrimonial  bed,  and  served  her  so  handmaiden-like,  that  her 
female  attendant  had  nothing  to  do,  not  daring  even  to  finger  her  mistress's  apparel,  lest  she  should 
provoke  the  Brownie's  resentment.  When  the  pangs  of  the  mother  seized  his  beloved  lady,  a 
servant  was  ordered  to  fetch  the  *  cannie  wife,'  who  lived  across  the  Nith.  The  night  was  dark 
as  a  December  night  could  be ;  and  the  wind  was  heavy  amoug  the  groves  of  oak.  The  Brownie 
enraged  at  the  loitering  serving-man.  wrapped  himself  in  his  lady's  fur-cloak;  and,  though  the 
^iith  was  foaming  high-flood,  bis  steed.  Impelled  by  supernatural  spur  and  whip,  passed  it  like  an 
arrow.  Mounting  the  dame  behind  him,  be  took  the  deep  water  back  again,  to  the  amazement  of 
the  worthy  woman,  who  beheld  the  red  waves  tumbling  around  her,  yet  the  steed's  foot-locks  were 
dry,  *Hide  nae  by  the  auld  pool,'  quo'  she,  Mest  we  should  meet  wi'  Brownie.' — He  replied, 
*  bear  nae,  dame,  yc've  met  a'  the  Brownies  ye  will  meet. — Placing  her  down  at  the  hall  gate,  he 
hastened  to  the  stable,  where  the  servant-lad  was  just  pulling  on  his  boots ;  be  unbuckled  the 
bridle  from  his  steed,  and  gave  him  a  most  afflicting  drubbing. — 

**  The  Brownie,  though  of  a  docile  disposition,  was  not  without  its  pranks  and  merriment.  The 
Abbey-lands,  In  the  parish  of  New  Abbey,  were  the  residence  of  a  very  sportive  one.  He  loved 
to  be,  betimes,  somewhat  mischievous. — Two  lasses,  having  made  a  fine  bowlful  of  buttered  brose, 
had  taken  it  into  the  byre  to  sup,  while  it  was  yet  dark.  In  the  haste  of  concealment,  they  had 
brought  but  one  spoon  ;  so  they  placed  the  bowl  between  them,  and  took  a  spoonful  by  (urns.  '  1 
hae  got  but  three  sups',  cried  the  one,  '  an  It's  a'  done !"    '  It's  a'  done,  indeed,'  cried  the  other. 
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« Ha,  ha !'  langhed  a  third  voice, '  Brownie  hai  itottea  (ke  malit  o't '    He  kad  jndielcwli  placed 
himseir  between  tliem,  and  got  Ibe  ipoon  twice  for  Iheir  once."  * 

The  character  and  leading  features  of  this  benevolent  Fairy,  have  been 
concentrated  in  the  following  beautiful  stanza  by  Mr.  Erskine,  who,  in  tupplying 
the  omissions  of  Collins,  thus  supposes  himself  addressing  the  friend  of  that 
exquisite  poet: — 

«« See !  recaird  by  thy  resiftleaa  lay, 

Once  more  the  Brownie  shews  his  honest  faoe. 
Hail,  from  thy  wanderings  lone,  my  much  lov*d  sprite^ 

Thou  friend,  thou  lover  of  the  lowly,  hail  I 
Tell  in  what  realms  thou  sport'st  thy  merry  night, 

Trail'Kt  thy  long  mop,  or  whirl*st  the  mimic  flail, 
Where  dost  thou  deck  the  much-disordered  hall, 

While  the  tired  damsel  in  Elysium  sleeps. 
With  early  voice  to  drowsy  worknan  call. 

Or  loll  the  dame  while  mirth  hhi  vigils  keeps? 
TwMS  thus  in  Caledonia's  domes,  tis  said, 

1'hou  ply'dst  the  kindly  task  in  ^ears  of  yore  : 
At  last,  in  luckless  hour,  some  emog  maid 

Spread  in  thy  nightly  cell  of  viands  store : 
Ne*er  was  thy  form  beheld  among  their  mountains  more."  | 

From  the  thirteenth  to  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  **  Fairy  Mytho- 
logy of  England/'  being  derived  from  the  same  sources,  and  through  the  same 
medium  as  the  Scottish  System,  which  we  have  just  delineated,  the  outlines  of 
both  will  be  found  very  similar.  Thus  in  Gervase  of  Tilbury,  in  Chaucer, 
Lydgate,  etc.,  even,  with  the  exception  of  Spenser,  down  to  R.  Scot  and  Warner, 
whose  **  Albion's  England"  was  printed,  though  not  published,  in  1586,  the 
same  ideas  of  fairy-land,  the  same  infernal  origin,  and  variety  of  species,  the 
same  mischievous  and  terrific  character,  and  occasionally  the  same  frolic  and 
capricious  wantonness,  as  the  property  of  one  particular  genus,  may  be  readily 
detected.:}:  But  in  1593,  when  the  Hidsummer^Night's  Dream  was  presented  to 
the  public,  nearly  the  whole  of  this  Mythology  which,  as  founded  on  the  Scandick 
superstitions,  had  been,  though  with  a  few  modifications,  so  long  prevalent  both 
in  England  and  Scotland,  seems  to  have  received  such  vast  additions  from  the 
plastic  imagination  of  our  bard,  as,  though  rebuilt  on  the  traditions  of  the  **  olden 
time,"  justly  to  merit,  by  their  novelty  and  poetic  beauty,  the  title  of  the  English 
System,  in  contradistinction  to  that  which  still  lingers  in  the  wilds  of  Scotland. 

The  Fairies  of  Shakspeare  have  been  truly  denominated  the  favourite  children 
of  his  romantic  fancy,  and,  perhaps,  in  no  part  of  his  works  has  he  exhibited  a 
more  creative  and  visionary  pencil,  or  a  finer  tone  of  enthusiasm,  than  in  bodying 
forth  '^  these  airy  nothings,"  and  in  giving  them,  in  brighter  and  ever-durable 
tints,  once  more 

**  A  local  habitation  and  a  name.** 

Of  his  unhmited  sway  over  this  delightful  world  of  ideal  forms,  no  stronger 
proof  can  be  given,  than  that  he  has  imparted  an  entire  new  cast  of  character  to 
the  beings  whom  he  has  evoked  from  its  bosom,  purposely  omitting  the  darker 
shades  of  their  character,  and,  whilst  throwing  round  them  a  flood  of  light,  play- 
ful, yet  exquisitely  soft  and  tender,  endowing  them  with  the  moral  attributes  of 
purity  and  benevolence.  In  fact,  he  not  only  dismisses  altogether  the  fairies  of 
a  malignant  nature,  but  clothes  the  milder  yet  mixed  tribe  of  his  predecessors 

*  Remains  of  Niihsdale  and  Oalloway  Song,  p.  330,  331,  et  teq. 
t  Collins^H  Poems,  Sharpe'n  edition,  p.  105. 

i  That  Warner's  Fairy-land  was  in  the  infernal  regions,  is  sufficiently  proTed  from  the  following 
lines :— - 

''The  £/re«,  and  Fairies,  taking  fisto, 
Did  hop  a  merrie  round : 
And  Cerbtrun  had  lap  eiioufrh  : 
And  Charon  Icasure  found," —     Chalmerses  EnyUsh  Poets,  vol.  iv.  p.  -158. 
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with  a  more  fascinating  sportiveness,  and  with  a  much  larger  share  of  unalloyed 
goodness. 

The  distinction  between  the  two  species  he  has  accurately  marked  where  Puck, 
under  some  apprehension,  observes  to  Oberon,  that  the  night  is  waning  fast, 
that  Auroras  harbinger  appears,  and  that  the  ''damned  spirits  all'*  are  flitting 
to  their  beds,  adding,  that 

**  For  fear  lest  day  shoold  look  their  shames  upon, 
They  will\illy  UiemseWes  exile  from  light. 
And  must  Tor  aye  consort  with  black-brow'd  night;'* 

to  which  Oberon  immediately  replies, — 

**  But  we  are  spirits  of  another  sort : 

I  with  the  morning^s  Ioto  have  o(l  made  sport ; 

And,  like  a  forester,  the  groves  may  tread. 

Even  till  the  eastern  gate,  all  fiery  red. 

Opening  on  Neptune  with  fair  blessed  beams. 

Turns  into  yellow  gold  his  salt-green  streams."        Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

Of  the  originality  of  Shakspeare  in  the  delineation  of  this  tribe  of  spirits,  or 
Fairies,  nothing  more  is  required  in  proof,  than  a  combination  or  grouping  of  the 
principal  features;  a  picture  which,  when  contrasted  with  the  Scandick  system 
and  that  which  had  been  built  upon  it  in  England  and  Scotland  previous  to  his 
own  time,  will  sufficiently  show  with  what  grace,  amenity,  and  beauty,  and  with 
what  an  exuberant  store  of  novel  imagery,  he  has  ^decorated  these  phantoms  of 
the  Gothic  mythology. 

The  King  and  Queen  of  Faiery,  who,  in  Chaucer,  are  identified  with  the  Pluto 
and  Proserpina  of  hell,*  are,  under  the  appellations  of  Oberon  and  Titania,  f 
drawn  by  Shakspeare  in  a  very  amiable  and  pleasing  light;  for,  though  jealous 
of  each  other,  they  are  represented  as  usually  employed  in  alleviating  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  worthy  and  unfortunate.  Their  benign  influence,  indeed,  seems 
to  have  extended  over  the  physical  powers  of  nature;  for  Titania  tells  her  Lord, 
that,  in  consequence  of  their  jealous  brawls,  a  strange  distemperature  had  seized 
the  elements : — 


u 


The  seasons  alter ;  hoary- headed  frosts 
Fall  in  the  Oesh  lap  of  the  crimson  rose ; 
And  on  old  Hyem*s  chin,  and  icy  crown. 
An  odorous  chaplet  of  sweet  summer  buds 
Is,  as  in  mockery,  set.  The  spring,  the  summer^ 
The  chiding  autumn,  angry  winter,  change 
Their  wonted  liveries ;  and  the  'mazed  world. 
By  their  increase,  now  knows  not  which  is  which : 
And  this  same  progeny  of  evils  comes. 
From  our  debate,  from  our  dissention; 
We  are  their  parents  and  original."  Act  ii.  sc.  9. 

It  appears  even  that  the  fairy-practice  of  purloining  children,  which,  in  every 
previous  system  of  this  mythology,  had  been  carried  on  from  malignant  or  self- 
interested  motives,  was  in  Titania  the  result  of  humanity  and  compassion  :  thus 
when  Oberon  begs  her  '' little  changeling  boy*'  to  be  his  henchman,  she  an- 
swers- 


it 


Set  your  heart  at  rest. 


The  fairy  land  buys  not  the  child  of  me. 
His  mother  was  a  votaress  of  my  order : 
And,  in  the  spiced  Indian  air,  by  night, 
Full  often  hath  she  gossip'd  by  my  side ; 
And  sat  with  me  on  Neptune^s  yellow  sands. 


*  The  Marchantes  Tale,  vide  Chalmers's  Eaglish  Poeto,  vol.  i.  p.  77,  col.  1,  p.  78,  col.  2, 

J  Oberon,  or,  more  properly  Auberon,  has  been  deriTed,  by  some  antic|uarles,  from  *'  taube  du  juur ;  ^ 
Mob  his  Queen,  from  amahiiis,  so  that  iucidUp  and  amiabilUy,  their  characteristics,  «i  delineated  by 
HhHk^peare,  may  be  traced  iu  their  names. 
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Marking  the  embarked  traders  on  the  flood ; 

When  we  have  laiigh'd  to  see  the  sails  oonceiye. 

And  grow  big-bellied,  with  the  wanton  wind : 

Which  she,  with  pretty  and  with  swimming  gait, 

(Following  her  womb,  then  rich  with  mjr  young  squire) 

^'ould  imitate;  and  sail  upon  the  land, 

To  fetch  mc  trifles,  an<l  return  again. 

As  from  a  voyage,  rich  with  merchandize. 

But  she  being  mortal,  of  that  boy  did  die : 

And,  Tor  her  sake,  I  do  rear  up  her  boy  : 

And,  for  her  sake,  I  will  not  part  with  him.**  Act  ii.  sc.  9. 

The  expression  in  this  passage  ^*  being  mortal/*  as  applied  to  the  changeling's 
mother,  in  contradistinction  to  the  unchangeable  state  of  the  Fairieji,  may  be 
added  to  Mr.  Uitson's  instances,  *  as  another  decisive  proof  of  the  immortality  of 
Shakspeare*s  elves;  but  when  that  commentator  asserts,  that  the  Fairies  of  the 
common  people  ^*  were  never  esteemed  otherwise,*'  he  has  gone  too  far,  at  least 
if  he  meant  to  include  the  people  of  Scotland ;  for  Kirk  expressly  tells  us,  that 
the  Scottish  Fairies  are  mortal :  "  they  are  not  subject,"  he  remarks,  "  to  sore 
Sicknesses,  but  dwindle  and  decay  at  a  certain  Period,  all  about  ane  Age ;"  and 
still  "more  decidedly  has  he  remarked  their  destiny,  in  answer  to  the  question, 
*'at  what  Period  of  Time  do  they  die?" — "They  are,"  he  replies,  "of  more 
refyn*d  Bodies  and  Intellectualls  then  wee,  and  of  far  less  heavy  and  corruptive 
Humours  (which  cause  a  Dissolution],  yet  many  of  their  Lives  being  dissonant 
to  right  Reason  and  their  own  Laws,  and  their  Vehicles  not  being  wholly  frie  of 
Lust  and  Passion,  especially  of  the  more  spirituall  and  hautie  Sins,  they  pass  (after 
a  long  healthy  Lyfe)  into  ane  Orb  and  Receptacle  Gtted  for  their  Degree,  till  they 
come  under  the  general  Cognizance  of  the  last  Day.'*f 

Like  the  Lios-alfar  or  Bright  Elves  of  the  Goths,  the  Fairies  of  Shakspeare  de- 
lighted In  conferring  blessings,  in  prospering  the  household,  and  in  rendering  the 
oflfspring  of  virtuous  love,  fortunate,  fair,  and  free  from  blemish :  thus  the  Gr.«t 
fruit  of  the  re-union  of  Oberon  and  Titania,  is  a  benediction  on  the  ^house  of 
Theseus  : 

"  Now  thou  and  I  are  new  in  amity ; 
And  will  to-morrow  midnight,  solemnly, 
Dance  in  duke  Theseus'  house  triumphantly, 
And  bless  it  to  all  fair  posterity ;  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

an  intention  which  is  carried  into  execution  at  the  close  of  the  play,  w^here  this 
kind  and  gentle  race,  entering  the  mansion  at  midnight — 

"  Hand  in  hand,  with  fairy  grace,"— 

receive  the  following  directions  from  their  benevolent  monarch  : — 

**  Now,  until  the  break  of  day, 
Through  this  house  each  fairy  stray,"  &c.         Act  v.  sc.  2. 

How  diflcrent  this  from  the  conduct  and  disposition  of  their  brother  elves  of 
Scotland,  of  whom  Kirk  tells  us,  that  **  they  are  ever  readiest  to  go  on  hurtfull 
Errands,  but  seldom  will  be  the  Messengers  of  great  Good  to  Men."  :j: 

But  not  only  were  the  Fairies  of  our  bard  the  friends  and  protectors  of  virtue, 
they  were  also  the  punishers  of  guilt  and  sensuality;  and,  contrary  to  the  then 
commonly  entertained  ideas  of  their  infernal  origin,  and  anti-christian  habits, 
were  the  avowed  patrons  of  piety  and  prayer :  **  Go  you,"  exclaims  the  i)ersoniricr 
of  one  of  these  tiny  moralists,  addressing  his  companions,  *M)lack,  grey,  green 
and  white," 


(( 


Go—  and  where  you  find  a  maid. 


That,  ere  she  sleep,  has  thrice  her  prayers  said. 


•  The  Quip  Modest,  8vo,  1783,  p.  12.  f  Essay  on  Fairies,  p.  8,  and  p.  44. 

i  Es>ay  oil  Fuirics,  p.  7,  8. 
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Raise  up  the  organs  of  her  fantasy, 

Sleep  she  as  sound  as  careless  infancy ; 

But  those  as  sleep,  and  think  not  on  their  sins, 

Pinch  them,  arms,  legs,  backs»  shoulders,  sides,  and  shins— 

But,  stay ;  I  smell  a  man  of  middle  earth  :»- 

With  trial-fire  tonch  me  his  finger-end  : 

I  r  he  be  chaste,  the  flame  will  hack  descend. 

And  turn  him  to  no  pain ;  but  if  he  start. 

It  is  the  flesh  of  a  corrupted  heart  :** 

on  the  proof  of  his  iniquity,  thoy  proceed  to  punishment,  pinching  him,  and  sing- 
ing in  scorn, 

**  Fye  on  sinful  fantasy  I 
Kye  on  last  and  liiury !  **  hc^Merrp  Wives  of  Windsor,  Act  v.  sc.  5. 

This  tore  of  virtue,  and  abhorrence  of  sin,  were,  as  attributes  of  the  Fairies, 
in  a  great  measure,  if  not  altogether,  the  gifts  of  Shakspeare,  at  least  we  regard 
their  mythology  at  that  time  prevalent  in  Britain,  whether  we  refer  to  the  Scottish 
system,  or  to  that  which  existed  among  our  own  poets  from  Chaucer  to  Warner, 
though  our  familiarity  with  the  picture  is  now  such,  owing  to  the  popularity  of 
the  original  artist  and  the  consequent  number  of  his  copyists  on  the  same  subject, 
that  we  assign  it  a  date  much  anterior  to  its  real  source. 

If  the  moral  and  benevolent  character  of  these  children  of  fancy  be,  in  a  great 
degree,  the  creation  of  Shakspeare,  the  imagery  which  he  has  employed  in  de- 
scribing their  persons,  manners,  and  occupations,  will  be  deemed  not  less  his 
peculiar  oflspring,  nor  inferior  in  beauty,  novelty,  and  wildness  of  painting,  to 
that  which  the  magic  of  his  pencil  has  diffused  over  every  other  part  of  his  vi- 
sionary world.  Thus,  in  imparting  to  us  an  idea  of  the  diminutive  size  of  his 
Fairies,  with  what  picturesque  minuti®  has  he  marked  his  sketch !  Speaking 
of  the  altercation  between  Oberon  and  Titania,  he  mentions,  as  one  of  its  results, 
that 

— -^—  "  an  their  elTes,  for  fear. 

Creep  into  acorn  caps,  and  hide  them  there  :**  * 

and  he  delineates  Ariel  as  sleeping  in  a  cowslip's  bell,  as  living  merrily  **  under 
the  blossom  that  hangs  on  the  bough,"  and  flying  after  summer  mounted  on  the 
back  of  the  bat.  f 

In  accordance  with  this  smallness  of  stature,  are  all  their  accompaniments  and 
employments  contrived,  with  the  most  admirable  proportion  and  the  most  vivid 
imagination.  Their  dress  tinted  **  green  and  white,*'  :t^  is  constructed  of  the 
''  wings  of  rear-mice,"  §  and  their  wrappers  of  the  *'  snake's  enamelled  skin ;"  ** 
the  pensioners  of  this  queen  are  ^'the  cowlips  tall;"ff  her  lackeys.  Peas-blossom, 
Cobweb,  Moth,  and  Mustard-seed ;  -^-^  her  lamps  the  green  lustre  of  the  glow- 
worm; §§  and  herquipage,  one  of  the  most  exquisite  pictures  of  frolic  imagina- 
tion, is  thus  minutely  drawn: 

**  O,  then,  I  see,  queen  Mab  hath  been  with  you. 

She  comes 
In  shape  no  bigger  than  an  agate  stone 
On  the  fore-finger  of  an  alderman,**  &c.  *** 

Of  the  various  occupations  and  amusements  assigned  to  the  Fairies,  the  most 
constant  which  tradition  has  preserved,  has  been  that  of  dancing  at  midnight, 
hand  in  hand  in  a  circle,  a  diversion  common  to  every  system  of  this  mythology, 
but  which  Shakspeare  perhaps  first  described  with  graphic  precision.  The  scenery 
selected  for  this  sport,  in  which — 


*  Mid<ummer-Night*s  Dream,  act  ii.  tc.  1. 

t  Merry  WivM  of  Windsor,  act  v.  sc.  6. 

••  Act  ii.  fc.  3. 

^(  Act  iii.  RC.  1. 

" '  *  Romeo  and  Juliet,  act  i.  sc.  4. 


Tempest,  act  t.  ac.  1. 
Midsumflier-Nigbf  8  Dream,  act  iL  sc.  3. 

Actii.  sc.  1. 

Act  iivsc.  1. 
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•*  To  dance  their  ringleto  to  tke  wUtClhig  wind,** 

was,  we  are  told  by  Titania, 

—  '*  ou  hill,  ia  dale,  foTMt,  or  mead. 
By  paTed  fountain,  or  by  mahy  brook. 
Or  on.the  beached  margeat  of  the  aea,"  * 

and  the  light  of  the  moon  was  a  necessary  adjunct  to  their  festivity, — 

*<  Ye  elToa        ■        ■  yon  deny  pnppeCa,  that 
Bf  moom-skuu  do  the  green-aomr  rin^^  make 
Whereor  the  ewe  not  bitea.*'  t 

These  ringlets,  the  consequence  of  the  (airy  footing,  our  author  has  particularly 
noticed  in  the  following  lines,  adding  some  striking  imagery  on  the  use  to  which 
flowers  were  applied  by  this  sprightly  race:  — 

--«  **  Nightly,  meadow-fklries,  look,  you  sing, 
Like  to  the  Garter's  compass,  in  a  ring : 
The  expressure  that  it  bears,  green  let  it  be, 
More  fertile-firesh  than  all  the  field  to  aee ; 
And,  Hony  soit  qui  mal  y  pense,  write 
In  emerald  tufts,  flowers  purple,  blue,  and  white ; 
Like  sapphire,  pearl,  and  rich  embroidery. 
Budded  below  Aiir  knight-hoods  bending  knee : 
FlttirUt  u99fimotrw  for  ikmr  cAaraeier^,**  ^ 

To  preserve  the  freshness  and  verdure  of  these  ringlets  by  supplying  them  with 
moisture,  was  one  of  the  occupations  of  Titania's  train :  thus  a  fairy  in  her  ser^ 
Tice  is  represented  as  telling  Puck — 

**  I  do  wander  every  where, 
Swiiler  than  the  aioones  tfhne ; 
And  I  serve  tkefairf  qmeen 
To  dew  her  orbs  upon  the  green  J*  i 

The  general  amusements  of  the  tribe,  independent  of  their  moonlight  dance, 
are  very  impressively  and  characteristicallv  enumerated  in  the  subsequent  lines:— 

"  Ye  elves  of  hills,  brooks,  standing  lakes,  and  groves ; 
And  ye,  that  on  the  sands  with  printless  foot 
Do  chase  the  ebbing  Neptune,  and  do  fly  him, 
When  he  comes  badL ;— and  you,  whose  pastime 
Is  to  make  midnight  mushrooms ;  that  rejoice 
To  hear  the  solemn  curfew."** 

But  the  most  astonishing  display  of  the  sportive  and  illimitable  fancy  of  our 
poet  on  this  subject,  will  be  found  in  the  ministration  and  oflSces  ascribed  to  those 

*  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  act  ii.  so.  3. 

t  Tempest,  act  v.  sc.  1.— Thus  Milton,  in  conformity  with  these  passages,  describes  his  lair^  Biffai- 
scene: — 

"  Paery  elf es. 

Whose  midnight  revels,  by  a  forest  side, 

Or  fountain,  some  bdated  peasant  sees. 

Or  dreams  he  sees,  while  over^head  the  moon 

Siu  arbitress,  and  nearer  to  the  earth 

Wheels  her  pale  course ;  they,  on  their  mirth  and  dance 

Intent,  with  jocund  mnsic  charm  his  ear," 

Todd's  Milton,  M  edit.  vol.  il  p.  966,  SG9 

The  music  here  alluded  to  is  beautifully  described,  as  an  accompaniment  of  itbe  Soottiah  Fairies,  in  Sit 
John  Sinclair's  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland :— ^  Notwithstanding  the  progressi? e  inefense  of  knowkdr' 
and  proportional  decay  of  superstition  in  the  Highlands,  these  genii  are  still  supposed  by  many  of  w 
peoDle  to  exist  in  the  woods  and  sequestered  f alleys  of  the  mountains,  where  tney  frequently  appesr  to 
the  lonelj  traTeller,  clothed  in  green,  with  dishef  elled  hair  floating  over  their  shoulders,  and  with  fisce«  dor 
bioomiiig  than  the  vermeil  blusn  of  a  summer  morning.  At  night  in  particular,  when  fiaocy  assimilates  to 
Its  own  preconceived  ideas,  every  apiiearaoce,  and  every  sound,  the  wandering  enthusiast  ia  frequeoilj 
entertained  by  their  music,  more  melodioui  than  he  ever  before  heard."     Vol.  xii.  p.  102.  note. 

t  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  act  v.  sc.  5.  §  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  act  ii.  «  1. 

*  •  Tempestl.  act  v.  sc.  I. 
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Fairies  who  are  employed  about  the  person,  or  eiecuting  the  mandates,  of  their 
0"cen.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  business  of  one  of  her  retinue  to  attend  to 
the  decoration  of  her  majesty's  pensioners,  the  cowlips  tall; 

*'  In  their  gold  coats  spots  yon  see ; 
Those  he  ruhies,  fairy  faTOurs, 
In  those  fVeckles  liTe  their  saToors : 
/  mwW  go  seek  eome  deuMtrops  here. 
And  hang  a  pearl  in  every  cowslip's  ear/*  * 

Another  duty,  not  less  important,  was  to  Jul!  their  mistress  asleep  on  the  bosom 
of  a  violet  or  a  musk-rose :  — 

^  I  know  a  bank  whereon  the  wild  thyme  blows, 
Where  ox-lips  and  the  nodding  Tiolet  grows ; 
Quite  OTer-canopied  with  lush  woodbine. 
With  sweet  musk-roses,  and  with  eglantine : 
There  sleeps  Titania,  some  time  of  the  nicht, 
Lull*d  in  these  flowers  with  dances  and  delight.'*  Act  ii.  sc.  9. 

And  again,  with  still  greater  wildness  of  imagination,  but  with  the  utmost  pro- 
priety and  adaptation  of  imagery,  are  they  drawn  in  the  performance  of  similar 
functions: — 

**  Titania.    Gome,  now  a  roundel  and  a  fairy  song; 
llien,  for  the  third  part  of  a  minute,  hence; 
Some,  to  kin  cankers  in  the  musk-rose  buds ; 
Some,  war  with  rear-mice  for  their  leathern  wings, 
To  make  my  small  eWes  coats ;  and  some  keep  back 
The  clamorous  owl,  that  nightly  hoots,  and  wonders 
At  our  quaint  spirits:  sing  me  now  asleep: 
Then  to  your  offices,  and  let  me  rest" 

The  song  is  equally  in  character,  as  it  forbids,  in  admirable  adherence  to  poetical 
truth  and  consistency,  the  approach  of  every  insect  or  reptile,  that  might  be  deemed 
likely  to  annoy  the  repose  of  such  a  delicate  and  diminutive  being,  while  Philomel 
is  invoked  to  add  her  delicious  chaunt  to  the  soothing  melody  of  fairy  voices : — 

*^l  Fai,     You  spotted  snakes,  with  double  tongue, 
Thorny  hedge-hogs,  be  not  seen : 
Newts,  and  blindworms,  do  not  wrong  *, 

Come  not  near  our  fairy  queen : "  &c.  Act  ii.  sc.  3. 

This  scene,  beautiful  and  appropriate  as  it  is,  is  yet  surpassed,  in  originality 
and  playfulness  of  fancy,  by  the  passage  in  which  Titania  gives  directions  to  her 
attendants  for  their  conduct  to  Bottom,  to  whom  she  had  previously  offered  their 
assistance,  promising  that  they  should  fetch  him  '^jewels  from  the  deep:*' 

**  Be  kind  and  courteous  to  this  gentleman ; 
Hop  in  his  walks,  and  gambol  in  his  eyes  ; 
Feed  him  with  apricots,  and  dewberries,"  &c.  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

The  working  of  Oberon's  enchantment  on  Titania,  who  *'  straightway  lov*d  an 
ass,*'  and  led  him  to  ''herclose  and  consecrated  bower,*'  and  the  interview  between 
Bottom,  her  fairy  majesty,  and  her  train,  though  connected  with  so  many  super- 
natural imaginings,  have  been  transferred  to  the  canvas  by  Fuseli  with  a  felicity 
which  has  embodied  the  very  thoughts  of  Shakspeare,  and  which  may  on  this 
subject  be  said  to  have  placed  the  genius  of  the  painter  almost  on  a  level  with  that 
of  the  poet,  so  wonderfully  has  he  fixed  the  illusive  creations  of  his  great  original. 

To  this  detail  of  fairy  occupation,  must  be  added  another  feature,  ofi  which 
Shakspeare  hasr  particularly  dwelt,  namely,  the  attention  of  the  tribe  to  clean- 
liness: thus  Puck,  on  entering  the  palace  of  Theseus,  exclaims, — 


Not  a  mouse 


Shall  disturb  this  hallow*d  house  : 


Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  act  il  sc.  1. 
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lam  sent,  with  hrooMy  b^ort. 

To  sweep  ike  dust  behind  the  doorr  Act  T.  tc.  t, 

and  similar  care  and  neatness  are  enjoined  the  elves  who  haunt  the  towers  of 
Windsor : — 


About,  about; 


Search  Windsor  castle,  elTes,  within  and  out : 
Strew  good  luck,  ouphes,  on  every  sacred  room ;— 
The  several  chairs  of  order  look  yom  scour 
With  Juice  of  balm,  and  every  precious  flower* 

No  one  could  aspire  to  the  favour  and  protection  of  the  Fairies  who  was  slovenly 
or  personally  impure;  punishment,  indeed,  awaited  all  who  thus  oflended;  even 
the  majesty  of  Mab  herself  condescended 

*^  To  bake  Uie  elMocks  in  foul  slutUsh  hair  ;**  t 

and  Cricket,  the  fairy,  being  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  chimnies  of  Windsor^ 
receives  the  following  injunction : — 

**  Where  fires  thou  find*st  unraked,  and  hearths  unswept. 
There  pinch  the  maids  as  blue  as  bilberry : 
Our  radiant  queen  hates  sluts,  and  sluttery." 

In  order  to  complete  the  picture  of  fairy  superstition,  as  given  us  by  Shakspeare, 
it  remains  to  consider  his  description  of  Puck  or  Robin  Good-Xellow,  the  conli- 
dential  servant  of  Oheron,  an  elf  or  incubus  of  a  mixed  and  very  peculiar  character. 
This  quaint,  frolicksome,  and  often  mischievous  sprite,  seems  to  have  been  com- 
pounded of  the  qualities  ascribed  by  Gervase  of  Tilbury  to  his  Goblin  Grant,  and 
to  his  Poriuni,  two  species  of  demons  whom  he  describes,  both  in  name  and 
character,  as  denizens  of  England ;  of  the  benevolent  propensities  attributed  by 
Agricola  to  the  Guteli,  Cobali,  or  Brownies  of  Germany,  and  of  additional  features 
and  powers,  the  gift  and  creation  of  our  bard. 

A  large  portion  of  these  descriptions  of  the  German  writers,  and  of  his  coun- 
tryman Gervase,  Shakspeare  would  find  in  Reginald  Scot,  and  from  their  union 
with  the  product  of  his  own  fancy,  has  arisen  the  Puck  of  the  Midsummer- 
Night's  Dream,  a  curious  amalgamation  of  the  fairy,  the  brownie,  and  the  hob- 
goblin, whom  Burton  calls  **a  bigger  kind  of  fairy."  :j:  Scot's  vocabulary  of  the 
fairy  tribe  is  singularly  copious,  including  not  less  than  nine  or  ten  ap|>ellation$ 
which  have  been  bestowed,  with  more  or  less  propriety,  on  this  Proteus  of  the 
Gothic  elves. — '*In  our  childhood,"  he  observes,  **  our  mothers*  maids  have  so 
terrified  us  with — bull-beggers,  spirits,  urchens,  elves,  hags,  fairies,  satyrs,  pans, 
faunes,  sylens,  kit  with  the  cansticke,  dwarfes,  imps,  nymphes,  changlings,  in- 
cubus, Robin  Good-fellowe,  the  s|>oone,  the  mare,  the  man  in  the  oke,  the  heil 
waine,  the  fier  drake,  the  puckle  Tom  thombe,  hob  goblin,  Tom  tumbler,  boneless, 
and  such  other  bugs,  that  we  are  afraid  of  our  owno  shadowes."  § 

It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  the  Puck  of  Shakspeare  is  introduced  by  a  term 
not  found  in  this  catalogue: — ''Farewell,  thou  Lob  of  Spirits,"  says  the  fairy  to 
him  in  their  first  interview, — a  title  which,  as  we  shall  perceive  hereafter,  could 
not  be  meant  to  imply,  as  Dr.  Johnson  supposed,  either  inactivity  of  body  or 

•  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  act.  ▼.  sc.  5.  -j-  Romeo  and  Juliet,  act.  i,  ac.  4. 

%  Burton's  account  of  the  Fairies,  first  published  in  1617,  is  given  with  his  usual  erudition,  and  tbeptrt 
alluded  loin  the  text,  proceeds  thus : — **  A  bigger  kind  there  is  of  them  (fairicK),  OAlled  with  us  Hobgobliu^. 
and  Robin  Good  fellows,  that  would  in  those  superstitious  times,  grind  corn  for  a  mesa  of  milk,  cut  wood. 
or  do  any  manner  of  drudgery  work.  Thev  would  mend  old  Irons  in  those  iEoIian  Isles  of  L.ypara,  i^ 
former  a^es,  and  have  been  often  seen  and  heard.  Tholosanus  calls  them  Trullos  and  Getulos,  and  ^aith• 
that  in  his  dayes  they  were  common  in  many  places  of  Prance.  Dithmarus  Bleskcnius,  iu  his  de^criptiou  cf 
Island,  renorts  for  a  certainty,  that  almost  in  every  family  they  have  yet  some  such  familiar  ttpiriLi;  aehl 
F(plix  Malleolus  in  his  book  de  Crudel.  Daemon,  affirms  as  much,  that  these  Trullior  Telchinos  are  nrj 
common  in  Norway,  and  seen  to  do  drudsery  work,  to  draw  wntpr,  snith  Wierus,  lib.  i.  cap.  32,  dress  m€i^ 
Of  any  such  thing."  Anatomic  of  Melancholy,  fol.  7th  edit.,  1676,  p.  89,  col.  1. 

§  The  Discoverie  of  Witchraft,  4lo,  1684,  p.  152,  153. 
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duiness  of  mind,  for  Puck  was  occasionally  swifter  than  the  wind,  and  notorious, 
as  the  immediately  subsequent  passage  informs  us,  for  his  shrewdness  and  in- 
genuity:— 

^  Either  I  mistake  your  shape  and  making  quite,*) 

says  the  fairy,  after  bestowing  the  above  title, 

^  Or  else  yoa  are  that  tthrewd  dnid  knavish  sprite, 
Caird  Robin  Good-feliow;" 

and  then  proceeds  to  characterise  him  by  the  peculiarity  of  his  functions:— * 


"  Are  you  not  be, 

That  fright  the  maidens  of  the  villagery ; 
Skim  milk ;  and  sometimes  labour  in  the  quern, 
And  bootless  make  the  breathless  housewife  chiirn } 
And  sometime  make  the  drink  to  bear  no  barm ; 
Mislead  night-wanderers,  laughing  at  their  harm  ? 
Those  that  Hobgoblin  call  you,  and  sweet  Puck, 
You  do  their  work,  and  they  shall  have  good  luck  : 
Are  you  not  he  ?  '* 

ah  interrogatory  to  which  he  replies  in  the  following  terms: 


"  Thou  speak'st  aright; 


1  am  that  merry  wanderer  of  the  night. 

I  jest  to  Oberon,  and  make  him  smile,"  &c.  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

The  greater  part  of  these  frolicks  may  be  traced  in  Gervase  of  Tilbury,  Agricola, 
and  Scot:  the^"  misleading  night-wanderers,"  for  instance,  'Maughing  at  their 
harm,"  and  '^neighing  in  likeness  of  a  filly  foal,"  feats  which  Puck  afterwards 
thus  again^^enumerates, — 

**  ril  follow  you,  ni  lead  you  about  a  round. 

Through  bog,  through  bush,  through  brake,  through  brier ; 

Sometime  a  horse  Til  be,  sometime  a  hound, 
A  hog,  a  headless  bear,  sometime  a  fire; 

And  neigh,  and  bark,  and  grunt,  and  roar,  and  burn. 

Like  horse,  hound,  hog,  bear,  fire,  at  every  turn." — 

are  expressly  attributed  by  Gervase  to  the  gobh'ns  whom  he  has  termed  Grant 
and  Portuni: — ''Est  in  Anglia  quoddam  diemonum  genus,  quod  suo  idiomate 
Grant  nominant  adinstar  pulli  cquini  anniculi,  tibiis  erecttim  oculis  scintilian- 
tibus,"  etc. — "  Cum — inter  ambiguas  noctis  tenebras  Angli  solitarii  quandoque 
equitant,  Portunus  nonnunquam  invisus  equitanti  sese  copulat,  et  cum  diutius 
comitatur  euntem,  tandem  loris  arreptis  equum  in  latum  ad  manum  ducit,  in  quo 
dum  infixes  volutatur,  portunus  exiens  cachinnum  facit,  et  sic  hujuscemodi  ludil  rio 
humanam  simplicitatem  deridet."  * 

The  domestic  offices  and  drudgery  which  Puck  delighted  to  perform  for  his 
favourites,  are  mentioned  by  Lavatorus  as  belonging  to  his  Fairies  of  the  Earth ; 
by  Agricola  to  his  Cobali  and  Guteli,  and  by  Scot  to  his  Incubi  and  Viruncuh*. 
Thus  the  tirst  of  these  writers  observes,  in  the  words  of  the  English  translation  of 
1572,  that 

*'  Men  imagine  there  be  certayne  elves  or  fairies  of  the  earth,  and  tell  many  straunge  and 
marvellous  tales  of  them,  which  they  have  heard  of  their  grandmothers  and  mothers,  bowe  they 
have  appeared  unto  those  of  the  house,  fiave  done  service,  have  rocked  the  cradetl,  and  (which 
is  a  signeofgood  luck)  do  continually  tary  in  the  house  \-\  and  he  subsequently  gives  us  from 
Agricola  the  following  passage  : — *'. There  be  some  (demons)  very  mild  and  gentle,  whome  some 
of  the  Germans  call  Cobali,  as  the  Grecians  do,  because  they  be  as  it  were  apes  and  counterfeiters 
of  men  :  for  they  leaping,  and  skipping  for  joy  do  laughe,  and  saeme  as  though  they  did  many 
things,  when  in  very  daede  Ihey  doo  nolhing.— Some  other  call  them  Elvca ; — they  are  not  much 

*  Vide  de  Oliis  Imnerialibus,  dec.  iii.  cap.  61.  62 

-J-  Of  Ghostfs  and  Spiritos  walking  by  nvght,  4io,  1572,  p.  49. 
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unlike  UBlo  tiiote  whom  Ibo  OvmiftM  eall  OaHII,  kfctate  ihef  imm  to  Um%  fMd  lAdiM 
tewtrdt  men.  for  they  keepe  lionef,  and  do  other  neeeisary  bmlneiie.'*  * 

The  resemblance  which  these  descriptions  bear  both  to  the  Brownie  of  the 
Scotch  and  the  Puck  of  Shakspeare  are  very  evident:  but  the  combination  and 
similitude  are  rendered  still  more  ap{Mirent  in  the  words  of  Scot ;  ttie 

**  ViniDcali  terrei,"  says  he,  **  are  nich  as  was  Robin  good  fellowe,  that  woald  snpplle  the 
oflke  of  lenranu,  speciallle  of  maids ;  as  to  make  a  fieir  in  the  morning,  sweepe  the  hoase,  grind 
mustard  and  malt,  drawe  water,  &c.  ;*'t  *»d  speaking  of  the /nmAiif ,  he  adds:— *'*ltt  deede 
your  grandams  maldes  were  wont  to  set  a  boll  ofmilke  heiiore  him  and  his  eooatoe  llohin  goed- 
feUow,  for  grindiog  of  malt  or  mustard,  and  sweeping  the  lioose  at  midnight :  and  |oa  have  also 
heard  that  he  would  ekttfe  extefdrngfy,  \f  the  maid  or  goadtttfe  iff  ike  kmue,  ka9inff  iwmpattkm 
on  ki$  nakedneiMe,  laid  am'e  cUdknfor  Um^  beetHlf  Ma  meue  ^fwkiU  bread  amdwMke,  wkiek 
wa§  kit  itandingfee.  Fair  in  that  eate  Ae  aaitk;  Wkai  have  we  hem?  Berniea^  Aamfeii,  ktre 
will  I  never  more  tread  nor  itampen,**  ^ 

The  lines  in  italics  point  out  one  of  the  most  characteristie  isttores  of  Uie 
Brownie,  while  the  preceding  parts,  and  the  last  word  of  tfai^  qootailfaHi,  tie  in 
unison,  both  with  the  passages  just  transcribed  from  our  pitt,  and  wifli  that 
expression  of  Puck,  where,  describing  to  Oberon  the  terror  mi  dispernoD  of  (ke 
rustic  comedians,  he  says —  '-  ' 

**  And,  at  ear  eiampf  here  o*er  and  o'er  one  ftDs."  V;i  -  .  - 

It  may  be  also  remarked,  the  idea  of  fixing  **an  ass*s  nowl*'  on  Botton^flieal, 
is  most  probably  taken  from  Scot,  who  gives  tis  a  very  curious  receipl  for  ttis 
singular  metamorphosis.§ 

So  far,  then,  the  Puck  of  Shakspeare  is  in  conformity  with  the  tales  of  tradition, 
and  of  preceding  writers ;  he  is  the  '' Goblin  fear*d  in  field  and  town;****  who 
loves  all  things  best  '*  that  befal  preposterously,**  and  who,  even  when  the  poet 
wrote,  had  not  ceased  to  excite  apprehension ;  for  Scot  hath  told  us,  nine  years 
before  the  era  of  the  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  that  Robin  Good-feUowe  c^mmA 
now  to  be  much  feared.f  f 

But  to  these  traits  of  customary  character,  Shakspeare  has  added  some  which 
greatly  modify  the  picture,  and  which  have  united  to  the  *' drudging  goblin,"  and 
to  the  demon  of  mischievous  frolic,  duties  and  functions  of  a  very  ditferent  cast. 
He  is  the  messenger,  %^  and  trusty  servant§§of  the  fairy  king,  by  whom,  in  these 
capacities,  he  is  called  gentle  "**  and  good,  -{-f  f  and  he  combines  with  all  his  here- 
ditary attributes,  the  speed,  the  legerity,  and  the  intellectual  skill  of  the  highest 
order  of  the  fairy  world.    Accordingly  when  Oberon  says — 


he  replies, 


M 


**  Fetch  me  this  herb :  and  be  thou  here  again, 
Ere  the  leviatliaii  can  swim  a  league ;  ** 

111  put  a  girdle  round  about  the  earth 

In  forty  minutes ;  ^  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 


*  Of  Ghostes  and  Spirites  wallcinR  by  nyght,  4to,  1752,  p.  75. 

t  Dincoverie  of  W^itchcraft,  4to,  1664,  p.  S21.  |  Diwoverie,  p.  85 

i  **C\it  of  the  head  of  a  horse  or  an  asse  (before  they  be  dead),  otherwise  the  vertue  or  strength  tbeff«i>f 
will  be  the  lesse  effectuall,  and  make  an  earthen  vessell  of  fit  capacitie  to  conteine  the  same,  and  let  it  be 
filled  with  the  oile  and  fat  thereof;  cofer  it  close,  and  dawbe  it  over  with  lome :  let  it  boile  of  er  a  uft  fier 
three  daies  r4)ntinuallie,  that  the  flesh  boiled  may  run  into  oile,  so  as  the  bare  bones  may  be  seene :  beats 
the  haire  into  powder,  and  mingle  the  same  with  the  oile ;  and  annoint  the  heads  of  the  standen  bj,  and 
they  shall  seeme  to  have  horses  or  asnes  heads.'>~Discoverie  of  Witchcraft,  1564,  p.  315. 

••  Midsummer- Night's  Dream,  act  iii.  sc.  2. 

tt  Discoverie  of  Witchcraft,  1564.— Epbtle  to  the  Readers,  in  which  he  afterwards  speaks  of  *<the  wast 
of  Robin  Ooodfellowe  and  the  fairies,  which  were  woont  to  mainteine  chat,  and  the  common  ueoplee  laike 
in  this  behalfe."  ^    ' 

i\  "  Ob.    Here  comes  my  messenger.^^  Midsummar-Nigh^a  Dream^  act  iii.  ae.  8. 

§§  "  Puck.    Fear  not,  my  lord,  your  sarvant  shall  do  so."— Act  ii.  ac.  3. 

•  •  ♦  "  OA.    My  gentle  Puck,  come  hither :»— Act  ii.  sc.  3. 

ttt  **  Ob.    Welcome,  good  Robin."— Act  if.  sc.  1. 
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and  again,  on  receiving  commission  from  the  same  quarter: — 


^  Obe.    About  the  wood  go  swifter  than  the  wind  : 
Puck.    I  go,  I  go ;  look,  how  I  go ; 

Swifter  than  arrow  from  the  Tartar's  bow." 


Act  iii.  sc.  2. 


Upon  the  whole  we  may  he  allowed,  from  the  preceding  dissertation,  to  con- 
sider the  following  series  of  circumstances  as  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  facts : 
namely,  that  the  patria  of  our  popular  system  of  fairy  mythology,  was  the  Scan- 
dinavian Peninsula;  that,  on  its  admission  into  this  country,  it  gradually  underwent 
various  modiOcaUons  through  the  influence  of  Christianity,  the  introduction  of 
classical  associations,  and  the  prevalence  of  feudal  manners  ;  but  that  ultimately 
two  systems  became  established ;  one  in  Scotland,  founded  on  the  wild  and  more 
terri6c  parts  of  the  Gothic  mythology,  and  the  other  in  England,  built,  indeed, 
on  the  same  system,  but  from  a  selection  of  its  milder  features,  and  converted  by 
the  genius  of  Shakspeare  into  one  of  the  most  lovely  creations  of  a  sportive 
imagination.  Such,  in  fact,  has  been  the  success  of  our  bard  in  expanding  and 
colouring  the  germs  of  Gothic  fairyism ;  in  assigning  to  its  tiny  agents  new  attri- 
butes and  powers ;  and  in  clothing  their  ministration  with  the  most  light  and  ex- 
quisite imagery,  that  his  portraits,  in  all  their  essential  parts,  have  descended  to 
ua  as  indlssolubly  connected  with,  and  indeed  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  forming 
our  ideaa  of  the  fairy  tribe. 

The  canvas,  it  is  true,  which  he  stretched,  has  been  since  expanded,  and  new 
groups  have  been  introduced ;  but  the  outline  and  the  mode  of  colouring  which 
he  employed,  have  been  invariably  followed.  It  is,  in  short,  to  his  picture  of  tlie 
fairy  world,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  "Nymphidia"  of  Drayton;*  the  **  Robin 
Goodfellow"  of  Jonson  ;f  the  miniatures  of  Fletcher  and  Browne  ;^  the  full-length 
portraits  of  Herrick;^  the  slv  allusions  of  Corbet,  **  and  the  spirited  and  pictu- 
resque sketches  of  Milton. ff 

To  Shakspeare,  therefore,  as  the  remodeller,  and  almost  the  inventor  of  our 
fairy  system,  may,  with  the  utmost  propriety,  be  addressed  the  elegant  compliment 
which  Browne  has  paid  to  Occleve,  certainly  inappropriate  as  applied  to  that 
rugged  imitator  of  Chaucer,  but.Jidmirabl  jr  adapted  to  the  peculiar  powers  of  our 
bard,  and  delightfully  expressive  of  what  we  may  conceive  would  be  the  gratitude, 
were  such  testimony  possible,  of  these  children  of  his  playful  fancy: — 


**  Many  times  he  hath  been  seene 
With  the  Taeries  on  the  greene. 
And  to  them  his  pi|>e  did  sound 
As  thej  danced  in  a  round  ; 
Mickle  solace  would  they  make  him, 
And  at  midnight  often  wake  him ; 
And  convey  him  from  his  roome 
To  a  fielde  of  yellow  broome. 
Or  into  the  meadowes  where 


Mints  perfume  the  gentle  aire. 
And  where  Flora  spreads  her  treasure. 
There  they  would  beginn  their  measure. 
If  it  chanc'd  nighf  s  sable  shrowds 
Muffled  Cynthia  up  in  clowds, 
Safely  home  they  then  would  see  him, 
And  from  l»reakes  and  quagmires  free  him. 
There  are  few  such  swaines  as  he 
Now  a  days  for  harmonie."^ 


*  This  beautiful  and  highly  fanciful  poem  could  not  certainly  bare  been  written  before  1605;  for  the 
Don  Quixote  of  Cervantes,  which  was  first  published  in  Spain  durfo^  the  above  year,  is  expressly  men- 
tioned in  one  of  the  stanias ;  and  Afr.  Malooe  tninks  that  the  earliest  edition  of  the  Nymphidia  was  printed 
in  1619. 

t  Peck  attributes  this  song  to  Ben  Jonson ;  and  Percy  observes,  that  it  seems  to  have  been  originally  in- 
tended for  some  masque. — Reliques,  vol.  iii.  p.  803.  ed.  1694. 

i  See  Fletcher's  Fkithfull  Shepherdess,  and  Browne's  Britannia's  Pastorals. 

S  Herrick.  as  I  have  observed  in  a  former  work,  seems  more  particularly  to  have  delighted  in  drawing  the 
manners  aocl  costume  of  the  iiury  world. — He  has  devoted  several  of  his  most  elaborate  poems  to  these 
sportive  creations  of  fiincy.  Under  the  titles  of  The  Fairy  Temple,  Oberon's  Palace,  The  Fairy  Queen, 
andOberon's  Feast,  a  variety  of  curious  and  minute  imagery  is  appositely  introduced. — Literary  Hours, 
3d  ediL  vol.  iii,  p.  86.  To  these  may  be  added  another  elegantly  descripUve  piece,  entitled.  King  Obe- 
ron's ApfMrel,  written  by  Sir  John  Mennis,  and  published  in  The  Musarum  Delicis,  or  The  Muses  Re- 
creation, 1666. 

**  In  his  poliUcal  ballad  entiUed  The  Fairies  Farewell. 

tf  Vide  L'AlIegro,  and  the  occasional  sketches  in  Paradise  Lost  and  Comus. 

i^  See  Shepherd's  Pipe,  Bglogue  1.    Chalmers's  English  PoeU,  vol.  fi.  p.  316.  col.  2. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Obtervations  on  itameo  and  Juliet ;  on  the  Taming  of  the  Skrtw;  on  Tht  Two  GmUlmtem  pf  Te- 
rona ;  on  King  Richard  the  Third ;  on  King  Richard  the  Swand;  on  King  Htnrp  iho  Fomrth, 
Paris  First  and  Stcond;  on  The  Merchant  of  Venice;  and  on  Hamlet-^DimeiiMioa  on  the 
Agency  o(  Spirits  and  Apparitions,  and  on  the  Ghost  in  Hamht. 

ft 

In  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  chronological  sericd  of  our  author's  plays,  vre 
must  ever  hold  in  mind,  that,  in  general,  nothing  more  than  a  choice  of  proba-^ 
bilities  is  before  us,  and  that,  whilst  weighing  thdr  prcponderaney,  the  slightest 
additional  circumstance,  so  equally  are  they  sometimes  balanced,  may  turn  the 
scale.  It  appears  to  us,  that  an  occurrence  of  this  kind  will  be  found  to  point  out, 
more  accurately  than  hitherto,  the  precise  period  to  which  the  first  sketch  of  the 
following  tragedy  may  be  ascribed. 

7.  Romeo  aud  Jiliet:  1593.  The  passage  in  this  play  on  which  the  com- 
mentators have  chiefly  relied  for  the  establishment  of  their  respective  dates,  runs 
thus : — 

**  Nurse.    Even  or  odd,  of  all  days  in  the  year, 
Come  Lammas-ere  at  night,  shall  she  (Juliet)  be  fourtteii. 
That  shall  she,  marry ;  1  remember  it  well. 
*'l  is  since  the  earthqnake  now  eleven  years  ; 
And  she  was  u^eaNW,-^!  never  shall  Torget  it,— 
For  then  she  could  stand  alone ;  nay,  by  the  rood, 
8he  could  have  run  aud  waddled  all  about**         Act  i.'sc  3. 

Building  on  Shakspcare's  usual  custom  of  alluding  to  the  events  of  his  ovrt 
time,  and  transferring  them  to  the  scene  and  period  of  the  piece  on  which  lie 
happened  to  be  engaged,  Mr.  Tyrwhitl  with  much  probability  conjectured,  that 
the  poet,  in  these  lines,  had  in  view  the  earthquake  which,  according  to  Stowe/ 
and  Gabriel  Harvey,  took  place  in  England  on  the  0th  of  April,  1580;  but  then, 
relying,  unfortunately  too  much,  on  the  computation  of  the  good  nurse,  he  hastily 
concludes,  that  Romeo  and  Juliet,  or  a  part  of  it  at  least,  was  written  in  1591. 

Mr.  Malone,  after  admitting  the  inference  of  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  adds  another  con- 
jecture, that  tlie  foundation  of  this  play  might  be  laid  in  1591,  and  flnished  at  a 
subsequent  |)eriod,  which  period  he  has  assigned  in  his  chronology  to  the  vear 
1595. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Chalmers,  principally  because  Shakspeare  appears  to  have  borrowed 
some  imagery  in  the  fifth  act,  from  DanieFs  ''  Complaint  of  Rosamond,**  which 
was  enterefl  at  Stationers*  Hall  on  the  4lh  of  February,  1592,  has  ascribed  the 
first  sketch  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  to  the  spring-time  of  the  same  year^ 

Now,  adopting  the  oy»inion  of  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  as  to  Shakspeare's  reference  to  tlio 
earthquake  of  1580,  a  little  attention  to  the  lines  which  the  poet  has  put  into  the 
mouth  of  his  garrulous  nurse,  will  convince  us  that  these  gentlemen  are  alike  mis- 
taken in  their  chronological  calculations. 

The  nurse  in  the  first  place  tells  us,  that  Juliet  waa  within  little  more  than  a 
fortnight  of  being  fourteen  years  old,  an  assertion  in  which  she  could  not  be  in- 
correct, as  it  is  corroborated  by  Lady  Capulet,  who  thinks  her  daughter,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  age,  fit  for  marriage.  In  the  next  place  she  informs  us  that  Juliet 
was  weaned  on  the  day  of  the  earthquake,  and  as  she  could  then  stand  and  run 
alone,  wc  must  conceive  her  to  have  been  at  this  period  at  least  a  twelvemonth 

•  Stc  htowc'fi  Chronicle,  a-.d  Gabriel  Ilarve^'fi  Letter  in  tlie  Preface  to  Spenser's  Works,  cilit.  iuT^. 
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old ;  and  thirdly,  dnd  immediately  afterwards  we  are  told,  with  a  contradiction 
which  assigns  to  Juliet  but  the  age  of  twelve,*-^ 

*'  Tie  since  the  earthquake  now  eteren  years." 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  this  miscalculation  of  eleven  for  thirteen 
years,  was  intended  as  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  superannuated  nurse,  and  that, 
assuming  the  era  of  1580  as  the  epoch  meant  to  be  conveyed  in  the  allusion  to 
the  earthquake  at  Verona,  the  composition  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  must  be  allotted, 
not  to  the  years  1591,  1592,  or  1595,  but  to  the  year  1593. 

It  appears  somewhat  singular,  indeed,  that'Mr.  Malone,  contrary  to  his  usual 
custom,  should  have  given  a  place  in  his  Chronology  not  to  the  first  sketch  of  this 
play,  but  to  a  supposed  completion  of  it  in  1595 ;  more  especially  when  we  find, 
from  his  own  words,  that  this,  like  several  other  dramas  of  our  bard,  was  gra- 
dually and  successively  improved,  and  that,  thdugh  first  printed  in  1597,  it  was 
not  filled  up  and  completed  as  we  now  have  it,  until  1599,  when  a  second  edition 
was  published. 

Some  surprise  also  must  be  excited  by  the  reasons  which  induced  Mr.  Chalmers 
to  date  the  first  sketch  of  this  tragedy  ih  the  spring  of  1562.  Of  these  the  first, 
he  remarks, ''  is  plainly  an  allusion  to  the  Paerie  Queene,  the  three  first  books  of 
which  ^ere  published  in  1590;  and  which  was  continually  present  in  our  poet's 
mind;  Mercutio,  in  his  airy  and  satiric  speech,  cries  out, — 

^  O,  then,  I  s<^  Queen  Mkb  hath  be^  with  jroa. 
She  is  the  fairies  midwife ;  and  she  comes. 
In  shape  no  bigger  than  agate  stone 
On  the  fore-finger  of  an  idderman  :** 

forgetting,  that  betwedn  the  popular  fairies,  the  tiny  elves,  of  Shakspeat^,  tfnd  the 
allegorical  fairies  of  Spenser,  there  is  not  the  smallest  similarity,  not  even  a  point 
in  contact.  The  second,  drawn  from  the  imitation  of  Daniel,  has  been  noticed 
above,  and  might  with  as  much^  if  not  more,  probability  be  assigned  for  its  date  in 
1593  as  in  the  year  preceding. 

There  is  much  reason  to  suppose,  from  a  late  communication  by  Mr.  Haslewood^ 
that  this  play  was  not  altogether  founded  on  Arthur  Brokers  ^*  Tragicall  Hlstorye 
of  Romeus  and  Juliet,"  but  partly  ou  a  theatrical  exhibition  of  the  same  story 
which  had  taken  place  anterior  to  1562;  for  in  a  copy  of  Brokers  poem  of  this  date 
in  the  Collection  of  the  Rev.  H.  White,  of  the  Close,  Lichfield,  Occurs  an  address 
'*  To  the  Reader,"  not  found  in  Mr.  CapelFs  impression  of  1562,  and  omitted  in 
the  edition  of  1577,  which  closes  with  the  following  curious  piece  of  information : 
— **  Though  I  saw,"  observes  Broke,  speaking  in  reference  to  his  story,  **  the 
same  argument  lately  set  forth  on  the  stage  with  more  commendation,  then  I  can 
looke  for  (being  there  much  better  set  for  then  I  have  or  cikn  doe],  yet  the  same 
matter  penned  as  it  is,  may  serve  to  lyke  good  elTect,  if  the  readers  do  brynge  with 
them  lyke  good  myndes,  to  consider  it^  which  hath  the  more  incouraged  me  to 
publishe  it,  suche  as  it  is."  * 

Here  we  find  three  important  cii'cumstances  announced :  that  a  play  on  thii 
subject  had,  previous  to  1562,  been  set  forth  with  no  little  preparation;  that  it 
contained  the  same  argument  and  matter  with  the  Tragical  History,  and  that  it 
had  been  well  received  and  prodiictive  of  a  good  eflectl  Thirty  years,  conse- 
quently, before  Shakspeare's  tragedy  appeared,  had  the  stage  been  familiar  with 
this  pathetic  tale,  f 

*  British  Bibliographer,  vol.  ii.  p.  115.— The  title,  which  is  wanting  in  Mr.  Capell^s  copy  of  1662,  it  thus 
gifen  bjr  Mr.  Hasiewood : — 

^  The  Tracricall  Hisior^e  of  Romeus  and  Juliet,  written  first  in  Italian  bj  Bandell,  and  nowe  in  English* 
by  Ar.  Br.  In  adibus  Richardi  Tottelli.  Cum  Priuilegio.  (Col.j  Imprinted  at  Ijondon  in  Flete  streta 
within  Temble  barre,  at  the  signe  of  the  hand  and  starre,  by  Richard  Tottill  the  xiz  day  of  Norember. 
An  do.  1662." 

t  '*  Steefens,"  remarks  Mr.  Haslawood, "  in  a  note  prefixed  to  the  play,  rather  prophetically  ohserret, 
'  we  art  not  yet  at  the  end  of  our  discoteries  relative  to  the  ortginalt  of  our  autnor*s  dramatic  pieces :' 
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The  play  therefore,  as  well  as  the  metrical  history  ofBrdLe,  aunft  ham  departed, 
in  its  catastrophe,  from  the  story  of  Luigi  da  Porta,  io  which  JnlM  awakens 
from  her  trance  before  the  death  of  Romeo.  It  is  probaUB  also  that  the  play 
misled  the  English  translator,  and  both  Shakspeare;  for  it  is  remarlLable  that 
Broke,  who  pretends  to  translate  from  Batfdsllo,  has  deserted  his  sappoaed  original, 
which,  with  regard  to  the  denouemaai,  as  in  every  thing  else,  predaeiy  copies  Da 
Porta,  who,  it  would  seeem,  had  thi  honour  of  improTing  on  a  preceding  writer 
by  the  introduction  of  this  novel  and  afiecting  incident. 


"  The  origlD  of  Sbtkspeare's  Romeo  aid  Juliet,"  obienres  Mr.  Doolop,  "hai  geoonllr  beeo 
referred  to  the  Qliilettt  of  Lufgl  dt  Porta.  Of  this  tale  Mr.  Douce  hu  attempted  Io  trace  the 
origin  as  far  back  as  llJe  Oreel^  romance  by  Xenophoo  Ephesios ;  but  when  ft  it  considered  that 
this  work  wu  not  published  in  the  lifetime  of  Luigi  da  Porta,  I  do  not  think  the  resemblance  so 
strong  as  to  induce  us  to  believe  that  it  was  seen  by  that  nofelisl.  His  Ginletta  is  e? idenUj  bor- 
rowed from  the  thlrty-second  novei  of  Massucio,  which  must  UDqufstionablr  be  regarded  as  the 
ulllpate  origin  of  the  celebrated  drama  of  Shakspeare,  though  it  has  escaped,  as  far  as  1  know, 
the  notice  of  his  numerous  commentators.  Id  the  story  of  Massucio,  a  young  genUeman,  who 
resided  In  Sienna,  is  prl?ately  married  by  a  friar  to  a  lady  of  the  same  place,  of  whom  he  was 
deeply  enamonred.  Mariotto,  the  husband,  is  forced  to  fly  flrom  his  country^  on  account  of  haTing 
killed  one  8f  his  fellow- citizens  in  a  squalible  in  the  streets.  An  InterYlew  takes  place  between  him 
and  his  wlfB  before  the  separation.  After  the  departure  of  MarioUo,  Glanona,  the  bride,  is 
pressed  by  her*friends  to  marry :  she  discloses  her  perplexing  situation  to  the  friar,  by  whom  the 
nuptial  ceremony  had  been  performed.  He  gives  her  a  soporific  powder,  which  she  drinks  dis- 
solved in  water ;  and  the  effect  of  this  narcoUc  Is  so  strong  that  she  Is  beUered  to  be  dead  by  her 
Driends,  and  interred  according  to  custom.  The  accounts  of  her  death  reach  her  husband  in 
Alexandria,  whither  he  had  fled  before  the  arrival  of  a  special  messenger,  who  had  been  diipatched 
by  the  f^iar  to  acquaint  him  with  the  real  posture  of  affairs.  Mariotto  forthwith  returns  in  despair 
to  his  own  country,  and  proceeds  to  lament  over  the  tomb  of  bis  bride.  Before  thh  time  she  bad 
recovered  imm  her  lethargy,  and  had  set  out  for  Alexandria  in  quest  of  her  hasband,  who  meao- 
whlle  U  apprehended  and  executed  for  the  murder  he  had  forqieriy  committed.  Qlannozza,  finding 
he  was  not  in  Egypt,  returns  to  Sienna,  and,  learning  his  unliappy  fate,  retires  to  a  convent, 
where  she  soon  alter  dies.  The  catastrophe  liere  is  different  from  llie  novel  of  L^ilgi  da  Porta 
and  the  drama  of  Shakspeare,  but  there  is  a  perfect  correspondence  in  the  preliminary  incidents. 
The  tale  of  Massucio  was  written  about  1470,  which  was  long  prior  to  the  age  of  Luigi  da  Porta, 
who  diedio  1531,  or  of  Cardinal  Bembo,  to  whom  some  have  attributed  the  greater  part  of  the 
composilion."  * 

With  the  exception  of  the  incident  which  distinguishes  the  close  of  the  story  as 
related  by  Luigi  da  Porta,  Shakspeare  has  worked  up  the  materials  which  pn*- 
ceded  his  drama  with  the  most  astonishing  effect ;  and  by  the  beauty  of  his  senti- 
ments, the  justness  of  his  delineation,  and  the  felicity  of  his  language,  he  has 

true  :  a  play  founded  on  the  stoi^  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  appearing  on  the  stage  'with  commenddtioa,' 
anterior  to  the  time  of  Shaknncare,  is  a  new  discovery  for  the  commrntators.". 

To  the  notices  afibrded  us  oy  the  Commentator«  on  Shaksueare,  of  the  popularity  of  the  story  of  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  may  be  added  the  following,  collected  by  Uie  induittry  of  Mr.  Haslcwood.  The  first  w  fnMn 
**  The  Pleasant  fable  of  I  lermaphroditus  and  Salmacis,  by  T.  I'eeud,  Gent.  With  a  morall  iu  Ea^!i«b 
Vcne.  Anno  Domini  1565,  Mense  Decembris.  (Col.)  Imprinted  at  tendon  in  Plete  streat  beneath  Uie 
Gooduyt,  at  the  sygoe  of  S.  John  Euangclitite,  by  Thomas  Colwell.  Oct.  34  leaves." 

**  Aiid  Juliet,  Romeus  yonge, 
for  bewty  did  embrace. 
Yet  dyd  hys  manhode  well  agree, 
unto  hys  worthy  grace : " 

On  which  lines  occurs  the  following  note,  at  the  end  of  the  poem : — "  Juliet.  A  noble  maiden  of  the  cytyc 
Verona  in  Ital>c,  whyche  loued  Romeus,  eldest  soune  of  the  Lordc  Montetiche,  and  beinge  pryuely  mjiiyed 
together  :  he  at  last  noysMiitd  hymsolfe  for  loue  of  her.  She  for  sornwe  of  his  deathe,  dewe  her  aelfe  in 
the  same  tomhc.  with  hy«  dagger.*^ — DriU  Bibliographer,  vol,  ii.  p.  344,347,  349. 

The  second  instaiK-c  IN  from  a  work  entitled  *' Fhilotimus.  The  Warre  betwixt  Nature  and  Fortune. 
Compiled  by  Brian  Melbaucke  Student  in  Graies  Iiine.  Falladi  virtutis  famula.  Imprinted  at  Lrf>ndoo  hj 
Roger  Warde,  dwelling  neere  unto  Holborne  Coitduit  at  the  signe  of  the  Talbot,  1583."    4to.  n.  226 

**  Nowe  Priams  sone  nve  place,  thy  Helenas  hew  is  stainde.  O  Troylus,  weepe  no  more,  fiairc  Creased 
thyne  is  lothlye  fowle.  Nor  Hercules  thou  haste  cause  to  vaunt  for  thy  swete  Omphale :  nor  Romeo  Miw 
kaoi  anise  to  weepe  for  JtUieie  loeee/^  &c.— Brit.  Bibliographer,  vol.  ii.  p.  438,  444. 

^  The  History  ^Fiction,  vol.  ii.  p.  339-.341.    Ist  etUt/ 
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drawn  the  moat  glowing,  pathetic,  and  interesting  picture  of  disastrous  love  whicli 
the  world  has  yet  contemplated. 

We  perceive  the  highest  tone  of  enthusiasm,  combined  with  the  utmost  purity, 
fidelity,  and  tenderness,  pervading  every  stage  of  the  intercourse  between  Romeo 
and  Juliet:  and,  elevated  as  they  are,  to  an  almost  perfect  ideal  representation  of 
the  influence  of  love,  so  much  of  actual  nature  is  interwoven  with  every  expres- 
sion of  their  feelings,  that  our  sympathy  irresistibly  augments  with  the  progress 
of  the  fable,  and  becomes  at  length  almost  overwhelming.  Indeed,  such  is  the 
force  of  the  appeal  which  the  poet  makes  to  the  heart  in  this  bewitching  drama, 
that,  were  it  not  relieved  by  the  occasional  intervention  of  lighter  emotions,  the 
effect  would  be  truly  painful ;  but,  with  his  wonted  fertility  of  resource,  our  author 
has  effected  this  purpose  in  a  manner,  which,  while  it  heightens  by  the  power  of 
contrast,  at  the  same  time  diversifies  the  picture,  and  exhilarates  the  mind.  Every 
hue  of  many-coloured  life,  the  effervescence  of  hope,  and  the  hushed  repose  of 
disappointment,  the  bloom  of  youth,  and  the  withered  aspect  of  age,  the  intoxica- 
tion of  rapture,  and  the  bitterness  of  grief,  the  scintillations  of  wit,  and  the  speech- 
less agonies  of  despair,  tears  and  smiles,  groans  and  laughter,  are  so  blended  in 
the  texture  of  this  piece,  as  to  produce  the  necessary  relief,  without  disturbing  the 
union  and  harmony  of  the  whole,  or  impairing,  in  the  smallest  degree,  the  gra- 
dually augmenting  interest  which  accompanies  the  hapless  lovers  to  their  tomb. 

What,  for  instance,  can  be  more  opposed  to  each  other,  and  to  the  youthful 
victims  of  the  drama,  than  the  characters  of  Mercutio,  Friar  Lawrence,  and  the 
Nurse ;  yet  the  brilliancy  and  gaiety  of  the  first,  the  philosophic  dignity  of  the 
second,  and  the  humorous  garrulity  of  the  third,  while  they  afford  a  welcome  re- 
pose to  our  feelings,  are  essential  to  the  development  of  the  plot,  and  to  the  full 
display  of  those  scenes  of  terror  and  distress  which  alternately  freeze  and  melt  the 
heart,  to  the  last  syllable  of  this  sweet  and  mournful  tale. 

Numerous  as  have  been  its  relators,  who  has  told  it  hke  our  matchless  bard  ? 

*'  It  was  reserved  for  Sbakspeare,"  remarks  Schlegel,  in  a  tone  of  the  finest  enthusiasm,  "to 
imile  purity  of  heart  and  the  glow  of  imagination,  sweetDesf  and  dignity  of  manners  and  passionate 
violence,  in  one  ideal  picture.  By  the  manner  in  wUch  he  has  handled  it,  it  has  become  a 
glorious  song  of  praise  on  that  inexpressible  feeling  which  ennobles  the  soul,  and  gives  to  it  iis 
highest  sublimity,  and  which  elevates  even  the  senses  themselves  into  soul,  and  at  the  same  time 
is  a  melancholy  elegy  on  its  frailty,  from  its  own  nature,  and  eiternal  circumstances ;  at  once  the 
deification  and  the  burial  of  love.  It  appears  here  like  a  heavenly  spark  that,  descendlug  (o  the 
earth,  is  converted  into  a  flash  of  lightning,  by  which  mortal  creatures  are  .almost  in  the  same 
moment  set  on  fire  and  consumed.  Whatever  is  most  intoiicating  in  the  odour  of  a  southern 
spring,  languishing  in  the  song  of  the  nighUngale,  or  voluptuous  in  the  first  opening  of  the  rose, 
is  breathed  into  this  poem.  But  even  more  rapidly  than  the  earliest  blossoms  of  youth  and  beauty 
decay,  it  hurries  on  from  the  first  timidly-tiold  declaration  of  love  and  modest  return,  to  the  most 
unlimited  passion,  to  an  irrevocable  union  ;  then,  amidst  alternating  storms  of  rapture  and 
despair,  to  the  death  of  the  two  lovers,  who  still  appear  enviable  as  their  love  survives  them,  and 
as  by  their  death  they  have  obtained  a  triumph  over  every  separating  power.  The  sweetest  and 
the  bitterest,  love  and  hatred,  fesUvity  and  dark  forebodings,  tender  embraces  and  sepulchres, 
the  fulness  of  life  and  self-annihilation,  are  all  here  brought  close  to  each  other;  and  all  the^e 
contrasts  are  so  blended  in  the  harmonious  and  wonderful  work,  into  a  unity  of  impressions,  that 
the  echo  which  the  whole  leaves  behind  in  the  mind,  resembles  a  single  but  endless  sigh.''  * 

8.  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew:  1594.  Nothing  appearing  to  invalidate  the 
conclusion  of  Mr.  Malone,  that  this  was  one  of  our  author's  earliest  plays,  we 
have  adhered  to  his  chronology ;  for  the  lines  quoted  by  Mr.  Chalmers,  in  order 
to  establish  a  posterior  date, 

"  'Tis  death  for  any  one  in  Mantua 
To  come  to  Padua,"  &;c. 

*  A  Couffki  of  Lectures  on  Dramatic  Art  and  Literature.    Ky  Augustus  William  Schlegel.    Tmnitlatcd 
from  the  original  German,  by  John  Black.    8\o.  2  vols  1815.  vol.  i.  p.  187,  Ifc'S: 
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would,  if  there  be  any  weight  in  this  instance,  procure  a  similar  aaaignment,  m 
to  time,  for  the  Comedy  of  Errors,  where  we  finds  like  prohibition  of  ialerooiirse: — 


u 


If  any  Syraeonn  bora 


CkiBM  to  tlie  bay  of  Bplitfsiis,  he  diee  ;*         Act  i.  le.  I. 

yet  no  one,  in  conaequeiice  of  such  a  passage,  has  entertained  an  idea  of  aacrilHng 
this  comedy  to  the  year  1508. 

The  outline  of  the  induction  to  this  drama  may  be  traced,  as  Hr.  Douce  observes, 
through  many  intermediate  copies,  to  the  *'  Sleeper  Awakened*'  of  the  Arabian 
Nights ;  but  it  is  most  probable,  that  the  immediate  source  of  this  prelude,  both 
to  the  anonymous  author  of  the  old  Taming  of  a  Shrew,  and  to  Shakspeare  him- 
self, was  the  story4>ook  said  bv  Warton  to  have  been  once  in  the  possession  of 


Collins  the  poet,  a  collection  of  short  comic  tdes,  **  set  forth  by  mayster 
chard  Edwards,  mayster  of  her  Majesties  revels,^'  in  the  year  1670. 

From  whatever  source,  however,  this  apologue  may  have  been  directly  taken, 
we  cannot  but  feel  highly  indebted  to  Shakspeare  for  its  conversion  into  a  lesson 
of  exquisite  moral  irony,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  unfolds  his  wonted  richness 
of  humor,  and  minute  delineation  of  character.  The  whole,  indeed,  is  conducted 
with  such  lightness  and  frolic  spirit,  with  so  many  happy  touches  of  risible  sim- 
plicity, yet  chastised  by  so  constant  an  adherence  to  nature  and  verisimilitude,  as 
to  form  one  of  the  most  delightful  and  instructive  sketches. 

So  admirably  drawn  is  the  character  of  Sly,  that  we  regret  to  find  the  inter- 
locution of  the  group  before  whom  the  piece  is  supposed  to  be  performed,  has 
been  dropped  by  our  author  after  the  close  of  the  first  scene  of  the  play. 
Here  we  behold  the  jolly  tinker  nodding,  and,  at  length,  honestly  exclaiming, 
**  Would*t  were  done  I"  and,  though  the  integrity  of  the  representation  require 
that  he  should  finally  return  to  his  former  state,  the  transformation,  as  belore^ 
being  eflected  during  his  sleep,  yet  we  hear  no  more  of  this  truly  comic  per^ 
sonage;  whereas  in  the  spurious  play,  he  is  frequently  introduced  commentiDg 
on  the  scene,  is  carried  o(T  the  stage  fast  asleep,  and,  on  the  termination  of 
the  drama,  undergoes  the  necessary  metamorphosis. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  either  that  our  bard*s  continuation  of  the  induction 
has  been  unaccountably  lost,  or  that  he  trusted  the  remainder  of  Sly's  part  to 
the  improvisatory  ingenuity  of  the  performers ;  or,  what  is  more  likely,  that  they 
were  instructed  to  copy  a  certain  portion  of  what  had  been  written,  for  this  sub- 
ordinate division  of  the  tinker's  character,  by  the  author  of  the  elder  play.  Some 
of  the  observations,  indeed,  of  Sly,  as  given  by  the  writer  of  this  previous  come- 
dy, are  incompatible  with  the  fable  and  dramatis  persons  of  Shakspeare's  pro- 
duction ;  and  have,  consequently,  been  very  injudiciously  introduced  by  Hr.  Pope; 
but  there  are  two  passages  which,  with  the  exception  of  but  two  names,  are  not 
only  accordant  with  our  poet's  prelude,  but  absolutely  necessary  to  its  completioo. 
Shakspeare,  as  we  have  seen,  represents  Sly  as  nodding  at  the  end  of  the  first 
scene ;  and  the  parts  of  the  anonymous  play  to  which  we  allude,  are  those  where 
the  nobleman  orders  the  sleeping  tinker  to  be  put  into  his  own  apparel  again, 
and  where  he  awakens  in  this  garb,  and  believes  the  whole  to  have  been  a  dream; 
the  only  alterations  required  in  this  finale,  being  the  omission  of  the  Christian 
appellative  Sim,  and  the  conversion  of  Tapster  into  Hostess.  These  few  lines 
were,  most  probably,  those  which  Shakspeare  selected  as  a  necessary  accompani- 
ment to  his  piece,  from  the  old  drama  supposed  to  have  been  written  in  1590;' 
and  these  lines  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  notes  in  all  the  modern  editions, 
and,  though  distinguished  as  borrowed  property,  should  be  immediately  connect- 
ed with  the  text,  f 

***  I.  suspect,"  says  Mr.  Malonc,  ^  that  the  ancmymous  Taming  of  a  Shrew  was  written  about  the  year 
1690,  either  by  George  Peele  or  Robert  Oreeoe." 

^,t  "  A  rery  droll  print  of  fiDaj^e  society,''  obserres  Mr.  Fdton,  ^ might  be  taken"  from  thin  iateriadr. 
''It  might  represent  this  worthy  tinker,  at  Marian  Hackei's  of  Wincot,  with  Stephen  Si»,  OldJokmNtpt 
#'  M'  Green,  Peter  Turf,  and  Henry  Pimpemeli,  not  as  smoking  their  pipes,  (at  tcaret  at  that  day  m- 
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As  to  the  play  itself,  the  rapidity  and  variety  of  its  action,  the  skilful  connec- 
tion of  its  double  plot,  and  the  strength  and  vivacity  of  its  principal  characters, 
must  for  ever  ensure  its  popularity.  There  is,  indeed,  a  depth  and  breadth  of 
colouring  in  its  execution,  a  boldness  and  prominency  of  relief,  which  may  he 
thought  to  border  upon  coarseness ;  but  the  result  has  been  an  effect  equally 
powerful  and  interesting,  though  occasionally,  as  the  subject  demanded,  some- 
what glaring  and  grotesque. 

Petruchio,  Katharina,  and  Grumio,  the  most  important  personages  of  the  play, 
are  consistently  supported  throughout,  and  their  peculiar  features  touched  and 
brought  forward  with  singular  sharpness  and  spirit ;  the  wild,  fantastic  humour 
of  the  first,  the  wayward  and  insolent  demeanour  of  the  second,  contrasted  with 
the  meek,  modest,  and  retired  disposition  of  her  sister,  together  with  the  inex-^ 
tinguishable  wit  and  drollery  of  the  third,  form  a  picture,  at  once  rich,  varied, 
and  pre-eminently  diverting. 

9.  The  Two  Gentlehen  of  Verona  :  1595.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  episode  of  Felismena,  in  the  ''  Diana  of  George  of  Montemayor,"  was  the 
source  whence  the  principal  part  of  the  plot  of  this  play  has  been  taken ;  for, 
though  the  Translation  of  Bartholomew  Yong  was  not  published  until  1598,  it 
appears  from  the  translator's  **  Preface  to  divers  learned  Gentlemen,"  that  it  had 
been  completed  in  the  year  1582;  "it  hath  iyen  by  me  finished,"  he  says, 
''Horace's  ten  and  six  yeeres  more,"  a  declaration  which  renders  it  very  probable^ 
that  the  manuscript  may  have  been  circulated  among  his  friends,  and  the  more 
striking  parts  impressed  upon  their  memory.  But  we  are  further  informed,  in 
this  very  preface,  that  a  partial  but  excellent  version  of  the  Diana  had  preceded 
his  labours: — 

''Well  might  I/*  fays  Yong,  **have  excused  these paines,  if  onely  Edward  Paston,  Esquier, 
who  heere  and  ihere  for  bis  own  pleasure,  as  1  understand,  halh  aptiy  turned  out  of  Spanish  luto 
English  some  leaves  that  liked  him  best,  had  also  made  an  absolute  and  complete  Translation  of 
all  the  Parts  of  Diana :  the  which,  for  his  traYell  in  that  countrey,  and  great  knowledge  in  that 
language,  accompanied  with  other  learned  and  good  parts  in  him,  liad  of  all  others,  that  ever  I 
beard  translate  these Bookes,  prooved^  the  rarest  and  worthiest  to  be  embraced."  We  also  learn 
from  Dr.  Farmer,  that  the  Diana  was  truntlated  two  or  three  years  before  1598,  by  one  Thomas 
Wilson ;  but,  he  adds,  '*  this  work,  1  am  persuaded,  was  never  published  entirely ;  perhaps,  some 
parts  of  it  were,  or  the  tale  might  have  been  translated  by  others." 

These  intimations  sufficiently  warrant  the  conclusion,  that  Shakspeare  noay  have 
become  familiar  with  this  portion  of  the  Spanish  romance,  anterior  to  the  pubii-( 
cation  of  Yong's  version  in  1598;  indeed  so  closely  does  the  story  of  Proteus  and 
Julia  correspond  with  the  episode  of  Montemayor,  that  Shakspeare*s  obligations 
cannot  be  mistaken. 

**  He  has  copied  the  original,"  as  Mr.  Dunlop  observes,  '*  in  some  minute  particulars,  which 
clearly  evince  the  source  from  which  the  drama  has  been  derived.  As  for  eiample,  in  the  letter 
which  Proteus  addresses  to  Julia,  her  rejection  of  it  wheu  offered  by  her  waiting-maid,  and  the 
device  by  which  she  afterwards  attempts  to  procure  a  persual.  (Aa.  i.  sc.  2«)  In  aeveral  pas- 
sages, indeed,  the  dramatist  has  copied  the  language  of  the  pastoral."  * 

This  play,  though  betraying  marks  of  negligence  and  hastQ^  especially  towards 
its  termination,  is  yet  a  most  pleasing  and  instructive  composition.  There  is 
scarcely  a  page  of  it,  indeed,  that  is  not  pregnant  with  some  just  and  useful, 
maxim,  and  we  stand  amazed  at  the  blind  and  tasteless  decisions  of  Hanmer^ 
Theobald,  and  Upton,  who  not  only  disputed  the  authenticity  of  this  drama,  but 
condemned  it  as  a  very  inferior  production. 

So  far  are  these  opinions,  however,  from  having  any  just  foundation,  that  we 
may  safely  assert  the  peculiar  style  of  Shakspeare  to  be  vividly  impressed  on  all 


troduced).  but  drinking  their  ale  in  tione^ugt. '^-^Imperfeet  Hbto  towards  a  New  Editioi)  of  Shakspeare, 
parti,  p.  91. 
*  Hiftory  of  Fiction,  lit.  edit  vol.  iii.  p.  131. 
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the  parts  of  (hifl  drama,  whether  serious  or  comic ;  and  aa  to  its  aphoristic 
wealth,  it  may  be  truly  said,  with  Dr.  Johnson,  that  '*  it  abounds  with  yrofcou 
beyond  most  of  his  plays,  and  few  have  more  lines  or  passages,  which,  singly 
considered,  are  eminently  beautiful.*' 

But  besides  this,  justice  requires  of  us  to  remark,  that  there  is  a  romantic  and 
pathetic  cast,  both  of  sentiment  and  character,  throughout  the  more  elevated  parts 
of  this  production,  which  has  given  to  them  a  peculiar  charm.  The  delineation  of 
Julia  in  particular,  from  the  gentleness  and  modesty  of  her  disposition,  the  ill  re- 
quital of  her  attachment,  and  the  hazardous  disguise  which  she  assumes,  must  be 
confessed  to  excite  the  tenderest  emotions  of  sympathy.  This  is  a  character,  in- 
deed, wliich  Shakspearc  has  delighted  to  embody,  and  which  he  has  further  deve- 
loped in  the  lovely  and  fascinating  portraits  of  Viola  and  Imogen,  who,  like  Julia, 
forsaken  or  despised,  are  driven  to  the  same  expedients,  and,  deserting  their  native 
roof,  perform  their  adventurous  pilgrimages  under  similar  modes  of  concealment.* 

A  portion  also  of  this  romantic  enthusiasm  has  thrown  an  interest  over  the 
characters  of  Sir  Eglamour  and  Silvia,  and  evanescent  as  the  part  of  the  former 
is,  we  see  euoutjh  of  him  to  regret  that  he  has  not  been  brought  more  forward  on 
the  canvas.     He  is  represented  as  a  gentleman 

**  V'aliant,  wise,  remoraelbl,  well  aooompliflbed,** 

and  when  Silvia,  on  the  eve  of  her  elopement,  solicits  his  assistance,  she  thu« 
addresses  him  : 

"*  Thyseirhait  loved  ;  and  1  have  heanl  thee  Bay, 
No  grief  did  ever  come  so  near  thy  heart, 
As  when  thy  lady  and  thy  true  love  died, 
Upon  whose  grave  thou  vow'dst  pure  chastity.**       Act  iv.  ac  3. 

Nor  are  the  ludicrous  scenes  less  indicative  of  the  hand  of  Shakspeare,  the  part 
of  Launce,  which  forms  the  chief  source  of  mirth  in  this  play,  being  supported 
throughout  with  undeviating  wit  and  humour,  and  with  an  effect  greatly  superior 
to  that  of  the  comic  dialogue  of  Love's  Labour's  Lost  and  The  Comedy  of  Errors. 

Nor  must  we  forget  to  remark,  that  the  versification  of  the  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona  is  peculiarly  sweet  and  harmonious,  and  very  happily  corresponds  with 
the  delicacy,  simplicity,  and  tenderness  of  feeling  which  have  so  powir fully  shod 
their  never-failing  fascination  over  many  of  its  serious  scenes.  How  exquisitely, 
for  instance,  does  the  rhythm  of  the  following  lines  coalesce  with  and  expand 
their  sentiment  and  imagery  :  — 

**  Julia,    Counsel,  Lucetta ;  gentle  girl,  assist  me ! 

Tell  Die  some  good  mean, 


How,  with  my  honour,  I  may  undertake 

A  journey  to  my  loving  Proteus,^  &c.  Act  ii.  so.  7. 

10.  King  Richard  the  Third  :  1595.  It  is  the  conjecture  of  Mr.  Malone,  and 
by  which  he  has  been  guided  in  his  chronological  arrangement,  that  this  jday, 
and  King  Richard  the  Second,  were  written,  acted,  registered  and  printed  in  the 
year  1597.  That  they  were  registered  and  published  during  this  year,  wo  have 
indisputable  authority  ;f  but  that  they  were  written  and  acted  within  the  same 
period,  is  a  supposition  without  any  proof,  and,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  highly 
improbable. 

Mr.  Chalmers,  struck  by  this  incautious  assertion,  of  two  such  plays  being 

*  It  is  remarkable,  tltat  a  srcat  poet  of  the  present  day  has  exhibited,  in  his  poetical  romances,  an  equal 
attachment  to  this  mode  of  aiN{;uiNC.  I  will  here  iil.so  add,  that  the  compass  ot  Euglish  poetry  doe«  not,  iu 
point  of  interest,  aft'ird  any  thing  more  stimulating  and  attractif  e  than  the  Dramas  of  Shakspeare,  the  Ro- 
inauceM  of  Scott,  and  the  Tales  of  Byron. 

t  Richard  the  Second  was  entered  on  the  Stationers'  books,  on  August  29, 1597 ;  and  Richard  the  Third 
on  October  :J0,  1697;  and  both  printed  the  same  year. 
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written,  acted,  and  published  in  a  few  months ;  *  reflecting  that  Shakspeare, 
impressed  by  the  character  of  Glouester,  in  his  play  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  might 
be  induced  toresumehis  national  dramas  by  continuingthe^'Historie"  of  Richard, 
to  which  he  might  be  more  immediately  stimulated  by  his  knowledge  that  an  en- 
terlude,  entitled  the  *'Tragedie  of  Richard  the  Third, "  had  been  exhibited  in 
1593,  or  1594;  and  ingeniously  surmising  that  Richard  the  Second  was  a  subse- 
quent production,  because  it  ushered  in  a  distinct  and  concatenated  series  of  his- 
tory, has,  under  this  view  of  the  subject,  given  precedence  to  Richard  the  Third 
in  the  order  of  composition,  and  assigned  its  origin  to  the  year  1595. 

The  description  of  a  small  volume  of  Epigrams  by  John  Weever,  in  Mr.  Beloe's 
Anecdotes  of  Literature,  has  since  confirmed  the  chronology  of  Mr.  Chalmers, 
so  far  as  it  proves  that  one  of  Shakspeare's  Richards  had  certainly  been  acted  in 
1595. 

The  book  in  question,  in  the  collation  of  Mr.  Comb,  of  Henley,  and  supposed 
to  be  a  unique,  was  published  in  1599,  at  which  period,  according  to  the  date  of 
the  print  of  him  prefixed  by  Cecill,  the  author  was  twenty-three  years  old  ,  but 
Weever  tells  us,  in  some  introductory  stanzas,  that  when  he  wrote  the  poems 
which  compose  this  volume,  he  was  not^twenty  years  old ;  that  he  was  one 

^  That  twenty  twelve  months  yet  did  never  know,** 

consequently,  these  Epigrams  must  have  been  written  in  1595,  though  not  printed 
before  1599.  They  exhibit  the  following  title:  **  Epigrammes  in  the  oldest  Cut 
and  newest  Fashion.  A  twise  seven  Houres  (in  so  many  Weekes)  Studie.  No 
longer  ( like  the  Fashion )  not  unlike  to  continue.  The  first  seven,  John  Weever. 
At  London:  printed  by  Y.  S.  for  Thomas  Bushell,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop, 
at  the  great  North  doore  of  Paules.  1599.  12mo.'* 

Of  this  collection  the  twenty-second  Epigram  of  the  fourth  Weeke,  which  we 
have  formerly  had  occasion  to  notice,  and  which  we  shall  now  give  at  length,  i& 
addressed 

«<  AD  GULIELMUM  SHAKSPEARE. 

*'  Hooie-Tongd  Shakspeare,  when  I  saw  thine  issue, 
I  swore  Apollo  got  them,  and  none  other. 
Their  rosie-tainted  features  clothed  in  tissue, 
Some  heaven-born  goddesse  said  to  be  their  mother. 
Rose  cheeckt  Adonis  with  his  amber  tresses, 
Faire  fire-hot  Venus  charming  him  to  lore  her, 
Chaste  Lucretia,  virgine-Uke  her  dresses, 
Proud  lust-stung  Tarquine  seeking  still  to  prore  her, 
Homeo,  Richard,  more  whose  names  1  know  not. 
Their  sugred  tongues  and  power  attractive  beauty. 
Say  they  are  saints,  althogh  that  Sts  they  shew  not, 
For  thousand  vowes  to  them  subjective  dutie, 
They  burn  in  love  thy  children  Shakspeare  let  them 
Qo  wo  thy  muse  more  nymphish  brood  beget  them.^  f 

We  have  no  doubt  that  by  the  "Richard"  of  this  epigram  the  author  meant  to 
imply  the  play  of  Richard  the  Third,  which,  according  to  our  arrangement,  was 
the  immediately  succeeding  tragedy  to  Romeo,  and  may  be  said  to  have  been  almost 
promised  by  the  poet  in  the  two  concluding  scenes  of  the  Last  Part  of  King  Henry 
the  Sixth,  a  promise  which,  as  we  believe,  was  carried  into  execution  after  an  in- 
terval of  three  years.  % 

*  It  must  be  recollected  that  Mr.  MaloQe't  ^  Chronological  Order  of  Shakspeare's  Plays,'*  is  founded, 
not  ou  the  period  of  their  publication,  but  on  that  of  their  composition;  it  is  ^an  alttmpt  to  ascertain  the 
order  in  which  the  Plays  of  Shakspeare  were  written^ 

t  Anecdotes  of  Literature  and  Scarce  books,  vol.  vi.  p.  ]56,  158, 159. 

\  The  lines  which  seem  to  imply  the  future  intentions  of  the  poet,  are  these : — 

^'  Glo.    Clarence,  beware :  thou  keep'st  me  from  the  light; 
But  I  will  sort  a  pitchy  dav  for  thee : 
Fot  I  will  bui  abroad  such  prophecies, 
That  Edward  shall  be  fearful  of  bis  life ; 
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The  character  of  Richard  the  Third,  which  had  beeo  opened  in  9q  miatirly  a 
manner  in  the  Concluding  Part  of  Henry  the  Siith,  is,  in  this  play,  dereiopedf  in 
all  its  horrible  grandeur. 

It  ia,  in  fact,  the  picture  of  a  demoniacal  incarnation,  moolding  the  paaikm 
and  foibles  of  mankind,  with  super^human  precision,  to  its  own  inlqidtoiis  pur? 
poses.  Of  this  isolated  and  peculiar  state  of  being  Richairi  himsdf  aeema  sensi? 
ble,  when  he  declares — 

!*  I  have  BO  brptber.  I  ain  like  no  brother: 
And  this  word  toVe,  which  grey-bear«|s  caU  divine, 
Be  resident  imiien  like  one  another, 
Andnot  inme:I  ammyaeiralone.^  Aetv.s&e. 

From  a-delineation  like  this  Milton  must  have  caught  many  of  the  most  strikT 
ing  features  of  his  Satapic  portrait.  Th<^  saipe  union  of  unmitigaled  depraTitv, 
aira  consummate  iniellectual  energy,  characterises  both,  and  renders  what  would 
otherwise  be  loathsome  and  disgusting,  an  object  of  sublimity  and  shuddering  ad- 
miration. 

Richard,  stript  as  he  is  of  all  the  softer  feelings,  and  all  the  common  charities, 
of  hiunanity,  pK>ssessed  of  *'  neither  pity,  love,  nor  fear,"  and  loaded  with  every 
dangerous  and  dreadful  vice,  would,  were  it  not  for  his  unconquerable  powers  of 
mind,  be  insufferably  revolting.  But,  though  insatiate  in  his  ambition*  envious, 
and  hynocritical  in  his  disposition,  cruel,  bloody,  and  remorseless  in  all  his  deeds,^ 
be  displays  such  an  extraordinary  share  qf  cool  and  determined  courage,  s^ch 
alacrity  and  buoyancy  of  spirit,  such  constant  self-possession,  such  an  intuitive 
intimacy  with  the  workings  of  the  human  heart,  and  such  matchless  skill  in  len-' 
dering  them  subservient  to  his  views,  as  so  far  to  subdue  our  detestation  and 
abhorrence  of  his  vplany,  that  we,  at  lengtli,  contemplate  this  fiend  in  hmaan 
shape  with  a  mingled  sensation  of  intense  curiosity  and  gratefiil  terror. 

The  task,  however,  which  Shiakspeare  undertook  was,  in  one  instance,  n^efe 
arduous  than  that  which  Hilton  subsequently  attempted ;  for,  in  addition  to'  the 
hateful  constitution  of  Richard's  moral  character,  he  had  to  contend  also  against 
the  prejudices  arising  from  personal  deformity,  from  a  figure 


**  cortaird  of  it*8  feir  proportion, 


Cheated  of  feature  by  dissembling  nature, 
Deform'd,  unftnish'd,  sent  before  it's  time 
Into  this  breathing  world,  sparoe  half  made  up ;  **  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

find  yet,  in  spite  of  these  striking  personal  defects,  which  were  considered,  also« 
as  indicative  of  the  depravity  and  wickedness  of  his  nature,  the  poet  has  contrived, 
through  the  medium  of  the  high  mental  endowments  just  enumerated,  not  only  to 
obviate  disgust,  but  to  excite  extraordinary  admiration. 

One  of  the  most  pnaminent  and  detestable  vices  indeed,  in  Richard's  character, 
his  hypocrisy,  connected,  as  it  always  is^  in  his  person,  with  the  most  profouod 
^11  and  dissimulation,  has,  owing  to  the  various  part^  which  it  induces  him  to 
assume,  most  materially  contributed  to  the  popularity  of  this  play,  both  on  the 
stage  and  in  the  closet.  He  is  one  who  can  '^  frame  his  face  to  all  occasions^*' 
l|nd  accordingly  appears,  during  the  cqurse  of  his  career,  under  the  contrasted 
(orms  of  a  subject  and  a  monarchy  9  politician  and  a  wit,  a  soldier  and  a  suitor,  a 
sinner  and  a  saint;  and  in  all  with  such  apparent  ease  and  fidelity  to  nature,  that 

And  then  to  purge  his  fear.  Ill  be  thj  death. 

Ring  Henry,  and  the  prince  his  son,  are  gbiie : 

Clarence,  thj  turn  is  next,  and  then  the  rest."— -Bsnry  FL  Fart  IIL  aet  ▼.  ac.  6. 

Gie.     V\\  blast  his  hanrest,  if  your  head  were  hud ; 
For  yet  I  am  not  look'd  on  in  the  world. 
This  shoulder  was  ordain'd  so  thick,  to  heaTe ; 
And  heaYe  it  shall  some  weiiht,  or  break  my  back  : — 
Work  thou  the  wajr-and  uiou  shalt  exceute.''— /6«/.  aet  v.  sc.  7. 
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while  to  the  explorer  of  the  human  mind  he  affords,  by  his  penetration  and  address, 
a  subject  of  peculiar  interest  and  delight,  he  oflers  to  the  practised  performer  a 
study  well  calculated  to -call  forth  his  fullest  and  finest  exertions.  He,  therefore, 
whose  histrionic  powers  are  adequate  to  the  just  exhibition  of  this  character,  may 
Joe  said  to  have  attained  the  highest  honours  of  his  profession ;  and,  consequently, 
ihe  popularity  of  Richard  the  Third,  notwithstanding  the  moral  enormity  of  its 
hero,  may  be  readily  accounted  for,  when  we  recollect,  that  the  versatile  and  con- 
summate hypocrisy  of  the  tyrant  has  been  embodied  by  the  talents  of  such  mas- 
terly performers  as  Garrick,  Kemble,  Cook,  and  Kean. 

So  overwhelming  and  exclusive  is  the  character  of  Richard,  that  the  compa- 
rative insignificance  of  all  the  other  persons  of  the  drama  may  be  necessarily 
inferred ;  they  are  reflected  to  us,  as  it  were,  from  his  mirror,  and  become  more 
or  less  important,  and  more  or  less  developed,  as  he  finds  it  necessary  to  act  upon 
them ;  so  that  our  estimate  of  their  character  is  entirely  founded  on  his  relative 
conduct,  through  which  we  may  very  correctly  appreciala  their  strength  or 
weakness. 

The  only  exception  to  this  remark  is  in  the  person  of  Queen  Margaret,  who, 
apart  from  the  agency  of  Richard,  and  dimly  seen  in  the  darkest  recesses  of  the 
picture,  pours  forth,  in  union  with  the  deep  tone  of  this  tragedy,  the  most  dread- 
tul  curses  and  imprecations ;  with  such  a  wild  and  prophetic  fury,  indeed,  as  to 
involve  the  whole  scene  in  tenfold  gloom  and  horror. 

We  have  to  add  that  the  moral  of  this  play  is  great  and  impressive.  Richard, 
having  excited  a  general  sense  of  indignation,  and  a  general  desire  of  revenge,  and, 
unaware  of  his  danger  from  having  lost,  through  familiarity  w^th  guilt,  all  idea  of 
moral  obligation,  becomes  at  length  the  victim  of  his  own  enormous  crimes;  he 
falls  not  unvisited  by  the  terrors  of  conscience,  for,  on  the  eve  of  danger  and  of 
death,  the  retribution  of  another  world  is  placed  before  him ;  the  spirits  of  those 
whom  he  had  murdered  reveal  the  awful  sentence  of  his  fate,  and  his  bosom 
heaves  with  the  infliction  of  eternal  torture. 

11.  King  Richard  thb  Second:  1506.  Our  great  poet  having  been  induced 
to  improve  and  re-compose  the  Dramatic  Historv  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  and  to  con- 
tinue the  character  of  Gloucester  to  the  close  of  his  usui;pation,  in  the  drama  of 
Richard  the  Third,  very  naturally,  from  the  success  which  had  crowned  these 
eflbrts,  reverted  to  the  prior  part  of  our  national  story  for  fresh  subjects,  and,  led 
by  a  common  principle  of  association,  selected  for  the  commencement  of  a  new 
series  of  historical  plays,  which  should  form  an  unbroken  chain  with  those  that 
he  had  previously  written,  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second.  On  this  account, 
therefore,  and  from  the  intimation  of  time,  noticed  by  Mr.  Chalmers,  towards  the 
conclusion  of  the  first  act,  we  are  led  to  coincide  with  this  gentleman  in  assigning 
the  composition  of  Richard  the  Second  to  the  year  1596. 

Of  the  character  of  this  unfortunate  young  prince,  Shakspeare  has  given  us  a 
delineation  in*  conformity  with  the  general  tone  of  history,  but  heightened  by 
many  exquisite  and  pathetic  touches,  Richard  was  beautinil  in  his  person,  and 
elegant  in  his  manners  ;  *  affectionate,  generous,  and  faithful  in  his  attachments, 
and  though  intentionally  neglected  in  his  education,  not  defective  in  his  under- 
standing. Accustomed,  by  his  designing  uncles,  to  the  company  of  the  idle  and 
the  dissipated,  and  to  the  unrestrained  indulgence  of  his  passions,  we  need  not 
wonder  that  levity,  ostentation,  and  prodigality  should  mark  his  subsequent 
career,  and  should  ultimately  lead  him  to  destruction. 

Though  the  errors  of  his  misguided  youth  are  forcibly  depicted  in  the  drama, 
yet  the  poet  has  reserved  his  strength  for  the  period  of  adversity.    Richard,  de- 

*  ^  This  prince,  **  obsenres  Mr.  Godwin,  ^  is  umTeraalij  described  to  us  as  one  of  tbe  most  beautifu 
youths  that  was  ever  beheld ;  and  from  the  portrait  of  him  still  existing  in  Westminster  Abbey,  however 
imperfect  was  the  art  of  painting  in  that  aie,  connoisseurs  have  inferred  that  his  person  was  admirably 
formed,  and  bis  features  cast  in  a  mould  of  tne  most  perfect  ^mmetry.  His  appearance  and  manner  were 
hiffhly  pleasing,  and  it  was  difficult  for  any  one  to  appiOftch  kim  without  being  prepoitMted  in  his  bvour.** 
— 4^#/e  of  Chaucer,  voL  iii.  p.  I7t).  8to  edit.  , 
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ffcending  from  his  throne,  discovers  the  unexpected  Yirtoes  of  humililyt  fortitude, 
and  resignation,  and  becomes  not  only  an  obj^t  of  love  and  pity,  but  of  admin* 
tion ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  whole  compass  of  our  author^s  pUys  better  cal- 
culated to  produce,  with  full  eflect,  these  mingled  emotions  of  compassion  and 
esteem,  than  the  passages  which  paint  the  sentiments  and  deportment  of  the  fallen 
monarch.  Patience,  submission,  and  misery  were  never  more  feelingly  exi^essed 
than  in  the  following  lines : 

**  K.  Rick.    What  must  the  king  do  now?    Bfual  he  lobinit? 

The  king  shall  do  it.    Must  he  be  depot'd  ?>*&€.        Act  ifii;  se.  8. 

and  with  what  an  innate  nobility  of  heart  does  he  repress  the  homage  of  his  atten* 
dants! 

*'  Cover  your  heads,  and  mock  not  flesh  and  blood 
With  solemn  reTcrenoe ;  throw  away  respeot. 
Tradition,  form,  and  ceremonious  duty, 
Wtt  you  have  but  mistook  me  all  this  while  : 
1  IWe  with  bread  like  yon,  feel  want,  taste  grief. 
Need  friends  -.^Subjected  thus. 
How  can  you  say  to  me— I  sm  s  king?"  Act  iii.  sc  9. 


Nor  does  his  conduct,  in  the  hour  of  suffering  and  extreme  humiliation,  dero- 
gate from  the  philosophy  of  his  sentiments.  In  that  admirable  opening  of  the 
second  scene  of  the  fifth  act,  where  the  Ihike  of  York  relates  to  his  Duchess  the 
entrance  of  Bolingbroke  and  Richard  into  London,  the  demeanour  of  the  latter  is 
thus  pourtrayed :— * 

■  "  Men's  eyes 

Did  scowl  on  Richard ;  no  man  cried,  God  sare  hfan  ;**  he.         Act  w.  ac.  S. 

In  representing  Richard  as  falling  by  the  hand  of  Sir  Piers  of  Exton,  Shakspeare 
has  followed  the  Chronicle  of  Holinshed;  but  therecan  be  no  doubt  but  this  un- 
happy monarch  either  starved  himself  under  the  influence  of  despair,  or  was 
starved  by  the  cruelty  of  his  enemies.  If  in  the  account  which  Speed  has  given 
us  of  this  tragedy,  the  most  complete  that  we  possess,  the  relation  of  Polydore 
Virgil  be  correct,  nothing  can  be  conceived  more  diabolical  than  the  conduct  of 
Henry  and  his  agents.  '*His  diet  being  served  in,"  says  that  historian,  "and 
set  before  him  in  the  wonted  princely  manner,  hee  was  not  suffered  either  to 
taste,  or  touch  thereof."  "Surely,"  adds  Speed,  in  a  manner  which  reQects  cre^ 
dit  on  his  sensibility,  '*hee  is  not  a  man  who  at  the  report  of  so  exquisite  a  bar- 
barisme,  as  Richard's  cnfamishment,  feeles  not  chilUng  horror  and  detestation; 
what  if  but  for  a  justly  condemned  galley-slave  so  dying?  but  how  for  an 
anointed  King  whose  character  (like  that  of  holy  orders]  is  indeleble?**  * 

Of  the  secondary  characters  of  this  play,  "Old  John  of  Gaunt,  time-honour  d 
Lancaster,"  and  his  son  Henry  Bolingbroke,  are  brought  forward  with  strict  at- 
tention to  the  evidence  of  history;  the  chivalric  spirit  and  zealous  integrity  of  the 
first,  and  the  cold,  artificial  features  of  the  second,  being  struck  off  with  great 
sharpness  of  outline,  and  strength  of  discrimination. 

12.  Hemay  the  FoiRTH ;  Part  the  First  :  1596 ; 

13.  Henry  the  Foi^rth;  Part  the  Second:   1506. 

That  both  these  plays  were  written  in  the  year  1596,  will,  we  think,  appear 
from  consulting  the  arguments  and  quotations  adduced  by  Mr.  Malone  to  prove 
thoni  the  compositions  of  1597  and  1598,  and  by  Mr.  Chalmers  with  the  view 
of  assigning  them  to  the  years  1596  and  1597 ;  for  while  the  latter  gentleman  has 
rendered  it  most  probable,  from  the  allusions  which  he  has  noticed  in  the  plav 
itself,  that  the  First  Part  w  as  written  in  1596,  the  authorities  and  citations  pro^ 
duced  by  the  former,  for  the  assignment  of  the  Second  Part  to  the  year  1598,  al- 
most necessarily  refer  it,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  with  only  one  exception,  f 

*  Ilisinrie  of  Great  Britoine,  folio,  p.  766. 777.  Sd  •dit.  1693. 

;   Tliti  exception  alluded  (o  eousist*i  iu  a  quotation  from  Jouon  s  Every  Man  nut  of  his  Humour,  Snt 
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and  that  totally  indecisive,  to  the  very  same  year  which  witnessed  the  compo- 
sition of  its  predecessor,  namely  1596  I  Influenced  by  this  result,  and  by  the  ob- 
servation of  Dr.  Johnson,  that  these  dramas  appear  *Uo  be  two,  only  because 
they  are  too  long  to  be  one,"  we  have  placed  them  under  the  same  year,  con- 
vinced, with  Mr.  Malone,  that  they  could  not  be  written  before  1596;  and  in- 
duced, from  the  arguments  to  which  he  and  his  immediate  successor  in  chro- 
nological research  have  advanced,  though  with  a  diflerent  object,  to  consider  them 
as  not  written  after  that  period.  * 

The  inimitable  genius  of  Shakspeare  is  no  where  more  conspicuous  than  in  the 
construction  of  these  dramas,  whether  we  consider  the  serious  or  the  comic  parts. 
In  the  former,  which  involve  occurrences  of  the  highest  interest  in  a  national 
point  of  view,  the  competition,  and  we  may  say,  the  contrast  between  Percy  and 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  is  supported  with  unrivalled  talent  and  discrimination.  Full 
of  a  fiery  and  uncontrollable  courage,  mingled  with  a  portion  of  arrogance  and 
spleen,  generous,  chivalric,  and  open,  and  breathing  throughout  a  lofty  and 
even  sublime  spirit,  Hotspur  appears  before  us  a  youthful  model  of  enthusiastic 
and  impetuous  heroism. 

Yet,  noble  and  exciting  as  this  character  must  be  pronounced,  notwithstanding 
the  very  obvious  alloy  of  a  vindictive  and  ungovernable  temper,  it  is  completely 
overshadowed  by  that  which  is  attributed  to  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  a  result  which 
may,  with  a  perfect  conviction  of  certainty,  be  ascribed  to  the  combination  of  two 
very  powerful  causes, — to  the  rare  union,  in  fact,  of  great  and  varied  intellectual 
energy,  with  the  utmost  amiability  of  disposition.  Percy  has  but  the  virtues 
and  accomplishments  of  a  military  adventurer,  for  in  society  be  is  boisterous, 
self-willed,  and  unaccommodating ;  while  Henry,  to  bravery  equally  gallant  and 
undaunted,  adds  all  the  endearing  arts  of  social  intercourse.  He  is  gay,  witty, 
gentle,  and  good-tempered,  with  such  a  high  relish  for  humour  and  frolic  as  to 
lead  him,  through  an  over-indulgence  of  this  propensity,  into  numerous  scenes 
of  dissipation  and  idleness,  and  into  a  familiarity  with  persons  admirably  well 
calculated,  it  is  true,  for  the  gratification  of  the  most  fertile  and  comic  imagina- 
tion, but  who,  in  every  moral  and  useful  light,  are  altogether  worthless  and 
degraded. 

From  the  contaminating  influence  of  such  dangerous  cofinections,  he  is  rescued 
by  the  vigour  of  his  mind,  and  the  goodness  of  his  heart;  for,  possessing  a  clear 
and  unerring  conception  of  the  character  of  Falstafl'and  his  associates,  though 
he  tolerate  their  intimacy  from  a  reprehensible  love  of  wit  and  humour,  he 
beholds,  with  a  consciousness  of  self-abasement,  the  depravity  of  their  principles, 
and  is  guarded  against  any  durable  injury  or  impression  from  these  dissolute  com- 
panions of  his  sport. 

The  eflect,  however,  of  this  temporary  delusion  is  both  in  a  moral  and  dramatic 
li^ht  singularly}  striking ;  contemned  and  humiliated  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
surround  him,  little  expectancy  is  entertained,  not  even  by  the  Ring  himself,  of 
any  permanently  vigorous  or  dignified  conduct  in  his  son ;  for  though  ne  has,  more 
than  once,  exhibited  himself  equal  to  the  occasion,  however  great,  which  has 
railed  him  forth,  he  has  immediately  relapsed  into  his  former  wild  and  eccentric 
habits.    When,  therefore,  annihilating  the  gloom  which  has  hitherto  obscured 

acted  in  1599,  as  an  authority  for  supposing  the  Second  Part  of  King:  Henry  IV.  to  hafe  been  written  in 
1596 ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  circurastaucc,  that  both  Mr.  Malone  and  Mr.  Chalmers  have  each  committed 
an  error  in  referring  to  this  passage.  It  is  in  Act  v.  sc.  3,  where  Fastidius  Brisk,  in  answer  to  Saviolina, 
xays, — ^  No,  lady,  thit  is  a  kinsman  to  Justice  Silence, **  which  Mr.  Malone  has  converted  into  Justice 
Shallow  ;  while  Mr.  Chalmers  tells  us,  that  "Ben  Jouson,  certainly,  alluded  to  the  Justice  Silence  of  this 
play,  in  his  Every  Man  in  his  Humour." — Vide  Chalmers's  Suoplemental  Apology,  p.  331. 

*  1  have  nut  the  smallest  doubt  but  that  Meres,  in  his  List  ot  our  author'H  Plays,  published  in  September, 
1598,  meant  to  include  both  parts  under  his  mention  of  Henry  IV. ;  spo&king  of  the  poet's  ezceUence  in 
both  species  of  drama  tic  composition,  he  nays,  "for  comedy,  witness  his  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  &c.  &c. ; 
—for  tragedy,  hitf  Richard  Tl.  Richard  HI.  Henry  IV.  ;  and  had  he  recollected  the  Parts  of  Henry  the 
Sixth,  he  would  have  included  them,  also,  under  the  bare  title  of  Henry  VI. 
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his  lustre,  and  shaking  o(T  his  profligate  companions  like  **  dew-drops  from  the 
lion*s  mane/'  he  comes  forwai^,  strong  in  moral  resoiutioD,  dignified  without 
eflbrt,  firm  without  ostentation,  and  consistent  without  a  aenie  of  sacrifice,  a 
denouement  is  produced,  at  once  great,  satisfactory,  and  splendid.* 
-  If  the  serious  parts  of  these  plays,  however,  be  powerful  and  characteristic,  the 
^mic  portion  is  still  more  entitled  to  our  admiration,  being  rich,  original,  and 
varied,  in  a  degree  unparalleled  by  any  other  writer. 

There  never  was  a  character  drawn,  perhaps,  so  complete  and  individualized  as 
that  of  FalstalT,  nor  one  in  which  so  many  contrastcid  qualities  are  rendered 
subservient  to  the  production  of  the  highest  entertainment  and  delight.  In  the 
compound,  however,  is  to  be  found  neither  atrocious  vices,  nor  any  decided  moral 
virtues;  it  is  merely  a  tissue,  though  woven  with  matchless  skill,  of  the  agreeable 
and  the  disagreeable,  the  former  so  preponderating  as  to  stamp  the  result  with  the 
power  of  imparting  pleasurable  emotion. 

Sensuality,  under  all  its  forms,  is  the  vice  of  FalstafT;  wit  and  gaiety  are  his 
virtues. 

As  to  gratify  his  animal  appetites,  therefore,  is  the  sole  end  and  aim  of  his 
being,  every  faculty  of  his  mind  and  body  is  directed  exclusively  to  this  purpose, 
and  he  is  no  further  vicious,  no  further  interesting  and  agreeable  than  may  be 
necessary  to  the  acquisition  of  his  object.  Had  he  succeeded  but  partially  in  the 
attainment  of  his  views,  and  consequently  by  the  means  usually  put  in  practice, 
he  would  have  been  contemptible,  loathsome,  and  disgusting,  but  he  has  succeeded 
to  an  extent  beyond  all  other  men,  and  therefore  by  means  of  an  extraordinary 
kind,  and  which  have  covered  the  fruition  of  his  plans  with  an  adventitious  and 
even  fascinating  lustre. 

The  perfect  Epicurism,  in  short,  which  he  cultivates,  requires  for  the  obtentioa 
of  its  gratifications  a  multitude  of  brilliant  and  attractive  qualifications ;  for,  io 
order  to  run  the  full  career  of  sensual  enjoyment,  associated  aa.lie  was  with  t 
man  of  high  rank,  and  considerable  mental  powers,  it  was  neeeaaary  that  he 
should  render  himself  both  highly  acceptable  and  interesting,  that  he  should 
assume  the  appearance  or  pretend  to  the  possession  of  several  virtues,  and  that  ha 
should  be  guilty  of  no  very  revolting  or  disgustful  intemperance. 

To  perform  this  task,  however,  with  unfailing  effect,  demanded,  on  the  part  of 
FalstafT,  incessant  intellectual  vigour,  and  a  perpetual  command  of  temper,  and 
these  Shakspeare  has  bestowed  upon  him  in  their  full  plenitude.  His  wit  is  inex- 
haustible, his  gaiety  and  good-humour  undeviating,  his  address  shrewd  and  dis- 
criminating, and,  as  the  favourable  opinion  of  his  associates  is,  to  a  certain  extent, 
essential  to  his  enjoyments,  he  endeavours  to  impress  the  prince  with  confidence 
in  his  friendship  and  courage,  his  gratitude  and  fidelity,  and  to  Impose  on  his 
equals  and  inferiors  a  sense  of  his  military  and  political  importance.  It  is  also 
requisite  that,  though  an  incorrigible  lover  of  wine,  of  dainty  fare,  and  of  all 
libidinous  delights,  he  should  exhibit  nothing  either  as  the  accompaniment  or 
consequence  of  these  pursuits,  which  should  be  beastly  or  loathsome ;  he  is, 
therefore,  never  represented  as  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  nor  loaded  with  more 
infirmities  than  what  corpulency  produces ;  but  is  always  himself,  crafty,  sprightly, 
selfish  and  intelligent,  ever  ready  to  invent  and  to  enjoy  the  sport,  the  re?d, 
and  the  jest. 

Thus  constituted,  his  social  and  intellectual  qualities  so  blending  with  the  dis- 
solute propensities  of  his  nature,  that  the  epicure,  and  free-hooter,  the  whore- 
monger and  vain<-glorious  boaster,  lose  in  the  composition  their  native  deformity. 
FalstafT  becomes  the  most  entertaining  and  seductive  companion  that  the  united 

*  An  ingmiious  Essay  has  been  lately  published  by  Mr.  Luders,  b  which  an  attempt  h  made,  with  time 
success,  to  prove,  that  the  youthful  dissipation  ascribed  to  Henry,  bf  the  chroniclers,  is  witlxHit  aaf  Ue- 
^(late  foundation  It  is  probable,  however,  that  Shakspeare,  had  m  been  aware  of  thia,  would  hsTf 
preferred  the  popular  statement,  from  its  superior  aptitude  for  dn^matic  effect. 
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powers  of  genius,  levity,  and  laughter  hdve  ever,  in  the  most  felicitous  hour  of 
their  mirth  and  fancy,  created  for  the  sons  of  men. 

Yet,  dangerous  as  such  a  delineation  may  appear,  Shakspeare,  with  his  usual 
attention  to  the  best  interests  of  mankind,  has  rendered  it  subservient  to  the  most 
striking  moral  effects,  both  as  these  apply  to  the  character  of  FalstalT  himself, 
and  to  that  of  his  temporary  patron,  the  Prince  of  Wales;  for  while  the  virtue, 
energy,  and  good  sense  of  the  latter  are  placed  in  the  most  striking  point  of  view 
by  his  firm  dismissal  of  a  most  fascinating  and  too  endeared  voluptuary,  the  per- 
manently degrading  consequences  of  sensuality  are  exhibited  in  their  full  strength 
during  the  career,  and  in  the  fate,  of  the  former. 

It  is  very  generally  fotind  that  great  and  splendid  vices  are  mingled  with  con- 
comitant virtues,  which  often  ultimately  lead  to  self-accusation,  and  to  the  salutary 
agonies  of  remorse ;  but  he  who  is  deeply  plunged  in  the  grovelling  pursuits  of  ap- 
petite is  too  frequently  lost  to  all  sense  of  shame,  to  all  feeling  of  integrity  or  con- 
scious worth.  Polluted  by  the  meanest  depravities,  not  only  religious  principle 
ceases  to  affect  the  mind,  but  every  thing  which  contributes  to  honour  or  to 
grandeur  in  the  human  character  is  gone  for  ever ;  a  catastrophe  to  which  wit 
and  humour,  by  rendering  the  sensualist  a  more  self-deluded  and  self-satisfied 
being,  lend  the  most  powerful  assistance. 

Thus  is  it  with  Falstaff*— to  the  last  he  remains  the  same,  tmrepentant,  un- 
reformed ;  and,  though  shaken  off  by  all  that  is  valuable  or  good  around  him, 
dies  the  very  sensualist  which  he  had  lived  1 

We  may,  therefore,  derive  from  this  character  as  much  instruction  as  enter- 
tainment ;  and,  to  the  delight  which  we  receive  from  the  contemplation  of  a 
picture  so  rich  and  original,  add  a  lesson  of  morality  as  awful  and  impressive  as 
the  history  of  human  frailty  can  present. 

In  order  fully  to  unfold  the  extraordinary  character  of  Falstaff,  it  was  neces'- 
sary  to  throw  around  him  a  set  of  familiar  associates,  who  might,  through  all  the 
privacies  of  domestic  life,  lay  open  his  follies  and  knaveries,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  they  themselves  contributed,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  amusement  of  the 
scene.  How  admirably  the  poet  has  succeeded  in  this  design,  the  spirited  and 
glowing  sketches  of  Bardolph,  Pistol,  and  Mrs.  Quickly,  and  of  Justices  Shallow 
and  Silence,  will  bear  an  ever^uring  testimony.  Than  the  scenes  in  which  the 
two  magistrates  appear,  nothing  can  be  conceived  more  characteristically  pleasant 
and  original.  The  garrulity,  vanity,  and  knavish  simplicity  of  Shallow ;  the 
asinine  gravity  of  Silence  when  sober,  and  his  irrepressible  hilarity  when  tipsy  ; 
Falstaff*s  exquisite  appreciation  of  their  characters,  and  his  patronage  of  Shallow, 
are  presented  to  us  with  a  naivete,  raciness,  and  completeness  of  conception, 
which  it  is  in  vain  to  look  for  elsewhere. 

We  have  further  to  remark,  that  the  fable  of  the  Two  Parts  of  Henry  the 
Fourth  is  connected  with  peculiar  skill  through  the  intervention  of  the  comic  in- 
cidents. It  was  essential,  in  fact,  for  the  purposes  of  representation,  that  there 
should  be  a  satisfactory  close  to  each  Part,  while,  at  the  same  time,  such  a  me- 
dium of  communication  should  exist  between  the  two,  as  to  form  a  perfect 
whole.  To  effect  this,  the  serious  and  the  ludicrous  departments  of  these  dramas 
are  conducted  in  a  different  way ;  the  former  exhibiting  two  catastrophes,  while 
the  latter  has  but  one.  Thus  the  death  of  Percy  in  the  first  play,  and  the 
death  of  Henry  the  Fourth  in  the  second,  form  two  judicious  terminations  of  the 
tragic  portion,  while  the  rich  vein  of  comedy  running  through  both  divisions  is 
only  bounded  by  the  Reformation  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  and  the  Fall  of  his  vi- 
cious but  facetious  companion  ;  a  denouement  at  once  natural  and  complete,  and 
springing  from  intrinsic  causes,  being  the  sole  result  of  firmness  and  penetration 
in  the  prince,  and  of  self-delusion  in  the  knight. 

14.  The  Merchant  of  Venice  :  1597.  We  are  inclined  to  prefer  this  date 
to  that  of  1598,  in  consequence  of  the  two  allusions  to  time  noticed  by  Mr« 
Chalmers  in  his  Chronology ;   and  which,  as  the  epoch  formerly  fixed  on  by 
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the  commentators  was  founded  merely  on  the  bet  of  this  play  beiiig  registered 
on  the  22d  of  July,  1508,  a  circumstance  perfectly  indecisive  as  to  the  period 
of  its  composition,  ought  consequently  to  possess  the  privilege  of  establishing 
its  era. 

Of  the  three  plots  which  constitute  this  very  interesting  drama,  namely  that 
of  the  Gaskets,  that  of  the  Bond,  and  that  of  the  Elopement  of  Jessica,  the 
first  two  appear  to  have  formed  the  fable  of  a  play  entitled  The  Jew,  long 
anterior  to  our  author's  production.  **The  Jew  shown  at  the  Bull,**  says 
Gosson  in  his   *' School   of  Abuse,*'    1579,  *' representing  the  greediness  of 

worldly  choosers,  and  the  bloody*  minds  of  usurers these  plays,"  says  he, 

mentioning  others  at  the  same  Ume,  **  are  goode  and  sweete  plays.'* 

Now,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Shakspeare,  in  conformity  to  his  usual 
custom,  would  avail  himself  of  the  labours  of  this  his  dramatic  predecessor; 
but  it  is  also  evident  that  he  had  other  resources. 

"  The  author  of  the  old  play  of  The  Jew,"  ohsenref  Mr.  Dance,  "  and  Shakspeare  In  hit 
Merchani  of  Venice,  have  not  conflned  Uiemtelvet  to  one  loaroe  only  In  the  conflracUon  of  their 
plot ;  tmt,  Uiat  the  Pecorone,  the  Geata  RomaDomai,  and  perhaps  the  old  Ballad  of  Gemulns.  ^ 
hate  been  respectitcly  retorted  to.  It  is  howeter  most  probable  that  the  origliMl  play  was 
Indebted  chiefly,  if  not  altogether,  to  the  Oesta  Komanoruni,  which  contained  boUi  the  main 
Incidents ;  and  that  Shakspeare  expanded  and  Improved  them,  partly  from  hto  own  fealot,  and 
partly,  u  to  the  bond,  fh>m  the  Peoorone,  where  the  oolncldencet  are  too  miniftsl  to  leave  an; 
doubt.  Thus,  the  scene  being  laid  at  Venice ;  the  residence  of  the  lady  at  BelaoBi ;  tlw  lnlro> 
dudion  of  a  person  bound  for  the  principal ;  the  doable  infraction  of  the  bond,  via.  the  taking 
more  or  less  than  a  pound  of  flesh  and  the  shedding  of  Mood,  together  with  the  ader^lncldent  of 
the  ring,  are  common  to  the  novel  asd  the  play.  The  wheuing  of  the  knife  might  perhaps  hive 
bev  taken  (h)m  the  Ballad  of  Oematns.  Shakspeare  was  likewise  indebted  to  an  authority  that 
could  not  have  occurred  to  the  original  author  of  the  play  in  an  Bngllsh  form ;  this  wu,  SiUayn*} 
*  Orator,  *  as  translated  by  Munday.  From  that  work  Sbylock*s  reasoning  before  the  senate  is 
evidently  borrowed  ;  but  at  the  same  Ume  it  has  been  moat  skUfnlly  improved.' 

The  Orator  of  Silvayn,  translated  by  Munday  from  the  French^  was  printed 
by  Adam  IsUp  in  1596,  and  forms  one  of  Mr.  Chalmers's  authorities  for  as- 
signing the  composition  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice  to  the  year  1597. 

Of  the  two  English  Gesta  mentioned  by  Mr.  Douce,  that  containing  the 
story  of  the  Bond  is  as  old  as  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  and  though  now 
OBly  known  to  exist  in  manuscript,  *  might  probably  have  been  in  print  in  the 
time  of  Shakspeare  and  the  author  of  the  elder  play. 

The  Gesta,  including  the  story  of  the  Caskets,  there  is  reason  to  think,  was 
translated  by  Leland  and  revised  by  R.  Robinson ;  for  a  memorandum  relative 
to  the  first  edition  of  the  improved  version,  written  by  Robinson  himself,  and 
occurring  in  his  •*  Eupolemia,"  is  thus  worded  : — *' 1577.  A  record  of  an- 
cyent  historyes  intituled  in  Latin  Gesta  Romanorum,  translated  (auctore  ut 
supponitur  Johane  Leylando  antiquario]  by  mce  perused  corrected  and  bettered. 
Perused  further  by  the  wardens  of  the  stationer's  and  printed  Grst  and  last 
by  Thomas  Eastc."  If  the  supposition  here  recorded  be  correct,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  Leland's  translation  is  identical  with  that  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Warton  and  Dr.  Farmer  as  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde  without  date; 
though  it  must  be  remarked,  that  neither  Mr.  Herbert,  nor  Mr.  Douce,  nor  Mr. 
Dibdin  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  discover  such  an  impression,  f 

As  many  of  the  incidents  in  the  Bond  story  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice  possess 
a  more  striking  resemblance  to  the  first  talc  of  the  fourth  day  in  ''  II  Pecorone" 
of  Ser  Giovanni,  than  to  either  the  Gesta,  the  Ballad  of  Gernutus,  or  the  Orator 
of  Silvayn,  the  probability  is,  that  a  version  of  this  tale,  if  not  of  tlie  entire  col- 


^    i-renvrTCti  in  iiie  nancmu  wiircuun,  i\o.  /0<M,  ana  COnuunioe  'V  Buiries. 

t  ^  I  have  examined  numerous  bibliographical  treatisM  and  catalogues  for  this  edition,**  sajs  Mr.  I>ib 
din,  "without  effect.     U  does  not  apjiear  to  liafe  been  in  Dr.  Farmer'^s  own  collection. ''—Tjrpograpliica 


Antiquities^  vol.  ii.  p.  366. 
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lection,  was  extant  in  Shakspeare's  days.  II  Pecorone,  though  written  almost 
two  centuries  beforo,  was  not  published  until  1558,  when  the  Orst  edition  came 
forth  at  Milan. 

The  love  and  elopement  of  Jessica  and  Lorenzo  have  been  noticed  by  Mr.  Dun- 
lop  as  bearing  a  similitude  to  the  fourteenth  tale  of  the  second  book  of  the  ^'  No- 
vellino**  of  Massuccio  Di  Salerno ;  but  it  must  be  recollected,  that  until  the  play 
alluded  to  by  Gosson  can  be  produced,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  to  whom  Shak- 
speare  is  most  peculiarly  indebted  for  the  materials  of  his  complicated  plot. 

There  is  much  reason  to  conclude,  however,  that  the  felicitous  union  of  the 
two  principal  actions  of  this  drama,  that  concatenation  of  cause  and  eflect,  which 
has  formed  them  into  a  whole,  is  to  be  ascribed,  almost  exclusively,  to  the  judj;'- 
ment  and  the  art  of  Shakspeare.  There  is  also  another  unity  of  equal  moment, 
seldom  found  wanting,  indeed,  in  any  of  the  genuine  plays  of  our  poet,  but  which 
is  peculiarly  observable  in  this,  that  unity  of  feeling  which  we  have  once  before 
had  occasion  to  notice,  and  which,  in  the  present  instance,  has  given  an  uniform, 
but  an  extraordinary,  tone  to  every  part  of  the  fable.  Thus  the  unparalleled 
nature  of  the  trial  between  the  Jew  and  his  debtor  required,  in  order  to  produce 
that  species  of  dramatic  consistency  so  essential  to  the  illusion  of  the  reader  or 
spectator,  that  the  other  important  incident  of  the  piece  should  assume  an  equal 
cast  of  singularity ;  the  enigma,  therefore,  of  the  caskets  is  a  most  suitable  counter- 
part to  the  savage  eccentricity  of  the  bond,  and  their  skilful  combination  effects 
the  probability  arising  from  simiHtude  of  nature  and  intimacy  of  connection. 

Yet  the  ingenuity  of  the  fable  is  surpassed  by  the  truth  and  originality  of  the 
characters  that  carry  it  into  execution.  Avarice  and  revenge,  the  prominent 
vice^  of  Shylock,  are  painted  with  a  pencil  so  disoriminating,  as  to  appear  very 
distinct  from  the  same  passions  in  the  bosom  of  a  Christian.  The  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, indeed,  under  which  the  Jews  have  been  placed  for  so  many  cen- 
turies, would  of  themselves  besuiBcient,  were  the  national  feehngs  correctly  cauglit, 
to  throw  a  peculiar  colouring  over  all  their  actions  and  emotions ;  but  to  tlieso 
were  unhappily  added,  in  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  the  most  rooted  prejudices  and 
antipathies ;  an  aversion,  indeed,  partaking  of  hatred  and  horror,  was  indulged 
against  this  persecuted  people,  and  consequently  the  picture  which  Shakspeare 
has  drawn  exhibits  not  only  a  faithful  representation  of  Jewish  sentiments  and 
manners,  the  necessary  result  of  a  singular  dispensation  of  Providence,  but  it  em- 
bodies in  colours,  of  almost  preternatural  strength,  the  Jew  as  he  appeared  to  the 
eye  of  the  shuddering  Christian. 

In  Shylock,  therefore,  while  we  behold  the  manners  and  the  associations  of  the 
Hebrew  mingling  with  every  thing  he  says  and  does,  and  touched  with  a  verisi- 
militude and  precision  which  excite  our  astonishment,  we,  at  the  same  time,  per- 
ceive, that,  influenced  by  the  prepossessions  above-mentioned,  the  poet  has 
clothed  him  with  passions  which  would  not  derogate  from  a  personiGcation 
of  the  evil  principle  itself.  He  is,  in  fact,  in  all  the  lighter  parts  of  his  cha- 
racter, a  generical  exemplar  of  Judaism,  but  demonized,  individualized,  and 
rendered  awfully  striking  and  horribly  appalling  by  the  attribution  of  such  un- 
relenting malice,  as  we  will  hope,  for  the  honour  of  our  species,  was  never 
yet  accumulated,  with  Such  intensity,  in  any  human  breast. 

So  vigorous,  however,  so  masterly  is  the  delineation  of  Ihis  Satanic  character, 
and  so  exactly  did  it,  until  of  late  years,  chime  in  with  the  bigotry  of  the 
Christian  world,  that  no  one  of  our  author*s  plays  has  experienced  greater 
popularity.  Fortunately  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  the  Jew  and  the  Christian 
can  meet  with  all  the  feeUngs  of  humanity  about  them;  a 'state  of  society 
which,  more  than  any  other,  is  calculated  to  effect  that  conversion  for  which 
every  disciple  of  our  blessed  religion  will  assuredly  pray. 

There  is,  also,  to  be  found  in  this  beautiful  play  a  charm  for  the  most 
gentle  and  amiable  minds,  a  vein  of  dignified  melancholy  and  pensive  sweet- 
ness which  endears  it  to  every  heart,  and  which  fascinates  the  more  as  affording 
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the  most  welcome  relief  to  the  merdleM  cdedbct  bt  its  letdtiig  chafactef .  Wklt, 
for  instance*  can  be  more  aoothing  and  delightful  to  the  feelings^  than  the  gehe^ 
rous  and  disinterested  friendship  of  Antonio,  when  contrasted  with  the  haH  and 
selBsh  nature  of  Shylock ;  what  more  noble  than  the  sublime  resignation  of  the  . 
merchant,  when  opposed  to  the  deadly  and  relentless  hatred  of  his  prosecutor  J 
Never  was  friendship  painted  more  intense  and  lovely  than  in  the  parting  seem  of 
Antonio  and  Bassanio;  Salarino,  speaking  of  the  former,  says,— 

**  A  kinder  genUemaa  treada  not  the  earth. 
1  taw  Basaanio  and  Antonio  part : 
Bassanio  toM  bin,  he  would  make  some  speed 
or  hia  return :  he  answeT'd— *  Do  not  ao,**  &o.  Aet  li.  ac.  8. 

Nor  do  the  female  personages  of  the  drama  contribute  less  to  this  girateful 
eOect;  the  sensible,  the  spirited,  the  eloquent  Portia,  who  has  a  principal  share 
in  the  business  of  both  plots,  is  equally  distinguished  for  the  tenderness  of  her 
disposition  and  the  goodness  of  her  heart,  and  her  pleadings  for  mercy  in  behalf 
of  the  Injured  Antonio  will  dwell  on  the  ear  of  pity  and  admiimtion  to  the  last 
syllable  of  recorded  time. 

Wtth  H  similar  result  do  we  enter  ittio  the  character  of  Jessica^  whose  artless- 
ness,  simplicity,  and  affectionate  temper  excite,  in  an  uncommon  degree,  the 
interest  of  this  reader.  The  opening  of  the  Cfth  act,  where  Lorenap  mMl  Jessica 
are  represented  converging  on  a  summer's  night,  in  the  avenue  at  Belmont,  and 
listening  with  rapture  to  the  sounds  of  music,  produces,  occurring  as  it  does  im- 
mediately after  the  soul-harrowing  scene  in  the  court  of  justice,  the  most  enchant- 
ing emotion  ;  It  breathes,  indeed,  a  repose  so  soft  and  delicious,  that  the  mind 
seeihs  dissolving  in  tranquil  luxury: 

^  How  sweet  the  BMNM-UgMstospsiipoa  this  bank! 
Here  will  we  ait,  and  let  the  aobndiB  of  amalc 
Creep  in  our  eara;  aoft  stlDneae,  and  the  night. 
Become  the  touches  of  aweet  hariaasy.**  Act  ▼.  se.  1. 

Shakspeare  was  an  enthusiast  in  music  in  a  musical  Kge ;  and  though  his  sub- 
sequent encomium  upon  it  be  somewhat  extravagant,  and  his  reprobation  of  the 
man  who  'Ms  not  moved  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds,"  undeservedly  harsh  and 
severe,  yet  are  they  both  more  applicable  and  judicious  than  the  flippant  and 
nndiscriminating  censure  of  Mr.  Steevens,  whose  note  on  the  subject  has  met 
with  its  due  castigation  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Douce,  who  after  stigmatising  the 
commentator's  disingenuous  effort  to  throw  an  odium  on  this  recreation,  in 
conjunction  with  the  feeble  aid  of  an  illiberal  passage  from  Lord  Chesterfield's 
Letters,  justly  and  beautifully  adds,  that 

*'  h  is  a  science  which,  from  ils  inlimate  and  natural  oonneilon  with  poetry  and  painting, 
deserves  the  highest  attenUon  and  respect.  He  that  is  happily  qualified  t6  appreciate  U^  beUer 
parts  of  music,  will  never  seek  them  in  the  society  so  emphatically  reprobated  by  the  noble  lord, 
nor  aliogelher  in  the  way  he  recommends.  He  will  nol  lend  an  ear  to  the  vulgarity  and  tumoU 
tuous  roar  of  the  tavern  catch,  or  the  delusive  sounds  of  martial  clangour ;  but  he  wHI  aqjoy  thi< 
heavenly  gift,  this  eiquisile  and  soul-delighting  sensation,  in  the  temples  of  his  Qod,  or  hi  the 
peacerul  circles  or  domestic  happiness :  he  will  pursue  the  blessings  and  advantages  of  it  with 
ardour,  and  turn  aside  from  its  abuses."  * 

The  fifth  act  of  this  play,  which  consists  of  but  one  scene,  appears  to  have 
been  intended  by  the  poet  to  remove  the  painful  impressions  incident  to  the  na- 
ture  of  his  previous  plot;  it  is  light,  elegant,  and  beautifully  written,  and,  though 
the  main  business  of  the  drama  finishes  with  the  termination  of  the  fourth  act,  it 
is  not  felt  as  an  incumbrance,  but  on  the  contrary  is  beheld  and  enjoyed  as  a 
graceful,  animated,  and  consolatory  close  to  one  of  the  most  perfect  productions 
of  its  author. 

*  Illuitratkmi  of  Shakfpeare,  vol.  i.  p.  9S9^  970. 
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15.  Hamlet  :  1597.  That  this  tragedy  had  heen  performed  before  1598  is 
evident  from  Gabriel  Harvey's  note  in  Spcghfs  edition  of  Chaucer,  as  quoted  by 
Mr.  Malono  ;  and,  from  the  intimations  of  time  brought  forward  by  Mr. 
Chalmers,  we  are  induced  to  adopt  the  era  of  this  gentleman,  placing  the  first 
sketch  of  Hamlet  early  in  1597,  and  its  revision  with  additions  in  1600.  Soon 
after  which,  namely,  on  the  26th  of  July,  1602,  it  was  entered  on  the  Stationers' 
book,  the  first  edition  hitherto  discovered  being  printed  in  the  year  1604. 

No  character  in  our  author's  plays  has  occasioned  so  much  perplexity,  as  that 
of  Hamlet.  Yet  we  think  it  may  be  proved  thtft  Shakspeare  had  a  clear  and 
definite  idea  of  it  throughout  all  its  seeming  inconsistencies,  and  that  a  very  few 
lines  taken  from  one  of  the  monologues  of  this  tragedy,  will  develop  the  ruling 
and  efficient  feature  which  the  poet  held  steadily  in  his  view,  and  through  whose 
unintermitting  influence  every  other  part  of  the  portrait  has  received  a  peculiar 
modification.  We  are  told,  as  the  result  of  a  deep  but  unsatisfactory  meditation 
on  the  mysteries  of  another  world,  on  '*  the  dread  of  something  after  death,**  that 

*'  Thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 

Is  sicklied  o*er  with  the  paU  cast  of  thought ; 
And  enterprizes  of  great  pith  and  moment, 
With  this  regard,  their  currents  turn  awry, 
And  lose  the  name  or  action.^  Act  Hi.  sc.  1. 

Now  this  pale  cast  of  thought  and  its  consequences,  which,  had  not  Hamlet 
been  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Ophelia,  he  would  have  himself  applied  to  his 
own  singular  situation,  form  the  very  essence,  and  give  rise  to  the  prominent 
defects  of  his  character.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  Shakspeare  intended  to 
represent  him  as  variable  and  indecisive  in  action,  and  that  he  has  founded  this 
want  of  volition  on  one  of  those  peculiar  constitutions  of  the  mental  and  moral 
faculties  which  have  been  designated  by  the  appellation  of  genius,  a  combination 
of  passions  and  associations  which  has  led  to  all  the  useful  energies,  and  all  the 
exalted  eccentricities  of  human  life ;  and  of  which,  in  one  of  its  most  exquisite  but 
speculative  forms,  Hamlet  presents  us  with  perhaps  the  only  instance  on  theatric 
record. 

To  a  frame  of  mind  naturally  strong  and  contemplative,  but  rendered  by  ex- 
traordinary events  sceptical  and  intensely  thoughtful,  he  unites  an  undeviating 
love  of  rectitude,  a  disposition  of  the  gentlest  kind,  feelings  the  most  delicate  and 
pure,  and  a  sensibility  painfully  alive  to  the  smallest  deviation  from  virtue  or  pro- 
priety of  conduct.  Thus,  while  gifted  to  discern  and  to  suffer  from  every  moral 
aberration  in  those  who  surround  him,  his  powers  of  action  are  paralysed  in  the  first 
instance,  by  the  unconquerable  tendency  of  his  mind  to  explore,  to  their  utmost 
ramification,  all  the  bearings  and  contingencies  of  the  meditated  deed;  and  in 
the  second,  by  that  tenderness  of  his  nature  which  leads  him  to  shrink  from  the 
means  which  are  necessary  to  carry  it  into  execution.  Over  this  irresolution 
and  weakness,  the  result,  in  a  great  measure,  of  emotions  highly  amiable,  and 
which  in  a  more  congenial  situation  had  contributed  to  the  delight  of  all  who  ap- 
proached him,  Shakspeare  has  thrown  a  veil  of  melancholy  so  sublime  and  in- 
tellectual, as  by  this  means  to  constitute  him  as  much  the  idol  of  the  philosopher, 
and  the  man  of  cultivated  taste,  as  he  confessedly  is  of  those  who  feel  their  interest 
excited  principally  through  the  medium  of  the  sympathy  and  compassion  which 
his  ineffective  struggles  to  act  up  to  his  own  approved  purpose  naturally  call  forth. 

It  may  be  useful,  however,  in  order  to  give  more  strength  and  precision  to  this 
general  outline,  to  enter  into  a  few  of  the  leading  particulars  of  Hamlet's  conduct. 
He  is  represented  at  the  opening  of  the  play  as  highly  distressed  by  the  sudden 
death  of  his  father,  and  the  hurried  and  indecent  nuptials  of  his  mother,  when 
the  awful  appearance  of  the  spectre  overwhelms  him  with  astonishment,  unhinges 
a  mind  already  partially  thrown  off  its  bias,  and  fills  it  with  indelible  apprehen- 
sion, suspicion,  and  dismay.  For  though,  on  the  first  communication  of  the 
murder,  his  bosom  burns  with  the  thirst  of  vengeance,  yet  reflection  and  the  ^ct\- 


ssu  siiakspbahe  and  mis  times 

(Irncss  of  his  disposition  iiooii  iiiduci-  liJin  lo  ref;ret  tital  he  has  tiecn  chosen  as  thr 
inslruincnt  of  elTecting  il. 

"  Thai  erer  he  »»»  horn  to  set  it  right ;" 

anil  then,  under  the  influence  of  this  roludance,  he  begins  to  quealion  the  TsUdilj 
and  the  lawfulness  of  the  miviiiim  IhiMugh  which  hehsd  rwwived  hU  information, 
ilpsrribing  irith  admiTable  self-coniicioiisness  the  varillalion  of  Ills  will,  and  IW 
tendency  o(  his  terai)Pr :  — 

"  The  Bpiril  th»l  I  haVE  in«a 

May  he  the  Devil,  anil  tbe  Deiil  balh  power 
T'  assume  a  pleaHiag  nhaae;  jca,  anil  perhaps, 
Out  a/  viy  a/ralHui  aoJ  my  melancholy,— 
Abuses  me  ta  iiam  av."  Act  ii.  «c.  9. 

Here,  Iherefoiv,  on  a  structure  of  mind  originall;  indecisive  as  lo  T<^lion.  « 
fceliogs  rtHidered  more  llian  Usually  sensiliv<!  and  serious  by  domestic  mislortune, 
o|>erale  causes  cskulated,  in  a  very  extraordinary  decree,  to  augment  the  Mwnfe* 
of  iri^solution  and  distress.  The  imagination  of  Hamlet,  agitated  and  inflxmadbT 
a  lisilation  from  the  world  of  spirits,  is  lost  amid  the  mazes  of  ronjpclure,  amid 
thoughts  which  roam  with  doubt  and  terror  through  all  the  labyrinths  of  Eato  aai 
Buperhuman  agency ;  whilst,  at  the  ssm«  time,  indignation  at  Ibe  crioH'  of  \m 
imclc,  and  aversion  to  the  t  indictive  task  wblrh  has  been  imposed  upon  htm.  raur 
a  ronnii:t  of  passion  within  his  breast. 

Determined,  however,  if  possible,  to  obey  what  a-enis  tiolh  a  commUsion  fmm 
heaven,  and  a  necessary  filial  duly :  but  sensible  that  llu^  wild  workings  of  tnu- 
ginatlon,  and  the  tnmult  of  contending  emotions  have  so  far  unseltled  his  miml. 
as  tu  render  liis  control  01  er  it  at  times  precarious  and  impiTfcct,  and  that  cnnxr- 

i[uently  he  may  be  liable  to  betray  his  purpose,  he  adopts  the  expedient  tifcouiilcr- 
eiting  madness,  in  order  that  if  any  thing  should  escape  him  in  an  unguarded  mo- 
ment, it  may,  from  bcinii  considered  as  the  elfecl  of  dcrangemeut,  fail  to  im)l(^j■■ 
(lis  designs. 

And  here af^ain  the  bitterness  of  his  destiny  meets  him;  for,  with  the  viewof 
disarming  suspicion  as  to  his  real  intention,  he  finds  it  requisite  to  impress  the 
king  and  his  courtiers  with  the  idea,  that  disappointed  love  is  the  real  basis  of  bi» 
disorder;  justly  inferring,  that  as  his  attachment  to  Ophelia  was  known,  and  still 
more  so  the  tenderness  of  his  own  heart,  any  harsh  treatment  of  her,  without  ao 
adequate  provocation,  must  infallibly  be  deemed  a  proof,  not  only  of  insanity,  but 
of  the  cause  whence  it  sprang ;  since  though  some  reserve  on  her  part  had  bwn 
practised,  in  obedience  to  her  father's  commands,  it  could  not.  without  ■  dete- 
iiction  of  reason,  have  produced  such  an  entire  change  in  bis  conduct  and  di^Msi- 
tion.  And  such  indeed  would  have  been  the  result,  had  Hamlet  possessed  a  pertcfl 
command  of  himself;  but  his  feelings  overpowered  his  consistency,  and  the  very 
part  which  he  had  lo  play  with  Ophelia,  was  one  of  the  most  excruciating  of  bi^ 
aCDictions;  for  he  tells  us,  and  fells  us  truly,  that 

^  '  tte'  Iot'iI  Ophelia;  forty  Ihousand  brotben 
Could  not,  with  all  Iheir  quantity  of  lore. 
Make  up  'bis'  gDm;"  Act  t.  ic.  I. 

consequently  what  he  suffers  on  this  occasion,  on  this  compulsory  treatment,  asil 
were,  of  the  being  dearest  to  his  heart,  gives  him  one  of  the  strongest  claims  VfOt 
ouriympathy.  With  what  agony  he  pursues  this  line  of  conduct,  and  bow  (breign 
it  is  to  every  feeling  of  the  man,  appears  at  the  close  of  his  celebrated  soliloquy  on 
theeipediencyofsuicide.and  just  previous  to  the  rudest  and  most  sarcastic  instance 
ofhis  behaviour  towards  Ophelia.  That  hapless  maiden  suddenly  crosaes  hio)- 
when,  starting  at  her  sight,  and  forgetting  his  assumed  character,  he  eiclaiou,  in 
an  exquisite  tone  of  solemnity  and  pathos — 
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Sod  you,  now! 


The  fair  Ophelia ! — Nymph,  ia  thy  oriaons 

Be  all  my  sins  remembered."  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

It  is  impossible,  we  think,  to  compare  this  passage,  this  burst  of  undistinguished 
emotion,  with  the  tenour  of  the  immediately  subsequent  dialogue,  without  the 
deepest  commiseration  for  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  prince. 

In  this  play,  as  in  King  Lear,  we  have  madness  under  its  real  and  its  assumed 
aspect,  and  in  both  instances  they  are  accurately  discriminated.     We  Gnd  Lear 
and  Ophelia  constantly  recurring,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  actual  causes 
of  their  distress ;   but  it  was  the  business  of  Edgar  and  of  Hamlet,  to  place  their 
observers  on  a  wrong  scent,  and  to  divert  their  vigilance  from  the  genuine  sources 
of  their  grief,  and  the  objects  of  their  pursuit.    This  is  done  with  undeviating 
(irmness  by  Edgar ;  but  Hamlet  occasionally  suffers  the  poignancy  of  his  feel- 
ings, and  the  agitation  of  his  mind,  to  break  in  upon  his  plan,  when,  heedless  of 
what  was  to  be  the  ostensible  foundation  of  his  derangement,  his  love  for  Ophelia, 
he  permits  his  indignation  to  point,  and  on  one  occasion  almost  unmasked, 
towards  the  guilt  of  his  uncle.     In  every  other  instance,  he  personates  insanity 
with  a  skill  which  indicates  the  highest  order  of  genius,  and  imposes  on  all  but 
the  king,  whose  conscience,  perpetually  on  the  watch,  soon  enables  him  to  detect 
the  inconsistencies  and  the  drift  of  his  nephew. 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  character  of  Hamlet,  whose  most  striking  feature  is 
profound  melancholy,  that  its  keeping  is  broken  in  upon  by  an  injudicious  ad- 
mixture of  humour  and  gaiety ;  but  he  who  is  acquainted  with  the  workings  of  the 
human  heart,  will  be  far,  very  far  indeed,  from  considering  this  as  any  deviation 
from  the  truth  of  nature.  Melancholy,  when  not  the  offspring  of  an  ill-spent  life, 
or  of  an  habitual  bad  temper,  but  the  consequence  of  mere  casualties  and  misfor- 
tunes, or  of  the  vices  and  passions  of  others,  operating  on  feelings  too  gentle,  de- 
licate, and  susceptible,  to  bear  up  against  the  ruder  evils  of  existence,  will  some-^ 
times  spring  with  playful  elasticity  from  the  pressure  of  the  heaviest  burden,  and 
dissipating,  for  a  moment,  the  anguish  of  a  breaking  heart,  will,  like  a  sun-beam 
in  a  winter's  day,  illumine  all  around  it  with  a  bright,  but  transient  ray,  with  the 
sallies  of  humorous  wit,  and  even  with  the  hilarity  of  sportive  simplicity;  an  in- 
terchange which  serves  but  to  render  the  returning  storm  more  deep  and  gloomy. 
Thus  it  is  with  Hamlet  in  those  parts  of  this  inimitable  tragedy  in  which  we 
l>ehold  him  suddenly  deviating  into  mirth  and  jocularity;  they  are  scintillations 
which  only  light  us 

to  discover  sights  of  woe, 


CI 


Regions  of  sorrow,' 

for  no  where  do  we  perceive  the  depth  of  his  affliction  and  the  energy  of  his 
sufferings  more  distinctly  than  when  under  these  convulsive  efforts  to  shake  off  the 
incumbent  load. 

Of  that  infirmity  of  purpose  which  distinguishes  Hamlet  during  the  pursuit  of 
his  revenge,  and  of  that  exquisite  self-deceit  by  which  he  endeavours  to  disguise 
his  own  motives  from  himself,  no  clearer  instance  can  be  given,  than  from  the 
scene  where  he  declines  destroying  the  usurper  because  he  was  in  the  act  of  prayer, 
and  might  therefore  go  to  heaven,  deferring  his  death  to  a  period  when,  being  in 
liquor  or  in  anger,  ho  was  thoroughly  ripe  for  perdition  ;  an  enormity  of  sentiment 
and  design  totally  abhorrent  to  the  real  character  of  Hamlet,  which  was  radically 
amiable,  gentle,  and  compassionate,  but  affording  a  striking  proof  of  that  hypocrisy 
which,  owing  to  the  untowardness  of  his  fate,  he  was  constantly  exercising  on 
himself.  Struck  with  the  symptoms  of  repentance  in  Claudius,  his  resentment 
becomes  softened ;  and  at  all  times  unwilling,  from  the  tenderness  of  his  nature, 
and  the  acuteness  of  his  sensibility,  to  fulfil  bis  supposed  duty,  and  execute  retribu- 
tive justice  on  his  uncle,  he  endeavours  to  find  some  excuse  for  his  conscious  want 

*  Paradine  I^ost,  book  i.  1.  64. 
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of  resolution,  some  proteit,  however  bf^-felched  or  dJisGordant  with  tihe  geouine 
motivey  to  shield  him  from  his  own  weakness. 

One  remarkable  eflect  of  this  perpetual  contest  in  the  bosom  of  Hamlet  between 
a  sense  of  the  duty,  enjoined  as  it  were  by  heaTon^  and  his  aversion  to  the  means 
which  could  alone  secure  its  accomplishment,  has  been  to  throw  an  interest  around 
him  of  the  most  powerful  and  exciting  nature.  It  is  an  interest  not  arimng  from 
extrinsic  causes,  from  any  anxiety  as  to  the  completion  of  the  meditated  vengeance, 
or  from  the  intervention  of  any  casual  incidents  which  may  tend  to  hasten  or  retard 
the  catastrophe,  but  exclusively  springing  from  our  attachment  to  the  person  of 
Hamlet.  We  contemplate  with  a  mixture  of  admiration  and  compassion  the  very 
virtues  of  Hamlet  becoming  the  bane  of  his  earthly  peace,  virtues  which,  in  the 
tranquillity  either  of  public  or  private  life,  would  have  crowned  him  with  love  and 
honour,  serving  but,  in  the  tempest  which  assails  him,  to  wreck  his  hopes,  and 
accelerate  his  destruction.  In  tact,  the  very  doubts  and  irresolution  of  Hamlet 
endear  him  to  our  hearts,  and  at  the  same  time  condense  around  him  an  almost 
breathless  anxiety,  for,  while  we  confess  them  to  be  the  ofispring  of  all  that  is 
lovely,  gentle,  and  kind,  we  cannot  but  perceive  their  fatal  tendency,  and  wc 
shudder  at  the  probable  event. 

It  is  thus  that  the  character  of  Hamlet,  notwithstanding  the  veil  of  meditative 
abstraction  which  the  genius  of  philosophic  melancholy  has  thrown  over  it,  pos- 
sesses a  species  of  enchantment  tor  all  ranks  and  classes.  Its  popularity,  indeed, 
appears  to  have  been  immediate  and  great,  for,  in  1604,  Anthony  Scoloker,  in  a 
dedication  to  his  poem,  entitled  ^^Daiphantus,"  tells  us,  that  his  **  epistles"  should 
be  "like  friendly  Shake-speare's  tragedies,  where  the  commedian  rides,  when  the 
tragedian  stands  on  tiptoe:  Faith  it  should  please  all,  like  prince  Haml^." 

We  should  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  the  favour  of  the  public  must,  in  part, 
have  been  attached  to  this  play  through  the  vast  variety  of  incident  and  characters 
which  it  unfolds,  from  its  rapid  interchange  of  solemnity,  pathos,  and  humour, 
and  more  particularly  from  the  awful,  yet  grateful  terror  which  the  shade  of  buried 
Denmark  diffuses  over  the  scene. 

That  a  belief  in  Spiritual  Agency  has  been  universally  and  strongly  impressed 
on  the  mind  of  man  from  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world,  must  be  evident  to  every 
one  who  penises  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  equally  clear  that,  with 
little  but  exterior  modiGcation,  this  doctrine  has  passed  from  the  East  into  Eu- 
rope, flowing  through  Greece  and  Rome  to  modern  times.  It  is  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  a  just  comprehension  of  the  subject,  that  it  be  distinctly  separated  into  t^o 
branches, — into  the  Agency  of  Angelic  Spirits,  and  into  the  Agency  of  the  Spirits 
of  the  Departed,  as  these  will  be  found  to  rest  on  very  dissimilar  bases. 

To  the  Agency  of  Angelic  Spirits,  both  good  and  bad,  and  to  their  operation 
on  and  influence  over  the  intellect  and  aflairs  of  men,  the  records  of  our  re- 
ligion bear  the  most  direct  and  undubitablc  testimony;  nor  is  it  possible  to  disjoin 
a  full  admission  of  this  intercourse  from  any  faith  in  its  scriptures,  whether  Jewish 
or  Christian. 

'*  That  the  holy  angels,"  obsenret  Bishop  Horsley,  ''  are  often  employed  by  God  Id  bU  goirern- 
menl  of  thb  sublunary  world,  Is  indeed  clearly  to  be  profed  by  holy  writ :  that  they  have  powers 
over  the  matter  of  the  universe  analogous  to  the  powers  over  It  which  men  possess,  greater  in 
extent,  but  still  limited,  is  a  thing  which  might  reasonably  be  supposed.  If  it  were  not  declared : 
but  it  seems  lo  be  conQrmed  by  many  passages  of  holy  writ,  from  which  It  seems  also,  evident  that 
they  are  occasionally,  for  certain  speciflc  purposes,  commissioned  to  eiercise  those  powers  lo  n 
prescribed  extent.  That  the  evil  angels  possessed,  before  the  Fall,  the  liite  powers,  which  ibey 
ure  still  occasionally  permitted  to  exercise  for  the  punishment  of  wicked  naUons,  seems  also 
evident.  That  they  have  a  power  over  the  human  sensory  (which  is  part  of  the  material  universe), 
wbich  they  are  occasionally  permitted  to  exercise,  by  means  of  which  they  may  inflict  diseases, 
suggest  evil  thoughts,  and  be  the  instruments  of  temptations,  must  also  be  admiUed.**  * 

"*  ScrmoBR,  vol.  ii.  p.  3GU. 
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Of  a  doctrine  so  consolatory  as  the  ministration  and  guardianship  of  l)enevolent 
spirits,  one  of  the  most  striking  instances  is  afforded  us  by  the  Book  of  Job,  perliaf)s 
tlie  most  ancient  composition  in  existence ;  it  is  where  Elihu,  describing  the  sick 
man  on  his  bed,  declares,  that — 

**  As  his  soul  draweth  near  to  the  OraTe, 
And  his  life  to  the  Ministers  of  Death, 
Surely  will  there  he  OTer  him  an  Angela 
An  Intercessory  one  of  The  Tkoueand, 
Who  shall  instruct  the  Sufferer  in  his  duty ;"  * 

and  from  the  same  source  was  the  awful  but  monitory  vision  described  in  the 
fourth  chapter  of  this  sublime  poem. 

Subsequent  poets  have  embraced  with  avidity  a  system  so  friendly  to  man,  and 
so  delightful  to  an  ardent  and  devotional  imagination.  ThusHesiod,  repeating 
the  oriental  tradition,  seems  happy  in  augmenting  the  number  of  our  heavenly 
protectors  to  thirty  thousand,  Tpk  yip  ^ivptoi : — 

*<  Inrisible  the  Gods  are  erer  nigh. 
Pass  through  the  midst  and  bend  th*  all-seeing  eye : 
The  men  who  grind  the  poor,  who  wrest  the  right, 
Awless  of  Heaven's  revenge,  are  naked  to  their  sight. 
For  tkriee  ten  thoueand  holy  Demons  rove 
This  breathing  world,  the  delegates  of  Jove. 
Guardians  of  man,  their  fiance  alike  surveys. 
The  upright  judgments,  aud  th*  unrighteous  ways."         Elton. 

But,  next  to  the  sacred  writers,  and  more  immediately  derived  from  their 
inspiration,  has  this  heavenly  superintendence  been  best  described  by  two  of 
our  own  poets:  by  Spenser,  with  his  customary  piety,  sweetness,  and  simplicity : — 

*^  And  is  there  care  in  heaven?  and  is  there  love 
In  heavenly  spirits  to  these  creatures  base,"  &c.t 

by  Milton,  in  a  strain  of  greater  sublimity,  and  with  more  philosophic  dignity  and 

grace : — 

*^  Millions  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth 
Unseen,  both  when  we  wake,  and  when  we  sleep :"  Slc.  ^ 

But  mankind,  not  satisfied  with  this  angelic  interposition,  though  founded  on 
indisputable  authority,  and  exercised  on  their  behalf,  has,  in  every  age  and  nation, 
fondly  clung  to  the  idea,  that  the  souls  or  Spirits  of  the  Dead  have  also  a  commu- 
nication with  the  living,  and  that  they  occasionally,  either  as  happy  or  as  suffering 
shades,  re-appear  on  this  sublunary  scene. 

The  common  suggestions  and  associations  of  the  human  mind  have  laid 
the  foundation  for  this  general  belief;  man  has  ever  indulged  the  hope  of 
another  state  of  existence,  feeling  within  him  an  assurance,  a  kind  of  intuitive 
conviction,  emanating  from  the  Deity,  that  we  are  not  destined  as  the  beasts 
to  perish.     It  is  true,  says  Homer. 

**  Tis  true,  tis  certain,  man  though  dead,  retains 
Part  of  himself;  th'  immortal  mind  remains ;"  S 

but  to  this  mental  immortality,  which  is  firmly  sanctioned  by  religion,  affection, 

'  Vide  Good'i  Translation  of  Job,  part  v.  chap.  33,  ver.  82, 83— I  have  ventured  to  alter  the  language, 
though  I  have  strictly  adhered  to  the  import  or  the  last  line.  Mmieiere  qf  Death  have  also  been  sub- 
Mtituted  for  DeetinUe, 

*  Vide  Todd's  Spenser,  vol.  iv.  p.  1.  8, 3.    Faerie  Queene,  book  ii.  canto  8.  stanx.  1  and  8. 

X  Todd's  Milton,  vol.  iii.  p.  138, 139.    Paradise  Lost,  book  iv.  1.  677.— Shakspeare,  it  may  be  remark 
c(l,  occasionally  alludes  to  the  same  species  of  spiritual  hierarchy,  and,  in  .the  very  play  we  are  eogagetl 
u|K>n,  Laertes  says — 

^  A  minieVring  anael  shall  my  sister  be, 
When  thou  uest  nowliog."  Act  v.  sc.  1, 

§  Popc'ti  Iliad,  book  xxiii. 
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grief,  and  supergtitioD  have  added  a  vaat  Yariety  of  unanthoriaed  cireamalances. 
The  passions  and  attachments  which  were  ioddent  to  the  indfvidaal  in  his 
earthly 9  are  attributed  to  him  in  his  spiritual  state ;  he  is  supposed  to  be  still 
agitated  b^  terrestrial  objects  and  relations*  to  delight  io  the  scenes  which  be 
formerly  inhabited,  to  feel  for  and  to  protect  the  persons  with  whom  he  was 
formerly  connected,  to  be  actuated,  in  short,  bj  emotions  of  love,  anger,  and 
revenge,  and  to  be  in  a  situation  which  admits  of  receiving  benefit  or  augmented 
suffering  through  the  attentions  or  negligence  of  surviving  friends.  Accordingly, 
the  spirit  or  apparition  of  the  deceased  was  supposed  occasionally  to  revisit 
the  glimpses  of  the  moon,  and  to  become  visible  to  its  dearest  relatives  or  asso- 
ciates, for  the  purpose  of  admonishing,  complaining,  imploring,  warning,  or 
directing. 

Now  all  these  additions  to  the  abstract  idea  of  immortality,  though  perhaps 
naturally  arising  from  the  affectionate  regrets,  the  conscious  weakness,  and  the 
eager  curiosity  of  man,  and  therefore  universal  as  his  diffusion  over  the  globe, 
are  totolly  unwarranted  by  our  only  safe  and  sure  guide,  the  records  of  the  Bible; 
for  though  we  are  teught  that  man  exists  in  another  state,  and  disembodied  of 
the  organs  which  he  possessed  whilst  an  inhabitant  of  this  planet,  we  are  also 
told,  that  he  is  supplied  with  a  new  body,  of  a  very  diflerent  nature,  and,  without 
a  miracle,  indiscernible  by  our  present  senses.  We  are  told  by  St.  Peter,  that 
even  the  body  of  our  Saviour  after  his  resurrection  could  only  be  seen  through 
the  operation  of  a  miracle:  **Him  God  raised  up  the  third  day,  and  gave  him  to 
be  visible :  Et  dedit  eum  manifestum  fieri."  Vulg.  '*  He  was  no  longer,"  observes 
Bishop  Horsley,  '*  in  a  state  to  bo  naturally  visible  to  any  man.  His  body  was 
indeed  risen,  but  it  was  become  that  body  which  St.  Paul  describes  in  the  fifteenth 
chapter  of  his  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  which,  having  no  sympathy  ^th 
the  gross  bodies  of  this  earthly  sphere,  nor  any  place  among  them,  must  be  io- 
discernible  to  the  human  organs,  till  they  shall  have  undergone  a  similar  refine- 
ment."* 

We  have  no  foundation,  therefore,  in  Scriptore,  nor  according  to  ite  doctrine, 
can  we  have,  for  attaching  credibility  to  the  re^piwarance  of  the  Departed ;  yel, 
independent  of  the  predisposition  of  the  human  mind,  from  the  influence  of  affec- 
tionate regret,  to  think  u|)on  the  dead  as  if  still  present  to  our  wants  and  wishes, 
a  state  of  feeling  which,  in  Celtic  poetry,  has  given  birth  to  an  interesting  system 
of  mythology  entirely  built  on  apparitional  intercourse,  f  the  relations  which  we 
possess  of  the  apparent  return  of  the  dead,  are  so  numerous,  and,  in  many  in- 
stances, so  unexceptionably  attested,  that  they  have  led  to  several  ingenious,  and, 
indeed,  partially  successful  attempts  to  account  for  them.  One  or  two  of  these 
attempts,  as  terminating  in  some  curious  speculations  on  the  character  of  Hamlet, 
and  on  the  apparition  of  his  father,  it  will  bo  necessary  more  particularly  to 
notice. 

A  firm  belief  in  Visitation  from  the  Spirits  of  the  Deceased  was  so  strong  a 
feature  in  the  age  of  Shakspearo,  and  the  immediately  subsequent  period,  and  va§ 
supported  by  such  an  accumulation  of  testimony,  that  it  roused  the  exertions  of  a 
few  individuals  of  a  philosophical  turn  of  mind,  to  account  for  what  they  would 
not  venture  to  deny;  Lavaterus:!^  and  others  on  the  Continent,  and  Scot  §  and 
Mede  **  in  our  own  country,  attempting  to  prove  that  these  appearances  were  not 
occasioned  by  the  return  of  the  dead,  but  by  the  permitted  and  personal  agency 

*  Horsley '8  Nine  Sermons  on  the  Nature  of  the  Evidence  by  which  the  Fact  of  our  Lord's  Resurrectioo 
is  established,  p.  209. 

t  See  an  elegant  and  very  satlifactory  Diisertation  on  the  ''Mythology  of  the  Poems  of  Osaian,"  bj 
Professor  Richardson  of  Glasgow,  in  Grabam^s  **  Essay  on  the  Authenticity  of  the  Poems  of  Osaiao.'*  8to. 
1807. 

I  Layaterus  was  translated  into  English  by  R.  H.  and  printed  by  Henry  Renncyman*  in  1579.    4to. 

9  See  his  Treatise  on  Divels  and  Spirit**,  annexed  to  his  Discoferie  of  Witchcraft,  4lo.  1584. 
*  Mede  wns  bom  in  1596  and  died  iu  1638,  and  the  doctrine  in  question  is  to  be  found  in  the  fortieth  of 
his  fifty-three  Discourses,  published  after  his  decease. 
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of  good  or  evil  angels,  who,  as  we  occasionally  find  in  Scripture,  and  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  case  of  Samuel,  before  the  Witch  of  Endor,  were  allowed  to 
assume  the  resemblance  of  the  deceased. 

But,  though  this  hypothesis  be  constructed  on  a  species  of  spiritual  agency 
which  we  know  to  have  existed,  yet  are  the  instances  for  which  it  is  adopted  by 
these  writers  much  too  trivial  and  frequent  to  secure  to  their  solution  a  rational 
assent;  nor  is  the  presence  of  these  superior  intelligences,  as  objects  of  sight,  at 
all  necessary  to  account  for  the  phenomena  in  question. 

For  it  is  obvious,  that  if  relying,  with  Bishop  Horsley,  on  the  evidence  of 
sacred  history,  we  believe  that  the  Deity  oftentimes  acts  mediately,  through  his 
agents,  on  the  human  sensory,  as  a  part  of  the  material  universe,  thereby  pro- 
ducing diseases  and  morbid  impressions,  the  same  eflfects  will  result.  Not  that 
we  conceive  matter  can,  in  any  degree,  modify  the  thinking  principle  itself,  but 
its  organisation  being  the  sole  medium  through  which  the  intellect  communicates 
with  the  external  world,  it  is  evident  that  any  derangement  of  the  structure  of  the 
brain  must  render  the  perceptions  of  the  mind,  as  to  material  existences,  imper- 
fect, false,  and  illusory. 

It  is  remarkable  that  a  doctrine  similar  to  this  was  produced  in  the  last  century 
to  account  for  the  spectral  appearances  of  second  sight,  by  a  Scotchman  too, 
himself  an  Islander,  who  has  furnished  us  with  an  ample  collection  of  instances 
of  this  singular  visitation ;  *  this  gentleman  contending,  that  these  prophetic 
scenes  are  exhibited  not  to  the  sight,  but  merely  to  the  imagination.  He  adds, 
with  great  sagacity, 

'*  As  these  Representations  or  waking  Dreams,  according  to  the  best  Enquiry  I  could  mal(c, 
are  communicated  (unless  it  be  seldom)  but  to  one  Person  at  once,  though  there  should  be  several 
Persons,  and  even  some  Seers  in  Company,  those  Representations  seem  raiher  communicated 
to  the  Imagination  (as  said  is)  than  the  Organ  of  Sight;  seeing  it  is  impossible,  iTmade  always 
to  the  latter,  but  all  Persons  directing  their  sight  the  same  Way;  having  their  Faculty  or  Sight 
alilie  perfect  and  equally  disposed,  must  see  it  in  common."  f 

We  must  refer,  however,  to  the  present  day  for  demonstration,  founded  on  * 
actual  experience,  that  the  appearance  of  ghosts  and  apparitions  is,  in  every  in- 
stance, the  immediate  effect  of  certain  partial  but  morbid  alTections  of  the  brain ; 
yet,  it  must  be  remarked,  that  the  ingenious  physiologists  who  have  proved  this 
curious  fact,  entirely  confine  themselves,  and  perhaps  very  justly,  to  physical 
phenomena,  professedly  discarding  the  consideration  of  any  higher  efficiency  in 
the  series  of  causation  than  what  appears  as  the  result  of  diseased  organisation ; 
so  that  their  discovery,  though  completely  overturning  the  common  superstition 
as  to  the  return  of  the  departed  spirit,  or  the  visible  interference  of  angelic  agency, 
is  yet  very  reconcileable  with  the  pneumatology  of  Bishop  Horsley. 

In  1805,  Dr.  Alderson  of  Hull  read  to  the  Literary  Society  of  that  place,  and 
published  in  1811,  an  Essay  on  Apparitions,  the  object  of  which  is  to  prove  that 
the  immediate  cause  of  these  spectral  visitations  **  lies,  not  in  the  perturbed  spirits 
of  the  departed,  but  in  the  diseased  organisation  of  the  living.'*  For  this  purpose 
he  relates  several  cases  of  this  hallucination  which  fell  under  his  own  observation 
and  treatment,  and  which,  as  distinguished  from  partial  insanity,  from  delirium, 
somnabulism,  and  reverie,  were  completely  removed  by  medical  means. 

In  1813,  Dr.  Ferriar  of  Manchester  published,  on  a  more  extended  scale,  "An 
Essay  towards  a  Theory  of  Apparitions;"  whose  aim  and  result  are  precisely 
similar  to  the  anterior  production  of  Dr.  Alderson ;  both  admitting  the  reality  and 
universality  of  spectral  impressions,  and  both  attributing  them  to  partial  affections 
of  the  brain,  independent  of  any  sensible  external  agency;  it  is  also  remarkable 
that  both  have  applied  their  speculations  and  experience  in  illustration  of  the 

*  ^A  Treatise  on  the  Second  Sight,  Dreams,  Apparitioos,  &c.     By  Thcophifus  Insuloaus. '^    Bvo, 
Edinb.  1763 
t  Reprint  of  1815,  annexed  to  Kirii's  "  Secret  Commonwralth,''  p.  74. 
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character  of  Uamlet,  a  circumaUnee  which  baa,  in  a  great  moaaure,  led  to  tliese 
general  observations  on  the  progress  of  qiinlon  as  to  the  nature  of  amwritional 
visitation. 

Tho  state  of  mind  which  Shakspeare  exhibits  to  us  in  Hamlet,  as  the  conse- 
quence of  conflicting  passions  and  events,  operating  on  a  frame  of  acute  aensibiiity, 
Dr.  Ferriar  has  lerniisd  latent  lunacy. 

'<  The  tabjecl  of  latent  Imiacf /*  be  remarfci,  « ii  ao  antouehed  fleld»  which  wodd  aflwd  the 
richest  harvest  to  a  skllfal  and  dlUgent  observer.  Cervantes  has  Inunortallnd  hliiii«ir»  by  dis- 
playlng  the  effect  of  one  bad  species  of  eooposttlon  on  the  hero  of  his  satire,  and  Bnller  has 
delineated  the  evils  of  epidemic,  rellgioas,  and  poUUcal  flrenir;  bni  It  reoMhis  as  a  task  for  some 
delicate  pencil,  to  trace  the  miseries  Introdneed  Into  private  CunUles,  by  a  sUte  of  mtaid,  wbkh 

*  sees  more  devils  Uut  vast  bell  can  bold/  andirbkh  n^aSMs  noproofofderangenuiit,  snlDclent 
to  Justify  the  seclusion  of  the  nnbappy  Invalid. 

'*  This  is  a  species  of  distress,  on  which  no  novelist  has  ever  tondied,  Uioagb  II  Is  nnlbrtnnalely 
IncfCMing  in  real  life ;  Uiough  It  may  be  sisoclaHil  ^itb  worth,  with  ^ilus,  and  with  the  most 
specious  demonstraUons  (for  a  while)  of  general  teellence. 

'*  Addison  has  thrown  oat  a  lew  hInU  on  this  snl^ect  hi  one  of  the  SpecUton ;  ItcooldnQt 
escape  so  critical  an  observer  of  human  Infirmities;  and  I  have  always  supposed,  thai  If  the 
character  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  had  been  left  nntoocbed  by  Steele,  U  woald  have  eshibited 
some  interesUng  traits  oftbis  nature.  As  It  now  appeait,  we  see  nothing  more  than  oecasioDal 
absence  of  mind ;  and  the  peculiarities  of  an  homovlsl,  contracted  by  retlremeni,  and  by  the 
obsequiousness  of  his  depemlants. 

**  It  has  often  occurred  to  me,  that  Sbakipeare's  character  of  Hamlet  can  only  he  nndentood 
on  Uiis  principle.  He  feigns  madness,  for  political  purposes,  while  the  poet  means  to  represent 
bis  oodenUnding  as  really  (and  unconsciously  to  hhnself)  unhinged  by  the  crnel  drcumsUnces 
in  which  he  is  placed.  The  horror  of  the  commnnlcaUon  made  by  bis  fothei^s  spectre :  the  ne- 
cessity of  belying  his  attachment  loan  innocent  and  deserving  oliject;  ihecertaln^  of  his  mother's 
gnllt ;  and  the  supernatural  Impulse  by  which  he  Is  goaded  to  an  act  of  assassination,  ahhorreDt 
to  his  nature,  are  causes  sufficient  to  overwhelm  and  distract  a  mind  prevlonaly  disposed  to 

*  weakness  and  to  melancholy,'  and  originally  fbli  of  tenderness  and  natural  affection.  By  refer- 
ring to  the  booli,  it  will  be  seen,  that  his  real  insanity  is  only  developed  after  the  mock  play. 
Then,  in  place  of  a  systematic  conduct,  conducive  to  his  purposes,  he  becomes  irresolute,  inconse- 
quent, and  the  plot  appears  to  stand  unaccounlably  still.  Instead  of  striking  at  his  object,  he 
resigns  himself  to  the  current  of  events,  and  sinks  at  length,  ignobly,  under  the  stream."  * 

'  Dr.  Alderson,  alluding  to  the  common  but  cogent  argument  against  a  belief  iu 
Ghosts,  '*  that  only  one  man  at  a  time  ever  savr  a  ghost,  therefore,  the  probability 
is,  that  there  never  was  such  a  thing,*'  adds,  in  reference  to  the  character  of 
Hamlet,  and  to  Shakspeare*s  management  of  his  supernatural  machinery,  the 
i'ollowing  observations:  — 

*  Rssay  on  the  Theory  of  ApparitiooB,  p.  Ill — 116.— ThefbUowiojS  Tery  r4iriout  instanee  of  a  ttrikim 
rouewal  of  terrific  iinpretsioiui,  is  giYen  by  the  Doctor  in  this  eotertaininR little  work:  it  was  oonniuiicatc<l 
to  him,  he  tells  us,  by  the  Kentleman  who  underwent  the  deception :— ^'He  was  benishted,  while  travellin;; 
mluuc,  iu  a  remote  part  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  was  compelled  to  ask  sbdter  fior  the  erenbga' 
a  small  lonely  hut.  When  he  wav  to  be  conducted  to  his  bed-room,  the  landlady  obsenred,  with  mystcriou> 
reluctance,  that  he  would  find  the  window  Tery  insecure.  On  examination,  part  of  the  wall  appeared  !» 
have  been  broken  down,  to  enlaij^e  the  opening.  After  some  enquiry,  he  was  told,  that  a  pedlar,  who 
had  lodged  in  the  room  a  short  time  before,  hM  committed  suicide,  and  was  found  h^^ginf  l>ehind  the 
door,  iu  the  morning.  According  to  the  superstition  of  the  country,  it  was  deemed  impro|ier  to  reaioto 
the  body  through  the  door  of  the  house;  and  to  conyey  it  through  die  window  was  impossible,  without 
removing  part  of  the  wall.  Some  hints  were  dropped,  that  the  room  had  been  subsequently  haunted  by 
the  poor  niau's  spirit. 

^  My  friend  laid  his  arms,  properl  v  prepared  against  instrusioo  of  any  kind,  by  the  bedside,  and  retinni 
to  rest,  not  without  some  degree  of  apprehension.  He  was  visited,  in  a  dream,  by  a  frightful  apparition, 
and  awaking  iu  agony,  found  himself  sitting  up  in  bed,  with  a  pistol  grasped  in  his  right  hand.  On  castiu^' 
a  fearful  glance  round  the  room,  he  discovered,  by  the  moon-hght.  a  corpse,  dressed  in  a  shroud,  reanni 
erect,  agaiiut  the  wall,  close  by  the  window.  With  much  difiiculty,  he  summoned  up  rcHM)lution  t* 
approach  the  dismal  object,  the  features  of  which,  and  tho  minutest  parts  of  its  funeral  apparel,  he  per 
ceived  distinctly,  lie  iMissed  one  baud  over  it ;  felt  nothing ;  and  staggered  back  to  the  bed.  Aft<^r  a  Vuu 
interval,  and  much  reanouing  with  liiniMelf,  he  renewed  hiK  investigation,  and  at  length  discovered  tHnt 
the  object  of  his  terror  waw  produced  by  the  moou-beams,  forming  a  long,  bright  image,  through  the  brokr. 
wuidow,  on  which  his  fancy,  impressed  by  his  dream,  had  pictured,  with  mischievous  accuracy,  tli 
liiieameuU  of  a  body  prepared  for  iiitermcut.  Powerful  associations  of  terror,  in  this  iustance,  had  ciciu-  i 
tlic  recollected  imugcii  with  uucommou  force  and  iflecl.*'    P.  34—28. 
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'*  From  what  1  have  related,  it  will  be  seen  why  it  should  happen,  that  only  one  at  a  time  ever 
could  see  a  ghost;  and  here  we  may  lament,  that  our  celebrated  poet,  whose  knowledge  of  nature 
is  every  Englishman's  boast,  had  not  known  such  cases,  and  their  causes  as  those  I  have  related  ; 
he  would  not  then,  perhaps,  have  made  his  ghosla  visible  and  audible  on  the  stage.  Every 
expression,  every  look  in  Macbeth  and  Hamlet,  Is  perfectly  natural  and  consistent  with  men  so 
agitated,  and  quite  sufficient  to  convince  ut  of  what  they  suffer,  see,  and  hear  ;  but  it  must  be 
evident,  that  the  disease  being  confined  solely  to  the  individual,  such  objects  must  be  teen  and 
heard  only  by  the  individual.  That  men  so  circumstanced  as  Macbeth  or  Hamlet,  Brutus  and 
Dion,  should  see  phantoms  and  hold  converse  with  them,  appears  to  me  perfectly  natural;  and, 
though  the  cases  1  have  now  related  owe  their  origin  entirely  to  a  disordered  state  of  bodily  organs, 
as  may  be  evidently  inferred  by  the  history  of  their  rise,  and  the  result  of  their  cure,  yet,  with 
the  knowledge  we  have  of  the  effects  of  mind  on  the  body,  we  may  be  fairly  led  to  conclude,  thai 
great  menial  anilely,  inordinate  ambition,  and  guilt  may  produce  similar  effects.*'  * 

If  Shakspeare,  more  philosopher  than  poet,  had  pursued  the  plan  which  Dr. 
Alderson  has  recommended,  he  would  have  injured  his  tragedy,  and  wrecked  his 
popularity.  We  could  have  spared,  indeed,  any  ocular  demonstration  of  the  mute 
and  blood-boultercd  ghost  of  Banquo  in  Macbeth,  but  had  the  ghost  in  Hamlet 
been  invisible  and  inaudible,  we  should  have  lost  the  noblest  scene  of  grateful  ter- 
ror which  genius  has  ever  created. 

Nor  was  it  ignorance  on  the  part  of  Shakspeare  which  gave  birth  to  the  visibi- 
lity of  this  awful  spectre,  for  he  has  told  us,  in  another  place,  that 

^  Such  shadows  are  the  weak  brain's  forgeries,**  f 

and,  even  in  the  very  play  under  consideration,  he  calls  them ''  the  very  coinage 
of  the  brain,"  and  adds, — 

"  This  bodiless  creation  ecstasy 
Is  very  cunning  in ; " 

but  he  well  knew,  that  as  a  dramatic  poet,  in  a  superstitious  age,  it  was  requisite, 
in  order  to  produce  a  strong  and  general  impression,  to  adopt  the  popular  creed, 
the  superstition  relative  to  his  subject ;  and,  as  Mrs.  Montagu  has  justly  observed, 
''  the  poet  who  does  so,  understands  his  business  much  better  than  the  critic, 
who,  in  judging  of  that  work,  refuses  it  his  attention.  —  Thus  every  operation 
that  develops  the  attributes,  which  vulgar  opinion,  or  the  nurse*s  legend,  have 
taught  us  to  ascribe  to  ^such  a  preternatural  Being,'  will  augment  our  pleasure  ; 
whether  we  give  the  reins  to  our  imagination,  and,  as  spectators,  willingly  yield 
ourselves  up  to  pleasing  delusion,  or,  as  *•  judicious*  Critics,  examine  the  merit  of 
the  composition." :|: 

That  an  undoubting  belief  in  the  actual  appearance  of  ghosts  and  apparitions 
was  general  in  Shakspeare's  time,  has  been  the  assertion  of  all  who  have  alluded 
to  the  subject,  either  as  contemporary  or  subsequent  historians.  Addison,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  speaking  of  the  credallties  of  the  two 
preceding  centuries,  observes,  thaf  our  Forefathers  looked  upon  Nature  with 
reverence  and  horror — that  they  loved  to  astonish  themselves  with  the  appre- 
hensions of  witchcraft,  prodigies,  charms,  and  enchantments. — There  was  not  a 
village  in  England  that  had  not  a  ghost  in  it — the  churchyards  were  all  haunted — 
every  common  had  a  circle  of  fairies  belonging  to  it — and  there  was  scarce  a 
shepherd  to  be  met  with  who  had  not  seen  a  spirit  ;"§  and  Bourne,  who  wrote 
about  the  same  period,  and  expressly  on  the  subject  of  vulgar  superstitions,  tells 
us  that  formerly  '^hobgoblins  and  sprights  were  in  every  city,  and  town,  and 
village,  by  every  water,  and  in  every  wood. — If  a  house  was  seated  on  some 
melancholy  place,  or  built  in  some  old  romantic  manner ;  or  if  any  particular 

*  KsKny  (Ml  Anparliious,  aunexed  to  the  fpurth  edition  of  his  Essay  ou  the  Rhus  Toxicodendron, 
I.  68,  (:9 
i-   ffii;»e  of  Luitreco, 

\  b]s-my  ou  thu  Writin;;s  and  Gcaius  of  i^bakspearc.   8vo,   5l'i  edit.  p.   IGi,  165. 
V)  SpciMator,  No.  419. 
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accident  had  happened  in  it,  such  as  murder,  sudden  death,  or  the  like,  to  be  sure 
that  house  had  a  mark  set  on  it,  and  was  anerwards  esteemed  the  habitation  of 
a  ghost.— Stories  of  this  kind  are  infinite,  and  there  are  few  Tillages  which  have 
not  either  had  such  an  house  in  it,  or  near  it."  * 

Such,  then,  being  the  superstitious  character  of  the  poet's  times  it  was  with 
great  judgment  that  he  seized  the  particulars  best  adapted  to  hit  purpose,  moulding 
them  with  a  skill  so  perfect,  as  to  render  the  eflbct  awfiil  beyond  all  former  pre- 
cedent. A  slight  attention  to  the  circumstances  which  accompany  Uie  first 
appearances  of  the  spectre  to  Horatio  and  to  Hamlet,  will  place  this  in  a  strik- 
ing point  of  view. 

Tne  solemnity  with  which  this  Royal  phantom  is  Introduced  is  beyond  mea- 
sure impressive :  Bernardo  is  about  to  repeat  to  the  incredulous  Horatio  what  had 
occurred  on  the  last  apparition  of  the  deceased  monarch  to  Marcellus  and  him- 
self, and  thus  commences  his  narrative: — 

*'  Lut  night  of  aU, 
When  yoa  stne  ttar,  that**  weatward  Drom  the  pole, 
Had  made  hia  course  to  iUnaie  that  part  of  heafen 
Where  now  it  hums,  Marcdlaa,  and  aiyielf, 
The  bell  then  beating  one  :'*-^— 

This  note  of  time,  the  traditionary  hour  for  the  appearance  of  a  ghost,  and, 
above  all,  the  mysterious  connection  between  the  course  of  the  star,  and  the  visi- 
tation of  the  spirit,  usher  in  the  ^*  dreaded  sight*'  with  an  influence  which  makes 
the  blood  run  chill. 

A  similar  correspondence  between  a  natural  phenomenon  in  the  heavens,  and 
the  agency  of  a  disembodied  spirit,  occurs,  with  an  effect  which  has  been  much 
admired,  in  a  poem  by  Lord  Byron,  where  the  shade  of  Francesca,  addressing 
her  apostate  lover,  and  directing  his  attention  to  the  orb  of  night,  exclaims, — 

**  There  is  a  light  dond  by  the  moon— 
Tifl  passing,  and  tvill  pass  f\ill  soon-— 
If,  by  the  time  its  vapoury  sail 
Hatli  ceased  her  shaded  orb  to  Tell, 
Thy  heart  within  thee  is  not  changed. 
Then  God  and  man  are  both  avenged; 
Dark  will  thy  doom  be,  darker  still 
Thine  immortality  of  ill."! 

The  adjuration  and  interrogation  of  the  ghost  by  Hor<itio  and  Hamlet,  are  con- 
ducted in  conformity  to  the  ceremonies  of  papal  superstition;  for  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  in  many  things  relative  to  religious  observances,  or  to  the  preter- 
natural as  connected  with  religion,  Shakspeare  has  shown  such  a  marked  pre- 
dilection for  the  imposing  exterior,  and  comprehensive  creed  of  the  Roman 
church,  as  to  lead  some  of  his  biographers  to  suppose  that  he  was  himself  a  Ro- 
man Catholic.  The  adoption,  however,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  poetical  nature 
of  the  materials  which  the  doctrines  of  Rome  supply,  and  more  particularly  to  the 
food  for  imagination  which  the  supposition  of  an  intermediate  state,  in  which  the 
souls  of  the  departed  are  still  connected  with,  and  influenced  by,  the  conduct  of 
man,  must  necessarily  create. 

Such  a  system,  it  is  evident,  would  very  readily  admit  of  some  of  the  oldest  and 
most  prevalent  superstitions  of  the  heathen  world,  and  would  give  fresh  credibi- 
lity to  the  re-appearance  of  the  dead,  in  order  to  reveal  and  to  punish  some  hor- 
rible murder,  to  right  the  oppressed  orphan  and  the  widow,  to  enjoin  the  sepul- 
ture of  the  mangled  corse,  to  discover  concealed  and  ill-gotten  treasure,  to  claim 
the  aid  of  prayer  and  intercession,  to  announce  the  fate  of  kingdoms,  etc.  elf. 
Thus  Horatio,  addressing  the  Spectre,  alludes  to  some  of  these  as  the  probable 
causes  of  the  dreadful  visitation  which  appals  him  : — 

,    *  Bonrne  8  Antiquiliofl  of  the  Common  People,  17i5,  edition  opud  Brand,  p.  119,  122, 131 
•f  The  Siege  of  Corinth. 
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**  Stay,  illusion! 
If  ihon  hast  any  nound,  or  ote  of  ▼oice,»  &c.  Act  i.  sc.  1 . 

With  a  still  higher  degree  of  anxiety,  curiosity,  and  terror,  does  Hamlet,  as 
might  naturally  be  expected,  invoke  the  spirit  of  his  father;  his  address  being 
liiTought  up  to  the  highest  tone  of  amazement  and  emotion,  and  clothed  with  the 
most  vigorous  expression  of  poetry  :— 

"  Angels  and  ministers  of  pace  defend  us ! 
Be  thou  a  spirit  of  health,  or  goblin  damnM,**  &c.         Act  i.  sc.  4. 

The  doubts  and  queries  of  this  most  impressive  speech  are  similar  to  those 
which  are  allowed  to  be  entertained,  and  directed  to  be  put,  by  contemporary 
writers  on  the  subject  of  apparitions.  Thus  the  English  Lavaterus  enjoins  the 
person  so  visited  to  charge  the  spirit  to  *'  declare  and  open  what  he  is — who  he 
is,  why  he  is  come,  and  what  he  desireth;"  saying, — **  Thou  Spirite,  we  beseech 
thee  by  Christ  Jesus,  tell  us  what  thou  art;"  and  he  then  orders  him  to  enquire, 
**  What  man's  soul  he  is?  for  what  cause  he  is  come,  and  what  he  doth  desire? 
Whether  he  require  any  ayde  by  prayers  and  suffrages?  Whether  by  massing  or 
almes-giving  he  may  be  released?"  etc.,  etc.* 

In  pursuance  of  the  same  judicious  plan  of  adopting  the  popular  conceptions, 
and  giving  them  dignity  and  effect,  by  that  philosophy  of  the  supernatural  which 
has  been  remarked  as  so  peculiarly  the  gift  of  Shakspeare,f  we  find  him  employ- 
ing, in  these  scenes  of  super-human  interference,  the  traditional  notions  of  his  age, 
relative  to  the  influence  of  approaching  light  on  departed  spirits,  as  intimated  by 
the  crowing  of  the  cock,  and  the  fading  lustre  of  the  glow-worm.  One  of  the  pas- 
sages which  have  so  admirably  immortalized  these  superstitions,  contains  also 
another  not  less  striking,  concerning  the  supposed  sanctity  and  protecting  power 
of  the  nights  immediately  previous  to  Christmas-Day.  On  the  sudden  departure 
of  the  Spirit,  Bernardo  remarks, — 

"  It  was  about  to  speak,  when  the  cock  crew. 
Hvr.    And  then  it  started  like  a  guilty  thing 
Upon  a  fear(\il  summons.    1  hare  heard,"  Sz.c.  Act  i.  sc.  1. 


Fare  thee  well  at  once!" 


exclaims  the  apparition  on  retiring  from  the  presence  of  his  son, 

^  The  glow-worm  shows  the  matins  to  be  near, 
And  'gins  to  pale  his  uneffectual  fire."  Act  i.  sc.  5. 

This  idea  of  spirits  flying  the  approach  of  morning,  appears  from  the  hymn  of 
•*  Prudentius,"  quoted  by  Bourne,  to  have  been  entertained  by  the  Christian  world 
as  early  as  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  century ;:}:  but  a  passage  still  more 
closely  allied  to  the  lines  in  Shakspeare,  has  been  adduced  by  Mr.  Douce,  from  a 
hymn  composed  by  Saint  Ambrose,  and  formerly  used  in  the  Salisbury  service. — 
^'  It  so  much  resembles,"  he  observes,  '^  Horatio's  speech,  that  one  might  almost 
suppose  Shakspeare  had  seen  them  : — 

"  Preco  diet  jam  »<niat^ 
Noctis  profunda  pervigil ; 
Nocturna  lux  Tiantibus, 
A  nocte  noctem  segregans. 

*  ""Of  ghostes  and  spirites  walking  by  nyght,"  Parte  the  Seconde,  p.  106.  107.  4to.  B.  L.  XbTH. 
From  the  chapter  entitled,  **  The  Papistes  doctrine  touching  the  aoules  of  dead  men,  and  the  appearing  of 
them. " 

-f  Madame  De  Stael  observes,  ^  there  is  always  something  philosophical  in  the  supernatural  employed 
by  Shakttpeare."    I'he  Influence  of  Literature  on  Society,  Yol.  i.  p.  S97. 

X  Aotiquitates  Vulgares  apud  Brand,  p.  6S. — It  has  been  observed  by  Mr.  Steeyens,  that  **  this  is  a  Tery 
ancieut  superstition.  Philostratus,  giving  an  account  of  the  anperition  of  Achilles'  shade  to  Apnllonius 
'Vyancus,  says  that  it  vanished  with  a  little  glimmer  as  soon  as  tne  cock  crowed.  "    Vit.  Apol.  iv.  16. 
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Hoc  eseiUiUu  iMmf^% 
Mnii  polmm  emNgma; 
HocomnU  trrormm  ekanu 
Viam  meeeudi  tkstrit. 
Galio  camamU  tp99  rtdU^  ^e.**  * 

'*  The  epithets  citravagant  and  erring/*  he  adds,  '^  are  highly  poetical  and  ap- 
propriate, and  seem  to  prove  that  Shakspeare  was  not  altogether  Ignorant  of  the 
Latin  language/' 

With  what  awful  and  mysterious  grandeur  has  he  invested  the  Popish  doctrine 
of  purgatory !  a  doctrine  certainly  well  calculated  for  poetical  purposes,  and  of 
which  tlie  particulars  must  have  been  familiar  to  him,  through  the  writings  of  hS^ 
contemporaries.  Thus  the  English  Lavatems,  detailing  the  opinions  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  on  this  subject,  tells  us,  that 

**  Porgstorie  b  alio  under  the  earth  as  Hell  to.  Some  say  that  Hdl  and  Purgatorle  are  both 
one  place,  albeit  the  paines  be  diven  according  to  the  deserU  of  fooles.  Furthermore  they  say, 
that  under  the  earth  there  arc  more  placet  of  puntohmeot  in  which  the  loulei  of  the  dead  may  be 
purged.  For  they  uy,  that  thto  or  that  loule  hath  ben  toene  In  thii  or  that  mountaine,  flood,  or 
valley,  where  It  hath  commlUed  the  offence :  that  there  are  parUcnler  Purgatories  aislgned  uoio 
them  for  tome  ipecial  caote,  before  the  day  of  Judgement,  aOer  which  lime  all  maner  of  Pnrga- 
torlet,  at  weU  geueral  at  parUculer  thai  ceate.  Some  of  them  My,  that  the  palne  of  Porgatorie  is 
al  one  with  the  puntohmeot  of  Hell,  aod  that  they  dlABr  only  In  thto,  that  the  one  hath  an  eode,  the 
olhernoende:  and  that  It  to  Car  more  eatle  to  endure  all  the  paynet  of  thto  worlde,  which  al  men 
tince  Adam't  time  have  tottdned,  even  nolo  the  day  of  the  tott  Judgement,  than  lo  bear  one 
dayet  tpace  the  leatt  of  thote  two  punlthmentt.  Farther  they  holde  that  oor  fire.  If  ii  be  coan- 
pared  with  the  fire  of  Purgatorle,  doth  retemble  only  a  paloted  fire."  t 

From  this  temporary  place  of  torment,  he  informs  us,  that, 

*'  By  Oodt  licence  and  dtopentation,  certaine,  yea  before  the  day  of  Judgement,  are  permltled 
to  come  out,  and  ttiat  not  for  ever,  but  only  for  a  teaton,  for  the  inttrocting  and  terrifying  of  the 
lyTlng:" — and  again  : — "  Many  timet  In  the  nyght  teaton,  there  havebeene  certaloe  tpirils 

hearde  toddy  going who  being  atked  what  they  were,  have  made  auntwere  that  they  were 

the  soulet  of  this  or  that  man,  and  that  they  nowe  endure  estreame  tormentes.  If  by  chauoce 
any  man  did  aske  of  Ihem,  by  what  roeanet  they  might  be  delivered  out  of  thoee  tortures,  ibey 
have  answered,  that  in  case  a  certaine  numbre  of  Masses  were  sung  for  them,  or  Pilgrimages 
vowed  to  some  Sainles,  or  some  other  such  like  dcedet  doone  for  their  take,  that  then  surely 
they  sboulde  be  delivered,'*  % 

Never  was  the  art  of  the  poet  more  discoverable,  than  in  the  use  which  has 
been  made  of  this  doctrine  in  the  play  before  us,  and  more  particularly  in  the  fol- 
lowing narrative,  which  instantly  seizes  on  the  mind,  and  fills  it  with  that  inde- 
finite kind  of  terror  that  leads  to  the  most  horrid  imaginings : — 

'*  Gkott,  My  hour  is  almost  come, 

When  I  to  sulphurous  and  tormenting  flames, 
Must  render  up  myself."  &c.  Act  i.  sc.  5. 

In  this  hazardous  experiment,  of  placing  before  our  eyes  a  spirit  from  the  world 
of  departed  souls,  no  one  has  approached,  by  many  degrees,  the  excellence  of  our 
l)oet.  The  shade  of  Darius,  in  the  Persians  of  ^schylus,  has  been  satisfactorily 
shown,  by  a  critic  of  great  ability,  to  be  far  inferior ;  §  nor  can  the  ghosts  of  Ossian, 
who  is  justly  admired  for  delineations  of  this  kind,  be  brought  into  competition  with 
the  Danish  spectre;  neither  the  Grecian,  nor  the  Celtic  mythology,  indeed, 
aflbrding  materials  equal,  in  point  of  impression,  to  those  which  existed  for  (he 
English  bard.  We  may  also  venture  to  afiirm,  that  the  management  of  Shak- 
speare, in  the  disposition  of  his  materials,  from  the  first  shock  which  the  sentineLs 
receive,  to  that  which  Hamlet  sustains  in  the  closet  of  his  mother,  is  perfectly 

*  ^  Sec  Expositio  hymnornm  secundum  unum  Snnim,  nr.  by  R.  Pyoson,  n.  d.,  4to.  f  >1.  %ij.  h.** 
i*  /*  Of  ghoMtoM  and  spirilvM  walking  by  nyght,"  1672.  TIil*  Noootide  iwrtt;.  chap.  ii.  p.  IOC). 
\  The  HiHsoiidu  parte,  chap.  ii.  p.  104  ;  and  The  first  parte,  chap.  xt.  p.  72. 
§  Sec  Montagu  ou  the  Preternatural  Beings  of  HhakKpearc,  in  her  Kiway.. 
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unrivalled,  and,  more  than  any  other,  calculated  to  excite  the  highest  degree  of 
interest,  pity,  and  terror. 

It  is  likewise  no  small  proof  of  judgment  in  our  poet,  that  he  has  only  once 
attempted  to  unveil,  in  this  direct  manner,  the  awful  destiny  of  the  dead,  and  to 
embody,  as  it  were,  at  full  length,  a  missionary  from  the  grave ;  for  the  ghost  of 
Banquo,  and  the  ^spectral  appearances  in  Julius  Caesar  and  Richard  the  Third, 
are  slight  and  powerless  sketches,  when  compared  with  the  tremendous  visitation 
in  Hamlet,  beyond  which  no  human  imagination  can  ever  hope  to  pass/ 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Observations  on  King  John  ;  on  AlVa  Well  ikat  J^da  Well;  on  King  Henry  the  Fifth;  on  Muck 
Ado  about  Nothing;  on  As  You  Like  It;  on  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor;  on  Troilua  and  Cressida  ; 
on  Henry  the  EUghth ;  on  Timon  of  Athens;  on  Measure  for  Measure  ;  on  King  Lear ;  on  Cym- 
heline;  on  AfaeieM—- Dissertation  on  the  Popular  Belief  in  Witchcraft  during  the  Ageof  Shak- 
speare,  and  on  his  Management  or  this  Superstition  in  the  Tragedy  of  Macbeth, 

We  are  well  aware,  that,  to  many  of  our  readers,  the  chronological  discussion 
incident  to  a  new  arrangement,  will  be  lamented  as  tedious  and  uninteresting; 
the  more  so,  as  nothing  absolutely  certain  can  be  expected  as  the  result.  That 
this  part  of  our  subject,  therefore,  may  be  as  compressed  as  possible,  we  shall,  in 
future,  be  very  brief  in  offering  a  determination  between  the  decisions  of  the  two 
previous  chronologers,  reserving  a  somewhat  larger  space  for  the  few  instances 
in  which  it  maybe  thought  necessary  to  deviate  from  both. 

Of  the  plays  enumerated  by  Meres,  in  September,  1598,  only  two  remain  to  be 
noticed  in  this  portion  of  our  work,  namely,  King  John  and  Love's  Labour's 
Wonne: — 

16.  Ring  John:  1598.  Mr.  Chalmers  having  detected  some  allusions  in  this 
play  to  the  events  of  1597,  in  addition  to  those  which  Mr.  Malone  had  accurately 
referred  to  the  preceding  year,  it  becomes  necessary,  with  the  former  of  these 
gentlemen,  to  assign  its  production  to  the  spring  of  1598. 

If  King  John,  as  a  whole,  be  not  entitled  to  class  among  the  very  first  rate 
compositions  of  our  author,  it  can  yet  exhibit  some  scenes  of  superlative  beauty 
and  effect,  and  two  characters  supported  with  unfailing  energy  and  consistency. 

The  bastard  Faulconbridge,  though  not  perhaps  a  very  amiable  personage,  being 
somewhat  too  interested  and  wordly-minded  in  his  conduct  to  excite  much  of  our 
esteem,  has,  notwithstanding,  so  large  a  portion  of  the  very  spirit  of  Plantagenet 
in  him,  so  much  heroism,  gaiety,  and  fire  in  his  constitution,  and,  in  spite  of  his 
vowed  accommodation  to  the  times,  such  an  open  and  undaunted  turn  of  mind,  that 
we  cannot  refuse  him  our  admiration,  nor,  on  account  of  his  fidelity  to  John, 
however  ill-deserved,  our  occasional  sympathy  and  attachment.  The  alacrity 
and  intrepidity  of  bis  daring  spirit  are  nobly  supported  to  the  very  last,  *where  we 
find  him  exerting  every  nerve  to  rouse  and  animate  the  conscience-stricken  soul 
of  the  tyrant. 

In  the  person  of  Lady  Constance,  Maternal  Grief,  the  most  interesting  passion 
of  the  play,  is  developed  in  all  its  strength ;  the  picture  penetrates  to  the  inmost 
heart,  and  seared  must  those  feelings  be,  which  can  withstand  so  powerful  an 
appeal ;  for  all  the  emotions  of  the  fondest  affection,  and  the  wildest  despair,  all 
the  rapid  transitions  of  anguish,  and  approximating  phrenzy,  are  wrought  up  info 
the  scene  with  a  truth  of  conception  which  rivals  that  of  nature  herself. 


S( 


*  It  has  been  asscrlcMl  by  Oildon,  but  upon  what  foundation  does  not  appear,  that  Shakspeare  wrote  the 
one  of  the  Cihust  in  llnmlct,  in  (he  church-yard  bordering  on  his  house  at  Stratford. 
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The  innoceiit  And  beauteous  Arthur,  rendered  douUf  tttnetfr^bj  the  ewgetucw 
of  his  disposition  and  the  severity  of  his  fate,  is  thus  described  by  Vm  doaling 
mother  :— 

*  Bttttkooartr«ir,MMl«ttkjbirlh,dewboyl 
Nature  and  fortiiae  joined  to  make tiMe mat; 
or  Nature's  gins  tluiu  iiiay*M  with  Uliea  boaau 
And  with  the  hair-blows  roaa"  Atitiil.  ac  1. 

When  he  is  captured,  therefore,  and  imprisoned  by  John,  and  consequently, 
sealed  for  destruction,  who  but  ShalLsp<^4ire  could  have  done  justice  to  the  agonis- 
i  ng  sorrows  of  the  parents  ?  Her  invocation  to  death,  and  her  address  to  Pkndulph, 
paint  maternal  despair  with  a  force  which  no  imagination  can  augment,  and  of 
which  the  tenderness  and  pathos  have  never  been  exceeded : — 

**  Death,  death :— O  amiable  loTely  death  !-^ 
Come,  grin  on  me ;  and  1  will  think  thou  tmil*M— 

Bliaery*8  lore, 

O,  come  to  mei  **  &€.  Act  iii.  ac.  4. 

Independent  of  the  scenes  which  unfold  the  striking  characters  of  Constance 
and  Faulconbridge,  there  are  two  others  in  this  play  which  may  vie  with  any 
thing  that  Shakspeare  has  produced ;  namely,  the  scene  between  John  and  Hubert, 
and  that  between  Hubert  and  Arthur.  The  former,  where  the  usurper  obscurely 
intimates  to  Hubert  his  bloody  wishes,  is  conducted  in  so  masterly  a  manner, 
that  we  behold  the  dark  and  turbulent  soul  of  John  lying  naked  before  us  in  all 
its  deformity,  and  shrinking  with  fear  even  from  the  enunciation  of  its  own  vile 
purpose;  *Mt  is  one  of  the  scenes,'*  as  Mr.  Steevens  has  well  observed,  *Mo 
which  may  be  promised  a  lasting  commendation.  Art  could  add  little  to  its  per- 
fection ;  and  time  itself  can  take  nothing  from  its  beauties.** 

The  scene  with  Hubert  and  the  executioners,  where  the  hapless  Arthur  sup- 
plicates for  mercy,  almost  lacerates  the  heart  itself;  and  is  only  rendered  support- 
able by  the  tender  and  alleviating  impression  which  the  sweet  innocence  and 
artless  eloquence  of  the  poor  child  fix  with  indelible  influence  on  the  mind.  Weil 
may  it  be  said,  in  the  language  of  our  poet,  that  he  who  can  behold  this  scene 
without  the  gushing  tribute  of  a  tear, 

^  Is  fit  Tor  treasons,  stratagema,  and  spoils ; 
Let  no  such  man  l>e  trusted.*^ 

As  for  the  character  of  John,  which,  from  iU  meanness  and  imbecility,  seems 
not  well  calculated  for  dramatic  representation,  Shaks])eare  has  contrived,  towards 
the  close  of  the  drama,  to  excite  in  his  behalf  some  degree  of  interest  and  com- 
miseration; especially  in  the  dying  scene,  where  the  fallen  monarch,  in  answer 
to  the  enquiry  of  his  son  as  to  the  state  of  his  feelings,  mournfully  exclaims, — 

Poison'd, — ill  fare ;— dead,  forsoolc,  cast  oti/* 

17.  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well:  1508.  There  does  not  appear  any 
sufficient  reason  for  altering  the  date  assigned  to  this  play  by  Mr.  Malone,  whom 
we  have,  therefore,  followed  in  preference  to  Mr.  Chalmers,  who  has  fixed  on  the 
succeeding  year;  a  decision  to  which  we  have  been  particularly  induced,  in- 
dependent of  other  circumstances,  by  the  apparent  notice  of  this  drama  by  Meres, 
under  the  title  of  Love's  Labour's  Wonnc,  an  appellation  which  very  accurately 
applies  to  this,  but  to  no  other  of  our  author's  productions  with  any  similar  d^rec 
of  pertinency.  We  have  reason,  therefore,  to  conclude,  as  nothing  has  hitherto 
been  brought  forward  to  invaliate  the  assumption,  that  Meres's  title  was  the 
original  designation  of  this  comedy,  and  was  intended  by  the  poet  as  a  counter- 
title  to  Love's  Labour's  Lost.  What  induced  him  to  dismiss  the  first,  and  to  adopt 
the  present  proverbial  appellation,  cannot  |K)sitively  be  ascertained;  but  the  pro- 
bability is,  as  Mr.  Malone  has  remarked,  that  the  alteration  was  suggested  in 
consequence  of  the  adage  itself  being  found  in  the  body  of  the  play. 
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The  noblest  character  in  this  comedy,  which,  though  founded  on  a  story 
somewhat  too  improbable,  abounds  both  ininterestand  entertainment,  is  the  good 
old  Countess  of  Rousillon.  Shakspeare  seems  to  have  drawn  this  portrait  con 
amore,  and  we  figure  to  ourselves  for  this  amiable  woman,  a  countenance  beam- 
ing with  dignity,  sweetness,  and  sensibility,  emanations  from  a  heart  which 
had  ever  responded  to  the  impulses  of  love  and  charity.  In  short,  her  maternal 
alfection  for  the  gentle  Helen,  her  piety,  sound  sense,  and  candour,  call  for  our 
warmest  reverence  and  esteem,  which  accompany  her  to  the  close  of  the  repre- 
sentation, and  follow  her  departure  with  regret.  * 

Ilelen,  the  romantic,  the  love-dejected  Helen,  must  excite  in  every  feeling  bo- 
som a  high  degree  of  sympathy;  patient  suflering  in  the  female  sex,  especially 
when  resulting  from  ill-requited  attachment,  and  united  with  modesty  and  beauty, 
cannot  but  be  an  object  of  interest  and  commiseration,  and  in  the  instance  before 
us,  these  are  admirably  blended  in 


"  a  maid  too  virtuous 


For  the  contempt  of  empire, 

but  who,  unfortunately,  has  to  struggle  against  the  prejudices  of  birth,  rank,  and 
unfeeling  pride,  in  the  very  man  who  is  the  object  of  her  idolatry,  and  who,  even 
after  the  most  sacred  of  bonds  should  have  cemented  their  destiny,  flies  with  scorn 
from  her  embraces. 

If  in  the  infancy  of  her  passion  the  error  of  indiscretion  be  attributable  to  He- 
len, how  is  it  atoned  for  by  the  most  engaging  humility,  by  the  most  bewitching 
tenderness  of  heart:  *'Be  not  oflended,*'  she  tells  her  noble  patroness, 

"  Be  not  offended ;  for  it  hurts  not  him, 
That  he  is  lo?'d  of  me :  1  follow  him  not 
By  any  token  of  presumptuous  suit ; 
Nor  would  I  have  him,  till  I  do  deserve  him  ; 
Yet  never  know  how  that  desert  should  be^- 

thus,  ludian-Iike, 

Religious  in  mine  error,  I  adore 

The  Hun,  that  looks  upon  his  worshipper. 

But  knows  of  him  no  more."  Act  i.  sc.  3. 

But  when  the  wife  of  Bertram,  with  a  resignation  and  self-dc voted ness  worthy 
of  the  highest  praise,  she  deserts  the  house  of  her  mother-in-law,  knowing  that 
whilst  she  is  sheltered  there  her  husband  will  not  return,  how  does  she,  becoming 
thus  an  unprotected  wanderer,  a  pilgrim  bare-foot  plodding  the  cold  ground  for 
him  who  has  contemned  her,  rise  to  the  tone  of  exalted  truth  and  heroism  I 

"  Poor  lord  !  ist  1 


That  chase  thee  from  thy  country,  and  expose 

Those  tender  limbs  of  thine  to  the  event 

Of  the  none-sparing  war  ?  "  &c.  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

It  was  necessary,  in  order  to  place  the  character  of  Helen  in  its  most  interest- 
ing point  of  view,  that  Bertram  should  be  represented  as  arrogant,  profligate, 
and  unfeeling;  a  coxcomb  who  to  family-consequence  hesitates  not  to  sacriflce 
all  that  is  manly,  just,  and  honourable.  The  picture  is  but  too  true  to  nature, 
and,  since  the  poet  found  such  a  delineation  essential  to  the  construction  of  his 
story,  he  has  very  properly  taken  care,  though  Bertram,  out  of  tenderness  to  the 
Countess  and  Helena,  meets  not  the  punishment  he  merits,  that  nothing  in  miti- 
gation of  his  folly  should  be  produced. 

To  the  comic  portion  of  this  drama  too  much  praise  can  scarcely  be  given ;  it 
is  singularly  rich  in  all  that  characterises  the  wit,  the  drollery,  and  the  humour 
of  Shakspeare.    The  Clown  is  the  rival  of  Touchstone  in  As  You  Like  It ;   and 

*  '*Of  all  the  characters  of  Shakspeare,  **  remarks  Mr.  Pelton,  **  none  more  resemble  his  best  female 
advocate  (Mrs.  Mootagu)  than  the  Couutess  of  Rousillon  ." — Imperftct  Hintg,  part  t.  p.  66. 
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Parollesy  in  the  power  of  exciting  laughter  and  lodicroua  enjoyment,  is  only 
condarv  to  FalstaflT. 

18.  King  Hbnet  trb  Firra:  1590.  The  chorus  at  the  commencenient  of 
the  fifth  act,  and  the  silence  of  Meres,  too  plainly  point  out  the  era  of  the  com- 
position of  this  play,  to  admit  of  any  alteration  depending  on  the  bare  aapposi- 
tion  of  subsequent  interpolation,  or  on  allusions  too  vague  and  general  to  aBbrd 
any  specific  application. 

Ifo  character  has  been  pourtrayed  more  at  length  by  our  poet  than  that  of 
Henry  the  Fifth,  for  we  trace  him  acting  a  promhent  part  through  three  plays. 
In  Henry  the  Fourth,  until  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury,  we  behold  him  in  all  the 
effervescence  of  his  madcap  revelry;  occasionally,  it  is  true,  affording  us  glimpses 
of  tbe  native  mightiness  of  his  mind,  but  first  bursting  upon  us  with  heroic 
splendour  on  that  celebrated  field.  In  every  situation,  however,  he  is  evidently 
the  darling  oOspring  of  his  bard,  whether  we  attend  him  to  the  frolic  orgies  in 
Eastcheap,  to  his  combat  with  the  never-daunted  Percy,  or,  as  in  the  play  before 
us,  to  the  immortal  plains  of  Agincourt. 

The  fire  and  animation  which  inform  the  soul  of  Henry  when  he  rushes  to  arms 
in  defence  of  his  father*s  throne,  are  supported  with  unwearied  vigour,  with  a 
blaze  which  never  (alters,  throughout  tne  whole  of  his  martial  achievements  in 
France.  Nor  has  Shakspeare  been  content  with  representing  him  merely  in  the 
light  of  a  noble  and  chivalrous  hero,  he  has  endowed  him  with  every  regal  virtue ; 
he  is  magnanimous,  eloquent,  pious,  and  sincere;  versed  in  all  tne  arts  of  go- 
vernment, policy,  and  war;  a  lover  of  his  country  and  of  his  people,  and  a 
strenuous  protector  of  their  liberties  and  rights. 

Of  the  various  instances  which  our  author  has  brought  forward  for  the  exem- 
plification of  these  virtues  and  acquirements,  it  may  be  necessary  to  notice  two 
or  three.  Thus  the  detection  of  the  treason  of  Cambridge,  Gray,  and  Scroop, 
who  had  conspired  to  assassinate  Henry  previous  to  his  embarkation,  exhibits  a 
rich  display  of  the  mental  greatnessand  emphatic  oratory  of  this  warlike  monarch. 
After  Foprobating  the  treachery  of  Cambridge  and  Gray,  he  suddenly  turns  upon 
Scroop,  who  had  been  his  bosom-friend,  with  the  following  pathetic  and  soul- 
harrowing  appeal :  — 


«*But 


What  shall  I  say  to  thee,  lord  Scroop? — 

Thou,  that  did*8t  bear  the  key  of  all  my  ooonsels,"  &c.  Act  ii.  sc.  *2. 


Nor  can  we  forbear  distinguishing  the  dismissal  of  these  traitors,  as  a  striking 
example  of  magnanimity,  and  of  justice  tempered  with  dignified  compassion  :— 

**  God  quit  you  in  his  mercy!— 
Touching  our  person,  seek  we  no  revenge; 
But  we  our  kingdom's  safety  must  so  tender,**  &c.         Act  ii.  sc.  t. 

In  the  fourth  act,  what  a  masterly  picture  of  the  cares  and  solicitudes  of  royally 
is  drawn  by  Henry  himself,  in  his  noble  soliloquy  on  the  morning  of  the  battle, 
especially  towards  the  close,  where  he  contrasts  the  gorgeous  hut  painful  ceremo- 
nies of  a  crown  with  the  profltable  labour  and  the  balmy  rest  of  the  peasant,  who 


"  from  the  rise  to  set, 


Sweats  in  the  eye  of  Phcsbus,  and  all  night 
Sleeps  in  Elysium  I " 

But  the  prayer  which  immediately  follows  is  unrivalled  for  its  power  of  impression, 
presenting  us  with  the  most  lively  idea  of  the  amiability,  piety,  and  devotional  fer- 
vour of  the  monarch :  — 

"*  0  God  of  battles !  steel  my  soldiers'  hearts ! 

Not  to-day,  O  Lord, 
(>  not  to-day,  think  not  upon  the  £iult 
My  father  made  in  compassing  the  crown  ^  &c.  Act  jv.  m;.  I . 
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01  the  picturesque  force  of  an  epithet,  there  is  not  in  the  records  of  poetry  a  moro 
remarkable  instance  than  what  is  here  produced  by  the  adoption  of  the  term 
withered^  through  which  the  scene  starts  into  existence  with  a  boldness  of  relief 
that  vies  with  the  noblest  creations  of  the  pencil. 

The  address  to  Westmoreland,  on  his  wishing  for  more  men  from  England,  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  military  eloquence,  possessing  that  high  tone  of  enthusiasm  and 
exhilaration,  so  well  calculated  to  inflame  the  daring  spirit  of  the  soldier.  It  is  in 
perfect  keeping  with  the  historical  character  of  Henry,  nor  can  we  agree  with  Dr. 
Johnson  in  thinking  that  its  reduction  '*  to  about  half  the  number  of  lines,''  would 
have  added,  either  to  its  force  or  weight  of  sentiment;  so  far,  indeed,  are  we  from 
coalescing  with  this  decision,  that  we  feel  convinced  not  a  clause  could  be  with- 
drawn without  material  injury  to  the  animation  and  eflect  of  the  whole. 

Instances  of  the  same  impressive  and  energising  powers  of  elocution,  will  be 
found  in  the  King's  exhortation  to  his  soldiers  before  the  gates  of  Harfleur 
( act  iii.  sc.  1) ;  in  his  description  of  the  horrors  attendant  on  a  city  taken  by  storm 
( act  iii.  sc.  3) ;  and  in  his  replies  to  the  Herald  Montjoy ;  all  of  which  spring  natu- 
rally from,  and  are  respectively  adapted  to,  the  circumstances  of  the  scene. 

Nor,  amid  all  the  dangers  and  unparalleled  achievements  of  the  Fifth  Henry,  do 
we  altogether  lose  sight  of  the  frank  and  easy  gaiety  which  distinguished  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  His  winning  condescension  in  sympathising  with  the  cares  and  pleasures 
of  his  soldiers,  display  the  same  kindness  and  aflability  of  temper,  the  same  love  of 
raillery  and  humour,  reminiscences,  as  it  were,  of  his  youthful  days,  and  which, 
in  his  intercourse  with  Williams  and  Fluellen,  produce  the  most  pleasing  and 
grateful  relief. 

These  touches  of  a  frolic  pencil'are  managed  with  such  art  and  address,  that  they 
derogate  nothing  from  the  dignity  of  the  monarch  and  the  conqueror;  what  may 
be  termed  the  truly  comic  portion  of  the  play,  being  carried  on  apart  from  any  im- 
mediate connection  with  the  person  of  the  sovereign. 

As  the  events  of  warfare  and  the  victories  of  Henry  form  the  sole  subjects  of  the 
serious  parts  of  this  piece,  it  was  necessary  for  the  sake  of  variety  and  dramatic 
nflect,  and  in  order  to  satisfy  the  audience  of  this  age,  that  comic  characters  and 
incidents  should  be  interspersed;  and,  though  we  are  disappointed  in  not  seeing 
Falstafl*,  according  to  the  poet's  promise,  again  on  the  scene,  we  once  more  behold 
his  associates,  Bardolph,  Pistol,  and  Hostess  Quickly,  pursuing  their  pleasant 
career  with  unfailing  eccentricity  and  humour.  The  description  of  the  death  of 
FalstafT  by  the  last  of  this  fantastic  trio,  is  executed  with  peculiar  felicity,  for 
while  it  excites  a  smile  verging  on  risibility,  it  calls  forth,  at  the  same  time,  a  sigh 
of  pity  and  regret. 

Of  the  general  conduct  of  this  play,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  interest  turns 
altogether  upon  the  circumstances  which  accompany  a  single  battle;  consequently 
the  poet  has  put  forth  all  his  strength  in  colouring  and  contrasting  the  situation  of 
the  two  armies;  and  so  admirably  has  he  succeeded  in  this  attempt,  by  opposing 
the  full  assurance  ofTictory,  on  the  part  of  the  French,  their  boastful  clamour,  and 
impatient  levity,  to  the  conscious  danger,  calm  valour,  and  self-devoted ness  of  the 
English,  that  we  wait  the  issue  of  the  combat  with  an  almost  breathless  anxiety. 

And,  in  order  that  the  heroism  of  Henry  might  not  want  any  decoration  which 
|)oetry  could  aflbrd,  the  epic  and  lyric  departments  have  been  laid  under  contribu- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  supplying  what  the  very  confined  limits  of  the  stage,  then 
in  the  infancy  of  its  mechanism,  had  no  means  of  unfolding.  A  preliminary  chorus, 
therefore,  is  attached  to  each  act,  impressing  vividly  on  the  imagination  what  couKl 
Dot  be  addressed  to  the  senses,  and  adding  to  a  subject,  in  itself  more  epic  than 
dramatic,  all  the  requisite  grandeur  and  sublimity  of  description. 

19.  Mich  Ado  about  Nothing  :  1599.  The  allusion,  in  the  opening  scene  of 
this  comedy,  to  a  circumstance  attending  the  campaign  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  in  Iro- 
Innd,  during  the  summer  of  1599,  which  was  first  noticed  by  Mr.  Chalmers,  and 
\\\\\c\\  seems  corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  Camden  and  Moryson,  has  induced 
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US  to  adopi  the  chronology  dependent  on  thii  apparent  leiarencei  the  <»ly  note  of 
time,  indeed,  which  has  hitherto  been  discovered  in  ttie  play. 

This  very  popular  production,  which  appears  to  have  originally  had  tlie  title  of 
Benedick  and  Beatrice,  and  is,  in  its  leading  incidents,  to  be  traced  to  one  of  Om 
tales  of  Bandello,  *  possesses,  both  with  respect  to  its  lable  and  characters,  a  vi- 
vacitv,  richness,  and  variety,  t<^ther  witn  a  happiness  of  combination,  which 
delight  as  much  as  they  astonish. 

The  two  plots  are  managed  with  uncommon  skill ;  the  first,  involving  flie  tem- 
porary disgrace  and  the  recognition  of  Hero,  includes  a  vast  range  of  emotions, 
and  abounds  both  in  pathos  and  humour.  The  accusation  of  the  innocent  Hero  by 
the  man  whom  she  loved,  and  at  the  very  moment  too,  when  she  was  about  to  be 
united  to  him  for  life,  excites  a  most  powerfol  impression ;  but  is  surpassed  by  the 
scene  which  restores  her  to  happiness,  where  Claudio,  supposing  himself  about  to 
be  united,  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  Leonato,  to  a  relation  of  his  ibrmer  beloved, 
and,  as  he  concludes,  deceased  mistress,  on  unvdiing  the  bride,  beholds  the 
filatures  of  her  whom  he  had  injured,  and  whom  he  had  lamented  as  no  more. 

It  is  no  small  proof  of  the  ingenuity  of  our  poet,  that  through  the  means  by 
which  the  iniquity  practised  against  Hero  is  devdoped,  we  are  famished  with  a 
fond  of  the  most  ludicrous  entertainment;  the  charge  of  Dogberry  to  the  Watch, 
and  the  arrest  and  examination  of  Conrade  and  Borachio,  throwing  all  the  muscles 
of  risibility  into  action. 

Nor  is  the  second  plot  in.any  respect  inferior  to  ttie  first ;  indeed,  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  that,  to  tne  masterly  delineations  of  Benedick  and  Beatrice,  **  the  most 
sprightly  characters  that  Shakspeare  ever  drew,'*  and  to  their  mutual  entrapment 
in  the  meshes  of  love,  a  great  part  of  the  popularity  which  has  ever  accompanied 
this  comedy,  is  in  justice  to  be  ascribed.  Fault,  however,  has  been  firand  with 
the  mode  by  which  the  reciprocal  aflection  of  these  sworn  foes  to  love  has  beeo 
secured :  **  the  second  contrivance,*'  observes  Mr.  Steevens,  **  is  less  ingenious 
than  the  first : — or,  to  speak  more  plainly,  the  same  incident  is  become  stale  by 
repetition.  I  wish  some  other  method  had  been  found  to  entrap  Beatrice,  than 
that  very  one  which  before  had  been  successfully  practised  on  Benedick ;"  an  ob- 
jection which  has  been  censured  with  some  severity  by  Schlegel,  who  justly  re- 
marks,  that  the  drollery  of  this  twice-used  artifice  **  lies  in  the  very  symmetry  of 
the  deception. "j-  It  may  be  added,  that  the  conversation  of  the  gentleman  and 
the  wit,  in  Shakspeare's  days,  may  be  pretty  well  ascertained  from  the  part  of 
Benedick  in  this  play,  and  from  that  of  Mercutio  in  Romeo  and  Juliet ;  both  pre- 
senting us,  after  some  allowance  for  a  license  of  allusion  too  broad  for  the  decorum 
of  the  present  day,  with  a  favourable  picture  of  the  accomplishments  of  polished 
society  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

20.  As  You  Like  It  :  1600.  Though  this  play,  with  the  exception  of  the  dis- 
guise and  self-discovery  of  Rosalind,  may  be  said  to  be  destitute  of  plot,  it  is  yet 
one  of  the  most  delightful  of  the  dramas  of  Shakspeare.  There  is  something  in- 
expressibly wild  and  interesting  both  in  the  characters  and  in  the  scenery ;  the 
former  disclosing  the  moral  discipline  and  the  sweets  of  adversity,  the  purest 
emotions  of  love  and  friendship,  of  gratitude  and  fidelity,  the  melancholy  of  genius, 
and  the  exhilaration  of  innocent  mirth,  as  opposed  to  the  desolating  efiects  of  ma- 
lice, envy,  and  ambition  ;  and  the  latter  unfolding,  with  the  richest  glow  of  fancy, 
landscapes  to  which,  as  objects  of  imitation,  the  united  talents  of  Ruysdale,  Claude 
and  Salvator  Rosa,  could  alone  do  justice. 

From  the  forest  of  Arden,  from  that  wild  wood  of  oaks, 


*'  whose  boughs  were  moss'd  with  age, 


And  hight  tops  bald  with  dry  antiquity,'' 


*  It  18  most  probable  that  Shakspeare  deriTed  his  materials  from  a  Tersioo  of  Bdlefbrest,  who  copird 
Baodello.  llie  story  forms  the  3Sd  tale  of  the  fbst  part  of  Bandello.  and  the  18(b  histon  of  tha  3d  toIubm 
of  BcUcforest. 

t  Schlegel  on  Dramatic  Literature,  toI,  ii.  p.  166. 
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from  the  bosom  of  ^questered  glens  and  pathless  solitudes,  has  the  poet  called 
forth  lessons  of  the  most  touching  and  consolatory  wisdom.  Airs  from  paradise 
seem  to  fan  with  refreshing  gales,  with  a  soothing  consonance  of  sound,  the  inter- 
minable depth  of  foliage,  and  to  breathe  into  the  hearts  of  those  who  have  sought 
its  shelter  from  the  world,  an  oblivion  of  their  sorrows  and  their  cares.  The 
banished  Duke,  the  much-injured  Orlando,  and  the  melancholy  Jaques,  lose  in 
meditation  on  the  scenes  which  surround  them,  or  in  sportive  freedom,  or  in  grate- 
ful occupation,  all  corrosive  sense  of  past  affliction.  Love  seems  the  only  passion 
which  has  penetrated  this  romantic  seclusion,  and  the  sigh  of  philosophic  pity, 
or  of  wounded  sensibility  (the  legacy  of  a  deserted  world],  the  only  relique  of 
the  storm  which  is  passed  and  gone. 

Nothing,  in  fact,  can  blend  more  harmoniously  with  the  romantic  glades  and 
magic  windings  of  Arden,  than  the  society  which  Shakspeare  has  placed  beneath 
its  shades.  The  eflect  of  such  scenery,  on  the  lover  of  nature,  is  to  take  full  pos- 
session of  the  soul,  to  absorb  its  very  faculties,  and,  through  the  charmed  imagi- 
nation, to  convert  the  workings  of  the  mind  into  the  sweetest  sensations  of  the 
heart,  into  the  joy  of  grief,  into  a  thankful  endurance  of  adversity,  into  the  inter- 
change of  the  tenderest  affections ;  and  find  we  not  here,  in  the  person  of  the 
Duke,  the  noblest  philosophy  of  resignation  ;  in  Jaques,  the  humorous  sadness  of 
an  amiable  misanthropy;  in  Orlando,  the  mild  dejection  of  self-accusing  humility ; 
in  Rosalind  and  Celia,  the  purity  of  sisterly  affection,  whilst  love  in  all  its  inno- 
cence and  gaiety  binds  in  delicious  fetters,  not  only  the  younger  exiles,  but  the 
pastoral  natives  of  the  forest.  A  day  thus  spent,  in  all  the  careless  freedom  of 
unsophisticated  nature,  seems  worth  an  eternity  of  common-place  existence  I 

The  nice  discrimination  of  Shakspeare  and  his  profound  knowlege  of  human 
nature  are  no  where  more  apparent  than  in  sketching  the  character  of  Jaques, 
whose  social  and  confiding  affections,  originally  warm  and  enthusiastic,  and  which 
had  led  him  into  all  the  excesses  and  credulities  of  thoughtless  attachment,  being 
blighted  by  the  desertion  of  those  on  whom  he  had  fondly  relied,  have  suddenly 
subsided  into  a  delicately  blended  compound  of  melancholy,  misanthropy,  and 
morbid  sensibility,  mingled  with  a  large  portion  of  benevolent  though  sarcastic 
humour.  The  selfishness  and  ingratitude  of  mankind  are,  consequently,  the 
theme  of  all  his  meditations,  and  even  tinge  his  recreations  with  the  same  pensive 
hue  of  moral  invective.  We  accordingly  first  recognise  him  in  a  situation  admi- 
rably adapted  to  the  nurture  of  his  peculiar  feehngs,  laid  at  length 

**  Uniler  an  oak,  whose  antique  root  peepn  out 
Upon  the  brook  that  brawls  along  tlie  wood,"* 

and  assimilating  the  fate  of  an  unfortunate  stag,  who  had  been  wounded  by  the 
hunters,  and  who 

**■  Stood  on  the  eitremest  verge  of  the  swift  brook, 
Augmenting  it  with  tears,** 

to  the  too  common  lot  of  humanity : — 

"  Duke.    But  what  said  Jaques  ? 

Did  he  not  moralize  this  spectacle  ?  "  &c.  Act  ii.  sc.  I . 

As  might  be  imagined,  music,  the  food  of  melancholy  as  well  as  of  love,  is  the 
chief  consolation  of  Jacques;  he  tells  Amiens,  who,  on  finishing  a  song,  had  ob- 
jected to  his  request  of  singing  again,  that  it  would  make  him  melancholy.  <<  I 
thank  it.  More,  I  pr'ythee  more.  I  can  suck  melancholy  out  of  a  song,  as  a 
weasel  sucks  eggs  :  More,  I  pr'ythee,  more  ;*'  (act  ii.  sc.  5]  and  we  can  well  con- 
ceive with  what  exquisite  pleasure  he  listened  to  the  subsequent  song  of  the  same 
nobleman : 

**  Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind, 
Thou  art  not  so  unkind 
As  man*s  ingratitude;**  &c.  Actii   sc.  7. 
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From  thisiDteresUng  and  finely  shaded  character,  tlie  roault  of  a  talse  eatiBate 
of  what  is  to  be  expected  from  human  nature  and  society,  much  vaiuaUo  instrao^ 
tion  may  be  derived ;  but  as  a  similar  deliiieation  will  soon  occur  in  ttie  penon 
of  Timon,  we  shall  defer  what  may  be  required  upon  this  subject  to  a  suhse* 
quent  page. 

21.  Mbakt  Wives  of  Wihdsor  :  1601.  It  does  not  appear  to  m  tkat  Mr. 
Chalmers  has  succeeded  in  his  endeavours  to  set  aside  the  ^neral  tradition  rebK 
tive  to  this  comedy,  as  recorded  by  Mr.  Rowe,  who  says,  that  QiMen  Elizd»eth 
**  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  admirable  character  of  Falstaffin  The  Two  Parts 
of  Henry  the  Fourth,  that  she  commanded  Shakspcare  to  continue  it  for  one  plsy 
more,  and  to  show  him  in  love.*'  Howe  adopted  this  from  Dennis,  who  mentions 
it  as  the  tradition  of  his  time;  and  has  also  related,  that  being  **  eager  to  see  il 
acted,'*  she  ordered  it  *'  to  be  finished  in  fourteen  days,"  *  and  was  highly  grati- 
fied by  the  representation. 

A  tradition  of  the  seventeenth  century  thus  general  in  its  diffusion^  and  fNirticu- 
lar  in  its  circumstances,  cannot,  and  ought  not,  to  be  shaken  by  the  mere  obser^ 
vations  that  **she  (the  Queen]  was  certainly  too  feeble  in  1601  to  think  of  such 
toys,"  and  that  at  this  time  *'sho  was  in  no  proper  mood  for  such  fooleries;" 
more  especially  when  we  recollect,  that  at  this  very  period  she  was  guilty  of 
fooleries  greatly  more  extravagant  and  out  of  character,  than  that  of  commandii^ 
a  play  to  be  written.  At  a  **  mask  at  Blackfriars,  on  the  marriage  of  Lord  Herbert 
and  Mrs.  Russel,"  relates  Lord  Orford,  on  the  authority  of  the  Bacon  Pftpers, 
''eight  lady  maskers  chose  eight  more  to  dance  the  measures.  Mrs.  Fritton, 
who  Ie4,them,  went  to  the  Queen,  and  wooed  her  to  dance.  Her  MiyestT  aikad, 
what  she  was  T  *  ARection,"  she  said.  *  Affection  1 '  said  the  Queen ; — ^  Afieelfea 
is  fiilse.* — ^Yet  her  nuqesty  rose  and  danced. — She  was  then  sixtt-juoht  1"  +  TUi 
at  the  age  of  sixty-eight,  she  was  not  too  feeble  to  dance,  nor  too  wise  to  nncy 
herself  in  love,  we  majf  easily  conceive,  that  she  had  both  strength  and  inclina- 
tion to  attend  and  to  enjoy  a  play  I 

Another  objection  of  the  same  critic  to  the  probability  of  this  tradition,  turns 
upon  the  extraordinary  assumption,  that  it  was  not  within  the  omnipotence  of  Eli- 
zabeth ''to  bring  FalstafT  to  real  life,  after  being  positively  as  dead  as  nail  in 
door;"  as  if  FalstafT  had  over  possessed  a  real  existence,  and  the  Queen  had  been 
expected  to  have  occasioned  his  bodily  resurrection  from  the  dead.  In  accordance 
with  this  supposed  impossibility,  impossible  only  in  this  strange  point  of  view,  we 
are  further  told,  that  *'  whatever  a  capricious  Queen  might  have  wished  to  have 
seen,  the  audience  would  not  have  borne  to  see  the  dead  knight  on  the  living 
stage;"  thus  again  confounding  the  dramatic  death  of  an  imaginary  being,  with 
the  physical  dissolution  incident  to  material  nature  I  Surely  Shakspeare  had  an 
unlimited  control  over  the  creatures  of  his  own  imagination,  and  had  he  repro- 
duced the  fat  knight  in  half-a-dozen  plays,  after  the  death  which  he  had  alrea- 
dy assigned  him  in  Ilenry  the  Fifth,  who,  provided  he  had  supported  the  merit 
and  consistency  of  the  character,  would  have  charged  him  with  a  violation  of 
probability?  When  Addison  killed  Sir  Roger  deCoverley,  in  order,  as  tradition 
says,  to  prevent  any  one  interfering  with  the  unity  of  his  sketch,  he  could  only  be 
certain  of  the  non-resumption  of  his  imaginary  existence  in  the  very  work  which 
had  detailed  his  decease ;  for  if  Addison  himself,  or  any  of  his  contemporaries, 
had  reproduced  Sir  Roger,  in  a  subsequent  periodical  paper,  with  the  same  degiec 
of  skill  which  had  accompanied  the  first  delineation,  would  it  have  been  objected 
as  a  sufficient  condemnation  of  such  a  performance,  that  the  knight  had  been 
previously  dispatched? 

We  sec  no  reason,  therefore,  for  distrusting  the  generally  received  tradition, 
and  have,  accordingly,  placed  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  with  Mr.  Malooe^ 
after  the  three  plays  devoted  to  Ilenry  the  Fourth,  and  Fifth. 

*  Rpi8tle  Dcdicntory  to  T/ie  Comical  Gallant,  170S. 
t  nfoyol  and  Noble  AuUior«,  ajiud  Park,  vol.  i.  p.  SS. 
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In  this  very  entertaining  drama,  which  unfolds  a  vast  display  of  incident,  and 
a  remarkable  number  of  well-supported  characters,  we  are  presented  with  an  al- 
most unrivalled  instance  of  pure  domestic  comedy,  and  which  furnishes  a  rich 
draught  of  English  minds  and  manners,  in  the  middle  ranks  of  society,  during 
one  of  the  most  interesting  periods  oT  our  annals. 

^  Shakspeare  has  here  achieved,  perhaps,  the  most  difficult  task  which  can  fall 
to  the  lot  of  any  writer;  that  of  resuscitating  a  favourite  and  highl^'-wrought  child 
of  the  imagination,  and,  with  a  success  equal  to  that  which  attended  the  original 
production,  re-involving  him  in  a  series  of  fresh  adventures.  Falstafl'has  noi 
lost,  in  this  comedy,  any  portion  of  his  former  power  of  pleasing ;  he  returns  to 
us  in  the  fulness  of  his  strength,  and  we  immediately  enter,  with  unabated  avi- 
dity and  relish,  into  a  further  development  of  his  inexhaustible  stores  of  humour, 
wit,  and  drollery. 

The  self-delusion  of  Sir  John,  who  conceives  himself  to  be  an  object  of  love, 
and  the  incongruities,  absurdities,  and  intrigues,  into  which  this  monstrous  piece 
of  vanity  plunges  him,  form,  together  with  the  secondary  plot  of  Fenton  and  Anne 
Page,  the  richest  tissue  of  incident  and  stratagem  that  ever  graced  a  stage.  The 
mode,  also,  in  which  the  two  intrigues  are  interwoven,  the  happy  termination  of 
the  second,  arising  out  of  the  contrivance  which  brings  about  the  issue  of  the  first, 
has  a  just  claim  to  praise  both  for  its  invention  and  execution. 

To  the  comic  characters  which  had  formerly  been  associated  with  the  exploits 
of  the  Knight,  and  which,  as  accessories  or  retainers,  accompany  him  in  this  play, 
some  very  laughable  and  grotesque  additions  are  to  be  found  in  the  persons  of 
Slender,  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  and  Dr.  Caius,  who  are  deeply  impUcated  in  the  fable, 
and  who,  by  the  most  ludicrous  exhibitions  of  rustic  simplicity,  provincial  accent, 
and  broken  English,  contribute  in  a  high  degree  to  the  variety  and  hilarity  of  the 
scene. 

Troilis  and  Cressida  :  1601.  That  this  play  was  written  and  acted  before 
the  decease  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  is  evident  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  entered 
on  the  Stationers'  Books,  being  registered  on  February  7,  1602-3,  **a«  acted  by 
my  Lord  Chamherlen^a  men^^  who,  in  the  year  of  the  accession  of  King  James, 
obtained  a  license  for  their  theatre,  and  were  denominated  *'  His  Majesty's 
servants." 

It  also  appears,  from  some  entries  in  Mr.  Henslowes*s  Manuscript,  that  a  drama 
on  this  subject,  at  first  called  "Troyelles  and  Cresseda,"  but,  before  its  pro- 
duction, altered  in  its  title  to  **  The  Tragedy  of  Agamemnon,"  was  in  existence 
anterior  to  Skakspeare's  play,  and  was  licensed  by  the  Master  of  the  Revels,  on 
the  3rd  of  June,  1599. 

From  these  premises  we  have  a  right  to  infer  that  our  poet's  Troilus  and  Cres- 
sida was  written  between  June,  1599,  and  February,  1603,  and,  accordingly,  our 
two  chronologers  have  thus  placed  it ;  Mr.  Malone  in  1602,  and  Mr.  Chalmers  in 
1000.  But  it  appears  to  us,  for  reasons  which  we  shall  immediately  assign,  that 
its  more  probable  era  is  that  of  1601. 

It  has  been  correctly  observed  by  the  Commentators,  that  an  incident  in  our 
author's  Troilus  and  Cressida,  is  ridiculed  in  an  anonymous  comedy,  entitled 
llistriomastix,  '<  which,  though  not  printed  till  1610,  must  have  been  written 
before  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who,  in  the  last  act  of  the  piece,  is  shadowed 
under  the  character  of  Astraea,  and  is  spoken  of  as  then  living.'* 

We  cannot  avoid  thinking  it  somewhat  extraordinary  that  when  Mr.  Malone  re- 
corded this  circumstance,  it  did  not  occur  to  him,  that,  by  placing  the  composition 
of  Shakspeare's  play  in  1602,  he  allowed  scarcely  any  time  to  the  author  of  llis- 
triomastix for  the  composition  of  his  work.  In  order  that  a  parody  or  burlesque 
may  be  successful,  it  is  necessary  that  the  production  ridiculed  should  have  ac- 
(jiiired  a  certain  degree  of  celebrity,  and  however  well  received  by  the  court,  before 
which  it  was  at  first  chiefly  performed,  this  drama  of  our  author  may  have  l:een, 
some  time  nuist  have  elapsed  ere  it  could  have  acquired  a  suflicient  degree  of  rioto- 
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riety  for  the  puqx»e  of  successful  satire.  But  if  Shakspeare  wrote  hit  Troiloi  and 
Gressida  in  1602,  and  had  even  completed  it  by  the  middle  of  the  year,  acarcdy 
nine  months  could  intervene  between  this  completion  and  the  death  of  the  Queen 
in  March,  1603 ;  and  during  this  short  interval,  the  pUy  of  our  poet  must  have 
been  acted,  and  celebrated  so  repeatedly  and* so  highly,  as  to  have  excited  the  pen 
of  envy  and  burlesque,  and  the  comedy  of  Histriomastix  must  have  been  written 
and  performed  ;  a  space  certainly  much  too  inadequate  for  these  eflects  and  results, 
more  particularly  if  we  are  allowed  to  conclude,  what  most  probably  was  ttie  case, 
that  the  anonymous  comedy  was  finished  some  months  anterior  to  the  decease  erf 
Elizabeth. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  seem  that  Mr.  Chalmers,  by  approximating  the 
date  of  Shakspeare's  play  too  closely  to  that  of  the  eld^  drama,  maj  be  taxed 
with  a  similar  error.  That  our  poet  was  in  the  habit  of  adopting  subjects  which 
had  been  previously  rendered  popular  on  the  stage,  has  been  acknowledged  by  all 
his  commentators,  and  that  his  attention  was  fint  attracted  to  the  fable  under 
consideration,  by  the  play  exhibited  on  Mr.  Henslowe's  theatre,  there  can  be  little 
doubt.  But  this  production,  we  find,  was  not  licensed  by  the  Master  of  the  Revels 
until  June,  1699,  and  as  popularity  attached  to  the  performance  would  be  neces- 
sary to  stimulate  Shakspeare  to  remodel  the  subject,  we  can  scarcely  conceive  him, 
both  on  this  account,  and  a  motive  of  delicacy  to  a  rival  theatre,  to  have  com- 
menced the  composition  of  his  Troilus  and  Gressida  before  the  beginning  of  1601. 
It  was  at  this  period  then,  that  our  bard,  excited  by  the  success  of  the  prior  a^ 
tempt  in  1699,  turned  his  attention  to  the  subject;  and,  referring  to  his  Chaucer, 
to  Caxton's  Translation  of  the  "  Recuyles  or  Destruction  of  Troy,  from  Raoul  le 
Fevre,'*  and  to  the  first  seven  books  of  Chapman's  Homer,  for  the  materials  of  his 
story,  presented  us  with  the  most  singular,  and,  in  some  respects,  the  most 
striking,  of  his  productions. 

This  play  is,  indeed,  a  most  perfect  unique  both  in  its  construction  and  efiect, 
appearing  to  be  a  continued  sarcasm  on  the  **  Tale  of  Troy  divine,**  an  ironical 
copy,  as  it  were,  of  the  great  Homeric  picture.  Whether  this  was  in  the  con- 
templation of  Shakspeare,  or  whether  it  might  not,  in  a  great  measure,  flow 
from  the  nature  of  the  Gothic  narratives  to  which  he  had  recourse,  may  admit 
of  some  doubt.  As  Homer,  however,  was  in  part  before  him,  in  the  excellent 
version  of  Chapman,  it  appears  to  us,  that  it  certainly  was  his  design  to  expose 
the  follies  and  absurdities  of  the  Trojan  war ;  the  despicable  nature  of  its  origin, 
and  the  furious  discords  which  protracted  its  issue.  In  doing  this  he  has  stripped 
the  Homeric  characters  of  all  their  epic  pomp ;  he  has  laid  them  naked  to  the  very 
lieart,  but  he  has,  at  the  same  time,  individualised  them,  with  a  pencil  so  keen, 
powerful,  and  discriminating,  that  we  become  more  intimately  acquainted  with 
them,  as  mere  men,  from  the  perusal  of  this  play,  than  from  all  the  splendid 
descriptions  of  the  Greek  poet. 

This  unparalleled  strength  and  distinctness  of  characterisation,  as  unfolded  in 
the  play  before  us,  has  been  admirably  painted  by  Mr.  Godwin. 

'*  The  whole  catalogue,'*  he  observes,  **  of  (be  dramaUs  persons  in  the  play  of  Troilus  and 
Cressida,  so  far  as  they  depend  upon  a  rich  and  original  vein  of  humour  in  the  author,  are  drawn 
with  a  felicity  which  never  was  surpassed.  The  genius  of  ilomer  has  been  a  topic  of  admiration 
to  almost  every  generation  of  men  since  the  period  in  which  he  wrute.  But  his  characten  will 
not  bear  the  slightest  comparison  with  the  delineation  of  the  same  characten  as  Ibey  stand  in 
Shakspeare.  This  is  a  species  of  honour  which  ought  by  no  means  to  be  forgoUen  wlken  we  are 
malting  the  eulogium  of  our  immortal  bard,  a  sort  of  illustration  of  his  greatness  which  cannot  fail 
to  place  it  In  a  very  conspicuous  light.  The  dispositions  of  men  perhaps  had  not  been  suflBcientlj 
unfolded  In  the  very  early  period  of  intellectual  reflnement  when  Homer  wrote ;  the  rays  of  humour 
had  not  been  dissected  by  the  glass,  or  rendered  perdurable  by  the  pencil,  of  the  poet.  Homer*s 
characters  are  drawn  with  a  laudable  portion  of  variety  and  consistency ;  but  his  Achilles,  his 
Ajax,  and  his  Nestor  are,  each  of  them,  rather  a  species  than  a  Individual,  and  can  boast  more  of 
the  propriety  of  abstraction,  than  of  the  vivacity  of  a  moving  scene  of  absolute  UCe.  The  Achilles, 
the  Ajax,  and  the  varioos  Grecian  heroes  of  Shakspeare,  on  the  other  hand,  are  absolote  men, 
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deficient  in  nothing  which  can  tend  to  individualise  them,  and  already  touched  with  the  Prome- 
thean fire  that  might  infuse  a  soul  into  what,  without  it,  were  lifeless  form.  From  the  rest  perhaps 
the  character  of  Thersites  deserves  to  be  selected  (how  cold  and  schoolboy  a  sketch  in  Homer) , 
as  exhibiting  an  appropriate  vein  of  sarcastic  humour  amidst  his  cowardice,  and  profoundness  and 
truth  in  his  mode  of  laying  open  the  foibles  of  those  about  him,  impossible  to  be  excelled. 

'*  Shalispeare  possessed,  no  man  in  higher  perfection,  the  true  dignity  and  loftiness  of  the 
poetical  afflatus,  which  he  has  displayed  in  many  of  the  finest  passages  of  his  works  with  mlracu> 
lous  success.  But  he  knew  that  no  man  ever  was,  or  ever  can  be,  always  dignified.  He  knew 
that  those  subtler  traits  of  character  which  Identify  a  man,  are  familiar  and  relaxed,  pervaded 
with  passion,  and  not  played  off  with  an  external  eye  to  decorum.  In  this  respect  the  peculiarities 
of  Sbakspeare's  genius  are  no  where  more  forcibly  illustrated  than  in  the  play  we  are  here  consi- 
dering. The  champions  of  Greece  and  Troy,  from  the  hour  in  which  their  names  were  first 
recorded,  had  always  worn  a  certain  formality  of  attire,  and  marched  with  a  slow  and  measured 
step.  No  poet,  till  this  time,  had  ever  ventured  to  force  them  out  of  the  manner  which  their  epic 
creator  had  given  them.  Shakspeare  first  supplied  their  limbs,  took  from  them  the  classic  stiffness 
of  their  gait,  and  enriched  them  with  an  entire  set  of  those  attributes,  which  might  render  them 
completely  beings  of  the  same  species  with  ourselves."  * 

The  great  defect  of  this  play,  which,  in  other  respects,  is  highly  entertaining 
and  instructive,  and  abounding  in  didactic  morality,  expressed  with  the  utmost 
beauty,  vigour,  and  boldness  of  diction,  is  a  want  of  attachment  to  its  characters. 
If  we  set  aside  Hector,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  favourite  hero  with  Shakspeare, 
and  hiS|  Gothic  authorities,  there  is  not  a  person  in  the  drama  for  whom  we  feel 
any  sympathy  or  interest;  the  Grecian  chiefs,  though  varied  and  coloured  in  the 
highest  style  of  relief,  are  any  thing  but  amiable,  and  of  the  persons  involved  in 
the  love-intrigue,  two  are  proverbially  infamous,  whilst  the  forsaken  Troilus  ap- 
pears in  too  tame  and  inefficient  a  light  to  call  forth  any  share  of  admiration  or 
regret. 

23.  Ring  Henrt  the  Eighth:  1602.  Few  of  the  plays  of  Shakspeare  have 
occasioned  more  difference  of  opinion,  with  regard  to  the  era  of  their  production, 
than  this  historical  drama.  Mr.  Malone  contends  that  it  was  written  in  1601  or 
1602,  and  that,  after  having  lain  by  for  some  years  unacted,  on  account  of  the 
costliness  of  its  exhibition,  it  was  revived  in  1613,  under  the  title  of  '*  All  is  True,'* 
with  new  decorations,  and  a  new  prologue  and  epilogue ;  and  that  this  revival  took 
place  on  the  very  day,  being  St.  Peter's,  on  which  the  Globe  Theatre  was  burnt 
down,  occasioned,  it  is  said,  by  the  discharge  of  some  small  pieces,  called  cham- 
bers, on  King  Henry's  arrival  at  Cardinal  Wolsey's  gate  at  Whitehall,  one  of 
which,  being  injudiciously  managed,  set  fire  to  the  thatched  roof  of  the  theatre. 
He  also  joins  with  Dr.  Johnson  and  Dr.  Farmer  in  conceiving,  that  the  prologue, 
and  even  some  part  of  the  dialogue,  were,  on  this  occasion,  written  by  Ben  Jon- 
son,  to  whom  also  he  ascribes  the  conduct  and  superintendence  of  the  represen- 
tation. 

Mr.  Chalmers,  on  the  contrary,  believes  that  this  piece  was  neither  represented 
nor  written  before  1613,  and  that  its  first  appearance  on  the  stage  was  the  night 
of  the  conflagration  above-mentioned.  He  reprobates  the  folly  of  supposing  ^'  that 
Ben  Jonson,  ''who  was  in  perpetual  hostility  with  Shakspeare,  made  adycyons 
to  Henry  VIII.  or  even  wrote  the  prologue  for  our  poet."-j- 

And,  lastly,  Mr.  Gilford  declares  it  to  be  his  conviction  that  the  tragedy  of  our 
poet  was  produced  in  1601 ;  but  that,  on  the  supposed  revival  of  it  in  1613,  nei- 
ther the  prologue  was  written  by  Jonson,  nor  the  play  by  Shakspeare,  the  piece 
then  performed  being  a  new  play,  called  ''All  is  Truth,*'  constructed,  indeed,  on 
the  history  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and,  like  that,  full  of  shows,  but  not  the  com- 
position of  our  author.  He  has  here  likewise,  as  every  where  else,  very  success- 
fully combated  the  prejudice  and  credulity  of  the  commentators,  in  their  perpetual 
assumption  of  the  enmity  of  Jonson  to  Shakspeare.:|: 

*  Life  of  Chaucer,  vol.  i.  p.  60»-^13.    8vo  edit. 

t  Supplemental  Apology,  p.  446,  ei  8e<] 

^  Tlie  Works  t)f  Den  Jtinson,  by  W.  Gifford,  Esq.  8vo,  1816.  vol.  i.  p.  cclxxiL 
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For  theargumeoU  by  which  these  ccmnictiiig  opinions  arc  maintained,  we  must 
r«fer  to  the  respectire  writings  of  the  combatants,  our  limits  only  permitting  us  to 
^te  and  briefty  to  support  one  or  two  circumstances  which*  in  our  view  of  them, 
seeaa  irresistibly  to  prove,  tliat,  in  the  6rst  place,  the  play  performed  on  the  20th 
of  June,  1613,  was  Shakspeare's  tragedy  of  Henry  the  Eighth;  and,  secondly, 
that  it  was  his  trag^y  revived,  with  a  new  name,  and  witti  a  new  prologue,  both 
^OMBating  from  himself. 

Now,  if  the  prologue  which  has  always  accompanied  our  author's  drama  from 
its  first  publication  in  1623,  manifestly  and  repeatedly  allude  to  the  title  of  the 

eiy  which  was  represented  on  the  29th  of  June,  1613,  and  which  we  know  to 
ve  been  founded  on  the  history  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  can  there  be  a 
stronger  proof  of  their  identity,  or  a  more  satisfiictory  reply  to  the  querv  of  Mr. 
Giflbri,  who  asks,  who  would  have  recognised  Henry  the  Eighth  under  the  name 
of  All  is  Truth  ?  (or  rather,  as  he  should  hoe  said,  All  is  TiwT]  than  what  these 
intimations  afford?  That  they  have,  indeed,  been  noticed  both  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt 
and  Mr.  Malonc,  as  alluding  to  the  title  in  question,  is  true ;  but  that  they  appear 
to  us  so  important  and  decisive,  as  to  merit  being  brought  forward  more  distinctly, 
especially  as  thev  have  escaped  Mr.  Giflbrd*s  attention.  We  shall  therefore 
transcribe  them,  being  convinced  that  not  accident  but  design  dictated  thdr  in- 
sertion :— 


M 


Snob,  as  give 
Their  money  out  of  hope  they  may  bdieve. 
May  here  find  truth  too. 

**  Oentie  readers,  know. 
To  ranlL  omr  cAomh  trmik  wiUi  snch  a  ahtm- 
As  fool  and  fight  it/'  &c.— 


«( 


To  make  that  only  true  we  now  intend." 


That  the  play  represented  at  the  Globe  in  1613,  was  merely  a  revived  play, 
wants  no  other  proof  than  the  following : — ^In  a  MS.  letter  of  Tno.  Lorking  to  Sir 
The.  Puckering,  dated  London,  this  last  of  June,  1613,  Lorkin  tells  his  friend, 
that  *'No  longer  since  than  yesterday,  while  Bourbage  his  companie  were  aetinu 
at  the  Globe  the  play  of  Hen.  YIII.  and  there  shooting  of  certayne  chambers  in 
way  of  triumph,  the  Gre  catchcd/'  etc. 

We  would  now  enquire  if  it  were  possible  any  rational  person  writing  from 
London  to  his  friend  in  the  country,  concerning  a  new  play  which  had  been  per- 
formed, for  the  first  time,  but  the  day  before  the  date  of  his  letter,  could  make  use* 
of  language  such  as  this?  Must  he  not  necessarily  have  said,  '^  a  play,  or  a  new 
])lay,  called  Hen.  VIII.?*'  And  does  not  the  phraseology  which  he  has  adopted, 
namely,  '*  the  play  of  Hen.  VIII.,"  evidently  imply  that  the  piece  had  been  long 
known  ?" 

So  decidedly,  in  our  opinion,  do  these  two  circumstances  prove,  that  it  was 
Shakspeare's  Henry  the  Eighth  revived,  which  was  performed  at  the  Globe  Theatre 
on  St.  Peter's  day,  1613,  that  we  no  longer  hesitate  a  moment  in  admitting,  with 
the  principal  commentators,  that  this  tragedy  was  originally  written  but  a  short 
time  anterior  to  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  to  whom  some  elegant  and  appropriate 
praise  is  ofTered;  and  that  the  compliment  to  James  the  First,  rather  forcibly  in- 
troduced into  the  closing  scene,  was  composed  by  our  poet  expressly  for  the  revival 
of  1613;  admissions  which  not  only  seem  warranted  by  the  internal  evidence  of 
the  play,  but  almost  necessarily  flow  from  the  establishment  of  the  two  inferences 
for  which  we  have  contended. 

There  is  much  reason  to  conclude  that,  in  the  long  interval  between  the  deatii 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  year  1613,  our  author's  Henry  the  Eighth  had  nevor 
been  iwrformed ;  and  it  is  further  probable  that,  on  this  account,  and  in  consc- 
c|nencc  of  its  receiving  a  new  name,  a  new  prologue  and  epilogue,  and  nev 
decorations  of  unprecedented  splendour,  the  players  might,  as  Mr.  Malone  has 
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suggested,  have  called  it  in  the  bills  of  that  time  a  new  play;  an  epithet  which 
we  find  Sir  Henry  Wotton  has  adopted,  when  describing  the  accident  at  the 
Globe  Theatre,  and  which,  if  writing  in  haste,  or  with  less  attention  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  stage  than  occurs  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Lorkin,  he  might,  from  similar 
causes,  naturally  be  expected  to  repeat. 

In  adjusting  the  chronology  of  this  play,  Mr.  Malone  has  remarked,  that  Shak- 
speare,  having  produced  so  many  plays  in  the  preceding  years,  "  it  is  not  likely 
that  King  Henry  the  Eighth  was  written  before  1601.  It  might,  perhaps,  with, 
equal  propriety,  be  ascribed  to  1602."  We  have  fixed  upon  the  latter  date,  for 
this  obvious  reason,  that  our  enquiries,  having  led  us  to  supply  the  preceding  year 
with  two  plays,  it  has  been  thought  more  consonant  to  probability  to  assign  it  to 
the  less  occupied  period  of  1602.  It  appears  to  us,  therefore,  to  have  been  com- 
posed about  a  twelvemonth  previous  to  the  death  of  the  Queen,  an  event  which 
occurred  in  March,  1603. 

It  need  scarcely  be  added,  that,  from  Mr.  GilTord's  complete  refutation  of  the 
slander  which  has  been  so  long  indulged  in  against  the  character  of  Ben  Jonson, 
we  utterly  disbelieve  that  this  calumniated  poet  had  any  concern  in  the  revival  ol' 
Henry  the  Eighth. 

The  entire  interest  of  this  tragedy  turns  upon  the  characters  of  Queen  Katharine 
and  Cardinal  Wolsey;  the  former  being  the  finest  picture  of  sufiering  and  defence- 
less virtue,  and  the  latter  of  disappointed  ambition,  that  poet  ever  drew.  The 
close  of  the  second  scene  of  the  third  act,  which  describes  the  fall  of  Wolsey,  and 
the  whole  of  the  second  scene  of  the  fourth,  which  paints  the  dying  sorrows  and 
devout  resignation  of  the  persecuted  Queen,  have,  as  lessons  of  moral  worth,  a 
never-dying  value;  and  of  the  latter,  especially,  it  may  without  extravagance  be 
said,  that,  in  its  power  of  exciting  sympathy  and  compassion,  it  stands  perfectly 
unrivalled  by  any  dramatic  effort  of  ancient  or  of  modern  time. 

24.  TiMON  OF  Athens:  1602.  The  existence  of  a  manuscript  play  on  this 
subject,  to  which  our  author  has  been  evidently  indebted,  ought,  in  the  absenc(^ 
of  all  other  direct  testimony,  to  be  considered  as  our  guiding  star.  Here,  says 
Mr.  Malone,  our  poet  '*  found  the  faithful  steward,  the  banquet  scene,  and  the 
story  of  Timon's  being  possessed  of  great  sums  of  gold  which  he  had  dug  up  in  the 
woods :  a  circumstance  which  he  could  not  have  had  from  Lucian,  there  being 
then  no  translation  of  the  dialogue  that  relates  to  this  subject;*'  and,  in  another 
place  he  remarks,  that  this  manuscript  comedy  ''appears  to  have  been  written 
after  Ben  Jonson's  **Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,"  (1599)  to  which  it  contains 
a  reference;  but  I  have  not  discovered  the  precise  time  when  it  was  composed. 
If  it  were  ascertained,  it  might  be  some  guide  to  us  in  fixing  the  date  of  our  au- 
thor's Timon  of  Athens,  which  I  suppose  to  have  been  posterior  to  this  anony- 
mous play." 

Now  Mr.  Steevens,  who  accurately  inspected  the  manuscript  play,  tells  us 
that  it  appears  to  have  been  written  about  the  year  1600,  whilst  Mr.  Chalmers 
has  brought  forward  several  intimations  which,  he  thinks,  prove  that  Shakspeare's 
drama  was  written  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

These  statements,  it  is  obvious,  bring  the  subject  into  a  small  compass;  for  as 
the  anonymous  comedy  must  have  been  composed  after  1599,  referring,  as  it 
does,  to  a  drama  of  that  date,  and  as  some  incidents  in  Shakspeare's  Timon  are 
evidently  founded  upon  it,  whilst  the  death  of  Elizabeth  took  place  in  March,  1603, 
the  play  of  our  poet  must  necessarily,  if  Mr.  Chalmers's  intimations  be  relied 
upon,  have  been  completed  in  the  interim. 

Indeed  the  only  argument  on  the  other  side  for  fixing  the  date  of  this  play  in 
1G09,  is  l^uilt  upon  the  supposition  that  Shakspeare  commenced  the  study  of 
Plutarch  in  1605,  and  that  having  once  availed  himself  of  this  historian  for  our 
nf  his  plays,  he  was  induced  to  proceed,  until  Julius  Caesar,  Anthony  and  CI(»o- 
pntra,  Timon,  and  Coriolanus,  had  been  written  in  succession.  But,  as  it  has 
iK'on  clearly  ascertained  by  Mr.  Chalmers,  that  Shakspeare  was  perfecllv  well 
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aMMWii'  ^ntti  FMnvh  when  he  wrote  his  Hamlet,  this  rappoaitkn  can  no 

>Sv  iMVt  tad  ea  the  yeir  1602  rather  than  imi,  ibr  the  era  of  the  compo- 
1^  J  jjui  anihnr''  plaf«  as  it  is  equally  susceptible  of  the  illustration  adduced 
r^fc*  Ckabitf**  ^^^^^  "^'^  scope  for  the  production  of  the  elder  drama,  and, 
L  te  same  Itaat  aMve  opportunity  to  our  poet  to  have  become  familiar  with  a 
T^^  vhkht  there  is  reason  to  think,  from  its  pedantic  style,  was  neyer  po- 
■mIw  a^d  flifteinly  nerer  was  printed. 

^Itesa  of  Athens  is  an  admirable  satire  on  the  lolly  and  ingratitude  of  mankind ; 
ll^  jhfMT  esempliBed  in  the  thoughtless  profusion  of  Timon,  the  latter  in  the 
_ii^^  of  his  pretended  friends ;  it  is,  as  Dr.  Johnson  obsenres,  **  a  Terr  power- 
M  wafiiii8<8*i^  ^^^^  ostentatious  liberality,  which  scatters  bounty,  but  Cott- 
le n^logaflts*  and  buys  flattery,  but  not  friendship.** 

lot  the  mighty  reach  of  Shakspeare's  mind  is  in  this  play  more  particularly 
jjiHigijiluMf  in  his  delineation  of  the  species  and  causes  of  misanthropy,  and 
in  the  management  of  the  delicate  shades  which  diversify  its  efiects  on  the  heart 
^  010.  Timon  and  Apemantus  are  both  misanthropes ;  but  from  very  diflerent 
cantw^  and  with  very  diflerent  consequences,  and  yet  they  mutually  illustrate 

flAfih  oin^r* 
The  ausanthropy  of  Timon  arises  from  ttie  perversion  of  what  would  otherwise 

Ih^  been  the  foundation  of  his  happiness.    He  possesses  great  goodness  and 
benevolence  of  heart,  an  ardent  love  of  mankind,  a  spirit  noble,  enthusiastic,  and 

lunfidintr,  but  these  are  unfortunately  directed  into  wrong  channels  by  the  in- 

of  vanity,  and  the  thirst  of  distinction.    Rich  in  the  amplest  means  of 

bounty,  he  receives,  in  return,  such  abundant  praise,  especially  from 

hast  deserving  and  the  most  designing,  that  he  becomes  intoxicated  with 

^lion^  craving  it,  at  length,  with  the  avidity  of  an  appetite,  and  preferring  the 

i||laase  of  the  world  to  the  silent  approval  of  his  own  conscience. 

'Ilie  immediate  consequence  of  this  delusion  is,  that  he  seeks  to  bestow  only 
uliere  celebrity  is  to  follow ;  he  does  not  fly  to  succour  poverty,  misfortune,  and 
Jiifase,  in  their  sequestered  haunts,  but  he  showers  his  gifts  on  poets,  painters, 
warriors,  and  statesmen,  on  men  of  talents  or  of  rank,  whose  flattery,  either 
ItMi  genius  or  from  station,  will  Gnd  an  echo  in  the  world.  The  next  result 
ttfeaneficence  thus  abused,  is  that  Timon  possesses  numerous  nominal  but  no 
fi«|  friends,  and,  when  the  hour  of  trial  comes,  he  is,  to  a  man,  deserted  in 
Ms  utmost  need.  It  is  then,  that  having  no  estimate  of  friendship  but  what 
leposed  on  the  characters  who  have  left  him  bare  to  the  storm,  and  concluding 
lliat  the  rest  of  mankind,  compared  with  those  whom  he  had  selected,  are  rather 
worse  than  better,  he  gives  loose  to  all  the  invective  which  deceived  affection  and 
wounded  vanity  can  suggest;  feeling,  as  it  were,  an  abhorrence  of,  and  an  aver- 
aian  to  his  species,  in  proportion  to  the  keenness  of  his  original  sensibility,  and 
Hie  agony  of  bis  present  disappointment. 

The  inherent  goodness  of  Timon  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  avarice  of  praise  and 
Sitterv  on  the  other,  are  vividly  brought  out  through  the  medium  of  his  servants, 
aiid  of  the  Cynic  Apemantus.  The  true  criterion,  indeed,  of  the  worth  of  any 
lldividual,  is  best  found  in  the  estimation  of  his  household,  and  we  entertain  a 
|i|h  sense  of  the  value  of  Timon's  character,  from  the  attachment  and  fidelity 
Willis  dependants.  They,  in  their  humble  intercourse  with  their  master,  have 
^lltmately  felt  the  native  benevolence  of  his  disposition,  and,  to  the  disgrace 
4^|ho8c  who  have  revelled  in  his  bounty,  are  the  only  sympathizers  in  his  fate. 
JHf^y  call  to  mind  his  generous  virtues : 

"  Poor  honest  lord,  brought  low  by  hit  own  heart; 
Undone  by  goodness !  ** 

»-^  ).<AcIamation  of  his  faithful  steward ;  nor  are  the  inferior  domestics  less  sen- 
^  his  worth : — 
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"  1  Serv.    So  noble  a  master  fallen  !^n(l  not 
One  friend  to  take  his  fortune  by  the  arm ! — 

3  Serv.     Yet  do  our  hearts  wear  Timou's  livery, 
That  see  I  by  our  faces/*  Act  iv.  sc.  2. 

When  Flavius  visits  his  master  in  his  seclusion,  and  with  the  most  disinterested 
views  and  the  most  heart-felt  commiseration  ofTers  him  his  wealth-  and  his  at- 
tendance, Timon  starts  back  with  amazement  bordering  on  distraction,  afflicted 
and  aghast  at  the  recognition,  when  too  late,  of  genuine  friendship,  and  self- 
convicted  of  injustice  towards  his  fellow-creatures  : 

**  Had  I  a  steward  so  true,  so  just,  and  now 
So  comfortable  ?  It  almost  turns, 
My  dangerous  nature  wild."  *  &c.  Act  it.  sc.  S. 

If  the  constitutional  goodness  of  Timon  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  conduct  of 
his  domestics,  the  errors  which  overshadowed  it  are  most  distinctly  laid  open  by 
the  unsparing  invective  of  Apemantus.  The  misanthropy  of  this  character  is  not 
based,  like  Timon's,  on  the  wreck  of  the  noblest  feelings  of  our  nature,  on  the 
milk  of  human  kindness  turned  to  gall,  but  springs  from  the  vilest  of  our  passions, 
from  envy,  hatred,  and  malice.  He  is  born  a  beggar,  and  his  pride  is  to  con- 
tinue such,  while  his  sole  occupation,  his  pleasure  and  his  choice,  is  to  drag  forth 
the  vices,  and  calumniate  the  virtues  of  humanity.  For  this  task  he  possesses, 
in  the  powers  of  his  intellect,  the  utmost  efficiency,  and  seems,  indeed,  to  have 
been  introduced  by  the  poet  for  the  express  purpose  of  unfolding  the  conduct  of 
Timon.  The  two  characters,  in  fact,  reciprocally  anatomise  each  other,  and 
with  a  depth  and  minuteness  which  leaves  nothing  undetected. 

The  lust  of  flattery  and  distinction  which  burns  in  the  bosom  of  Timon,  finds, 
even  in  the  height  of  his  prosperity,  a  sharp,  and  therefore  a  wholesome  reprover 
in  Apemantus,  who  tells  the  Athenian  to  his  face,  that  ''  he  that  loves  to  be  flat- 
tered, is  worthy  of  the  flatterer,  at  the  same  time  exposing  his  limitless  and  ill- 
bestowed  bounty  in  the  strongest  terms  ;  but  no  good  man  would  choose  the  hour 
of  adversity  and  overwhelming  distress  for  a  still  bitterer  torrent  of  taunts  and 
reproaches,  at  a  period  when  nothing  but  additional  misery  could  accrue  from  the 
experiment.  Such,  however,  is  the  object  of  Apemantus,  in  his  visit  to  the  cave 
of  Timon,  and  accordingly  he  experiences  the  reception  which  his  motives  so 
richly  deserve : — 

^  Tim.    Why  dost  thou  seek  me  out  ? 

Apem,  To  vex  thee. 

Tim.     Always  a  villain^  ofllce,  or  a  fool's. 
Dost  please  thyself  in't? 

Apem.  Ay. 

Tim,  What!  a  knave  too? "  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 

immediately  after  which,  the  unhappy  Timon  proceeds,  with  admirable  dis- 
crimination, to  constrast  himself  ana  his  persecutor;  a  description  which,  for 
strength  and  severity,  as  well  as  truth  of  censure,  has  never  been  exceeded  : 

**  Tim,    Thou  art  a  slave,  whom  Fortune's  tender  arm 
With  favour  never  clasp'd ;  but  bred  a  dog,**  &c.  Act  tv.  sc.  3. 

In  revenge  for  this  correct,  but  tremendous  picture  of  himself,  Apemantus, 
shortly  afterwards,  presents  Timon  with  a  miniature  of  his  own  character,  so 
faithfully  condensed,  that  it  comprises,  in  about  a  dozen  words,  the  entire  history 
of  his  life;  the  indiscriminate  generosity  of  his  early,  and  the  extravagant  misan- 
thropy, of  his  latter  days: — 

**  The  middle  of  humanity  thou  never  knewest,  bat  the  extremity  of  both  ends.*' 

*  I  conceive  that  by  ^  dangeroua  nature  "  in  thi§  passage,  is  meaat  a  nature,  from  acute  sensibtliy 
aiid  sudden  misfortune,  liable  to  be  overpowered,  to  be  thrown  oif  its  poise^  and  to  vuffer  from  meuud 
derangement. 
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The  widely  dinbrent  fate  of  these  two  characters,  is,  likewise,  decisive  of  the 
op|K>site  origin  and  nature  of  their  misanthropical  conduct.    Timon  that 


M 


flMNraneiif, 


And  wonder  or  good  deeds  erilly  bettow'd," 

dies  broken-hearted,  a  martyr  to  selMelusion,  and  to  the  ingratitude  of  mankind ; 
whilst  Apemantus,  wrapped  up  in  constitutional  apathy,  traveis  on  unscathed,  a 
general  and  unfeeling  railer  on  the  frailty  of  his  species. 

25.  Measlrb  for  Measi:rb  :  1603.  Mr.  Malone's  reasons  for  placing  the  com- 
|K)sitlon  of  this  play  towards  the  close  of  1603,  appear  to  us  perfectly  unshaken 
l»y  the  arguments  which  Mr.  Chalmers  has  brought  forward  for  the  purpose  of 
referring  it  to  the  subsequent  year.  The  validity  of  the  alteration  which  this 
gentleman  wishes  to  establish,  turns  almost  altogetlier  on  the  cogency  of  the  fol- 
lowing statement: — 

**  Claudio,"  he  sayi,  **  complaliii  of  '  Uie  neglectad  acl  being  enforeed  against  blm.*  iitbdla 
laments  her  being  the  tUter  of  one  CUudio,  condemned,  on  the  adof  Toralcatlon,  to  kMe  bit  bead. 
Now,  the  act  which  was  thus  alluded  to,  though  not  with  the  predilon  of  an  Old  Railey  lolicilor, 
*  was  the  ilalule  to  rolratai  all  penont  fronn  marriage,  until  their  former  wivea  and  fomier 
husbands  be  dead/  for  which  such  persons,  so  offending,  were  to  suffer  death,  as  In  cases  of 
felooy.  It  was  against  this  act,  then,  which  did  not  operate  till  after  the  end  of  the  session,  on 
the  7th  of  July,  1604,  that  Shakspeare's  saUre  was  lerelled.' 

But  this  very  act,  it  seems  from  Mr.  Chalmers's  reference,  was  passed  in  the 
siecond  year  of  James  the  First,  and  how,  therefore,  could  Claudio's  complaint 
of  a  *^  neglected  act  being  enforced  against  him,*'  apply  to  a  statute  thus  recently 
issued,  and  whoso  operation  had  only  just  commenced?  The  objection  is  insur- 
mountable, and  Glaudio's  allusion  was  most  assuredly  to  the  act  formerly  passed 
on  this  subject  in  the  flrst  year  of  Edward  the  Sixth. 

The  primary  source  of  the  fable  of  Measure  for  Measure,  is  to  be  traced  to  the 
fifth  novel  of  the  eighth  decade  of  the  Ecatommlthi  of  Giraldi  Cinthio,  which 
was  repeated  in  the  tragic  histories  of  Belle  Forest;  but  Shakspeare's  immcdiale 
original  was  the  play  of  "  Promos  and  Cassandra"  of  George  Whetstone,  pul>- 
lished  in  1578,  and  of  which  the  argument,  as  given  by  the  author,  has  b(*en 
annexed  by  Mr.  Stecvens  to  Shakspeare's  production.  On  this  elder  drama, 
and  on  Shak$|)eare's  improvements  on  its  plot,  the  following  pertinent  n;marLs 
have  l)een  lately  made  by  Mr.  Dunlop: — 

**  The  crime  of  the  brother,"  he  observes,  speaking  or  VVhelslone's  comedy,  *'  is  soltencd  into 
scducliun  :  nor  Is  he  aclually  executed  Tor  his  transgression,  as  a  felon's  head  is  presented  in  placo 
of  the  one  required  by  the  magistrate.  The  liing  l>eing  complained  to,  orders  the  magistrate's 
head  to  be  slrucli  olT,  and  (he  sister  begs  his  life,  even  before  she  knows  thai  her  brother  is  safe. 
Shakspeare  has  adopted  the  attcralion  in  the  brother's  crime,  and  the  substitution  of  the  felon's 
head.  The  preservation  of  the  brolber*s  life  by  this  device  might  have  been  turned  lo  advantage, 
as  aflbrding  a  ground  for  the  intercession  of  his  sister;  but  Isabella  pleads  for  the  life  or  Angelo 
before  she  knows  her  brother  is  safe,  and  when  she  is  bound  t(»  him  by  no  tie,  as  the  Duke  does 
not  order  him  to  marry  Isabella.  From  his  own  imaginalion  Shakspeare  had  added  the  character 
of  Mariana,  Angelo's  forsaken  mistress,  wlio  saves  the  honour  of  the  heroine  by  l>eing  8ul>sliluied 
in  her  place.  Isabella,  indeed,  had  refused,  even  at  her  brother's  intercession,  to  give  up  her 
virtue  to  preserve  his  life.  This  is  an  improvement  on  the  incidents  of  the  novel,  as  it  imperce|i. 
libly  diminishes  our  sense  of  the  atrocity  of  Angelo,  and  adds  dignity  to  the  character  of  the  heroine. 
The  secret  superintendence,  too,  of  the  Duke  over  the  whole  transaction,  has  a  g(»od  elTect,  and 
increases  our  pleasure  in  the  detection  of  the  villain.  In  the  fear  of  Angelo,  lest  the  brother  should 
take  revenge  '  for  so  receiving  a  dishonoured  life,  with  ransom  of  such  shame,'  Shakspeare  has 
given  a  motive  to  coudud  which,  in  his  prototypes,  is  attributed  to  wanton  cruelty.''  * 

Of  Measure  for  Measure,  independent  of  the  comic  characters  which  aflbrd  a 
rieli  fund  of  entertainment,  the  great  charm  springs  from  the  lovely  example  of 
female  excellence  in  tlie  person  of  Isabella.     Piety,  spotless  purity,  tenderness 

•  IliKtoiy  of  Fiction,  vol.  ii.  ltd  edit.  p.  367,  oG8. 
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coHibinod  with  firmness,  and  an  eloquence  the  most  persuasive,  unite  to  render 
her  singularly  interesting  and  attractive.  To  save  the  life  of  her  brother,  she 
hastens  to  quit  the  peaceful  seclusion  of  her  convent,  and  moves,  amid  the  votaries 
of  corruption  and  hypocrisy,  amid  the  sensual,  the  vulgar,  and  the  profligate,  as 
a  being  of  a  higher  order,  as  a  ministering  spirit  from  the  throne  of  grace.  Iler 
first  interview  with  Angelo,  and  the  immediately  subsequent  one  with  Claudio, 
exhibit,  along  with  the  most  engaging  feminine  diffidence  and  modesty,  an  extra- 
ordinary display  of  intellectual  energy,  of  dexterous  argument,  and  of  indignant 
contempt.  Her  pleadings  l)efore  the  lord  deputy  are  directed  with  a  strong  appeal 
both  to  his  understanding  and  his  heart,  while  her  sagacity  and  address  in  the 
communication  of  the  result  of  her  appointment  with  him  to  her  brother,  of 
whose  weakness  and  irresolution  she  is  justly  apprehensive,  are,  if  possible,  still 
more  skilfully  marked,  and  add  another  to  the  multitude  of  instances  which  have 
established  for  Shakspeare  an  unrivalled  intimacy  with  the  finest  feelings  of  our 
nature. 

The  page  of  poetry,  indeed,  has  not  two  nobler  passages  to  produce,  than  tliose 
which  paint  the  suspicions  of  Isabella  as  to  the  fortitude  of  her  brother,  her  en- 
couragement of  his  nascent  resolution,  and  the  fears  which  he  subsequently  en- 
tertains of  the  consequences  of  dissolution  : — 

*'  Isah.     O,  I  do  fear  thee,  Claudio ;  and  I  quake, 
Lest  thou  a  feverous  life  Bhou)d*8t  entertain,"  &c.  Act  iii.  go.  1. 

On  learning  the  terms  which  would  eflect  his  liberation,  his  astonishment  and 
indignation  are  extreme,  and  he  exclaims  with  vehemence  to  his  sister, — 

"  Thou  shalt  not  do*t  f 

but  no  sooner  does  this  burst  of  moral  anger  subside,  than  the  natural  love  of 
existence  returns,  and  he  endeavours  to  impress  Isabella,  under  the  wish  of  ex- 
citing her  to  the  sacrifice  demanded  for  his  preservation,  with  the  horrible  possi- 
bilities which  may  follow  the  extinction  of  this  state  of  being,  an  enumeration 
which  makes  the  blood  run  chill: — 

"  Clatid.  O  Isabel! 

Igab.    What  says  my  brother  ? 

Ciaud,  Death  is  a  Tearful  thing. 

Jaub.     And  shamed  life  a  hateful. 

Claud,    Ay,  but  to  die,  and  go  we  know  not  where ; 
To  lie  in  cold  obstruction,  and  to  rot;**  &c.  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

**  It  is  difficult  to  decide,"  remarks  Mr.  Douce,  **  whether  Shakspeare  is  here 
alluding  to  the  pains  of  hell  or  purgatory.  May  not  the  whole  be  a  mere  poetical 
rhapsody,  originating  in  the  recoiled  ion  of  what  he  had  read  in  books  of  Catho- 
lic divinity?  for  it  is  very  certain,  that  some  of  these  were  extremely  familiar  to 
him." 

Of  our  author*s  predilection  for  the  imposing  exterior,  and  fanciful,  but  often 
sublime,  reveries  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  we. have  already  taken  some 
notice;  and,  in  reference  to  the  very  interesting  part  which  the  Duke  assumes  in 
this  play,  under  the  disguise  of  a  monk,  it  is  the  observation  of  the  learned  and 
eloquent  Schlegel, ''  that  Shakspeare,  amidst  the  rancour  of  religious  parties,  takes 
a  delight  in  painting  the  condition  of  a  monk,  and  always  represents  his  influence 
as  beneficial.  We  find  in  him  none  of  the  black  and  knavish  monks,  which  an 
enthusiasm  for  theprotestant  religion,  rather  than  poetical  inspiration,  has  sug- 
gested to  some  of  our  modern  poets.  Shakspeare  merely  gives  his  monks  an  in- 
clination to  busy  themselves  in  the  affairs  of  others,  after  renouncing  the  world 
for  themselves ;  with  respect,  however,  to  pious  frauds,  he  does  not  represent  them 
as  very  conscientious.  Such  are  the  parts  acted  by  the  monk  in  Romeo  and 
Juliet,   and  anotlier  in  Much   Ado  about  Nothing,  and   even  by    the  Duke, 
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whom,  contrary  to  the  weU-known  profarb,  the  cowl  seems  reaUj  to  nuke  a 
monk.'*  * 

26.  KufG  Lbai:  1604.  Both  the  chronologers  have  assigoed  to  tlus  tragedy 
the  date  of  1606 ;  but  it  appears  to  us  more  probable  thai  its  produd^B  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  close  of  tlM  year  1604.  It  certainly  was  written  between  the 
publication  ofHarsnet's  ''Declaration  of  Fopish  Impostures,  in  1608,  and  the 
Christmas  of  1606;  for  Shakspeare  undoubtedly  borrowed,  as  the  commentators 
have  justly  observed,  the  fantastic  names  of  several  spirits  from  the  above  men- 
tioned work,  whilst  in  the  entry  of  Lear  on  the  Stationers*  Registers,  on  the  26lh 
of  November,  1607,  it  is  eipressl^  recorded  to  have  been  played,  during  the  pre- 
ceding Christmas,  before  His  Majesty  at  Whitehall. 

It  is  from  the  following  facts,  as  established  by  Mr.  Chalmers,  together  with 
two  or  three  additional  circumstences,  that  we  have  been  induced  to  throw  back 
a  few  months  the  era  of  the  composition  of  this  play.  **  Lear  is  ascertoined,** 
observes  Mr.  Chalmers,  *'  to  have  been  written,  after  the  month  of  October,  1604; 
say  the  commentetors  (or  rather  says  Mr.  Maione) :  for.  King  James  was  pro- 
claimed King  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  24th  of  October  1604 ;  and,  it  is  evident, 
that  Shakspearo  made  a  minute  change  in  an  old  rhyming  saw : — 

••  Pj.  fli.  fkim, 
I  tadl  Uie  blood  of  an  Bmgtitk  rnm^f 

which  Shakspearo,  with  great  attention  to  the  times,  changed,  in  the  foUowing 
manner: — 

**  IfitwordwatitiII,Fi«,Mi,niBi, 
1  BBien  tlM  Mood  ofa  BrUM  man.'* 

But  the  fact  is,  that  thero  was  issued  from  Greenwich  a  royal  proclamation,  on 
the  13th  of  May,  1603 ;  declaring  that,  till  a  complete  union,  the  King  held,  and 
esteemed,  the  two  realms,  as  presently  united,  and  as  one  kingdom ;  and  thepoets, 
Daniel  and  Drayton,  who  wrote  gratolatory  verses  on  his  accession,  spoke  of 
the  two  kingdoms  as  united,  thereby,  into  one  realm,  by  the  name  of  Britain; 
and  of  the  inhabitants  of  England  and  Scotland,  as  one  people,  by  the  denomina- 
tion of  British."  And  he  then  adds,  in  a  note:  *' Before  King  James  arrived  at 
London,  Daniel  offered  to  him  'APanegyrike  congratulatory,  delivered  to  the 
King*s  most  excellent  Majesty  at  Burleigh  Harrington  in  Rutlandshire;'  which 
was  printed,  in  1603,  for  Blount,  with  a  Defence  of  Rhyme: — 

**  Lo  here  the  glorj  of  a  greater  day 
Than  Engltmd  ever  heretofore  could  see 

In  all  her  days. — 

AnA  now  she  is,  and  now  in  peace  therefore 
Shake  hands  with  union,  O  thou  mightie  state, 
Now  thou  art  all  Great  Britain,  and  no  more. 
No  Soot,  no  EngHeh  now,  nor  no  debate.'* 

We  see  here,  that  even  before  James  took  possession  of  his  capital,  poetry  had 
adopted  the  very  language  which  Shakspeare  has  used  in  his  Lear :  and  thai,  ss 
early  as  the  13th  of  May,  1603,  a  proclamation  had  been  issued,  declaratory  of 
the  King's  resolution  to  hold  and  esteem  the  two  realms  as  united,  and  as  form- 
ing but  one  kingdom. 

These  two  events,  therefore,  were  of  themselves  a  sufficient  ground  for  the 
alteration  which  our  bard  thought  proper  to  introduce,  and  which,  if  it  occurred, 
as  we  suppose,  anterior  to  the  definitive  proclamation  of  October,  1604,  must  have 
been  considered,  by  the  monarch,  as  the  greater  compliment,  on  that  Tory 
account. 

A  strong  additional  argument  in  favour  of  this  chronology,  may  be  drawn  from 
the  attempt  made  in  1605,  to  impose  on  the  public  the  old  play  of  King  Leir  for 
the  successful  drama  of  our  author.    This  production,  which  had  been  entered  at 

*  Lectures  on  Dnunatic  Literature,  toI.  ii.  p.  169. 
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Stationers*  Hall  in  1594,  was,  with  this  view,  re-entered  on  the  Stationer's  books 
on  the 8th of  May,  1605,  and  the  entry  terminates  with  these  words,  ''as  it  was 
lately  acted." 

Now,  as  it  was  intended  that  the  expression  lately  should  be  referred,  by  the 
reader,  to  our  author's  play,  for  which  this  was  meant  to  be  received,  it  follows, 
as  an  almost  necessary  consequence,  from  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term, 
that  the  Lear  of  Shakspeare  had  been  acted  some  months  anteriorly,  and  was 
not  then  actually  performing,  an  inference  which  agrees  well  with  the  date  which 
we  have  adopted,  but  cannot  be  made  to  accord  with  Mr.  Malone's  supposition  of 
Shakspeare's  tragedy  appearing  in  April,  1605,  and  the  spurious  claimant  in  May, 
when  there  is  every  reason  to  conclude  that  our  poet's  drama  was  then  nightly, 
or,  at  least,  weekly  delighting  the  public. 

Another  circumstance  in  support  of  the  era  which  we  have  chosen  for  this  play, 
is  to  be  derived  from  the  consideration,  that,  in  Mr.  Malone's  arrangement,  Cyin- 
beline  is  assigned,  and,  in  our  opinion,  correctly  assigned,  to  the  year  1005,  while 
in  consequence  of  the  removal  of  The  Winter's  Tale  to  the  epoch  of  1613,  a  change 
founded  on  apparently  substantial  grounds,  the  )ear  1604  is  left  perfectly  open  to 
the  admission  for  which  we  contend. 

To  the  numerous  sources  mentioned  by  the  *  commentators,  whence  Shakspeare 
may  have  drawn  the  materials  of  his  Lear,  is  to  be  added  the  celebrated  French 
Romance  entitled  ''  Perceforest,"  which  next  to  the  ''  Gesta  Romanorum,"  and 
the  '*  History  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,"  is  the  oldest  authority  extant.  The 
story  of  King  Leyr,  as  here  related,  corresponds,  in  all  its  leading  features,  with 
the  fable  of  our  poet,  f 

Of  this  noble  tragedy,  one  of  the  first  productions  of  the  noblest  of  poets,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  express  our  admiration  in  adequate  terms.  Whether  consi- 
dered as  an  effort  of  art,  or  as  a  picture  of  the  passions,  it  is  entitled  to  the  highest 
praise.  The  two  portions  of  which  the  fable  consists,  involving  the  fate  of  Lear 
and  his  daughters,  and  of  Gloster  and  his  sons,  influence  each  other  in  so  many 
points,  and  are  blended  with  such  consummate  skill,  that  whilst  the  imagination 
is  delighted  by  diversity  of  circumstances,  the  judgment  is  equally  gratified  in 
viewing  their  mutual  co-operation  towards  the  final  result;  the  coalescence  being 
so  intimate,  as  not  only  to  preserve  the  necessary  unity  of  action,  but  to  constitute 
one  of  the  greatest  beauties  of  the  piece. 

Such,  indeed,  is  the  interest  excited  by  the  structure  and  concatenation  of  the 
story,  that  the  attention  is  not  once  sutlered  to  flag.  By  a  rapid  succession  of 
incidents,  by  sudden  and  overwhelming  vicissitudes,  by  the  most  awful  in- 
stances of  misery  and  destitution,  by  the  boldest  contrariety  of  characters,  are  cu- 
riosity and  anxiety  kept  progressively  increasing,  and  with  an  impetus  so  strong, 
as  nearly  to  absorb  every  faculty  of  the  mind  and  every  feeling  of  the  heart. 

Victims  of  frailty,  calamity,  or  vice,  in  an  age  remote  and  barbarous,  the  actors 
in  this  drama  are  brought  forward  with  a  strength  of  colouring,  which,  had  the 
scene  been  placed  in  a  more  civilised  era,  might  have  been  justly  deemed  too  dark 
and  ferocious,  but  is  not  discordant  with  the  earliest  heathen  age  of  Britain.  The 
effect  of  this  style  of  characterisation  is  felt  occasionally  throughout  the  entire 
play,  but  is  particularly  visible  in  the  delineation  of  the  vicious  personages  of  the 
drama,  the  parts  of  Goneril,  Regan,  Edmund,and  Cornwall  being  loaded,  not  only 
with  ingratitude  of  the  deepest  dye,  but  with  cruelty  of  the  most  savage  and  dia- 
bolical nature;  they  are  the  criminals,  in  fact,  of  an  age  where  vice  may  be  sup- 
posed to  reign  with  lawless  and  gigantic  power,  and  in  which  the  extrusion  of 
Gloster's  eyes  might  be  an  event  of  no  unfrequent  occurrence. 

*  For  thene  consult  not  on!y  the  Variorum  edition  of  Shakspeare,  but  Mr.  ChalmerH's  Supplemental 
Apology,  and  Mr.  Douce's  Illustrations.  See  also  the  story  of  Lear,  from  Caxtou  s  Chronicle  of  148D, 
extracted  by  Mr.  Oibdin,  in  the  British  Biblioj^rapher,  Tol.  ii.  p,  678. 

t  Wartou  tells  us,  that  Perceforest  was  onginally  a  metrical  romance,  and  written  about  the  year  1320. 
History  of  Poetry,  vol.  i.  p.  461 
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Had  thU  mode  of  ctsUng  his  characters  in  the  extromey  been  applied  to  the  re- 
mainder of  the  dramatis  persons,  we  should  have  lost  some  of  the  Onest  lessons 
of  humanity  and  wisdom  that  ever  issued  from  the  pen  of  an  uninspired  writer; 
but,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  coarsenesses,  which  remind  us  of  the  barbarous  pe- 
riod to  which  the  story  is  referred,  and  of  a  few  incidents  rather  revolting  to 
credibility,  but  which  could  not  be  detached  from  the  original  narrative,  the  vir- 
tuous agents  of  the  play  exhibit  the  manners  and  the  feelings  of  civilisatiou,  and 
are  of  that  mixed  fabric  which  can  alone  display  a  just  portraiture  of  the  nature 
and  composition  of  our  species. 

The  characters  of  Cordelia  and  Edgar,  it  is  true,  approach  nearly  to  perfection, 
but  the  filial  virtues  of  the  former  are  combined  with  such  exquisite  tenderness  of 
heart,  and  those  of  the  latter  with  such  bitter  humiliation  and  suObring,  that  grief, 
indignation,  and  pity,  are  instantly  excited.  Very  striking  representations  are 
also  given  of  the  rough  fidelity  of  Kent,  and  of  the  hasty  credulity  of  Gloster; 
but  it  is  in  delineating  the  passions,  feelings  and  afDictions  of  Lear,  that  our  poet 
has  wrought  up  a  picture  of  human  misery  which  has  never  been  surpassed,  and 
which  agitates  the  soul  with  the  most  overpowering  emotions  of  sympathy  and 
compassion. 

Tne  conduct  of  the  unhappy  monarch  having  been  founded  merely  on  the  im- 
pulses of  sensibility,  and  not  on  any  fixed  principle  or  rule  of  action,  no  sooner  has 
ne  discovered  the  baseness  of  those  on  whom  he  had  relied,  and  tte  fatal  mistake 
into  which  he  had  been  hurried  by  the  delusions  of  inordinate  fondness  and  extra- 
vagant expectation,  than  he  feels  himself  bereft  of  all  consolation  and  resource. 
Those  to  whom  he  had  given  all,  for  whom  he  had  stripped  himself  of  dignity  and 
power,  and  on  whom  he  had  centered  every  hope  of  comfort  and  repose  in  his  old 
age,  his  inhuman  daughters,  having  not  only  treated  him  with  utter  coldness  and 
contempt,  but  sought  to  deprive  him  of  all  the  respectabilitv,  and  even  of  thever) 
means  of  existence,  what  In  a  mind  so  constituted  as  Lear*s,  the  sport  of  intense  and 
ill-regulated  feeling,  and  tortured  by  the  reOection  of  havingdeserted  ttie  only  child 
who  loved  him,  what  but  madness  could  be  expected  as  the  result?  It  was,  in  fact, 
the  necessary  consequence  of  the  reciprocal  action  of  complicated  distress  and 
morbid  sensibility;  and,  in  describing  the  approach  of  this  dreadful  infliction,  in 
tracing  its  progress,  its  height,  and  subsidence,  ourpoet  has  displayed  such  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  workings  of  the  human  intellect,  under  all  its  aberrations,  as 
would  aflbrd  an  admirable  study  for  the  enquirer  into  mental  physiology.  He  has 
also  in  this  play,  as  in  that  of  Hamlet,  finely  discriminated  between  real  and  as- 
sumed insanity,  Edgar,  amidst  all  the  wild  imagery  which  his  imagination  has 
accumulated,  never  touching  on  the  true  source  of  his  misery,  whilst  Lear,  on  the 
contrary,  finds  it  associated  with  every  object  and  every  thought,  however  distant 
or  dissimilar.  Not  even  the  Orestes  of  Euripides,  or  the  Clementina  of  Richani- 
son,  can,  as  pictures  of  disordered  reason,  be  placed  in  competition  with  this  of 
Lear;  it  may  be  pronounced,  indeed,  from  its  truth  and  completeness,  boyomi 
the  reach  of  rivalry. 

Of  all  the  miseries  incident  to  humanity,  the  apprehension  of  approaching  los$ 
of  reason  is,  perhaps,  the  most  dreadful.  Lear,  on  discovering  the  ingratitude  of 
his  eldest  daughter,  feels  compunction  for  his  treatment  of  the  youngest :  *'  I  did 
her  wrong,"  he  exclaims,  and  such  is  the  violence  of  the  shock  and  the  keenness 
of  his  sufferings,  that,  even  in  this  first  conflict  of  resentment  and  sorrow,  he  de- 
precates this  heaviest  of  calamities :  — 

"  O  let  me  not  be  mad,  not  mad,  sweet  heaven  !**       Act  i.  sc.  5. 

Dut  when  Regan,  following  the  example  of  her  sister,  inflicts  upon  him  still  greater 
4lishonour,  the  fearful  assurance  is  intimately  felt,  and  he  predicts  its  visitation  in 
positive  terms :  — 


No,  I'll  not  weep:— 


"  You  Ihink,  TU  weep; 
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1  hive  fViU  tune  of  weopliiff ;  but  tbife  heart 
Shall  break  lato  a  hunared  tbooaand  flawi* 
Or  ere  111  ynep,-^  fooi,  I§kaUgo  auuir  Aet  iL  ae.  4^ 

Nothing  can  impress  us  with  a  more  tremendous  idea  of  this  awfiil  state  of  mind, 
than  the  feelings  of  Lear  during  his  exposure  to  the  tempest  What,  under  other 
circumstances,  would  hare  been  shrunk  from  with  alarm  and  pain,  is  now  un- 
felt^  or  on\j  so,  as  a  relief  from  deeper  horrors :  -^ 


**  Lear.    Thon  think'at  tie  modi,  that  tbta  ceBtentkwa  storm 
InTadea  natn  the  akbi:  ao  tia  to  thee ; 
But  wkert  the  greaimr  maiatfy  UfiM^d, 
TlU  kster  it  9eare§  ftiU^  &c.  Act  liL  ao.  4. 

It  is  at  the  close  of  this  scene  that  the  misfortune  which  he  has  dreaded  so  much, 
overtakes  him:  *'his  wits,"  as  Kent  observes,  *^  begin  to  unsettle;"  but  it  is  not 
a  total  dereliction  of  intellect :  Lear  is  neither  absolutely  delirious,  nor  maniacal ; 
but  he  labours  under  that  species  of  hallucination  which  leaves  to  the  wretched 
sufferer  a  sense  of  his  own  unhappiness:  a  state  of  begin,  beyond  all  others,  cal- 
culated to  awaken  the  most  thrilling  sensations  of  pity. 

A  picture  of  more  terrible  grandeur,  or  of  wilder  sublimity,  than  what  occurs, 
during  the  exposure  of  the  aged  monarch  to  the  impetuous  fiiry  of  the  storm,  was 
never  imagined.  Every  thing  conspires  to  render  it  unparalleled  in  its  powers  of 
impression.  On  a  night,  when  the  conflicting  elements  of  fire,  air,  and  water 
deafen  nature  itself  with  their  uproar;  on  a  night, 

— —  **  wherein  the  enb-drawn  bear  would  couch, 

The  lloa  and  the  belly-pinehed  wolf 

Keep  their  ftir  dry,**  Act  ill.  ae.  1. 

is  the  miserable  old  king  driven  out  by  his  unnatural  daughters,  to  wander  over  a 
bleak  and  barren  heath  in  search  of  shelter,  destitute  of  even  common  necessaries, 
a  very  beggar  on  the  bounty  of  his  former  subjects,  and  accompanied  only  by  his 
fool,  and  the  £dthfiil  though  banished  Kent.  It  is  with  difficulty  that  they  per- 
.suade  him  to  take  refuge  from  the  storm;  at  length,  he  yields,  at  the  same  time 
addressing  the  fool  in  terms  which,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  lines  in  flie  play, 
unveil  the  native  goodness  of  his  heart:—* 


^  Come,  jour  hovel. 


Poor  Fool  and  knave,  I  have  one  part  In^pny  heart 
Thaf  a  sorry  yet  for  thee."  Act  iii.  ao.  % 

No  sooner,  however,  has  the  fool  entered  this  hovel,  than  he  returns  horror- 
struck,  followed  by  Edgar,  who  rushes  on  the  heath,  an  almost  naked  maniac, 
and  exclaiming, 

**  Away !  the  foul  fiend  followa  me !— * 

Through  the  aharp  hawthorn  blowa  the  cold  wind.**         Act  iii.  ac.  4. 

The  dialogue  which  now  ensues  between  these  extraordinary  characters  is,  of 
itself,  a  proof  of  the  boundless  expansion  of  the  poet's  mind.  The  torren^of 
agonizing  grief  and  resentmentwhicn  flows  from  Lear,  abandoned  by  his  daughters, 
verging  towards  insanity,  and  aware  of  its  approach;  the  wild  exuberance  of  fancy 
which  thrills  in  the  phrenzied  accents  of  Edgar,  who,  under  the  disguise  of  a 
madman  tormented  by  demons,  is  flying  from  death  threatened  by  a  father;  and 
the  quaint  mixture  of  wisdom,  pleasantry,  and  satire  in  the  language  of  the  honest 
f#ol,  who  yet  heightens,  while  he  means  to  alleviate  the  distresses  of  his  master, 
are  elements  of  mental  strife  which  harmonise  with,  and  add  a  kind  of  Illimitable 
horror  to  the  storm  which  howls  around. 

Nor  inferior  to  this  in  merit,  though  of  a  totally  different  cast,  is  the  scene  in 
which  the  exhausted  monarch,  having  been  lulled  to  sleep  through  the  eflects  of 
an  opiate,  is  awakened  by  the  sound  of  music,  whilst  Cordelia,  hanging  over  him, 
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with  aD  almost  breathleM  aniiety,  at  length  Tentures  to  address  him.  The 
language  of  the  poor  old  man,  in  the  moment  of  partid  reminiscence,  is,  beyond 
any  other  eS>rt  of  human  comporition,  simple  and  afifecting : — 

**  Car,    How  does  my  royal  lord  ?  How  bret  your  Bujeitj  ? 
Ltar.    Toadome  wroo|^,to  takomeout  ofthOgrtTo:**     See.    AcLir.  acT. 

27.  Gthbblinb  :  1605.  This  play»  if  not,  in  the  construction  of  its  fidrie,  one 
of  the  most  perfect  of  our  author's  productions,  is,  in  point  of  poetic  beauty,  of 
variety  and  truth  of  character,  and  in  the  display  of  sentiment  and  emotion,  one 
of  the  most  lovely  and  interesting.  Nor  can  we  avoid  expressing  our  astonishment 
at  the  sweeping  condemnation  which  Johnson  has  passed  upon  it;  charging  its 
fiction  with  folly,  its  conduct  with  absurdity,  its  events  with  impossibility;  temp- 
ing its  faults  too  evident  for  detection,  and  too  gross  for  aggravation. 

Of  the  enormous  injustice  of  this  sentence,  nearly  every  page  of  Cymbeline  will, 
to  a  reader  of  any  taste  or  discrimination,  bring  the  most  decisive  evidence.  That 
it  nossesses  many  of  the  too  common  inattentions  of  Shakspeare,  that  it  exhibits 
a  frequent  violation  of  costume,  and  a  singular  confusion  of  nomenclature,  cannot 
be  denied;  but  these  are  trifles  light  as  air,  when  contrasted  with  its  merits, 
which  are  of  the  very  essence  of  dramatic  worth,  rich  and  full  in  all  that  breathes 
of  vigour,  animation,  and  intellect,  in  all  that  elevates  the  fancy,  and  improves 
the  heart,  in  all  that  fills  the  eye  with  tears,  or  agitates  the  soul  with  hope  and 
fear. 

In  possession  of  excellences,  vital  as  these  must  be  deemed,  cold  and  fastldioiis 
is  the  criticism  that,  on  account  of  irregularities  in  mere  technical  detail,  would 
shut  its  eyes  upon  their  splendour.  Nor  are  there  wanting  critics  of  equal  learn- 
ing with,  and  superior  taste  to  Johnson,  who  have  considered  what  he  has  branded 
with  the  unqualified  charge  of  *' confusion  of  manners,**  as  forming,  in  a  certain 
point  of  view,  one  of  the  most  pleasing  recommendations  of  the  piece.  Thus 
Schlegel,  after  characterising  Gymbel(ne  as  one  of  Shakspeare's  nioat  wonderful 
compositions,  adds, — ''He  has  here  connected  a  novel  of  Boccado  with  traditio- 
nary tales  of  the  ancient  Britons  reaching  back  to  the  times  of  the  first  Roman 
Emperors,  and  he  has  contrived,  by  the  most  gentle  transitions,  to  blend  together 
into  one  harmonious  whole  the  social  manners  of  the  latest  times  with  the  heroic 
deeds,  and  even  with  appearances  of  the  gods."  *  It  may  be  also  remarked,  that 
if  the  unities  of  time  and  place  be  as  little  observed  in  this  play,  as  in  many  others 
of  the  same  poet,  unity  of  character  and  feeling,  the  test  of  genius,  and  without 
which  the  utmost  edort  of  art  will  ever  be  unavailing,  is  uniformly  and  happily 
supported. 

Imogen,  the  most  lovely  and  perfect  of  Shakspeare*s  female  characters,  tho 
pattern  of  connubial  love  and  chastity,  by  the  delicacy  and  propriety  of  her  senti- 
ments, by  her  sensibility,  tenderness,  and  resignation,  by  her  patient  endurance  of 
persecution  from  the  quarter  where  she  had  confidently  looked  for  endearment 
and  protection,  irresistibly  seizes  upon  our  affections  ;  and  when  compelled  to  fly 
from  the  paternal  roof,  from 

4  **  A  Tatlier  cruel,  and  a  step-dame  false, 

A  Toolish  suitor  to  a  wedded  lady. 
That  hath  her  husband  banished,** 

she  is  driven  to  assume,  under  the  name  of  Fidele,  the  disguise  of  a  page,  we  fol- 
low her  footsteps  with  the  liveliest  interest  and  admiration. 

The  scenes  which  disclose  the  incidents  of  her  pilgrimage;  her  reception  at  the 
cave  of  Belarius ;  her  intercourse  with  her  lost  brothers,. who  are  ignoltint  of  their 
birth  and  rank;  her  supposed  death,  funeral  rites,  and  resuscitation,  are  wrought 
up  with  a  mixture  of  pathos  and  romantic  wildness,  peculiarly  characteristic  of 

•  Lcct'ires  oj  Dramatic  Literatim*,  vol.  ii    p    183. 
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our  author*s  genius,  and  which  has  had  but  few  successful  imitators.  Among 
these  few,  stands  pre-eminent  the  poet  Collins,  who  seems  to  have  trodden  this 
consecrated  ground  with  a  congenial  mind,  and  who  has  sung  the  sorrows  of 
Fidele  in  strains  worthy  of  their  subject,  and  which  will  continue  to  charm  the 
mind  and  soothe  the  heart  '*  till  pity's  self  be  dead." 

When  compared  with  this  fascinating  portrait,  the  other  personages  of  the 
drama  appear  but  in  a  secondary  light.  Yet  they  are  adequately  brought  out, 
and  skilfully  diversified  ;  the  treacherous  subtlety  of  lachimo,  the  sage  experience 
of  Belarius,  the  native  nobleness  of  heart,  and  innate  heroism  of  mind,  which 
burst  forth  in  the  vigorous  sketches  of  Guiderius  and  Arviragus,  the  temerity^ 
credulity,  and  penitence  of  Posthumus,  the  uxorious  weakness  of  Cymbeline,  the 
hypocrisy  of  his  Queen,  and  the  comic  arrogance  of  Cloten,  half  fool  and  half 
knave,  produce  a  striking  diversity  of  action  and  sentiment. 

Of  this  latter  character,  the  constitution  has  been  thought  so  extraordinary,  and 
involving  elements  of  a  kind  so  incompatible,  as  to  form  an  exception  to  the  cus-^ 
tomary  integrity  and  consistency  of  our  author's  draughts  from  nature.  But  the 
following  passage  from  the  pen  of  an  elegant  female  writer,  will  prove,  that  this 
curious  assemblage  of  frequently  opposite  qualities,  has  existed,  and  no  doubt  did 
exist  in  the  days  of  Shakspeare : — 

'Ml  b  curious  that  Shakspeare  should,  in  so  singular  a  character  as  Cloten,  have  given  the  exact 
prototype  of  a  being  whom  1  once  knew.  The  unmeaning  frown  of  the  countenance ;  the  shuffling 
gait ;  the  burst  ot  voice ;  the  bustling  insignificance ;  the  fever  and  ague  fits  of  valour ;  the  froward 
lelchiness;  the  unprincipled  malice  ;  and,  what  is  most  carious,  those  occasional  gleams  of  good 
sense,  amidst  the  floating  cloodt  of  folly  which  generally  darkened  and  confused  the  man*s  brain ; 
and  which,  in  the  character  of  Cloten,  we  are  apt  to  impute  to  a  violation  of  unity  in  character ; 
but  in  the  some  time  Captain  C n,  1  saw  that  the  portrait  of  Cloten  was  not  out  of  na- 
ture." • 

Poetical  justice  has  been  strictly  observed  in  this  drama ;  the  vicious  characters 
meet  the  punishment  due  to  their  crimes,  while  virtue,  in  all  its  various  degrees, 
is  proportionably  rewarded.  The  scene  of  retribution,  which  is  the  closing  one 
of  the  play,  is  a  masterpiece  of  skill ;  the  development  of  the  plot,  for  its  fullness, 
completeness,  and  ingenuity,  surpassing  any  effort  of  the  kind  among  our  author's 
contemporaries,  and  atoning  for  any  partial  incongruity  which  the  structure  or 
conduct  of  the  story  may  have  previously  displayed. 

28.  Macbeth  :  1606.  We  have  now  reached  what  may  justly  be  termed  the 
greatest  eflbrt  of  our  author's  genius;  the  most  sublime  and  impressive  drama 
which  the  world  has  ever  beheld. 

Than  the  conception  of  the  character  of  Macbeth,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  con- 
ceive a  picture  more  original  and  grand !  Too  great  and  good  to  fall  beneath 
the  common  temptations  to  villany,  Shakspeare  has  called  in  the  powers  of  super- 
natural agency,  and  seizing  upon  ambition  as  the  vulnerable  part  of  his  hero*s 
character,  and  placing  him  between  the  suggestions  of  hell  on  one  side,  and  those 
of  his  fiend-like  wife  on  the  other,  he  has,  in  conformity  to  the  letter  of  the  tra- 
ditions which  were  before  him,  brought  about  a  catastrophe,  which,  as  he  has 
conducted  it,  is  the  most  awful  on  dramatic  record.  For,  whilst  the  influence  of 
the  world  unknown  throws  a  dread  solemnity  over  the  principal  incidents,  the  vo- 
lition of  Macbeth  remains  sufficiently  free  to  enable  the  poet  to  bring  into  full  play 
the  strongest  passions  of  the  human  breast. 

Originally  brave,  magnanimous,  humane,  and  gentle, 

'<  not  without  ambition;  but  without 

The  illness  shoulil  attend  it,*' 

and  wishing  to  do  that  holily  which  he  would  highly  ;  fully  sensible  also  of  the 
enormous  ingratitude  and  guilt  which  he  should  incur  by  the  assassination  of  the 

*  Letters  of  Anua  Seward,  vol.  iii.  p.  24(>. 
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monarch  who  hod  kMided  him  with  hoDoan ,  and  who  was  moreover  hia  kinaman 
and  bis  guest,  the  struggle  would  necessarily  have  terminated  on  the  side  of  virtue, 
had  not  thepredictions  of  the  weird  sisters,  in  part  instantly  accomplished,  and  as- 
suming the  form  therefore  of  inevitabledestiny,  concealed  from  his  bewildered  senses 
the  eternal  truth,  that  not  from  bte,  but  bom  his  own  agency  alone  could  spring 
the  commission  of  a  crime,  whose  very  suggestion  had  at  first  filled  him  with  hor- 
ror. But  even  this  delusion,  which  seemed  for  a  time  to  deaden  the  sense  of 
lesponsibilitv,  would  have  failed  in  its  effect,  had  not  the  ferocious  and  sarcastic 
eloquence  of  Lady  Macbeth  been  called  in  to  its  aid :  dazzled  by  the  splendour 
with  which  she  clothes  the  espected  issue  of  the  deed ;  indignant  at  the  charge  of 
cowardice,  to  which  she  artfully  imputes  his  irresolution,  and  allured  by  the 
means  which  she  has  planned  as  a  security  from  detection,  he,  at  length,  rushes 
into  the  snare. 

No  sooner,  however,  has  the  assassination  of  Duncan  been  perpetrated,  than  the 
Tirtaous  principles  which  had  slumbered  in  the  bosom  of  Macbeth,  rise  up  to 
accuse  and  condemn  him.  Conscience-stricken,  and  recoiling  with  horror  from 
the  atrocity  of  his  deed,  he  becomes  the  victim  of  the  most  agonising  remorse; 
he  feels  deserted  both  by  God  and  man,  and  unable  even  to  deprecate  the  wrath 
which  night  and  day  pursues  him : 

**  I  have  done  the  deed  >*l>id^t  tbeo  not  bear  a  notae  ? — 
There^  one  did  laugh  in  hia  ateep,  and  one  cried,  Mwrdtrt 
That  they  did  wake  each  other :  1  atood  and  heard  Uiem.— 
Onecried,  God  hi—  mm!  mnd^Amemf  the  other;**  Slc         AelU.  ae.  S. 

«To  this  dread  of  rengeance  from  offended  heaven,  is  soon  added  the  apprehen- 
sion of  punishment  from  mankind,  his  keen  abhorrence  of  his  own  iniquity  lead- 
ing him  to  paint,  in  the  strongest  colours,  the  detestation  and  resentment  which  it 
must  have  incurred^from  others.  This  fear  of  retaliation  from  his  fellow«<reatures, 
together  with  the  awful  prospect  of  retribution  in  another  world,  produce  a  com- 
plete revolution  in  his  character;  he  is  exhibited  distrustful,  treacherous,  and 
cruel,  sweeping  from  existence,  without  pity  or  hesitation,  all  whose  talents,  tIf- 
tues,  sufferings,  or  pretensions,  seem  to  endanger  a  life  of  which,  though  hourh 
becoming  more  wretched  and  depraved,  he  anticipates  the  close  with  horror  anil 
dismay. 

To  the  very  last,  the  contest  is  kept  up  with  tremendous  energy,  between  the 
native  vigour  of  a  brave  mind,  and  the  debilitating  effects,  of  a  guilty,  and,  there- 
fore, a  fear-creating  conscience.  The  lesson  is,  beyond  every  other,  salutary  and 
important,  as  it  proves  that  the  dominion  of  one  perverted  passion  subjugates  to  i\s 
own  depraved  purposes  the  very  principles  of  virtue  itself;  the  sensibility  of  Mac- 
heth  to  his  own  wickedness,  giving  birth  to  terrors  which  urge  him  on  to  reite- 
rated murder,  and  finally  to  irretrievable  destruction. 

The  management  of  the  fable  of  Macbeth  presents  us  with  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  the  profound  art  of  Shakspeare,  in  condensing  into  one  representation, 
and  with  an  uninterrupted  progress  of  the  action,  an  extensive  and  closely  con- 
catenated series  of  events,  forming  a  perfect  cycle  of  influential  incidents  and 
passions,  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  that  of  nature,  and  for  which  it  were  in 
vain  to  look,  where  the  unrelaxing  unities  of  time  and  place  have  imposed  their 
fetters  on  the  poet. 

*<  Let  any  one,  for  instance,'*  observes  Schlegel,  "allempt  to  circumscribe  the  gigantic  pidarf 
of  lllacbeth's  murder,  his  tyrannical  usurpation,  and  final  fall,  vithin  tbe  narrow  limits  of  ibe 
unity  or  lime,  and  he  will  then  see,  that,  however  many  of  the  events  which  Shakspeare  suc- 
cessively exhibits  before  us  in  such  dread  array,  he  may  have  placed  anterior  to  the  commenccnicnt 
or  the  piece,  und  made  tlie  subject  of  after  recital,  he  has  altogether  deprived  it  of  Us  sublimity 
of  import.  This  drama,  it  is  true,  comprehends  a  considerable  period  of  Ume  :  bat  in  the  ra- 
pidity of  iu  progress,  have  we  leisure  to  calculate  this  ?  We  see,  as  It  were,  the  fhtes  weavinj: 
their  dark  web  on  the  bosom  of  lime;  and  the  storm  and  whirlwind  of  events,  which  impel  iho 
bero  lo  the  first  daring  attempt,  which  afterwards  lead  him  to  commit  innumerable  crimes  to 
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secure  (be  Truils  of  it,  and  drive  him  at  last,  amidst  numerous  perils,  to  bis  destruction  in  the 
heroic  combat,  draw  us  irresistibly  along  with  them.  Such  a  tragical  eihlbition  resembles  the 
course  or  a  comet,  which,  hardly  visible  at  first,  and  only  important  to  the  astronomic  eye,  when 
appearing  in  the  heaven  in  a  nebulous  distance,  soon  soars  with  an  unheard  of  and  perpetually 
increasing  rapidity  towards  the  central  point  of  our  system,  spreading  dismay  among  the  nations 
or  the  earth,  till  in  a  moment,  with  its  portentous  tail,  it  overspreads  the  hair  of  the  firmament 
with  flaming  fire.'** 

But,  in  &ct,  as  hath  been  remarked  by  the  same  admirable  critic,  Macbeth,  in 
its  construction,  bears  a  striking  affinity  to  the  celebrated  trilogy  of  ^schylus, 
which  included  the  Agamemnon,  the  Choephorae,  and  the  Eumenides,  or  Furies, 
pieces  which  were  successively  represented  in  one  day. 

*'  The  object  of  the  first  is  the  murder  of  Agamemnon  by  Clytemnestra,  on  his  return  from 
Troy.  In  the  second,  Orestes  avenges  his  father  by  killing  his  mother:  facto  piut  et  seele- 
ratuM  eodem.  This  deed,  although  perpetrated  from  the  most  powerful  motives,  is  repugnant 
however  to  natural  and  moral  order.  Orestes  as  a  Prince  was,  it  is  true,  entitled  to  eiercise 
justice  even  on  the  members  of  his  own  family  ;  but  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  stealing  in 
disguise  into  the  dwelling  of  the  tyrannical  usurper  of  bis  throne,  and  of  going  to  worli  like  an 
assassin.  The  memory  of  his  father  pleads  his  excuse ;  but  although  Clytemnestra  has  deserved 
death,  the  blood  of  his  mother  still  rises  up  in  judgment  against  him.  This  is  represented  in 
the  Eumenides  in  the  form  of  a  contention  among  the  gods,  some  of  whom  approve  of  the  deed 
of  Orestes,  while  others  persecute  him,  till  at  last  the  divine  wisdom,  under  the  figure  of  Mi- 
nerva, reconciles  the  opposite  claims,  establishes  a  peace,  and  puts  an  end  to  the  long  series  of 
crimes  and  punishments  which  desolated  the  royal  house  of  Atreus. 

*'  A  considerable  interval  takes  place  between  the  period  of  the  first  and  second  piecet,  during 
which  Orestes  grows  up  to  manhood.  The  second  and  third  are  connected  together  immediately 
in  the  order  of  time.  Orestes  takes  flight  after  the  murder  of  his  mother  to  Delphi,  where  we 
find  him  at  the  commencement  of  the  Eumenides. 

'*  In  each  of  the  two  first  pieces,  there  is  a  visible  reference  to  the  one  which  follows.  In 
Agamemnon,  Cassandra  and  the  chorus  prophesy,  at  the  close,  to  the  arrogant  Clytemnestra  and 
her  paramour  iEgistus,  the  punlshmenl  which  awaits  them  at  the  hands  of  Orestes.  In  the 
Cboephorn,  Orestes,  immediately  after  the  eiecution  of  the  deed,  finds  no  longer  any  repose ; 
the  furies  of  his  mother  t>egin  to  persecute  ^im,  and  he  announces  his  resolution  of  taking  refuge 
in  Delphi. 

'*  The  connection  is  therefore  evident  throughout,  and  we  may  consider  the  three  pieces, 
which  were  connected  together  even  in  the  representation,  as  so  many  acts  of  one  great  and  entire 
drama.  1  mention  this  as  a  preliminary  justification  of  Shakspeare  and  other  modern  peels,  in 
connecting  together  in  one  representation  a  larger  circle  of  human  destinies,  as  we  can  produce  to 
the  critics  who  object  to  this  the  supposed  example  of  the  ancients.''  f 

To  these  observations  of  M.  Schlegel,  the  following  excellent  remarks  have 
been  added  by  a  writer  in  the  Monthly  Review: — 

"  Shakspeare*s  Macbeth,"  says  this  critic,  '*  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  this  trilogy  of  Mi- 
chylus,  which  gives,  in  three  distinctacts,  a  history  of  the  house  of  Agamemnon,  in  Macbeth,  also, 
are  three  acts  or  deeds,  distinct  from  each  other,  and  separated  by  long  intervals  of  time ;  namely, 
the  regicide  of  Duncan,  the  murder  of  Banquo,  and  the  fail  of  Macbeth ;  the  first  serving  to 
shew  how  he  attained  his  elevation,  the  second  how  he  abused  it,  and  the  third  how  he  lost  it. 
A  chorus  of  supernatural  beings,  (the  witches  of  Shakspeare  operate  like  the  furies  of  iEschylus), 
in  both  these  tragic  poems,  hovers  over  the  fate  of  the  liero ;  and,  by  impressing  on  the  spectator 
the  consciousness  of  an  irresistible  necessity,  all  the  extenuation  which  the  atrocities  could  adroit 
is  introduced.  Criticism,  in  comparing  the  master-pieces  of  these  master- poets,  may  be  permitted 
to  hesitate,  but  not  to  draw  stakes.  To  the  plot  or  fable  of  Shakspeare  must  be  allowed  the 
merit  of  possessing,  in  the  higher  degree,  wholeness,  connection,  and  ascending  interest.  The 
character  of  Clytemnestra  may  be  weighed  without  disparagement  against  that  of  Lady  Macbeth : 
but  all  the  other  delineations  are  superior  in  our  Shakspeare;  his  characters  are  more  various, 
more  marked,  more  consistent,  more  natural,  more  intuitive.  The  style  of  iEschylus,  If  disUn* 
guished  for  a  majestic  energetic  simplicity,  greatly  preferable  to  the  mixt  metaphors  and  puns  of 
Shakspeare,  has  still  neither  the  richness  of  thought  nor  the  versatility  of  diction  which  we  find 
displayed  in  the  English  tragedy.*'  i 

•  LccturoR  on  Dramatic  literature,  vol.  i.  n.  35*2,  353.  -j*  ibid.  p.  96,  96. 

I  Monthly  Review,  vol.  Ixxxi.  \u  119,  IQd 
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The  supernataral  machinery  of  this  play,  which  forms  one  of  its  most  striking 
features,  is  founded  on  a  species  of  superstition  that,  during  the  life-time  of 
Shakspeare,  prevailed  in  England  and  ScoUand  in  an  unprecedented  degree. 
H^iiekeraft  had  attracted  the  attention  of  goTernment  under  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Eighth,  in  whose  thiriy-third  year  was  enacted  a  Statute  which  adjudged 
all  Witchcraft  and  Sorcery  to  be  Felony  without  Benefit  of  Clergy ;  but,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  evil  seems  to  have  been  greatly 
on  the  increase,  for  Bishop  Jewel,  preaching  before  the  Queen,  in  15d8,  tells  her, 
«»'*  It  may  please  your  Grace  to  understand  that  Witches  and  Sorcerers  within 
these  few  last  years  are  marvellously  increased  within  your  Grace*s  realm.  Your 
Grace's  subjects  pine  away,  even  unto  the  death,  their  colour  bdeth,  their  flesh 
rottetti,  their  speech  is  benumbed,  their  senses  are  bereft.  I  pray  God  they  never 
practise  further  then  upon  the  subject."  "  How  prevalent  the  delusion  bad  be^ 
come  in  the  year  1584,  we  have  the  most  ample  testimony  in  the  ingenious  work 
of  Reginald  Scot,  entiUed  *'The  Discoverie  of  Witchcraft,"  which  was  written, 
as  the  sensible  and  humane  author  has  informed  us,  **  in  behalfe  of  the  poore, 
the  aged,  and  the  simple ;"  f  and  it  reflects  singular  discredit  on  the  age  in  which 
it  was  produced,  that  a  detection  so  complete,  both  with  regard  to  argument  and 
(act,  should  have  failed  in  eflecting  its  purpose.  But  the  in&tuation  had  seized 
aU  ranks,  with  an  influence  which  rivalled  that  resulting  from  an  article  of  re^ 
ligious  faith,  and  Scot  begins  his  work  with  the  otoervation,  that  ^*  the  fables  of 
Witchcraft  have  taken  so  fast  hold  and  deepe  root  in  the  heart  of  man,  that  fewe 
or  none  can,  now  adaies,  with  patience  indure  the  hand  and  correction  of  God. 
For  ifany  adversitie,  greefe,  sicknesse,  losse  of  children,  come,  cattell,  or  libertie 
happen  unto  them,  by  and  by  they  exclaime  uppon  witches ; "  %  and,  in  \m 
second  chapter,  he  declares,  **  I  have  heard  to  my  greefe  some  of  the  ministerie 
aflBrme,  that  they  have  had  in  their  parish  at  one  instant,  xvij  or  xviij  witches : 
meaning  such  as  could  worke  miracles  supernaturallie ;  *'  §  a  declaration  which, 
in  a  subsequent  part  of  his  book,  he  more  particularly  applies,  when  he  informs 
us,  that  ''seventcene  or  eighteene  were  condemned  at  once  at  St.  Osees  in  the 
countie  of  Essex,  being  a  whole  parish,  tliough  of  no  great  quantitie.  '*  ** 

The  mischief,  however,  was  but  in  progress,  and  received  a  rapid  acceleration 
from  the  publication  of  the  '*  Daemonologie"  of  Ring  James,  at  Edinburgh,  in  the 
year  1597.  The  origin  of  tliis  very  curious  treatise  was  probably  laid  in  the  royal 
mind,  in  consequence  of  the  supposed  detection  of  a  conspiracy  of  two  hundred 
witches  with  Dr.  Fian,  ''Register  to  the  Devil,*'  at  their  head,  to  bewitch  and 
drown  His  Majesty,  on  his  return  from  Denmark,  in  1590.  James  attended  the 
examination  of  these  poor  wretches  with  the  most  eager  curiosity,  and  the  most 
willing  credulity;  and,  when  Agnis  Tompson  confessed,  that  she,  with  other 
witches  to  the  number  just  mentioned,  ''went  altogether  by  sea,  each  one  in  her 
riddle,  or  sieve,  with  flaggons  of  wine,  making  merry  and  drinking  by  the  way, 
to  the  kirk  of  North  Berwick,  in  Lothian,  where,  when  they  had  landed,  they  took 
hands  and  danced,  singing  all  with  one  voice, — 

^  Commer  (gomip)  go  ye  before,  commer  goe  yi, 
Gifye  will  not  go  before,  commer  let  me  :'* 

and  **  that  Geilis  Duncane  did  go  before  them,  playing  he  said  reel  on  a  JeV$ 
trump,"  James  immediately  sent  for  Duncane,  and  listened  with  delight  to  his 
performance  of  the  witches*  reel  on  the  Jew*s  harp  I 

Oi  Agnis,  however,  asserting,  that  the  Devil  had  met  them  at  the  Kirk,  His 

*  Strype'i  Anpals  of  ReformaUon,  toI.  i.  p.  8     The  apprehensioii  expressed  at  the  close  of  this  quo- 
tation, was  realised  tome  years  afterwards,  when  a  Mrs.  Uier  was  accused  of  conjuratioo  aud  witchcraft, 
'     '*  "  '  no 


^*^^^^})^^  Queen  had  been  ^  under  excessive  anfpiish  by  pains  ofhmr  UsiJk:  insomuch  that  she  took 
rest  for  divers  nighto.**— Vide  Strjpe*!i  Anuals,  vol.  iv.  p.  7. 

J  Epistle  to  Sir  Roger  Manwood,  p.  1. 

$  Discoverie  of  Witchcraft,  chap.  1.  p. 

**  Piscourse  of  Divels  and  Spirits,  p.  I 


+  Epistle  to  Sir  Roger  Manwood,  p.  1.  |  Discoverie  of  Witchcraft,  chap.  i.  p.  1, 2 

643;  annexed  to  the  Discoverie  of  Witchcraft. 
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Majesty  could  not  avoid  expressing  some  doubts;  when,  taking  him  aside,  she 
'*  declared  unto  him  the  very  words  which  had  passed  between  him  and  his  Queen 
on  the  first  night  of  their  marriage,  with  their  answer  each  to  other  ;  whereat  the 
King  wondered  greatly,  and  swore  by  the  living  God,  that  he  believed  all  the 
Devils  in  Hell  could  not  have  discovered  the  same."  * 

That  the  particulars  ehcited  from  the  confessions  of  these  unfortunate  beings, 
which,  it  is  said,  ''  made  the  King  in  a  wonderful  admiration,"  formed  the  basis 
of  the  Daemonologie,  may  be,  therefore,  readily  admitted.  It  is  also  to  be  deplored 
that,  weak  and  absurd  as  this  production  now  appears  to  us,  its  eflects  on  the  age 
of  its  birth,  and  for  a  century  afterwards,  were  extensive,  and  melancholy  in  the 
extreme.  It  contributed,  indeed,  more  than  any  other  work  on  the  subject,  to 
rivet  the  fetters  of  credulity  ;  and  scarcely  had  a  twelvemonth  elapsed  from  its 
publication  ;  before  its  result  was  visible  in  the  destruction,  in  Scotland,  of  not  less 
than  six  hundred  human  beings  at  once,  for  this  imaginary  crime  1  f 

The  succession  of  James  to  the  throne  of  Elizabeth  served  but  to  propagate  the 
contagion ;  for  no  sooner  had  he  reached  this  country,  than  his  Daemonologie  re- 
appeared from  an  English  press,  being  printed  at  London,  in  1603,  in  quarto,  and 
with  a  Preface  to  the  Reader,  which  commences  by  informing  him  of  ''the  feare- 
full  abounding  at  this  time  in  this  Countrey,  of  these  detestable  slaves  of  theDivel, 
the  Witches,  or  enchanters  ;** :}:  a  declaration  which,  during  the  course  of  the 
same  year,  was  accompanied  by  a  new  statute  against  Witches,  one  clause  of 
which  enacts,  that 

*'  Any  one  that  shall  use,  practise,  or  exercise  any  invocation  or  conjaration  of  any  evill  or 
wiclced  spirit,  or  consult,  covenant  with,  entertaine  or  employ,  feede  or  reward,  any  evill  or 
wicked  spirit,  to  or  Tor  any  intent  or  purpose ;  or  take  up  any  dead  man,  woman  or  child,  out  or 
his,  her,  or  iheir  grave,  or  any  other  place  where  the  dead  body  resteth,  or  the  skin,  bone,  or  other 
part  of  any  dead  person,  to  be  employed  or  used  in  any  manner  of  witchcraft,  sorcery,  charme, 
or  enchantment ;  or  shall  use,  practise,  or  exercise  any  witchcraft,  enchantment,  charme,  or 
sorcery,  whereby  any  person  shall  be  killed,  destroyed,  wasted,  consumed,  pined,  or  lamed,  in 
his  or  her  body,  or  any  part  thereof,  such  offenders,  duly  and  lawfully  convicted  and  attainted, 
shall  suflTer  death.'*  § 

We  cannot  wonder  if  measures  such  as  these,  which  stamped  the  already  exists 
ing  superstitions  with  the  renewed  authority  of  the  law,  and  with  the  influence  of 
regal  argument  and  authority,  should  render  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  witchcraft 
almost  universal ;  fashion  and  interest  on  the  one  hand,  and  ignorance  and  fear  on 
the  other,  mutually  contributing,  by  concealing  or  banishing  doubt,  to  disseminate 
error,  and  preclude  detection. 

Who  those  were  who,  at  this  period,  had  the  misfortune  to  be  branded  with 
the  appellation  of  Witches ;  what  deeds  were  imputed  to  them,  and  what  was  the 
nature  of  their  supposed  compact  with  the  Devil,  are  questions  which  will  be  most 
satisfactorily  answered  in  the  words  of  Reginald  Scot,  whose  book  is  not  only 
extremely  scarce,  but  highly  curious  and  entertaining;  and  two  or  three  chapters 
from  this  copious  treasury  of  superstition,  with  a  very  few  comments  from  other 
sources,  will  exhaust  this  part  of  the  subject. 

'*The  sort  of  such  as  are  said  to  be  witches,"  writes  Scot,  *'are  women  which  be  commonly 
old,  lame,  bleare-eied,  pale,  fowle,  and  full  of  wrinkles;  poore,  sullen,  superstitious,  and  papists; 
or  such  as  knowe  no  religion ;  in  whose  drousie  minds  the  divell  hath  gotten  a  fine  seat ;  so  as, 
what  mlscheefe,  mischance,  calamitie,  or  slaughter  is  brought  to  passe,  they  are  easilie  persuaded 
the  same  is  doone  by  themselves;  imprinting  in  their  minds  an  earnest  and  constant  imagination 
thereof.  They  are  leane  and  deformed,  shewing  melancholie  in  their  faces,  to  the  horror  of  all 
that  see  them.  They  are  doting,  scolds,  mad,  divelish,  and  not  much  differing  from  them  that 
are  thought  to  be  possessed  with  spirits ;  so  firme  and  sledfast  in  their  opinions,  as  whosoever 

*  These  extracts  are  t4iken  from  a  pamphlet  entitled,  **Newei  fmm  Scotland,"  reprinted  in  the  Gent 
Mazaiine.  vol.  xlix.  p.  449.    Sec  also  Gent  Magazine,  vol.  vii.  p.  555. 
i"  Sec  NoMhc'it  l^enten  StnflT,  1599,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Reed,  in  nis  Shakspeare,  vol.  x.  p.  5.  note. 
\  King  James's  Works,  as  published  by  James,  Bishop  of  Winton,  folio,  161&,  p.  91. 
$  'I'his  act  ngaiust  witches  wos  not  repealed  until  the  year  1736,  being  the  ninth  of  George  the  Second ! 
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ahill  ooelle  lufe  respect  to  ibe  oonttMide  of  tMr  wordi  Ulercd,  voukl  CMilie  betoeve  tlisf  were 
tree  indeed. 

''  These  mlsertble  wretches  ire  so  odious  qdIo  all  their  Befghbors,  and  so  feared,  as  fsw  dare 
olleiid  them,  or  deoie  them  ante  thing  they  aske :  whereby  they  take  iqioD  thems  yea«  aad  sois 
times  thinke,  that  they  can  doo  sncfa  things  as  are  beyond  the  ablUtle  of  bomaB  Mtore.  Tbcae 
go  from  boose  to  boose,  and  fhmi  doore  to  doore  for  a  pot  ftiU  of  milke,  yesi,  drteke,  poUageif  or 
some  soch  releefe;  wlthom  Ibe  which  they  eontd  bardlle  life:  neither  oblalBBg  Cmt  tMr  servke 
aaipalBcs,  nor  by  their  art,  nor  yet  at  the  di? els  bands  (with  whome  they  are  said  lo  mahea 
pcrltet  and  risible  bargaine)  either  beantle,  monle,  promotion,  weitb,  weriUp,  pteanrey  hosnr, 
knowledge,  learning,  or  any  other  benefit  whatsoefer. 

**  It  Cslletb  out  many  times,  that  neilher  their  necessities  nor  their  eipeetatlen  Is  aiwered  er 
senred.  In  those  places  where  they  beg  or  borrowe ;  hot  rather  their  lewdnem  Is  by  their  Migkbers 
reproTed.  And  fkirther,  in  tract  of  time  the  witch  wareth  odiooa  and  tedions  to  bar  melgithars; 
and  they  agaioeare  despised  and  despitedoT  hir ;  so  as  sometimes  shecursseth  one,  and  sometimes 
another ;  and  that  ttcm  the  roalster  of  the  bouse,  his  wife,  children,  catteil,  etc  to  the  lUtle  pig 
that  lieth  in  the  stie.  Thus  in  processe  of  time  they  bsTe  ail  displeased  hir,  and  she  hath  wished 
erli  lock  onto  them  all ;  perhaps  with  corsses  and  Imprecations  made  In  forme.  DoobHem  (at 
length)  some  of  hir  neighbors  die,  or  falle  sicke;  or  some  of  their  children  are  Tislied  with 
diseases  that  wet  them  sirangelie :  as  apopleiles,  epilepsies,  confolslons,  hot  ferevs,  wormm, 
ete.  Which  by  ignorant  parents  are  supposed  lo  be  the  f  engeance  of  witches.  Yea  and  their 
opinions  and  conceits  are  confirmed  and  maintained  by  muUlftall  physicians :  aceording  to  the 
nmuaon  saieng ;  "  Inscitls  paliiom  asaleAclnm  el  Ineantatio,"  Witchcraft  and  Incbantmeiit  Is 
the  clokejof  Ignorance :  whereu  indeed  e? ill  homoars,  and  not  strange  words,  witches,  or  spirlls 
are  the  causes  of  soch  diseases.  Also  some  of  their  catlell  perish,  either  by  disease  or  wischanff 
Then  they,  nppon  wliom  soch  adversities  fall,  weighing  the  fame  that  goeth  upon  tbb  women 
(hir  words,  displeasure,  and  corsses  meeting  so  justly  with  their  misfortune)  doo  not  onlie  eon- 
ceiTe,  but  also  are  resolved,  that  all  their  mishaps  are  brought  to  passe  by  hir  onelle  BBeans. 

"  The  witch  on  the  other  side  eipecting  hir  neighbors  mischances,  and  seeing  things  someClmes 
come  to  passe  aceording  to  hir  wishes,  corsses,  and  incantations  (for  Bodin  blmseifconfesseth, 
that  not  above  two  in  a  hondred  of  their  witchlngs  or  wisblngs  take  efl^),  being  called  before  a 
Justice,  by  doe  examination  of  the  clrcomstances  is  driven  to  see  hir  imprecations  and  dcslrm, 
and  hir  neighbors  barmes  and  losses  to  concorre,  and  as  it  were  to  take  effect :  and  so  eonlessetk 
that  she  (u  a  goddes)  hath  brought  such  things  to  passe.  Wherein,  not  onelle  she,  but  the 
accuser,  and  also  the  Justice  are  fowlie  deceived  and  abused ;  as  being  thorough  hir  confession 
and  other  circumstances  persuaded  (to  the  iqjurie  of  Gods  glorie)  that  she  hath  doone,  or  can  doo 
that  which  is  proper  onelie  to  God  bimselfe. 

"  Another  sort  of  witches  there  are,  which  be  atMoluteUe  cooseners :  These  take  upon 
them,  either  for  glorie,  fame,  or  gaiue,  to  doo  any  thing,  which  God  or  the  divell  can  doo : 
either  for  fortelling  things  to  come,  l>ewraieDg  of  secrets,  curing  of  maladies,  or  wotkiog  of 
miracles."  * 

To  this  chapter  from  Scot,  which  we  have  given  entire,  may  be  added  the  ad- 
mirable description  of  the  abode  of  a  witch  from  the  pen  of  Spenser,  who,  as  War- 
ton  hath  observed,  copied  from  living  objects,  and  had  prolMibly  been  atruck  with 
seeing  such  a  cottage,  in  which  a  witch  was  supposed  to  live: — 

**  There  in  a  gloomy  hollow  glen  she  found 

A  litUe  cottage  built  of  stickes  and  reedes 

in  homely  wise,  and  wald  with  sods  around ; 

In  which  a  Witch  did  dwell,  in  loathly  weedes 

And  wilftil  want,  all  carelesae  of  her  ueedes; 

So  choosing  solitarie  to  abide 

Far  fVom  aU  neighbours,  that  her  diveliah  deeds 

And  hellish  arts  from  people  she  might  hide, 
And  hurt  far  off  unknowne  whomever  she  envide."  f 

This  very  striking  picture  for  ever  fixed  the  character  of  the  habitation  allotted 
to  a  witch;  thus  in  a  singularly  curious  tract,  entitled  ''Round  about  our  Coal- 
Fire,**  published  about  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  which  details, 
in  a  pleasing  manner,  the  traditions  of  the  olden  time,  as  a  source  of  Christmas 
amusement,  it  is  said  that ''  a  Witch  must  be  a  bagged  old  woman,  living  in  a  little 

i    *  Discoveric  of  Witchcraft,  book  i.  chap.  3.  p.  7—9. 
f  Todd*t  Speaser,  vol.  iv.  p.  480, 481.    Faerie  Quecne,  book  iii.  caulo  7.  stanza  6  and  note. 
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rotten  cottage,  under  a  hill,  by  a  wood-side,  and  must  be  frequently  spinning  at 
the  door :  she  must  have  a  black  cat,  two  or  three  broom-sticks,  an  imp  or  two, 
and  two  or  three  diabolical  teats  to  suckle  her  imps.*' 

Of  the  wonderful  feats  which  the  various  kinds  of  witches  were  supposed  ca- 
pable of  performing,  Scot  has  favoured  us  with  the  following  succinct  enumeration : 
there  are  three  sorts  of  witches,  he  tells  us, 

*'  One  sort  can  hurt  and  not  belpe,  the  second  can  heipe  and  not  hart,  the  third  can  both 
heipe  and  hurt.  Among  the  burtfull  witches  there  is  one  sort  more  beastlie  than  any  Icind  of 
beasls,  saving  wolves  :  Tor  these  usually  devour  and  eate  yong  children  and  infants  of  their  owne 
kind.  These' be  they  that  raise  haile,  tempests,  and  hurtrull  weather;  as  lightening,  thunder, 
etc.  These  be  they  that  procure  barrennesse  in  man,  woman,  and  beast.  These  can  throwc 
children  in  waters,  as  they  walke  with  their  mothers,  and  not  be  scene.  These  can  raalie  horsses 
kicke,  Ull  they  cast  their  riders.  These  can  passe  from  place  to  place  in  the  aire  invisible. 
These  can  so  alter  the  mind  of  judges,  that  they  can  have  no  power  to  hurt  them.  These  can 
procure  to  themselves  and  to  others,  laciturnitie  and  insensibilitie  in  their  torments.  These  can 
bring  trembling  to  the  hands,  and  strike  terror  into  the  minds  of  them  that  apprehend  them. 
These  can  manifest  unto  others,  things  hidden  and  lost,  and  foreshow  things  to  come ;  and  see 
them  as  though  they  were  present.  These  can  alter  men's  minds  to  inordinate  love  or  hate. 
These  can  kill  whom  they  list  with  lightening  and  thunder.  These  can  take  away  man's  courage. 
— These  can  make  a  woman  miscarrie  in  childbirth,  and  destroie  the  child  in  the  mother's 
wombe,  without  any  sensible  means  either  inwardiie  or  outwardlie  applied.  These  can  with  their 
looks  kill  either  man  or  l>east. — 

' '  Others  doo  write,  that  they  can  pull  downe  the  moone  and  the  starres.  Some  write  that 
with  wishing  they  can  send  needles  into  the  livers  of  their  enemies.  Some  that  they  can  trans- 
ferre  corne  in  the  blade  from  one  place  to  another.  Some^  that  they  can  cure  diseases  supema- 
turallie,  flie  in  the  aire,  and  danse  with  divels.  Some  write,  that  they  can  plaie  the  part  of 
8iiai6ti«,  and  contract  themselves  to  IneubuM, — Some  sale  they  can  transubstantiate  themselves 
and  others,  and  take  the  forms  and  shapes  of  asses,  woolves,  ferrets,  cowes,  asses,  horsses,  hogs, 
etc.     Some  say  they  can  keepe  divels  and  spirits  in  the  likenesse  of  todes  and  cats. 

"They  can  raise  spirits |  (as  others  afflrme),  drie  up  springs,  tnrne  the  course  of  running 
waters,  inhibit  the  sune,  and  stale  both  day  and  night,  changing  the  one  into  the  other.  They 
can  go  in  and  out  at  awger  holes,  and  saile  in  an  egge  shell,  a  cockle  or  muscle  shell,  through 
and  under  the  tempestuous  seas. — They  can  bring  soules  out  of  the  graves.  They  can  teare 
snakes  in  pieces. — They  can  also  bring  to  pass,  that  chearne  as  long  as  you  list,  your  butter  will 
not  come;  especiallie,  if  either  the  maids  have  eaten  up  the  creame ,  or  the  good-wife  have  sold 
the  butter  before  in  the  market."  * 

The  only  material  accession  which  the  royal  James  has  made  to  this  curious 
catalogue  of  the  deeds  of  witchcraft,  consists  in  informing  us,  that  these  aged 
and  decrepit  slaves  of  Satan  ''make  pictures  of  waieor  clay,  that  by  the  roasting 
tiiereof,  the  persons  that  they  beare  the  name  of,  may  be  continually  melted  or 
dried  away  by  continuall  sicknesse;"  f  and  his  mode  of  explaining  how  the  devil 
performs  this  marvel, is  a  notable  instance  both  of  his  ingenuity  and  his  eloquence. 
This  deed,  he  says, 

"  Is  verie  possible  to  their  master  to  performe:  for  although  that  instrument  of  waie  have  no 
vertue  in  that  turne  doing,  yet  may  he  not  very  well,  even  by  the  same  measure,  that  his  conjured 
slaves  melt  that  waie  at  the  fire,  may  bee  not,  1  say,  at  these  same  times,  subtily,  as  a  spirit,  so 
weal[en  and  scatter  the  spirits  of  life  of  the  patient,  as  may  mal[e  him  on  the  one  part,  for  faint- 
iiesse,  to  sweat  out  the  humour  of  his  iMMlie,  and  on  the  other  part,  for  the  not  concurrence  of 
these  spirits,  which  causes  his  digestion,  so  debilitate  bis  stomache,  that  this  humour  radicall 
continually  sweating  out  on  the  one  part,  and  no  newe  good  8ucl[e  being  put  in  the  place  thereof, 
for  lacke  of  digestion  on  the  other,  he  at  last  shall  vanish  away,  even  as  bis  picture  will  doe  at 
the  fire?  And  that  knavish  and  cunning  workeman,  by  troubling  him,  onely  at  sometimes,  makee 
a  proportion,  so  neerc  betwixt  the  working  of  the  one  and  the  other,  that  both  shall  end  as  it  were 
at  onetime."    P.  117. 

It  remains  to  notice  the  nature  of  the  compact  or  bargain,  which  witches  were 
believed  to  enter  into  with  their  seducer,  and  the  species  of  homage  which  they 

*  Diiicoverie  of  Witchcraft,  boolt  i.  chap.  1.  p.  9.  -f  James's  Works,  by  W^iaton,  p   116. 
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were  compelled  to  pay  him,  and  here  again  we  must  have  reeoane  to  Soot,  not 
only  as  the  most  compressed,  but  as  the  most  authentic  detailer  of  this  strango 
credulity  of  his  times. 

<*  The  order  of  Uieir  bargaine  or  prorefsion/'Myi  he,  "  b  double ;  the  one  iotomieaiMl  pnhlike ; 
the  other  secret  and  private.  That  irhich  it  calked  solemne  or  piublike,  to  where  witches  come 
together  at  certalne  aisemblief.  at  the  limea  prefiied,  aad  doo  not  onelie  see  the  divell  in  vbiUe 
forme,  hut  coorer  and  talke  faroiliarlie  with  him.  In  which  conference  thedlTdl  ahorteth  them 
to  observe  their  fldelUie  anto  him,  promising  them  long  life  and  protperiUe.  Then  the  witches 
assembled,  commend  a  new  dUciple  (whom  they  call  a  novice)  unto  him :  and  If  the  divell  find 
that  young  witch  apt  and  forward  in  renunciation  of  christian  faiih,  in  despising  ante  of  thesevea 
sacraments,  in  treading  upon  crosses,  in  spotting  at  the  time  of  the  elevation.  In  breaUng  their 
fast  on  fasting  dales,  and  fasting  on  snndales  :  then  the  divell  glvelh  foorth  hit  liand,  and  the 
novice  joining  hand  in  hand  with  him,  promlselh  to  observe  and  kcepe  all  the  divcto  com- 
mandements. 

'*  This  doone,  the  divell  bcglnnelh  to  be  more  hold  wiUi  hir,  telling  hir  plainlle,  that  aB  Udt 
will  not  serve  his  tume;  and  therefore  reqnirelh  homage  at  hb*  hands :  jea  he  atoo  tclielh  hir, 
that  she  mntt  grant  him  both  hir  bodle  and  toulc  to  be  tormented  in  everlattlng  fire;  which  the 
yeeldeth  onto.  Then  he  chargelh  hir,  to  procure  at  manie  men,  women,  and  children  abo,  as 
she  can,  to  enter  Into  this  socletie.  Then  he  teacheth  them  to  make  ointments  of  the  iioweta  and 
members  of  children,  whereby  they  ride  In  the  aire,  and  accomplish  all  their  desiies.  So  as,  if 
there  be  ante  children  nnbaptiied,  or  not  garded  with  the  signe  of  the  croise,  or  orisons ;  then  the 
witches  may  and  doo  calch  them  from  their  mothers  sides  in  the  night,  or  out  of  their  cradles,  or 
otherwise  kill  them  with  their  ceremonies ;  and  after  buriall  steale  them  out  of  their  graves,  and 
seetb  them  in  a  caldron,  until  their  flesh  be  made  potable.  Of  the  thickest  whereof  tliey  make 
ointments,  whereby  they  ride  In  the  aire ;  but  the  thinner  potion  Uiey  put  Into  flaggons,  whereof 
whosoever  drlnketh,  observing  certaine  ceremonies,  Immediatelle  beconuneth  a  malsteror  rather 
a  mtslresse  in  that  practise  and  facultle. 

*'  Their  homage  with  their  olh  and  bargaine  is  received  for  a  certelne  terme  of  yeares ;  toaw- 
times  for  ever.  Sometimes  It  consislelh  in  the  denlall  of  the  whole  fklth,  sometimes  In  part— 
And  this  Is  doone  either  by  oth,  protestation  of  words,  or  by  obligation  In  writing,  sometlmet  sealed 
with  wai,  sometimes  signed  with  blood,  sometimes  by  kissing  the  divels  bare  buttocks. 

'*You  most  also  understand,  that  alter  they  have  dellcatlic  banketled  with  the  divell  and  Ibe 
ladie  of  the  fairies ;  and  have  eaten  up  a  fat  oie,  and  emptied  a  butt  of  malmesie,  and  a  blnneof 
bread  at  some  noble  man*s  house,  in  the  dead  of  night,  nothing  is  missed  of  all  this  in  the 
morning!  For  the  ladic  Sibylla,  Minerva,  or  Diana  with  a  golden  rod  sriketh  the  vessel  and  the 
binne,  and  they  are  fully  replenished  againe."  Aflcr  mentioning  that  the  bullock  Is  restored  in 
the  same  magical  manner,  ho  states  it  as  an  '*  infallible  rule,  that  everie  fortnight,  or  at  the  least 
every  moneth,  each  witch  must  kill  one  child  at  the  least  for  hir  part.*'  He  also  relates  TroiQ 
Bodio,  that  **  at  these  magicall  assemblies,  the  witches  never  Tailc  to  danse,  and  whiles  they  siog 
and  danse,  evcrio  one  hath  a  broome  in  hir  hand,  and  holdcth  it  up  aloft."  * 

To  these  circumstances  attending  the  meetings  of  this  unhallowed  sisterhood, 
King  James  adds,  that  Satan,  in  order  that  ^'  hee  may  the  more  vively  cxHinter- 
fcit  and  scorne  God,  oft  times  makes  his  slaves  to  convccnc  in  those  very  plaa>s, 
which  are  destinate  and  ordained  for  the  convoening  of  the  servants  of  God  [I 
meaneby  churches)  : — further,  witches  oft  limes  confesse,  not  only  his  conveen- 
ing  in  the  church  with  them,  but  his  occupying  of  the  pulpit.'*f  For  this  piee« 
of  information  James  seems  to  have  been  indebted  to  the  confessions  of  Agnis 
Tompson  ;  but  he  also  relates,  that  the  devil,  as  soon  as  he  has  induced  his  vota- 
ries to  renounce  their  God  and  baptism,  ^'  gives  them  his  marke  upon  some  secret 
place  of  their  bodic,  which  remaines  soare  unhealed,  whilst  his  next  meeting  with 
them,  and  thereafter  ever  insensible,  however  it  be  nipped  or  pricked  by  any  T 
a  seal  of  distinction  which,  he  tells  us  at  the  close  of  his  treatise,  is  of  great  use 
in  detecting  them  on  their  trial,  as  *^  the  flnding  of  their  marke,  and  the  trying' 
the  insensiblencs  thereof,**  was  considered  as  a  positive  proof  of  their  craft.  His 
Majesty,  however,  proceeds  to  mention  another  mode  of  ascertaining  their  gHilt> 

•  DiscoTcric  of  Witchcraft,  l>ook  iii.  chap    I,  "2.   p.  40-42. 
t  Work*  opud  WiJiton,  p.  112,  118. 
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terminating  the  paragraph  in  a  manner  not  very  flattering  to  his  female  subjects, 
or  very  expressive  of  his  own  gallantry. 

'*  The  other  is,"  he  lells  us,  "  their  fleeting  on  the  water :  for  as  in  a  secret  mnrther,  if  the 
dead  carkasse  bee  at  any  time  thereafter  handled  by  the  raurtherer,  it  vil|  gush  out  of  blood, 
as  ir  the  blood  were  crying  to  the  heaven  for  revenge  of  the  niurtberer,  God  having 
appointed  that  secret  sapernalurall  signe,  for  Iriallof  that  secret  unnaturall  crime,  so  it  appeares 
that  God  hath  appointed  (for  a  supernalurall  signe  of  the  monstrous  impielie  of  Witches)  that  the 
^ater  shall  refuse  to  receive  them  in  her  bosome,  that  have  shalcen  off  them  the  sacred  water  of 
Baptisme,  and  wilfully  refused  the  benefite  thereof  :  No,  not  so  much  as  their  eyes  are  able  to 
shed  leares  (threaten  and  torture  them  as  you  please)  while  first  they  repent  (God  not  permitting 
them  to  dissemble  their  obslinacie  in  so  horrible  a  crime)  albeit  the  womcn-ltind  especially  be 
able  otherwayes  to  shed  teares  at  every  light  occasion  when  they  will,  yea,  although  it  were  dis- 
semblingly  lilce  the  Crocodiles."  * 

Such  are  the  chief  features  of  this  gross  superstition,  as  detailed  by  the  writers 
of  the  period  in  which  it  most  prevailed  in  this  country.  Scot  has  taken  infinite 
pains  in  collecting,  from  every  writer  on  the  subject,  the  minutiae  of  Witchcraft, 
and  his  book  is  expanded  to  a  thick  quarto,  in  consequence  of  his  commenting  at 
large  on  the  particulars  which  he  had  given  in  his  initiatory  chapters,  for  the 
purpose  of  their  complete  refutation  and  exposure  ;  a  work  of  great  labour,  and 
which  shows,  at  every  step,  how  deeply  this  credulity  had  been  impressed  on  the 
subjects  of  Elizabeth.  James,  on  the  other  hand,  though  a  man  of  considerable 
erudition,  and,  in  some  respects,  of  shrewd  good  sense,  wrote  in  defence  of  this 
folly,  and,  unfortunately  for  truth  and  humanity,  the  doctrine  of  the  monarch 
was  preferred  to  that  of  the  sage. 

When  such  was  the  creed  of  the  country,  from  the  throne  to  the  cottage ;  when 
even  the  men  of  learning,  with  few  -f  exceptions,  ranged  themselves  on  the  side 
of  the  monologie,  it  was  highly  judicious  in  Shakspeare,  in  his  dramatic  capacity, 
to  adopt,  as  a  powerful  instrument  of  terror,  the  popular  belief ;  popular  both  in 
his  own  time,  and  in  that  to  which  the  reign  of  Macbeth  is  ^  referred.  And,  in 
doing  this,  he  has  shown  not  less  taste  than  genius ;  for  in  the  principal  authorities 
to  which  he  has  had  recourse  for  particulars ;  in  the  Discoverie  of  Scot,  in  the 
Daemonologie  of  James,  and  even  in  the  Witch  of  Middleton,  a  play  now  allowed 
to  have  been  anterior  to  his  own  drama,  the  ludicrous  and  the  frivolous  are  blended, 
in  a  very  large  proportion,  with  that  which  is  calculated  to  excite  solemnity  and 
awe.  With  exquisite  skill  has  he  separated  the  latter  from  the  former,  exalting 
it  with  so  many  touches  of  grandeur,  and  throwing  round  it  such  an  air  of  dread- 
ful mystery,  that,  although  the  actual  superstition  on  which  the  machinery  is 
founded,  be  no  more,  there  remains  attached  to  it,  in  consequence  of  passing 
through  the  mind  of  Shakspeare,  such  a  portion  of  what  is  naturally  inherent  in 
the  human  mind,  in  relation  to  its  apprehensions  of  the  invisible  world  of  spirits, 
such  a  sublime,  though  indistinct  conception  of  powers  unknown  and  mightier 
far  than  we,  that  nearly  the  same  degree  of  grateful  terror  is  experienced  from 
the  perusal  or  representation  of  Macbeth  in  modern  days,  as  was  felt  in  the  age  of 
its  production. 

In  the  very  first  appearance,  indeed,  of  the  Weird  Sisters  to  Macbeth  and  Ban- 
quo  on  the  blasted  heath,  we  discern  beings  of  a  more  awful  and  spiritualised  cha- 

*  King  James's  Works  apud  Winion,  p.  111.  135,  136. 

t  Aminig  these  we  liiid  tne  mighty  name  of  Bacon  ,  this  grcnt  man  attributinir,  in  the  Tenth  Century  of 
his  Natural  Kliittory ,  the  achievements  and  the  confessions  of  witches  and  wizaids  to  the  efl^ts  of  a  mor- 
bid imaKini^tion. 

%  To  the  traditions  of  Boethius  and  Holinshcd,  we  may  add  a  modern  authority  in  the  person  of  Sir  John 
Sinclnir,  who  tells  us  that  "  In  Macbetb's  time  SVitchraft  was  very  prevalent  in  Scotland,  and  two  of  the 
most  famous  witches  in  the  kingdom  lived  on  each  hand  of  Macbeth,  one  at  Collace,  the  other  not  far  from 
I  hinsinnnn  House,  at  a  place  called  the  Cape.  Macbeth  applied  to  them  for  advice,  and  by  their  counsel 
h'lilt  a  lofty  Castle  upon  the  top  of  an  adjoining  liill,  since  called  Dantinnan.  The  moor  where  the 
Witches  met,  which  is  in  the  parish  of  St.  Martin's,  is  yct|)ointcd  out  by  the  country-people,  and  there  is 
a  stone  still  preserved  which  is  called  ike  PFiiehei  Stones.**— SiatwtictA  Account  of  Scotland,  vol.  xx. 
p.  '2A'i. 
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ractcr  than  belongs  to  the  vulgar  herd  of  witchea.     **  What  are  these/*  ei^claiois 
the  astonished  Banquo, — 


'<  What  are  theae. 


So  wither'd,  and  ao  wild  in  their  attire  ?'*  Aot  I.  ae.  t. 

Even  when  unattended  by  any  human  witnesses,  when  supporting  the  dialogue 
merely  among  themseWeSy  Shakspeare  has  placed  in  the  mouths  of  these  agents 
imagery  and  diction  of  a  cast  so  peculiar  and  mysterious,  as  to  render  them  ob- 
jects of  alarm  and  fear,  emotions  incompatible  with  any  tendency  towarda  the  lu- 
dicrous. But  when,  wheeling  round  the  magic  cauldron,  in  the  gloomy  recesses 
of  their  cave,  they  commence  their  incantations,  chanting  in  tones  wild  and  un- 
earthly, and  heard  only  during  the  intervals  of  a  thunder-storm,  their  metrical 
charm,  while  flashes  of  subterranean  fire  obscurely  light  thmr  haggard  features, 
their  language  seems  to  breathe  of  hell,  and  we  shrink  back,  as  from  beings 
at  war  with  all  that  is  good.  Yet  is  the  impression  capable  of  augnobentatioo, 
and  is  felt  to  have  attained  its  acme  of  sublimity  and  horror,  when,  in  reply 
to  the  question  of  Macbeth, 

**  How  BOW,  you  aecret,  biaek,  and  midiiight  haga  ^ 
What  isH  you  do  ?** 

they  reply, — 

Much,  however,  of  the  dread,  solemnity,  and  awe  which  is  experienced  in 
reading  this  play,  from  the  intervention  of  the  witches,  is  lost  in  its  repre- 
sentation on  the  stage,  owing  to  the  injudicious  custom  of  bringing  them  too 
forward  on  the  scene ;  where,  appearing  little  better  than  a  group  of  old  wo- 
men, the  cOect  intended  by  the  poet  is  not  only  destroyed,  but  reversed.  Their 
dignity  and  grandeur  must  arise,  as  evil  beings  gifted  vrith  superhuman  powers, 
from  the  undefined  nature  both  of  their  agency  and  of  their  external  forms. 
Were  thoy  indistinctly  seen,  though  audible,  at  a  distance,  and,  as  it  were, 
through  a  hazy  twilight,  celebrating  their  orgies,  and  with  shadowy  and  gi- 
gantic shape  flitting  between  the  pale  blue  flames  of  their  cauldron  and  the 
eager  eye  of  tlic  spectator,  sufllcient  latitude  would  be  given  to  the  imagina- 
tion, and  the  finest  drama  of  our  author  would  receive  in  the  theatre  that 
deep  tone  of  supernatural  horror  with  which  it  is  felt  to  be  so  highly  imbued 
in  the  solitude  of  the  closet. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Observations  on  Julius  Ca:sar;  on  Antony  and  Cleopatra ;  on  Coriolanus ;  on  Tks  Winter**  Tali : 
on  The  7Vm/»M/— Dissertation  on  the  General  Belief  or  the  Times  in  the  Art  of  Magic,  and  on 
Shakspeare's  Management  or  this  Superstition  as  exhibited  in  The  TeMpe*/— >ObMnratioo9 

t  on  Othello  ;  on  Twelfth  Nighty  and  on  the  Plays  ascribed  to  Shakspeare  —  Summary  of  Shak- 
speare^s  Dramatic  Character. 

Thb  Roman  tragedy  of  Shakspeare,  including  the  three  pieces  of  Julius  Caesar, 
Antony  and  Cleopatra,  and  Coriolanus,  exhibit  the  poet  under  a  new  aspect.  Wc 
have  seen  him  dramatise  the  annals  of  his  own  country  with  matchless  skill  and 
effect;  we  have  beheld  him  touching  with  a  discriminative  pencil  the  heroes  of 
ancient  Greece,  and  ho  now  brings  before  us,  clothed  in  the  majesty  of  republican 
greatness,  or  surrounded  with  the  splendour  of  illimitable  power,  the  most  il- 
lustrious patriots  and  warriors  of  the  Roman  world. 
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The  task  of  combining  a  faithful  adhesion  to  the  records  of  history  with  that 
grandeur  and  freedom  of  conception  which  characterise  the  unfettered  poet^ 
could  alone  have  been  achieved  by  the  genius  of  Shakspeare.  He  has,  accord- 
ingly, not  only  fixed  his  scene  at  Rome,  during  the  days  of  Coriolanus  or  of 
Caesar,  but^he  has  resuscitated  the  manners  and  the  modes  of  thinking  of  their  re- 
spective ages.  We  enter  with  enthusiasm  into  the  characters  and  fortunes  of 
these  masters  of  the  civilised  globe,  and  the  patriotism  and  martial  glory,  the 
very  feelings  and  public  life  of  the  eternal  city  again  start  into  existence. 

The  chronology  of  these  three  plays  having  been  ascertained  with  as  much 
probability  as  the  subject  will  admit,  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe,  as  a  preli- 
minary remark,that  the  dates  of  the  Orst  and  second  are  adopted  from  Mr.  Malone, 
and  that  of  the  third  from  Mr.  Chalmers ;  and  to  these  critics  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred for  facts  and  inferences  which,  not  being  susceptible  as  we  conceive  of 
further  extension  or  improvement,  it  would  be  useless  here  to  repeat. 

29.  Julius  C^sar:  1607.  Of  this  tragedy  Brutus  is  the  principal  and  most 
interesting  character,  and  to  the  development  of  his  motives,  and  to  the  result 
of  his  actions,  is  the  greater  part  of  the  play  appropriated;  for  it  is  not  the  fall 
of  Caesar,  but  that  of  Brutus,  which  constitutes  the  catastrophe.  Caesar  is  intro- 
duced indeed  expressing  that  characteristic  conOdence  in  himself,  which  has  been 
ascribed  to  him  by  history;  and  his  influence  over  those  who  surround  him,  the 
effect  of  high  mental  powers  and  unrivalled  military  success,  is  represented  as  very 
great;  but  he  takes  little  part  in  the  business  of  the  scene,  and  his  assassination 
occurs  at  the  commencement  of  the  third  act. 

While  the  conqueror  of  the  world  is  thus  in  some  degree  thrown  into  the  shade, 
Brutus,  the  favourite  of  the  poet,  is  brought  forward,  not  only  adorned  with  all 
the  virtues  attributed  to  him  by  Plutarch,  but,  in  order  to  excite  a  deeper  interest 
in  his  favour,  and  to  prove,  that  not  jealousy,  ambition,  or  revenge,  but  unalloyed 
patriotism  was  the  sole  director  of  his  conduct,  our  author  has  drawn  him  as 
possessing  the  utmost  sweetness  and  gentleness  of  disposition,  sympathising  with 
all  that  suffer,  and  unwilling  to  inflict  pain  but  from  motives  of  the  strongest  mo- 
ral necessity.  He  has  most  feelingly  and  beautifully  painted  him  in  the  relations 
of  a  master,  a  friend,  and  a  husband ;  his  kindness  to  his  domestics,  his  attach- 
ment to  his  friends,  and  his  love  for  Portia,  to  whom  he  declares,  that  she  is 

**  As  dear  to  him,  as  are  the  ruddy  drops 
ThatYisit  his  sad  heart," 

demonstrating,  that  nothing  but  a  high  sense  of  public  duty  could  have  induced 
him  to  lift  his  hand  against  the  life  of  Caesar. 

It  is  this  struggle  between  the  humanity  of  his  temper  and  his  ardent  and  here- 
ditary love  of  liberty,  now  threatened  with  extinction  by  the  despotism  of  Caesar, 
that  gives  to  Brutus  that  grandeur  of  character  and  that  predominancy  over  his 
associates  in  purity  of  intention,  which  secured  to  him  the  admiration  of  his  con- 
temporaries, and  to  which  posterity  has  done  ample  justice  through  the  medium 
of  Shakspeare,  who  has  placed  the  virtues  of  Brutus,  and  the  contest  in  his  bosom 
between  private  regard  and  patriotic  duty,  in  the  noblest  light ;  wringing  even 
from  the  lips  of  his  bitterest  enemy,  the  fullest  eulogium  on  the  rectitude  of  his 
principles,  and  the  goodness  of  his  heart: — 

^  Ant.    This  was  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all: 
All  the  conspirators,  save  only  he,"  &c.  Act  ▼.  sc.  5. 

In  the  conduct  and  action  of  this  drama,  though  closely  pursuing  the  occurrences 
and  characters  as  detailed  by  Plutarch  in  his  life  of  Brutus,  there  is  a  great  dis- 
play of  ingenuity,  and  much  mechanism  in  the  concentration  of  the  events,  pro- 
ducing that  integrity  and  unity,  which,  without  any  modification  of  the  truth  of 
history,  moulds  a  small  portion  of  an  immense  chain  of  incidents  into  a  perfect 
and  satisfactory  whole.    The  formation  of  the  conspiracy,  the  death  of  the  dicta- 
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tor,  the  harangue  of  Antony  and  its  eflfecta,  the  flight  of  Bratus  aud  Caaifais,  their 

Suarrel  and  and  reconcilement^  and  Anally  their  noble  stand  for  liberty  against 
tie  sanguinary  and  atrocious  triumvirate,  are  concatenated  with  the  moat  happy 
art;  and  though,  alter  the  fall  of  CiRsar,  nothing  but  the  patriotic  heroism  of  iSm^ 
tus  and  Cassius  is  left  to  occupy  the  stage,  the  apprehensions  and  the  interest 
which  have  been  awakened  for  their  fate,  are  sustained,  and  OYon  augmented  to 
the  last  scene  of  the  tragedy. 

30.  Antony  and  Clbopatea  :  1CM)8.  Shakspeare  has  here  spread  a  wider 
canvas ;  he  has  admitted  a  vast  variety  of  groups,  some  of  which  are  crowded, 
and  some  too  isolated,  whilst  in  the  back  ground  are  dimly  seen  personages  and 
events  that,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  ought  to  have  been  brought  forward  with 
some  share  of  boldness  and  relief.  The  subject,  in  lact,  is  too  complex  and  ei- 
tended,  to  admit  of  a  due  degree  of  simplicity  and  wholeness,  and  the  mind  is  con- 
sequently hurried  by  a  multiplicity  of  incidents,  for  whose  introduction  and 
succession  we  are  not  sufficiently  prepared. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  these  defects,  this  is  a  piece  which  gratifies  us  by  its  co- 
piousness and  animation;  such,  indeed,  is  the  variety  of  it?  transactions,  and  the 
rapidity  of  its  transitions,  that  the  attention  is  never  suflered,  even  for  a  moment, 
to  grow  languid ;  and,  though  occarionally  surprised  by  abruptness,  or  want  of 
connection,  pursues  the  footsteps  of  the  poet  witti  eager  and  unabated  delight. 

Neither  is  the  merit  of  this  play  exclusively  foun^  on  the  vivacity  and  enter- 
tainment of  its  fable ;  it  presents  us  with  three  characters  which  start  from  their 
respective  groups  with  a  prominency,  with  a  depth  of  light  and  shade,  that 
gives  the  freshness  of  existing  energy  to  the  records  of  far  distant  ages. 

The  martial  but  voluptuous  Antony,  whose  bosom  is  the  seat  of  great  qualitief 
and  great  vices ;  now  magnanimous,  enterprising,  and  heroic :  now  weak,  irre- 
solute, and  slothful:  alternately  the  slave  of  ambition  and  of  effeminacy,  yet 
generous,  open-hearted,  and  unsuspicious,  is  strikingly  opposed  to  the  oold-biooded 
and  selfish  Octavius.  The  keeping  of  these  characters  is  sustained  to  the  la^ 
whilst  Cleopatra,  the  mistress  of  every  seductive  and  meretricious  art,  a  com- 

Gund  of  vanity,  sensuality,  and  pride,  adored  by  the  former,  and  despised  by  the 
;ter,  an  instrument  of  ruin  to  the  one,  and  of  greatness  to  the  other,  is  deco- 
rated, as  to  personal  charms  and  exterior  splendour,  with  all  that  the  most  lavish 
imagination  can  bestow. 

31.  CoRiOLANis:  1609.  This  play,  which  refers  us  to  the  third  century  of 
the  Republic,  is  of  a  very  peculiar  character,  involving  in  its  course  a  large  in- 
termixture of  humorous  and  political  matter.  It  afibrds  us  a  picture  of  what  may 
be  termed  a  Roman  electioneering  mob;  and  the  insolence  of  newly-acquired 
authority  on  the  part  of  the  tribunes,  and  the  ungovernable  license  and  malignant 
ribaldry  of  the  plebeians,  are  forcibly,  but  naturally  expressed.  The  popular 
anarchy,  indeed,  is  rendered  highly  diverting  through  the  intervention  of  Mene- 
nius  Agrippa,  whose  sarcastic  wit,  and  shrewd  good  sense,  have  lent  to  these 
turbulent  proceedings  a  very  extraordinary  degree  of  interest  and  effect.  His 
"pretty  tale,"  as  he  calls  it,  of  "the  belly  and  the  members,"  which  he  recites 
to  the  people,  during  their  mutiny  occasioned  by  the  dearth  of  corn,  is  a  delight- 
ful and  improved  expansion  of  the  old  apologue,  originally  attributed  to  Menenius 
by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  but  taken  immediately  by  Shakspeare  from  Plu- 
tarch's Life  of  Coriolanus,  and  from  Camden's  Remains. 

The  serious  and  elevated  persons  of  the  drama  are  delineated  in  colours  of 
equal,  if  not  superior  strength.  The  unrivalled  military  prowess  of  Coriolanus, 
in  whose  nervous  arm,  "Death,  that  dark  spirit,"  dwelt;  the  severe  sublimity  of 
his  character,  his  stern  and  unbending  hauteur,  and  his  undisguised  contempt 
of  all  that  is  vulgar,  pusillanimous,  and  base,  arc  brought  before  us  with  a  raciness 
and  power  of  impression,  and,  notwithstanding  a  very  liberal  use  both  of  the 
sentiments  and  language  of  his  Plutarch,  with  a  freedom  of  outline  which,  r\en 
in  Shakspeare,  may  be  allowed  to  excite  our  astonishment. 
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Among  the  female  characters,  a  very  important  part  is  necessarily  attached  to 
Ihe  person  of  Yolumnia;  the  fate  of  Rome  itself  depending  upon  her  parental  in- 
fluence and  authority.  The  poet  has  accordingly  done  full  justice  to  the  great 
qualities  which  the  Cheronean  sage  has  ascribed  to  this  energetic  woman ;  the 
daring  loftiness  of  her  spirit,  her  bold  and  masculine  eloquence,  and,  above  all, 
her  patriotic  devotion,  being  marked  by  the  most  spirited  and  vigorous  touches  of 
his  pencil. 

The  numerous  vicissitudes  in  the  story;  its  rapidity  of  action;  its  contrast  of 
character;  the  splendid  vigour  of  its  serious,  and  the  satirical  sharpness  and  re- 
lish of  its  more  familiar  scenes,  together  with  the  animation  which  prevails 
throughout  all  its  parts,  have  conferred  on  this  play,  both  in  the  closet  and  on 
the  stage,  a  remarkable  degree  of  attraction. 

32.  The  Winter's  Tale  :  1610.  That  this  play  was  written  after  the  ac- 
t^ession  of  King  James,  appears  probable  from  the  following  lines : 


'*  If  I  could  find  example 


or  thousands,  that  had  struck  anointed  kings 

And  flourished  after,  I'd  not  du*t ;  but  since 

Nor  brass,  nor  stone,  nor  parchment,  bears  not  one, 

Let  villany  itself  forswear  it.**  Act  i.  sc.  t. 

"  If,  as  Air.  Blackstone  supposes,'*  observes  Mr.  Douce,  *'  this  be  an  allusion  to  the  death  of 
the  Queen  of  Scots,  it  eihibits  Shakspeare  in  the  cliaracter  of  a  gringing  flatterer,  accoramodating 
himself  to  existing  circumstances,  and  is  moreover  an  extremely  severe  one.  But  the  perpetrator 
of  that  atrocious  murder  did  flourish  many  years  afterwards.  May  it  not  rather  be  designed  as  a 
tM>mpliment  to  King  James,  on  his  escape  from  the  Gowrie  conspiracy,  an  event  often  brought  to 
the  people's  recollection  during  his  reign,  from  the  day  on  which  it  happened  being  made  a  day  of 
thanksgiving  ?"* 

Thus  Osborne  tells  us,  that  ^'amongst  a  number  of  other  Novelties,  he  (King 
James]  brought  a  new  Holyday  into  the  Church  of  England,  wherein  God  had 
public  thanks  given  him  for  his  Majesties  deliverance  out  of  the  hands  of 
E.  Goury.  And  this  fell  out  upon  Aug.  5;"f  and  from  Wilson  we  learn,  the 
title  which  this  day  bore  in  the  almanacks  of  the  time  : — **  The  fifth  of  August 
this  year  (1603)  had  a  new  title  given  to  it.  ^Thc  Kings  Deliveries  in  the 
North  must  resound  here."  ij: 

From  an  allusion  to  this  play  and  to  The  Tempest,  in  Ben  Jonson*s  '^  Induction 
to  Bartholomew  Fair,"  1614,  there  is  some  reason  to  conclude,  that  these  dramas 
were  written  within  a  short  period  of  each  other,  and  that  The  Winter's  Tale  was 
the  elder  of  the  two.  *^Heis  loth,"  he  says,  ^^to  make  nature  afraid  in  his 
plays,  like  those  that  beget  Tales,  Tempests,  and  such  like  drolleries."  §  Now, 
it  will  be  found  in  the  next  article,  that  we  have  no  trifling  data  for  attributing 
the  composition  of  The  Tempest  to  the  year  1611;  and,  could  it  be  rendered 
highly  probable,  that  the  production  of  The  Winter's  Tale  did  not  occur  before 
1610,  an  almost  incontrovertible  support  would  be  given  to  our  chronology  of 
both  plays.  It  happens,  therefore,  very  fortunately,  that  in  a  note  by  Mr.  Malone, 
annexed  to  his  chronological  notice  of  The  Winter's  Tale,  in  the  edition  of  our 
author's  plays  of  1803,  a  piece  of  information  occurs,  that  seems  absolutely  to 
prove  the  very  fact  of  which  we  are  in  search.  It  appears,  says  this  critic,  from 
the  entry  which  has  been  quoted  in  a  preceding  pt^e,  that  The  Winter's  Tale 
**  had  been  originally  licensed  by  Sir  George  Buck;"  and  he  concludes  by  remark- 
ing, that  '^  though  Sir  George  Buck  obtained  a  reversionary  grant  of  the  office  of 
Master  of  the  Revels,  in  1603,  which  title  Camden  has  given  him  in  the  edition  of 
his  Britania  printed  in  1607,  it  appears  from  various  documents  in  the  Pells-officc, 
that  he  did  not  get  complete  possession  of  his  place  till  August,  1610."     In  fact, 

*  Illustrations  vol.  i.  p  347.  t  Osborne's  Works,  8vo,  1689,  p.  477. 

t  History  of  Great  Britain,  folio,  1653.  n.  12. 

§  ^  I  am  inclined  to  think,"  says  Mr.  Malone,  **  that  he  (Jonson)  joined  d|ete  plays  in  the  same  censure, 
ill  consequence  of  thiir  having  been  produced  at  no  great  distance  of  thnefrom  each  other. '^ — That  this 
pa.ssnge  vmn  intended,  however,  as  a  censure  onShakHpcare  remains  doubtflil. 
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Edmond  Tiliiey«  the  predeceasor  of  Sir  George  Buck,  died  at  the  Teiy  cojnaieiici^ 
ment  of  October*  1010,  and  was  buried  at  Leatherhead,  in  Surrey,  oo  the  aiitii 
of  the  same  month ;  and  it  if  very  likely  that,  during  his  iUness,  MobaUy  com* 
mencing  in  August,  Sir  George,  as  his  destined  successor,  might  officiate  m  him. 

We  learn  from  Mr.  Yertue's  manuscripts,  that  The  Winter^s  Tale  was  acted 
at  court  in  1618,  a  circumstance  which,  though  it  may  lead  us  to  infer  that  Its 
popularity  on  the  public  stage  had  been  conriderable,  by  no  means  neoessarilf 
warrants  the  supposition  which  Mr.  Malontf  Is  inclined  to  make,  that  it  had 
passed  through  all  its  stages  of  composition,  public  performance,  and  court  ei- 
hibition,  during  the  same  year. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  conjecturing  with  Mr.  Malone  that  this  plar  wia  written 
in  1504,  or  1602,  or  1604,  or  1613,  for  such  has  been  the  Tacillatioa  of  this 
gentleman  in  his  chronology  of  the  piece,  or  with  Mr.  Chalmers,  in  1601,  we 
believe  it  to  have  been  written,  for  the  reasons  which  we  hare  already  assigned, 
and  which  will  receive  additional  corroboration  from  the  arguments  to  be  adduced 
under  the  next  head,  towards  the  close  of  1610,  and  to  have  been  licensed  and 
performed  during  the  succeeding  year.* 

*^  The  observation  .by  Dr.  Warburton,*'  remarks  Mr.  Douce,  **  that  The 
Winter's  Tale,  with  all  its  absurdities,  is  very  entertaining,  though  stoted  by 
Dr.  Johnson  to  be  just,  must  be  allowed  at  the  same  time  to  be  extremely  frigid.** 
Certainly  had  Warburton  said  this,  or  nothing  but  this,  he  had  merited  the 
epithet;  but  Mr.  Douce  has  been  misled  by  Dr.  Johnson,  for  most  assuredly 
Waihurton  has  not  said  this,  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  spoken  of  the  play  not 
only  with  tasto  and  feeling,  but  in  a  tone  of  enthusiasm.  '<  This  play,  Uirougb- 
out,'*  says  he,  **  is  written  in  the  very  spirit  of  its  author.  And  in  telling  tbii 
homely  and  simple,  though  agreeable  country-tale, 

**  Our  fweetett  Bhakipeare,  fiuiqr*i  child, 
Warbtot  hi*  nailTe  wood-notes  wild." 

^*  This  was  necessary  to  observe  in  mere  justice  to  the  play :  as  the  meanness 
of  the  fable,  and  the  extravagant  conduct  of  it,  had  misled  some  of  great  name 
into  a  wrong  judgment  of  its  merit;  which,  as  far  as  it  regards  sentiment  and 
character,  is  scarce  inferior  to  any  in  the  whole  collection."  This,  indeed,  is 
all  that  Warburton  has  said  on  the  general  character  of  The  Winter's  Tale,  but 
it  is  high  praise,  and  coincides  in  almost  every  respect  with  what  Mr.  Douce  has 
himsi^lf  very  justly  declared  on  the  same  subject,  when,  in  the  passage  imme- 
diately following  that  which  we  have  already  quoted  from  his  Illustrations,  he 
adds, — **  In  point  of  fine  writing  it  may  be  ranked  among  Shakspoare's  best 
efforts.  The  absurdities  pointed  at  by  Warburton,  together  with  the  whimsical 
anachronisms  of  Whitson  pastorals,  Christian  burial,  an  emperor  of  Russia,  and 
an  Italian  painter  of  the  fifteenth  century,  are  no  real  drawbacks  on  the  super- 
lative merits  of  this  charming  drama.  The  character  of  Perdita  will  remain  for 
ages  unrivalled;  for  where  shall  such  language  be  found  as  she  is  made  to 
utter  rf 

As  Shakspearo  was  indebted  for  the  story  of  The  Winter's  Tale  to  the  ^'Do- 
rastus  and  Fawnia"  of  Robert  Greene,  which  was  published  in  1588,  so  it  is 
probable  that  he  was  under  a  similar  obligation  for  its  name  to  **  A  booke  en- 
titled A  Wyntcr  Nyght's  Pastime,"  which  was  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall  oo 
May  the  22d,  1594.  It  is,  also,  not  unlikely  that  the  adoption  of  the  title  might 
influence  the  nature  of  the  composition ;  for,  as  Schlegel  has  remarked,  '^The 
Wintcr*s  Tale  is  as  appropriately  named  as  The  Midsummer-Night's  Dream.  It 
is  one  of  those  tales  which  are  peculiarly  calculated  to  b(>^ile  the  dreary  leisurf 
of  a  long  winter  evening,  which  arc  even  attractive  and  intelligible  to  childhood. 

*  It  appears,  from  Mr.  Makme,  that  the  copy  of  The  Winter^  Talc,  liccnsid  by  Sir  George  Buck,  H^ 
bom  Iiwit. 

t  lIIuMratiocsof  Shak»pcarC|  vol.  i.  p.  3C4. 
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and  which,  animated  hy  fervent  truth  in.the  delineation  of  character  and  passion, 
invested  with  the  decoration  of  a  poetry  lowering  itself,  as  it  were,  to  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  subject,  transport  even  manhood  back  to  the  golden  age  of  imagi- 
nation." * 

Such  indeed  is  the  character  of  the  latter  and  more  interesting' part  of  this 
drama,  which,  separated  by  a  chasm  of  sixteen  years  from  the  business  of  the 
three  preceding  acts,  may  be  said,  in  some  measure,  to  constitute  a  distinct  play. 
The  fourth  act,  especially,  is  a  pastoral  of  the  most  fascinating  description,  in  which 
Perdita,  pure  as 

"  the  fannM  snow 
That's  bolted  by  the  northern  blasts  twice  o'er,"  Act  iv^.  sc.  8. 

ignorant  of  her  splendid  origin,  yet,  under  the  appearance  of  a  shepherd's  daughter, 
acting  with  such  an  intuitive  nobleness  of  mind,  that — 

''  nothing  she  does,  or  seems. 
But  smacks  of  something  greater  than  herseir,**  Act  ir.  sc.  3.  ] 

exhibits  a  portrait  fresh  from  nature's  loveliest  pencil,  where  simplicity,  artless 
affection,  and  the  most  generous  resignation  are  sweetly  blended  with  a  fortitude  at 
once  spirited  and  tender.  Thus,  when  Polixenes,  discoveringhimself  at  the  sheep- 
shearing,  interdicts  the  contract  between  Perdita  and  his  son,  and  threatens  the 
former  with  a  cruel  death,  if  she  persist  in  encouraging  the  attachment,  the  reply 
which  she  gives  is  a  most  beautiful  development  of  the  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart  which  we  have  just  enumerated :  — 

*'  Per,  Ereu  here  undone? 

I  was  not  mach  afeard :  Tor  once,  or  twice,**  &c.  Act  iy.  sc.  8. 

The  comic  characters  of  this  play,  which  are  nearly  confined  to  the  last  two 
acts,  form  a  striking  contrast  and  relief  to  the  native  delicacy  and  elegance  of 
manners  which  distinguish  every  sentiment  and  action  of  the  modest  and  unaf- 
fected Perdita ;  her  reputed  father  and  brother  and  the  witty  rogue  Autolycus  being 
drawn  with  those  strong  but  natural  strokes  of  broad  humour  which  Shakspeare 
delighted  to  display  in  his  characterisation  of  the  lower  orders  of  society.  That 
**  snapper  up  of  unconsidered  trifles,"  his  frolic  pedlar,  is  one  of  the  most  enter- 
taining specimens  of  wicked  ingenuity  that  want  and  opportunity  ever  generated. 

33.  The  Tempest  :  1611.  The  dates  assigned  by  the  two  chronologers,  for  the 
composition  of  this  drama,  seem  to  be  inferred  from  premises  highly  inclusive  and 
improbable.  Mr.  Malone  conceives  it  to  have  been  written  in  1612,  because  its 
title  appears  to  him  to  have  been  derived  from  the  circumstance  of  a  dreadful 
tempest  occurring  in  the  October,  November,  and  December  of  the  year  1612 ; 
and  Mr.  Chalmers  has  exchanged  this  epoch  for  1613,  because  there  happened 
*'  a  great  tempest  of  thunder  and  lightning,  on  Christmas  day,  1612."  '*  This 
intimation,"  he  subjoins,  '^  necessarily  carries  the  writing  of  The  Tempest  into 
the  subsequent  year,  since  there  is  little  probability,  that  our  poet  would  write 
this  enchanting  drama,  in  the  midst  of  the  tempest,  which  overthrew  so  many 
mansions,  and  wrecked  so  many  ships." 

It  is  very  extraordinary  that,  when  all  the  circumstances  which  could  lead  to 

*  Lectures  on  Dramatic  Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  181. — ^That  Shakspeare  considered  the  romantic  incidents 
of  this  play  as  properly  designated  by  the  appellation  of  an  old  iale,  is  evident  from  his  own  application 
of  the  phrase  to  several  parts  of  the  plot.  Thus,  in  Ike  second  scene  of  the  fifth  act,  we  find  it  used  in 
the  following  passages : — 

^  How  goes  it  now,  sir  ?  this  news,  which  is  called  true,  is  so  like  an  old  iaie.^ 

"  2d  Gent     What,  pray  you,  became  of  Antigonus,  that  carried  heuce  the  child  ? 
dd  Oent,    Like  an  old  tale  still.** 

And  again,  in  the  next  scene  : — 

**  Paul.  That  she  is  living, 

Were  it  but  told,  you  should  be  hooted  at, 
Like  an  old  taleP 
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the  suggestion  of  the  title  of  The  Tempest,  are  to  be  found  in  books,  to  which, 
from  his  allusions,  we  know  our  author  must  have  had  recourse,  and  in  events 
which  took  place,  during  the  two  years  immediately  preceding  ttie  period  that  we 
have  fixed  upon,  and  at  the  very  spot  referred  to  in  the  play,  these  critics  should 
have  imagined  that  a  series  of  stormy  weather  occurring  at  home,  or  a  single  storm 
on  Christmas  day,  could  have  operated  with  the  poet  in  his  choice  of  a  name. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  avoid  smiling  at  the  objection  which  Mr.  Chalmers  so 
seriously  brings  forward  against  the  coiyecture  of  his  predecessor,  founded  on  the 
improbability  of  the  poet's  writing  his  Tempest  in  the  midst  of  a  tempest;  a  mode 
of  reputation  which  could  only  have  been  adopted  one  would  think  under  the  sup- 
position, that  Shakspeare,  during  these  three  stormy  months,  had  wanted  the 
protection  of  a  roof.  The  inference,  however,  which  he  draws  from  his  own 
storm,  on  Christmas  day,  namely,  that  The  Tempest  must  necessarily  have  been 
written  in  1613,  is  still  less  tenable  than  the  position  of  Mr.  Malone;  for  we  arc 
told,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Vertue*s  Manuscripts,  '^  that  the  Tempest  was  acted 
by  John  Ueminge  and  the  rest  of  the  King's  company,  before  Prince  Charies, 
the  Lady  Elizabeth,  and  the  Prince  Palatine  elector,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1613."  Now  we  learn  from  Wilson  the  historian,  that  the  Prince  Palatine  was 
married  to  the  Lady  Elizabeth  in  February,  1613,  her  brother  Prince  Charles 
leading  her  to  church;  and  on  this  occasion,  no  doubt,  it  was,  that  The  Tempest, 
having  been  received  the  preceding  season  with  great  favour  and  popularity,  was 
re^performed;  for  Wilson  tells  us,  that  in  consequence  of  these  nuptials,  *Hhe  (east- 
ings, maskings,  and  other  Royall  formalities,  were  as  troublesome  f  tis  presum'dj 
to  the  Lovers,  as  the  relation  of  them  here  may  be  to  the  reader ;"  ana  he  adds, 
in  the  next  page,  that  they  were ''  tired  with  feasting  and  jollity.'*  * 

But  how  can  this  relation  be  reconciled  with  the  chronology  of  Mr.  Chalmers? 
for,  if  The  Tempest,  as  he  supposes,  was  written  in  1613,  it  must  have  been  com- 
menced and  finished  in  the  course  of  one  month  I  a  rapidity  of  composition  which» 
considering  the  unrivalled  excellence  of  this  drama,  is  scarcely  within  the  bounds 
of  probability.  Beside,  were  The  Tempest  the  production  of  January,  1613,  it 
must  have  been  written  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  and  for  the  nuptials  in 
question  ;  and  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  no  reference  to  such  an  event  would  be 
found  throughout  a  play  composed  expressly  to  adorn,  if  not  to  compliment,  tbi* 
ceremony? 

If  we  can,  therefore,  ascertain,  that  all  the  circumstances  necessary  for  the 
suggestion,  not  only  of  (he  title  of  The  Tempest,  but  of  a  considerable  part  of  iti 
fable,  may  have  occurred  to  Shakspeare*s  mind  anterior  to  the  close  of  1611,  and 
would  particularly  press  upon  it,  during  the  two  years  preceding  this  date,  it  may. 
without  vanity  bo  expected,  that  the  epoch  which  we  have  chosen,  will  be  pre- 
ferred to  those  which  we  have  |ust  had  reason  to  pronounce  either  trivial  or  im- 
probable. 

So  far  back  as  to  1577,  have  Mr.  Steevens  and  Dr.  Farmer  referred  for  somo 
particulars  to  which  Shakspeare  was  indebted  for  his  conception  of  the  "  foul 
witch  Sycorax,"  and  her  god  Setebos ;  f  but  the  circumstances  which  led  to  Ik 
name  of  the  play,  to  the  storm  with  which  it  opens,  and  to  some  of  thf 
wondrous  incidents  on  the  enchanted  island,  commence  with  the  publicatiooof 


*  Wflscm's  Historic  of  Great  Britain,  p.  64, 66. 


fViiche,  plucked  off  her  buskiiu,  to  see  if  she  were  douen  footed,  and  for  her  ougly  hew«  aud  defonaitir. 
we  let  her  goe." 

Eden  tella  n«  in  his  Iliatory  of  Travayle,  1677,  that  **the  giantes,  when  they  found  themselfes  feUcni 
roared  like  bulls,  and  cried  upon  Sttebos  U>  help  them." 

^^I\P^^^^  ^^^^  •**."*  ^^  "*°'®  of  Caliban's  mother,  Sycorax,  was  probably  taken  by  Shakspeare  fio« 
the  followiiiff  passage  m  **  Batman  uppon  Bartholomc,"  1682 :— **  The  raten  is  called  eonms  df  Cor^  • 
.  .  .It  IS  said  Chat  ravens  birdet  be  fc<l  with  dewt  of  heaven  all  the  time  that  they  have  no  black /etf/Ar*. 
by  bencfite  of  age."    Lib.  xn,  c.  10  — Illustrations,  vol.  i.  p.  8. 
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Raleigh's  ''  Discorerie  of  tho  Large,  Rich,  and  Beautiful  Empire  of  Guiana,"  a 
book  that  was  printed  at  London  in  1506,  and  in  which  this  great  man,  after 
mentioning  the  Channel  of^hama,  adds,  -^  **  The  rest  of  the  Indies  for  calms, 
and  diseases,  are  very  trouSlesome ;  and  the  Bermudas,  a  hellish  sea,  for  thunder 
lightning,  and  storms." 

From  this  publication,  therefore,  our  author  acquired  his  first  intimation  of  the 
^' still  vexed  Bermoothes,"  which  was  i^peated  by  the  appearance  of  Hackluyts 
Voyages,  in  1600,  in  which,  as  Dr.  Farmer  observes,  he  might  have  seen  a 
description  of  Bermuda,  by  Henry  May,  who  was  shipwrecked  there  in  1593." 
But  the  event  which  immediately  gave  rise  to  the  composition  of  The  Tempest, 
was  the  ''Voyage  of  Sir  George  Sommers,"  who  was  shipwrecked  on  Bermudas 
in  1609,  and  whose  adventures  were  given  to  the  public  by  Silvester  Jourdan,  one 
of  his  crew,  with  the  following  title : — "A  Discovery  of  the  Bermudas,  otherwise 
called  the  Isle  of  Divels:  By  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  Sir  Geo.  Sommers,  and  Captayne 
Newport,  and  divers  others."  In  this  publication,  Jourdan  informs  us,  that  "the 
Islands  of  the  Bermudas,  as  every  man  ktioweth,  that  hath  heard,  or  read  of 
them,  were  never  inhabited  by  any  Christian,  or  heathen,  people,  but  ever 
esteemed,  and  reputed,  a  most  prodigious,  and  inchanted  place,  affording  nothing 
hut  gusts,  stormes  and  foul  weather ;  which  made  every  navigator  and  mariner  to 
avoid  them  as  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  or  as  they  would  shun  the  Devil  himselfe." 

Now  these  particulars  in  Jourdan's  book,  taken  in  conjunction  with  preceding 
intimations,  appear  to  us  to  have  been  fully  adequate  to  the  purpose  of  suggesting 
to  the  creative  mind  of  Shakspeare,  without  any  reference  to  succeeding  pam- 
phlets on  the  subject,  or  to  storms  at  home,  the  name,  the  opening  incidents,  and 
the  magical  portion  of  his  drama ;  for,  when  Mr.  Chalmers  refers  us  to  "  A  Plaine 
Description  of  the  Bermudas  now  called  Sommer  islands,"  it  should  be  recollected, 
that,  even  on  his  own  chronology,  this  work,  which  was  printed  in  1613,  must, 
unless  it  had  appeared  on  the  first  days  of  the  new  year,  have  come  too  late  to 
have  furnished  the  poet  with  any  additional  information. 

That  The  Tempest  had  been  produced  anterior  to  the  stormy  autumn  of  I6I2 
seems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Douce ;  for,  alluding  to  the  use  whicli  the 
commentators  have  made  of  the  mere  date  of  Sommers*s  voyage,  he  adds, — "  hut 
ttie  important  particulars  of  his  shipwreck,  from  which  it  is  exceedingly  probaMe 
tliat  the  outline  of  a  considerable  part  of  this  play  was  borrowed,  has  been  unac- 
countably overlooked ;"  and  then,  after  quoting  the  title,  and  noticing  some  of  the 
particulars  of  Jourdan^s  book,  and  introducing  a  passage  from  Stowe's  Annals 
ch^scriptive  of  Sommers*s  shipwreck  on  the  "dreadful  coast  of  the  Bermodes, 
which  island  were  of  all  nations  said  and  supposed  to  bee  inchanted  and  inhabited 
with  witches  and  devills,"  he  proceeds  thus: — "Now  if  some  of  these  circum- 
stances in  the  shipwreck  of  Sir  George  Sommers  be  considered,  it  may  possibly 
turn  out  that  they  are  'the  particular  and  recent  event  which  determined  Shak- 
spere  to  call  his  play  The  Tempest,'  instead  of 'the  great  tempest  of  1612,*  which 
lias  already  been  supposed  to  have  suggested  its  name,  and  which  might  have 
happened  after  its  composition."  * 

From  these  circumstances,  and  this  chain  of  reasoning,  we  are  induced  to 
(conclude,  that  The  Tempest  was  written  towards  the  close  of  1611,  and  that  it 
was  brought  on  the  stage  early  in  the  succeeding  year. 

The  Tempest  is,  next  to  Macbeth,  the  noblest  product  of  our  author's  genius. 
Never  were  the  wild  and  the  wonderful,  the  pathetic  and  sublime,  more  artfully 
and  gracefully  combined  with  the  sportive  sallies  of  a  playful  imagination,  than  in 
this  enchantingly  attractive  drama.  Nor  is  it  less  remarkable,  that  all  these 
excellencies  of  the  highest  order  are  connected  with  a  plot  which,  in  its  me- 
chanism, and  in  the  preservation  of  the  unities,  is  perfectly  classical  and  correct. 

The  action,  which  turns  upon  the  restoration  of  Prospero  to  his  former  dignities, 

*  Ulustratioas  of  Shakspeare,  vol.  i.  p.  5^7. 
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involving  in  its  Miccessful  iMue,  Ihe  union  o[  Ferdinand  and  Miranda,  tbe  tem- 
porary punishment  of  the  guilty,  and  the  reconciliation  of  all  parties,  is  dmide, 
integral,  and  complete.  The  place  is  confined  to  a  small  island,  and,  for  the  moal 
part,  to  the  cave  of  Prospero,  or  its  immediate  vicinity,  and  the  poet  has  taken 
care  to  inform  us  twice  in  the  last  act,  that  the  time  occupied  in  the  repteaenta- 
tion,  has  not  exceeded  three  hours.  * 

Yet  within  this  sport  space  are  brought  together,  and  without  any  violation  of 
dramatic  probability  or  consistency,  the  most  extraordinary  incident  and  the  most 
singular  assemblage  of  characters,  that  fancy,  in  her  wildest  mood,  has  ever 
generated.  A  magician  possessed  of  the  most  awful  and  stupendous  powers;  a 
spirit  of  the  air  beautiful  and  benign ;  a  goblin  hideous  and  malignant,  a  compoond 
of  the  savage,  the  demon,  and  the  brute;  and  a  young  and  lovely  female  who  has 
never  seen  a  human  being,  save  her  father,  are  the  inhabitants  of  an  island,  no 
otherwise  frequented  than  by  the  fantastic  creations  of  Prospero*s  necromantic  art 

A  solemn  and  mysterious  grandeur  envelops  the  character  of  Prospero,  from 
his  first  entrance  to  his  final  exit,  the  Tulgar  magic  of  the  day  being  in  him 
blended  with  such  a  portion  of  moral  dignity  and  philosophic  wisdom,  as  to  receive 
thence  an  elevation,  and  an  impression  of  sublimity,  of  which  it  could  not  pie- 
viously  have  been  thought  susceptible. 

The  exquisite  simplicity,  ingenuous  aflecUon,  and  unsuspicious  confidence  of 
Miranda,  united  as  they  are  with  the  utmost  sweetness  and  tenderness  of  disposi- 
tion, render  the  scenes  which  pass  between  her  and  Ferdinand  beyond  measure 
delightful  and  refreshing;  they  are,  indeed,  as  far  as  relates  to  ther  sharo  of  the 
dialogue,  perfectly  paradisaical.  Nor  is  the  conception  of  this  singularly  situated 
character  less  striking,  than  the  consistency  witii  which,  to  the  Tery  last,  it  is 
supported,  throughout  all  its  parts. 

On  the  wildly-graceful  picture  of  Ariel,  that  <<  delicate  spirit,*'  whose  occupa- 
tion it  was, 

"  To  tread  tlie  ooie 

or  the  salt  deep ; 

To  run  upon  tbe  sharp  wind  or  the  north : 

I'o  do  business  in  the  reins  o'  the  earth, 

When  it  is  bakM  with  fW>st ; 

—  to  dive  into  the  fire ;  to  ride 

On  the  curled  clouds ; 

to  fetch  dew 

From  tbe  still  Tex*d  Bermoothes  ;'* 

what  language  can  express  an  adequate  encomium  I  All  his  thoughts  and  actions, 
his  pastimes  and  employments,  are  such  as  could  only  belong  to  a  being  of  a 
higher  sphere,  of  a  more  sublimated  and  aethereal  existence  than  the  race  of  man. 
Even  the  very  words  which  he  chants,  seem  to  refer  to  **no  mortal  business/' 
and  to  form  **no  sound  that  the  earth  owes." 

Of  a  nature  directly  opposed  to  this  elegant  and  sylph-like  essence,  is  the  hag- 
born  monster  Caliban,  one  of  the  most  astonishing  productions  of  a  mind  exhaust- 
less  in  the  creation  of  all  that  is  novel,  original,  and  great.  Generated  by  a  devil 
and  a  witch,  deformed,  prodigious,  antl  obscene,  and  breathing  nothing  but 
malice,  sensuality,  and  revenge,  this  fearful  comjwund  is  yet,  from  the  poetical 
vi«»o!irof  his  language  and  ideas,  highly  interesting  to  Ihe  imagination.  Imagery, 
derived  from  whatever  is  darkly  horrible  and  mysteriously  repulsive,  clothe 
the  expression  of  his  passions  or  the  denunciation  of  his  curses ;  whilst,  even  in 
his  moments  of  hilarity,  the  barbarous,  the  grotesque,  and  the  romantic,  alter- 

1*  Alon.  If  thou  beest  Prospero, 

Give  us  particulars  of  thy  preservation  : 

How  thou  hast  met  us  here,  who  three  kom%  eimee  Act  t.  sc.  1. 

fVere  wreck'dupon  this  ehoreP 

"  Alom.    What  is  this  maid,  with  whom  thou  wast  at  play  ? 
Your  eld'st  acquaintance  amncH  he  three  houre.**  Act.  f .  sc  9. 
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nately,  or  conjointly,  sustain,   \i'ith  admirable  harmony,    (lie  kcx'ping  of  his 
character. 

That  the  system  of  Magic  or  Enchantment,  which  has  given  so  much  attraction 
to  this  play,  was  at  the  period  of  its  production  an  article  in  the  popular  creed  of 
general  estimation,  and,  even  among  the  learned,  received  with  hut  little  hesita- 
tion, may  be  clearly  ascertained  from  the  writers  of  Shakspeare's  times.  Thus, 
Howard,  Earl  of  Northampton,  in  his  ^*  Defensative  against  the  poyson  of  supposed 
Prophecies,"  1583;  Scot,  in  his  '*  Discoverie  of  Witchcraft"  and  **Discours  of 
Divels  and  Spirits,"  1584  ;  James,  in  his  '^  Daemonologie,"  1603  ;  Madon,  in  his 
*'  Anatomie  of  Sorcerie,"  1612  ;  and  Onally,  Burton,  in  his  ^*  Anatomic  of  Me- 
lancholy," 1617,  all  bear  witness,  in  such  a  manner  to  the  fact,  as  proves,  that, 
of  the  existence  of  **  The  Art  of  Sorcery,"  however  unlawful  it  might  be  deemed 
by  many,  few  presumed  to  doubt.  The  very  title  of  Howard's  book  informs  us, 
that  "  invocations  of  damned  spirits"  and  **  judicials  of  astrology"  were  **  causes 
of  great  disorder  in  the  commonwealth  ;"  and  in  the  work,  speaking  of  the  same 
arts,  he  adds, — *' We  need  not  rifle  in  the  monuments  of  former  times,  so  long 
as  the  present  age  wherein  we  live  may  furnish  us  with  store  of  most  strange 
examples."  Scot  declares,  in  his  '*  Epistle  to  the  Reader,"  that  **  conjurors  and 
enchanters  make  us  fooles  still,  to  the  shame  of  us  all ;"  and  in  the  42d  chapter 
of  his  I5th  book,  he  has  inserted  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  to  him  by  a  professor 
of  the  necromantic  art,  who  had  been  condemned  to  die  for  his  supposed  diaboli- 
cal practices,  but  who,  through  his  own  repentance,  and  the  mediation  of  Lord 
Leicester  with  the  Queen,  had  been  reprieved.  An  extract  or  two  from  this 
curious  epistle,  will  place  in  a  striking  light  the  great  prevalence  of  the  credulity 
on  which  we  are  commenting. 

**  MaisterR.  Scot,  according  to  your  request,  I  have  drawne  out  certaine  abuses  worth  Uic 
noting,  touching  the  vorkeyou  have  in  hand ;  things  which  1  my  selfc  have  seene  within  these  i\>i 
yeares,  among  those  which  were  counted  famous  and  skillfull  in  (hose  sciences.  And  bicanse 
the  whole  discourse  cannot  be  set  downe,  without  nominating  certaine  persons,  of  whom  Konic 
are  deadj  and  tome  living,  whoMefreendM  remaineyet  qf  great  credit :  in  respect  thereof,  1  know- 
ing that  mine  enimies  doo  alreadie  in  number  exceed  my  freends  ;  1  have  considered  with  my 
seife,  that  it  is  better  for  me  to  state  my  hand,  than  to  commit  that  to  the  world,  which  may 
increase  my  miseric  more  than  rcleeve  the  same.  Notwithstanding,  bicause  I  am  noted  above  a 
great  many  others  to  have  had  some  dealings  in  those  vaine  arts  and  wicked  practises;  1  am 
therefore  to  signifie  unto  you,  and  I  speake  it  in  the  presence  of  Ood,  that  among  all  those  famous 
and  noted  practisers,  that  I  have  been  conversant  with  all  these  ixvi  years,  1  could  never  see  anie 
matter  of  truth,  etc."  He  then,  after  eiposing  the  ftilllity  of  these  studies,  and  lamenting  hU 
addiction  to  them,  adds, — **  For  mine  owne  part,  1  have  repented  me  five  yeares  past :  at  which 
time  I  sawe  a  booke,  written  In  the  old  Saxon  toong,  by  one  Sir  John  Malborne.  a  divine  of 
Oxenford,  three  hundred  yeares  past;  wherein  he  openeth  ail  the  Illusions  and  inventions  of 
those  arts  and  sciences  :  a  thing  most  worthie  the  noting.  I  led  the  booke  with  the  parson  of 
Slangbam,  in  Sussex,  where  if  you  send  for  it  in  my  name,  you  may  have  it." 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  letter,  which  is  dated  the  8th  of  March,  1582,  Scot 
says,  as  a  further  proof  of  the  folly  of  the  times, — 

**  1  sent  for  this  booke  of  purpose,  to  the  parson  of  Slangbam,  and  procured  his  best  friends, 
men  of  great  worship  and  credit,  to  dcale  with  him,  that  1  might  borrowe  it  for  a  time.  Hut 
Mich  Is  his  foUie  and  superstition,  that  although  he  confessed  he  had  It;  yet  he  would  not  lend  it; 
albeit  a  friend  of  mine,  being  knight  of  the  shire,  would  have  given  hU  word  for  the  restitution 
of  the  same  safe  and  sound."  * 

The  reception  of  Jameses  work  on  Demonology,  which  is  as  copious  on  i\m 
arts  of  enchantment  as  on  those  of  witchcraft,  is  itself  a  most  striking  instance 
of  the  gross  credulity  of  his  subjects  ;  for,  while  the  learned,  the  sensible,  and 
humane  treatise  of  Scot  was  either  reprobated  or  neglected,  the  labours  of  this 
monarch  in  behalf  of  superstition  were  received  with  applause,  and  referred  to 
with  a  deference  which  admitted  not  of  question. 

*  Discoverie  of  Witchcraft,  edit,  of  I6B4. 
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Mason  followed  the  footsteps  of  Scot,  though  not  with  equal  ability,  wbon  in 
1612  he  endeavoured  to  throw  ridicule  upon  **  Inchanters  and  Charnms — tboy , 
which  by  using  of  certaine  conceited  words,  characters,  circles,  amulets,  and 
such  like  vaine  and  wicked  trumpery  (by  Grod's  permission)  doe  work  great 
iiiarvailes  :  as  namely  in  causing  of  sicknesse,  as  also  in  curing  diseases  in  men  s 
bodies.  And  likewisie  binding  some,  that  they  cannot  use  their  naturall  powers 
and  faculties  ;  as  we  see  in  Night-spells.  Insomuch  as  some  of  them  doe  take  in 
hand  to  bind  the  Divell  himselfe  by  their  inchantments.*' 

Five  years  afterwards,  Burton,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  bdieyer  in  the  in- 
fluence which  the  Devil  was  supposed  to  exert  in  cherishing  the  giowfih  of  Sor- 
cery, records  that  Magic  is  ^*  practised  by  some  still,  maintained  and  excused  ;*' 
and  he  adds,  that  ''Nero  and  Heliogabalus,  Maientius,  and  Julianus  Apostata, 
were  never  so. much  addicted  to  Magick  of  old,  as  some  of  our  modern  Princes 
and  Popes  themselves  are  now  adayes.'*  * 

The  Art  of  Magic  had,  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  assumed  a  more 
scientific  appearance,  from  its  union  with  the  mystic  reveries  of  the  Cabalists 
and  Roaicrusians,  and,  under  this  modification,  has  it|been  adopted  by  Shak- 
speare  for  the  purposes  of  dramatic  impression.  Astrology,  Alchemistry,  and 
what  was  termed  Theurgy,  or  an  intercourse  with  Divine  Spirits,  were  com- 
bined with  the  more  peculiar  doctrines  of  Necromancy  or  the  Black  Art,  and, 
under  this  form,  was  a  system  of  mere  delusions  frequently  mistaken  for  a 
branch  of  Natural  Philosophy.  Thus  Fuller,  speaking  of  Dr.  John  Dee,  the 
Prince  of  Magicians  in  Shakspeare*8  days,  says, — 

'*  He  was  a  most  excellent  Mathematician  and  Astrologer,  well  skilled  In  Magick,  as  the 
Antients  did,  the  Lord  Bacon  doth,  and  all  may  accept  the  sence  Ihereof,  vh. ,  in  the  lawftafl 
knowledg  of  MatpralL  Philosophie.  This  exposed  him,  anno  1&8S,  aroongsi  hb  Ignorant 
{Neighbours,  wher^  he  then  !iT*d,  at  Mortclack  In  Surrey,  to  the  suspicion  of  a  Coojarer :  the 
cause  1  conceive,  that  his  Library  was  then  seized  on,  wherein  were  four  thousand  Books,  and 
seven  hundred  of  them  iManu scripts."  * 

This  singular  character,  who  was  born  in  1527,  and  did  not  die  until  after 
the  accession  of  James,  was  certainly  possessed  of  much  mathematical  know- 
ledge, having  delivered  lectures  at  Paris  on  the  Elements  of  Euclid,  with  uo- 
])recedented  applause ;  but  he  was  at  the  same  time  grossly  superstitious  and 
enthusiastic,  not  only  dealing  in  nativities,  talismans  and  charms,  but  pre- 
tending to  a  familiar  intercourse  with  the  world  of  spirits,  of  which  Dr.  Meric  Ca- 
saubon  has  published  a  most  extraordinary  account,  in  a  large  folio  volume,  en- 
titled, '*  A  true  and  faithful  relation  of  what  passed  for  many  years  between  Dr. 
John  Doe  and  some  spirits,*'  1659 :  and  what  is  still  more  extraordinary,  this 
learned  editor  tells  us  in  his  preface,  that  he  '*  never  gave  more  credit  to  any 
humane  history  of  former  times." 

Dee,  who  had  been  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  was  an  excellent  classical  scho- 
lar, had,  as  might  be  supposed,  in  an  ago  of  almost  boundless  credulity,  many  pa- 
trons, and  among  these  were  the  Lords  Pembroke  and  Leicester,  and  even  the 
Queen  herself;  but,  notwithstanding  this  splendid  encouragement,  and  much  pri- 
vate munificence,  particularly  from  the  female  world,  our  astrologer,  like  most 
of  his  tribe,  died  miserably  poor.  His  love  of  books  has  given  him  a  niche  in  Mr. 
Dibdin's  Bibliographical  Romance,  where,  under  the  title  of  the  renowned  Dr. 
John  Dee,  he  is  introduced  in  the  following  animated  manner  : — 

**  Let  us  fancy  we  see  him  in  his  conjuring  cap  and  robes — surrounded  with  astrological, 
mathematical,  and  geographical  instruments — with  a  profusion  of  Chaldee  characters  InscriltH 
upon  vellum  rolls — and  with  his  celebrated  Glass  suspended  by  magical  wires. — Let  us  then  folio* 
jiim  into  his  study  at  midnight,  and  view  him  rummaging  his  books ;  contemplating  the  bcaveiu . 
malting  calculations  ;  holding  converse  with  Invisible  spirits ;  writing  down  their  responses 
anon,  looking  into  his  correspondence  nilh  Count  a  Lasco,  and  the  emperors  Adolphus  and 

*  Anatomic  of  Melancholy,  p.  33.  f  Worthies  of  England,  Part  II.  p.  llC. 
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Maiimilian  ;  and  pronouDcing  himseir,  wilb  the  most  bearirelt  complacency,   ihe  greatest  genius 
or  his  age !     In  the  midst  or  these  seir-complacent  reveries,  let  us  imagine  we  see  his  wife  and 
little  ones  intruding :  beseeching  bim  to  burn  his  books  and  instruments ;  and  reminding  him  that ' 
there  was  neither  a  siWer  spoon,  nor  a  loar  of  bread  in  the  cupboard-     Alas,  poor  Dee !''  " 


it> « 


We  have  some  reason  to  conclude,  from  the  history  of  his  lif«,  of  which  Hearne 
has  given  us  a  very  copious  account,  f  that  Dee  was  more  of  an  enthusiast  than 
a  knave;  but  this  cannot  be  predicated  of  his  associate  Kelly,  who  was  assuredly 
a  most  impudent  impostor. 

"  He  was  bom,"  says  Fuller,  whose  account  or  him  is  singularly  curious,  "  at  Worcester,  (as^ 
1  have  it  from  the  Scheame  of  his  Mativity,  graved  from  the  original  calculation  of  Doctor  Dee), 
Anno  Domini  1555,  August  the  first,  at  four  o  clock  in  the  aflernoon,  the  Pole  being  there  ele- 
vflicd,  qr.  52  10 — He  was  well  studied  in  the  mysteries  of  nalnre,  being  intimate  with  Doctor 
l>ee,  who  was  beneath  him  in  Chemistry,  but  above  him  In  Mathematicks.  These  two  are  said 
to  have  Tound  a  very  large  quantity  of  Elixir  in  the  ruins  of  Glassenbury  Abby. 

'*  Afterwards  (being  here  in  some  trouble)  he  (Kelly)  went  over  beyond  the  seas,  with  Alberlus 

Ala  SCO,  a  Polonian  Baron,  who  -• it  seems,  sought  to  repair  his  fortunes  by  associating  himself 

with  these  two  Arch-chemists  of  England. 

**  How  long  they  continued  together,  is  to  me  nnknown.  Sir  Edward  (though  I  know  not 
how  he  came  by  his  knight- hood)  with  the  Doctor,  fiied  at  Trebona  in  Bohemia,  where  he  is 
said  to  have  transmuted  a  brass  t  warming-pan  (without  touching  or  melting,  onely  warming 
it  by  the  fire,  and  putUng  the  Elixir  thereon)  into  pure  silver,  a  piece  whereof  was  sent  to  Queen 
Elizabeth. 

**They  kept  constant  intelligence  with  a  Messenger  or  Spirit,  giving  them  advice  how  to 
proceed  in  their  raysticall  discoveries,  and  adjoining  them,  that,  by  way  of  preparatory  qualifica- 
Uon  for  the  same,  they  should  enjoy  their  wives  in  common. — 

**  This  probably  might  be  the  cause,  why  Doctor  Dee  left  Kelley,  and  returned  into  England. 
Kelley  continuing  sUll  in  Germany,  ranted  it  in  his  expenses  (say  the  Bretbren  of  his  own  art) 

*  Dibdin'tf  Bibliomaniaf  p.  343 — 345.  Mr.  Dibdin  has  given  U9  the  foHowing  account  of /)«•*«  Library, 
**as  drawn  up  by  our  philosopher  himself 

"400  Volumes — printed  and  unprinted — bound  and  unbound — vdued  at  2000  lib. 

**  I  Greek,  3  French,  and  1  High  Dutch,  vohimes  of  MSS.,  alone  worth  633  lib.  40  years  in  getting 
these  books  together. 

**  Appertaining  thereto  { — Sundry  rare  and  exquiaitelu  made  Mathematical  Jneintments.  A  radius 
Astronowticus,  ten  feet  long.  A  magnet  stone,  or  Load  stone ;  of  great  virtue— which  was  sold  out  of 
the  library  but  for  v  shill.  and  for  it  afterwards  '(ye  piece-meal  divid^)  was  more  than  xx  lib.  given  iu 
money  and  value.  A  great  case  or  frame  of  boxes,  wherein  some  hundreds  of  very  rare  evidences  of 
divers  Irelandish  territories,  provinces,  and  lands,  were  therein  notified  to  have  been  in  the  hands  of  some 
of  the  ancient  Irish  princes.  Then,  their  submissions  and  tributes  agreed  upon,  with  seals  appendant  to 
the  little  writings  thereof  in  parcbmei^t :  and  after  by  some  of  those  evidences  did  it  appear,  now  some 
of  those  lands  came  to  the  Lascies,  the  Mortuomars,  the  Burghs,  the  Clares,  &c.  A  Box  of  Evidences 
antient  of  some  Welch  princes  and  noblemen — ^the  like  of  Norman  donation — their  peculiar  titles  DOte<l  on 
Che  forepart  with  chalk  only,  which  on  the  poor  boxes  remaineth.  This  box,  with  another  containing 
similar  aeedes.  were  embezzled.  One  great  bladder  with  about  4  pound  weight,  of  a  very  sweetish  thing, 
like  a  brownish  sum  in  it,  artificially  prepared  by  thirty  times  purifying  of  it,  hath  more  than  I  could  well 
aflford  him  for  100  crownes  *,  as  may  be  proved  by  witnesses  yet  Kving. 

"To  these  he  adds  his  three  Laboratories,  *  serving  for  Pyrotechnia,' — which  he  got  tcM^ther  after 
twe  ty  years  labor.  *  All  which  furniture  and  provision,  and  manv  things  already  prepared,  is  unduly 
made  away  from  me  by  sundry  meanes,  and  a  few  spoiled  or  broken  vessels  remain,  nardly  vrorth  40 
shillings.'  But  one  feature  more  in  poor  Dee's  character— tand  that  is,  his  unparalleled  serenity. and  ffpod 
nature  under  tlie  must  griping  misfortunes — remains  to  be  described  :  and  then  we  may  take  farewell  ot  him 
with  achinfT  hearts. 

**  In  the  40th  chapter,  speaking  of  the  wretched  poverty  of  himself  and  family  ('  having  not  one  penny  of 
certain  fee,  revenue,  stipend,  or  pension,  either  left  hio^  or  restored  unto  him')— Dee  says  that  *he  has 
been  constrained  now  and  then  to  send  parcels  of  his  little  furniture  of  plate  to  pawn  upon  usury  ;  and 
that  did  he  so  oft  till  no  more  could  be  sent  After  the  same  manner  went  his  wive's  jewels  of  gold,  rings, 
bracelets,  chains,  and  other  their  rarities,  under  the  thraldom  of  the  usurer's  gripes  :*  till  mm  plus  was 
written  upon  the  boxes  at  home. 

^'In  the  11th  chapter,  he  anticipates  the  dreadful  lot  of  being  brought  *to  the  stepping  out  of  doors  (his 
house  being  sqld).  He.  mid  his,  with  bottles  and  wallets  furnished,  to  become  wanderers  as  homish 
vagabonds ;  or,  as  banished  men,  to  forsake  the  kingdom !'  Againe :  '  with  bloody  tears  of  heart,  he.  and 
his  wife,  their  seven  children,  and  their  servants,  (seventeen  of  them  in  all)  did  that  dav  make  their  petition 
unto  their  honors,  &c.  Can  human  misery  be  sharper  than  this — and  to  be  the  lot  of  a  philosopner  and 
bibliomaninc  ?    Dut  VENiE^r  Fblicius  iEvuM.**— Bibliomania,  p.  347—349. 

t  **  In  his  edition  of  John  Confrat.  Monach.  de.  rebus,  gestis  GUston.,  vol.  ii,  where  twelve  chapter?* 
(from  whence  the  above  note  is  party  taken)  are  devoted  to  the  subject  of  our  philosopher's  travels  and 
liardships.*^    Bibliomania,  p.  343,  note. 

X  Vide  Theatrum  ChemirMm,  p.  481. 
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above  \b%  sobriely  befiUiDK  lo  myOerkNii  a  Philoaopher.     He  gave  aw«y  in  goMwyer  rfap^  at' 
Ibe  marriage  of  one  of  hii  Maid-ierventt,  lo  ibe  valae  of  foar  tbooaand  poiuMla.— 

*'Coine  wenow  tobitMdeataHroplie.  Indeed,  Ibe  carkmt  bad  ohaerred,  IbntinlbeSetane 
of  bts  Nativity,  not  onely  the  Dragona-uil  was  ready  lo  promote  abualve  atperalons  agabMl  bim  (lo 
wbicb  living  and  dead  he  hath  been  tabjed)  but  alto  lometbing  malignant  appean  poelled  In 
Aqoariot,  which  bath  Influeoee  on  the  leggi,  irbicb  accordingly  oame  lo  paia.  For  being  twice 
imprisoned  (for  what  misdemeanor  1  know  not)  by  RadnlplMH  llie  Emperor,  lie  eadenvonred  lo 
escape  ont  of  an  high  window,  and  lying  bis  sbeeu  together  to  let  him  down,  fell  (betng  a  welgblf 
man)  and  brake  his  iegg,  whereof  he  died,  1595."  * 

It  appears,  however,  from  other  sources,  that  the  trouble  to  which  Kelly  was 
put,  consisted  in  losing  his  ears  on  the  pillory  in  Lancashire ;  thai  ^  ciedidity 
ot  the  age  had  allotted  him  the  post  of  descryer,  or  seer  of  visions  to  Dee,  whom 
he  accompanied  to  Germany,  and  that  one  of  his  offices,  under  this  appointment, 
was  to  watch  and  report  the  gesticulations  of  the  spirits  whom  his  superior  had 
filed  and  compelled  to  appear  in  a  talisman  or  stone,  which  very  stone,  we  are 
informed,  is  now  in  the  Strawberry-hill  collection,  and  is  nothing  more  than  a 
finely  polished  mass  of  canal  coal  I  His  knighthood  was  the  rewani  of  a  promise 
to  assist  the  Emperor  Rodolphus  the  Second,  in  his  search  after  the  phiosopher's 
atone ;  and  the  discovery  of  his  deceptive  practices  led  him  to  a  prison,  from  which 
it  is  said  Elizabeth,  to  whom  a  piece  of  the  transmuted  warming-pan  had  been 
sent,  had  tempted  him  to  make  that  escape  which  terminated  in  his  death.f 

Such  were  the  leaders  of  the  cabalistic  and  alchemical  Magi  in  the  days  of  our 
Virgin  Queen ;  men,  in  the  estimation  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  people,  possessed 
of  super^human  power,  and  who,  notwithstanding  their  ignorance  and  presump- 
tion, and  the  exposure  of  their  art  by  some  choice  spirits  of  their  own,  and  the 
immediately  subsequent  period,  among  whom  Ben  Jonson,  as  the  author  of  the 
Alchemist,  stands  pre-eminent,  continued  for  near  a  century  to  excite  the  curiosity, 
and  delude  the  expectations  of  the  public.:|: 

The  delineation  of  Prospero,  the  noblest  conception  of  the  Magic  character 
which  ever  entered  the  mind  of  a  poet,  is  founded  upon  a  distinction  which  was 
supposed  to  exist  between  the  several  professors  of  this  mysterious  science.  They 
were  separated,  in  fact,  into  two  groat  orders ;  into  those  who  commanded  the 
service  of  superior  intelligences,  and  into  those  who,  by  voluntary  compact,  en- 
tered into  a  league  with,  or  submitted  to  be  the  instruments  of  these  powers. 
Under  the  first  were  ranked  Magicians,  who  were  again  classed  into  higher  or  in- 
ferior, according  to  the  extent  of  the  control  which  they  exerted  over  the  invisible 
world;  the  former  possessing  an  authority  over  celestial,  as  well  as  infernal 
spirits.  Under  the  second  were  included  Necromancers  and  Wizards,  who,  for 
the  enjoyment  of  temporary  power,  subjected  themselves,  like  the  Witch,  to  final 
perdition. 

Of  the  highest  class  of  the  first  order  was  Prospero,  one  of  those  Magicians  or 
Conjurors  who,  as  Reginald  Scot  observes,  '^  professed  the  art  which  some  sound 
divines  affirmed  to  be  more  honest  and  lawful  than  necromancie,  which  is  called 
Theurgie;  wherein  they  worke  by  good  angels.*'  §  Accordingly,  we  find  Prospero 
operating  upon  inferior  agents,  upon  elves,  demons,  and  goblins,  through  the 
medium  of  Ariel,  a  spirit  too  delicate  and  good  to  ''act  abhorred  commands/*  but 
who  ''  answered  his  best  pleasure,'*  and  was  subservient  to  his  ''strong  bidding.** 

Shakspeare  has  very  properly  given  to  the  exterior  of  Prospero,  several  of  the 
adjuncts  and  costume  of  the  popular  magician.    Much  virtue  was  inherent  in  his 

*  Worthieu  of  England,  P.  III.  p.  172. 

t  Vide  Weayer'it  Funeral  Monumeuts,  p.  45,  and  Wood's  Athene  Ozon.  toI.  i.  col.  979 

.    i  In  what  estimation  Kelly  was  held  in  lo63,  is  evident  from  the  opinion  of  Fuller,  who  cloites  his  account 

of  this  daring  impoHior  with  the  following  sentence : — "  If  his  pride  and  prodigality  werp  severed  fron  bin, 

be  would  remain  a  {>enioa,  on  other  accounts,  for  his  industry  and  experience  u  practical  Pbilosopby. 

worthy  recommendation  to  posterity."  Worthies,  p.  174. 

That  Shakspeare  was  exempt  from  the  astrological  mania  of  his  age,  we  leara  from  his  fboftecath 
9onnet. 

§  Discovcric  of  Witchcraft,  book  xt.  chap.  42  p.  466. 
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very  garments ;  and  Scot  has,  in  many  instances,  particularised  their  fashion. 
A  pyramidal  cap,  a  robe  furred  with  fox-skins,  a  girdle  three  inches  in  breadth, 
and  inscribed  with  cabalistic  c^iaracters,  shoes  of  russet  leather,  and  unscabbarded 
swords,  formed  the  usual  dress ;  but,  on  peculiar  occasions,  certain  deviations 
were  necessary ;  thus,  in  one  instance,  we  are  told  the  Magician  must  be  habited 
in  '*  clean  white  cloathes;"  that  his  girdle  must  be  made  of  *'  a  drie  thong  of  a 
lion's  or  of  a  harfs  skin  ;*'  that  he  must  have  a  **  brest*plate  of  virgine  parch- 
ment, sowed  upon  a  piece  of  new  linnen,"  and  inscribed  with  certain  figures; 
and  likewise,  *^  a  bright  knife  that  was  never  occupied,"  covered  with  characters 
on  both  sides,  and  with  which  he  is  to  ^*  make  the  circle,  called  Salomon's 
circle." 

Our  poet  has,  therefore,  laid  much  stress  on  these  seeming  minutiae,  and  we 
find  him,  in  the  second  scene  of  The  Tempest,  absolutely  asserting,  that  the 
essence  of  the  art  existed  in  the  robe  of  Prospero,  who,  addressing  his  daughter, 
says, — 

■  '  "  Lend  thy  hand, 
And  pluck  my  magic  garm^t  from  me.— So  ;  (Lapg  down  hit  mantle. 

Lib  there  mt  art.*' 

A  similar  importance  is  assigned  to  his  staffer  wand ;  for  he  tells  Ferdinand, — 

— —  "  I  can  here  disarm  thee  wiUi  this  stick, 

And  make  thy  weapon  drop :"  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

and,  when  he  abjures  the  practice  of  magic,  one  of  the  requisites  is,  to  ^'  break 
his  staff,"  and  to 

**  Bnry  it  certain  fathoms  in  the  earth.^  Act  v.  sc.  L 

But  the  more  immediate  instruments  of  power  were  Books,  through  whose 
assistance  spells  and  adjurations  were  usually  performed.  Reginald  Scot,  speaking 
of  the  trafSckers  in  Magic  of  his  time,  says, — 

*' These  conjurors  carrie  about  at  this  dale,  books  intituled  ouder  the  names  of  Adam,  Abel, 
Tobie,  and  Enoch ;  which  Enoch  they  repute  the  most  divine  fellow  in  such  mailers.  They  have 
also  among  them  bookes  that  they  sale  Abraham,  Aaron,  and  Salomon  made.  They  have  bookes 
of  Zacharie,  Paule,  Honorius,  Cyprian,  Jerome,  Jeremie,  Albert,  and  Thomas :  also  or  the 
angels,  Riziel,  Razael,  and  Raphael.'*  * 

Books  are,  consequently,  represented  as  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  Prosperous 
influence  over  the  spiritual  world.     He  himself  declares, — 


<<nitomy5iN>it; 


For  yet,  ere  supper  Ume,  must  I  perform 

Much  business  appertaining  f  Ad  iii.  sc.  1 . 

and,  on  relinquishing  his  art,  he  says,  that 

-r~  *<  deeper  than  did  ever  plummet  sound, 

ru  drown  my  hook  ;**  Act  ▼.  sc.  1. 

whilst  Caliban,  conspiring  against  the  life  of  his  benefactor,  tells  Stepbano,  that, 
before  he  attempts  to  destroy  him,  he  must 

'*  Remember, 


First  to  possess  his  hooks  s  for  without  them 

He's  but  a  sot,  as  I  am,  nor  hath  not 

One  spirit  to  command.*'  Act  iii.  sc  9, 

Though  we  perceive  the  effect  of  Prospero*s  spells,  the  mode  by  which  they 
9re  wrought  does  not  appear;  we  are  only  told  that  silence  is  necessary  to  their 
success : — 


"  Hush,  and  be  mute, 


Or  else  our  spell  is  marr'd.*'  Aet  it.  sc.  %, 


PisGOverie  of  Witchcraft,  p.  451. 
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Ho  afterwank  aaaures  us,  that  Ma  '*  charms  crack  not/'  and*  that  hk  <<  spirits 
obey  ;**  and,  in  one  instance,  he  commissions  Ariel  to  *'  ontiothe  speU"  in  which 
he  had  bound  Caliban  and  his  companions. 

It  is  probable  that  any  attempt  to  represent  the  forms  of  adjuratioa  and  en- 
chantment would  have  been  either  too  ludicrous  or  too  profiuie  for  the  purposes 
of  the  poet.  In  the  one  instance,  the  mysterious  solemnity  of  the  scene  would 
have  bcwn  defttroyed ;  and,  in  the  ether,  the  serious  feelings  of  the  spectator  might 
have  been  shocked;  at  least,  such  are  the  results  of  the-  mind  of  the  reader,  in 
perusing  the  numerous  specimens  of  adjuration  In  the  fifteenth  book  of  Scot's  Dis- 
coverie  of  Witchcraft.  One  of  these,  as  including  an  example  of  the  then  fiuhion- 
able  mode  of  conjuration,  that  of  fixing  the  spirit  in  a  beryl,  glass,  or  stone, 
according  to  the  practice  of  Dee  and  Kelly,  shall  be  given ;  editting,  however,  all 
those  invocations  and  addresses  which,  by  a  frequent  use  of  names  and  phrases 
the  most  hallowed  and  sacred,  must,  on  such  occasions,  prove  alike  indecorous 
and  disgusting.  The  adjuration  in  question  is  termed  by  Scot,  "  an  experiment 
of  the  dead,"  or,  **  conjuring  for  a  dead  spirit:**  it  commences  in  the  following 
manner,  and  terminates  in  obtaining  the  services  of  a  good  and  beautiful  spirit 
of  the  fairy  tribe;  and  such  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  the  process  through 
which  Prospero  procured  the  obedience  and  ministration  of  Ariel,  for  we  are  ex- 
pressly told,  that  **  graves'*  at  his  **  command*' 

**  Have  waked  their  deepen;  oped  and  let  Uiem forth." 

*'  First  fast  and  prale  three  dales,  and  abtteine  thee  firom  all  filthinesie ;  go  to  one  that  ii  aev 
burled,  tuch  a  one  as  hilled  himselfe,  or  destroied  himself  wlirallie :  or  else  get  thee  pronise  of 
one  that  shall  be  hanged,  and  let  hinn  sweare  an  oth  to  thee,  after  his  bodie  Is  dead,  that  his  spirit 
shall  come  to  thee,  and  doe  thee  tme  senrice,  at  thy  commandements,  In  aN  dales,  hoores,  and 
minutes.  And  let  no  persons  lee  thy  doings,  bat  thy  fellow.  And  about  deven  o  docks  in  the 
night,  go  to  the  place  where  he  was  burled,  and  Mie  with  a  bold  lilUi  and  baitie  desire,  to  hare  Ike 
spirit  come  that  thou  dost  call  for,  thy  fdlow  having  a  eandle  hi  his  left  hand,  and  In  hb  right  hind 
a  christall  slooe ,  and  sale  these  words  following,  Ihe  malsler  having  a hazdl  wand  in  his  right  band, 
4nd  ih(««(«  iKinios — written  thereupon,  Tetragrammaton  -f-  Adonay  -f  Craton.  Then  strike 
\httt  tXrxAt*  on  the  ground,  an  J  sale,  Arise,  Arise,  Arise !  — 

'*  riii^  iiuitiff  landing  at  the  head  of  the  grave,  his  fellow  having  In  his  hands  the  candle  and 
lh«)  «toiie,  Hku«t  bi^frin  the  conjuration  as  followetb,  and  the  spirit  will  appeare  to  you  in  the  christail 
utoiie,  in  a  faire  forme  of  a  child  of  twelve  yeares  of  age.  And  when  he  is  in,  feele  the  stone,  sod 
it  will  be  hot ;  and  feare  nothing,  for  be  or  shee  will  shew  manie  ddosions,  to  drive  you  from 
your  worko.     Feare  Ood,  but  feare  him  not.*' 

Then  follows  a  long  conjuration  to  constrain  the  appearance  of  the  spirit,  which 
btnng  e(Tected,  another  is  pronounced  to  compel  him  to  fetch  the   **  fairie  Sibylia." 

'*  This  done,  go  to  a  place  fast  by,  and  in  a  faire  parlor  or  chamber,  make  a  circle  wit^ 
cballLe  ; — aud  maiKe  another  circle  for  the  fairie  Sibylla  to  appeare  in,  foure  foote  from  the  cirde 
thou  art  in,  and  make  no  names  therein,  nor  cast  ante  holie  thing  therein,  but  make  a  cirde 
round  with  cbalke ;  and  let  the  maister  and  his  fellowe  sit  downe  in  the  first  circle,  the  maisier 
having  the  booiKe  in  bis  hand,  his  fellow  having  the  christail  stone  in  his  right  hand,  looking  to 
the  stone  when  the  fairie  dooth  appeare.** 

The  fairie  Sibylla  is  then  seventimcs  cited  to  appear  : — **  I  conjure  thee  Sibylia.  O  gentle 
virgine  of  fairies,  by  all  the  angels  of  9^  and  their  characters  and  vertues,  and  by  nU  the  spiriu 
of  ^  and  $  and  their  characters  and  vertues,  and  by  all  the  characters  that  be  in  the  firmamfiit. 
and  by  the  king  and  queene  of  fairies,  and  their  vertues,  and  by  the  faith  and  obedience  vhidi 
thou  bearesl  unto  them,— I  conjure  thee,  O  blessed  and  beautifull  virgine,  by  all  the  riall  ^w^ 
aforesaid  ;  I  conjure  thee  Sibjila.  by  all  their  vertues  to  appeare  in  tliat  circle  before  me  visible,  io 
the  forme  and  shape  of  a  beautifull  woman  in  a  bright  and  while  vesture,  adorned  and  gamisbe«l 
most  faire,  and  to  appeare  to  me  quicklie  wilbout  deceipt  or  tarrieng,  and  that  thou  faile  not  m 
fulfill  my  will  and  desire  cITectuallie." 

The  spirit  in  the  christail  stone  ha\ing  produced  Sibylia  within  the  circle,  she  Is  bound  ii« 
appear  '*  at  all  times  visiblie.  as  the  conjuration  of  words  leadeih,  written  In  the  l>ooke,'*  asi 
the  ceremony  is  wound  up  in  the  subsequent  terms  : — *'  1  conjure  thee  Sibylia,  O  blessed  virgis'^ 
of  fairies,  by  the  king  and  queene  of  fairies,  and  by  their  vertues,— to  give  mc  good  counsdlit 
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all  times,  and  to  come  by  treasures  bidden  in  the  earth,  and  alt  other  things  that  Is  to  doo  me 
pleasure,  and  to  rulGIl  ray  vill,  without  any  deceipt  or  tarrieng ;  nor  yet  that  thou  shall  have 
anie  power  of  my  bodie  or  soule,  eartblie  or  gbostlie,  not  yet  to  perish  so  much  of  my  bodie  as 
one  haire  of  my  head.  1  conjure  thee  Sibylla  by  all  the  riall  words  aforesaid,  and  by  their  ver- 
tues  and  powers,  1  charge  and  bind  thee  by  the  vertue  thereof,  to  be  obedient  unto  me,  and  to 
all  the  words  aforesaid,  and  this  bond  to  stand  betweene  thee  and  me,  upon  palne  of  eYerlasling 
condemnation,  Fiat,  fiat ^  fiat.    Amen.* 

The  Sibylia  of  this  incantation  was,  therefore,  in  origin,  form,  manners,  and 
potency,  very  much  assimilated  to  the  Ariel  of  our  author's  Tempest,  being 
gentle,  beautiful,  yet  possessing  great  influence,  and  exerting  high  authority  over 
numerous  inferior  essences  and  powers.  Thus  the  spirits  employed  by  Prospero 
were  subservient  to  Ariel,  and  under  his  immediate  direction,  partly  by  his  own 
rank  in  the  hierarchy  of  elemental  existences,  and  partly  by  the  aid  of  Prospero.f 

The  orders  of  spirits  constituting  the  miraculous  machinery  of  The  Tempest 
are  in  Hamlet  ranged  under  four  heads. 


'*  lo  sea  or  fire,  in  earth  or  air/' — 


a  distribution  which,  though  seeming  naturally  to  spring  from  the  usual  nomen- 
clature of  the  elements,  was  not  the  division  generally  adopted ;  for  Scot,  detail- 
ing the  opinion  of  Psellus  ''De  Operatione  Dcmonum,*'  classes  the  elementary 
spirits  under  six  heads,  by  the  addition  of  subterranean  spirits  and  spirits  of 
darkness,  ^'subterranei  et  lucifugi  ;'*  and  the  Talmudists  and  Platonists  add  to 
these,  solar,  lunar,  and  stellar  spirits  ;  but  our  poet  was  probably  influenced  in 
his  enumeration,  by  the  perusal  of  Batman  uppon  Bartholome,  who  tells  us,  in  a 
manner  calculated  to  make  an  impression  on  the  mind,  that  **  spirites  are  divided 
one  from  another,  that  some  are  called  firie,  some  earthly,  some  airie,  some 
watrie.  Heereupon  those  foure  rivers  in  Hell  are  sayd  to  be  of  divers  natures, 
to  wit,  Phlegcthon  firie,  Cocytus  airie,  Styx  watrye,  Acheron  earthly."  %  We  are 
the  more  inclined  |to  believe  this  to  have  been  the  case,  notwithstanding  the 
obvious  facility  of  such  a  classification,  because  it  appears  to  us,  that  in  a  prior 
part  of  this  book,  the  germ  of  Caliban's  generation  may  be  detected. 

*'  Incubus,"  observes  this  commentator  on  Bartholome,  "  doth  infest  and  trouble  women,  and 
Succnbus  dotb  infest  men,  by  the  which  wordes  (taken  from  Augustine  "  De  Civitate  Dei'*}  il  is 
manifest,  that  the  godly,  chast,  and  honest  minded,  are  not  free  from  this  gross  subjection, 
JiKbough  more  commonly  the  dishonest  are  molested  therewith.  Some  hold  opinion,  that  Marline 
in  the  lime  of  Vortigern  king  of  great  Rritaine  470  yeres  before  Christ,  was  borne  aflcr  this  man- 
ner. Hieronimus  Cardanus  in  his  trelise  De  relmt  contra  naturanif  seemcs  lo  be  of  opinion 
that  spirits  or  divells  may  Iteget  and  conceive  but  not  after  y*  common  manner,  yet  he  reciteth 
a  slorie  of  a  young  damoiscll  of  Scotland  which  was  got  with  child  of  an  Inchaunted  divell,  think- 
ing that  he  had  bene  a  fayre  young  man  which  had  laycn  with  htr,  whereupon  she  brought  foorih 
so  deformed  a  monster,  that  he  feared  the  beholders/'  He  then  proceeds  to  observe,  that  the 
spirits  thus  procreating  are  not  of  a  "  subtill  Materia,"  *'  but  a  more  grose  and  earthie  cause,  as 
Nymphs,  Dryades,  Hobgoblins,  and  Fairies,"  adding,  that  two  instances  of  such  connection. 
*'  it  is  no  straunge  secret  to  disclose,"  had  taken  place  '*  in  fewe  yeares  heere  in  Englande."  S 

We  find  Prospero,  in  fact,  employing  these  four  classes  of  spirits  in  succession, 
but  in  every  instance,  through  the  immediate  or  remote  agency  of  Ariel.  Thoso 
of  fire  are  thus  described  :•— 

•  Discoverie  of  Witchcraft,^.  401,  402, 404-407. 
t  **  Go,**  says  Prospero,  addreuiag  Ariel, 

**  Go,  briag  the  rabble, 


0*er  whom  I  give  thee  power t  here,  to  i\m  place.''  Act  iv.  so.  1. 

I  ^  Batmao  uppoii  Bartholome,  His  Bookc,  De  Proprietatibus  Reriim,''  &c.  folio,  15B2,  p.  166.  co).  4. — 
I  le  telU  us,  however,  in  another  place,  that  i^  in  the  region  of  the  suniic,  the  spirits  of  the  Miinne  are  of  nion* 
force  than  the  rest.  In  the  region  of  the  moonc,  those  spirites  of  the  moone,  and  so  of  the  residue.  ^ 
P.  170,  col.  4. 

§  Batman  uppon  Bartholome,  p.  64.  col.  3,  4. 
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^Ntmmiim\mk^ 


Now  ia  Uie  wiist,  Uie  deck,  im  vrwrj  eabia» 
llUm*duMB«neiit:8oiMtoM,rddifi<le,*' ttc         Aflttict. 

The  spirits  of  the  water  are  divided  into  seaHiympbSy  or  dves  of  brooks  and 
standing  lakes.  Under  the  first  of  these  characters  they  are  most  exquisitely 
introduced  as  solacing  Ferdinand,  after  the  terrors  of  his  snipwreck:*- 

**  Cone  onto  tbete  yellow  niMltv 

And  then  lake  heade : 
Courf  eied  when  yon  luiTe,  and  ki«Vl, 

(The  wild  waves  whist,) 
Foot  it  featly  here  ead  there ; 
Aod,  tweet  eprilet,  the  hnrdea  bear." 

Nothing,  indeed,  can^be  more  aroropriately  wild  than  the  imagery  of  the  ensoing 
song,  which  arrests  the  ear  of  Ferdinand  whilst  he  is  uttering  lus  astoBishment 
at  the  previous  melody : — 

**  Foil  ftthom  SfS  thy  flither  Uee ; 

or  his  boaes  are  eoral  made ; 
Thoee  are  pewls  that  were  his  eyes : 

Nothiog  of  him  that  doth  lhde» 
But  doth  soffiBT  a  scm^aage 
loto  soaiethiog  rMi  aad  stnage. 
S^a^mpHpkM  hourly  riag  his  kadi : 
Hark  I  aow  1  hear  thea^— diog— doas,  beU.  * 

Well  may  Ferdinand  exclaim,  '*  This  is  no  mortal  bosiness  I " 

The  spirits  of  earth,  or  goblins,  were  Usually  employed  by  Prospero  m  instru- 
ments or  punishment.  Thus  Caliban,  apprehensive  of  chastisement  for  bringing 
in  his  wood  too  slowly,  gives  us  a  fearful  detail  of  their  inflictions: — 


**  His  spirits  hear 


For  erery  trifle  are  they  set  upoa  me : 

Sometime  like  apes,  that  moe  aad  rhatter  at  aie, 

Aad  after  bite  me ;  then  like  hedgehogs,  which 

Lie  tumbling  in  my  bare-foot  way,  and  mount 

Their  pricks  at  my  foot-rail :  sometime  am  I 

All  wound  with  adders,  who,  with  doTen  tongues. 

Do  hiss  me  into  madness."  Act  ii.  sc.  2. 

They  are  afterwards  commissioned,  in  the  shape  of  hounds,  to  hunt  this  hag-boro 
monster,  and  his  friends  Trinculo  and  Stephano,  Prospero  telling  Ariel, — 

**  Go.  charge  my  gMins  that  they  grind  their  jointa 
With  dry  convnlsions ;  shorten  up  their  sinews 
With  aged  cramps ;  and  more  pinch-spotted  make  them. 
Than  pard,  or  cat  o'mountain.*'  Act  !▼.  sc.  1. 

Lastly,  the  spirits  of  air,  as  being  of  a  more  delicate  and  refined  nature,  aif 
appointed  by  our  magician  to  personate,  under  the  direction  of  Ariel,  a  **most 
majestic  vision  ;*'  '<  spirits,"  says  their  great  task-master, 

■  ■ —  **  which  by  mine  art 
I  have  from  their  confines  caU*d  to  enact 
My  present  fancies,"  Act  !▼.  sc.  1. 

and  which,  on  the  fading  of  this  ''unsubstantial  pageant,'*  melt  *' into  air,  into 
thin  air. 

It  appears,  also,  that  these  ethereal  forms  were  occupied  night  and  day  in  chant- 
ing the  most  delicious  melodies,  or  in  suggesting  the  most  delightful  dreams.  Tbe 
isle,  says  Caliban, 

**  is  ftill  of  noises. 

Sounds,  and  sweet  airs,  that  gire  delight,  and  hurt  not**  &c. — ^Act  iii.  sc  1 


*  Act  i.  tc.  3.— This  song  has  been  admirably  imitated  by  Rirke  White  in  the  opening  of  his  Soc  Cb^- 
nt,  entitled  **  The  Dance  of  the  ConsumptiYcs."— Vol.  i.  p.  S96.  1st  edit. 
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But  of  the  filmy  texture,  the  tiny  dimensions,  and  fairy  recreations  of  these 
elegant  beings,  we  have  the  most  exquisite  description  in  the  song  which  the  poet 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  Ariel  on  the  prospect  of  his  approaching  freedom: — 

^  Where  the  hee  snckii,  there  suck  I ; 
In  a  cowslip^s  hell  I  lie : 
There  I  couch  when  owls  do  cry. 
On  the  bat's  back  1  do  fly, 
Alter  summer  merrily: 
Merrily,  merrily,  shall  I  live  now, 
Under  the  blossom  that  hangs  on  the  bough.**  Act  ▼.  sc.  1. 

That  all  these  elementary  spirits  were  agents  only  on  compulsion,  and  their 
obedience  the  result  solely  of  magic  power,  is  evident  from  the  conduct  of  Ariel, 
and  the  language  of  Caliban ;  the  former  repeatedly  asking  for  liberty,  and  the 
latter  declaring,  that  ^^they  all  do  hate  him,  as  rootedly  as  I." 

It  is  equally  clear,  from  various  parts  of  this  play,  that  each  class  had  a  period 
prescribed  for  its  operations:  thus  Prospero  threatens  Caliban,  that 


•"  urchins  ^ 


Shall  for  that  vast  qf  night  that  ma^  worh^ 

All  exercise  on  thee ;  **  Act  i.  sc.  S. 

and,  in  invoking  the  various  elves,  he  speaks  of  those 

"  that  rejoice 
To  hear  the  solemn  curfew  f  Act  ▼.  sc.  1. 

a  doctrine  which  is  still  more  minutely  expressed  in  other  dramas  of  our  poet. 
In  Hamlet,  for  instance,  we  are  told  that,  at  **  the  crowing  of  the  cock," 

^  The  extravagant  and  erring  spirit  hies 
To  his  confine  ;*'  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

and  in  King  Lear,  that  the  foul  ''  fiend  Flibbertigibbet  begins  at  curfew,  and 
walks  till  the  first  cock.'*     Act  iii.  se.  4. 

One  principal  reason  for  the  reluctancy  expressed  by  Ariel  and  his  associates 
was,  that  they  were  driven,  by  the  irresistible  control  of  the  magician,  to  perform 
deeds  often  alien  to  their  dispositions,  and  to  which,  if  left  to  themselves,  they 
were  either  partially  or  totally  inadequate,  and,  indeed,  for  the  most  part  utterly 
averse.  We  accordingly  find  Prospero,  in  his  celebrated  invocation  to  these 
various  ministers  of  his  art,  addressing  them  in  a  tone  of  high  authority  ;  *'by 
*  your'  aid,"  he  exclaims, 

^  Q^eak  masters  though  ye  be)  I  bare  be-dimm*d 
1^  noon-tide  sun,  calPd  forth  the  mutinous  winds,*^  &c.  Act  ▼.  sc.  1. 

This  is  a  passage,  in  which,  with  its  immediately  preceding  context,  Shakspeare 
has  been  indebted,  as  Dr.  Farmer  observes,  to  Gelding's  translation  of  the 
Medea  of  Ovid;  having  evidently,  in  many  parts,  adopted  the  very  language  of 
that  version.  But  it  is  also  strictly  conformable  to  the  powers  with  which  the 
magicians  of  his  own  day  were  invested. 

'*  These,"  says  Scot,  ^'  de-ale  with  no  inrerior  causes:  these  fetch  direls  out  of  bell,  and  angels 
out  of  heaven ;  these  raise  up  what  bodies  they  list,  though  they  were  dead,  buried,  and  rotten 
long  before ;  and  fetch  soules  out  of  heaven  or  bell. — These,  I  sale,  take  upon  them  also  the 
raising  of  tempests,  and  earthquakes,  and  to  doo  as  much  as  God  blmselve  can  doo.  These  are 
DO  small  fooles,  they  go  not  to  worke  with  a  baggage  tode,  or  a  eat,  as  witches  doo ;  but  with  a 
kind  of  majestic,  and  with  authorltle  they  call  up  by  name,  and  have  at  their  commandemcnt 
— divells,  who  have  under  them,  as  their  ministers,  a  great  multitude  of  legions  of  petty  di vols." 
P.  377. 

We  may  finally  remark,  that  over  the  popular  creed  relative  to  the  Art  of 
Magic,  and  which,  as  detailed  in  the  common  books  and  traditions  on  the  sub- 
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ject,  prcteDto  ui  with  little  but  what  is  either  ridiculous  or  reyoltingi  Shakspenre 
has  exerted  a  species  of  enchantment  which  inflnitely  surpasses  that  of  the  most 
profound  Magi  ojT  classic  or  of  Gothic  lore;  eliciting  from  materials  equally  crude, 
gigantic,  and  extravagant,  the  elements  of  beauty,  sublimity,  and  awM  wonder ; 
and  unfolding  such  a  picture  of  what  may  be  conceived  witUn  the  reach  of  human 
skill  and  science,  and  so  much  of  the  philosophy  of  poetry  in  his  glimpses  of  the 
spiritual  world,  that  while  we  are  spelkstruck  by  the  creations  of  a  fancy  beyond 
all  others  glowing  and  romantic,  we  yet  feel  ourselves  in  the  presence,  and  bow 
before  the  throne  of  Nature. 

34.  Othello:  1612.  Mr.  Malone  has  assigned  the  composition  of  this  play  to 
the  year  1611,  though,  as  he  confesses,  with  little  satisfaction  to  himself,  in  con- 
sequence of  Dr.  Warburton  having  considered  the  following  passage,  in  the  third 
act  of  this  play,  as  an  allusion  to  the  institution  of  the  order  of  Baronets,  created 
by  James  the  First,  in  1611 : — 

"the  hetlrta  ofoUgsTakaads, 

But  our  MW  Iwffaldry  it  hmdt,  not  hearts." 

The  baronets,  remarks  Warburton,  **  had  an  addition  to  their  paternal  arms,  of 
a  hand  gules  in  an  escutcheon  argent.  And  we  are  not  to  doubt  but  that 
this  was  the  new  heraldry  alluded  to  by  our  author." 

That  the  text  contains  a  sly  allusion  to  the  new  heraldrv  of  hands  in  the 
baronet's  arms,  there  cannot,  as  Mr.  Douce  has  justly  obsenred,  be  a  doubt;*  but, 
unfortunately  for  Mr.  Halone*s  chronology,  Dr.  Warburton  was  mistaken  as  to 
the  period  of  the  grant  of  arms,  Mr.  Chalmers  having  clearly  proved,  that  **  the 
additional  armorial  bearing,  of  the  bloody  hand,  was  not  given  Inr  the  patent 
of  creation. — ^But  the  King,  wishing  to  ampliate  his  favour  toward*  me  baronets, 
granted  them,  by  a  second  patent,  dated  the  28th  of  Hay,  1012,  among  other 
pre-eminences,  '  the  arms  of  Ulster,  that  is,  in  a  field  argent,  a  hand  gpales,  or  a 
bloudiehand."*t 

Now,  as  we  have  it  recorded,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Tertue's  MS.,  that 
Othello  was  acted  at  court  early  in  the  year  1613,  it  might  have  bc^n  imagined 
that  Mr.  Chalmers's  discovery  would  have  led  him  to  the  adoption  of  the  epoch 
which  we  have  chosen.  But,  strange  as  it  may  apjpcar,  this  is  not  the  case;  for, 
finding  lago,  in  the  subsequent  act,  remarking  to  Othello,  in  reference  to  Desde- 
mona,  ^'  If  you  are  so  fond  over  her  iniquity,  give  her  patent  to  offend,**  he  im- 
mediately disputes  the  testimony  of  Yertue,  which  had  been  allowed  in  every 
other  instance,  and  liccause  a  clamour  had  occurred  in  the  House  of  Commons 
against  patents  of  monopoly,  in  May,  1614,  places  Othello  in  this  very  year,  when, 
but  three  pages  before,  he  had  spoken  of*'  the  audience**  knowing  *'from  their 
feelings,  how  much  vexation  had  arisen  from  the  patents  of  monopoly,  which 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  James  had  so  frequently  granted  ;**  and  referring,  in 
a  note,  to  a  declaration  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon  to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  which 
he  tells  them,  ''  if  you  make  a  penal  statute,  the  Queen  will  dispense  with  it,  and 
grant  a  patent  with  a  non  obstante.*' 

Convinced  that  an  allusion  so  indeterminate,  and  which  might  have  been  as 
much  relished  by  an  audience  before,  as  after,  the  year  1614,  ought  not  to  weigh 
against  a  positive  and  respectable  testimony,  we  feel  no  hesitation  in  expressing 
our  belief  that  Othello  was  written  in  the  interval  elapsing  between  the  28th  of 
May,  1612,  and  the  1st  of  January,  1613. 

The  tragedy  of  Othello,  certainly  one  of  the  firstrrate  productions  of  its  author, 
is  yet,  in  our  opinion,  inferior,  in  point  of  originality  and  poetic  wealth,  to  Mac- 
beth, to  Lear,  to  Hamlet,  and  The  Tempest,  though  superior,  perhaps,  to  every 
other  play.  It  is,  without  doubt,  an  unrivalled  representation  of  the  passion  oi 
jealousy,  in  all  its  stages  and  eflects  ;  but  the  incidents,  if  we  except  the  catas^ 
trophe,  are  pretty  closely  copied  from  the  novel  of  "GiraldiCinthio,**  who,  as  Mr. 

•  illustratiolu  of  Sbakspetrc,  tol.  ii  p.  270.  t  Suppicmrata!  Apology,  p.  460. 
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Stcevens  has  observed,  **  supplied  our  author  with  a  regular  and  circumstantial 
outline."  It  has  also  been  remarked  by  Mr.  Dunlop,  and  with  some  truth,  tlint 
''the  characters  of  lago,  Desdemona,  and  Cassio,  are  taken  from  Cinthio  with 
scarcely  a  shade  of  difference ; "  a  declaration,  however,  which,  with  respect  to 
])esdemona,  cannot  be  admitted  without  great  qualification  ;  for  with  what  beauty, 
with  what  pathetic  impressiveness,  is  her  part  filled  up,  when  compared  with  the 
sketch  of  the  Italian  novelist  I  We  must  also  recollect,  that  although  the  inci- 
dents in  which  Othello  is  concerned  be  nearly  the  same  in  both  productions,  the 
character  of  the  Moor  has  no  prototype  in  Cinthio,  but  is  exclusively  the  pro- 
perty of  Shakspeare. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  criticism  which  was  probably  ever  passed  on  the 
general  cast  and  execution  of  Othello,  has  fallen  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Steevcns. 
''  Should  readers,"  says  this  gentleman,  ''who  are  alike  conversant  with  the  ap- 
propriate excellencies  of  poetry  and  painting,  pronounce  on  the  reciprocal  merits 
of  these  great  productions  JOdiello  and  Macbeth],  I  must  suppose  they  would 
describe  them  as  of  different  Sedigrees.  They  would  add,  that  one  was  of  the  school 
of  Raphael,  the  other  from  tnal  of  Michael  Angelo;  and  that  if  the  steady  Sopho- 
cles and  Virgil  should  have  decided  in  favour  of  Othello,  the  remonstrances  of 
the  daring  iEschylus  and  Homer  would  have  claimed  laurel  for  Macbeth." 

That  Othello,  being  more  regular  In  the  construction  of  its  fable  than  Macbeth, 
might,  on  that  account,  be  preferred  by  Sophocles  and  Virgil,  will  readily  be  grant- 
ed ;  but  that  it  has,  in  its  general  style  of  composition,  any  pretensions  to  be  class- 
ed as  a  production  of  the  school  of  RafTaelle,  the  leading  features  of  which,  accord- 
ing to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  are,  in  conception,  beauty,  dignity,  and  grace,  and  in 
execution,  correctness  of  drawing  and  purity  of  ta^te,  is  an  imagination  alike  extra- 
vagant and  unfounded.  Were  we  disposed  to  carry  on  the  allusion  to  the  art  of 
painting,  it  might  be  said  with  a  much  greater  approximation  to  truth,  that  this 
very  impressive  drama  was  designed  in  the  school  of  Spagnuoletto,  and  tinted  in 
that  of  Rembrandt;  the  dark  strong  manner  of  the  former,  and  the  bold  pencil 
and  distinct  colouring  of  the  latter,  being  infinitely  more  analogous  to  the  strength 
of  its  characterisation,  and  the  forcible  and  often  contrasted  tone  of  its  composi- 
tion. 

What,  for  instance,  can  be  more  opposed  in  structure,  or  contrasted  in  man- 
ner, more  partaking  of  the  rapid  transition  of  light  and  shade  which  dis- 
tinguish the  school  of  Rembrandt,  than  the  characters  of  Othello  and  Desdemona. 
From  the  one  we  involuntarily  retire,  appalled  by  the  storm  of  vindictive  passion 
which  agitates  his  breast;  while  the  other,  all  tenderness,  gentleness,  and  humi- 
lity, is  entwined  about  our  hearts  by  the  most  fascinating  ties  of  simplicity  and 
spotless  purity.  The  prevailing  tone  of  the  picture  is,  nevertheless,  gloomy  and 
terrific  in  the  extreme,  and  the  denouement  such,  as  not  even  Spagnuoletto, 
though  remarkable  for  the  direful  nature  of  his  subjects,  has  ever  exceeded. 

We  must  acknowledge,  however,  that  there  is  a  grandeur  and  sublimity  in  the 
delineation  of  Othello,  of  which  the  painter  just  mentioned  had  no  conception ; 
for  though  in  his  jealousy  he  is  sensual  and  ferocious,  apart  from  this  horrid 
phrenzy  which  burns  within  him  quenchless  as  the  fervors  of  his  native  climate, 
he  exhibits  many  of  the  noblest  virtues  of  humanity,  being  open,  magnanimous, 
and  brave,  confiding,  grateful,  and  affectionate;  and,  considering  the  subtlety 
with  which  his  suspicions  are  fostered  and  inflamed,  he  becomes  at  length,  from 
the  intensity  of  his  sufferings,  an  object  both  of  pity  and  admiration. 

lago,  the  artful  instrument  of  his  ruin,  the  most  cool  and  malignant  villain 
which  the  annals  of  inquity  have  ever  recorded,  would,  from  the  detestation  which 
accompanies  his  every  action,  be  utterly  insupportable  in  the  representation,  were 
it  not  for  the  talents,  for  the  skill  and  knowledge  in  the  springs  and  principles  of 
human  thought  and  feeling,  which  he  constantly  displays,  and  which,  fortunately 
for  the  moral  of  the  scene,  while  they  excite  and  keep  alive  an  eager  interest  and 
curiosity,  shield  him  not  from  our  abhorrence  and  condemnation. 
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Amid  this  whirlwind  and  commolioii  of  hatred  and  rerenge,  the  Bodeat,  the 
artlesf,  the  unsuapicious  Deademoaa,  teema,  in  the  aoothing  bat  tranaieiit  uilhieiice 
wUcb  she  exerta,  like  an  evening  ataf » that  beama  lovely,  for  a  rnoMait,  on  the 
dark  heavinga  of  the  tempest,  and  then  ia  loat  for  ever  I 

M.  TwBLPTH  N16BT :  1618.  When  Mr.  llalone  adopted  the  following  paa^ 
aage,  on  the  auggeation  of  Mr.  Tyrwhitty  as  a  aoffident  baaia  te  die  aaafgnment 
of  this  play  to  the  year  1014,  he  appears  to  have  been  eaaily  and  egrstfkwaly  mis- 
led.   Antonio,  addressing  Sit  Toby  Belch,  says,  — 


"  ir  this  jomig  geatloDaB 

Have  done  oftooe,  /  iak€  tk€  fimii  on  sm  .*  ** 

to  which  the  knight  replies : — *^Nay,  if  you  be  an  undertaker,  I  am  for  you  (Aet 
iii.  sc.  4)  ;**  a  retort  which  Mr.  Tyrwhit  imagined  to  contain  an  alluaion  to  aome 
persons  who  in  1614,  **had  undertaken,  through  their  influence  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  carry  things  according  to  His  Mi\)c«ty*s  wishes ;  '*  and  who,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  conduct,  were  stigmatised  with  the  iniidious  name  of  undertaken. 
But  we  find,  from  a  reference  to  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  ttie 
terms  Takers  and  Undertakers  had  been  frequently  used  in  King  Jaiiies*a  parUa- 
ments,  anteriorly  to  1614,  and  Mr.Ritson  pertinently  observes,  that  '^Undertakers 
were  persons  employed  by  the  King's  purveyors  to  take  up  providona  for  the  royal 
household,  and  were  no  doubt  excenlingly  odious ; "  so  that  an  alluaioa  to  this 
quthet,  in  a  poiiUemi  aense,  if  one  were  here  intenitod,  could  not  serve  to  appnn 

f\rMe  the  date  of  1614.  This  bdng  the  case,  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  adopt- 
ng  the  opinion  of  Ritson  and  Mason,  who  conceive  Sir  Toby  intended  a  mere 
quibble  on  the  word,  of  which  tbs  aimple  meaning  is,  tibat  of  one  man  taking  upon 
himself  the  quarrel  of  another. 

Having  set  aside,  therefore,  any  chronological  inference  from  thia  aource,  let 
us  turn  to  Mr.  Chalmers,  who  seems  to  have  determined  the  date  of  thia  drana 
on  better  grounds.  Yet  of  the  three  intimations  on  which  he  has  formed  his  eon- 
elusion,  the  first,  derived  from  a  supposed  reference  to  the  British  Undertakers 
for  the  plantation  of  Ulster,  we  believe  to  be  entitled  to  as  little  credit  as  the 
kindred  hypothesis  of  Mr.  Malone.  The  second,  which  is  founded  on  the  evident 
intention  of  our  poet  to  place  in  a  ludicrous  light  the  then  very  foshionaUe  rage 
for  duelling,  is  exclusively  his  own,  and  carries  with  it  no  inconsiderable  weight. 

**  In  Twelfth  Night/*  be  remarks,  <*  Skakspeare  tried  to  effect,  by  ridicule,  what  the  itale 
was  unable  to  perform  bj  legislation.  The  duels,  which  were  so  incorrigibly  flrequeDt  In  that 
age,  were  thrown  into  a  ridiculous  light  by  the  aflbir  between  Viola  and  Sir  Andrew  Ague-cheek. 
Sir  Francis  Bacon  had  lamented,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  Sd  or  March,  1000-10,  ike 
great  difficulty  of  redressing  the  evil  of  duels,  owing  to  the  corruption  of  man's  nature.*  RinfE 
James  tried  to  effect  what  the  Parliament  had  despaired  of  effecting ;  and,  in  1613,  he  issued 
'  An  Edict  and  Censure  against  Private  Combats  ,*t  which  was  conceived  with  great  vigour,  and 
expressed  wilh'decisive  force;  but,  whether  with  the  help  of  Bacon,  or  not,  I  am  unable  lo 
ascertain.  This  is  another  remarkable  event  In  1613,  which  the  commentators  have  overlooked, 
though  it  may  have  caught  Shakspeare*s  eje."^ 

The  third,  common  to  both  chronologers,  but  which  has  only  received  its  doc 
influence,  in  the  chronological  scale,  from  the  statement  of  Mr.  Chalmers,  turns 
on  the  declaration  of  Fabian  to  Sir  Toby,  that  he  would  not  give  his  part  of  the 
sport,  alluding  to  the  plot  against  Malvolio,  ''for  a  pension  of  thousands  to  be  paid 
from  the  Sophy  (act  iii.  sc.  4]  ;'*  and  on  the  assertion  of  Sir  Toby  to  Sir  Andrew 
Aguq^heck,  that  Viola  had  been  *' fencer  to  the  Sophy."  [Act  iii.  sc.  4.)  Now 
it  appears  from  Mr.  Chalmers,  that  '*  in  1613,  Sir  Anthony  Shirley  published  hi^ 
travels  inio  Persia;  with  his  dangers  and  distresses,  and  his  strange  and  unex- 
pected deliverances;"  that  *'Sir  Robert  Shirley,  the  brother  of  Sir  Anthony,  ar- 
rived in  October,  1611,  as  Ambassador  from  the  Sophy;  bringing  with  him  a 

•  Howe'i  Chronicle,  1004.  +  h  was  printed  by  Barker,  the  King's  Printer,  the  mneyeir. 

t  Supplemeirtal  Apology,  p,  443, 444.  e.  ,  / 
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Persian  Princess,  as  his  wife;*'  that  '*he  remained  here,  through  the  whole  of 
the  year  1612,  at  an  expense  to  King  James  of  four  pounds  a  day,"  and  that  **  he 
departed  in  January,  1613.'* 

These  intimations  induced  Mr.  Chalmers  to  infer,  'Uhat  Twelfth  Night  was 
written  in  1613,  while  these  various  objects  were  in  the  eye,  or  in  the  recollection 
of  the  public;  **  a  conclusion  which  we  see  no  reason  to  dispute. 

The  dramatic  career  of  our  immortal  poet  could  not  be  closed  with  a  production, 
in  its  kind,  more  exquisitely  finished,  than  the  comedy  of  Twelfth  Night.  The 
serious  and  the  humorous  scenes  are  alike  excellent;  the  former 


<( 


give  a  very  echo  to  the  seat 


Where  love  is  thron'd,"  Act  ii.  sc  4. 

and  are  tinted  with  those  romantic  hues,  which  impart  to  passion  the  fascinations 
of  fancy,  and  which  stamp  the  poetry  of  Shakspeare  with  a  character  so  trans- 
cendently  his  own,  so  sweetly  wild,  so  tenderly  imaginative.  Of  this  description 
are  the  loves  of  Viola  and  Orsino,  which,  though  involving  a  few  improbabilities 
of  incident,  are  told  in  a  manner  so  true  to  nature,  and  in  a  strain  of  such  melan- 
choly enthusiasm,  as  instantly  put  to  flight  all  petty  objections,  and  leave  the 
mind  rapt  in  a  dream  of  the  most  delicious  sadness.  The  fourth  scene  of  the  se- 
cond act  more  particularly  breathes  the  blended  emotions  of  love,  of  hope,  and  of 
despair,  opening  with  a  highly  interesting  description  of  the  soothing  effects  of 
music,  in  allaying  the  pangs  of  unrequited  aflection,  and  in  which  the  attachment 
of  Shakspeare  to  the  simple  melodies  of  the  olden  time  is  strongly  and  beautifully 
expressed. 

From  the  same  source  which  has  given  birth  to  this  delightful  portion  of  the 
drama,  appears  to  spring  a  large  share  of  that  rich  and  frolic  humour  which  dis- 
tinguishes its  gayer  incidents.  The  delusion  of  Malvolio,  in  supposing  himself 
the  object  of  Olivia's  desires,  and  the  ludicrous  pretensions  of  Sir  Andrew  Ague- 
cheek  to  the  same  lady,  fostered  as  they  are  by  the  comic  manoeuvres  of  the  con- 
vivial Sir  Toby,  and  the  keen-witted  Maria,  furnish,  together  with  the  professional 
drollery  of  Feste  the  jester,  an  ever-varying  fund  of  pleasantry  and  mirth;  scenes 
in  which  wit  and  raillery  are  finely  blended  with  touches  of  original  character,  and 
strokes  of  poignant  satire. 

To  these  thirty-five  genuine  p^ays,*  as  they  may  be  termed,  a  large  number, 

*  Of  these,  twenty  were  published  in  4to  (including  Pericles,  and  omitting  Titus  Andronicus),  and  the 
rest  in  the  first  folio,  16^.  On  this,  the  earliest  complete  collection  of  our  lauthor's  plays,  Mr.  SteevenK 
has  given  us,  with  the  wit  and  humour  which  so  peculiarly  distinguished  him,  the  following  interesting  jeu 
cTesprit : — 

"  Of  all  volumes,  those  of  popular  entertainment  are  soonest  injured.  It  would  be  difficult  to  name 
four  folios  that  are  oftener  found  in  dirty  and  mutilated  condition,  than  this  first  assemblage  of  Sliak- 
Hpeare's  plays— God's  Revenge  against  Murder — ^The  Gentleman's  Recreation — and  Johnson's  Lives  of  the 
Highwaymen. 

**  Thoui^h  Shakspeare  was  not,  like  Fox  the  Marty rologist,  deposited  in  churches,  to  be  thumbed  by  tiie 
congregauon,  he  generally  took  post  on  our  hall  tables  ;  and  that  a  multitude  of  his  pages  have  V  their  cffet>t 
of  gravy,'  may  be  imputed  to  the  various  eatables  set  out  every  morning  on  the  same  boards.  It  should 
seem  that  most  of  his  readers  were  so  chary  of  their  time,  that  (like  Pistol,  who  gnaws  his  leek  and  swears 
all  the  while)  they  fed  and  studied  at  the  same  instant.  1  have  repeatedly  met  vvith  thin  flakes  of  pie-crust 
between  the  leaves  of  our  author.  These  unctuous  fragments,  remaining  long  in  close  confinement,  com- 
municated their 
such  accidents 
of  the  Ghost 

mouth,  when  the  visionary  Banquo  seated  himself  in  the  chair  of  Macbeth.  Still,  it  is  no  small  eulogium  on 
Shakspeare,  that  his  claims  were  more  forcible  than  those  of  hunger.— Most  of  the  first  folios  now  extant, 
are  known  to  have  belonged  to  ancient  families  resident  in  the  country. 

"  Since  our  breakfasts  have  become  less  grow,  our  fisvourite  authors  have  escaped  with  fewer  injuricii ; 
not  that  (as  a  very  nice  friend  of  mine  observes)  those  who  read  with  a  coffee-cup  in  their  hands,  are  to  be 
numbered  among  the  contributors  to  bibliothecal  purity. 

**  I  claim  the  merit  of  being  the  first  commentator  on  Shakspeare  who  strove,  with  becoming  seriousness, 
to  account  for  the  frequent  stains  that  disgrace  the  earliest  folio  edition  of  his  plays,  which  is  now  become 
the  most  expensive  single  book  in  our  language  *,  for  what  other  English  volume  without  plates,  and  printed 
since  the  year  1600,  is  known  to  have  sold,  more  than  once,  for  thirty-five  pounds  fourteen  shillings  ;^ 

Since  this  note  was  written,  a  copy  of  the  first  folio  has  produced  the  enormous  price  of  o:fK  RIjndrbd 
POUNDS.    See  Roxburghe  Catelogue,  p.  112.  No.  S786. 

as, 
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when  we  consider  that  the  life  of  their  author  extended  very  little  beyond  half  a 
century,  interest  and  unauthoriscil  rumour  have  added  a  long  list  of  spurioua  pro- 
ductions. Among  these,  we  have  assigned  our  reasons  for  placing  what  has  been 
commonly  called  the  First  Part  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth,  but  wliich,  in  Hens- 
lowe's  catalogue  of  plays  perforiued  at  the  Rose  theatre,  is  simply  designated  by 
the  title  of  Henry  the  Sixth.  In  tho  same  catalogue,  also,  is  to  be  found  Titus 
Andronicus,  which,  though  printed  like  Henry  in  tlie  first  folio,  has,  if  possible, 
still  fewer  pretensions  to  authenticity,  having  been  clearly  ascertained  by  the  com- 
mentators, both  from  external  and  internal  evidence,  to  possess  no  claim  to  such 
distinction,  and  to  liold  no  allinity  with  the  umlisputed  works  of  Sliakspeare. 

In  a  new  edition  of  the  Supplement,  therefore,  which  Mr.  Malone  published  in 
1780,  it  is  our  recommendation  that  these  two  pieces  !«  inserted,  as  proper  com- 

fmions  for  Loorine,  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  Lord  Cromwell,  The  London  Prodigal, 
be  Puritan,  and  A  Yorkshire  Tragedy.  Of  these  wretched  dramas,  it  has  been 
now  positively  proved,  through  the  medium  of  the  Hcnslowe  Papers,  *'that  the 
name  of  Shakspeare,  which  is  printed  at  length  in  the  title-pages  of  Sir  John 
Oldcastle,  1600,  and  The  London  Prodigal,  1605,  was  affixed  to  those  pieces  by 
a  knavish  bookseller,  without  any  foundation,'*  the  following  entry  occurring  in 
the  manuscript,  on  the  16th  of  October,  1590: — *' Received  by  me  Thomas  Down- 
ton,  of  Philip  Henslowc,  to  pay  Mr.  Monday,  Mr.  Drayton,  Mr.  Wilson,  and  Hath- 
wav,  for  *^The  first  part  of  the  Lyfe  of  Sir  ihon  Oiddcastell,"  and  in  earnest  of 
**  the  Second  Pte,"for  the  use  of  the  company,  ten  pound,  I  say  received  lolb.** 

Not  content  with  this  ample  addition,  which  first  appeared  in  the  folio  of  1664, 
the  public  has  been  further  imposed  upon  by  another  illegitimate  group,  princi- 
pally derived  from  a  blind  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  catalogues  and  the  fabri- 
cation of  booksellers.  From  these  sources,  and  from  the  authority  of  a  volume 
formerly  in  the  possession  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  and  lettered  on  the  back, 
Shakspeabb,  Vol.  I.,  the  subsequent  enumeration  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Stee- 
vens,  viz. : — 1.  The  Arraignment  of  Paris;  2.  TheBirth  of  Merlin ;  3.  Edward  HI.; 
4.  Fair  Emm;  5.  The  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton;  and  6.  Mucedonis;  to  which 
may  be  added,  from  Warburton's  Collection  of  Old  Dramas,  where  they  are  said 
to  have  been  entered  on  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Company  as  written  by  Shak- 
speare. 7.  Duke  Humphrey,  a  Tragedy;  and  8.  The  History  of  King  Stephen, 
both  registered,  June  20,  1660.  *  George  Pecle,  it  appears,  was  the  author  of 
The  Arraignment  of  Paris,  and  a  writer,  who  signs  himself  T.  B.,  of  The  Merry 
Devil  of  Edmonton,  while  the  ascription  of  the  plays,  once  in  Warburton*s  libra- 
ry, was  probably  owinp,  at  that  distance  of  time,  either  to  the  ignorance,  credulity, 
or  fraud,  of  some  heedless  or  mercenary  trader. 

To  enter  into  any  critical  discussion  of  the  merits  or  defects  of  these  pieces, 
would  be  an  utter  abuse  of  time,  Wc  do  not  believe  that,  either  in  the  play  of 
Henry  the  Sixth,  or  Titus  Andronicus,  twenty  lines  can  be  found  of  Shakspeare*s 
composition  ;  and,  in  the  residue  of  this  first  group,  consisting  of  six  more,  we 
decidedly  think  not  so  many.  In  the  second,  including  also  eight  dramas,  the 
only  production  now  extant,  of  any  worth,  is  The  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton, 
which  contains  a  few  pleasing  and  interesting  passages  expressed  with  ease  and 
simplicity. 

We  have  still  to  notice  some  vague  reports  relative  to  our  poefs  occasional 
junction  with  his  contemporaries  in  dramatic  composition :  thus,  we  are  told, 
that  he  assisted  Ben  Jonson  in  his  f  Sejanus  ;  Davenport,  in  his  Henry  the  First,? 
and  Fletcher,  in  his  Two  Noble  Kinsmen.  §  Of  these  traditional  stories,  the 
first  has  been  very  deservedly  given  up,  as  *'  entirely  out  of  the  question ;"  ** 


See  alfo  GiffoitTs  Ben  Jomoo,  Yol.  i.  p.  Ixz. 
-         ^  p.  «i». 

$  On  the  authority  of  the  title  of  the  fint  quarto,  printed  in  1634,  eighteen  jeart  after  tlie  dealh  of 
Shakspeare. 

For  proof  of  this,  see  Giffbrd's  Jonton,  vol.  i.  p.  \xk.  note. 
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the  second  rests  merely  on  the  unsupported  assertion  of  a  Stationers'  Register,  * 
and  the  third,  though  more  express  and  distinct,  has  heen  completely  refuted  by 
Colman  and,  Steevens.  j  Indeed,  there  is  much  reason  to  suppose  that  The 
Two  Noble  Kinsmen  was  not  written  until  after  the  death  of  Shakspeare.:|: 

From  what  has  been  said,  under  each  article  of  the  preceding  chronology,  per- 
haps no  very  inadequate  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  Dramatic  Cbaraclcr  of  our 
poet ;  but,  it  will  bo  expected  here,  and  it  is  indeed  essential  to  a  just  and  facile 
comprehension  of  the  subject,  that  a  summary  or  condensed  view  of  this  character 
be  attempted,  in  order,  by  collecting  the  scattered  rays  into  a  focus,  to  throw  upon 
it  a  due  degree  of  brilliancy  and  strength. 

With  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  peculiar  Genius  of  his  Drama,  it  is  necessary 
that  we  should  attend  to  a  distinction,  which  has  been  very  correctly  and  lumi- 
nously laid  down  by  some  late  German  critics,  particularly  by  Herder  and  Schle- 
gel,  who  oppose  the  modern  to  the  ancient  drama,  under  the  appellation  of  the 
Gothic  or  romantic,  assimilating  the  antique  or  classical  theatre  to  a  group  in 
sculpture,  and  the  Gothic  or  romantic  to  an  extensive  i)icture,  separation  bring  the 
essence  of  the  former,  and  combination  of  the  latter;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the 
spirit  of  the  Grecian  drama  is  plastic,  and  that  of  the  Gndish  picturesque. 

In  fact,  the  Romantic  Drama  is  the  result  of  that  great  change  which  took 
place  in  society  on  the  extinction  of  the  western  empire,  when  the  blended  in- 
fluence of  Christianity  and  Chivalry,  operating  on  the  stern  virtues  of  the  Teutonic 
tribes,  gave  birth  to  a  spirit  of  seriousness  and  sentiment,  of  love  and  honour,  of 
enterprise  and  adventure,  which  led  to  a  constant  aspiration  after  the  great,  the 
wonderful,  the  wild,  and,  by  mingling  the  melancholy  of  a  sublime  religion  with 
an  enthusiastic  homage  for  female  worth,  threw  an  anxious  but  unparalleled  inte^ 
rest  over  all  the  relations  of  existence,  and  all  the  products  of  intellectual  effort. 

The  eflect  of  this  combination  on  the  poetry  of  the  middle  ages,  and  more  espe- 
cially on  that  of  the  immediately  subsequent  centuries,  in  impressing  it  with  an 
awful  and  mysterious  character,  has  been  beautifully  sketched  by  Schlegel,  par- 
ticularly where,  as  in  the  following  passage,  ho  accounts  for  the  solemn  and  con- 
templative cast  of  its  structure,  by  tracing  its  dependency  on  the  genius  of  our  faith. 

**  Among  (be  Greeks/'  be  observes,  *<  human  nature  was  in  itself  all-suflQcienl ;  tbey  were 
conscious  of  no  wants,  and  aspired  at  no  higher  perfection  than  that  which  they  could  actually 
attain  by  the  eiercise  of  their  own  faculties.  We,  however,  are  taught  by  superior  wisdom  that 
man,  through  a  high  offence,  forfeited  the  place  for  which  he  was  originally  destined;  and  that 
tbe  whole  object  of  his  earthly  existence  is  to  strive  to  regain  that  situation,  which,  if  left  to  bis 
own  strength,  he  could  never  accomplish.  Tbe  religion  of  the  senses  had  only  in  view  tbe  pos- 
session of  outward  and  perishable  blessings ;  and  immortality,  in  so  far  as  it  was  believed,  ap-. 
peared  in  an  obscure  distance  lilie  a  shadow,  a  faint  dream  of  this  bright  and  vivid  futurity.  Tbe 
very  reverse  of  all  this  is  tbe  case  with  tbe  Christian  ;  every  thing  finite  and  mortal  is  lost  in 
the  contemplation  of  infinity ;  life  has  become  shadow  and  darliness,  and  the  first  dawning  of  our 
real  eilstence  opens  in  tbe  world  beyond  the  grave.  Such  a  religion  must  waken  the  foreboding, 
which  slumbers  in  every  feeling  heart,  to  the  most  thorough  consciousness,  that  the  happiness 
after  which  we  strive  we  can  never  here  attain ;  that  no  eiternal  object  can  ever  entirely  fill  our 
soals ;  and  that  every  mortal  enjoyment  is  but  a  fleeting  and  momentary  deception.  When  the 
soolf  resting  as  it  were  under  tbe  willows  of  exile,  breathes  out  its  longing  for  its  distant  home, 
tbe  prevailing  character  of  Its  songs  must  be  melancholy.  Hence  the  poetry  of  the  ancients  was 
tbe  poetry  of  enjoyment,  and  ours  is  that  of  desire :  the  former  has  its  foundation  in  the  scene 
^bicb  b  present,  while  the  latter  hovers  betwiit  recottection  and  hope.    Let  roc  not  Im  understood 

• 

*  See  Oeot.  Magaiine,  vol.  ixzxv.   p.  219,  and  Biographia  Dramatica,  178S,  vol  i.  |i.  118,  artidt 

JOitvenport. 

tCoImao's  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  vol.  i.  p.  118, 
**  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,*^  ohsenres  Steevens,  ^  could  not  have  been  composed  till  after  1611,  nor 
^lerbaps  antecedent  to  tbe  deaths  of  Beaumont  and  our  author,  when  assistance  and  composition  ceased, 
Sajad  the  poet,  who  resembled  the  latter  most,  had  the  fairest  prospect  of  success.  During  the  life  of  Beau- 
^SMHit,  wnich  concluded  in  1615.  it  cannot  well  be  supposed  timt  Fletcher  would  have  deserted  him,  to 
^^rrite  in  concert  with  any  other  dramatist.  Shakspeare  survived  Beaumont  only  by  one  year,  and,  durini; 
^bat  time,  u  known  to  have  lived  in  Warwickshirtf ,  beyond  the  reach  of  Fletcher,  who  continued  to  reside 
^     tfondon  till  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  tlie  plague  i&  lGi5.** 
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to  afllrni  that  erery  thing  flows  Id  one  strain  of  wailing  and^  ooBplaiiil,  and  thai  the  foiceof 
melancholy  most  always  be  loudly  heard.  As  the  aosterity  or  tragedy  was  nol  hieonpatible  with 
the  joyous  Yiews  of  the  Greeks,  so  (he  romantic  poetry  can  assume  every  tone,  even  that  of  the 
most  lively  gladness;  hot  still  it  will  always,  In  some  shape  or  other,  bear  traces  of  the  aomce  lirom 
which  it  originated.  The  feeling  of  the  modems  is,  upon  ilie  whole,  more  fntente,  their  fiuicy 
more  incorporeal,  and  their  thoughts  more  contemplative."  * 

Who  does  not  perceive  that  this  reference  to  futurity,  this  apprehengion  of  the 
possible  consequences  of  death,  which  chills  the  blood  with  awful  emotioD,  and 
mingles  fear  even  with  the  energies  of  hope,  is  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the 
serious  drama  of  Shakspcare  ?  In  what  poet,  for  instance,  shall  we  find  the  te^ 
rors  of  dissolution  painted  with  such  appalling  strength  t  where  nature  recoiiing 
with  such  involuntary  horror  from  the  thoughts  of  extinction  ?  and  where  those 
blended  feelings  which,  on  the  eve  of  our  de[>arture,  even  agitate  the  good,  ere  the 
forms  of  earthly  love  sink  into  night,  and  a  world  unknown  receives  the  disembo- 
died spirit  ?  Need  we  point  to  Henry  the  Sixth,  to  Hamlet,  to  Measure  for  Measare, 
to  Macbeth,  and  to  many  others,  for  proofs  of  this  continual  appeal  to  life  beyond 
the  grave,  this  perpetual  effort  to  unite,  with  influential  power,  these  two  states 
of  our  existence,  certainly  one  of  the  most  striking  distinctions  which  separate  die 
romantic  from  the  antique  style  of  dramatic  fiction,  and  in  which,  as  in  every  other 
feature  of  this  species  of  poetry,  Shakspeare  was  the  first  who,  in  our  own  oraiy 
other  country,  exhibited  such  unrivalled  excellence,  as  to  constitute  him,  in  every 
just  sense  of  the  term,  the  founder  of  this  species  of  the  drama. 

For  have  we  not,  in  his  productions,  the  noblest  modol  of  that  comprehensive 
form  which,  including  under  one  view  all  the  varieties  and  vicissitudes  of  humaa 
being,  presents  us  with  a  picture  in  which  not  only  the  virtues  and  the  vices,  bit 
the  follies  and  the  frailties,  the  levities  and  the  mirth  of  man,  are  harmonised  aid 
blended  into  a  perfect  whole,  connected  too,  and  that  intimately,  with  a  vast  nage 
of  surrounding  circumstances  which,  both  in  the  foreground  and  in  the  distance, 
are  so  managed,  as,  by  the  illusory  aid  of  tinting,  grouping,  and  shadowing,  to 
assist  in  the  production  of  a  greatand  determinate  effect.  To  evince  the  superiority 
of  this  mode  of  eomi)ositlon  over  that  whicli  prevailed  on  the  Grecian  stage,  iti$ 
only  necessary  to  reflect,  that  the  concatenated  series  of  events  which  is  unfolded, 
with  so  much  unity  of  design,  in  the  single  drama  of  Macbeth,  could  only  be  re- 
presented, on  the  simple  and  confined  plan  of  the  school  of  Athens,  by  a  trilogy, 
or  succession  of  distinct  tragedies  I  Can  a  system,  thus  necessarily  broken  into 
insulated  parts,  be  put  into  competition  with  the  rich  and  full  evolution  of  the  n>' 
mantic  or  Shakspearean  drama? 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  romantic  or  picturesque  drama  should  bejm^ 
by  laws  and  regulations  of  its  own ;  that  it  is  a  distinct  order  of  art,  displayinr 
great  originality  and  invention,  and  a  much  more  perfect  and  profound  view«f 
human  life  and  its  dependencies,  than  any  anterior  effort  in  the  same  departmeet 
of  literature;  and  as  all  the  productions  of  our  poet  are  exclusively  refenU^ 
to  this  order,  of  which  he  is,  without  dispute,  tbc  greatest  master,  a  brief  en- 
quiry into  the  Condict  of  nis  Drama  cannot  fail  to  throw  some  light  on  tke 
subject. 

Of  the  three  unities,  upon  which  so  much  stress  has  )  een  laid  by  the  Freack 
critics,  Shakspeare  basin  general,  and,  for  the  most  part,  very  judiciously,  rejectr^ 
two.  One  of  these,  the  unity  of  place,  was,  indeed,  indissolubly  connected  irifli, 
the  tragedy  of  the  Greeks ;  for  as  the  chorus  was  continually  on  their  stage,  Bf  I 
curtain  could  be  dropped,  nor  was  any  change  of  scene  therefore  possible;  bottif 
unity  of  time  was  most  assuredly  neither  rigidly  observed  by  them,  nor  didM 
constitute  any  essential  part  of  their  system ;  on  the  contrary,  Aristotle,  ifltfj 
remarking,  <*  that  the  dramatic  fable  should  have  such  a  length  that  thecat-l 
nexion  of  the  circumstances  may  easily  be  remembered,"  immediately  aflerwarii>| 

*  Lectures  on  Dramatic  Literature,  toI.  i.  p.  15, 16. 
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declares  of  this  very  length,  that  **  as  far  as  regards  the  time  of  the  performance 
and  the  spectators,  it  has  no  relation  to  the  poetic  art,**  and  that  **  as  to  the  na- 
tural boundary  of  the  action,  the  greater  it  is  the  better,  provided  it  be  perspi- 
cuous." *  In  fact,  as  to  unity  of  place,  no  rule  was  required,  this  limitation,  as 
we  have  seen,  being  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  defective  and  insulated  con- 
struction of  their  dramatic  fable  ;  and  as  to  unity  of  time,  the  observation  which 
we  have  just  quoted  from  Aristotle  is  decisive,  the  circumstances  attending  both 
these  supposed  laws  being  such  as  fully  to  warrant  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Twining, 
who,  commenting  on  the  Stagyrite,  observes,  that  **  with  respect  to  the  strict 
unities  of  time  and  place,  no  such  rules  were  imposed  on  the  Greek  poets  by  the 
critics,  or  by  themselves ;  nor  are  imposed  on  any  poet,  either  by  the  nature,  or 
the  end,  of  the  dramatic  imitation  itself;**  and  we  may  add,  that,  in  as  far  as  both 
have  been  simultaneously  reduced  to  practice,  either  by  the  Greeks  themselves, 
or  by  their  still  more  scrupulous  imitators  the  French,  have  interest  and  proba- 
bility been  proportionably  sacrificed. 

Whether  Shakspeare,  therefore,  acting  solely  from  his  own  judgment,  rejected, 
or,  guided  merely  by  the  usage  of  his  day,  overlooked  these  unities,  a  great  point 
was  gained  for  all  the  lovers  of  nature  and  verisimilitude.  For,  omitting  regula- 
tions which,  though  generally  or  partially  observed  by  the  ancients,  were  either 
altogether  arbitrary,  or  only  locally  necessary,  he  has  adopted  two,  of  which  it  may 
be  said,  that  neither  time,  circumstance,  nor  opinion,  can  diminish  the  utility. 
To  unity  of  action,  the  indispensable  requisite  of  every  well-constituted  fable,  he 
has  added,  what  in  him  is  found  more  perfect  than  in  any  other  writer,  unity  of 
feeling,  as  applicable  not  only  to  individual  character,  but  to  the  prevailing  tone 
and  influence  of  each  play.  Thus,  while  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  former  is, 
in  a  few  instances,  broken  in  upon,  by  the  admission  of  extraneous  personages  or 
occurrences,  in  no  respect  is  the  latter,  throughout  the  whole  range  of  his  pro- 
ductions, forgotten  or  violated. 

It  is  to  this  sedulous  attention  in  the  preservation  of  unity  of  feeling,  that  ShakT 
speare  owes  much  of  his  fascination  and  powers  of  impression  over  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  his  audience.  It  has  been  duly  panegyrised  by  the  critics  with  respect 
to  his  delineation  of  character;  but  as  referable  to  the  expression  and  effect  of  an 
entire  drama,  it  has  been  too  much  overlooked.  What,  for  example,  can  be  more 
distinct  than  the  tone  of  feeling  which  pervades  every  portion  of  Romeo  and  Juliet 
and  Macbeth,  and  how  consistently  is  this  tone  preserved  throughout  each! 
Through  the  first,  from  its  opening  to  its  close,  breathe  the  freshness  and  the 
fragrance  of  youth  and  spring,  their  sweetness,  their  innocency,  and  alas  I  their 
transiency;  while  in  the  second,  a  tempest  of  more  than  midnight  horror,  and 
the  still  more  turbulent  strife  of  human  vice  and  passion,  howl  for  ever  in  our 
ears  I  Again,  how  delightful  is  the  tender  and  philosophic  melancholy,  which 
steals  upon  us  in  every  scene  of  As  You  Like  It,  and  how  contrasted  with  the 
bustle  and  vivacity,  the  light  and  eifervescent  wit  which  animate,  and  sparkle  in, 
the  dialogue  of  Much  Ado  about  Nothing!  —  We  consider  this  unity,  by  which 
the  separate  parts  of  a  drama  are  rendered  so  strictly  subservient  to  a  single  and 
a  common  object,  namely,  the  production  of  a  combined  and  uniform  impression, 
as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  proofs  of  the  depth  and  comprehensiveness  of  the 
mind  of  Shakspeare. 

This  excellence  is  the  more  extraordinary,  as  no  part  in  the  conduct  of  his 
drama  is  perhaps  so  prominent,  as  that  mixture  of  seriousness  and  mirth,  of  comic 
and  tragic  eOect,  which  springs  from  the  very  structure  itself  of  the  romantic 
drama.  But  this  interchange  of  emotion  serves  only  to  place  the  intention  of  the 
poet,  and  the  fulness  of  his  success,  more  completely  in  our  view ;  for  he  has  almost 
always  contrived,  that  the  ludicrous  personages  of  his  play  should  give  essential  aid 
to  the  pre-determined  effect  of  the  composition  as  a  whole ;  and  this  co-operatioo 

*  Pjre*8  ArittoUe,  4to,  1793,  p.  99. 
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is  even  most  apparent,  where  the  impression  intended  to  be  excited  Is  the  most 
tragic  :  thus  the  anguish  which  lacerates  the  bosom  of  Lear,  when  deserted  by  his 
children,  and  driven  forth  amid  the  horrors  of  the  tempest.  Is  augmented  almost 
to  madness  by  the  sarcastic  drollery  of  the  fool;  developed,  indeed,  with  an 
energy  and  strength  which  no  other  expedient  could  have  accomplished. 

These  contrasts,  which  are,  in  fact,  of  the  very  essence  of  the  romantic 
drama,  as  requiring  richer  and  more  varied  accompaniments  than  the  antique 

ries,  form,  in  their  whole  spirit  and  effect,  a  suflScient  apology^  were  one  in 
least  necessary,  for  the  tragi-oomic  texture  of  our  author's  principal  pro- 
ductions. 

By  embracing  in  one  view  the  whole  of  the  checkered  scene  of  human  exis- 
tence, its  joys  and  sorrows,  its  perpetually  shifting  circumstances  and  relatioos, 
and  by  blending  these  into  one  harmonious  picture,  Shakspeare  has  achieved  a 
work  to  which  the  ancient  world  had  nothing  similar,  and  which,  of  all  the 
efforts  of  human  genius,  demands  perhaps  the  widest  and  profoundest  exertioo  of 
intellect.  It  demands  a  knowledge  of  a  man,  both  as:  genus  and  a  species;  of  man, 
as  acting  from  himself,  and  of  man  in  society  under  all  its  aspects  and  revolutions 
it  demands  a  knowledge  of  what  has  influenced  and  modified  his  character  from 
the  earliest  dawn  of  record ;  and,  above  all,  it  demands  a  conversancy  of  the  most 
intimate  kind  with  his  constitution,  moral,  intellectual,  and  religious ;  so  that  ia 
detaching  a  portion  of  history  for  the  purposes  of  dramatic  composition,  the  philo- 
sopher shall  be  as  discernible  in  the  execution  as  the  poet. 

It  is  this  depth  and  comprehension  of  design  in  the  conduct  of  his  drama,  this 
amplitude  of  **  a  mind  reflecting  ages  past  ,"*  which,  while  it  has  rendered  Shal- 
speare  an  object  of  admiration  to  the  intelligent  student  of  nature,  has  occasioned 
him  to  be  so  often  and  so  grossly  misinterpreted  by  the  narrow  critic  and  the 
careless  reader. 

To  these  brief  remarks  on  the  Genius  and  Conduct,  it  will  he  neceaaary  to  add 
a  few  observations  on  the  Characters,  the  Passions,  the  Comic  Painting,  and  the 
Imaginative  Powers,  of  his  drama. 

"  To^give  a  stage. 
Ample,  and  troe  with  life,— ▼oice,  action,  age; 
To  story  coldly  told— 

To  raise  our  ancient  sovereigns  from  their  hearse, 
To  enliren  their  pale  trunks,*' 

and  to  make  us 

**  Joy  in  their  joy,  and  tremble  at  their  rage/* 

is,  indeed,  a  task  of  the  utmost  magnitude  and  diflicuUy,  but  one  in  which  our 
poet  has  succeeded  with  a  felicity  altogether  unparalleled.  His  characters  live 
and  breathe  before  us ;  we  perceive  not  only  what  they  say  and  do,  but  what 
they  feel  and  think;  and  we  arc  tempted  to  believe,  that  like  some  magician  of 
old,  he  possessed  the  art  of  transfusing  himself  into  the  frame,  and  of  speaking 
through  the  organs,  of  those  whom  he  wished  to  represent ;  so  exactly  has  be 
drawn,  without  deviation  from  the  general  laws  and  broad  tract  of  life,  each  clasj 
and  condition  of  mankind. 

Whether  he  delineate  the  possessor  of  a  throne,  or  the  tenant  of  a  cottage;  Ibe 
warrior  in  battle,  or  the  statesman  in  debate;  youth  in  its  fervour,  or  old  age  is 
its  repose;  guilt  in  agony,  or  innocence  in  peace;  the  votaries  of  pleasure,  (Hf 
the  victims  of  despair ;  we  behold  each  character  developing  itself,  not  throogk 
the  medium  of  self-description,  but,  as  in  actual  experience,  through  the  influeDce 
and  progression  of  events,  and  through  the  re-action  of  surrounding  agents. 

*Tlu8  expression,  and  the  Terses  which  open  some  of  the  leading  subjects  of  this  summary,  are  taka 
worn  a  poem  *<  Op  worthy  Master  Shakspeare,'*  supposed  to  have  been  the  composition  of  Jasper  Msj*- 
but  which  Mr.  Oodwui,  if  we  recollect  aright,  for  the  book  is  not  before  us,  is  desirous  of  attnbatic,s> 
account  of  lU  singular  ezceOence,  to  the  pen  of  Millon.— See  his  Uves  of  B.  and  J.  Philips^  4lo. 
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Thus,  from  the  mutual  working  of  coFiflicting  interests  and  emotions,  from  their 
various  powers  of  coalescence  and  repulsion,  tlie  characters  of  Shakspeare  are, 
like  those  in  real  life,  evolved  with  an  energy  and  strength,  with  a  freedom  and 
holdness  of  outhne  which  will,  probably  for  ever,  stamp  them  with  the  seal  of 
unapproachable  excellence. 

Nor  is  he  less  distinguished  for  an  illimitable  sway  over  the  Passions : — 

"  To  move 

A  chilling  pity — 

To  strike  both  joy  and  ire  ;— 

To  steer  the  alfectious ;  and  by  hearenly  fire 

!\Ioald  us  anew, — 

Yet  so  to  temper  passion,  that  our  ears 

Take  pleasure  in  their  pain,  and  eyes  in  tears 

Both  weep  and  smile" — 

are  some  of  the  noblest  attributes  of  the  dramatic  poet,  and  more  peculiarly  cha- 
racteristic of  Shakspeare  than  of  any  other  writer.  The  birth  and  progress  of  the 
numerous  passions  which  awaken  pity  and  terror,  he  has  unfolded,  indeed,  with 
such  minute  fidelity  to  nature,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible,  as  Madame  De  Stael  has 
observed,  to  sympathise  thoroughly  with  Shakspeare*s  sufferers,  without  tasting 
also  of  the  bitter  experience  of  real  life. 

The  pathos  of  Shakspeare  is  either  simple  or  figurative,  in  accordancy  with  the 
character,  and  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  feeling,  from  which  it  emanates. 
The  sigh  of  sufTering  merit,  or  the  pang  of  unrequited  love,  alTects  us  most  when 
clothed  in  the  language  of  perfect  simplicity ;  but  the  energy,  the  paroxysm  of 
extreme  sorrow,  naturally  bursts  into  figurative  language,  nay  often  demands  that 
very  play  of  imagery  and  words,  for  which  our  bard  has  been  ignorantly  con- 
demned, but  which,  like  laughter  amid  the  horrors  of  madness,  can  alone  impress 
us  with  an  adequately  keen  sense  of  the  overwhelming  agony  of  the  soul.  Of  these 
two  modes  of  exciting  pity,  we  possess  very  striking  examples  in  the  sufferings  of 
Katherine  in  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  in  the  parental  afflictions  of  Constance  in 
King  John. 

The  excitement,  indeed,  of  unallayed  pity  must  necessarily  either  be  very  short, 
or  very  painful,  and  it  has  therefore  been  the  endeavour  of  our  dramatist,  accord- 
ing to  the  language  of  the  fine  old  bard  just  quoted, 


**  so  to  temper  passion,  that  our  ears 


Take  pleasure  in  their  pain ; '' 

and  this  he  has  effected,  and  often  with  great  skill  and  judgment,  by  a  transient 
intermixture  of  playful  fancy  or  comic  allusion,  of  which,  instances  without  num- 
ber are  to  be  found  dispersed  throughout  his  plays. 

Yet  great  as  we  acknowledge  the  influence  of  Shakspeare  to  have  been,  in 
eliciting  the  tears  of  pity  and  compassion,  he  has  surpassed,  not  only  others  but 
himself,  in  the  power  and  extent  of  his  dominion  over  the  sources  and  operation 
of  terror,  *'It  may  be  said  of  crimes  painted  by  Shakspeare,"  remarks  an  ac- 
complished critic,  ''as  the  Bible  says  of  Death,  that  he  is  the  King  of  Ter- 
rors;" *  an  assertion  fully  warranted  by  an  appeal  to  Richard,  to  Lear,  to  Hamlet, 
to  Macbeth,  where  this  soul-harrowing  emotion,  as  derived  from  natural  or  su- 
pernatural causes,  from  remorseless  cruelty,  from  phrenzy-stricken  sorrow,  from 
conscious  guilt  or  withering  fear,  is  depicted  with  an  energy  so  awful  and  ap- 
palling as  to  blanch  the  cheek  and  chill  the  blood  of  every  intellectual  being. 
More  especially  do  we  pursue  his  creations  with  trembling  hope  and  breathless 
apprehension,  when  he  traces  the  wanderings  of  despair,  when  he  presents  to  our 
view  that  ''shipwreck  of  moral  nature,"  in  which  "the  storm  of  life  surpasses  its 
strength."  f 

*  "The  Influence  of  Literature  upon  Society, "  by  Madame  De  Stael-Hobtein,  Tol.  i.  p.  f9i.   Trtuis- 
Uukw,  9d.  edit  1812. 
t  Ibid.  p.  a06. 
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The  scenes  which  are  necessarily  required  for  the  development  of  villany  and 
its  artifices,  must,  of  course,  disclose  many  deeds  of  atrocity  and  vice,  from  which 
the  unpolluted  mind  recoils  with  shuddering  astonishment;  but  vividly,  and  justly 
too,  as  these  have  been  portrayed  by  our  poet,  in  all  their  native  deformity,  he 
has,  with  only  one  or  two  exceptions,  so  managed  the  exhibition,  that,  unless 
to  very  feeble  minds,  the  impression  never  b^mes  too  painful  to  be  borne. 
Some  qualifying  property  in  the  head  or  heart  of  the  offender,  or  some  repose 
from  the  intervention  of  more  amiable  or  more  cheerful  characters,  occurs  to 
subdue  to  its  proper  tone  what  would  otherwise  amount  to  torture.  Thus  the 
disgust  which  would  be  apt  to  arise  from  contemplating  the  gigantic  iniquity  of 
Richard  the  Third,  is  corrected  by  an  almost  involuntary  admiration  of  his  in- 
tellectual vigour ;  and  the  merciless  revenge  of  Shylock,  being  perpetually  broken 
in  upon  by  the  alleviating  harmonies  of  love  and  pity  in  the  characters  of  those 
who  surround  him,  passes  not  beyond  the  due  limits  of  tragic  emotion. 

The  inimitable  felicity,  indeed,  with  which  Shakltpeare  has  intermingled  the 
finest  chords  of  pity  and  of  terror,  such  as  wo  listen  to,  with  unsated  rapture  in 
his  Romeo,  his  Lear,  and  his  Othello,  has  been  a  subject  of  eulogium  to  thousands, 
but  never  can  it  meet,  from  mortal  tongue,  with  praise  of  corresponding  worth. 
For  who  shall  paint  the  beauty  of  those  transitions,  when  on  a  night  of  horror 
breaks  the  first  bright  ray  of  heaven,  the  dawn  of  light  and  hope;  when,  like  the 
sounds  of  an  iEolian  harp  amid  the  pauses  of  a  tempest,  the  still  soft  voice  of  love 
succeeds  the  tumult  of  despair,  and  whispers  to  the  troubled  spirit  accents  of 
mercy,  peace,  and  pardon? 

It  is  perhaps  only  of  Shakspeare  that  it  can  be  said  with  truth,  that  his  comic 
possesses  the  same  unrivalled  merit  m  his  tragic  drama.  The  force  and  versa- 
tility of  his  painting  in  this  department,  its  richness,  its  depth,  and  its  expressioa, 
and,  more  than  all,  the  originality  and  fecundity  of  invention  which  it  everj- 
where  exhibits,  astonish,  and  almost  overwhelm  the  mind  in  its  endeavour  to 
form  an  estimate  of  powers  so  gigantic,  and  which  may  not  be  altogether  incom- 
mensurate with  its  scope  and  comprehensiveness.  Whether  we  consider  his  de- 
lineations of  this  kind  as  the  product  of  pure  fiction,  or  founded  on  the  costume 
of  his  age,  they  alike  delight  us  by  their  novelty  and  their  adhesion  to  nature. 
FalstafTand  Parolles  are,  in  many  respects,  as  much  the  birth  of  fancy  as  Caliban 
or  Ariel;  but  being  strictly  confined  within  the  pale  of  humanity,  and  displaying 
all  its  features  with  living  truth  and  distinctness,  the  inventive  felicity  of  their 
combination  is  apt  to  escape  us  through  our  familiarity  with  its  component  parts. 
His  Fools,  or  Clowns,  on  the  contrary,  were,  in  his  time,  of  daily  occurrence, 
and  not  only  to  be  found  in  the  court  of  the  monarch,  and  the  castle  of  the  baron, 
but  in  the  hall  of  the  squire,  and  even  beneath  the  roof  of  the  churchman ;  yet, 
from  comparing  what  history  has  recorded  of  this  motley  tribe  with  the  spirited 
sketches  of  our  author,  how  has  he  heightened  their  wit  and  sarcasm  I — to  such 
a  degree,  indeed,  that  they  have  frequently  become  in  his  hands  personages  of 
|K)etic  growth,  wild  and  grotesque,  it  is  true,  yet  powerfully  original. 

This  pre-eminence  of  Shakspeare  in  the  characterisation  of  his  fools  probably 
led  to  their  dramatic  extinction ;  for  it  must  have  been  found  very  difficult  to  sup- 
port their  tone  and  spirit  after  such  a  model.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  it  has 
been  observed,  have  but  rarely  introduced  them;  Ben  Jonson  and  Hassinger 
never;  and  yet  the  court-fool  had  not  ceased  to  exist  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
First,  nor  the  domestic  until  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century.  * 

Another  of  the  great  distinctions  which  have  elevated  Shakspeare  so  completely 
above  the  dramatic  class  of  poets,  is  the  splendour  and  infinity  of  his  imagination— 

•  Of  court-fools,  it  is  obserred  by  Mr.  Douce,  tbat  *'Muckle  John,  the  fool  of  Charles  the  First,  airf 
^"^■Ji^cenorofArchee  Armstrong,  is  perhaps  the  last  regular  personage  of  the  kind.'^— UlustratioiUyVol.H. 
p.  908. 

We  also  find  an  epitaph  bv  Dean  Swift,  on  Dicky  Pierce,  the  Earl  of  Suffolk's  fool,  who  waa  bniedis 
Berkeley  churoh-yard,  June  18, 1728,  in  the  same  iDgpnious  essay. 
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**  To  out-run  hasty  time,  retrieve  the  fates, 
Roll  back  the  heavens,  blow  ope  the  iron  gates 
Of  death  and  Lethe        "by  art  to  learn 
1'he  physiognomy  of  shades,  and  give 
Them  sudden  birth-—'  and*  from  *  his'  loHy  throne, 
Create  and  rule  a  world,  and  work  upon 
Mankind  by  secret  engines," 

^as  deemed,  even  by  his  contemporaries,  the  peculiar  destiny  of  our  bard ;  a 
destination  that  has  been  still  more  thoroughly  felt  and  acknowledged  by  succeed- 
ing ages,  and  by  which,  without  sacrificing  any  of  the  more  legitimate  provinces 
of  the  drama,  he  has  acquired  for  his  poetry  that  stamp  of  glowing  inspiration, 
which  more  than  places  it  on  a  level  with  the  daring  flights  of  Homer,  of  Dante, 
or  of  Milton;  while,  at  the  same  time,  there  exclusively  belongs  to  him  an  in- 
sinuating loveliness  of  fancy  that  endears  him  to  our  feelings,  and  brings  with  it 
a  recognition  of  that  visionary  happiness  which  charmed  our  earliest  youth,  w  hen 
all  around  us  breathed  enchantment,  and  the  heart  alone  responded  to  the  fairy 
melodies  of  love  and  hope. 

What  contrast,  for  instance,  of  poetic  power  has  ever  exceeded  that  which  we 
experience  in  passing  from  the  mysterious  horrors  of  Hamlet  and  Macbeth,  from 
the  visitations  of  the  midnight  spectre,  and  the  unhallowed  rites  of  witchcraft,  to 
the  sportive  revelry  of  the  tripping  elves,  and  the  exquisite  delights  of  Ariel ;  from 
the  fiend-like  character  of  lago,  from  the  soul-harrowing  distraction  of  Lear,  and 
the  unearthly  wildness  of  Edgar,  to  that  music  of  paradise  which  falls  melting  from 
the  tongue  of  Juliet  or  Miranda ! 

Were  we  to  lengthen  this  summary  by  any  dissertation  on  the  morality  of  our 
author's  drama,  it  might  justly  be  considered  as  a  work  of  supererogation.  So 
completely,  indeed,  does  this,  the  most  valuable  result  of  composition,  pervado 
every  portion  of  his  dramatic  writings,  that  we  can  scarcely  open  a  page  of  his 
best  plays  without  being  forcibly  struck  by  its  lessons  of  virtue  and  utility;  such 
as  are  applicable,  not  only  to  extraordinary  occasions,  but  to  the  common  business 
and  routine  of  life;  and  such  as,  while  they  must  make  every  individual  better 
acquainted  with  his  own  nature  and  conditional  destiny,  are  calculated,  beyond 
any  other  productions  of  unrevealed  wisdom,  to  improve  that  nature,  and  to  render 
that  destiny  more  happy  and  exalted. 

Still  less  it  is  necessary  to  comment  on  the  faults  of  Shakspeare,  for  they  lie 
immediately  on  the  surface.  When  we  add,  that  some  coarsenesses  and  indeli- 
cacies which,  however,  as  they  excite  no  passion  and  flatter  no  vice,  are,  in  a 
mora!  light,  not  injurious;  some  instances  of  an  injudicious  play  on  words,  and  a 
few  violations,  not  of  essential,  but  merely  of  technical,  costume,  form  their  chief 
amount,  no  little  surprise,  it  is  possible,  may  be  excited ;  but  let  us  recollect,  that 
many  of  the  defects  which  prejudice  and  ignorance  have  attributed  to  Shakspeare, 
have,  on  being  duly  weighed  and  investigated,  assumed  the  character  of  positive 
excellencies.  Among  these,  for  example,  it  will  Le  sufficient  to  mention  the  com- 
posite or  mixed  nature  of  his  drama,  and  his  general  neglect  of  the  unities  of  time 
and  place,  features  in  the  conduct  of  his  plays  which,  though  they  have  for  a 
long  period  heaped  upon  his  head  a  torrent  of  contemptuous  abuse,  are,  at  length, 
acknowledged  to  have  laid  the  foundation,  and  to  have  furnished  the  noblest  model 
of  a  dramatic  literature,  in  its  principles  and  spirit  infinitely  more  profound  and 
comprehensive  than  that  which  has  descended  to  us  from  the  shores  of  Greece. 

It  was  in  reference  to  the  narrow  and  mistaken  views  which  were  once  enter- 
tained of  the  genius  of  Shakspeare ;  it  was  in  refutation  of  the  calumnies  of 
Rymer,  and  the  senseless  invective  of  Voltaire,  who  had  charged  us  with  an  ex- 
travagant admiration  of  this  barbarian,  that  Mr.  Morgan,  forty  years  ago,  stood 
forward  the  avowed  champion,  and,  we  may  add,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  defen- 
ders which  his  country  has  yet  produced,  of  England's  calumniated  Bard. 

Speaking  of  the  magic  influence  which  our  poet  almost  invariably  exerts  over 
|ijs  auditors,  he  remarJLS,  that 
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"  On  tnch  an  occasion ,  a  fellow,  like  Rymer.  waking  from  hit  trance,  tbill  lift  op  his  Comla- 
ble*8  »(aff,  and  charge  thit  great  Magician,  thto  daring  practlier  of  arts  Inhibited,  In  the  name  of 
Ariitotle,  to  surrender;  whilst  Aristotle  himseir,  disowning  bis  wretched  officer,  woald  Ml  prostrate 
at  his  feet  and  acknowledge  his  supremacy. — '  O  supreme  of  Dramatic  eicellence !  (might  he 
say)  not  to  me  be  imputed  the  insolence  of  fools.  The  bards  of  Greece  were  confined  within  the 
narrow  circle  of  the  Chorus,  and  hence  they  found  themselfes  constrained  to  practise,  for  the  most 
part,  the  preciilon,  and  copy  the  details  of  nature.  1  followed  them,  and  knew  noi  that  a  larger 
drde  might  be  drawn,  and  the  drama  extended  to  the  whole  reach  of  human  genias.  Convinced, 
I  see  that  a  more  compendious  nature  may  be  obtained ;  a  nature  of  effects  only,  to  which  neither 
Ibe  relations  of  place,  or  continuity  of  time,  are  always  essential.  Nature,  condescending  to  the 
fiMulties  and  apprehensions  of  man,  has  drawn  through  human  life  a  regular  chain  of  visiUe 
causes  and  effects :  but  Poelry  delights  in  surpriie,  conceals  her  stepa,  aelzet  at  once  opon  the 
heart,  and  obtains  the  sublime  of  things  without  betraying  the  rounds  of  ber  ascenU  True 
Poesy  Is  magic,  not  nature :  an  effect  from  causes  hidden  or  unknown.  To  the  Magidaa  i 
prescribed  no  laws ;  his  law  and  his  power  are  one ;  bis  power  Is  his  law. — If  his  end  It  obtained, 
who  shall  question  his  course  ?  Means,  whether  apparent  or  hidden,  are  Jostified  In  Poesy  lif 
toccess ;  but  then  most  perfect  and  most  admirable  when  most  concealed.' — 

"  *  Yes,'  whatever  may  be  the  neglect  of  some,  or  the  censure  of  others,  there  are  those,  wbo 
firmly  belieTe  that  this  wild,  this  uncultivated  BarlMrian  has  not  yel  obtained  one  half  of  his  ftne; 
and  who  trust  that  some  new  Stagyrile  will  arise,  who.  Instead  of  pecking  at  the  surCace  of  thfaigi, 
will  enter  into  the  inward  soul  of  his  compositions,  and  expel,  by  the  force  of  congenial  feelings, 
those  foreign  impurities  which  have  stained  and  disgraced  his  page.  And  as  to  tboae  apots  which 
atlll  remain,  they  may  perhaps  become  Invisible  to  those  who  shall  seek  them  thro*  the  medium  «( 
his  beauties,  instead  of  looking  for  those  beauties,  as  Is  too  frequently  done,  thro'  Ihe  amoke  of 
aome  real  or  imputed  obscurity.  When  the  hand  of  time  shall  have  brushed  off  his  present  Edilufi 
and  Commentators,  and  when  the  very  name  of  Voltaire,  and  even  the  memory  ofthe  language  la 
which  he  has  written,  shall  be  no  more,  the  Apalachian  mountains,  the  banka  of  the  Ohio,  aad 
the  plains  of  Sclola  shall  resound  with  the  accents  of  this  Barbarian.  In  his  native  longiie  he  shall 
roll  the  genuine  passions  of  nature ;  nor  shall  the  griefli  of  Lear  be  alleviated,  or  the  charms  aad 
wit  of  Rosalind  be  abated  by  time.'*  * 

Since  this  eloquently  proi)hetic  passage  was  written,  how  has  the  fame  of 
Shakspeare  increased  I  Not  only  in  England  has  the  growth  of  a  more  enlightened 
criticism  operated  in  his  favour,  biit  on  the  Continent  an  enthusiasm  for  bis 
genius  has  l>een  kindled,  which,  wo  may  venture  to  say,  will  never  be  extin- 
guished. In  Germany,  llic  elTorts  of  Herder,  of  Goethe,  of  Tieck,  and,  above  all. 
of  Augustus  William  Schlegel,  the  '*  new  Stagyrite,"  as  he  may  justly  be  termed, 
the  best  critic  on,  and  the  best  translator,  of  our  author,-j-  have,  as  it  were, 
naturalised  the  poet;  and  if  in  France  the  labours  of  Lemercier  and  Ducis  have 
failed  to  produce  a  similar  elTect,  yet  a  taste  for  Shakspeare  in  the  original  has 
been  very  powerfully  heightened  by  the  nervous  and  elegant  compositions  of  Be 
Sta'el. 

Nor  lias  Europe  alone  borne  testimony  to  the  progress  of  his  reputation;  not 
twenty  years  had  passed  over  the  glowing  predictions  of  Morgan,  when  the  first 
transatlantic  edition  of  Shakspeare  appeared  at  Philadelphia  ;:j:  nor  is  it  too  much 
to  believe  that,  ere  another  century  elapse,  the  plains  of  Northern  America,  and 
even  the  unexplored  wilds  of  Australasia,  shall  bo  as  familiar  with  the  lictionsof 
our  poet,  as  are  now  the  vallies  of  his  native  Avon,  or  the  statelier  banks  of  Ibe 
Thames. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  most  delightful  consideration  for  every  lover  and  cultivator  of 
our  literature,  and  one  which  should  excite,  amongst  our  authors,  an  increased 
spirit  of  emulation,  that  the  language  in  which  they  write,  is  destined  to  be  that 
of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  new  world ;  a  field  of  glory  to  which  the  genius  rf 
Shakspeare  will  assuredly  give  an  unperishable  permanency ;  for  the  diflusion  and 
durability  of  his  fame  are  likely  to  meet  with  no  limit,  save  that  which  circum- 
scribes the  globe,  and  closes  the  existence  of  time. 

*  Essay  on  the  Dramatic  Character  of  Falstaff,  p.  69,  70, 71,  and  64, 65. 

t  For  just  and  discriminative  characters  of  Schlegel  and  his  writings,  see  the  Gerinany  of  MadaiM  D^ 
Stael,  and  the  Monthly  and  Edinburgh  Reviews. 
^  In  the  year  1795.    Printed  and  sold  by  Bioren  and  Madan. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

A  Brief  View  of  Dramatic  Poetry,  and  its  Cultivators,  daring  Sbakspeare's  Connection  with  the 

Stage. 

That  the  master-spirit  which  Shakspeare  exhibited  in  the  eyes  of  his  contem- 
poraries ;  that  the  great  improvements  which  he  had  made  on  the  drama  of  Peele 
iOnd  Marlowe,  and  their  associates,  should  excite  the  wonder  and  call  for  the 
emulation  of  his  age,  were  events  naturally  to  be  expected.  He  was  accordingly 
the  founder  of  a  school  of  dramatic  art  which  continued  to  flourish  until  extinguished 
by  those  convulsions  that  destroyed  the  monarch,  and  overturned  the  government 
of  the  country, — a  school  to  which  we  have  since  had  nothing  similar,  or  even 
approximating  in  excellence. 

The  fate,  however,  of  the  leader  and  his  disciples  has  been  widely  diflerent. 
During  the  life-time  of  Shakspeare,  the  spirit  of  competition  forbade  an  open 
acknowledgment  of  his  pre-eminence,  and  those  who  had  run  the  race  of  glory 
with  him,  and  outlived  his  day,  had  influence  suflicient,  either  from  personal 
interest,  or  the  charm  of  novelty,  to  procure  a  more  frequent  representation  of 
their  own  productions,  however  inferior,  than  of  those  of  their  departed  luminary. 
But  when  the  grave  had  closed  alike  on  their  great  exemplar  and  on  themselves, 
apart,  indeed,  was  their  allotment  in  the  estimation  of  the  living;  for  while  the 
former  sprang  from  the  tomb  with  fresh  energy  and  l)eauty,  over  the  latter 
dropped,  comparatively,  the  mantle  of  oblivion  I     Yet,  not  for  ever  I 

Though  lost,  for  a  time,  in  the  efl*ulgence  of  that  lustre  which  has  continued 
to  brighten  ever  since  its  revivescence,  they  have  nevertheless,  through  an 
intrinsic  though  more  subdued  brilliancy  of  their  own,  begun,  at  length,  to  emerge 
into  day,  and  their  demand  upon  the  justice  of  criticism,  for  their  station  and  their 
fame,  is  loud  and  imperative. 

Let  us,  therefore,  as  far  as  our  brief  limits  will  permit,  and  in  furtherance  of 
what  has  been  so  judiciously  commenced,  co-operate  in  the  endeavour  to  appor- 
tion to  these  immediate  successors  of  our  matchless  bard,  the  honour  due  to  their 
exertions.  If  correctly  attributed,  it  cannot  be  trifling,  and  may  assist  in  forming 
a  just  notion  of  the  most  valuable  period  of  our  dramatic  poesy. 

We  shall  commence  with  those  who,  in  their  own  age,  were  deemed  the  rivals, 
and  followed,  indeed,  fast  upon  the  footsteps  of  Shakspeare,  hesitating  not  to  give 
priority  of  notice  to  tlie  name  of  John  Fletcher,  who,  though  hitherto  inseparably 
united  in  fame  and  publication  with  his  friend  Francis  Beaumont,  deserves,  both 
from  the  comparative  number  and  value  of  his  pieces,  a  separate  and  exclusive 
consideration. 

Of  the  Gfty-three  plays  which  have  been  ascribed  to  these  poetical  friends,  it 
appears  that  not  more  than  nine  or  ten  were  the  joint  productions  of  Beaumont 
^nd  Fletcher;  in  still  fewer  was  he  assisted  by  Massinger,  Rowley,  and  Field,  and 
the  ample  residue,  independent  of  two  pieces  now  lost,  and  known  to  have  been 
his  sole  composition,  was  therefore  the  entire  product  of  Fletcher's  genius.* 
With  this  curious  fact,  we  were  first  made  acquainted  by  Sir  Aston  Cokain, 
who,  speaking  of  the  tliirty-four  plays  of  these  poets,  as  published  in  the  folio 
of  1647,  informs  us,  that 

*'  Beaumont  of  those  many  writ  in  few ; 

And  Massinger  in  other  few :  the  main 
Being  sole  issues  of  sweet  Fletcher's  brain.**  f 

*  Vide  Maloue'ri  Drjdeo,  vol.  i.  partii.  p.  101. 

*)*  Verws  addressed  to  Mr.  Humphrey  Moiely,  published  in  his  Poems,  Epigrams,  &r.  1656. 
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In  fact,  as  Sir  Aston  has  elsewhere  told  us/  the  bulk  of  the  collection  was 
written  after  Beaumont's  death,  which  took  place  in  1615;  the  fecundity  of 
Fletcher  being  so  great,  that  in  the  interval  between  that  event  and  his  own  de* 
cease  in  1625,  he  had  produced  nearly  forty  dramas,  besides  some  which  were 
left  in  an  unftnished  state,  and  completed  by  Shirley. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  add,  that  the  ten  plays  which  issued  from  the  Grm  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  are,  bv  no  means,  the  best  of  the  entire  series :  thcry  are 
Philaster,— The  Maids  Tragedy,— King  and  No  King,— The  Knight  of  the 
Burning  Pestle, — Cupid's  Revenge, — The  Coxcomb, — ^The  Captain, — ^The  Honest 
Man's  Fortune, — The  Scornful  Lady,  and  The  False  One;f  productions,  in 
allusion  to  which  it  has  been  said,  and  perhaps  with  no  great  injustice,  that  '*if 
the  plays  of  Beaumont  were  thrown  out  of  tlie  collection  by  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  the  remainder  would  form  a  richer  ore.":t: 

Warrantable,  therefore,  upon  this  statement,  must  it  be  deemed,  should  we 
now  drop  the  name  of  Beaumont,  after  observing,  that  a  portion  of  the  merits 
and  defects  of  Fletcher  may  be  attributed  to  his  friend,  and  that,  in  the  estimation 
of  Ben  Jonson  (on  this  subject  the  most  unexceptionable  testimony),  he  possessed, 
beyond  all  others  of  his  age,  a  sound  and  correct  judgment.  § 

The  characteristic  of  Fletcher,  in  the  serious  department  of  his  art,  was  a  pe- 
culiar mastery  in  the  delineation  of  the  softer  passions,  especially  of  love.  There 
is  a  sweetly  pensive  tone  in  many  of  his  pictures  of  this  kind,  which  steals  upon 
the  mind  with  the  most  insinuating  charm,  producing  that  species  of  pathos  which 
soothes  while  it  gently  agitates  the  soul ;  a  feeling  too  sad  and  melancholy  for  the 
genius  of  comedy,  and  too  mild  and  subdued  for  that  of  tragedy,  but  admirably 
adapted  to  an  intermediate  style  of  composition,  of  which  he  has  given  us  some 
happy  instances  under  the  title  of  tragi-comedy.  It  must  be  confessed,  however, 
that  an  impression  of  feebleness  and  effeminacy,  a  sickliness  of  sentiment,  and  a 
want  of  dignity  in  the  pity  which  he  endeavours  to  excite,  but  too  often  accom- 
pany his  efforts,  even  in  this  his  favourite  province. 

Yet  not  unfrequontly  did  Fletcher  aspire  to  the  loftiest  heights  of  the  dramatic 
muse;  to  the  terrible,  to  the  wildly  awful,  to  the  agony  of  grief.  But  here  he 
sank  beneath  the  genius  of  Shakspearo;  in  his  endeavour  to  be  great,  there  is  a 
labour  and  contortion  which  frequently  betrays  the  struggle  to  have  been  pain- 
fully arduous;  an  impression  which  we  never  receive  from  the  drama  of  his  pre- 
decessor, who  seems  to  attain  the  highest  elevation  with  an  ease  and  spontaneity 
of  movement,  which  suggests  an  idea,  approaching  to  sublimity,  of  the  fulness 
and  extent  of  his  resources.  But,  as  an  elegant  critic  has  observed,  Fletcher 
was  **  loo  mistrustful  of  Nature;  he  always  goes  a  little  on  one  side  of  her.  Shak- 
speare  chose  her  without  a  reserve  :  and  had  riches,  power,  understanding,  and 
long-life,  with  her,  for  a  dowry."  ** 

Very  dilTerent,  however,  was  the  result  of  his  efTorts,  when  he  touched  the 
gaieties  of  life;  for  in  this  path,  he  moves  with  a  grace  and  legerity  which  has 
not  often  been  equalled.  He  displays,  it  is  true,  little  humour,  and  consequently 
not  much  strength  of  character;  but  we  are  told,  on  good  authority,  -}-•{•  that  no 
poet  before  him  painted  the  conversation  of  the  gentlemen  of  his  day  with  such 
fidelity  and  truth;  a  declaration  which  impresses  us  with  an  high  opinion  of  the 
vivacity  and  intellectual  smartness  of  the  dialogue  of  that  age;  for  there  is  in  the 
representation  of  Fletcher  an  almost  perpetual  effervescency  and  corruscatioo  of 
wit  and  repartee. 
The  imagination  of  Fletcher,  when  not  straining  after  the  eagle  wing  of  the 

*  Verses  addressed  to  Mr.  Charles  Cotton. 
See  Malone'H  Dryden.  toI.  i.  part  ii.  p.  101.    note. 
Monthly  Review,  new  oeries,  vol.  Ixxxi.  p.  126. 
_  Malone's  Drydcu,  vol.  i.  part  U.  p.  100,— -Puller  U*lls  us,  in  his  quaint  but  empbatin  mannrr,  lb' 
Beaumont  brought  **the  baiiasi  of  judgment,^  and  Fletcher  ''the  satl of  pbantaiie.''— Worthies,  |«rt 
ii.  p.  388. 

lamb's  Specimens  of  English  Dramatic  Poets,  p.  409.  ft  Dryden  on  Dnunatit  Potn^ 
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bard  of  Avon,  was  fertile  and  felicitous  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  The  romantic, 
the  fanciful,  the  playful,  are  epithets  peculiarly  descriptive  of  its  range  and  tone, 
within  which  he  frequently  emulates  with  success  the  excellence  of  his  great 
master.  There  appears,  indeed,  in  several  of  his  pieces,  an  evident  intention  of 
entering  the  lists  with  Shakspeare.  Thus  the  exquisitely  pleasing  character  of 
Euphrasia,  under  the  disguise  of  a  page,  in  Philaster,  was  undoubtedly  intended 
to  rival  the  similar  concealments  in  The  Two  Gentleman  of  Verona,  in  As  You 
Like  It,  in  Cymbeline,  and  in  Twelfth  Night.  Amoret,  in  The  Faithful  Shep- 
herdess, is  a  delightful  counterpart  of  Perdita,  in  The  Winter  s  Tale,  and  through- 
out The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  and  especially  in  the  character  of  the  Jailor's 
daughter,  there  is  a  striking,  and,  in  general,  a  very  happy  elTort  made,  to  copy 
the  express  colouring  of  Shakspeare's  style,  and  his  mode  of  representing  the 
wanderings  of  a  disordered  intellect. 

But  when,  regardless  of  the  hazardous  nature  of  the  experiment,  he  attempts,  in 
his  Sea  Voyage,  to  emulate  the  magic  structure  and  wild  imagery  of  The  Tempest, 
his  ambition  serves  but  to  show,  that  he  had  formed  a  very  inadequate  estimate 
of  his  own  powers. 

Yet  the  failure  in  such  an  enterprise  can  reflect  no  disgrace,  and  from  what 
has  been  said,  it  must  necessarily  be  inferred,  that  we  consider  Fletcher  as  holding 
a  very  high,  if  not  the  highest  rank,  in  the  school  of  Shakspeare. 

How  much  is  it  to  be  lamented  then,  that  excellence  such  as  this  should  have 
been  polluted  by  the  grossest  spirit  of  licentiousness;  for  it  would  appear,  from 
the  tenour  of  many  of  our  author's  plays,  that,  in  his  vocabulary,  sensuality  and 
sensibility  were  synonymous  terms;  so  nakedly  and  ostentatiously  has  he  brought 
forward  the  most  immodest  impulses  of  sexual  appetite.  Shakspeare  may  be, 
and  is,  occasionally,  coarse  and  unreserved  in  his  language ;  but,  if  compared 
with  Fletcher,  the  nudity  of  his  expressions  is  like  the  marble  statue  of  a  vestal, 
when  contrasted  with  the  wanton  exposure  of  a  prostitute. 

As  we  wish  to  be  spared  the  pain  of  reverting  to  such  a  subject,  for  which 
the  age  of  Fletcher  and  his  successors  oders,  unfortunately,  but  too  many  oppor- 
tunities, it  shall  here  be  closed  with  a  single  expression  of  regret,  that  a  depart- 
ment of  poetry  which,  in  itself,  seems  better  calculated  than  any  other  to  serve 
the  cause  of  virtue,  should  be  degraded  to  a  purpose  thus  base  and  unworthy.* 

On  a  level  with,  if  not  one  degree  above,  the  writings  of  Fletcher,  follow  the 
purer  and  more  chastised  productions  of  Philip  Massinger,  a  poet  of  unwearied 
vigour  and  consummate  elegance.  That  he  had,  in  conjunction  with  others,  com- 
posed for  the  stage  some  years  anterior  to  the  death  of  Shakspeare,  there  is  every 
reason  to  conclude;  for  his  first  arrival  in  London,  in  1606,  was,  we  are  told, 
under  necessitous  circumstances,  and  with  the  view  of  dedicating  his  talents  to 
dramatic  literature;  and  though  his  Virgin  Martyr,  his  earliest  publication,  did 
not  appear  until  1622,  it  was  a  notorious  fact,  that  he  had  written  in  conjunction 
both  with  Beaumont  and  Fletchcr.f  It  is  almost  certain,  indeed,  from  what 
Mr.  GiiTord  has  stated,  that,  in  the  interval  just  mentioned,  he  had  brought  on 
the  stage  not  less  than  eight  or  ten  plays. :|: 

The  English  drama  never  sulTcred  a  greater  loss  (for  all  Shakspeare's  pieces 
have  descended  to  us]  than  in  the  havoc  which  time  and  negligence  have  com- 
mitted among  the  works  of  Massinger ;  for  of  thirty-eight  plays  attributed  to  his 
pen,  only  eighteen  have  been  preserved  I 

Massinger,  like  Fletcher,  pursued  the  path  in  which  Shakspeare  had  preceded 

*  Would  that  the  Commentators  on  Shakipeare  had  pureued  the  plan  which  Mr.  Giffbrd  has  adopted 
in  his  edition  of  Massinger,  who,  boeakiug  of  the  freedoms  of  his  author,  declares,  that  ^those  who  ex  n  mine 
the  notes  with  a  prurient  eye,  will  And  no  great  gratification  of  their  licentiousness.  1  have  called  in  no  *out' 
(he  adds)  to  drivel  out  gratuitous  obsicenities  in  uncouth  language ;  no  'one'  to  ransack  the  annals  ofu  brothel 
for  secrets  *  better  hid :'  where  1  wished  not  to  detain  the  reader,  I  have  been  silent,  and  instead  of  aspiring 
to  the  fame  of  a  licentious  commentator,  sought  onl^  for  the  quiet  npprohalioii  with  which  the  father  or 
the  husband  may  reward  the  faithful  editor." — Massmger,  vol.  i.  p.  Ixxxiii,  Ixxxiv. 

•\  Gilford's  MasHi  igcr,  vol.  i.  p.  xii,  xiv.  Introduction.  \  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  xviii.— xx. 
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him  with  such  imperUhabie  glory ;  but  he  wants  the  tenderness  and  wit  of  the 
former,  and  that  splendour  of  imagination  and  that  dominion  over  the  passions, 
which  characterise  the  latter.  He  has,  liowever,  qualities  of  his  own,  sufflciently 
great  and  attractive,  to  gift  him  with  the  envietl  lot  of  being  contemplated,  in 
union  with  tliese  two  bards,  as  one  of  the  chief  pillars  and  supporters  of  the  Ro- 
mantic Drama. 

He  exhibits,  in  the  first  place,  a  perfectibility,  lx>t1i  in  diction  and  versification, 
of  which  we  have,  in  dramatic  poesy,  at  least,  no  corresponding  exaoiple.  There 
is  a  transparency  and  perspicuity  in  the  texture  of  his  coiiiftosition,  a  sweetness, 
harmony,  and  ductility,  together  with  a  blended  strength  and  ease  in  the  structure 
of  his  metre,  which,  in  his  licst  performances,  delight,  and  never  satiate  the  ear. 

To  this,  in  some  degree,  technical  merit,  must  be  added  a  spirit  of  comnuinding 
eloquence,  a  dignity  and  force  of  thought,  which,  while  thev  approach  the  pre- 
cincts of  sublimity,  and  indicate  great  ilepth  and  clearness  of  intellect,  show,  by 
the  nervous  elegance  of  language  in  which  they  are  clothed,  a  combination  and 
comprehension  of  talent  of  very  unfrequent  occiu-rencc. 

These  qualities  are,  it  must  be  allowed,  not  |)ecnliar  to  dranuitic  poetry;  hot 
when  we  find,  that  to  their  possession  are  added  a  powerful  discrimination  and 
marked  consistency  of  character,  no  inconsiderable  display  of  humour,  much  fei^ 
tility  of  invention  in  the  preparation  and  development  of  his  incidents,  and  an  un- 
precedented degree  of  graoc  and  amenity  in  tlie  construction  of  several  of  his  comic 
scenes,  together  with  a  fund  of  ethic  knowle<lge,  an  exquisite  sense  of  moral  feel- 
ing, iind  al)Ove  all,  a  glow  of  piety,  in  many  instances  amounting  to  sublimity,  we 
willingly  ascribe  to  Hassingcr  originality  and  dramatic  excellence  of  no  inferior 
order. 

But  when  Dr.Ferriar,  closing  his  ^^  Essay  on  the  Writings  of  Massinger,**  asserts 
that  he  '^  ranks  immediately  under  Shakspeare  himself,'**  we  must  crave  per- 
mission to  hesitate  for  a  moment,  in  reference  to  the  enchanting  tenderness  of 
Fletcher. 

*'  If  there  l)e  a  class  of  writers,  of  which,  aliove  all  others,'*  observes  Mr.  Gil- 
christ, "Encland  may  justly  bo  proud,  it  is  of  those,  for  the  stage,  coeval  with 
and  immediately  succeeding  Shakspeare  :**  f  an  observation  which  the  names 
alone  of  Fletcher  and  Massinger  would  sufficiently  justify;  but  when  to  these  we 
are  enabled  to  add  such  fellow-artists  as  Ford,  Webster,  Middleton,  etc.,  we  are 
astonished  that  even  the  talents  of  Shakspeare  should,  for  so  long  a  period,  have 
eclipsed  their  fame. 

FoRD*s  first  ap|>earanco  as  an  author,  was  in  a  copy  of  verses  to  the  memory 
of  the  Earl  of  Devonshire,  in  1606,  and  his  earliest  play  of  which  we  have  the  date 
of  |)erformance,  was  '*  A  Bad  Beginning  makes  a  Good  Ending,"  acted  at  court, 
in  1613,  j:  but  it  is  probable  that  the  three  plays  mentioned  with  this,  in  Mr. 
Warbnrton*s  Collection,  and  like  it,  never  published,  and  now  lost,  §  were  like- 
wise early,  and  perhaps  anterior,  compositions. 

As  it  was  the  fashion,  at  this  period,  for  dramatic  writers  to  commence  their 
course  in  conjunction  with  others,  we  find  Ford  accepting  frequent  assistance 
from  his  friends:  thus  The  Sun*8  Darling,  The  Fairy  Kni^lit,  and  the  Bristowe 
Merchant,  were  written  in  conjunction  with  Decker :  and  The  Witch  of  Edmon- 
ton with  the  aid  of  both  Decker  and  Rowley. 

Of  the  pieces  which  were  exclusively  the  product  of  his  own  genius,  *Tis  Pity 
She*s  a  Whore,  though  not  published  the  first,  was  the  first  written,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Lover's  Melancholy,  The  Broken  Heart,  Love's  Sacrifice,  Perkin 
Warbeck,  The  Fancies  Chast  and  Noble,  and  The  Ladies  Tryal. 

Ford  possesses  nothing  of  the  energy  and  majesty  of  Massinger,  and  biit  little  of 

*  Qifford'ii  Mmi^inger.  vol  i.     Eiway  on  the  Writings  of  Masunger,  p.  czzvi. 

*  Letter  to  Williiun  Giflfnrd,  Esq.  on  the  late  edition  of  Ford's  PEgiys,  8vo.  1811,  p.  7. 
Vide  Chalmertf'N  Bi<>gm|>hicai  Dictionary,  vol.  xiv.  p.  465. 
Gentleman*:*  Magaiiue,  vol.  Ixxxv.   p.  319. 
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the  playful  gaiety  and  picturesque  fancy  of  Fletcher,  yet  scarcely  Shakspeare  him- 
self has  exceeded  him  in  the  excitement  of  pathetic  emotion.  Of  this,  his  two 
Tragedies  of  'Tis  Pity  She's  a  Whore,  and  the  Broken  Heart,  hear  the  most  over- 
powering testimony.  Though  too  much  loaded  in  their  fahlo  with  a  wildness  and 
horror  often  folt  as  repulsive,  they  are  noble  specimens  of  dramatic  genius;  and 
who  that  has  a  heart  to  feel,  or  an  eye  to  weep,  can,  in  tlu?  first  of  these  produc- 
tions, view  even  the  unhallowed  loves  of  Giovanni  and  Annahella ;  or  in  the  se- 
cond, the  hapless  and  unmerited  fates  of  Calantha  and  Penthea,  with  a  cheek  un- 
bathed  in  tears  1 

John  Webster,  whom  we  shall  place  immediately  after  Ford,  as  next,  perhaps, 
in  talent,  rescniMed  him  in  a  predilection  for  the  terrible  and  the  strange,  but 
with  a  cast  of  character  still  more  lawless  and  impetuous.  Of  the  six  plays 
which  he  produced,  two  were  written  in  conjunction  willi  William  Rowley,  and 
are  comedies;  the  remaining  four,  containing  three  tragedies,  and  a  tragi-comedy, 
are  the  issue  of  his  unaided  pen.  The  tragedies,  especially  The  White  Devil,  or 
Vitloria  Corombona,  first  printed  in  1612,  and  the  Dutchesseof  Malfy,  in  1623,  are 
very  striking,  though,  in  many  respects,  very  eccentric  proofs  of  dramatic  vigour. 

It  appears,  however,  from  the  dedication  to  the  **  White  Devil,"  that  our  author 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  the  ancient  drama,  and  that  '*  williniiilv,  and 
not  ignorantly,"  he  adopted  the  Romantic  or  Shakspearean  form.  The  last  para- 
graph of  this  address  is  a  pleasing  instance  of  his  diflidence,  lil)erality,  and  good 
sense: — **For  mine  own  part,"  says  he,  *'I  have  ever  truly  cherished  my  good 
opinion  of  other  men's  worthy  labours,  especially  of  that  full  and  heightened  style 
of  master  Chapman ;  the  laboured  and  understanding  works  of  master  Jonson  ; 
the  no  less  worthy  composures  of  the  l)oth  worthily  excellent  master  Beaumont 
and  master  Fletcher;  and  lastly  (without  wrong  last  to  be  named],  the  right 
happy  and  coi)ious  industry  of  master  Shakspeare,  master  Decker,  and  master 
Hey  wood,  wishing  what  I  write  may  be  read  by  their  light;  protesting  that,  in  the 
strength  of  mine  own  judgment,  I  know  them  so  worthy,  that  though  I  rest  silent 
in  mv  own  work,  yet  to  most  of  theirs  I  dare  (without  flattery)  fix  that  of  Mar- 
tial :— 

— —  **  DOD  noniDt  hapc  monunienta  raori.  * 

The  sileDce  which  modesty  dictated  to  Webster,  ought  long  ago  to  have  been 
broken,  by  a  declaration,  that  he  was  finally  entitled  to  a  niche  in  the  same  temple 
of  Fame  with  those  whom  he  has  here  commemorated.  In  his  pictures  of  wretched- 
ness and  despair,  he  has  introduced  touches  of  expression^ which  curdle  the  very 
blood  with  terror,  and  make  the  hair  stand  erect.  Of  this,  the  death  of  The 
Dutchesseof  Malfy,  with  all  its  preparatory  horrors,  is  a  most  distinguishing  proof. 
The  fifth  act  of  his  Yittoria  Corombona  shows,  also,  with  what  occasional  skill 
he  could  imbibe  the  imagination  of  Shakspeare,  particularly  where  its  features 
seem  to  breathe  a  more  than  earthly  wildness.  The  danger,  however,  wluch 
almost  certainly  attends  such  an  aspiration  after  what  may  be  called  in- 
imitable excellence,  Webster  has  not  escaped  ;  for,  where  his  master  moves  free 
and  ethereal,  an  interpreter  for  other  worlds,  he  but  loo  often  seems  laboriously 
striving  to  break  from  terrestrial  fetters ;  and,  when  liberated,  he  is,  not  unfre- 
quently,  "  an  extravagant  and  erring  spirit.  "  Yet,  with  all  their  faults,  bis 
tragedies  are,  most  assuredly,  stamped  with,  and  consecrated  by,  the  seal  of 
genius. 

Not  less  than  twenty-four  plays  are  ascribed  to  Thomas  Middleton,  of  which, 
sixteen  at  least,  appear  to  owe  their  existence  entirely  to  himself,  the  rest  are  written 
in  conjunction  with  Jonson,  Fletcher,Massinger,  Decker,  and  Rowley.  Middleton, 
it  is  probable,  began  to  compose  for  the  stage  shortly  after  Shakspeare,  f  for  one 

*  ViHe  Ancient  British  Drama,  vol.  iii.  p.  3. 

t  The  Old  Law.  in  which  he  assisted  Rowley,  was  acted  in  its  original  state,  and  before  it  was  re-toucb- 
by  Massioger,  iu  1599. 
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of  liis  pieces  was  published  as  early  as  1602,  and  eight  had  pasaed  the  press  before 
1612.  His  talents  were  principally  directed  towards  comedy^  only  two  tragedies, 
TbeChangeling,  and  Women  beware  Women,  and  two  tragHComedieSyThePluenix 
and  The  Witch,  being  included  in  the  list  of  his  productions. 

Humour,  wit,  and  character,  though  in  a  degree  inferior  to  that  which  distiiH 
guishes  the  preceding  poets,  are  to  be  found  in  the  comedy  of  Middlelon :  and, 
occasionally,  a  pleasing  interchange  of  elegant  imagery  and  tender  seotimeDt. 
His  tragedy  is  not  devoid  of  pathos,  though  possessing  little  dignity  or  deratioo; 
but  there  is,  in  many  of  his  plays,  and  especially  in  the  tragi-comedy  of  The 
Witch,  a  strength  and  compass  of  imagination  which  entitle  him  to  a  irery  re^ 
spectable  rank  among  the  cullivators  of  the  Romantic  drama. 

A  more  than  common  celebrity  has  attached  itself  to  this  last-named  compoai-' 
tion,  in  consequence  of  the  conjecture  of  Mr.  Steeveos,  that  it  preceded  Macbeth, 
and  afforded  to  Shakspeare  the  prima  stamina  of  the  supernatural  machinery  of 
that  admirable  play.  This  may  readily  be  granted,  without  aspersing  the  originality 
of  the  Bard  of  Avon ;  for  if  we  except  the  mere  idea  of  the  introduction  of  such  u 
agency  into  dramatic  poetry,  there  is  little  beside  a  few  verbal  forms  of  incantatioi, 
and  two  or  three  metrical  invocations,  of  singular  notoriety  perhaps  at  the  period, 
which  can  be  considered  as  1  etraying  marks  of  imitation.  In  eveij  other  respect, 
affinity  or  resemblance  there  is  none;  for  the  Witches  of  Middleton  and  of 
Shakspeare  are  beings  essentially  distinct  both  in  origin  and  office.  The  feraer 
are  creatures  of  flesh  and  blood,  possessing  power,  indeed,  to  inflict  disease,  ui 
to  execute  more  than  common  mischief,  but  very  subordinate  instruments  of  evi, 
when  compared  with  the  spiritual  essence  and  mysterious  sublimity  of  the  Weiri 
Sisters,  who  are  the  authors  not  only  of  nameless  deeds,  but  who  are  namekai 
themselves,  who  float  upon  the  midnight  storm,  direct  the  elemental  strife,  aad, 
more  than  this,  who  wield  the  passions  and  the  thoughts  of  man. 

The  hags  of  Middleton  are,  however,  drawn  with  a  bold  and  creative  peaot 
and  seem  to  take  a  middle  station  between  the  terrific  sisterhood  of  ShaksMn^ 
and  the  traditionary  witch  of  the  country-village.  They  are  pictures  fullofuacy, 
but  not  kept  sufllciently  aloof  from  the  ludicrous  and  familiar. 

On  the  same  elevation  with  Middleton,  as  to  dramatic  merit,  may  we  place  (be 
name  of  Thomas  Decker,  who,  if  he  has  not  equalled  his  contemporary  in  the 
faculty  of  imagination,  has,  in  some  instances,  exceeded  him,  in  the  vigorous  coi- 
ception  of  his  characters,  and  the  skilful  management  of  his  fable.  Soeiriya 
1600,  had  he  published  one  of  his  best  dramas,  under  the  title  of  Old  Fortuoatoii 
which,  together  with  The  Honest  Whore,  printed  in  1604,  very  adequately  pioff 
that  his  talents  were  of  no  inferior  class;  the  character  of  Orleans  in  the  first  ft 
these  plays,  and  that  of  Bollafront  in  the  second,  exhibiting  not  only  many  beantiU 
ideas  in  richly  poetical  language,  but  many  indications  of  an  original  and  dtf- 
criminative  mind. 

The  fertility  of  Decker  was  great ;  for  independent  of  numerous  pieces  of  a  ni^ 
cellaneous  kind,  he  wrote,  or  contributed  to  write,  not  fewer  than  thirty-two  phj*- 
ScvcTai  of  these,  however,  were  never  printed,  and  are  not  now,  probably,  ■ 
existence  ;nnd  two,  which  were  once  in  Mr.  Warburton's  possession,  perished «tt 
his  ill-fated  collection.  There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  twelve,  if  not  fiftertr 
originated  solely  with  himself,  and  for  the  remainder,  his  associates  wereMitf^ 
ton,  Massinger  and  Ford,  Webster,  Day  and  Rowley.  With  the  latter  and  Ftf'* 
he  wrote  **  Tlie  Witch  of  Edmonton,*'  the  execution  of  which  shows,  that,  Oubk^ 
he  has  availed  himself,  with  much  elfect,  of  the  common  superstitions  connft^ 
with  his  subject,  he  was,  in  point  of  fancy,  inferior  to  Middleton,  the  Witch  oflHI  ^ 
triumvirate  being  little  more  than  the  ignorant  and  self-deluded  victim  of  theMJil  ^ 
of  the  timos,  then,  under  the  shape  of  decrepit  and  female  old  age,  to  be  fooa'i'l  .^ 
almost  every  hamlet  in  the  kingdom.  I J 

Decker  has  boon  more  known  to  posterity  by  his  connection  and  quarrel  «it§  * 
Ben  Jonson,  than  by  his  own  works,  a  fate  which  has  also  obscured  the  wriW 
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and  reputation  of  John  Marston,  who,  in  his  life-time,  was  n6t  undeservedly  cele- 
brated both  as  a  dramatic  and  a  satiric  poet.  In  the  former  capacity  he  proiduccd 
eight  plays,  of  which  the  two  parts  of  Antonio  and  Mellida,  ''  The  Insatiate  Coun- 
tess," and  ''  The  Malcontent,  published  as  early  as  1602,  1603,  and  1604,  re- 
flect great  credit  on  his  abilities.  These,  and  indeed  all  his  dramas,  give  evidence 
of  great  wealth  and  vigour  of  description,  of  much  felicity  in  expression,  and  of 
much  passionate  eloquence ;  nor  arc  his  characters  raw  or  indistinct  sketches,  but 
highly  coloured  and  well  supported »  The  compliment,  however,  which  some 
modern  writers  have  paid  him,  on  the  score  of  chastity  of  thought  and  style,  is, 
we  are  sorry  to  say,  most  unmerited  ;  for  neither  is  it  supported  by  the  opinion 
of  his  contemporaries,  nor  by  the  testimony  of  his  own  writings.  So  greatly  was 
he  a  sinner  in  this  respect,  that  an  old  satirist  says  of  him, — 

<*  Tut,  what  cares  he  for  modest,  close  couched  terms, 
Cleanly  to  gird  our  looser  libertines  ? 
Give  him  plain-naked  words,  stripped  from  their  shirts, 
That  might  beseem  plain-dealing  Aretine/'  * 

If  fecundity  were  a  test  of  genius,  no  writer,  with  the  exception  of  Lopez  de 
Vega,  would  stand  upon  such  elevated  ground  as  Thomas  Hcywood,  who  tells  us, 
in  the  Preface  ip  his  "  English  Traveller,**  a  tragi-comedy,  that  it  was  **  one  re- 
served amongst  220  in  which  he  had  either  an  entire  hand  or  at  the  least  a  main 
finger;'*  a  degree  of  industry  and  fertility  which  may  justly  excite  our  astonish- 
ment. 

It  is  perhaps  equally  extraordinary,  that,  in  periods  so  late  as  the  reigns  of 
Elizabeth,  James,  and  Charles,  and  when  the  art  of  printing  was  in  full  activity, 
only  twenty-six  of  this  prodigious  number  should  have  issued  from  the  press,  a 
paucity  for  which  their  author  accounts,  in  the  preface  just  quoted,  in  the  follow- 
►  ing  manner :  **  One  reason,*'  he  avers,  **  is  that  many  of  them,  by  shifting  and 
change  of  companies,  have  been  negligently  lost ;  others  of  them  are  still  retained 
in  the  hands  of  some  actors,  who  think  it  against  their  peculiar  profit  to  have 
them  come  in  print ;  and  a  third,  that  it  never  was  any  great  ambition  in  me, 
to  be,  in  this  kind,  voluminously  read.** 

This  apathy  or  modesty  has,  no  doubt,  deprived  us  of  some  interesting  plays  ; 
for  though  Heywood  had  little  of  the  enthusiasm  or  fancy  of  the  genuine  poet, 
there  are  in  several  of  the  pieces  which  remain,  an  unaffected  ease  and  simplicity, 
and  a  power  of  touching  the  heart,  which  merit  preservation  in  no  common  degree. 
He  abounds,  too,  in  pictures  of  domestic  life  very  minutely  finished,  correct  without 
being  cold,  and  effective  without  being  overcharged.  To  his  skill  in  exciting  pa- 
thetic emotion,  his  tragedy  entitled  '^  A  Woman  killed  with  Kindness**  bears  the 
most  impressive  testimony. 

Heywood,  as  may  be  conceived,  began  early,  and  continued  long  to  write.  Of 
the  dramas  which  are  left  us,  the  first  published,  was  his  '^  Death  of  Robert  Earle 
of  Huntington,**  dated  1601,  and  the  last,  the  tragi-comedy  of  ''  Fortune  by  Land 
^nd  Sea,**  dated  1655.    He  was  occasionally  assisted  by  Rowley,  Brome,  etc. 

Greatly  superior  in  poetic  force  and  vigour  to  Heywood,  but  equally  inferior  as 
%o  truth  of  dramatic  imitation,  wo  have  now  to  mention  the  venerably  epic  name 
^of  George  Chapman,  the  translator  of  Homer,  and  the  friend  of  Shakspeare  and 
OoosoD,  with  whom,  as  a  writer  for  the  stage,  he  was  nearly  coeval. 

Though  the  author  of  more  comedies  than  tragedies,  the  genius  of  Chapman 

mB  infinitely  better  calculated  for  the  latter  province.    Many  beauties,  it  must  be 

,  are  to  be  found  in  some  of  his  comedies,  especially  in  his  "  All  Fooles,** 

'^nd  **  Widdowe*s  Tears,**  but  they  stand  aloof  from  the  character  of  the  depart- 

^  "Tient  in  which  they  are  included.      It  is,  in  fact,  in  the  lofty  and  heroic  drama, 

-  Vd  the  more  elevated  and  descriptive  parts  of  tragedy,  that  he  excels  ;  in  a  gran- 

^ur  often  wild  and  irregular,  but  highly  animated  and  striking.     Thus  the  two 

*  Retume  from  Parnassus,  act  i.  sc.  2.— Vide  Ancient  British  Drama,  toI.  i.  p.  49. 
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tragedies,  enlitled  "  Bmsj  D'Ainbois,"  breathe  a  chivalric  spirit  Inily 
and,  huwever  censured  Ly  Dryden"  for  tumour  and  incorrectness  of  style.' •u.w 
in  Ibo  reader  a  sen§alion  ot  involuntary  transport.  It  will  readily  beateitM. 
however,  that  such  a  mode  ot  com[iosition  is  by  no  means  adapleid  todfiifc 
purposes,  and  presents  no  safe  or  legitimate  model.  Chapman  wrote  sUIbm  pliyi, 
besides  assisting  Jonson  and  Marston  in  "  Eastward  Hoe,"  and  Shirley  u  Amat 
I«-o  of  his  productions. 

With  nearly  all  the  poets  whom  we  have  hitherto  mentioned  did  WilUanliv- 
ley  unite  in  the  composition  of  various  pieces  for  the  stage ;  DSmely,  i»itb  M»M 
ger,  Middlcton,  and  Heywood,  Ford,  Decker,  and  Webster,  and,  il  has  evea  Im 
said,  with  Shakspeare,  in  a  play  entitled  "  The  Birth  of  Uerlin."  For  Um  W 
association,  however,  there  appears  lo  be  no  other  foundation  than  tbebookHlirt 
assertion,  who  printed  this  play  in  1662,  and  which  is  totally  ansupporM  byMf 
other  evidence  esternal  or  internal. 

But  Rowley  wanted  not  talent  and  originality  for  independent  exertion,  and  fiv 
dramas  out  of  nine  which  have  been  attributed  solely  to  his  pen,  liave  reached* 
from  the  press.  That  a  writer  w ho  was  deemed  a  worthy  assistant  in  mdi  phn 
88  "The  Witch  of  Edmonton,"  "The  Thracian  Wonder,"  and  "TbeSiMiA 
Gipsey,"  must  have  possessed  no  very  inferior  abilities,  can  admit  of  lillleigril. 
and  is  confirmed  indeed  by  his  own  exclusive  com{>ositions ;  for  **  .\  X«ltf 
Midnight,"  and  "  All's  Lost  by  Lust,"  the  former  in  the  comic,  aad  the  UHtrii 
the  tragic,  department  of  his  art,  evince,  in  incident  and  humour,  io  charaderW 
in  pathos,  powers  which  repel  the  charge  of  mediocrity.  Upon  tbe  whole,  k*^ 
ever,  we  consider  him  as  ranking  last  in  the  roll  of  worthies  wbo  bare  IhW  li 
graced  our  pages. 

Among  the  crowd  of  poets  who  commenced  writers  for  the  sta|>e  dariKBi 
dramatic  lifetime  of  Shakspeare,  and  who  were  peculiarly  disciples  of  (be  smt 
school,  we  have  now,  in  our  opinion,  noticed  tbe  most  eminent ;  and  if  we  ail 
lo  the  list,  the  names  of  Tailor,  Tomkis,  and  Tourneur,  the  first  the  andwrtl 
*'  The  Hog  hath  lost  his  Pearl,"  the  second  of  "  Albumazar."  and  the  third  J 
"  The  Revenger's  Tragedy,"  "  The  Atheist's  Tragedy,"  and  "  The  Noblenwv" 
productions  in  which  some  very  beautiful  passages  are  to  be  found,  and  «■' 
entire  scenes  of  great  merit,  we  shall  not  probably  bo  charged  with  (he  omiv* 
of  any  thing  which  could  materially  serve  to  heighten  our  idea  of  (his  unriTAd 
period  of  the  romantic  drama.  Beyond  the  hmits,  indeed,  to  which  we  are  im- 
fined,  one  great  name,  that  of  Shirley,  meriting,  in  many  respects,  tbe  ccdeiri> 
which  now  accompanies  the  memory  of  Massinger  and  Fletcher,  woold  re^ 
particular  attention  ;  but  we  must  hasten  to  conclude  this  branch  of  the  sa^ 
by  a  simple  enumeration,  in  alphabetical  order,  of  those  who,  in  any  decree  t* 
Iributed  to  fill  the  school  of  Shakspearc  whilst  its  founder  was  in  existefu:'- 
Armin,  Robert;  Barnes,  Barnaby ;  Barry,  Lodowick ;  Bird,  William;  i**- 
William  ;  Boyle,  William  ;  Brandon,  Samuel ;  Brewer,  Anthony  ;  Campioc,  TV 
mas ;  Carey,  Elizabeth  ;  Chettle,  Henry ;  Cook,  John  ;  Dauborn,  Robert;  Dp- 
John ;  Downton,  Thomas ;  Dravton,  Michael ;  Field,  Nathaniel ;  Goff.  Tw**" 

Uathway,  Richard;  Haughlon,  William;  Hawkins. ;  Jubey.  Willian:)^ 

chin,  Lewis;  Massey,  Charles;  Mason,  John  ;  Munday,  Anthony  ;  Pett, 

Porter,  Henry;  Rankins,  William;  Ridley.  Samuel;  Robinson,  ;  Bo*lt^ 

Samuel ;  Sharpman,  Edward ;  Shawe,  Robert ;  Singer,  John ;  Slaughter.  IW*- 
Smith,  William ;  Smith.  Wentworth;  Stephens,  John ;  Taylor,  John ;  Wade» 

Anthony  ;  Wilkins,  George  ;  Wilson,  Robert;  and  Wilson. .-J- 

[ti  this  long  list,  the  only  name  of  celebrity  is  that  of  Michael  Drayton, 
is  a  circumstance  very  enlraordinary,  and  much  to  be  regretted,  that,  altho  __ 
find,  from  the  manuscripts  of  Dulwich  College,  this  great  poet  had  wrilM  > 
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entire  play,  under  the  title  of  *'  William  Longsword/'  and  had  contributed  towardsl 
the  composition  of  not  less  than  twenty  others,  whilst  we  learn,  at  the  same  time, 
from  Meres,  that  he  was  well  known  as  a  writer  of  tragedy,  not  a  particle  of  his 
Authenticated  poetry,  in  this  province,  should  have  reached  posterity. 

After  this  concise  view  of  the  contemporaries  of  Shakspeare,  whom  we  conceive 
lo  have  in  general  adopted,  either  tacitly  or  avowedly,  and  with  an  approximation 
nearly  proportioned  to  their  talents,  the  style  and  structure  of  his  drama,  we  have 
now  to  bring  forward  the  mighty  leader  of  another  school,  which,  if  not  equally 
excellent  with  that  established  by  Shakspeare,  possesses  the  most  undoubted  origi- 
nality, and,  in  its  peculiar  walk,  a  degree  of  merit  which  neither  in  its  own  day, 
nor  in  |my  subsequent  period,  has  encountered  any  successful  rivalry.  To  this 
description  is  it  necessary  to  add  the  name  of  Ben  Jonson? 

Some  attempts  at  a  more  classical  construction  of  our  drama  had  been  made 
about  the  period  when  Jonson  began  to  write:  Daniel,  for  instance,  had  published 
his  *' Cleopatra,'*  in  1594,  after  the  models  of  antiquity,  and  Alexander,  Earl  of 
Stirling,  printed,  in  1603  and  1604,  his  Monarchic  Tragedies,  in  which  a  regular 
chorus  is  introduced;  but  these  were  abortive  efforts,  unsupported  by  the  requi- 
site abilities  for  dramatic  composition,  and  it  remained  for  Jonson  to  impress  upon 
his  own  age,  and  upon  posterity,  the  conviction  that  an  equally  correct  form  of 
art  might  be  combined  with  some  of  the  striking  excellencies  of  the  Romantic 
school. 

It  is  probable  that  when  Jonson  first  began  to  write  for  the  theatre,  which  we 
find,  from  Mr.  Henslowe*s  memorandums,  was  as  early  as  1563,  and  in  con- 
junction with  Decker,  Marston,  Chettle,  etc.,  he  conformed  himself  to  their  mode 
of  composition;  but  no  sooner  had  he  ventured  on  the  stage  with  a  comedy  exclu- 
sively his  own,  than  he  aspired  to  the  establishment  of  a  Dramatic  Literature  in 
this  province,  which,  while  it  should  adhere  to  the  structure  of  the  classical  mo- 
del, might  exhibit  various  and  extensive  views  of  human  nature,  and  uniformly 
have  for  its  object  the  correction  of  vice  and  folly  through  the  medium  of  unspar- 
ing satire. 

Success,  in  a  very  extraordinary  degree,  accompanied  this  first  adventure  of 
laudable  ambition,  which,  under  the  title  of  Every  Man  in  his  Humour*'  made  its 
appearance,  at  The  Rose  theatre,  in  1596,  and,  with  material  alterations  and  im- 
provements, at  The  Globe,  in  1598.  This  was  followed,  at  various  periods,  and 
almost  to  the  very  close  of  his  life,  by  thirteen  more  pieces  in  the  same  depart- 
ment, of  which  ten  are  comedies,  and  the  remaining  three,  as  their  author  chose 
to  designate  them,  comical  satires. 

That  these  productions,  though  in  the  line  peculiarly  adapted  to  his  genius, 

ahould  be  equally  excellent,  it  would  be  extravagant  to  expect.    The  best,  and, 

~we  may  add,  the  most  incomparable  in  their  kind,  are  the  play  just  mentioned, 

•*  Volpone,  or  The  Fox,"  "Epicaene,  or  The  Silent  Woman,''  and  "The  Alche- 

miat/     As  much  inferior  to  these,  but  yet  possessed  of  considerable  merit,  we 

:mmj  next  enumerate  ''  The  Case  is  Altered,"  ''  The  Devil  is  an  Ass,"  and  ''  The 

JStapleof  News;"  and  lastly,  though  not  devoid  of  interesting  and  well-written 

jMBBges,  ''Bartholomew  Fair,"  ''The  New  Inn,"  "  the  Magnetic  Lady,"  and 

•<  A  Tale  of  a  Tub."    The  comical  satires,  entitled  "Every  Man  out  of  his  Hu- 

•,"  "Cynthia's  Revels,"  and  "The  Poetaster,"  are,  especially  the  last,  com- 

^  in  a  tone  of  indignant  strength  ;  and,  as  their  appellation  might  lead  us  to 

^^mppose,  are  personal  and  severe ;  but  probably  not  more  so  than  the  occasion 

""        irranted. 

The  fair  fame  of  Jonson  which,  both  in  a  moral  and  dramatic  light,  has,  for 

thai^  a  century,  been  overwhelmed  by  a  cloud  of  ignorance  and  prejudice, 

brightens  with  more  than  pristine  lustre,  through  the  liberal  and  generous 

of  some  accomplished  scholars  of  the  present  day ;  and  if  ever  it  be  per- 

litted  to  departed  spirits  to  witness  the  transactions  of  this  sublunary  sphere, 

ith  what  delight  and  gratitude  must  the  spirit  of  the  injured  bard  look  down 
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ij]iun  tliitlalwurs  of  his  Icarnivl  frioiidn,  upon  the  noble  and  djfiinlcreslcd  protrr- 
iion  ota  (jildirUt,  a  Goduin,  and  a  Gillbnll 

Under  such  circunistaiii-cs.  and  willi  sucli  a  triuioviratc  in  his  support,  it  wet* 
needless,  and,  indeed,  it  were  tinjust,  tu  do  more  tliaii  te\»»l  in  tlitii  pUce  Um-ii 
own  fluminary  of  lii.-*  meril  as  a  comic  poet,  to  which  we  will  now  adij.  ottee  f« 
ali,  llowe^cr  unini[torlant  it  mav  be.  the  expression  of  uur  ronticlion  of  Ux.'  p^ 
neral  iiiHtness  ot  llicir  sentiments  with  regard  to  his  writings,  aud  of  tlte  iih»- 
snrrabli^  nature  of  their  defence  with  regard  to  his  moral  charaetitr;  a  Iribvle 
which  we  are,  beyond  measure,  gralilied  in  paying,  as  whil.it  llie\  hair  impar- 
tially broutihl  forward  the  great  talents  of  Jonson,  they  have  ]>aicl  a  full  and  (noL 
acknowk-dgnienllo  Ihc  superior  comprehensiveness  of  the  genius  of  ShaLnprarc; 
and  have,  at  the  same  time,  placed  in  a  striking  point  nt  view  tho  steady  friendfliV 
which  subsisted  hHweon  these  two  luiuinaries  of  the  dramatic  world. 

It  is,  however,  only  with  (he  literary  character  or  Junson  that  wo  are  now  or- 
ciipied  ;  and  on  the  topic  iramodiatcly  before  us.  the  considerilion  of  his  cemut 
powers,  Mr.  Godwin  has  cursorily,  but  very  justly,  remarked,  thai 

■  ■  These,  petlups,  compiwe  hi»  iirongesl  diiui  to  the  sdmlrstion  of  all  [HMtetitT.  Re  cu*- 
etcrf  writer  that  eiet  cvitteil,  in  ilie  arlicle  at  bumonr ;  and  ii  Is  a  sort  uf  Idcntiral  profudllN  •■ 
saj.  ttul  tiumour  ii  tbe  ioul  of  comed|r.  &<roa  tbe  tauslic  «Bveril)  of  bl*  lura  at  mind  MttI  Ha 
In  tliis.  He  Miaed  with  Itae  ulniMI  precitioa  Ibe  *eakne»«>  ot  human  cfaaiMicr,  aad  palaW 
Iben  »itb  a  Initli  (hil  is  iltogelbvr  Irrciltliblc.  Shakipeatr  hu  fonie  charartcn  or  Iimim 
TnarvcUomlj  (elicitoai.  Bui  tbe  illtTer«nce  bclvecn  tliese  Iso  grcal  supporl«T*  of  tbe  Eatfi<^ 
ilrinii,  In  Ihe  point  of  view  me  are  ronsiderlng.  lies  here.  Huntnnr  it  not  StuiktiKarr'*  niinaa, 
Ihe  palace  wherein  he  d«cli» :  there  are  tnanj  of  his  comeilltt,  «h«re  the  banMrem  characMB 
rather  rorm  Ihe  episode  ot the  piece;  poelrj,  the  nunifesulion  utlhat  lovely  nwidiim  ihM«k 
uhlrh  all  eicalion  appeared  lo  hit  eje,  ind  the  quick  mIIIh  ot  rcparle*.  are  Ihc  objecln  »ilk  mitA 
his  comic  muse  more  luuillj  dellghU  benelf.  But  Ren  Jon»on  is  all  humour ;  and  the  (Mtjfe| 
iifbls  muse.  Id  ehartclers  of  IbliiocI,  is  nboll;  inetbausllbie."  ' 

With  a  fuller  elucidation  of  the  subject,  which  laid  mure  dirccUj  bclbrc  Uo, 
Mr.  Giflbrd,  after  commenting  on  the  inulility  of  the  commoo  practiev  of  rtm- 
Iraslini.'  the  two  |io<-is.  and  after  obser\ing  Ihnt  "  Sli3ks)>eare  wants  no  li^hl  biii 
his  own  :  ■  for'  as  he  uever  has  licen  equalled,  and  in  all  human  probability  orirt 
will  be  equalled,  it  seems  an  invidious  employ,  at  best,  to  speculate  minulel;  <* 
the  precise  degree  in  which  others  fell  short  of  him,"  proceeds  lo  slate.  Uial  "th* 
judgment  of  Jonson  was  correct  and  severe,  and  his  knowledge  of  human  natorr 
extensive  and  profound.  He  was  familiar  with  the  various  comhi nations  of  Ik 
humours  and  alTections,  and  with  the  nice  and  evanescent  tints  by  which  the  ex- 
tremes t<f  opposing  qualities  melt  into  one  another,  and  are  lost  to  the  tulcar 
eye:  but  the  art  which  he  possessed  in  perfection,  was  that  of  markiiH;  ■■ 
tho  happiest  manner  thcdilTcrent  shades  of  the  same  quality,  in  djflerenl  hub^ 
so  as  to  discriminate  the  voluptuous  from  the  voluptuous,  the  covetous  fron  1^ 
covetous,  etc. 

"  In  what  llurd  calls  '  picturing,'  he  was  etcellenl.  Dis  characters  arctk- 
lincated  with  a  breadth  aiidvijiour,  as  well  as  a  truth,  that  displays  master  haalt 
his  figures  stand  prominent  on  the  canvas,  bold  and  muscular,  thoi^h  not  rkfMt 
his  altitudes,  though  sometimes  ungraceful,  are  always  just ;  while  hU  sIriH  d 
sArvation  of  proportion  [in  which  he  was  eminently  skilled,)  oefasionally  me 
lowed  the  hard  and  rigid  tone  of  his  colouring,  and  by  the  mere  force- of  symiMtri. 
gave  a  warmth  to  llic  whole,  as  pleasing  as  it  was  unexpected.  Such,  in  a  « 
was  his  success,  that  it  may  be  doubled  whether  he  has  iiecn  siirpasaed,  *>ri 
equalknl,  by  any  of  those  who  have  attempted  to  tread  in  his  Mejks. 

"  In  Ihe  ptols  or  bli  comedicB.  ivhicb  were  couilruclcd  ffoni  bis  own  tnalerUI*.   fer  I*  Aar 
or  undiipuled  praise,     Wiiboui  vlulenre:  wilhuut,  indeed,  BnivittblcdTiMt,  the  variout  tiMS 
ul  tbe  iiorj  arc  m  iiniied  togclbei,  tbsl  Ibei  have  ibt  ^  ....... 

*  Junsoh .  tV 
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ihey  all  contribute  to  the  main  design,  and  support  that  just  harmony  which  alone  constitutes  a 
perfect  fable.  Such,  In  fact,  is  the  rigid  accuracy  of  his  plans,  that  it  requires  a  constant,  and 
almost  painful  attention,  to  trace  out  their  various  bearings  and  dependencies.  Nothing  is  left 
to  chance  :  before  he  sat  down  to  write,  he  had  evidently  arranged  every  circumstance  in  his 
mind ;  preparations  are  made  for  incidents  which  do  not  immediately  occur,  and  hlots  are 
dropped,  which  can  only  be  comprehended  at  the  unravelling  of  the  piece.  The  play  does  not 
end  with  Jonson,  because  the  fifth  act  is  come  to  a  conclusion ;  nor  are  the  most  important  events 
precipitated,  and  the  most  violent  revolutions  of  character  suddenly  eCTected,  because  the  progress 
uf  the  story  has  involved  the  poet  in  dilBculties  from  which  he  cannot  otherwise  eitricate  him- 
self. This  praise,  whatever  be  its  worth,  is  enhanced  by  the  rigid  attention  paid  to  the  unities  ; 
to  say  nothing  of  those  of  place  and  character,  that  of  time  is  so  well  observed  in  most  of  his 
comedies,  that  the  representation  occupies  scarcely  an  hour  more  on  the  stage,  than  the  action 
would  require  in  real  life."  * 

Mr.  Giflbrd  then  goes  on  to  explain,  ^hy  Jonson,  **  with  such  extraordinary 
requisites  for  the  stage,  joined  to  a  strain  of  poetry  always  manly,  frequently  lofty, 
and  sometimes  sublime,"  should  not  have  retained  his  popularity;  accounting  for 
this  result  by  the  assignment  of  three  causes,  of  which  the  first  was,  his  dismiss- 
ing ^*  the  grace  and  urbanity  which  mark  his  lighter  pieces  whenever  he  ap- 
proached the  stage,  putting  on  the  censor  with  the  sock  ;*'  the  second  sprung  from 
the  circumstance,  that  '*  Jonson  was  the  painter  of  humours,  not  of  passions," 
and  aiming  less  to  excite  laughter  in  his  hearers,  '^  than  to  feast  their  understand- 
ing, and  minister  to  their  rational  improvement,"  he  frequently  brought  forward 
unamiable  and  uninteresting  characters,  pests  which  he  wished  to  extirpate  from 
society,  not  only  by  rendering  them  ridiculous,  but  by  exhibiting  them  in  an  odious 
and  disgusting  light;  and  the  third  was,  ''a  want  of  just  discrimination.  He 
seems  to  have  been  deficient,"  observes  Mr.  Gifibrd,  ''  in  that  true  tact  or  feeling 
of  propriety  which  Shakspeare  possessed  in  full  excellence.  He  appears  to  have 
had  an  equal  value  for  all  his  characters,  and  he  labours  upon  the  most  unimpor- 
tant, and  even  disagreeable  of  them,  with  the  same  fond  and  paternal  assiduity 
which  accompanies  his  happiest  elforls."  f  This  laboured  and  indiscriminate 
finishing  may  be  termed,  indeed,  one  of  the  prominent  characteristics  of  Jonson's 
composition ;  and  has,  perhaps,  more  than  any  thing  else,  contributed  to  obscure 
his  reputation. 

The  genius  of  Jonson  seems  to  have  forsaken  him,  when  he  touched  the  tragic 
chords.  Neither  pity  nor  terror  answered  to  his  call,  and  "  Sejanus"  and  "  Cati- 
line" are  valuable,  principally,  for  their  correct,  though  cold  and  hard,  delinea- 
tions of  Roman  character  and  costume.  It  is  remarkable,  that,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  these  tragedies,  Jonson  has  deserted  his  Athenian  masters,  and,  adopting 
the  license  of  the  Romantic  school,  he  has  laid  aside  the  unities  of  time  and  place; 
but  without  acquiring  that  breadth  and  freedom  in  the  execution  of  his  subjects, 
with  which  such  deviations  ought  to  have  been  accompanied. 

The  devotion  of  the  poet  to  this  high  department  of  his  art  was  not  confined, 
however,  to  these  two  Roman  dramas;  he  had  planned  a  tragedy  on  the  Fall  of 
Mortimer,  of  which  only  a  small  fragment  remains ;  and  we  find,  from  the  Dul- 
wich  Manuscripts,  that,  the  year  preceding  the  first  performance  of  Sejanus,  he 
had  actually  been  engaged  in  writing  a  play  on  the  subject  of  Richard  the  Third  : 
— "  Lent;  unto  Benjemy  Johstone,"  says  Henslowe's  memorandum,  "  at  the 
appoyntmentofE.  Alleyn  and  Wm.  Birde'the  22  June,  1602,  in  earnest  of  a  boocke 
called  Richard  Crook-back,  and  for  new  adycions  for  Jeronymo,  the  some  of  xlb." 
The  Richard  of  Jonson,  and  the  Macbeth  of  Milton  I — ^would  that  time  had  spared 
the  one  and  witnessed  the  execution  of  the  other  I  How  delightful,  how  interesting 
might  have  been  the  labour  of  comparison  I 

If  Jonson  failed,  as  he  must  be  allowed  to  have  done,  in  communicating  pathos 
and  interest  to  his  tragic  productions,  he  has  made  us  ample  amends  by  the  unri- 
valled excellence  of  his  numerous  Masques,  a  species  of  dramatic  poetry,  to  which 

•  Gifibrd's  Jonson,  toI.  i.    McmoiM  of  Jonson,  p.  ccxii' — ccxt.  t  Ibid.  p.  ccxvi— crxix. 
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he,  and  he  alone,  put  tlie  seal  of  perfection.  Here  his  imagination,  which,  in  the 
peculiar  line  of  comedy  he  cultivated,  had  but  little  scope  (or  expansion,  and  was, 
in  his  tragedies,  altogether  repressed,  by  an  undeviating  adhesion  to  the  letter  of 
history,  expatiate  as  in  its  native  element.  **  No  sooner,*'  remarks  Mr.  GiSbrd, 
**  has  he  taken  down  his  lyre,  no  sooner  touched  on  his  lighter  pieces,  than  all  is 
changed  as  if  by  magic,  and  he  seems  a  new  person.  His  genius  awakes  at  once, 
his  imagination  becomes  fertile,  ardent,  versatile,  and  excursive;  his  taste  pure 
and  elegant;  and  all  his  faculties  attuned  to  sprightUness  and  pleasure.*'  * 
No  greater  honour,  however,  has  been  paid  to  the  memory  of  Jonson,  than  the 

troof  which  Mr.  Godwin  has  brought  forward  of  his  being  the  favourite  author  of 
[ilton,  *^  the  predecessor  that  he  chiefly  had  in  his  eye,  and  whom  he  seems  prin- 
cipally to  resemble  in  his  style  of  composition.'*  f  Among  the  numerous  passages 
by  which  he  has  substantiated  this  CBict,  none  are  more  conspicuous  than  those  tbat 
breathe  the  spirit  of  the  lyrical  portion  of  the  Masques;  for  *'  Milton,"  as  he  ob-* 
serves,  *'  will  certainly  be  found  to  have  studied  his  compositions  in  this  kind  more 
assiduously  than  those  of  any  of  his  contemporaries. — It  would  be  strange  indeed, 
if  the  poet,  who  in  early  youth  composed  the  Mask  of  Comus,  had  not  diligently 
studied  the  writings  of  Ben  Jonson."  if.  Can  there  be  a  test  of  merit  more  indis- 
putable than  this  ?  for  ''  Comus,"  though  by  no  means  Csiultless  as  a  Masque,  has 
to  boast  of  a  poetry  more  rich  and  imaginative  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other 
composition,  save  The  Tempest  of  Shakspeare. 

"  It  It  not,  bowtver,*'  proceeds  Mr.  Godwin,  **  In  lighter  and  IncideDtal  mattert  only,  that 
MUton  studied  the  great  model  afforded  him  by  Jodsoq  :  we  may  fiod  In  him  much  that  woaM 
almost  tempt  us  to  hold  opinion  with  Pythagoras,  and  to  belleTe  that  the  very  spirit  and  tools 
of  some  men  became  transfused  into  their  poetical  successors.  The  address  of  cor  earlier  poet 
to  the  two  unlverslUes,  prefixed  to  his  roost  consummate  performance,  the  comedy  of  **  The  Fot," 
will  strike  every  reader  familiar  with  the  happiest  passages  of  Mitton's  prose,  with  Its  wonderfU 
resemblance. — They  were  both  of  them  emphaUcally  poets  who  had  sounded  the  depths,  and 
fbrmed  theraselfes  in  the  school,  of  classic  lore. 

"The  difference  between  *tbem'  may  perhaps  best  be  Illustrated  from  the  topic  of  rellgioo. 
They  had  neither  of  them  one  spark  of  libertine  and  lalitudinarian  unbelief.  But  Jonson  wii 
not,  like  Milton,  penetrated  with  his  religion.  It  is  to  him  a  tort  of  servitude — it  Is  not  tbc 
principle  that  actuates,  but  the  check  that  controls  him.  Bat  in  Milton,  It  is  the  element  ii 
which  he  breathes,  a  part  of  hit  nature.  He  acts,  '  as  ever  in  his  Great  Task-master's  eye :' 
and  this  is  not  his  misfortune ;  but  he  rejoices  in  his  condition,  that  he  has  so  great,  so  wbe, 
and  so  sublime  a  Being,  to  whom  to  render  his  audit."  * 

The  labours  of  Jonson  closed  with  a  species  of  dramatic  poetry  in  which  he  had 
made  no  previous  attempt,  and  we  have  only  to  regret  that  it  was  left  in  an  un- 

*  Oifford'c  Jonson.  vol.  i.  Mcmoira,  p.  ccxzx.  After  the  passage  which  we  have  inserted  in  (the  tot. 
follow  these  admirable  obserrations  : — 

**  Such  were  the  Masques  of  Jonson.  in  which,  as  Mr.  Malone  says,  '  the  wretched  taste  of  those  tiwi 
found  amusement.'  That  James  and  his  court  deli((hted  in  them  cannot  be  doubted,  and  we  have  ooItIb 
open  the  Memoirs  of  Winwood  and  others  to  discorer  with  what  interest  thej  were  followed  by  the  noboQ 
or  both  sexes.  Can  we  wonder  at  this  ?  There  were  few  entertainments  of  a  public  kind  at  which  tkf 
could  appear^  and  none  in  which  the^  could  particinate.  Here  all  was  worthy  of  their  hours  of  rHnTS**** 
Mytholoffues  of  classic  purity,  in  which,  as  Hurd  obserres,  the  soundest  moral  lessons  came  reooanses^ 
by  the  charm  of  numbers,  were  set  forth  with  all  the  splendour  of  royalty,  while  Jones  and  Lanier,  tsi 
l^awes  and  Ferrabosoo,  lavished  all  the  grace  and  elegaince  of  their  respecUve  arts  on  the  embellishBesCo' 
the  entertainment 

**  But  in  what  was  '  the  taste  of  the  times  wretched  ?'  In  poetry,  painting,  architecture,  they  have  vt 
since  been  equalled ;  in  theology,  and  moral  philosophy,  they  are  not  even  now  aurpaned ;  and  it  ^ 
becomes  us,  who  live  in  an  age  which  can  scarcely  produce  a  Bartholomew  Fair  farce,  to  arraign  the  tait^ 
of  a  period  which  possessed  a  cluster  of  writers,  of  whom  the  meanest  would  now  be  esteemed  a  prodift 
And  why  is  it  assumed  that  the  followers  of  the  court  of  James  were  deficient  in  what  Mr.  Malone  is  pkaw 
to  call  taste  ?    To  nay  nothing  of  the  men  (who  were  trained  to  a  high  sense  of  decorum  wind  inteUceoal 


and  external  grace  as  those  who,  in  our  days^  have  succeeded  to  their  names  and  honours."— MeaoifCi 
p.  ccxxx. 

+  Gifford's  Jonson,  vol.  i.  p.  ccxcvii.  |  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  ccciii — cccv. 

J  fifW.  vol.  i  p.  cscvii. 
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finished  state;  for  had  the  **  Sad  Shepherd"  been  completed  in  the  style  of  excel-* 
lence  in  which  it  was  commenced,  it  would  have  been  superior  not  only  to  the 
*'  Faithful  Shepherdess*'  of  Fletcher,  but  perhaps  to  any  thing  which  he  himself 
had  written. 
When  Jonson,  in  his  noble  and  generous  eulogium  on  Shakspeare,  tells  us,  that 

**  He  was  not  of  an  age,  bat  for  aU  time," 

be  seized  a  characteristic  of  which  the  reverse,  in  some  degree,  applies  to  himself; 
for  had  he  paid  less  attention  to  the  minuiicB  of  his  own  age,  and  dedicated  himself 
more  to  universal  habits  and  feelings,  his  popularity  would  have  nearly  equalled 
that  of  the  poet  whom  he  loved  and  praised.  Yet  his  fame  rests  on  a  broad  and. 
durable  foundation,  and  we  point,  with  pride  and  triumph,  to  that  matchlesa 
constellation  of  dramatic  merit,  where  burn,  with  inextinguishable  glory,  th» 
mighty  names  of  Shakspjbaw,  Jonson»  Flbtcur,  Massingbr. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

The  Biography  of  Shakapeare  continued  to  the  Cloee  of  hit  Residenoe  in  London^ 

Various  particulars  relative  to  the  personal  history  of  Shakspeare,  in  addition 
to  those  which  terminated  his  biography  in  the  country,  having  been  detailed  in 
the  chapters  that  record  his  commencement  as  an  actor,  *  the  composition  of 
his  poems,  f  and  his  first  eflbrts  as  a  dramatic  writer,  %  we  have  now  to  collect 
the  few  circumstances  of  his  life  which  time  has  spared  to  us,  during  the  most 
active  season  of  its  duration,  resuming  our  narrative  at  a  period  when  the  capital 
was  under  considerable  alarm  from  the  prevalence  of  the  plague,  and  from  the 
Dumerous  conspiracies  which  were  entered  into  against  the  life  of  the  Queen. 
Shakspeare  had  been  exposed,  during  the  year  of  his  birth,  to  great  risk  from  the 
plague  at  Stratford,  and  its  recurrence  in  ld9S  seems  to  have  made  so  deep  aa 
impression  upon  him,  that  he  has  alluded  to  it  in  more  than  one  of  his  plays ;. 
particularly  in  his  Romeo  and  Juliet  written  in  this  very  year,  where  he  mentions 
the  practice  of  sealing  up  the  doors  of  houses,  in  which,  *'  the  infectious  pestilence 
did  reign."  §  It  is  probable  that  the  eflect  on  his  mind  might  have  been  rendered 
more  powerful,  by  the  recollected  narrative  of  those  who  bad  tended  his  infancy^ 
and  who,  no  doubt,  had  often  told  him  of  the  danger  which  threatened  the  dawn 
c^  his  existence. 

We  have  found  that,  on  his  arrival  in  London,  his  first  employment  was  that 
of  an  actor,  a  profession  which,  we  certainly  know,  he  continued  to  exercise  for, 
at  least,  seventeen  years.  That  he  was  by  no  means  partial,  however,  to  this 
€N;cupation,  nay,  that  he  bitterly  regretted  the  necessity  which  compelled  him  ta 
have  recourse  to  it,  as  a  mode  of  procuring  subsistence,  may  be  fairly  deduced 
from  the  language  of  his  ninety-first  sonnet:—- 

**  O  for  my  sake  do  yon  with  fortune  ehide, 
The  goilty  goddeaa  of  my  harmful  deeds,**  &e. 

It  appears  strongly  indeed,  from  the  best  of  all  evidence,  that  of  his  own  words,, 
that  his  early  progress  in  life  wa&  thwarted  by  many  obstacles,  and  accompanied 
by  severe  struggles,  by  poverty,  contumely,  and  neglect.  This  he  has  emphati- 
cally told  us,  not  only  m  one,  but  in  several  places,  and  in  terms  so  expressive  as 


*  Vide  Part  II.  Chap.  I.  t  Part  U.  Chap.  9&  5. 

$  Act  t.  K.  9.    Sec  alio  The  Two  GentleowB  of  Vtrona,  act  ii..  tc.  L 


%  Part  II  Chap.  %. 
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to  make  us  sympathize  acutely  with  his  sorrows.  Yet  we  perceive  him  bearing 
up  under  his  difficulties  with  a  noble  and  independent  spirit,  and  coDtrasting  Uw 
world's  oppression  with  the  solace  of  private  friendship.  Thus,  in  that  betutiful 
sonnet,  the  twenty-ninth,  which  has  been  noticed  in  another  place,  the  transilkm 
from  despair  to  hope  is  finely  painted: — 

^  When  in  dUgract  with  fortmrn*  and  mtn^a  «yff«, 
1  all  alone  beweep  my  out-cast  state,"  &lc. 

and  again,  in  sonnet  the  thirty-seventh,—^ 

^  As  a  decrepit  flither  takes  delight 
To  see  bis  active  child  do  deeds  of  yooth,"  &c. 

That,  by  the  salutary  though  severe  lessons  of  adversity,  he  had  learnt  to  con^ 
quer  his  misfortunes,  and  to  despise  the  shafts  of  vulgar  scandal,  will  be  evident 
from  the  two  subsequent  passages : 

^  Then  hate  me  when  thou  wilt ;  if  eTer,  now ; 
Now  whiU  ik€  world  is  bent  my  tleeds  to  cross, 
Join  with  the  spite  of  fortune,  make  me  bow. 
And  do  not  drop  in  for  an  after-loss : 
Ab  !  do  not,  when  my  heart  hath  scap'd  this  sorrow, 
Come  in  the  rearward  of  a  conquer' d  woe. ^^  Sonnet  90. 


w 


Your  lore  and  pity  doth  the  impression  fill 

Which  vulgar  scandal  stamped  upon  mff  brow ; 

For  what  care  I  who  calls  me  well  or  iU, 

So  you  o*er-green  my  bad,  my  good  allow  ?— 

In  so  profound  abysm  1  throw  all  care 

Of  other's  voices,  that  my  adders  sense 

To  critic  and  to  flatterer  stopped  are.**  Sonnet  1 12. 

These  complaints  and  consolations  were,  no  doubt,  written  during  the  first  ten 
years  of  his  residence  in  London,  while  his  reputation,  as  a  poet,  was  yet  assail- 
able, and  while  the  patronage  of  Lord  Southampton  was  his  only  shield  against 
the  jealousy  and  traduction  of  illiberal  com|)elitors,  whether  off  or  on  the  stage. 
But  the  fame  arising  from  his  poems,  and  from  the  dramas  of  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
and  King  Richard  the  Third,  had,  in  1596,  most  assuredly  secured  him  froman> 
apprehensions  of  permanent  injury ;  more  especially  as,  soon  after  this  period, 
the  encouragement  and  support  of  William,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  Philip,  Earl 
of  Montgomery,  who,  as  the  players  tell  us,  in  their  dedication  of  the  first  folio, 
'*  had  prosecuted  our  poet's  plays,  and  their  author  living,  with  so  much  favour," 
were  added  to  the  protecting  influence  of  Southampton. 

It  was  in  this  year,  namely  1596,  that  Shakspeare's  feelings  as  a  father  wen* 
put  to  a  severe  trial,  by  the  loss  of  his  only  son  Hamnet,  who  died  in  the  month  of 
August,  at  the  age  of  twelve — a  deprivation  which,  however  sustained  with  forti- 
tude, must  have  been  long  deplored. 

He  was  now  residing,  it  would  appear  from  evidence  referred  toby  Mr.  Malooe/ 
near  the  Bcar-Garden  in  South wark,  and  in  the  following  year  (1597)  purchased 
of  William  Underbill,  Esquire,  one  of  the  best  houses  in  his  native  town  of  Strat- 
ford,  which,   having   repaired   and  improved,   he  denominated   New   Place. | 

•  Sec  hisi  "  luquirjr,''  j).  215. 

t  Of  tiiiii  maiiHiou,  which  Dugdale  informs  us  was  ori^pnally  built  by  Sir  Hugh  Clopton  in  the  tiae  d 
Heury  the  Seventh,  and  was  theu  ^'  a  fair-hou8e,  built  of  brick  and  timber,''  and  contiaued  in  Um  CkMHw 
family  uutil  1563,  when  it  was  purchased  by  William  Bott,  and  resold  in  1570  to  William  Uoderliaif  Eiq-* 
Mr.lWheler  has  given  us  the  following  account,  subsequent  to  the  decease  of  our  poet: — ^Od  Shakspean'* 
deutli,  it  came  to  his  daughter  Mrs.  Hall,  for  her  life ;  and  then  to  her  onlv  child  Bliaabeth*  afU^funb 
littdy  Barnard  ;  after  whose  death  New  Place  was  scild,  in  1675,  to  Sir  Edward  Walker,  Kni.  Gaiirr, 
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Whether  this  was  the  purchase  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  so  materially 
assisted  by  Lord  Southampton,  cannot  positively  be  affirmed ;  but  as  he  had  not 
long  emerged  from  his  difficulties,  it  is  highly  probable  that  on  this,  as  well  as  on 
subsequent  occasions,  he  was  indebted  to  the  bounty  of  his  patron.* 

To  the  year  1508  has  been  commonly  assigned  the  commencement  of  the  in- 
timacy between  our  author  and  Ben  Jonson.  This  epoch  rests  upon  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Rowe,  who  informs  us,  that 

"  Shakspcare^s  tcquiDtance  with  Ben  Jonson  began  wiUi  a  remarkable  piece  of  bumanity  and 
good-nalare.  Mr.  Jonson,  wbo  was  at  that  time  altogether  unknown  to  the  world,  had  offered 
one  of  his  plays  to  the  players  to  have  It  acted ;  and  the  persons  into  whose  hands  It  was  put,  after 
having  turned  it  carelessly  and  superciliously  over,  was  just  upon  the  point  of  returning  it  to  him 
with  an  ill-natured  answer,  that  it  would  be  of  no  service  to  their  company,  when  Shakspearo 
luckily  cast  his  eye  upon  it,  and  found  something  so  well  in  it,  as  to  engage  him  first  to  read  it 
through,  and  afterwards  to  recommend  Mr.  Jonson  and  his  writings  to  the  public.'' 

That  this  kind  office  was  in  perfect  unison  with  the  general  character  of  Shak- 
speare,  will  readily  be  admitted,  yet  there  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  the 
whole  account  is  without  foundation ;  for,  as  we  have  related,  in  the  last  chapter, 
**  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,''  which  is  supposed  by  all  the  editors  and  commen- 
tators to  be  the  play  alluded  to  by  Rowe,  was  iirst  performed  at  the  Rose  theatre ; 
and 

''That  Jonson  was  'altogether  unknown  to  the  world,'  "  remarks  Mr.  QUTord,  'Ms  a  palpable 
untruth.  At  this  period,"  (1508)  he  continues,  ''Jonson  was  as  well  known  as  Shakspeare,  and 
perhaps  better.  He  was  poor  indeed,  and  very  poor,  and  a  mere  retainer  of  the  theatres  ;  but  he 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  Henslowe  and  Alleyn,  and  with  all  the  performers  at  their  houses. 
He  was  familiar  with  Drayton  and  Chapman,  and  Rowley,  and  Middleton,  and  Fletcher ;  he  had 
been  writing  for  three  years,  in  conjunction  with  Marston,  and  Decker,  and  Chettle,  and  Porter, 
and  Bird,  and  with  most  of  the  poets  of  the  day  :  he  was  celebrated  by  Meres  as  one  of  the  principal 
writers  of  tragedy ;  and  he  had  long  been  rising  in  reputation  as  a  scholar  and  a  poet  among  the 
most  distinguished  characters  of  the  age.  At  this  moment  he  was  employed  on  "  Every  Man  out 
of  his  Humour,  "  which  was  acted  in  1590,  and,  in  the  elegant  dedication  of  that  comedy  to  (he 
*•  Gentlemen  of  the  Inns  of  Court,'  he  says,  '  When  I  wrote  this  poem,  1  had  friendship  with 
divers  in  your  Societies,  who,  as  they  were  great  names  in  learniug,  so  were  they  no  less  examples 
of  living.     Of  them  and  then,  that  I  say  no  more,  it  was  not  despised.' — And  yet,  Jonson  was, 


tained  Macklin.  Garrlck.  and  Dr.  Delany,  under  Shakspeare's  mulberry  tree.  By  Sir  Hugh^d  aon-iu-luw 
and  executor,  Henry  Talbot,  Esq.  brother  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  Talbot,  it  was  sold  to  the  Rev.  Fraucin 
Gaatrell,  jicar  of  Frodsham  in  Cheshire ;  who,  if  we  may  judi^e  by  his  actions,  felt  no  sort  of  pride  or 
pleasure  in  this  charming  retirement,  no  consciousness  of  nis  being  possessed  of  the  sacred  ground  which 
the  muses  bad  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  their  &vourite  poet.  The  celebrated  mulberry-tree  planted 
by  Shak^ieare's  hand  became  first  an  object  of  his  dislike,  because  it  subjected  him  to  answer  the  frequent 
iioportunities  of  travellers,  whose  zeal  might  prompt  them  to  visit  it,  and  to  hope  that  they  might  meet 
inspiration  under  its  shade.  In  an  evil  hour,  the  sacrilegious  priest  ordered  the  tree,  then  remarkably 
large,  and  at  its  fiill  growth,  to  be  cut  down;  which  was  no  sooner  done,  than  it  was  cleft  to  pieces  fur 
fiffr-wood  :^  this  took  place  in  1756,  to  the  great  repet  and  vexation,  not  only  of  the  inhabitants,  but  of 
every  admirer  of  our  bard.  The  greater  part  of  it  was,  however,  soon  alter  purchased  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Sharp,  watclHnaker,  of  Stratford ;  who,  well  acquainted  with  the  value  set  upon  it  by  the  world,  turned  it 
much  to  his  advantage,  by  converting  every  fragment  into  smafl  boxes,  goblets,  tootb-pick  cases,  tobacco- 
stoppers,  and  numerous  other  articles,  ^or  did  New  Place  long  escape  the  destructive  band  of  Mr. 
Oastrell ;  who,  being  compelled  to  pay  the  monthly  assessments  towards  the  nuuDtenance  of  the  poor 
(oome  of  which  he  expected  to  avoid,  because  he  resided  part  of  the  year  at  Lichfield,  though  his  servants 
continued  in  the  house  at  Stratford  during  his  absence),  in  the  heat  of  nis  anger  declared,  thai  housdshould 
never  be  assessed  aicain ;  and  to  give  his  imprecation  due  effect,  and  wishing,  as  it  seems,  to  be  "  clamncd 
to  everlasting  fame,"  the  demolition  of  New  Place  soon  followed ;  for,  in  1759,  i^he  rased  the  building  to 
ground,  disposed  of  the  materials,  and  left  Stratford  amidst  the  rage  and  curses  of  its  inhabitants.  Thus 
was  the  town  deprived  of  one  of  its  principal  ornaments,  and  most  valued  relics,  by  a  man,  who,  had  he 
been  possessed  of  a  true  sense,  ana  a  veneration  for  the  memory  of  our  bard,  would  have  rather  preserved 
whatever  Dartioular!^  concerned  their  great  and  immortal  own»,  than  ignorant! v  have  trodden  the  ground 
whieb  hail  been  cultivated  by  the  greatest  genius  in  the  world,  without  feeling  those  cmotionB  which 
natnraily  arise  in  the  breast  of  the  generous  enthusiast. 

'^The  site  of  New  Place  was  afterwards  added  to  the  adjk>inin|{  garden,  by  its  illiberal  proprietor ;  uoder 
whose  Will,  made  on  the  2d  of  October,  1768,  it  came  to  his  widow,  Mrs.  Jane  Gastrell ;  who,  in  1775, 
sold  it  to  William  Hunt,  Esa.  late  of  this  town  ;  from  whose  family  it  was  purchased  by  Messrs.  Batterabec 
aod  Morris,  bankers,  of  Stratrord." — Wheeler's  History  of  Stratford,  p.l35 ;  and  Guide  to  Stratford,  n.45 ,47. 

*  It  is  more  probable  that  he  was  assisted  on  various  occasions  by  His  Lordship,  than  that  ttie  large 
sum,  mcntirmea  by  tradition,  was  bestowed  at  once,  and  at  a  period,  too,  when  it  was  less  required. 


/ 
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al  Ikto  ttroe,  '  aUogelher  oDknovo  to  the  world  I*  and  ofbred  a  virgin  conedf  (vlilA  had  already 
heen  three  years  oo  the  stage)  to  a  player  io  the  hamMe  liope  thai  it  night  be  accepted."  * 

The  presumption  is,  that  our  poet  and  Jonson  were  acquainted  anterior  to 
I6989  probably  as  early  as  1595,  and  that  the  dramatic  reputation  of  Ben  was  the 
chief  motive  which  induced  the  company  at  the  Black  Friars  to  procure  the  alte- 
rations in,  and  to  secure  the  property  of,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour.  Such  even 
is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Malone  himself,  when  he  has  once  forgotten  the  prepos*- 
terous  charge  of  ingratitude,  on  the  part  of  Jonson,  for  this  imaginary  introduction 
to  the  stage  by  Shakspeare;  for  in  a  note,  on  an  entry  of  Mr.  Henslowe*8,  which 
runs  thus :  —  ''  11  of  Maye  1597,  at  the  comedy  of  umers  (humours)  11,"  that 
is,  acted  eleven  times  since  November,  1596,  he  observes, —  '*  Perhaps  Ben  Jon- 
son's  Every  Man  in  his  Humour."  It  will  appear  hereafter,  that  he  had  money 
dealings  with  Mr.  Henslowe,  the  manager  of  this  theatre,  and  that  he  wrote  for 
him.  The  play  might  have  been  afterwards  purchased  from  this  company  by  the 
Lord  Chamberlain's  Servants  (that  is,  by  Shakspeare,  Burbage,  Heminge,  etc.] 
by  whom  it  was  acted  in  1598;  an  inconsistency  which  has  been  keenly  and  justly 
animadverted  upon  by  Mr.  Gifford.f 

Two  domestic  circumstances  mark  the  next  year  of  our  author's  life ;  for,  in 
1599,  his  father  obtained  from  the  Heralds*  Office  a  confirmation  of  his  Coat  of 
Arms,  and  his  sister  Joan  married  Mr.  William  Hart,  a  hatter  in  Stratford,  o^- 
currences  which,  in  the  great  dearth  of  events  unfortunately  incident  to  our  soIh 
ject,  are  of  some  importance. 

If  an  inference,  however,  made  by  Sir  John  Sinclair,  could  be  considered  as  le- 
gitimately drawn,  this  year  might  be  esteemed  one  of  the  most  important  in  Um 
poet's  life;  for,  in  the  twentieth  volume  of  his  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland, 
when  speaking  of  the  local  traditions  respecting  Macbeth's  castle  at  Dunsinnaa,iie 
infers,  from  their  coincidence  with  the  drama,  that  Shakspeare,  **  in  his  capacity 
of  actor,  travelled  to  Scotland  in  1599,  and  collected  on  the  spot  materials  for  flue 
exercise  of  his  imagination." 

"Eyery  aUempt,"  remarks  Mr.  Sloddart,  who  has  introdaced  this  anecdote  into  his  iDteresliog 
Tour,  "to  illustrate  the  slightest  circumstance  concerning  such  a  mind,  deserves  oar  gratitude; 
but  in  this  instance,  conjecture  seems  to  have  gone  its  full  length,  if  not  to  have  overstepped  (be 
modesty  of  nature.  The  probability  or  Shaltspeare's  ever  hating  been  in  Scotland,  is  very  remote. 
It  should  seem,  by  his  unirormly  accenting  the  name  or  this  spot  Dunsln&ne,  that  he  could  net 
possibly  have  taken  it  Trom  the  mouths  of  the  country-people,  who  as  uniformly  accent  it  Dqh- 
•innan.  Every  one  knows,  with  what  ease  local  tradition  is  so  modifled,  as  to  suit  public  history ; 
and  it  Is  probable,  that  what  Sir  John  heard  in  1772,  was  a  superstructure  raised  upon  the  drama 
itself.  Amid  the  blaze  of  Shakspeare*s  genius,  small  praise  is  lost ;  but  it  is,  perhaps,  more 
honourable  to  his  intelleclual  energies  lo  suppose,  that  so  much  minute  information  was  collected 
from  books,  or  from  conversation,  than  from  an  actual  acquaintance  with  the  place."  f 

Though  we  by  no  means  contend  for  the  validity  of  the  inference,  yet  we  most 
observe,  that  one  of  the  principal  objections  of  Mr.  Stoddart  is  unfounded;  for 
Shakspeare  certainly  was  familiar  with  both  modes  of  pronunciation,  and  bii 
given  us  a  specimen  of  the  popular  accent  in  the  following  well-known  passage: " 

^  Macbeth  shall  never  vanquished  be,  until 
Great  Birnam  wood  to  high  Dunsinane  hill 
Shall  come  against  him.^ 

Neither  do  we  think,  that  his  genius  would  have  suffered  any  deterioratioD,  nor 

his  drama  any  loss  of  interest,  had  he  actually  painted  from  local  observatioo.^ 

If  we  be  correct  in  attributing  Much  Ado  about  Nothing  to  the  year  1599,  it  is 

.  *  Oifibrd's  Jonaoo,  toI.  i.  Memoirs,  p.  zliii.  xliv.  zl v.— Shakspeare,  whose  name  stands  at  the  heU^ 
the  principal  performers  in  Er ery  Man  m  his  Humour,  is  supposed  to  have  acted  the  part  of  Knowefl. 

2  Giflford's  Jonson,  vol.  i.  p.  cclxxiz. 

t  Hemarks  on  Local  Scenery  and  Manners  in  Scotland,  Svo.  vol.  ii  p.  197, 198. 

$  It  M  a  remarkable  circumstance,  however,  that  James  is  said,  during  this  very  year  (1599),  to  bin 
0OlJCJt«d  Queen  Ehzabeth  to  send  a  company  of  English  comedians  to  Edmburgh. 
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here  that  some  notice  should  be  taken  of  an  anecdote  recorded  by  Aubrey,  who, 
meaning  to  allude  to  the  character  of  Dogberry  in  this  play,  though  by  mistake 
he  refers  to  the  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  says,  that ''  the  humour  of  the  con- 
stable he  (Shakspeare)  happened  to  take  at  Grendon,  in  Bucks,  which  is  the  roade 
from  London  to  Stratford,  and  there  was  living  that  constable  about  1642,  when 
I  first  came  to  Oxon.  Mr.  Jos.  Howe  is  of  that  parish,  and  knew  him.  Beoi  Jon- 
son  and  he  did  gather  humours  of  men  dayly,  wherever  they  came.*'* 

That  Shakspeare  was  accustomed  to  visit  Stratford  annually,  has  been  already 
noticed  ;f  and  we  learn  from  Antony  Wood,  that  in  performing  these  journeys, 
he  used  to  bait  at  the  Crown-Inn,  in  Oxford,  which  was  then  kept  by  John  Da- 
venant,  the  fiither  of  the  poet.  Antony  represents  Mrs.  Davenant  as  both  beauti- 
ful and  accomplished,  and  her  husband  as  a  lover  of  plays,  and  a  great  admirer  of 
Shakspeare.  The  frequent  visits  of  the  bard,  and  the  charms  of  his  landlady,  ap- 
pear to  have  given  birth  to  some  scandalous  surmises;  for  Oldys,  repeating  Wood's 
story,  adds,  on  the  authority  of  Betterton  and  Pope,  that  '*  their  son,  young  Will. 
Davenant  (afterwards  Sir  William),  was  then  a  little  school-boy  in  the  town,  of 
about  seven  or  eight  years  old,  and  so  fond  also  of  Shakspeare,  that  whenever  he 
heard  oi  his  arrival,  he  would  fly  from  school  to  see  him.  One  day,  an  old  towns- 
man observing  the  boy  running  homeward  almost  out  of  breath,  asked  him  whither 
be  was  posting  in  that  heat  and  hurry.  He  answered,  to  see  his  god-father 
Shakspeare.  There's  a  good  boy,  said  the  other,  but  have  a  care  that  you  don't 
take  God's  name  in  vain,"  It  has  also  been  said,  that  Sir  William  had  the 
weakness  to  feel  gratified  by  the  publicity  of  the  supposition. 

It  is  very  probable  that,  in  1600,  Shakspeare  might  so  time  his  annual  visit  to 
Stratford,  as  to  be  present  at  the  christening  of  his  nephew,  William  Hart,  his 
sister's  eldest  ,son ;  who,  according  to  the  Register,  was  baptized  on  the  28th  of 
the  August  of  this  year,  and  who,  together  with  his  two  brothers,  Thomas  and 
Michael,  is  remembered  in  the  poet's  will,  by  a  legacy  of  five  pounds. 

The  subsequent  year  exhibits  our  bard  in  great  favour  at  court.  The  Queen  had 
been  delighted  with  the  Two  Parts  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  honoured  their  au- 
thor with  a  command  to  bring  forward  FalstafTin  another  play.  Tradition  says 
this  was  executed  in  a  fortnight,  and  afibrded  Her  Majesty  the  most  entire  satis- 
faction. The  approbation  and  encouragement,  indeed,  of  the  two  sovereigns  under 
whose  reigns  he  flourished,  was  a  subject  of  contemporarv  notoriety;  for  Jonson, 
jn  his  celebrated  eulogy,  thus  apostrophises  his  departed  friend :  — 

**  Sweet  swan  of  Aron,  what  a  sight  it  were, 
To  see  thee  in  our  waters  yet  appear : 
And  make  those  flights  upon  the  banks  of  Thames, 
Tk^it  so  did  tait  Eiizaf  and  our  James/* 

That  Elizabeth  **  gave  him  many  gracious  marks  of  her  favour,"  has  been  men- 
.tioned  by  Rowe  as  a  matter  of  no  doubt;  and  he  elsewhere  observes,  that  '*  what 
srace  soever  the  Queen  conferred  upon  him,  it  was  not  to  her  only  he  owed  the 
^rtune  which  the  reputation  of  his  wit  made;"  an  observation  which  ushers  in 
the  acknowledgment  of  Southampton's  well-known  generosity. 

The  pleasure  arising  from  this  tide  of  success  must  have  been,  in  no  slight  de- 
gree, damped  by  the  sorrow  which  a  son  so  truly  great  and  good,  must  have  felt  on 
the  loss  of  his  father.  This  worthy  man,  of  whom,  in  the  opening  of  our  work, 
some  account  will  be  found,  expired  on  the  8th  of  September,  1601,  leaving  a 
name  immortalised  by  the  celebrity  of  his  oflspring. 

In  1602,  no  other  trace  of  our  author  is  discoverable,  independent  of  bis  literary 
exertions,  than  that,  on  the  1st  day  of  May,  he  purchased,  in  the  town  and  parish 
of  Stratford,  one  hundred  and  seven  acres  of  land,  for  the  sum  of  320/.,  which 
lands  appear  to  have  been  indissolubly  connected  with  his  former  purchase  of  New 

*  BodlfioB  Letters,  fol.  iu.  p.  807.  t  Vide  Part  II.  Chapter  1. 


I'l&oc,  and  to  liave  dttscfiulod  i^illi  il,  until  Die  eitinctiofi  of  Ibe  latter  liy  lit. 
(ixNtreli.  * 

The  year  folloviog,  however,  brought  an  accession  of  <lii;nily  and  ptrvrr;  l<t 
nn  sooner  had  Jamfs  gotten  possession  or  the  English  throne,  than  he  ^dM  a 
License  to  the  Comf>any  at  the  Globe,  which  bears  dale  the  1 91h  of  May,  ICM, 
and  being  entitled  "Pro  Laurentio  Fletcher  et  WillieliDo  Sbakcaitnare  et  alik.' 
Kl\e§  us  reason  to  conclude,  that  the  persona  thus  distinguished  were,  if  ml  jaial 
tnaodgers,  at  least  leaders  in  the  concern,  -f- 

It  was  about  this  |>eriod  also  that  Shakspeare  may,  upon  good  ground*,  be  m^ 
po»'H)  to  have  taken  his  farewell  of  the  stage  as  an  artor;  relinquiahiBg  thif  fn- 
fessioD,  of  which  he  appears  not  to  have  been  very  fond,  for  tlie  purpose  el  mm 
closely  supertn lending  the  general  concerns  ot  the  theatre,  of  which  hiJ  Wtttw 
continued  (o  be  the  chief  sup)K>rt.  One  strong  motive  for  this  deduction  hasarin 
from  the  circumstance,  that  his  name,  as  a  [wrformcr,  is  no  where  \ii(ihk<hn«« 
the  era  of  Jonson's  Si^janus,  in  which  play,  first  acted  in  1603,  it  is  found  in  lfe> 
list  of  the  principal  couietlians;  while  in  The  Fox,  published 'inly  (wo  vear«  dbr- 
wards,  (lertorined  at  the  same  theatre,  and  by  the  same  company,  he  U  not  ■» 
lioiied,  though  the  list  of  plajers  is,  as  usual,  insertH.  That  tbo  tern  IcUm. 
which  continued  to  lie  mutually  used  by  Shakspeare  and  the  comedians  af& 
Globe,  cannot  indicalc  a  contrary  conclusion,  is  evident  from  the  lan;uap>  «f  to 
poet  himself,  who,  in  hi«  will,  tJimigh  written  three  years  after  all  connertino,* 
his  part,  with  the  theatre  had  been  given  up,  stitl  9j>eaks  of  Ileminge,  Burt^ 
and  Condcll  as  his  fellows. 

To  nearly  the  same  e{H>ch  we  may  attribute  the  friendly  association  of  SU^- 
s]ii>are  and  Jonson  in  the  celebrated  club  at  the  Mermaid,  a  form  of  society  to  wlick, 
from  its  ease  and  inde|H^ndeni'y,  Englishmen  have  always  been  peculiarly  ptrtiit 
Tlie  institution  in  ({iiestion  originated  with  Sir  Walter  Italeich,  and.  as  Mr.  GiM 
lias  well  observed,  speaking  of  Jonson's  resort  to  it  about  the  year  1603,  "tM- 
binod  more  talent  and  i;;en!ii9,  perhaps,  than  erer  met  together  before  or  aiticei- 
hcre,"  he  adds,  "for  many  years,  he  (Jonson)  regularly  repaired  with  Shakj^iew. 
Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Selden,  Cotton,  Carew.  Martin,  Donne,  and   many  •ititm. 
whose  names,  even  at  this  distant  period,  call  up  a  min^h^  feeling  of  rvTeme 
and  respect.     Here,  in  the  full  How  and  confidence  of  friendship,  the  li*cl; 
intoreshng  'wit-combats'  took  place  btttween  $haks|)earc  and  our  author: 
hither,  in  probable  allusion  to  them,  Beaumont  fondly  lets  his  thoughts  w< 
in  his  letter  to  Jonson,  from  the  country: — 


Done  aiiheMsnniuD! 

.So  nimble,  uid  «o  full  orsublle  (lame, 

Aa  if  tbat  every  one  (hiniwhom  tiitj  came. 

Had  meiDl  to  pnt  his  whole  wil  ia  a  jert,"  Stc-  X 

For  the  expression  "wil-combats,"  in  this  interesting  passage,  wc  muslTA 
to  Fuller,  who,  deseribtiig  the  character  of  the  bard  of  .\von,  says :  "  Many  we 
(ho  wit-combats  between  Sltaks)ieare  and  Beo  Jonson.  I  behold  them  fAr 
Spanish  great  galleon,  and  an  En<:lish  man  of  war.  Master  Jonson,  like  the  («- 
mer,  was  built  far  higher  in  learning,  solid  but  slow  in  his  performances;  SW- 
speare,  like  the  latter,  lesser  in  bulk,  but  lighter  in  sailin);,  could  turn  with  4 
tides,  lack  about,  and  take  advantage  of  all  winds  bj'  the  quickness  of  his  wil » 
invention."  § 

With  what  delight  should  we  hare  hung  over  any  well  authenticated  instaarT! 
of  these  "  wit-combats  I"  but,  unfortunately,  nothing,  upon  which  wv  can  dep«* 
has  descended  to  us.  How  much  is  it  to  be  regretted  that  Fuller,  who,  no  dw* 
from  the  manner  in  which  be  has  mentioned  the  subject,  had  man;  of  these  &<* 


■  Wbel. 
t  S«iL, 


eler'8  Guide  [ij  Stnufiifd  upon  Aron,  p.  18. 

Ihii  LicEOK  giiMi  ■!  IcD^  Id  our  HiiUin  of  Iha  Sugc.  Part  II.  Chutcr  ] 
ofds  JuDwn,  '»!.  i.    MiTiioif.  p  li*.  U'l  4  Worflliei   (bfio  cdi 
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sallies  fresh  in  Iiis  recollection,  has  not  been  more  communicative  1  What  tradi- 
tioDy  however,  or  rather,  perhaps,  what  fabrication,  has  left  us,  of  this  kind,  will 
be  found  in  the  notes.  * 

It  would  appear  that  Shakspeare  was  now  rapidly  accumulating  property ;  he 
had  purchased,  we  have  seen.  New  Place  in  1597,  a  hundred  and  seven  acres  of 
land  in  1602,  and  in  1605  he  became  the  purchaser  of  the  lease  of  the  moiety  of 
the  great  and  small  tithes  of  Stratford,  for  the  sum  of  440/.,  a  pretty  strong  proof 
of  the  success  which  had  accompanied  the  exercise  of  his  talents,  both  as  an  actor 
and  a  poet,  and  a  complete  one  of  his  having  overcome  the  difficulties  which,  for 
some  years  after  his  arrival  in  London,  had  so  oppressively  encumbered  his 
eflbrts. 

We  may  add,  that  he  was  gratified  this  year  by  the  alTectionate  remembrance 
of  his  former  associate  Augustine  Phillips,  who,  in  his  Will,  proved  on  the  13th  of 
May,  1605,  gives  and  bequeaths  to  his  ^'Feliowe  Willm  Shakespeare  a  thirty 
shillings  piece  in  gould." 

It  was  the  fashion  at  this  period  among  the  poets,  to  compliment  a  monarch, 
who  was  peculiarly  open  to  flattery,  especially  on  the  subject  of  his  genealogy,  and 
on  the  union  of  the  three  kingdoms  in  his  own  person;  a  species  of  panegyric  in 
which  our  author  had  been  preceded  by  Daniel,  Drayton,  and  Ben  Jonson,  and 

*  Were  the  repartees,  howeTer,  of  which  time  has  deprived  us,  no  better  than  those  that  we  have  now 
to  communicate,  ;it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  two  haras  have  no  great  reason  to  complain  of  the  loss. 
**  Shakspeare,''  relates  Capell,  **  was  god-finther  to  one  of  Ben  Jonson's  children,  and  after  the  christening, 
being  in  deep  study,  Jonson  came  to  cheer  him  up ;  and  asked  him  why  he  was  so  melancholy  ?  No  faith, 
Ben,  says  he,  not  I ;  but  1  have  been  considering  a  great  while  what  should  be  the  fittest  gift  for  me  to 
bestow  upon  my  god-child,  and  I  have  resolved  at  last.  I  prithee  what,  says  he?  lYaith,  Ben,  ill  c*cu 
give  her  a  doien  good  Latin  (Uitten)  spoons,  and  thou  shalt  iran$laie  them.''— Notes  on  Shakspeare, 
vol.  i.  p.  94. 

The  second  of  these  morceetux  is,  if  possible,  still  worse  than  the  preceding :  ''Mr.  Ben  Jonson  and  Mr. 
William  Shakspeare  being  merrie  at  a  tavern,  Mr.  Jonson  begins  this  for  his  epitaph, 

**  Here  lies  Ben  Jonson 
Who  was  once  one — 

he  gives  it  to  Mr.  Shakspeare  to  make  up,  who  presently  write, 

**  That,  while  he  livM  was  a  slow  thing, 
And  now,  being  dead,  is  no-thing." 

^  This  stuff.  '^  adds  Mr.  Gifibrd,  ^  is  copied  from  the  Ashmole  MS.  38. ''— Gifford*s  Ben  Jonson,  vol.  i. 
Memoirs,  p.  Ixxx.  note. 

The  next  may  be  said  to  be  rather  of  a  **  better  leer." 

^  Verses  by  Ben  Jonson  and  Shakspeare,  occasioned  by  the  motto  to  the  Globe  Theatre — Totut  mundus 
agit  kittrionem. 

JONSOIC. 

**  If,  but  tiaoe  itctort,  all  the  world  disphiys. 
Where  shall  we  find  epeetaiort  of  their  plays  ?  " 

Shakspbare. 

**  Little,  or  much,  of  what  we  see,  we  do ; 
We  are  all  both  actors  and  spsciators  too." 

''Poetical  Characteristics,  8vo.  MS.  vol.  i.  some  time  in  the  Harleian  Library;  which  volume  was 
returned  to  its  owner." — 

"That  Shakspeare  and  Ben  Jonson  were  intimate,"  observes  Dr.  Berkenhout, "  appears  from  the  follow- 
ing letter,  written  by  G.  Peel,  a  dramatic  poet,  to  his  friend  Marie : — 

*  Friend  Marie, 

'  I  never  longed  for  thy  company  more  than  last  night ;  we  vrere  all  verv  merrye  at  the  Globe,  when  Ned 
AUeyndid  not  scruple  to  affvrme  pleasantely  to  thy  friend  Will,  that  he  bad  stolen  his  speeche  about  the 
qualityes  of  an  actor's  exceUencye,  in  Hamlet  hys  tragedye,  from  conversations  manyfold  which  bad  passed 
between  them,  and  opinyons  given  by  Alleyn  touchinge  the  subiect.  Shakspeare  did  not  take  this  talke  in 
good  sorte ;  but  Jonson  put  an  end  to  the  strife,  witty  lie  remarking.  This  amure  needeth  no  oontentione ; 
you  stole  it  from  Ned,  no  doubt;  do  not  marvel:  have  you  not  seen  him  acttymesout  of  number  f 

*G.  Pbkl.' 

"  Whence  I  copied  this  letter,  I  do  not  recollect ;  but  I  remember  that  at  the  time  of  transcribing  it,  I 
had  no  doubt  of  its  authenticity." — Biographia  Litcraria,  p.  399, 400.  4to.  1777. 

1  believe  the  first  appearance  of  this  fetter  was  in  the  Annual  Register  for  1770,  whence  it  was  copied 
into  the  Biographia  britannica,  and  in  both  these  works  it  commences  in  the  following  manner:  "1  must 
desyre  that  my  syster  bvr  watche,  and  the  cookerie  book  you  promysed,  may  be  sente  bye  the  man  r~I  never 
longed,  &c."  Of  the  four,  this  is  the  only  anecdote  worth  preserving ;  but  1  apprehend  it  to  be  a  mere 
forgery. 
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even  by  such  grave  characters  as  Dugdale  and  Wake. "    It  was  Aatnril,  tfaefdortf^ 

for  Shakspeare,  who  had  been  under  some  obligation  to  James,  to  express  his  sense 
of  it  in  a  similar  way,  and  he  has  accordingly,  through  the  medium  of  bis  Macbeth, 
which  we  conceive  to  have  been  perform^  in  1606,  representedJames  as  descend- 
ed from  Banquo,  a  character  which,  for  this  purpose,  he  has  drawn,  contrary  to 
his  historical  authorities,  noble  and  blameless.  James,  as  Dr.  Farmer  thinks,  was 
so  delighted  with  the  line  which  painted  him  as  carrying  **  twofold  balls  and 
treble  sceptres,"  that  it  was  on  this  occasion  he  was  induced  to  acknowledge  the 
compliment  by  a  letter  to  the  bard  from  bis  own  hand;  an  anecdote  which  seems 
entitled  to  full  credit,  as  it  originated,  Oldys  tells  us,  with  SheiBeld,  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  who  had  it  immediately  from  Sir  William  D'Avenant,  in  whose  hands 
the  letter  long  remained. 

This  year  has  been  also  rendered  memorable  in  the  biograph  v  of  our  poet  by 
the  publication  of  a  drama  called  '^The  Return  from  Parnassus, '  which  had  been 
acted  by  the  students  of  St.  John's  Collie,  Cambridge,  as  early  as  1602.    To  a 

Cssage  in  this  very  curious  production  is  to  be  ascribed  all  the  idle  tales  which 
ve  been  circulated  with  so  much  industry  and  avidity  relative  to  a  supposed 
quarrel  between  our  author  and  Ben  Jonson,  in  doing  which,  though  the  prin- 
cipal object  has  been  to  substantiate  a  charge  of  envy  and  malignancy  against  the 
latter,  the  mode  in  which  the  attempt  is  executed  has  been  such  as  would,  were 
the  premises  true,  reflect  no  credit  on  the  former.  But  the  whole  is  a  tissue  of 
the  most  groundless  and  indefensible  scandal,  and  we  stand  aghast  at  the  motives 
which  could  induce  such  persevering  hostility  against  the  very  man  who,  more 
than  all  others,  had  been  the  steady  and  professed  eulogist  of  the  poet  whom 
these  commentators  sally  forth  to  protect. 

The  passage,  however,  as  equally  applicable  and  important  to  both  these  greil 
men,  it  will  be  necessary  to  transcribe.  Burbage  and  Kempe,  Shakspeare's  bl* 
low-comedians,  are  introduced  conversing  about  the  histrionic  powers  of  the  stu- 
dents of  Cambridge,  the  latter  ridiculing  and  the  former  defending  their  attempts, 
by  observing,  **that  a  little  teaching  will  mend  their  faults;  and  it  may  be,  W 
sides,  they  will  bo  able  to  pen  a  part;*'  to  which  Kempe,  who  seems  here  an  ob- 
ject of  irony,  replies,  — 

"  Few  of  the  university  pen  plays  well ;  they  smell  too  mach  of  that  writer  Ovid,  and  Uitt  wrilff 
Metamorphosis,  and  talk  loo  much  of  Proserpina  and  Jupiter.  Why  here's  our  fellow  Sbakspeiffe 
put  them  (the  University  pucts)  all  down,  ay,  and  Ben  Jonson  too.  O  that  Ben  Jobub  b  a 
pestilent  fellow ;  he  brought  up  Horace,  giving  the  poets  a  pill,  but  our  fellow  Slukspeare  hai 
given  him  a  purge  that  made  him  bewray  his  credit. *'t 

"  When  an  object  is  placed  too  near  to  the  eye,"  observes  Mr.  Gilchrist,  commenUng  on  this 
quotation,  '*  the  vision  is  strained  and  impaired,  and  the  object  obscured  or  distorted  :  if  the 
commentators  had  viewed  this  passage  *  as  others  use,'  they  would  have  found  in  the  nonwroos 
dramas  published  anterior  to  the  above  passage,  the  instruments  by  which  he  put  Ren  do¥m ;  and, 
in  their  various  eicellence,  the  means  by  which  he  threw  the  claims  of  his  competitor  Into  the 
shade.  The  passage  has  no  reference  to  personal  animosity  ;  it  was  a  just  tetUmony  to  the 
superior  merit  of  '  the  poet  of  nature,'  over  the  writings  of  more  *  learned  candidates  for  flMne ;' 
and  the  well-meriled  compliment  is  very  appropriately  put  into  the  mouth  of  Will  Kempe,  one  of 
Shakspeare's  fellows.'*  \ 

It  is  remarkable,  that  with  the  exception  of  Rowe,  who,  however,  soon  re- 
tracted the  accusation,  none  of  the  editors  of,  and  commentators  on,  Shakspeare 
had,  previous  to  Steevcns,  attempted  to  prove  Jonson  the  libeller  of  his  friend.  I 
It  remained  therefore  for  his  commentators  of  the  last  half  century  to  undertake 
the  noble  task  of  heaping  a  thousand  groundless  calumnies  on  the  defenceless  head 
of  Shakspeare*s  dearest  friend,  on  him  whom  he  most  admired,  and  by  whom  be 
was  best  beloved !    The  iteration  of  these  charges,  under  every  form  and  shape, 

»  '*  Wake,  in  his  "  Rex  Platonicus,  sive  de  potentiia,  principb  Jacobi  re^ii  ad  Acad.    Oxoo.  adTentt, 
anno  1606,"  speaking  of  the  prophecy  of  the  Weird  Sisters,  says,  ^  Vatidoii  veritatem  remm  evcntiu  earn- 
probavit ;  llanquonts  enim  e  btirpe  ptitentiwimus  Jacobus  oriuudus.** 
t  Ancient  Britiiib  Dr«iniA,  >oI.  i.  p.  64.    Act  iv.  sc.  S.  |  Oilchriit's  Eiamination,  p.  15, 16. 
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Qnd  connected  wilh  a  commentary  rendered  popular  by  the  text  to  which  it  was 
appended,  had  totally  poisoned  the  public  mind,  when  Mr.  Gilchrist,  and,  still 
more  amply,  Mr.  Gifibrd,  by  hunting  these  gentlemen  through  all  their  windings 
and  doublings,*  through  all  the  channels  to  which  they  had  recourse  for  defama- 
tion, have  produced  a  refutation  of  their  charges,  and  a  detection  of  their  practices, 
more  complete,  perhaps,  than  any  other  instance  of  the  kind  on  literary  record.* 

Truly  delightful  must  it  be  to  every  lover  of  Shakspeare  and  of  human  nature, 
to  find  that  the  affectionate  confidence  of  our  bard  was  not  thrown  away,  was 
not  placed  on  a  man  worthless  and  insensible  of  the  gift,  but  was  returned  by 
honest  Ben,  however  occasionally  rough  in  his  manner  and  temper,  with  an  at- 
tachment amounting  to  enthusiasm,  with  a  steadiness  which  neither  years  nor 
infirmities  could  shake,  f 

On  the  last  day  of  the  year  1607,  our  poet  buried  at  the  church  of  St.  Saviour's 
Southwark,  his  brother  Edmond,  who,  with  singular  precision,  is  entered  in  the 
register  of  that  parish  as  ''Edmond  Shakspeare,  a  player,"  so  that,  as  Mr.  Chal- 
mers has  observed,  ''  there  were  two  Shakspeares  on  the  stage  during  the  same 
period." 

He  had  likewise  married,  on  the  fifth  of  June  of  this  year,  his  favourite  daughter 
Susanna,  to  Dr.  John  Hall,  a  physician  of  considerable  skill  and  reputation  in 
his  profession,  which  he  exercised  at  Stratford,  residing  during  his  father-in-law's 
life-time  in  the  old  town,  but,  on  his  death,  removing  to  New  Place,  which,  with 
the  chief  part  of  his  property,  had  been  left  by  the  poet  to  Mrs.  Hall.  Susanna 
was,  on  her  nuptials  with  Dr.  Hall,  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  but  that  her  father  was  present  at  the  celebration  of  an  event  so  ma- 
terially affecting  the  happiness  of  his  child.  -^ 

It  is  highly  probable,  that,  independent  of  his  regular  annual  visit,  family- 

*  One  of  thete  refutatioot,  as  inclading  a  complete  detection  of  the  fallacious  grounds  on  which  a  well- 
known  anecdote  relatiYe  to  Shakspeare  and  Jooson  has  been  founded,  it  will  be  useful  as  well  as  enter- 
taining to  transcribe. 

^  **  Hales  of  Eaton,"  dbserres  Mr.  Oifibrd,  **  was  reported  to  have  said  (though  the  matter  was  not  much 
in  Hales  of  Eaton's  way). '  that  there  was  no  subject  of  which  any  person  ever  writ,  but  he  would  produce 
it  much  better  done  by  Shakspeare,' p.  16. — Shakspeare,  toI.  i.  edit  1593.  This  is  told  by  Dryden,  1667. 
The  next  version  is  by  Tate,  1680.  *  Our  learned  Hales  was  wont  to  assert,  that  smce  the  time  of  Orpheus 
no  common  place  has  been  touched  upon,  where  Shakspeare  has  not  performed  as  well.'  Next  comes 
the  illustrious  Gildon  (of  Dunciad  memory),  and  he  models  the  story  thus,  from  Dryden,  as  he  says,  with 
a  sairo  for  the  accuracy  of  bis  reooHeetion  1  '  Mr.  Hales  of  Eaton  aflkmed,  that  he  would  shew  all  the 
poets  of  antiquity  outdone  by  Shakspeare. — ^The  enemiet  of  Shakspeare  would  bv  no  means  yield  to  this ; 
■o  that  it  came  to  a  trial  of  skill.  The  place  agreed  on  for  the  dispute  was  Mr.  Hales's  chamber  at  Eton. 
A  great  many  hookw  wert  seni  down  by  the  enemies  of  this  poet,  and  on  the  appointed  day  my  lord 
Psikland,  sir  John  Suckling,  and  ail  tht  pertotu  qfquaiUy  that  had  wit  and  leaminjs,  met  there,  and  upon 
a  thorough  disquisition  of  the  point,  the  judges  chosen  out  of  this  assembly  unanunousljf  gave  the  pre- 
ference to  Shakspeare,  and  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets  were  adjudged  to  vail  at  least  theu"  glory  in  that  to 
the  English  poet!*    P.  17. 

**  The  story  now  reached  Rowe ;  and  as  it  was  discovered  about  this  time,  that  the  praise  of  Shakspeare 
was  worth  nothing  unless  ooupled  with  the  abuse  of  Jonson,  it  puts  on  this  form.  ^  Mr.  Hales,|  who  bad 
sate  still  some  time,  hearing  Ben  reproach  Shakspeare  with  the  vrant  of  learning,  and  ignorance  of  the 
ancients,  told  him,  at  last^  &c.  Thus  it  stood  in  the  first  edition:  but  Mr.  Rowe  was  an  honest  man,  and 
having  found  occasion  to  change  his  mind  before  the  appearance  of  the  second  edition,  he  struck  the  pa»- 
aage  out,  and  inserted  in  its  stead, — *  sir  John  Suckling,  who  was  a  professed  admirer  of  Shakspeare,  had 
UMertaken,  with  some  warmth,  his  defence  against  Ben  Jonson,  when  Mr.  Hales,'  8cc.  &c.— • 

^Thns  we  have  the  Fable  of  the  Three  Black  Crows !  and  thus  a  simple  observation  of  Mr.  Hales 
twhacb  in  all  probability  he  never  made),  is  dramatised,  at  length,  into  a  scene  of  obloquy  against  our 
author!  A  tissue  of  mere  dotage  scarcely  deserves  unravelling;  but  it  may  be  just  observed ,  that  when 
Jonson  was  seizeil  with  his  last  ilbess  (siter  which  he  certainTv  never  went  *  to  Mr.  Hales's  chamber,  at 
Eton,'  or  elsewhere),  the  two  grave  judffcs.  Suckling  and  Falkland,  who  sat  on  the  merits  of  all  the  Greek 
and  Roman  poets,  and  decided  with  such  convincing  effect,  were,  the  first  in  the  twelfth,  'and  the  second 
in  the  fiflteenth  vear  of  their  ages!— But  the  chief  mistake  lies  with  Dryden,  whose  memory  was  always 
■ubservient  to  the  passions  of  the  day ;  the  words  wtiich  he  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  Mr.  Hales  being,  in  fact, 
the  property  of  Jonson.  Long  before  Suckling  and  Falkland  were  out  of  leading-strings,  he  had  told  the  world, 
that  Shakspeare  surpassed  not  only  all  lUs  contemporary  poets,  but  even  those  of  Greece  and  Rome : — 
and  if  Mr.  Hales  used  these  words,  without  giving  the  credit  of  them  to  Jonson,  he  was,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  a  bold  plasiarist.''— Vol.  i.  p.  cclzii. 

'^  **  It  is  my  fixed  persuasion, "  says  Mr.  Gifford  (not  lightly  adopted,  but  deduced  from  a  wide  exami- 
nation of  the  subject),  tiiat  they  (Jonson  and  Shakspeare)  were  fnenos  and  associates  till  the  latter  finally 
retired— that  no  feua,  no  jealousy  ever  dbturbed  their  connection — ^that  Shakspeare  was  pleased  wilh 
Jooson,  and  that  Jonson  loved  and  admired  Shakspeare.'^ — Vol.  i.  p.  ccli. 

t  Vide  Whiler's  Guide,  p.  27. 
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.ijiniT-  ft  JJW— '^^  ''^^^  Shakspeare  from  London  to  the  purer  atmosphere  of 
i*''^fh''  <^*W4:  ^^•'iB  the  year  succeeding  the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  two 
"'*  ^if  flft<i«*Bi^  ^"^  place,  of  which  one  required  his  personal  attendance.  On 
l*^^^',.  i)ijinij  lom«  his  granddaughter  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Dr.  Hall, 
IrtT*  fiH^fi^*  ^^*  ^  t*^  ^^th  ^'  t^  October  following,  he  stood  godfather  for 
^^^9^im  MMlwr,  the  son  of  Henry  Walker  of  Stratford,  remembering  the  child 
;,y.|fi.^tf«  wiib  twenty  sliillings  in  gold,  under  the  title  of  his  '^godson  William 

\im  ^«Mr  1609  is  sufficiently  commemorated  by  the  general  opinion,  that,  at 
tiw  |mmiI»  Shakspeare  planted  the  Mulberry  Tree,  whose  premature  fate  has 
racimkd  in  a  preceding  note. 


•That  Stekspeare  planted  thU  tree/'  "obtenret  Mr.  Malooe,  *'is  at  well  aoUientieated u 
.iB|  tlMag  oCUiat  nature  can  be.  The  ReY.  Mr.  DaTenport  InfomMme,  that  Mr.  Hugh  Taytor 
rifci  fsihrr  nf  his  clerk),  who  is  now  eighty-6ve  years  old  and  an  aklennan  of  Warwick,  where  be 
.lipraaaal  resides,  says,  he  tlTed,  when  a  boy,  at  the  next  hooae  to  New  Place;  that  his  bmily 
haA  iahaMted  the  house  for  almost  three  hundred  years;  that  It  was  transmitted  from  fkther  lo 
MMi  during  the  last  and  the  present  century  ;  that  this  tree  (of  the  fruit  of  which  he  had  ofleo  catni 
IB  his  younger  days,  some  of  its  branches  hanging  over  his  father's  garden),  was  planted  by  Shak- 
sfMcare ;  and  that  till  this  was  planted,  there  was  no  mulberry-tree  In  that  netghlNrarhood.  Mr. 
Taylor  adds,  that  he  was  frequently,  when  a  boy,  at  New  Place,  and  that  this  traditloo  was  pre- 
served in  the  Cloplon  family,  as  well  as  in  his  own.*' 

That  it  was  planted  in  the  year  above-mentioned,  seems  established  by  the  fact«, 
that,  previous  to  the  epoch  in  question,  mulberry-trees,  though  not' absolutely 
unknown  in  this  country,  were  extremely  scarce;  and  that,  in  1609,  King  Jame$, 
with  a  view  to  the  encouragement  of  the  silk  manubctore,  imported  many 
hundred  thousand  of  these  trees  from  France,  dispersing  them  all  over  England, 
accompanied  by  circular  letters,  written  to  induce  the  inhabitants  to  cultivate  so 
useful,  and  at  the  same  time  so  ornamental,  a  production  of  the  vegetable  world. 

It  may  safely  be  inferred,  therefore,  that  our  poet,  on  his  visit  this  year  to 
StratfonI,  had,  in  deference  to  the  recommendation  of  his  sovereign,  as  well  as 
from  his  own  taste  and  inclination,  embellished  his  garden  with  this  elegant  tree. 

With  the  exception  of  a  Writ,  issued  out  of  the  Stratford  Court  of  Record,  in 
June,  1010,  for  a  small  debt  due  to  our  author,  scarcely  a  vestige  of  his  eiListencts 
apart  from  his  works,  can  be  found  for  the  ne\t  three  years.  This  ^Tit,  and 
another  issued  the  preceding  year  for  a  similar  purpose,  have  the  subjoined  signa- 
ture of  GnH^nc,  bein^  that  of  Thomas  Greene,  Esq.,  a  cousin  of  the  poet*s;  who. 
though  resident  in  Stratford,  and  clerk  to  its  corporation,  had  at  the  same  timo 
cliaml)ers  in  the  Middle  Temple,  and  was  a  barrister  in  Chancery.  He  is  entitled 
to  this  notice,  as  being  not  only  the  relation,  but  the  intimate  friend  of  Shakspcare. 

We  now  approach  the  last  year  of  Sliakspeare's  abode  in  London,  which,  there 
is  every  reason  to  sup|>ose,  continued  to  be  in  that  part  of  it  where  we  found  him 
in  159G;  where  he  assuredly  was,  according  to  Malone,  in  1608,  and  where  lie 
no  doubt  remained,  until,  as  a  resident,  he  quitted  the  capital  for  ever.  *  Before 
he  took  this  step,  however,  he  became  the  purchaser  of  a  tenement  in  Blackfriars. 
for  which,  according  to  a  deed  still  extant,  he  agreed  to  give  one  Henry  Walker 
the  sum  of  140/.,  of  which  he  paid  80/.  down,  and  mortgaged  the  premises  for 
the  remainder.  The  property  acquired  by  this  transaction,  which  took  place  on 
the  loth  of  March,  1613,  is  in  his  will  bequeathed  to  his  daughter  Susanna,  and 
being  there  descril)ed  as  ''that  messuage  or  tenement,  with  the  appurtenances, 
wherein  John  Robinson  dwelieth,  situate,  lying,  and  being,  in  the  Blackfriars  in 
London,  near  the  Wardrobe,**  was  probably  let  to  this  tenant  soon  after  tbi> 
purchase. 

Among  the  arrangements  which  such  a  change  of  situation  would  almost  ncce>- 
sarily  require,  it  is  reasonable  to  imagine,  that  his  property  in  the  Globe  theatn 

*  Malune's  Inquiry,  p.  81C. 
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would  not  be  forgotten;  but  as  this  is  neither  mentioned  in  his  will,  nor  he  him- 
self once  noticed  in  the  transactions  of  the  theatre  for  1613,  we  are  entitled  to 
infer,  that  he  disposed  of  his  interest  in  the  concern  previous  to  his  leaving  London. 

That  this  event  took  place  before  the  close  of  1613,  in  all  probability  during  the 
summer  of  the  year,  not  only  this  circumstance  relative  to  the  theatre,  and  the 
general  tradition,  that  a  few  years  anterior  to  his  death,  he  had  left  the  metropolis 
for  ^^ease,  retirement,  and  the  conversation  of  his  friends*'  at  Stratford,  but  two 
other  circumstances  of  importance,  will  lead  us  to  conclude.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  it  has  been  calculated  that,  at  this  period,  his  income  from  real  and  personal 
property  was  such,  as  to  enable  him  to  live  handsomely  in  the  country,  independent 
of  any  profit  from  the  stage;*  and  secondly,  we  have  found  sufficient  data  for 
believing,  that  his  literary  career  was  terminated  by  the  production  of  The  Twelfth 
Night,  and  that  this  play  was  written  in  1613. 

These  considerations,  when  united,  impress  us  with  a  perfect  conviction,  that 
when  Shakspeare  bade  adieu  to  London,  he  left  it  predetermined  to  devote  the 
residue  of  his  days  exclusively  to  the  cultivation  of  social  and  domestic  happiness 
in  the  shades  of  retirement. 

*  Gildon  says  that  Shakfipeare  left  behind  him  an  estate  of  300/.  per  annum,  equal  to  at  least  1000/.  per 
ann.  at  this  day  ;  but  Mr.  Malone  doubts  **  whether  all  his  property,  real  and  personal,  amounted  to  much 
more  than  200/.  per  ann.  which  yet  was  a  considerable  fortune  in  those  days.  ^  If,  ^  he  adds,  ^  we  rate  the 
New  Place  with  the  appurtenances,  and  our  poet's  other  houses  in  Stratford,  at  60/.  a  year,  and  bis  house, 
&c.  in  the  Blackfriars,  (for  which  he  paid  140/.)  at  20/.  a  year,  we  have  a  rent-roll  of  150/.  per  ann.  Of 
his  personal  property  it  is  not  now  possihle  to  form  any  accurate  estimate ;  but  if  we  rate  it  at  oOO/.,  money 
then  bearing  an  mterest  of  10/.  per  cent.   Shakspeare's  total  income  was  200/.  per  ann.** 
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SHAKSPEARE  IN  RETIREMENT. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Anecdotef  relatire  to  Shaktpeare  duriDg  hii  Rettrement  at  Stratford. 

YbS)  high  in  reputation  as  a  poet,  favoured  by  the  great  and  accomplished,  and 
beloved  by  all  who  knew  him,  Shakspeare,  after  a  long  residence  in  the  capital*  to 
the  rational  pleasures  of  which  he  had  contributed  more  than  any  other  individual 
of  his  age,  at  length  sought  for  leisure  and  repose  on  the  banks  of  his  native 
stream :  perhaps  wisely  considering,  that,  as  he  had  acquired  a  competency  ade- 
quate to  the  gratiGcations  of  a  well-regulated  mind,  life  had  other  duties  to 
perform,  to  the  discharge  of  which,  while  health  and  vigour  should  remain,  he 
was  now  called  upon  to  dedicate  a  larger  portion  of  his  time. 

The  Genius  of  dramatic  poetry  may  sigh  over  a  determination  thus  early 
taken !  but  who  shall  blame  what,  from  our  knowledge  of  the  man,  we  may 
justiy  conceive  to  have  been  his  predominating  motive,  the  hope  that  in  the  bosoin 
of  rural  peace,  aloof  from  the  dissipations  and  seductions  of  the  stage,  he  might 
the  better  prepare  for  that  event  which  awaits  us  all,  and  which  talents,  such  as 
his  were,  can  only,  from  the  magnitude  of  the  trust,  render  more  awfully  re- 
sponsible. 

That  he  was  grcaUy  honoured  and  respected  at  Stratford  we  are  induced  to 
credit,  not  only  from  tradition,  but  from  the  tone  and  disposition  of  heart  and 
intellect  which  his  works  everywhere  evince ;  and  accordingly,  Rowe  has  told  ui, 
that  'Miis  pleasurable  wit  and  good-nature  engaged  him  in  the  acquaintance,  and 
entitled  him  to  the  friendship  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood.*' 

lie  had  scarcely,  however,  settled  in  the  place,  when  his  property,  and 
that  of  all  his  neighbours,  was  threatened  with  utter  extinction;  for,  on  the  9th 
of  July,  1614,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  town,  which  according  to  a  brief  sliortly 
afterwards  granted  for  its  relief,  **  within  the  space  of  lesse  than  two  hourescon- 
sumed  and  burnt  fifty  and  fowre  DwelUng  Howses,  many  of  them  being  very  fairt 
Houses,  besides  Barnes,  Stables,  and  other  Howses  of  Office,  together  with  great 
Store  of  Corne,  Hay,  Straw,  Wood  and  Timber  therein,  amounting  to  the  value 
of  Eight  Thowsand  Pounds  and  upwards :  the  force  of  which  tier  was  so  great  (tbf 
Wind  sitting  full  upon  the  Townc]  that  it  dispersed  into  so  many  places  thereof, 
whereby  the  whole  Towne  was  in  very  great  danger  to  have  been  utterly  con- 
sumed.'' *    Shakspeare's  house  fortunately  escaped. 

On  the  loth  of  July,  1614,  our  author  was  deprived  of  his  neighbour  and  ac- 
quaintance, Mr.  John  Combe,  a  character  whose  celebrity  is  altogether  founded  ob 
the  epitaph  which  Shakspeare  is  said  to  have  written  upon  him.  The  story,  how- 
ever, as  related  by  Rowe,  is  injurious  to  the  memory  of  its  supposed  author,  by 
representing  him  as  wantonly  inflicting  pain  at  the  moment  when  his  friendship 
and  forbearance  were  most  required.  *'  In  a  pleasant  conversation  amongst  their 
common  friends,"  relates  Rowe,  **Mr.  Combe  told  Shakspeare,  in  a  laughinf 

•  VVhclcr'^f  History  and  Antlquitici  of  Stratforil,  p   15. 
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manner,  that  he  fancied  he  intended  to  write  his  epitaph,  if  he  happened  to  out- 
live him  ;  and  since  he  could  not  know  what  might  be  said  of  him  when  he  was 
dead,  he  desired  it  might  be  done  immediately ;  upon  which  Shakspeare  gave  him 
tliese  four  verses : — 

'  Ten  in  the  hundred  lies  here  engraved  ; 
Tis  a  hundred  to  ten  his  soul  is  not  sat^d : 
If  anjr  man  ask,  who  lies  in  this  tomb  ? 
Oh!  iio!  quoth  the  Devil,  His  my  John-a-Gombe.' 

But  the  sharpness  of  the  satire  is  said  to  have  stung  the  man  so  severely,  that  he 
never  forgave  it." 

That  Shakspeare,  the  gentle  and  unoffending  Shakspeare,  as  he  is  always  re- 
presented, should  have  violated  the  hour  of  confidential  gaiety  by  this  sarcastic  and 
condemnatory  sally,  is  of  itself  sufficiently  improbable;  but  we  are  happily  released 
from  weighing  the  inconsistencies  accompanying  such  an  anecdote,  by  the  discovery 
of  a  prior  and  more  authentic  statement,  which  completely  exonerates  the  bard, 
as  it  proves  that  the  epitaph  in  question  was  written  after  the  death  of  its  object : 
**One  time*as  he  (Shakspeare)  was  at  the  taverne  at  Stratford,"  narrates  Aubrey, 
*'Mr.  Combes,  an  old  usurer,  was  to  be  buried;  he  makes  then  this  extem- 
porary epitaph  upon  him  : — 

'  Ten  in  the  hundred  the  devill  allowes. 
But  Combes  will  have  twelve,  he  swears  and  he  vowes  ; 
If  any  one  aske,  who  lies  in  this  tomb, 
Hoh !  quoth  the  devill,  'tis  my  Johii-a-Gombe.'*  * 

Mr.  Combe,  who,  it  appears,  was  buried  two  days  after  his  disease,f  was  by  no 
means  a  popular  character,  having  amassed  considerable  wealth,  through  the 
medium  of  usury,  a  term  then  oniformly  applied  to  the  practice  of  all  who  took 
any  interest  or  usance  for  money.  The  custom,  though  now  honourable  and 
familiar,  was  then  deemed  so  odious,  and  even  criminal,  that  to  be  a  money- 
lender, on  such  a  plan,  was  considered  as  an  indelible  reproach. 

That  Shakspeare,  therefore,  though  intimate  with  the  family,  should,  after  the 
death  of  Mr.  Combe,  have  uttered  this  impromptu  (which  the  reader  will  observe 
18  in  Aubrey,  without  the  condemnatory  clause)  as  a  censure  on  his  well-known 
rapacity,  may,  without  any  charge  of  undue  severity  on  his  part,  or  even  any 
breach  of  his  customary  suavity  of  temper,  readily  be  granted. 

It  is  certain  that  he  continued  on  good  terms  with  the  relatives  of  the  deceased, 
as  in  his  Will  he  bequeaths  to{Mr.  Thomas  Combe,  the  nephew  of  the  usurer,  his 
sword,  as  a  token  of  remembrance. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  epitaph  which  Shakspeare  is  said  to  have  written ;  two 
others  have  been  ascribed  to  him,  one  of  which,  as  being  given  on  the  authority  of 
Sir  William  Dugdale,  '*  a  testimony,"  observes  Mr.  Malone,  **  sufficient  to  ascer- 
tain its  authenticity,"  and  possessing  besides  strong  internal  marks  of  being  ge- 
nuine, requires  admission  into  our  text. 

It  is  written  in  commemoration  of  Sir  Thomas  Stanley,  Knight,  who  died  some 
time  after  the  year  1600,  and  is  thus  described  by  Sir  William : — 

'*  On  the  north  side  or  the  cbancell  (or  Tongue  church,  in  the  county  of  Salop)  stands  a  very 
ilalely  tombe,  supported  with  Corinthian  columnes.  It  hath  two  figures  of  men  in  armour, 
ibereon  lying,  the  one  below  the  arches  and  columnes,  and  the  other  above  them,  and  this  epitaph 

L  opoo  it : — 

'*  *  Thomas  Stanley,  Knight,  second  son  of  Edward  Earle  or  Derby,  Lord  Stanley  and  Strange, 

Lj  descended  from  the  famielie  of  the  Stanleys,  married  Margaret  Vernon  of  Nelher-Hadden,  in  the 

^county  of  Derby,  Knight,  by  whom  be  had  issue  two  sons,  Henry  and  Edward.  Henry  died  nn 
infant;  Edward  survived,  to  whom  those  lordships  descended  ;  and  married  the  lady  Lucie  Percie, 
second  daughter  of  the  Earle  of  Northumberland  :  by  her  be  had  issue  seaven  daughters.     She 

^and  her  foure  daughters,  Arabella,  Marie,  Alice,  and  Priscilla,  are  interred  under  a  monument  in 

*  Letters  by  Einiocnt  Persons,  &c  1813,  vol.  iil.  p.  307.  t  Oa  the  13th  of  July,  1614. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

The  Death  ofShakspeare  — Obtenrations  on  his  W^ill— On  the  Ditpoeitloii  and  Moral  Character 
of  Shakspeare— On  the  Monument  erected  to  his  Memory,  and  on  the  EngraTiog  of  him  pre* 
fixed  to  the  first  Folio  Edition  of  hit  PlajB— -Coodusion. 

The  death  of  Shakspeare,  o(  which  the  closing  paragraph  of  the  last  chapter 
had  afforded  us  an  intimation,  took  place  on  Tuesday,  the  23d  of  April,  1616,  on 
his  birth-day,  and  when  he  had  exactly  completed  his  fifty-second  year.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  on  the  same  day  expired,  in  Spain,  his  great  and  amiable  con- 
temporary, Cervantes ;  the  world  being  thus  deprived,  nearly  at  the  same  moment, 
of  the  two  most  original  writers  which  modern  Europe  has  produced. 

That  not  the  smallest  account  of  the  disease  which  terminated  ao  valuable  a 
life,  should  have  been  transmitted  to  posterity,  is  perhaps  equally  siogular;  and 
the  more  so,  as  our  poet  was,  no  doubt,  attended  by  his  son-in-law,  Dt^  Hall, 
who  was  then  forty  years  of  age ;  and  who  should  have  recollected,  that  the  cir- 
cumstances which  led  to  the  dissolution  of  such  a  man,  had,  whether  professioii- 
ally  important  or  not,  a  claim  to  preservation  and  publicity.  But  the  age  was  t 
most  incurious  one,  as  to  the  personal  history  of  literary  men ;  and  Hall,  who 
left  for  publication  a  manuscript  collection  of  cases,  selected  from  not  less  than  a 
thousand  diseases,  has  omitted  the  only  one  which  could  have  secured  to  his  work 
any  permanent  interest  or  value.  * 

On  the  second  day  after  his  decease,  the  remains  of  Shakspeare  were  con- 
mitted  to  the  grave ;  being  buried  on  the  25th  of  April,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel  of  the  great  church  of  Stratford. 

Fortunately,  some  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  domestic  circumstances  of 
the  poet,  by  the  preservation  of  his  Will,  yet  extant  in  the  Prerogative  Court, 
and  which,  though  often  published,  we  have  again  introduced,  as  a  necessan 
appendage  to  our  work. 

The  most  striking  features  in  this  document,  are  the  apparent  neglect  of  his 
wife,  and  the  favouritism  exhibited  with  regard  to  his  eldest  daughter.  Mrs.  Shak- 
speare, indeed,  was  so  entirely  forgotten  in  the  original  Will,  that  the  only  bequesl 
which  her  husband  makes  her,  of  his  **  second  best  bed,  with  the  furniture,*'  b 
introduced  by  an  interlineation. 

This  omission,  and  the  trifling  nature  of  the  legacy,  have  given  birth  to  somr 
conjectures  on  the  part  of  his  biographers  and  commentators.  Oldys,  misap- 
plying the  language  of  one  of  his  sonnets,  has  hinted,  that  the  poet  entertained 
some  doubts  as  to  the  fidelity  of  his  beautiful  wife;  an  intimation  which  soon  after 
occasioned  a  curious  controversy  between  Messrs.  Steevens  and  Malone ;  the  latter 
inipeaching,  and  the  former  defending,  the  conjugal  atTection  of  their  bard.  '*Hi$ 
wife  had  not  wholly  escaped  his  memory,*'  observes  Mr.  Malone ;  *'he  had  forgot 
hor, — he  had  recollected  her, — but  so  recollected  her,  as  more  strongly  to  mark 
how  little  he  esteemed  her ;  he  had  already  (as  it  is  vulgarly  expressed)  cot 
her  otr,  not  indeed  with  a  shilling,  but  with  an  old  bed."  **  That  our  poet  wis 
jealous  of  this  lady,"  remarks  Mr.  Steevens,  '^  is  an  unwarrantable  conjecture. 
Having,  in  times  of  health  and  prosperity,  provided  for  her  by  settlement  (or 
knowing  that  her  father  had  already  done  so),   he  bequeathed  to  her  at  hi< 

These  Canes  were  afterwards  translated  from  the  original  Latin  by  James  Cooke,  a  Surgeon  at  Wif- 
^ick,  under  the  title  of  ^* Select  Obnervntious  on  English  nodies;  or  Cures,  both  emperical  and  hisluriea!. 
performed  upon  very  cmiuent  persons  in  desperate  diseases.''    London,  1667.  ]2iiio. 
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in  London),  both  of  whom  seem  to  have  been  desirous  or  inclosing.  IMr.  Orrcirs  memorandum, 
as  far  as  it  can  be  transcribed,  being  almost  illegible  and  the  paper  somewhat  damaged,  is  as 
follows : — 

**  '23.  Dec.  (1614.)  a  Hall.  Lrcs.  wrylten,  one  lo  Mr.  Manyring — another  to  Mr.  Shak- 
speare,  with  almost  all  the  company's  hands  to  eyther.  1  also  wrytte  myseir  to  my  Csn.  (Cousin) 
Shakspear,  the  coppyes  or  all  our  .  .  .  then  also  a  note  or  the  inconvenyences  wold  .  by 
the  inclosurc.' 

*'  From  a  copy  or  the  corporation's  letter  to  '  Arthur  Mannering,  Esq.*  (then  residing  at  the 
Lord  Chancellor's  house,  perhaps  in  some  o£Qcial  capacity)  as  noticed  by  Green  to  have  been 
written  on  the  23d  of  December,  1614,  it  appears  that  he  was  apprized  of  the  injury  to  be  ei- 
pecled  from  the  intended  inclosurc;  reminded  of  the  damage  that  Stratford,  then  Myingintlie 
ashes  of  desolation,'  had  sustained  from  recent  fires  ;  and  entreated  to  forbear  the  inclosurc.  The 
letter  written  to  Shakspeare,  the  author  has  not  been  sufficiently  fortunate  to  discover ;  but  it  was 
probably  to  the  same  effect.  A  petition  was  presented  from  the  corporation  to  the  Lords  of  the 
Privy  Council,  requesting  their  injunction  to  William  Combe,  Esq.  of  Stratford  College,  then 
High  Sheritr  of  this  County  ;  who,  being  proprietor  of  considerable  estates  at  Welcombe,  was 
desirous  of  an  inclosurc.  Nothing,  however,  was  done,  as  Shakspeare  bad  surmised ;  and  the 
fields  remained  open  until  the  year  1774."  * 

Early  in  1616  our  poet  married  his  youngest  daughter  Judith  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Quiney,  a  vintner  in  Stratford.  The  ceremony  took  place  on  February  the  10th, 
1616,  the  bridegroom  being  four  years  older  than  the  bride,  who  had,  however, 
completed  her  thirty-second  year. 

The  daughters  of  Shakspeare  appear  to  have  been,  like  those  of  Milton,  igno- 
rant of  the  art  of  writing;  Judith,  at  least,  in  attesting  a  deed  still  extant,  being 
under  the  necessity  of  making  her  mark,  which  is  accompanied  by  the  explana- 
tory appendage  of  *^  Signum  Judeth  Shakspeare"  f  The  omission,  however,  is 
less  extraordinary  in  the  days  of  Shakspeare  than  in  those  of  his  great  successor ; 
the  education  of  women,  during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  being  in  general 
calculated,  with  a  few  splendid  exceptions,  principally  in  the  upper  classes  of 
society,  for  the  discharge  of  mere  domestic  duties;  and  when,  to  be  able  to  read 
was  considered  as  a  very  distinguishing  compliment. 

The  fruit  of  this  marriage  was  three  sons,  Shakspeare,  Richard,  and  Thomas 
Quiney ;  the  first  dying  in  his  infancy,  the  second  in  his  twenty-flrst  year,  and 
the  third  in  his  twentieth  year ;  so  that,  as  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Susanna, 
by  Dr.  Hall,  had  no  issue  by  her  two  husbands,  Thomas  Nash,  Esq.  and  Sir  John 
Barnard,  she  proved  the  last  lineal  descendant  of  her  grandfather. 

It  was  very  shortly  after  the  marriage  of  Judith,  that  our  author,  being  in  per- 
fect health  and  memory,  deemed  it  necessary  to  make  his  Will;  a  document 
which  appears  to  have  been  drawn  up  on  the  25th  of  February,  1616,  though  not 
executed  until  the  2dth  of  the  following  month.:!^ 

That  the  event,  for  which  this  was  a  proper  preparatory  act,  should  have  so 
rapidly  followed,  could  be  little  in  the  contemplation  of  one  who  had  not  reached 
his  fifty-second  year,  and  who,  according  to  his  own  account,  was  in  perfect  health 
and  memory.  Yet  we  may  venture  to  infer,  from  what  tradition  has  left  us  of  his 
life  and  character,  that  few  were  better  prepared  for  the  transition,  that  few  could 
be  found,  over  whom,  when  the  event  had  occurred,  with  more  justice  might  it 
be  said, — 

**  After  life's  fitfal  fever,  he  sleeps  well !" 

*  Wheler'*  Guide  to  Stratford,  p.  »-25.  t  Vide  Wheler's  Guide,  p.  81. 

t  **  Ftbruarp/*  says  Mr.  Malone,  ^  was  first  written,  and  afterwards  struck  out,  and  March  written 
over  it." 
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Erophetf  in  all-seeing  wisdom  a  protecting  spirit  of  a  higher  order,  he  yet  lowered 
imself  to  mortals  as  if  unconscious  of  his  superiority,  and  was  as  open  and  un- 
assuming as  a  child."* 

That  a  temper  of  this  description,  and  combined  with  such  talents,  should  be 
the  object  of  sincere  and  ardent  friendship,  can  excite  no  surprise.  '^  I  loved  the 
man,"  saysJonson,  with  a  noble  burst  of  enthusiasm,  *'and  do  honour  his  mer 
mory  on  this  side  idolatry  as  much  as  any.  He  was,  indeed,  honest ;  and  of  an 
open  and  free  nature ;"  and  Rowe,  repeating  the  uncontradicted  rumour  of  times 
JMist,  has  told  us, — '*  that  every  one,  who  had  a  true  taste  of  merit,  and  could 
distinguish  men,  had  generally  a  just  value  and  esteem  for  him ;"  adding,  '^  that 
his  exceeding  candour  and  good-nature  must  certainly  have  inclined  all  the  gentler 
part  of  the  world  to  love  him." 

No  greater  proof,  indeed,  can  be  given  of  the  felicity  of  his  temper,  and  the 
sweetness  of  his  manners,  than  that  all  who  addressed  him,  seem  to  have  uni-  . 
formly  connected  his  name  with  the  epithets  worthy,  gentle,  or  beloved  ;f  nor 
was  he  backward  in  returning  this  esteem,  many  of  his  sonnets  indicating  the 
warmth  with  which  he  cherished  the  remembrance  of  his  friends.  Thus  the 
thirtieth  opens  with  the  following  pensive  retrospect : — 

**  When  to  the  sessions  of  tweet  silent  Ihougfat 
1  summon  up  remembrance  of  things  past, 

Isigh 

For  precious  (Iriends  hid  in  death*s  dateless  night  ;'* 

and  in  the  thirty-first  he  tenderly  exclaims, — 

**  How  many  a  holy  and  obsequious  tear 
Hath  dear  religious  Ioyo  stolen  flrom  mine  eye. 
As  interest  of  the  dead  1" 

Another  very  fascinating  feature  in  the  character  of  Shakspeare,  was  the  almost 
constant  cheerfulness  and  serenity  of  his  mind  :  he  was  **  verie  good  !company," 
says  Aubrey,  *'  and  of  a  very  ready,  and  pleasant,  and  smooth  witt."  :^  In  this, 
as  Mr.  Godwin  has  justly  observed,  he  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  Chaucer, 
who  was  remarkable  for  the  placidity  and  cheerfulness  of  his  disposition  ;§  nor 
can  there,  probably,  be  a  surer  indication  of  that  peace  and  sunshine  of  the  soul 
which  surpasses  all  other  gifts,  than  this  habitual  tone  of  mind. 

That  Shakspeare  was  entitled  to  its  possession  from  his  moral  virtues,  we  hare 
already  seen  ;  and  that,  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  he  had  a  claim  to  the  enjoy- 
ment, the  numerous  passages  in  his  works,  which  breathe  a  spirit  of  pious  gra- 
titude and  devotional  rapture,  will  suiliciently  declare.  In  fact,  upon  the  topic 
of  religious,  as  U|>on  that  of  ethic  wisdom,  no  profane  poet  can  furnish  us  with  a 
greater  number  of  just  and  luminous  aphorisms  ;  passages  which  dwell  upon  the 
heart  and  reach  the  soul,  for  they  have  issued  from  lips  of  fire,  from  conceptions 
worthy  of  a  superior  nature,  from  feelings  solemn  and  unearthly. 

To  these  observations  on  the  disposition  and  moral  character  of  Shakspeare, 
we  must  add  a  few  remarks  on  the  taste  which  he  seems  to  have  possessed,  in  an 
exquisite  degree,  for  all  the  forms  of  beauty,  whether  resulting  from  nature  or 
from  art.  No  person  can  study  his  writings,  indeed,  without  perceiving,  that, 
throughout  the  vast  range  of  being,  whatever  is  lovely  and  harmonious,  whatever 
is  sweet  in  expression,  or  graceful  in  proportion,  was  constantly  present  to  hi? 
mind ;  that 


it 


on  every  pari, 


In  earth,  or  air,  the  meadow's  purple  stores, 
The  moon's  mild  radiance,  or  the  virgin'n  form, 


•  I^ectures  on  Dramatic  Literature.  yoI.  ii.  p.  138. 

t  "  My  geutle  Shakspeare''  in  the  language  of  Jonson,  in  his  Poem  to  the  memory  of  our  banl :  and  «^ 
theCommendatorr  Poems  Prefixed  to  our  author's  works. 

i    Letters  bj  Eminent  fN*rsoDS.  from  the  Bodleian  Librarj,  vol.  iii.  p.  307. 
§  Life  of  Chaucer,  vol.  it.  p.  175. 
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he  nw  pourtray'd 


That  uncreated  beauty,  which  delights 
The  mind  supreme.*'  * 

Nor  was  he  a  less  delighted  worshipper  of  the  imitative  efforts  of  art.  With 
what  taste  and  enthusiasm  he  has  spoken  of  the  eflects  of  music,  has  been  already 
observed  ;  but  it  remains  to  notice  in  what  a  sublime  spirit  of  piety  he  refers  this 
concord  of  sweet  sounds,  to  its  source  in  that  transcript  of  Almighty,  *'  the  world's 
harmonious  volume: — ** 

**  There's  not  the  smallest  orb,  which  thou  behold'st, 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 
Still  quiring  to  the  young-eye'd  chcrubins : 
Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls ; 
But,  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  or  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it." 

Of  the  beauties  of  painting  and  sculpture  he  appears  to  have  had  a  keen  and 
lively  discernment.  On  Julio  Romano,  the  most  poetical,  perhaps,  of  pain  tors, 
he  has  pronounced,  that  '*  had  he  himself  eternity,  and  could  put  breath  into  his 
work,  '  he'  would  beguile  Nature  of  her  custom  ;  and  of  his  masterly  apprecia- 
tion of  the  art  of  sculpture,  the  following  hues  from  the  The  Winter's  Tale,  where 
Paulina  unveils  to  Leontes  the  supposed  statue  of  Hermione,  afford  evidence 
beyond  all  praise : — 

**  Paul, Here  it  is :  prepare 

To  see  the  lire  as  lively  mock'd,  as  ever 

SUll  sleep  mock'd  death:  behold ;  and  say,  *tis  well." — &.c.        Act  v.  sc.  3. 

To  the  memory  of  a  poet  who,  independent  of  the  matchless  talents  which  he 
has  exhibited  in  his  own  pecuHar  province,  had  shown  such  proofs  of  his  attach- 
ment to  the  sister  arts,  some  tribute,  from  these  departments  of  genius,  might 
naturally  be  expected,  and  was  certainly  due.  Nor  was  it  long  ere  the  debt  of  gra- 
titude was  paid;  before  the  year  1623,  a  monument,  containing  a  bust  of  the  poet, 
had  been  erected  in  Stratford  Church,  immediately  above  the  grave  which  inclos- 
ed his  hallowed  rehcs.  The  tradition  of  his  native  town  is,  that  this  bust  was 
copied  from  a  cast  after  nature,  f  It  is  placed  beneath  an  arch,  and  between  two 
Corinthian  columns  of  black  marble,  and  represents  the  poet  in  a  sitting  posture, 
with  a  cushion  spread  before  him,  holding  a  pen  in  his  right  hand,  whilst  his 
left  rests  upon  a  scroll  of  paper.  The  entablature  exhibits  the  arms  of  Shakspeare 
surmounted  by  a  death's  head,  with  an  infantine  form  sitting  on  each  side;  that 
on  the  right  supporting,  in  the  same  hand,  a  spade,  and  the  figure  on  the  left, 
whose  eyes  are  closed,  reposing  its  right  hand  on  a  skull,  whilst  the  other  holds 
an  inverted  torch. :j: 

On  a  tablet  below  the  cushion  are  engraved  the  two  following  inscriptions  : 

**  Judicio  Pylivm,  genio  Socratem,  arte  Maronem, 
Terra  tegit,  popvlvs  mceret,  Olympvs  habet." 

**  Stay  passenger,  why  goest  thov  by  so  fast. 
Read,  if  thov  canst,  whom  envious  death  hath  plast 
Within  this  monument,  Shakspeare ;  with  whome 
Quick  natvre  dide ;  whose  name  doth  deck  ys  tomhe 
Far  more  than  cost ;  sieth  all  yt.  he  hath  wTitt, 
Leaves  living  art,  bvt  page  to  serve  his  witt. 

Obiit  Ano.  Doi.  1616.  ^UtisSS.  Die  23.  Ap.*" 

*  Akoiiide's  Pleattures  of  Imagination,  book  i. 

t  Wheler's  Guide  to  Stratford,  p.  87.—'*  If  Shakspeare's  and  Lord  Totneis'i  tombs,**  sayi  Mr.  Whrler. 
**  were  erected  by  one  and  the  same  artist,  circumstances  not  at  all  improbable,  it  would  not  appear  that  \w 


publication  in  1633." 


%  The  arau  on  this  monument,  are, — Or,  on  a  bend  sable,  a  tilting  spear  of  the  first,  point  upwards,  headed 

displayed  argent,  supporting  a  spear  in  pale  or.-rVide  Sbakspeare'sWorka,  p,  xvi. 


argent. — Crest,  A  falcon 
Paris  edition,  2  vol.  8  ? o. 
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A  flat  stone  which  covers  his  graTe,  presents  us  with  these  singular  lines,  said 
to  have  been  written  by  the  bard  himself,  and  which  were  probably  suggested, 
as  Mr.  Malone  has  remarked,  ''by  an  apprehension  that  'his'  remains  might 
aharo  the  same  fate  with  those  of  the  rest  of  his  countrymen,  and  be  added  to  the 
immense  pile  of  human  bones  deposited  in  the  chamef-house  at  Stratford: — 

**  Good  fread,  for  Jetvs  take  forbeare 
Td  dfgg  the  dfiit  eacloncd  heare ; 
Blete  be  ye.  nan  yt.  spares  thes  stones. 
And  efrst  be  be  yt  mores  mj  bones.*' 

"  We  viewthemoDameDtiibaslof  Shaks|Mtre,*'obterfetMr.BrlttMi,  **asallMiiliyreeafd;ti 
a  metnorlal  raised  by  ibe  afiectlon  and  esteem  of  bit  relaUvcs,  to  keep  alive  oontempocary  adBira- 
tion,  and  to  eiclte  the  glow  of  enlbaslasm  fn  posterity.  This  invaloable  '  elBgj'  Is  altesled  by 
traditioo,  consecrated  by  time,  and  preterred  In  the  inviolability  of  its  own  simpHcHy  andsaaed 
station.  It  was  evidently  executed  immediately  after  the  poet's  decease ;  and  probably  wider  the 
superintendanee  of  his  son-in-law,  Dr.  Hall,  and  his  daogbler ;  the  latter  of  whom,  according  lo 
her  epluph,  was  '  wiUy  above  her  sexe,*  and  therein  like  her  father.  Leonard  Dlgges,  In  a  poeai, 
prabing  the  works  and  worth  of  Shakspeare,  and  pobtished  within  seven  years  after  Us  deaib, 
speaks  of  the  Stratford  monument  as  a  well-known  ottfect.  Dogdale,  in  bis  *  AoUqoiiks  of 
Warwickshire,'  1650,  gives  a  plate  of  the  monument,  hot  drawn  and  engraved  lo  a  tmly  tisleiiit 
and  inaccnrate  style,  and  observes  in  the  text,  that  the  poet  was  bmoos,  and  thns  enUlled  losoch 
distinction.  Langbaine,  in  his  'Account of  English  Dramatic  Poets,'  109 1»  prooouaees Ike 
Stratford  bust  Sbakspeare*s  *  true  efDgles.'  These  are  decided  proofii  of  iU  antkiolty ;  and  «« 
may  safely  conclude  that  it  was  intended  to  be  a  fliitbful  portrait  of  the  poet. — 

'*  The  bust  is  the  sixe  of  life;  it  is  formed  out  of  ahlock  of  soft  stone,  and  was  originaDf 
painted  over  in  imitation  of  nature.  The  hands  and  face  were  of  flesh  colonr,  the  eyes  of  a  li|bl 
hule,  and  the  hair  and  beard  auburn ;  the  doublet  or  coat  was  scarlet,  and  covered  with  a  loose 
black  gown,  or  tabard,  withoot  sieves :  the  upper  part  of  the  cushion  was  green,  the  imder  iulf 
crimson,  and  the  tassels  gilt.*  Such  appear  to  have  been  the  original  featons  or  this  importaai, 
but  neglected  or  Insulted  bust.  After  remaining  in  this  state  above  one  hundred  and  twcrtf 
years,  Mr.  John  Ward,  graodCsther  to  Mrs.  Siddoos  and  Mr.  KemMe,  caused  It  to  be '  repaired,* 
and  tbe  original  colours  preserved  ,t  In  1748,  firom  the  profits  of  the  representation  of  Othello. 
This  was  a  generous,  and  apparenlly  judicious  act,  and  therefore  very  [unlike  the  next  alteralioD 
It  was  subjected  to  in  1793.  In  that  year,  Mr.  Malone  caused  the  bust  to  be  covered  over  wHh 
one  or  more  coats  of  while  paint ;  and  thus  at  once  destroyed  its  original  character,  and  gmtlr 
Injured  the  expression  of  the  face.^  Having  absurdly  characterized  this  expression  for  *  periness.' 
and  therefore  *  differing  from  that  placid  composure  and  thoughtful  gravity  so  perceptible  in  his 
original  portrait,  and  his  best  prints,'  Mr.  M.  could  have  few  scruples  about  injuring  or  de- 
stroying it.  In  this  very  act,  and  in  this  line  of  comment,  our  zealous  annotator  has  passed  an  ir- 
revocable sentence  on  his  owu  judgment.  If  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  best  sculptors  lod 
painters  of  the  metropolis  are  entitled  to  respect  and  confidence  on  such  a  subject,  that  of  Mr. 
Malone  is  at  once  false  and  absurd.  They  justly  remark,  that  the  face  indicates  cheerfuloffti. 
good  humour,  suavity,  benignity  and  intelligence.  These  characteristics  are  developed  by  ibe 
mouth  and  its  muscles — by  the  cheeks— ^ye-brows — forehead — and  skull;  and  hence  tbey 
rationally  infer,  that  the  face  is  worked  from  nature.'*  S 

*  ^  Altlidugh  the  practice  of  painting  statues  and  basts  to  imitate  nature  is  repwpaot  to  good  taste,  sai 
must  be  stiKmatizedas  tu1(^  and  hot^tile  to  every  principle  of  art,  yet  when  an  emQr  is  thus  coloured  td 
trausmitted  to  us,  as  illustrative  of  a  j^articular  age  or  people,  and  as  a  record  of  ntshion  aad  oosUnse,  s 
becomes  an  interesting  relic,  and  should  be  preserved  with  as  much  care  as  an  Etruacan  Tase,  or  aa  esnf 
specimen  of  Rafiael's  painting  ;  and  the  man  who  deliberatdy  defaces  or  destroys  either,  wiU  ever  be  re- 
garded as  a  criminal  in  the  high  court  of  criticism  and  taste.  From  an  absence  of  this  fedtng,  roaaj  trail 
cnrious,and,  to  us,  important  subjects  have  been  destroyed.  Amoiur  which  is  to  be  noticed  a  vastwosa- 
ment  of  antiquity  on  Marbroush  l3owns,  in  Wiltshire ;  and  which,  though  once  the  DKMt  stupendow  mA 
of  human  labour  aud  vkill  in  Great  Britain,  is  now  nearly  demolished.    Britton. 

t  "  Wheler's  Guide,  p.  90. 

i  **  Mr  Wheler,  in  his  interesting  Topographical  Vade  Mecum,  relating  to  Stratford,  baa  giTcnpiibbo? 
to  the  following  stanxas,  which  were  written  m  the  Album,  at  Stratford  church,  by  one  of  the  visitoni" 
Shakspeare's  tomb.'' 

**  Stranger,  to  whom  this  Monument  is  shown, 
Invoke  the  P(»et*8  curses  on  Malone ; 
Whose  meddling  teal  his  barbaious  taste  disphiys. 
And  daubs  his  tomb-stone,  as  he  aiart'd  his  plays." 

$  **  Britton's  Remarks  on  the  Monumental  Bust  of  Shakspeare.**  These  Remarks,  which  were  mltiU^ 
€Hi  April  '23 f  1816,  ^The  Anniversary  of  the  Birth  and  Death  of  Shakspeare,  and  the  Seeood  CeatemD 
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With  these  observations,  which  seem  the  result  of  a  just  and  discriminating 
judgment,  we  feel  happy  in  coinciding ;  having  had  an  opportunity,  in  the  summer 
of  1815,  of  visiting  this  celebrated  monument,  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  what 
we  conceive  to  be  a  laudable  curiosity.  When  on  the  spot,  we  felt  convinced, 
from  the  circumstances  which  have  b^n  preserved  relative  to  the  erection  of  this 
bust;  from  the  period  of  life  at  which  the  peet  died,  and  above  all  from  the  cha- 
racter, distinctness  and  expression  of  the  features  themselves,  that  this  invaluable 
relique  may  be  considered  as  a  correct  resemblance  of  our  beloved  bard. 

That  he  was  *'  a  handsome  well-shaped  man,'*  we  are  expressly  informed  by 
Aubrey,  and  universal  tradition  has  attributed  to  him  cheerfulness  and  good  temper. 
Now  the  Stratford  effigy  tells  us  all  this,  together  with  the  character  of  his  age, 
in  language  which  cannot  be  mistaken;  and  it  once  superadded  to  the  little  which 
has  been  recorded  of  his  person,  what  we  have  no  doubt  was  accurately  given  by 
the  original  painter  of  his  bust,  the  colour  of  his  eyes  and  the  beautiful  auburn  of 
his  hair. 

But  it  tells  us  still  more ;  for  the  impress  of  that  mighty  mind  which  ranged  at 
will  through  all  the  realms  of  nature  and  of  fancy,  and  which,  though  incessantly 
employed  in  the  personification  of  passion  and  of  feeling,  was  ever  great  without 
elTort,  and  at  peace  within  itself,  is  visible  in  the  exquisite  harmony  and  symmetry 
of  the  whole  head  and  countenance,  which,  not  only  in  each  separate  feature,  in 
the  swell  and  expansion  of  the  forehead,  in  the  commanding  sweep  of  the  eye 
brow,  in  the  undulating  outline  of  the  nose,  and  in  the  open  sweetness  of  the  lips, 
but  in  their  combined  and  integral  expression,  breathe  of  him,  of  whom  it  may  be 
said,  in  his  own  emphatic  language,  that 

"  We  ne'er  shall  look  upon  his  like  again." 

Very  shortly  after  the  erection  of  this  monument,  appeared  the  first  folio  edition 
of  our  author's  plays,  in  the  title-page  of  which,  bearing  the  date  of  1623,  is  found 
the  earliest  print  of  Shakspeare,  an  engraving  by  Martin  Droeshout,  with  the  fol- 
lowing attestation  of  its  verisimilitude  from  the  pen  of  Ben  Jonson  : 

"  TO  THE  READER. 

^  This  figure  that  thou  here  seest  put. 
It  was  for  gentle  Shakspeare  cut ; 
Wherein  the  graver  had  a  strife 
With  nature,  to  out-do  the  life. 
O,  could  he  bat  have  drawn  his  wit, 
As  well  in  brait,  as  he  hath  hit 
His  face,  the  print  wonld  then  surpass 
All  that  was  ever  writ  in  brass; 
But  since  he  cannot,  reader,  look, 
Not  on  his  picture,  but  his  book." 

Between  the  wretched  engraving,  thus  undeservedly  eulogised,  and  the  monu- 
mental bust  at  Stratford,  there  is  certainly  such  a  resemblance  as  to  prove,  that  the 
assertion  of  Jfonson  with  regard  to  its  likeness,  was  not  altogether  without  foun- 
dation ;  but,  as  Mr.  Steevens  has  well  remarked,  **  Shakspeare's  countenance, 
deformed  by  Droeshout,  resembles  the  sign  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  when  it  had 
been  changed  into  a  Saracen's  head;  on  which  occasion  The  Spectator  observes, 
that  the  features  of  the  gentle  Knight  were,  still  apparent  through  the  lineaments 
of  the  ferocious  Mussulman." 

There  is,  however,  a  much  greater,  nay,  a  very  close  and  remarkable  simili- 

ader  bin  Decease,'^  ar«  accompanied  by  an  admirabljr  executed  Mezzotinto  of  Shakspeare  from  the  Monu- 
mental Bust ;  engraved  bjr  William  Ward,  from  a  Painting  bjr  Thomas  Phillips,  Esq.  R.  A.  after  a  Cast 
made  from  the  orixinal  bust  by  George  Bullock. 

Mr.  Brittoa  liacl  previuuitly  expressed  a  similar  opinion  of  the  merits  and  fidelity  of  thia  Rust,  in  some 
verv  iflgeuious  and  well-written  ^  Remarks  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Sliakspeare,**  prefixed  to  an  edition 
of  thePoet's  Plays,  by  Whittingham  and  Arliss. 


•AminvaltiidB,  that  ***  9r. 

I    fcv  inlciroth  4l 

,    aity  to  Uu'iib»- 

fauthrtftioitT. 

K  sencsaBW 

V  u*al'urniiiliiiri  ul  ih'-  '.   :     "'':    eyes,  b^u,  ir 

•  i    Ibo  only  pcnrplil  I^  ■>■'  .)':>M  bei^inAe 

:li.  insti«tl  of  rormiDgntriri;  -i  wrfectw^w 

li  ikrection,  and  are  sonir^  L*i  ei^rated  ki«ari> 


Wfe^HBiUon  or  a  work,  of  which  whattprer  shall  W  ib 
-n  tMUenre  Itself  may  lay,  thai  it  has  beeoprMecMtd 
iMvahmlTOimirrh;  with  an  arJfui  <li"are  togiTeila 
Jiijuuioty,  which  has  proved  injunoii!^  to  health,  that 
.'  >luT  uiiworthyor  l\w  hard  whost<  name  it  bears. 

t  :<>vr.  and,  though  much  indisposition  has  accoflq»- 
'  ••htl  to  Us  construction,  it  h  cluscil  mth  a  min^ 
lilt  of  health  and  sirentith  lias  been  jipared  to  ita  aulbor; 
•  lut.  with  all  its  concomilaot  aniietU's,  has  been  often 
':  and  of  hope,  that,  in  the  inevitable  boarwtut^ii 
I  "T  iu  (lagea  shall  suggest  a  thought,  which  can  add 
lUfrncss  to  recollection. 
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SHAKSPEARE-S  WILL. 


[From  the  Original^  in  the  Office  of  ike  Prerogative  Court  ef  Canterhwry,) 


Vicetimo  quinto  die  MaHit\  Armo  Regni  Domini  noitri  Jacobi  nunc  Regie  Jnglieg,  etc.  decimo 

quarto,  et  Scotte  quadragetimo  nono,     Armo  Domini,  1616. 

In  the  name  of  Ood,  Amen.  I  William  Shakspearb  of  Slratrord-npon-Ayoo,  in  the  coanty 
of  Warwick,  gent,  in  perfect  heallh  and  memory,*  (God  he  praised !)  do  make  tod  ordalo  this 
my  last  will  and  testament  in  manner  and  form  following ;  that  is  to  say  : 

Fint,  I  commend  my  sonl  into  the  hands  of  God  my  Creator,  hoping,  and  assuredly  beUeving, 
through  the  only  merits  of  Jesus  Christ  my  Saviour,  to  be  made  partaker  of  life  eyerlasting ;  and 
my  body  to  the  earth  whereof  it  is  made. 

item,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  daughter  Judith,  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  lawful 
English  money,  to  be  paid  unto  her  in  manner  and  form  following ;  that  is  to  say,  one  hundred 
pounds  in  discharge  of  her  marriage-portion  within  one  year  after  my  decease,  with  consideration 
after  the  rate  of  two  shillings  in  the  pound  f  for  so  long  tfane  as  the  same  shall  be  unpaid  unto  her 
after  my  decease ;  and  the  fifty  pounds  residue  thereof,  upon  her  surrendering  of,  or  giving  of  such 
sufficient  security  as  the  overseers  of  this  my  will  shall  like  of,  to  surrender  or  grant,  all  her  estate 
and  right  that  shall  descend  or  come  unto  her  after  my  decease,  or  that  she  now  hath,  of,  in,  or 
to,  one  copyhold  tenement,  with  the  appurtenances,  lying  and  being  In  Stratford-upon-Avon  afore- 
said, in  the  said  county  of  Warwick,  being  parcel  or  holden  of  the  manor  of  Rowington,  unto 
my  daughter  Susanna  Hall,  and  her  heirs  for  ever. 

Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  said  daughter  Judith  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  more,  if 
she,  or  any  issue  of  her  body,  be  living  at  the  end  of  three  years  neit  ensuing  the  day  of  the  date 
of  this  my  will,  during  which  time  my  executors  to  pay  her  consideration  from  my  decease  ac- 
cording to  the  rate  aforesaid  :  and  if  she  die  within  the  said  term  without  issue  of  her  body,  then 
my  will  is,  and  I  do  give  and  bequeath  one  hundred  pounds  thereof  to  my  niece  t  Elizabeth  Hall, 

*  From  the  short  period  which  elapsed  between  the  date  of  this  Will  aod  the  death  of  the  poet,  we  must 
infer,  that  the  ^  malady  which  at  so  early  a  period  of  life  deprived  England  of  its  brightest  ornament,"  was 
sudden  in  its  attack,  and  rapid  in  its  progress. 

t  Ten  per  cent.,  we  find  from  this  passage,  was  the  usual  interest  of  money  in  our  aothor's  days;  and 
in  the  epitaph  on  Mr.  Combe,  as  preserved  By  Aubrey,  this  old  gentleman  is  censured  for  taking  twelve  per 
cent : — 


**  But  Combes  will  have  twelve,  be  swcares  and  he  vowes.' 


t 


lago  says 
Malone. 


to  mw  niece—)   **  Elizabeth  Hall  was  our  poet*s  (prand-daughter.    So,  in  Othello,  act  i.  sc.  1, 
I  to  Brabantio:  *  You'll  have  your  nephews  neigh  to  you;*  meaniug  his  grandchildren." — 
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and  the  fifty  poowli  to  be  set  forth  hf  ni  eiecnton  dnrins  the  life  of  my  fbter  Join  Hart,  ud 
ibe  me  and  profit  thereof  eomtag,  ihiill  be  paid  to  my  uid  iliter  Joan,  and  after  her  decease  the 
Mid  fifty  poondf  shall  remain  amongst  the  children  of  my  uld  sister,  equally  to  be  divided  amongit 
them;  but  If  my  said  daughter  Jodlth  be  living  at  the  end  of  the  said  three  years,  or  any  Issue  of 
her  body,  then  my  vlU  Is,  and  so  I  devise  and  bequeath  the  said  hundred  and  filly  poonds  to  be 
set  out  by  my  executors  and  overseers  for  the  best  benefit  of  her  and  her  Issue,  and  the  slock  not  is 
be  paid  unto  her  so  long  as  she  shall  be  married  and  covert  baron ;  but  my  will  to,  that  she  shall  have 
the  consideration  yearly  paid  unto  her  during  her  life,  and  after  her  decease  the  said  stocfcand 
consideration  to  be  paid  to  her  children.  If  she  have  any,  and  If  not,  to  her  eiecnlors  or  assigns,  she 
living  the  said  term  after  my  decease :  provided  that  if  such  husband  as  she  shall  at  the  end  ef  tbt 
said  three  years  be  married  unto,  or  at  any  (time)  after,  do  sofllcienUy  assure  unto  her,  and  the  issae 
of  her  body,  lands  answerable  to  the  portion  by  thto  my  will  given  unio  her,  and  to  lie  adludged  lo 
by  my  eiecutors  and  overseers,  thoimy  will  to,  that  the  said  hundred  and  fifty  poundashaU  be  paid 
to  such  husband  as  shall  make  such  assurance,  to  hto  own  use.  * 

item,  I  give  and  bequealh  unto  my  said  stoter  Joan  twenty  pounds,  and  all  my  wearing  appanl, 
to  be  paid  and  delivered  within  one  year  after  my  decease ;  and  I  do  will  and  devise  unto  her  Ike 
house,  with  the  appurtenances,  In  Stratford,  wherein  she  dwelleth,  for  her  natural  life,  aider  the 
yevly  rent  of  twelve-pence,  t 

Hem,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  her  three  sons,  William  Hart, Hait,t  and  BUchael  Hart, 

five  pounds  apiece,  to  be  paid  Within  one  year  after  my  decease. 

iiem,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  the  said  Elizabeth  Hall  all  my  plate  (except  my  broad  sliver  and 
gill  bowl)  that  I  now  have  at  the  date  of  thto  my  will.; 

item,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  the  poor  of  Stratford  aforesaid  ten  pounds ;  lo  Mr.  Thassii 
Combe**  my  sword;  to  Thomas  Russel,  esqr.  five  pounds;  and  to  Francto  Collins  ft  of  Ite 
borough  of  Warwick,  gent  thirteen  pounds  six  shillings  and  eight-penoe,  to  be  paid  wlthia  one 
year  after  my  decease. 

Jfem,  I  give  and  bequeath  to  Hamlet  (Hanmet)  Sadler,  i%  twenty-aix  shillings  ^ht-pence,  to 
buy  him  a  ring ;  to  William  Reynolds,  gent,  twenty-six  shillings  eighl-pence,  to  buy  him  a  rlag ; 


*  Judith  died  .at  Stratford,  aged  77^  aod  was  buried  there,  Feb.  9th,  1662. 

I  Joan  Hart,  the  poet's  sitter,  was  buried  at  Stratford,  Not.  4th,  1646. 

'   ^  ^  It  is  singular  that  neither  Shakspeare  nor  any  of  his  family  should  have  recollected  the  CbristitB  i 

of  his  nephew,  who  was  bom  at  Stratford  but  elefen  years  before  the  making  of  his  will.    His  CbiisliaB 
name  was  Thowuu ;  and  he  was  baptiied  in  that  town,  July  84, 1605."— MaJone. 

§  Elisabeth  Hall,  the  poet's  grand-daughter,  was  married  at  Stratford,  on  April  28d.  1696,  to  TVmms 
Nash,  Eiq.^  and  after  the  decease  of  this  gentleman  on  April  4th,  1647,  she  again  entered  into  the  manisge- 
state  with  Sir  John  Barnard  of  Abington,  m  Northamptonshire.  The  ceremony  took  place  at  BiUesl<7  aesr 
Stratford,  on  the  5th  of  June,  1649,  and  Lady  Barnard  died,  without  iMue  by  either  of  her  husbands,  at 
Abington,  and  was  buried  there  on  the  17th  of  February,  1669-70. 

**  If  any  of  Shakspeare's  manuscripts,"  remarks  Mr.  Malone,  **  remained  in  his  grand-daughter's  cnsUxlf 
at  the  time  of  her  second  marriage  (and  some  letters  at  least  she  surely  must  have  had),  they  probably  were 
then  removed  to  the  house  of  her  new  husband  at  Abington.  Sir  Hush  Clopton,  who  was  dnmii  two  years 
after  her  death,  mentioned  to  Mr.  Macklin,  in  the  year  1742,  an  old  tradition  that  she  had  carried  away 
with  her  from  Statford  many  of  her  grandfather's  naoers.  On  the  death  of  Sir  John  Barnard  they  must  bsve 
fallen  into  the  handti  of  Mr.  Edward  Bagley,  Laoy  Barnard's  executor ;  and  if  any  descendant  of  that  gentle- 
man be  now  liviug,  in  his  custody  they  probably  remain." 

**  ^  Mr.  Thomas  Combe  was  baptiied  at  Stratford,  Feb.  9,  1588-9,  so  that  he  was  twenty-seven  yMr» 
old  at  the  time  of  Shakvpeare's  death.  He  died  at  Stratford  in  July,  1657,  aged6B ;  and  his  elder  brotlicr 
William  died  at  the  same  place,  Jan.  30, 1666-7,  aged  80.  Mr.  Thomas  Combe  by  his  will,  made  Junett, 
1666,  directed  his  executors  to  convert  all  his  periMmal  property  into  mcmey,  and  to  lay  it  out  in  the  pu^ 
chase  of  lands,  to  be  settled  on  William  Combe,  the  eldest  son  of  John  Combe,  of  All-church,  in  the  couitff 
of  Worcester,  gent,  and  his  heirs  male;  remainder  to  his  two  brothers  successively.  Where,  therefore, 
our  poet*s  sword  has  wandered,  I  have  not  been  able  to  discovtf ." — Blalone. 

tt  **  Francis  Collins —  ^  This  gentleman,  who  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Walter  Collins,  was  baptiied  at  Strat- 
ford, Dec.  24, 1682."— Malone. 

X%  /*  Hamnet  Sadler  was  godfiither  to  Sbakspeare's  only  son,  who  was  called  after  him.  Mr.  Sadlfr, 
I  believe,  was  born  about  the  year  1560,  and  died  at  Stratford-uiMMi-Avon,  in  October,  1CJ24.  His  «ife. 
Judith  Sadler,  who  was  god-mother  to  Sbakspeare's  youngest  daughter,  was  buried  there,  March  23. 
161:^14  Our  poet  probably  was  god-fatlier  to  their  sou  ff'Uliamf  who  was  baptiied  at  Stratford,  Feb.  S. 
J597-8."— Malone. 
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to  ray  godson  Wiltiam  Walker  tMrfnty  ihlllingt  in  gold ;  to  Anthony  Naih,*  gent,  twenly-sii 
iliillings  eight-pence ;  and  to  Mr.  John  Nash  f  twenty-six  shillings  eight-pence :  and  to  my 
fallowei,  John  Hemynge  %,  Richard  Bnrhage  J ,  and  Henry  Cnndell,**  twenty-sli  shiilingt  eight 
pence  a-piece,  to  buy  them  rings. 

Ilem^  I  give,  will,  bequeath,  and  devise,  unto  my  daughter  Susanna  Hall,  ff  for  better  enabling 
off  her  to  perform  this  my  wilt,  and  towards  the  performance  thereof,  all  that  capital  messuage  or 
tooement,  with  the  appurtenances  in  Stratford  aforesaid,  called  the  New  Place,  wherein  1  now 
dwell,  and  two  messuages  or  tenements,  with  the  appurtenances,  situate,  lying,  and  being  in 
Henley-street,  within  the  borough  of  Stratford  aforesaid;  and  all  my  bams,  stables,  orchard;*, 
gardens,  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments  whatsoever,  situate,  lying,  and  being,  or  to  be  had. 
reoeifed,  perceived,  or  talten,  within  the  towns,  hamlets,  villages,  fields,  and  grounds  of  Straf- 
Ibrd-upon-Avon,  Old  Stratford,  Bishopton,  and  Welcombe,  or  in  any  of  them,  in  the  said  county 
of  Warwick ;  and  also  all  that  messuage  or  tenement,  with  the  appurtenances,  wherein  one  Johii 
Robinson  dwelleth,  situate,  lying,  and  being,  in  the  Blackfriars  in  London  near  the  Wardrobe  ;tt 
nod  all  other  my  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments  whatsoever ;  to  have  and  to  hold  all  and 
aigular  the  said  premises,  with  their  appurtenances,  unto  the  said  Susanna  Hail,  for  and  during 
the  term  of  her  natural  life  ;  and  after  her  decease  to  the  first  son  of  her  body  lawfully  issuing ; 
nod  to  the  heirs  males  of  the  body  of  the  said  first  son  lawfully  issuing ;  and  for  default  of  such 
iftue,  to  the  second  son  of  her  body  lawfully  issuing,  and  to  the  heirs  males  of  the  body  of  the  said 
•ocond  son  lawfully  issuing ;  and  for  default  of  such  heirs,  to  the  third  son  of  the  body  of  the  said 
Susanna  lawfully  issuing,  and  to  the  heirs  malea  of  the  body  of  the  third  son  lawhilly  issuing  ;  and 
fbr  default  of  such  issue,  the  same  so  to  be  and  remain  to  the  fourth,  fifth,  siith  and  seventh  sons 
of  her  body,  lawfully  issuing  one  after  another,  and  to  the  heirs  males  of  the  bodies  of  the  said 
fborth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  sons  lawfutly  iuuing,  in  such  manner  as  it  is  before  limited  to 
bo  and  remain  to  the  first,  second,  and  third  sons  of  her  body,  and  to  their  heirs  males  ;  and 
for  default  of  such  issue,  the  said  premises  to  be  and  remain  to  my  said  niece  Hall,  and  the  heirs 
males  of  her  body  lawfully  issuing ;  and  for  default  of  such  iuue,  to  my  daughter  Judith,  and  the 
iMirs  males  of  her  body  lawfully  Issuing ;  and  for  default  of  such  Issue,  to  the  right  heirs  of  me 
the  said  William  Shakspeare  for  ever. 

item,  1  give  unto  my  wife  ***  my  second  best  bed,  with  the  furniture. 

ttem,  1  give  and  bequeath  to  my  said  daughter  Judith  my  broad  silver  gilt  bowl.  All  the  rest 
of  my  goods,  chattels,  leases,  plate,  jewels,  and  houshold  stufi"  whatsoever,  after  my  debts  and 
legacies  paid,  and  my  funeral  expenses  discharged,  1  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  to  my  son-in- 
law,  John  Hall,ttt  8«d^-  ^^  ^1  daughter  Susanna  his  wife,  whom  I  ordain  and  make  executors 


*  ^^Antkomy  Nash  was  father  of  Mr.  Tbomat  Naih,  who  mairinl  our  poet'i  mnd-daurhl^r,  Elimbeth 
Hall.  He  lived,  1  belieye,  at  Welcombe,  where  bis  estate  laj ;  and  was  buned  at  Stratford,  Not.  18, 1623  ** 
ifalooe. 

t  **  Mr.  John  Nash  died  at  Stratford,  and  was  buried  there,  Nov.  10,  IGSS."— Makme. 

%  John  Hemynge  died  in  October,  1630. 

{  Burbage  died  in  March,  1619. 

**  Cundell  died  in  December,  1617.    For  accounts  of  these  three  celebrated  performers,  see  Shak- 
*s  Works,  Paris  edition,  toI.  i.  p.  xcix  ei  §eq. 


-H-  Susanna  Halljthe  poet^n  favourite  daughter*  died  on  the  1 1th  of  July,  1649,  aged  66,  and  was  buried 
\hk  Btratfbrd  church  on  the  16th  of  the  same  mouth. 

'    ft  This  messuage  or  tenement  was  the  house  which  was  mortgaged  to  Henry  Walker. 

:  ff  The  poet's  wife  died  on  the  6th  of  August,  1639,  and  was  buried  between  her  huslMiid  s  grave  and 
llw  aorth  wall  of  the  chancel.  A  brass  plate  affixed  to  her  tomb-stone  exhibits  the  folkiwing  inscrip- 
tion:— 

,  **  Ubera,  tu  mater,  tu  hie  vitamq.  dedisti, 

I  \m  mihi ;  pro  tanto  munere  Saza  dabo ! 

',  Quam  maUMB,  amoveat  lapidem,  bonus  Angel'  ore' 

I  Exeat  nt  Christi  Corpus,  imago  tua 

^  Sed  nil  Tota  Talent,  yenias  cito  Christe  resurget, 

Clausa  licet  tumulo  mater,  et  astra  petet" 


^   ••*  John  Hall,  M  D.  died  Not.  35, 1636,  aged  60.    His  grave-stone  in  Stratford  church  is  thu- 
•Bribed:— 

**  Hallius  hie  situs  est  medica  celeberrimus  arte, 
Ex|»ectans  ri'gui  guadia  Iceta  Dei 
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t J  imI  «lll  «od  tMlaiMDi.     And  1  do  MilrHt  •od  (ppolnl  Ibe  Mid  ThotHi  Rh 

auu  I'rtnrli  G>nliM,  geoL,  Id  be  oicmcr*  h^rRif.  Anit  lio  iviakt  ail  (urmrr  villi,  n 
Ihtato  be  IDT  iMt  irtll  aiiil  loUiucnl,  lavilocM  nbemr  I  hate  hcreunlo  put  m}  kod 
ami  IMt  Br*l  above  wtlUen.  B|  me. 
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i),  a  minor  noet,  3^. 
onsumniately  known  to  Shakspeare, 
^efly  performed  by  biro,  207. 
ies  uf,    when    first    licensed,   442. 
he  superintendence  of  the  masters  of 
d.    Their  renumeration,  443.    Pa- 
court.  444.  Days  and  hours  of  their 
148.    Their  renumeration,  452. 
}  theatre,  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare, 

e  portrait  of,  in  the  Comedy  of  Errors, 

ing  affinity  between  the  celebrated 

Sliakspeare's  Macbeth,  6^. 

nal),  exquisite  delineation  of,  542. 

lathetic),  account  of,  181. 

)po8ed  virtue  of,  182. 

introduced  into  the  Tempest,   568. 

avouritc  pursuit  of  the  age  of  Sbak- 

opinion  of,  on  the  cause  of  spectral 
{5.  His  application  of  them  to  the 
lamlet,  536. 

8  with  merry  making,  85.     Different 
ibid.    Leet-ale,  86. 
ire  of,  in  Shakspeare's  time,'  105. 
ind  swart  elves  of  the  Scandina? ians, 
11. 

\   festival  of,   166.     Supposed   in- 
ies,  spirits,  &c.  167. 
1  the  English  language,  satirised  by 
ney,  217. 

Ends  Well,  probable  date  of,  542. 
I  characters, — the  Countess  of  Rou- 
lelen,  ib.  Remarks  on  the  minor  cba- 

tstratinnx  nfthis  drama. 

cenc  3,  543 

tene  1,  52,  85,  547. 

cone  2,  69.  77. 

cone  5,  547. 

cene  7,  ibid. 

cene  2,  398,  513. 

renel0,176 

cene  12,  437. 

,  feslival  of,  166. 

"  English  Parnassus,"  347. 

aul   (Romance    of),   popularity   of, 

the  fairies,  505. 

ational,  in  the  age  of  Shakspeare, 
120.  Account  of  the  itinerant  staze, 
>tswold  games,  123.  Hawking,  132. 
Bird-batting,  141.  Fishins,  t6i</. 
145.  TheQuintaine,]46.vWildgoose 
Fiurllng,  ibid.     Shovel-board,   149. 

ibid.      Juvenile  sports,    I50-— 152. 

of    the  metropolis  and  court,  426. 

ibid.  Tables  and  dice,  427.  Danc- 
1-baiting  and  bearbaiting,  430.  {  Ar- 
Frequenting  of  Paul's  Walk,  433. 
irses,  434.  Masques  and  pageants, 
progresses,  438.     Dramatic  perfor- 

?n),  a  minor  poet,  328. 


Andrevoe  (Thomas),  a  minor  poet,  398. 
AnaeZt,  different  orders  of,  163.  Account  of  tho 
doctrine  of  guardian  ai^^els  prevalent  in  Shak- 
speare's time,  ibid.  The  supposed  agency  of  anftelib 
spirits,  as  believed  in  Shakspeare's  time,  critiodly 
analysed,  683. 

AngUtig^  notice  of  books  on  the  art  of,  141.  Con- 
templations of  an  angler,  143.  His  qualifications 
described,  143.  Encomium  on,  by  Sir  HenrrWot- 
ton,  144.  Beautiful  verses  on,  by  Davors,  298. 

Anglo-Norman  romances,  account  of,  254--966. 

Anneton  (James),  a  minor  poet,  898. 

Antropophagi^  supposed  existence  of,  188. ,  AUa- 
sions  to  by  Shakspeare,  ibid. 

Antonyland  Cleopatra^  date  of,  574.  Character  and 
conduct  of  this  drama,  ibid. 

Ubutrationsofihit  drama. 
Act   i.  scene    4,  62. 
Act  ii.  scene    3,  164. 
Act  iii.  scene    9,  67. 
Act  iv.  scene  10,  150. 

ApemtkUuM,  remarks  on  the  character  of,  555. 

Apei^  kept  as  companions  for  the  domestic  fools, 
415. 

Aphoriinu  of  Shakspeare,  character  of,  252. 

Apparitions^  probable  causes  of,  535. 

^rca</ia  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  critical  notice  of,  266: 
Alluded  to  by  Shakspeare,  277. 

Archery  f  a  favourite  oiversion  in  the  age  of  Shak- 
speare, ^1.  Encouraged  in  the  reign  of  EUzabeth, 
ibid.    Decline  of  archery,  432. 

Arden  or  Ardem  family,  account  of,  2. 

Ardesoi/ {Mr.),  terrific  death  of,  71 

Ariel,  analysis  of  the  character  of,  580,  587. 

Arioxto^s  Orlando  Purioso,  remarks  on,  305.  His 
**  Supposes,*^  a  comedy,  translated  by  Oascoigoe, 
457. 

Armin  (Thomas),  complaint  of,  against  the  critics  of 
his  day,  223  ^  * 

Arwu^  grant  of,  lo  John  Shakspeare,  1. 

Amu  Hanginat,  in  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  401. 

Arthinglon  (Ffenry),  a  ininor  poet,  32o. 


Arthur's  Chase,  account  of,  184. 

Arthur's  Round  Table,  a  society  of  archers,  account 

of,  273. 
Arpol,  or  Funeral  Entertainment,  account  of,  116. 
Ascham  (Roger),  complaint  of,  on  the  little  rewarcl 
of  schoolmasters,  13.    note,  45.     Improved    the 
English  language,  214.    Remarks  of,  on  the  cul- 
tivation of  classical  literature  in  Elngland,  319; 
and    of  Italian  literature,  220.     Notice  of  his 
"  Scholemaster,''  221.    His  censure  of  the  popu- 
larity of  ''La  Morte  d' Arthur,"  256.    Design  of 
his  "  Toxophilus."  432. 
Aske  (James],  a  minor  poet,  888. 
Asses*  Heads,    absurd   recipe   for   fixing   on    the 

shoulders  of  man,  510. 
As  You  Like  It,  date  of,  546.    Remarks  on  the 
general  structure  of  its  fable,  ibid.     Analysis  of 
the  character  of  Jaques,  547. 

lUustralions  of  this  drama. 
Act  i.  scene  3,  146. 
Act.  ii.  scene  1,  179.  , 

scene  7,  26.  396. 
Act.  iii.  scene  2,  408. 
scene  8,  281. 
scene  4,  270. 
Act.iv.  scene  1,281,431. 


RMtre,  979. 
BahuviM  (Henry),  a  minor  poet,  988. 
BaMdeih,  principal  nofdn  of,  963. 
BmunteiB,  where  taken,  in  the  age  of  Shaktipeare, 

Rarity-Break n  Tereet  on«  150.     How  played,  151 
Barnefielde   (Richard),    a  minor  |>oet,    works   uf 

338. 
Bamet  (Bamabe),  a  minor  poet,  338. 
Baronets,  order  of,  when  created,  590.  Their  arm«, 

ibiiL 
Barry*n  "*  Ram  Alley,''  i]lustrate<l,  109. 
Barson  or  Barston,  Tillage,  allusion  to  by  Shak- 

speare,  S5. 
Boitard  (Thomas),  notice  of  the  epigrams  of,  328. 

and  ne/c. 
Batman  (Stcfihen),  a  minor  poet,  3)^8. 
Batman'9  translation  of  ^  Bartholome  de  Proprieta- 

tibus  Renim,''  well  known  to  Shakspenre,  iSS. 
Bear-baitnig,  a  fashi<mable  amusement  in  the  n^i 

of  Elizabeth,  4*29.     Prices   of  entrance    to  the 

bear-gardens,  430 
Beards,  fashions  of,   in    the  age    of  Shakspeare. 

103 
"*  Beards  Wag  all,**  the  proverb  of.  explained,  69. 
Beaufori  (Cairdinal),  dying  scene  of,  190. 
Beaumont  (Sir  John),  critical  notices  of,  as  a  poet. 

iXUl.      His  elegiac  tribute  to  the  memory  of  thi 

t^rl  of  Southampton,  368.    How  far  he  assisteii 

Fletcher,  604. 
Beaumont  and  Fietrher^  illustrations  of  the  plays  of. 

Custom    of  the   Ck»untry,  332.— Fair   Maid   ol 

the  Inn,  160.— Knight  of^the  Burning  Pestle,  333, 

479.— Playhouse  to  Let,  ibid. — Scornful    Lady, 

109. — Woman  Pleased,  act  It.  sc.  1.  84. 
Beauty,  exquinitc  taste  for,  discoverable  in  Sbak- 

speure's  works,  633. 
BeiemnilcM,  or  Hng-Stones,   supp<Med  virtues  of 

178. 
nellffurest'%  and  Boisteau**  "Cent  Histoiros  Tragi- 

ques,*'  364. 
Bells,  why  tolled  at  funerals,  113.    Worn  by  Hawk.«i, 

131. 
BeUein,  or  rural  sacrifice  of  the  Scotch  IlighlandcrN 

on  May-day,  74. 
"^  Bel-vedere,  or  the  Garden  of  the  Muses,''  348. 


<ura,"333. 
Bond  (Dr.  John^,  an  eminent  I#atiii  phih 
Booke  of  St.  Albans,  curious  title  and 

Marknam's    edition  of,  34.  Hole. 

original  edition,  34.  nole,  extract  fi 

note. 
Book  of  Sports,  account  of,  84. 
Bookf,  taste  for,  encouraged  by  Que 

309,  311.      VV'cre    anciently  placet 

leaves  tmtwards,  313.    Were  splenH] 

the  time  of  Elizabeth,  811.  and  note 

on  the  best  mode  of  keeping  bod 

marks  on  the  style  in  which  they  were  i 
Boors,  or  country  clowns,  character  ( 

century,  58. 
Boots,  preposterous  fashions  of,  in  the 

speare,  39S. 
Bowrcher  (Arthur),  a  minor  poet,  33B. 
B'mrman  (Nicholas),  a  minor  poet.  338 
Boys  (Rev.  John),  an  eminent  Grecian, 
Bradshaw  (Thomas),  a  minor  poet,  338 
BralhwaiVs  English  Gentleman,  196. 
Brathwayte  (Richard),  a  minor  poet,  SS 
Brawls,  a  fashionable  dance  in  toe  age  d 

4«. 
Bread,  enumeration  of  dijfferent  kinda  ol 
Breezes,  prejiosterous  size  of,  397. 
Breton  (Nicholas),  iioems  of,  992. 
Brewer's  *'  Lingua,^  illustration  of,  838 
Brice  (Thomas),  a  minor  ]ioct,  328. 
Bndal  Bed,  why  blessed,  110. 
Bride,  custom  of  kissing  at  the  altar, 

|K>sed  visionary  appearances  of  futu 

bridegrooms,  on  Midsummer-Eve,  16 

HaII<»w-Eve,  167. 
Bride  Ale,  description  of.  111. 
Briilon  (Mr.),  remarks  of,  on  the  moa 

of  Shakspeare,  634. 
Broke  (Artnur),  account  of  his  "Tragi 

of  Romeus  und  Juliet,"  512. 
Brooke,  (Christoi)her)  a  minor  poet,  33 
Brooke  (ThomasT,  a  minor  poet,  339. 
Bronghton  (^Rowland), 'a  minor  poet,  Si 
Browne's  (Willinro)    Britannia's    Paivti 
tions  from,  75.    Critical  notice  of  hi 

|M)et,  393. 
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BuU-bMiling,  a  fashiooable  amusement  in  the  age  of 
Shakspeare,  439. 

Buitokor't  **  Bref  Grammar  for  English,''  332.  His 
innovations  in  Engli»h  spelling,  satirised  by  Sbak- 
speare,  330. 

Burbmge,  the  player,  notice  of,  803. 

Burial,  ceremony  of,  113.  ToIIine  the'  passing- 
bell,  ibii/,  114.  Lake-Wi^kes,  aescribed,  100. 
Vestiges  of,  in  the  north  of  England,  116.  Funeral 
entertainments,  116.  Garlands  of  flowers  some- 
times buried  with  the  deceased,  117.  Graves 
planted  with  flowers,  118. 

Bums,  poetical  description  by,  of  the  spells  of  All- 
HaUow-Bfe,  168. 

BtarUm  (William),  critical  notice  of  his  ^  History  of 
Leicestershire,'*  834. 

BwrtoiCi  apologj  for  May-gamas  and  sports,  84. 
Invective  against  the  extravaeance  at  inns,  107. 
His  list-  of  «Ports  pursued  in  his  time,  130.  Por- 
trait of  the  illiterate  country  sentlemen  of  that  aee, 
810.   Euk)gium  on  books  and  book  collectors,  3i8. 

Butt  of  Shakspeare,  in  Stratford  church,  originality 
of,  proved,  634.  Its  character  and  ezpressioii 
injured  through  Mr.  Malone)s  interference,  i6ii^. 

BmUei  ( John)^^  D^ets  Dr^r  Dinner  *>  460. 

Bifnts  ( William),  collection  of  ^  Tenor  Psalmes, 
Sonets,  and  Songs,  of  Pietie."  &c.  360. 

ByrM'f  (Lord)  ^Siege  of  Corinth''  illustrated, 
638. 


C. 


CoHban^  remarks  on  the  character  of,  580, 58A. 
Cmmden  (William),  character  of  his  "Anuals,*' 832. 
(>umpbelti  "*  Pleasures  of  Hope,"  390. 
fjan^ion  (Thomas),  critical  notice  of  his  ^  ObKcrva- 

tions  on  the  Art  of  English  Poesie,"  388. 
Cmutry  Dance,  account  of,  489. 
{UNutiemat-day,  origin  of  the  festival,  67.     Cere- 

noonies  for  Candlemas-eve  and  day,  ibid, 
Cmpel  (Mr.),  Erroneous  notions  of,  conceraing  Shak- 

■peare's  marriage,  30. 
Capt  worn  by  the  ladies,  393. 
Carhynele,  imaginary  virtues  of,  193. 
CardM,  fitshionable  games  of,  in  the  age  of  Shak- 

apeare,  436.     Were  played  in  the  theatre  by  tht> 

audience    before   the    performance    commenced. 

449. 
Car  no  (Richard),  a  minor  poet,  339. 
€krne'«  "*  Survey  of  CornwaU,"  334. 
CmroU  (Christmas),  account  of,  96. 
CMrpemUr  i John),  a  minor  poet,  ^9. 
CaatigKanf  **  Cortegiano'' translated  into  English, 

m. 

Ckmr  of  Shakspeare,  purchased  by  Princess  Cxar- 
torvakva,  11. 

Ch^ikkm  (John),  critical  notice  of  the   poems  of, 

CHutlmgrM  (Mr.),  probable  conjecture  of,  on  the 
authenticity  of  Sbakspeare's  vrill,  7.  His  hypo- 
thesis, concerning  the  person  to  whom  Shakspeare 
addrcMed  his  sonnets,  disproved,  377.  Ex- 
anriiiBtioo  of  his  coniectures  respecting  the  date  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  513.  Of  Richard  111.,  518.  Oi 
Richard  11, 631  Of  Henry  IV.,  Parta(l.andll.533 
Of  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  536.  Of  Hamlet,  589. 
Of  King  John,  541.  Of  AU*s  Well  that  Ends  Well, 
Ml.  His  opinion  on  the  traditionary  origin  of  the 
Blury  Wives  of  Windsor  controverted,  &I8.  Hi« 
ooaiecture  on  the  date  of  Troilus  and  Cressida,  549. 

»    OfHenry  VIII.,  551.    Of  Timon  of  Athens,  553. 

ra  Of  Measure  for  Measure,  556.  Of  King  Lear,  558 

«  Of  the  Tempest,  577.  Of  Othello,  591.  Of  Twelfth 

.  Night,  698. 
SSkpfHon  (George),  critical  merits  of  as  a  poet,  894. 
His  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  Earl  of  Southamp- 
.  tODt  356.     Estimate  of  his  merits  as  a  drematii- 

-  pCN;t,609. 


Charactert,  writers  of,  in  the  age  of  Eliiabeth,  348. 

4  Sketch  of  the  character  of  Queen  Eliiabeth,  413. 

and  of  James  I.  ibid.     Of  Shakspeare's  drama,  re- 

*  marks  on,  598. 

Charicoti-Hotue,  the  seat  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  no- 
tice of,  196. 

Charnu  practised  on  Midsummer- Eve«  161.  On 
All-Hallow-Evc,  167.  Supposed  influence  of,  16H. 
176. 

Chitucer,  poetical  description  of  May-dav  by,  74. 
Illustration  of  his  ^  Assemblie  of  Fooles,"  185. 

*  Description  of  the  carbuncle,  193.  Alluded  to,  by 
Shakspeare,  385.  Allusions  by  Chaixer  to  fairy 
mythology^  493,  496. 

Chester  (Hobert),  a  minor  poet.  339.  Critical  no- 
tice of  his  "*  Love's  Martyr,"  3^. 

ChettU  (Henry),  a  minor  poet,  389. 

Children,  absurdity  of  frightening  by  superntitious 
tales,  154.  Notice  of  legendary  tales,  of  their 
being  stolen  or  changed  by  fairies,  496. 

Chicauic  Amusements  of  Shakspeare's  age,  described, 
368. 

Chivalry,  influence  of,  on  the  poetry  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan [age,  889.  Allusion  to  it,  by  Shakspeare, 
386. 

Chopine  or  Venetian  stilt,  394. 

Chrismale  Cloth,  account  of,  113. 

Christenings,  description  of,  118. 

Christian  IV.  (ICins  of  Denmark],  drunken  entertain- 
ment given  to,  406. 

Christian  Name,  the  same  frequently  given  to  two 
successive  children  in  the  age  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, 3. 

Christmas  Brand,  notion  concerning,  68. 

Christmas,  festival  of,  94.  Of  Pagan  origin,  ibid. 
Ceremony  of  bringing  in  the  Christmas  block,  ibid. 
Houses  decorated  With  ivy,  &c.  on  ChristmaH-Evc. 
95.  Origin  of  this  custom,  96.  Custom  of  siiigiiig 
carols  in  the  morning,  ibid.  Gambols,  anciently  in 
use  at  this  season,  98—100  note.  Poetical  descrip- 
tion of,  by  Herrick,  100.  and  by  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
101.    At  present  how  celebrated,  101. 

Church-Ales,  account  of,  86. 

Ckttrles  and  gentlemen,  diflerence  between,  34. 

C^ur^l^artf  (Thomas),  critical  notice  of  the  poems 
of,  80d. 

Chute  (Ant.),  a  minor  poet,  389. 

Chronological  list  of  Shakspeare's  plays,  469. 

Cinthio  (Oiraldi),  principal  novels  of,  364. 

Citizens  of  London,  dress  of,  400. 

Clapham  (Henoch),  a  minor  poet  of  the  age  of  Shnk- 
sf)eare.  339.  . 

Classical  Uterature,  diffusion  of,  in  the  reign  of  Eli- 
zabeth, 13.  Fashionable  among  country  genile- 
men,  40.  Cultivated  generally,  319.  The  knowledge 
of  Greek  literature  greatly  promoted  by  Sir  Tho- 
mas Smith,  Sir  Henry  Savile,  and  Dr.  Boys,  321. 
Latin  literature  promoted  by  Ascham,  Grant,  Bond, 
Rider,  and  others,  338. 

Ctaudio,  remarks  on  the  character  of,  in  Measure  .for 
Measure,  557.  .  . 

Cleanliness,  attention  of  Shakspeare  s  fames  to,  607. 

Cieaton  (Ralph,  a  clergyman),  character  of,  45. 

Cleopatra,  remarks  on  the  character  of,  574. 

Ciergymen,  anciently  styled  Sir,  4a  Picture  of 
country  clergymen  in  the  ajpe  of  Euiabeth,  44. 
Their  degraded  state  under  James  I.  ibid.  The 
younger  clergy,  chiefly  schoolmasters,  46.  Bishoji 
llaH's picture  of  their  depressed  state,  46.  Prohi- 
bited from  hawking,  136.  note. 

Cterk-akf  notice  of,  8iS.  .   *    .    /^     .    i- 

CUiien,  remarks  on  the  character  of,  m  Cymbeline, 
563. 

C/o//i««,  materials  of,  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  :»1. 

How  preserved,  ilrid. 
Clown  (country),  character  of  in  the  l6tn  century, 

58. 
Coaches,  when  first  introduced  into  England,  41^. 

Extravagant  number  of,  ibid. 
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Cock  and  Pye,^  explanation  of  the  phrase,  2G9.     I     Deicription  of  their  iiMUiiioalioiiaM,S6.  AndliaUs, 

arkmin  (Sir  Alton),  epigram  of,  on  Winooi-ale,      36.    Distinctions  obserred  at  their  tables,  iHd. 

'^~  Their  diet,  37.   But  Uttle  skilled  in  Uteratiire.  no. 


Corkmf 

23. 
Coek'Jtghting^  a  farourite  sport  in  Shakspeare's  age, 

70.   Awful  death  of  a  cock-fighter,  71. 
Cocks,  throwing  at,  a  barbarous  sport  on  Shrofe- 
Tuesday,  70.     Ridiculed  by  Hogarth,  and  now 
completely  put  down,  71. 
Coke**  (Dean),  Orammatical  Institutes,  notice  of» 

Vi. 
Cojmbc  (Mr.  John),  satirical  epitaph  on,  by  Shak- 

speare,  697. 
CoBtbe  (Mr.  Thomas),  notice  of,  638. 
Comedy,  **  Gammer  OurtoH^s  Needte, "  the  first  ever 

performed  in  England,  4&3. 
Comedy  of  Etrore^  probable  date  of,  481.  Mr. 
StecTcns'  opinion  that  this  drama  was  not  whollv 
Shakspeare's,  controverted  and  disproved,  iW. 
Superior  to  the  Menschmi  of  Plautus,  Hid.  Ez^ui- 
■ite  DOrtrait  of  Mwoa,  482.  General  observations 
on  tnis  drama,  ibtd. 

Hhuirutiomn  f*f(ku  drdma. 
Act  i.  scene  1,  51o. 
Act  ii.  scene  3,  199« 
Aetiv.  scene  2,  269. 
Comic  Pmnling,  exquisite,  of  Shakspeare's  dramas, 

600. 
Commentators  in  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  no^ce  of, 

238. 
Cowmaet  of  witches  with    the  devil,  account  of, 

m. 

Con^Umente,  extravagant,  current  in  the  age  of  Shak- 
speare, 423. 
Compotition  of  the  poetry  of  the  Elizabethan  age  con- 

sioered,  289. 
Compton  (Lady),  moderate  demands  of,  from  her  hus- 
band, 416. 
Condact  of  Shakspeaxe's  drama  considered,  696. 
Conjurors  and  schoolmasters,  frequently  united  in 

the  same  person  in  the  16th  century,  46. 
Constable  (Henry),  critical  notice  of  the  poems  of, 

296.   Particularly  of  his  sonnets,  374. 
C'tnslancej  remarks  on  the  character  of,  5-11. 
Cookt,  in  Siiakspeare's   tiine,  overl(K>ked    by  their 
masters,  36.     Were  better  i)aid  than  clergymen, 
45. 
Cooper^s  Latin  and    English    Dictionary,  used   by 
^  Shakspeare,  12.     The  author  preferred  by  Queeu 

Elizabeth,  13. 
Copley  (Aut).  a  minor  poet,  329 
Copyhotder,  character  of  a  poor  one,  in  the  time  of 

Elizabeth,  58. 
Copyrights  of  plays,  how  disposed  of  in  Shakspeare's 

time,  452. 
Cordeba,  beautiful  cliaracter  of.  561 . 
Coriolanus,   date  of  the  tragedy  of,  574.     Critical 
remarks,  ibid. 

IUustration»  of  this  drama. 
Act  i.  scene  4.  194 
Act  ii.  scene  1,  269. 
CornwaUt  May-day  how  celebrated  in,  74 

vance  of  Midsummer  eve  there,  161. 
Corpse- Candies ^   superstitious    notions  concerning, 

174. 
Coryate*a  "  Crudities,"  critical  notice  of.  233. 
Coslwoid  games,  account  of,  123.  Revived  by  Dover, 

ibid. 
Coilaaes  of  farmers  or  yeomen,  in  the  time  of  Eliza- 
beth, described,  48. 
Coltesfordj  (Thomas)  a  minor  poet, 
Cotton  (Sir  Robert),    an   eminent 

214. 
CMton  (Roger),  a  minor  poet,  329. 
Country  inns,  picture  of,  105. 

Country  life,  manners  and  customs  during  the  age  of 

.Shakspeare,  33.      Description  of  its  holidays  and 

festivals,  amusements,  59.       Superstitions,   152. 

'   Literature  but  little  cultivated,  210. 

Country  squires,  rank  of,  in  Shakspeare's  age,  33. 


Portrait  of  a  country  squire  in  the  reign  of  Qnces 
Anne,  41i. 
Courtiers  of  Eliiabetb,  sometimes  wrote  lyrics,  for 
music,  360.    Instances  of  her  rough  treatineat  of 
them,  41^. 
Cowrtiag  ckmr  of  Shakspeare,  notiee  of,  99. 
CxmrtAip,  how  anciently  eondueted,  107. 
Cox  (Captain),  an  eminent  book   collcclor,  212. 
List  ofromances  in  hb  library,  26d.     ReoMrks  as 
it  by  Mr.  Dibdin,  263. 
Crab-tree,  Shakspeare's,  still  remaining  at  BidM, 
^    Roasted  crabs  and  ale  a  favourite  mess,  SI. 
CreduUiy  of  the  age   of  Shakspewe,  instaaees  of, 

152,420. 
CriUcum,  state  o^  in  the  age  of  Elisabeth  aad  Jsb« 
1.  S^.     Severity  of  controverrial  critieisn,  fiS. 
l.*ampooninc  critics,  224.    Notice  of  the  critksi 
labours  of  Oascoigne,  225.    Of  James  L  Hid  Of 
Webbe,  Spenser,  Praunce»  and  Hake,  826.   Of 
Ruttenham,  227.    Of  Sir  John  HarriagloB,  aW 
Of  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  298.    Of  Meiee,  itiL   Of 
Campion,  ibud,  and  of  Bolton,  329. 
Ci-oeoJUes,  legendary  tales  coaeemiaK,  noticed,  19fi. 
Cromek  (Mr.),  accounts  of  the  fairy  supcrstitioai  ia 

ScotUnd,  49B. 
Cross-bow,  chiefly  used  for  killing  game,  432. 
Cutrose  (^ixabeth),  a  minor  poetess,  329. 
Curiosity  of  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  iUustiatiflai  of, 

420. 
Cutwode  (T.),  a  minor  poet,  329. 
CymbeHne,  probable  date  of,  562.      Beauty  of  ib 
bble,  iMrf.    Remarks  on  the  character  of  lanfei, 
ibid.    And  of  aoten,  563. 

lUautrations  of  this  dramm. 
Act  ii.  scene  2,  402,  403. 

scene  4,  401. 

Actiii.  scene2,  145. 

scene  4,  39L 

Act  iv.  scene  1,  IIH. 

scene  2.  119,193. 
Act  V.  scene  3,  150. 
scene  5,  194. 
Czartoryxka  (Princess),  the  purchaacrof  Shakspean* 
chair,  10. 


D. 


329. 

book   collector, 


"  Damon  and  Pythias,**  illustration  of,  51. 

Dancing,  a  favoorile  amusement  in  the  age  of  Sb^ 
speare,  428.  Notice  of  different  kinds  of  dsacei 
The  Brawl,  ibid.  The  Pavin,  ibid,  Canary  Di«t 
429.  Corantoes,  ibid. 

Dancing  Horse,  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare, notiee^ 

434, 
Danes,  massacre  of,  72. 

IDiinger,  supposed  omens  of,  171. 
Daniel  (Samuel)^  critical  notice  of  hi***D€feoK9 
Hyme,"  226.  And  of  his  poems,  296.  C««*rt» 
the  unpopularity  of  his  poem  on  the  "Ci*!!  Wf 
between  the  Houses  of  Y  ork  and  Lancaster,"  W 
(leneral  observations  on  his  style  and  versifitssa 
297.  Notice  of  his  sonnets,  374.  Was  the  f 
totyne  of  Shakspeare's  amatory  verse,  375. 

Daniel's  History  of  England,  character  of,  231 

Darwin's  (Dr.)    poetical  description  of  the  u^l 
mare,  160. 

Davenant  (Sir  William),  anecdote  of  his  attsebs* 
to  Shakspeare,  619. 

Davidstone  (John),  a  minor  poet  of  Elizabeth. 9* 

Davies  (Sir  John),   notice  of,  297.   Criticsl  a**! 
of  his  poem,  entitled  ^  Nosce  Teinsum,"  ifci 

Davies  (John),  a  minor  poet,  329.     List  of  lbepi^| 
of,  330. 

Davison  (Francis  and   Walter),  minor    poeti'l 
Critical  notice  of  their "  Poetical  Rapsodie,")' 
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Davort  (Joho),  critical  remarku  on  the  poemi  of, 

29a 

DavB  (particular),  niperttitioat  noUoiui  concerning, 
1B7.     St.    Valentine VDay,    157.      Midsunimer- 
Efe,I€!0.  Michaelmas-Day,  162L  All-Hallow-Ere, 
166. 
Dead^  bodies,  frequently  riBed  of  their  hair,  392. 
Deaths  account  of  snpposed  omens  of,  171.     Deli- 
neation of,  557. 
Decker  (Thomas),  character  of  as  a  miscellaneous 
writer,  237.    Notice  of  his  "*  Gul's  Horn  Booke,** 
iHd.    Of  his  "*  Belman  u  London,  ibid.    Of  his 
.    ^Lanthem  and  Candlelight,"  ibid.     His  quarrel 
with  Ben  Jcmson,  Wd.  Probable  time  of  his  death, 
i    238.   Estimate  of  his  merits,  as  a  dramatic  poet, 
6aa.    Extract  from  his  "*  Oul's  Horn  Book,"  on  the 
fashions  of  that  age,  396. 
Pattaget  of  his  Ptaye^  teliieh  are  Ukatrated  or 
;,  explained. 

The   Honest  Whore,   36.— More   Dissemblers 
besides   Women,    403. — ^Sefen  Deadly  Sinnes 
of  London,  122. — Villanies  Discovered  by  Lan- 
tome  and  Candle-Ught,  133, 193. 
Dedicatumt  of  plays,  reward  for^  453. 
Dee  (Dr.  John),  an  eminent    book-collector,   213. 
And  magician,  582.     Account  of  his  singular  cha- 
racter, ibid.  Catalogue  of  his  library,  563. 
Deer-iUuting^  Shakspeare  punished  for,  197, 199. 
Ve  la  Cata  (John),  the  "<  Galatea"  of,  221. 
Delone  (Thomas),  a  minor  poet,  380. 
Demoniacal  f  oices  and  and  shrieks,  superstitious  no- 
tions concerning,  173.     The  presence  of  demons 
supposed  to  be  indicated  by  lights  burning  blue,  174. 
Denny t^  or  Davors,  (John),  ^  Treaty se  on  Fishing," 
notice  of,  142.      Beautifiil  quotation   from,  ibid, 
T  His  book  translated  into  prose  by  Markham,  143. 
Denidce  (John),  a  minor  poet,  330. 
Detdemona^   beautiful  oitty  quoted  by,  287. ,  Re- 
marks on  her  character,  591. 
Deuerlt,  where  taken,  414. 
Devils  supposed  compact  with,  of  witches,  account 

of,  569.  : 

Dihdm't   (ReT.  T.  F.),   **  Bibliomania,"  notice  of, 
211.     His  character  of  ^Stubbes^s  Anatomie  of 
Abuses,"   244.     Account  of    Dr.  Dee's  library, 
562 
Dicer't  Oatht,  falsehood  of,  427. 
Dictumariee,  list  of,  in  use  in  Shakspeare's  time,  12. 
Cooper's  Latin  and  English  Dictionary  used  by  him, 
ibid. 
Diel  of  country  squires,  36..    Of  country  gentlemen, 
38.    Of  farmers  or  yeomen,  on  ordinary  occasions, 
60.  On  festivals  J  52.    Of  the  sovereigns  and  higher 
classes,  404. 
Digby  (Sir  Kenelm),  marvellous  properties  ascribed 
'  tohissvmpatheticrMpwder,  182. 
Dinner,  hour  of,  406.     Account  of  the  dinners  of 
the  hiffher  classes,  407.    Hands,  why  always  wash- 
ed before  dinner,  414. 
Dionifsiu»*§  angelic  hierarchy,  account  of,  163 
DutaJT*  (Saiut)  Day^  festival  of>  65.    Verses  on, 

ibid.  66. 
JHaernone^  enumeration  of,  120.     Account  of  the 
itinerant  stage,  121.  G)ts wold  games,  123.  Hawk- 
.    iog,  125.     Hunting,  13^.      Fowling,  140.    Bird- 
batting,  141.     Fishing,  ibid.     Horse-racing,  144. 
The   Quintaine,    146.     Wild-ffoose  chase,   149. 
;    Hurling,  iirid.    Shovel-board,  149.    Shove-groat, 
.    I'M.      Juvenile  sports,   150.     Diversions  of  the 
metropolis    and  court,  426.     Card-playing,  ibid 
.    Tables  and  dice,  427.    Dancing,  428.    Bull-baiting 
and  bear-baiting,  430.    Archery,  431.    Frequent 
.'    ing  of  PaulN  Walk,  433.     Sagacious  horses,  434 
Masques  and  Pageants,  435.     Royal  Progresses, 
438.    The  stage,  441. 
J}iveSf  or  evil  |enii  of  the  Persians,  489. 
Dogberry  ^  origw  of  the  character  ojt,  618. 
Donne  (Dr.),  critical  notice  of  the  poems  of,  298. 
Oanblelt,  fashion  of,  397. 


Awce  (Mr.),  beautiful  version  of  a  Christmas  carol 
by,  w.    On  the  source  of  Shakspeare's  Merchant 
of  Venice,  526.     His  vindication  of  ShidLspeare's 
love  of  music,  against  Mr.  Steevens's  flippant  cen- 
sures, 528.    Conjectures  on  the  probaole  date  of 
Shakspeare's  Tempest,  579.    His  ^  Illustrations  vf 
Shakspeare"  cited,  passim. 
Dowricke  (Anne),  a  mmor  poetess.  330. 
Dragon,  intnxlucUon  of,  into  the  May-games,  81 . 
Drake  (Sir  Francis),  costly  new  year's  ph  of,  to 
Queen  Elixabeth,  395.    Tobacco  first  mtroduced 
into  England  by  him,  411. 
Drake  (I.Ady),  beautiful  sonnet  to,  301. 
Drama,  patroniied  b^  Eliiabeth  and  her  ministers, 
442.     Of  private  individuals,  whose  names  they 
bore,  ibtd.     And  by  James  I.,  444. 
Dramatic  Poets,  remuneration  of,  452. 
Dramatic  Poetry,  sketch  of,  from  the  birth  of  Shak- 
speare to  the  period  of  his  commencing  a  writer 
for  the  stage,  453.      Mysteries,  moralities,   and 
interludes,    the  first  performances,  ibid,    Ferrex 
and  Porrex,  the  first  regular  tragedy,  ibid    Gam- 
mar  Gurton's  Needle,  the  first  regular  comedy, 
ibid.    Dramatic  Histories,  454.    Composite  drama 
of  Tarleton,  ibid*    Account  of  eminent  dramatic 
poets  during  this  period,  455.     Conjectures  as  to 
the  extent  of  ShaKspeare^s  obligation  to  his  pre- 
decessors, 465.    Brief  view  of  dramatic  poetry, 
and  its  principal  cultivators,  during  Shakspeare's 
connection  with  the  stage,  603.    Account  of  the 
dramatic    works    of  Fletcher,   ibid,     Massinger, 
605.   Ford,  606.   Webster,  607.   Middleton,  iM. 
Decker,   608.     Marston,  ibid,     Heywood,  609. 
Chapman,  ibid,    Rowley,  610.    Other  minor  dra- 
matic poets,  ibid.    Ben  Jonson,  611. 
Drant  (Thomas),  a  minor  poet,  330. 
Drayton  (Michael),   notice   of,   298.      Critical  re- 
marks on    his    hiitorical  poetry,  298.     On   his 
poems,  299.    Poetical  description  by  him  of  the 
dress,  &c.  of  young    women,   40.      Of  Robin 
Hood,  77.    Of  Tom  the  Piper,  80.    Sheep-shear- 
ing, 88.     Of  the  carbuncle,  194.     Encomium  on 
Luly's  Euphues,  215.     Commendatory  verses  hv, 
on  Shakspeare's    Rape   of   Ijucrece,  367.      His 
tragedies  totally  lost,  610.    Character  of  his  Son- 
nets, 375. 
Dreams,  considered  as  prognostics  of  good  or  evil, 

173. 
Dress  of  country  icentlemen,  40.    Of    farmers    or 
veomen,  53.     Wedding  dress  of  a  rustic.    111. 
Proper  for  anglers,  143.  note.    Of  the  inhabitants 
of   London,    389.     Of   Queen  Elizabeth,    390. 
Of  the  ladies  of  that  time,  391.     Of  the  gentle- 
men, 389.   Of  the  citizen,  400.    Of  servanU,  512. 
Drinking  of  healths,  origin  of,  61. 
Drummond  (William),  biographical  notice  of,  299. 

His  merits  as  a  poet,  considered,  300. 
Drunkenness,  propensity  of  the  English  to,  408. 
Dryden*s  testimony  to  the  priority  of  Shakspeare's 

Pericles,  considered,  478. 
DuelKfiy,  prevalence  of,  422. 

Dunlop  (Mr),  opinion  of  on  the  source  of  Shak- 
speare's Romeo  and  Juliet,  513.    And  of  Measure. 
for  Measure,  556. 
Durham,  Easter  gambols  at,  72,  note. 
Dyer's  "  Fleece."  illustration  of,  89. 
Dying,  form  of   prayers  for,    114.      Superstitions 
notions  concerning  the  last  moments  of  persons 
dying,  190. 


£. 


character   of  his    "Microcosmo- 

His  portrait  of  an  upstart  coun- 

knight,  41.      Of  a  country  felloy^. 


Earle   (Bishop), 

graphy,"  249. 

try  squire  or 

or  clown,  58. 
Earthquake  of  1580,  alluded  to  by  Shakspeare,  2^. 

Account  of,  26. 
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Eatler-tide^  festival  of,  71.     Early  ri«iag  od  EmUt 

Sunday^  iind,    Amuieroentt,  ibid.    Handball,  ibid 

I'riMieDting  of  eggs,  72. 
Edgar,  remarki  on  the  anumed  madneM  of,  286. 

Contraiit  between  hut  insanity  and  tha  madneai  of 

Lear,  660. 
Education^  state  of,    during   Shakspeare'k   youth, 

Edwitrdes  (C),  a  minor  poet,  330. 

Edwnrd^ichuil),  ii|»ecinien  of  the  poetical  talents 
of,  343.  Character  of  his  dramatic  coDposi- 
ti(Nis,  456. 

/?9«f,  custom  of  giving,  at  Easier,  79. 

EiderUm  (William),  a  minor  poet,  330. 

Eiiiobeth  (Queen),  school  books  commanded  by,  to 
be  used,  13.  Vinit  of,  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester, 
at  ICenilworth  Castle,  18,  437.  Account  of 
presents  made  to  her  on  New- Year's  Day,  60. 
Magnificent  reception  of  her,  at  Norwich,  94, 
noU,  Her  wisdom  in  establidiing  the  FlembcH 
in  this  country,  94,  note.  A  keen  huntress,  1^. 
Touched  persons  for  the  evil,  181.     Cultivated 

'  bibliography,  i09.  The  ladies  of  her  court  skilled 
in  Greek  equally  with  herself,  200.  Classical  lite- 
rature encouraged  at  her  court,  ibid.  310.  Notice 
of  her  Praver-book,  ibid  311.  Influence  of  her 
example,  ibtd.  Notice  of  her  works.  830.  Deeply 
skilled  in  Italian  literature,  ibid.  Notice  of  her 
poetical  pieces,  338,  mole.  Proof  that  Shak- 
speare*s  Sonnets  were  bot  and  could  not  be  ad- 
dressed to  her,  377.  Instances  of  her  vanity 
and  love  of  dress,  390.  Description  of  her  dress, 
ibid.  Amount  of  her  wardrobe.  391.  Silk  stock- 
ings first  worn  by  her,  394.  Costly  New- Year** 
gifu  made  to  her,  396.  Furniture  of  her  palaces, 
400.  Description  of  the  mode  in  which  her  table 
was  served,  406.  Iler  character  as  a  sovereign, 
416.  Her  industry,  ibid.  Instances  of  her  vanity 
and  coquetry,  ibid.  Affectation  of  youth,  417. 
Artfulness,  ibid.  Extreme  jealousy,  418.  Illy 
treatment  of  her  courticrii,  ibid.  Excelled  in 
dancing,  438.  Delighted  with  bear-baiting,  430. 
Account  of  her  progreHhc^,  438.  Passionately  fond 
of  dramatic  |>erf()rmance8.  443-  Ordered  Shak- 
npcare's  "*  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  648.  And 
bestowed  raony  marks  of  her  favour  uiN>n  him, 
619.  * 

Elfland  or  Fairy  Land,  description  of,  495, 

Eltei  or  fairies  of  the  Scandinavians,  491.  Ac- 
count of  the  KriRlit  Elves,  or  benevoleut  fairies, 
ihifi.  Of  the  Swart  Elves,  or  malignant  fairies, 
493.     And  of  the  Scottisli  Elves.  49:i. 

Eniden  (Edmond),  a  minor  poet,  3t?0. 

^*Ena land's  Helicon,^  a  collection  of  noems,  346. 

English  Language  but  little  cultivated  prior  to  the 
lime  of  Ascham,  314.  Improved  by  the  labours 
.  of  VVilson,  315  Corrupted  by  Lilly,  iu  the  reign 
of  Klizabelh,  ibid.  This  affectation  satirised  by 
Sir  Philip  Sidney,  316.  And  by  Shukspeare,  317'. 
The  English  Ialmla^l^  improved  by  Sir  VV alter 
Kaleigh  and  his  contt  mporarie.^i,  ibid.  Remarks 
on  the  prose  writers  of  the  reign  of  Jame^  1..31S 
Notice  of  Miilcasier's  labours  fr»r  improving  it, 
3-^3.     And  of  Bullokar's.  ibid,  327. 

English  Mercwyt  the  first  ncvvspaper  ever  pub- 
lished, 347. 

Enolish  nation,  character  of,  430. 

^  hfticediumj'''  a  funeral  song  on  the  death  of  Lady 
Branch,  367,  note. 

Epilogue,  concluded  with  prayer  in  llie  time  of 
Shakspeare,  451. 

Epitaph  on  Shakspeare,  in  Stratford  church, 
633 

Epitaphs  by  Shakspeare : — a  satirical  one  on  Mr. 

Contbe,   (^27.      On    Sir    Thonia-.    Stanley,    638. 

And  on  Elias  James,  ibid. 
Enkine  (Mr.),  exquisite    poetical  allu.sions   of,  to 

fairy  mythology,  499.  bO'.i 
E-^pousals,  ceremony  of,  107. 


fiuaui,  critical  account  of  the  writers  of,  in  the  age 

of  Elizabeth.  349. 
Ectma  (Ijewes  and  William),  minor  poets,  330. 
Evergreeng,  why  carried  at  ninerals,  119. 
Eml  tfririU^  supposed  to   be  driven  away  by  Uie 

sound  of  the  passing-bell,  113. 

F, 

Paeeti^,  notice  of  writers  of,  during  the  age  of 
Shakspeare,  361. 

^  Faene  Qmteru"  of  Spenser,  critical  remariu  on, 
313. 

Fairefax  (Edward),  biographical  noCiee  t^^  M. 
Examination  of  his  version  of  Taaao,  Aid.  His 
orij^al  poetry  lost,  ibid. 

Fainea,  superstitious  traditions  concerning,  166. 
Their  supposed  influence  on  AU-Hallow-Eve,  191 
Supposed  to  haimt  fountains  and  wells,  191.  Cri- 
tical account  of  the  fiury  mytholocy  of  Shak- 
speare, 488.  Oriental  Csiries,  489.  The  know- 
ledge of  the  oriental  fairy  mvthoU»  introdooed 
from  the  Italians,  489.  Origin  of  the  GolUc 
system  of  fair?  mythology,  ibia.  Known  in  Bsg- 
MUid  in  the  eleveuth  century,  490. 


system  of  fairy  mythology,  491. 
system  current  in  England  in  the  thirteenth 
tury,  493  Scottish  elves,  ibid.  Their  drew  aak 
weapons,  494.  Lowland  fairies,  ibid.  AflasioM 
to  fiurv  superstitions  by  Chaucer,  ibuL  Dcscsb- 
lion  of  Elf^  or  Fairyland,  496.  Allusions  lo  it  by 
various  poets,  496.  Fairy  proceasions  at  Roods- 
mass,  497.  Fairies  in  Sootland  supposed  to  ap- 
pear fniost  commonly  by  moonlight,  ibid,  Tmm 
supposed  influence  on  prenant  wonaen.  Hid.  CUi- 
ren  said  to  be  stolen  and  changed  by  them,  lA 
Expedients  for  reooverina^  them,  ibid.  Tlsir 
HjMfech,  food,  and  work,  499.  Account  of  the  mar 
lignant  fairy  called  the  Wee  Brown  Mmm  af  Ac 
Afaarf,  Otnd.  Traditions  relative  to  the  benevdol 
sprite,  Brownie,  500.  The  fairy  mythology  of 
Shakspeare,  merits  the  title  of  the  EnghA  Sgsim, 
503.  Critical  illustrations  of  his  allusions  to  bunet 
and  Fairv-land,  ibid.  Scandinavia  the  pareol  of 
our  popular  fairy  mvthology,  511. 

Fairs,  how  celebrated  anciently,  165. 

Falconer,  an  important  officer  in  the  househoMi  oi 
the  great,  139.     His  qualifications,  130. 

Falconry,  when  introduced  into  England.  IS 
Universal  among  the  nobility  and  gentry,  t^.  No- 
tices of  books  on,  ibid.  note.  Falconry  on  expensiic 
diversion,  ibid.  Prohibited  to  the  clergy,  \% 
Remarks  on  this  sport,  137.  Poetical  descnptioo 
of  it  by  Massingcr,  138.  A  favonrite  dirersioo  of 
the  ladies.  139. 

Falcons,  different  sorts  of,  138.  Account  of  tkrif 
training,  130. 

FaUtaff,  analysis  of  the  character  of,  as  introduced  is 
Shaksneare's  plays  of  Henry  IV.,  Partt  I.  ssd 
II.,  533.  And  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor 
548 

Fans,  structure  and  fashion  of,  394. 

fWr  of  country  squires,  36.  Of  country  gentleaes. 
38.  And  of  itne  sovereign  and  liigher  daves 
404. 

Farmers,  character  of,  in  the  time  of  Edward  VL 
48.  In  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  ibid.  DescriptiM 
of  their  houses  or  cottages,  ibid.  Their  furniture 
and  household  accommodations,  49.  Thmrordimrt 
diet,  50.  Diet  on  festivals,  53.  Drc^tK,  ibid.  Q'osr 
lifications  of  a  good  farmer's  wife,  53.  Occupt- 
tions,  &c.  of  their  servants,  54.  Manner's  he  ^ 
Scottish  farmers  during  the  same  |>eriod,  57.  Pro- 
cress  of  extravagance  among  this  class  of  perMV. 
58, 

Firmer  (Dr.),  ccmclusionof,  as  to  the  resultofSbk' 
spearc's  school  education,  14.  His  condoaot 
controverted,  ibid.    His  opinion  as  to  the  cittf^ 
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nf  Sliak9peare*8  knowledge  of  French  and  Italian 
literature  coniidered,  26. 

Faukonkrid^e,  analysis  of  the  character  of,  541. 

FeatU  (ordinary)  curious  directions  for,  39,  note. 

FelUmH  Dortrait  of  Shakspeare,  636. 

Fenner  (Dudley),  a  minor  poet,  330. 

Fenton'a  (G^ffray),  account  of  bis  ^  Certain  Tragical! 
Discourses,*^  8^. 

Fem-tetd^  supposed  to  be  visible  on  Midsummer- 
Eve,  160. 

**  Ftrrex  and  Porrex,^  the  first  regular  tragedy  ever 
performed  in  England,  4fi3. 

Ferrert  (George),  a  minor  poet,  330. 

Ferriar  (Dr  J,  theory  of  apparitions  of,  636.  Ap- 
plication of  it  to  the  character  of  Hamlet,  636.  Hi« 
opinion  of  the  merits  of  Massinger  es  a  dramatic 
poet  controverted,  606. 

Fettivab,  account  of  those  observed  in  Sbakspeare's 
time,  59.  New-Year's  Day,  t6iV/.  Twelfth  Da v, 
61.  St.  DistaTs  Day,  65.  Pkmffh  Monday,  66. 
Candlemas  Day,  67.  Shrove  Tide,  68.  Ea.ster 
Tide,  71.    Hock  Day,  73.    May  Day,  74    V^  hit- 

.  auntide,  87.  Shee|>-shearing,  88.  Harvest- home, 
90.  fldartinmas,  94.  Christmas,  iHd.  Wakes  or 
&ir8,  101.  Weddings,  107—111.  Christenings, 
US.  Burials,  113-119. 

Fete,  roaffni6cent,  at  Kenilworth  Castle,  given  to 

•   Queen  Elicabeth,  18. 

Ftihergfone  (Christopher),  a  minor  poet,  330. 

Fbrex  kindled  on  Miclsummer-Eve.  of  Pagan  origin, 
159;  and  OQ  All-llallow-Eve,  166. 

Fire  Spif^i  machinery  of,  introduced  in  the  Tem- 
pest, 667. 

Fuking,  pursued  with  avidity,  in  the  16th  century. 
141.  Account  of  hooks  on  this  sport,  142.  Poetif-al 
deaeription  of,  143.    Qualifications  requisite  for, 


FUzaefrey  (Charles),  Biographical  notice  of,  301. 
Fiukxrbert  (Sir  Anthony),  notice  of  his  agricultural 

treatises,  66. 
Flxmimg  (Abraham),  a  miscellaneous  writer,  account 

^kicker  (Robert),  a  minor  poet.  330. 

FieUker  (Giles),  critical  remarks  on  the  poetry  of, 

SOI. 
FleUker  (Phineas),  notice  of,  309.  Critical  ohser- 
Tations  on  his  **  Purple  Island,"  309 ;  and  on  his 
**  Piscatory  Elclogues,"  ibid. 
Flttdur  (John),  the  chief  author  of  the  plays  extant 
under  his  name,  603.  How  far  he  was  assisted  by 
BeaumtMit,  604.  Critical  estimate  of  his  character 
aa  a  dramatic  poet,  ibid.  His  feeble  attempts  tu 
emulate  Shakspeare,  605.  His  Faithful  Shepher- 
deM  (act  T.  sc.  i.)  illustrated,  63.  See  also 
Semtmontf  in  this  index. 

#*/(0raAia  (Roman),  perpetuated  in  May-Day,  74. 

J^iOrio  (John),]  pedantry  of,  satirised  by  Shakspeare, 
317.  Appomted  reader  of  the  Italian  language 
to  the  Queen  of  James  1.,  220. 

Fiowert,  anciently  scattered  on  streams  at  sheep- 
•hcaring  time,  90.  Garlands  of  fluwerH  carried  at 
funerals,  and  buried  with  the  deeeased,  117.  Graves 
in  Wales  still  decorated  with  flowers,  118. 
Allusions  to  this  custom  by  Shakspeare,  119. 

J?W/r  of  Shakspeare's  pUiys,  &c.  remarks  on.  284. 
600.  Description  of  their  apparel  and  condition, 
418.  Apes  or  monkies  kept  as  companions  for 
them,  415. 

Pord,  merits  of,  as  a  dramatic  po«t«  considered, 
606. 

M^orke,  when  introduced  into  England.  407. 

F^iMCwe'n  (Thomas).  **  Forest  of  Historyes  *>  264. 

**  JF<oriune  my  Foe/*  a  popular  song,  quoted  by  Shak- 
speare, 6^. 

F^nnUune  and  wells,  why  superstitiously  visited, 
191.  Supposed  to  be  the  haunts  of  fairies  and  sj)i- 
Tlt»,ibid.    Pilgrimages  made  to  them,  192. 

J^tmHu§,  how  pursued    in   the   sixteenth  century, 
,     140. 
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Fox'h  ^kcta  and  Monuments,*^  character  of,  234. 
Frounce  (Abraham),  notice  of  his  **  Arcadian  Klielo- 

ricke,**  226.     List  of  his  poetical  works,  330. 
Freeman  (Thomas),  a  minor  poet,  331. 
French  Language,  Shakspeare's  knowledge  of,  when 

acquired,  26.     Proofs  that  he  had  some  acquain- 
tance with  it,  ibid.  List  of  French  grammars  which 

he  might  have  read.  27. 
"  Fn'ar  of  Orders  Greg,**  a  beautiful  ballad,  notice 

of,  280.    Quoted  by  Shakspeare,  285. 
Friend,  absence  from,   exquisitely    |>ourtra\ed  by 

Shakspeare,  385. 
Friendship,  beautiful  delineation  of,  528. 
Fuibeck'9  account  of  Roman  factions,  232. 
Fulbroke  Park,  the  scene  of  Shakspeare*s   dei-r- 

stealing,  196. 
Fuller  (Thomas),  character  of  Shakspeare,  14;  and 

of  Dr.  Dee,  and  his  assistant  Kelly.  5S3. 
Futboell  (Ulpian),  a  minor  poet.  331. 
fVmtfrc/ c^TtfMiofiiM  deKcribed,  113.     Entertainments 

given  on  those  occasions,  116 
Furniture,  splendid,  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  palnces, 

400.     Of  the  inhabitants  of  London,  401.    Of  the 

halls  of  country  gentlemen,  37. 

G. 

GaU  (Dunstan),  a  minor  poet,  331. 

Gamage  (Willuun),  a  minor  poet,  331. 

Games  (C^tswold),  account  of,  1^ 

Gaming,  prevalence  of,  in  the  age  of  Shakspeare, 
421. 

"Gammer  Gurton*s  Needle,**  illustration  of,  51 
The  earliest  comedy  ever  written  or  performed  ii 
England,  453.    Critical  remarks  on,  456. 

Garlands,  anciently  used  at  funerals,  and  buried  with 
the  deceased,  117. 

Gomi^'sHenriade  probably  seen  bv  Shakspeare,  2<>. 

Garter  (Barnard),  a  minor  poet,  331. 

Garter  ( Thomas),  a  dramatic  poet  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  457. 

Gascoigne  (George),  notice  of  the  ^Posies"  of,  225. 
Biographical  sketch  of,  302.  Remarks  on  hi<j 
poetrv,  303.    Character  of,  456. 

Gastreu  (Rev.  Francis)  purchases  Shakspeare'>< 
house  at  Stratford,  617.  Cuts  down  his  mulberry 
tree,  ibid,  and  destroys  the  house  itself. 

Guy's  Trivia,  quotation  from,  on  the  influence  of 
particular  days,  157.  Poetical  description  of 
spells,  161. 

Genius  of  Shakspeare's  drama  considered,  504. 

Gentlemen,  different  sorts  ot,  in  the  age  of  Shak- 
speare, 33.  Their  virtues  and  vices,  ibid.  Ii4. 
Description  of  the  mansion  houses  of  country 
gentlemen,  35.  Their  usual  fare,  38.  Employments 
and  dress  of  their  daughters,  40.  Character  of 
country  gentlemen  towards  the  commencement  of 
the  17th  century,  41.  When  they  began  to  desert 
their  halls  for  the  metropolis,  ibid.  Portraits  of, 
in  the  close  of  the  17th  and  at  the  beginning  of 
the  18th  centuries. 42.  Dress  of  gentlemen  in  the 
metropolis,  389,  395. 

Gerbelius  (Nicholas),  rapturous  declamation  of,  on 
the  restoration  of  some  Greek  authors,  212. 

Gerguntum.  a  fabulous  Briton,  notice  of,  94.  note. 

Germans,  iairy  mythology  of,  493. 

Getta  Romanorum,  a  popular  romance  in  Shak- 
speare's time,  260.  Different  transhitioos  of  the 
continental  Gesta,  ibid.  Critical  account  of  the 
Engtith  Geeta,  260,  526.  Notice  of  its  difierent 
editions,  961.  Long  continuance  of  its  popu- 
larity, 261. 

Ghosts,  superstitious  notions  coooeming,  prevalent 
in  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  154.  Remarks  on  the 
supposed  agency  of  ghosts,  as  received  at  that  time, 
532.  Considerations  on  the  introduction  of  the 
ghost  in  Hamlet,  538.  Its  superiority  over  all  other 
ghostly  representatiooi,  ancient  or  modero,  540. 
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Giford  (IfutnphreyX  a  minor  poet,  331. 

Giford (Mr),  cciuivcture of.  on  the  date  of  Shak- 
iipearet  Henry  V 111.,  661.  ObaerTatumii  on  the 
excdlent  plan  of  his  notes  on  Massinger,  606.  Hut 
estimate  of  the  merits  of  Ben  Jonson,  as  a  dramatic  I 


Gii^  (WiUiam),  a  minor  poet,  3». 
Grope  (Matthew),  a  minor  poet,  S32. 
GrysieffloiK  (BHiabetb),  a  minor  poeteat,  339. 
Gumrdian  amgeli,  superstiUoua  notions  conccmiBg, 
163.   ObserTations  on,  by  Dr.  Hortley,  165. 


poet,  613.    Vindicates  Jonson  from  the  carils  of  Gmett*^  ranks  of,  bow  distinguished  at  table,  96. 


Mr.  Malone,  614. 
GUekrist  (Mr.),  on  the  character  of  Puttenham'rt 

"*  Arte  of  Bnglish  Poesie,**  92f . 
Gleekt  a  fashionable  pime  at  cards,  notice  oC  4i7. 
Gkm  BmukoTt  anecw>tc  of  a  peasant  of,  116. 
Globe  Theatre,  license  to  Shakspeare  for,  444. 

Account  of  it,  445.  Description  of  its  interior,  446. 

Ghves,  costly,  presented  to  EHiabeth,  395. 

GiMnu  and  spectres,  snperstitious  notions  ooncerti- 

ing,  153.   Machinery  of  goblins  or  spirits  of  earth, 

introduced  into  the  Tempest,  588. 

Goder  Norner,  or  beneficent  elves  of  the  Ooths, 

notice  of,  491. 
C^odtom  (Mr. \,  remarks  of,  on  Shakspeare's  TroiluA 
and  dressida,  550.      His  estimate  of  the  merits 
of  Ben  Jonson,  61i. 
Golding  T Arthur),  a  minor  poet,  331. 
Googe  (Barnaby),    deficription  of  Midsummer-Eve 
Bupcrstitions,  159.  Notice  of  his  poetical  work*, 
331. 
Gorbodue^  critical  remarks  on  Sackville's  tragedy  of, 

455. 
Gordon  (Patrick),  a  minor  poet,  381. 
**  GorffeouM  Gaiiery  of  Gaiimnt  Inveniione^  a  col- 
lection of  poems,  critical  account  of,  348. 
Gorget  (Sir  Arthur),  a  minor  poet,  331. 
QoMripptng,  prevalence  of,  in  the  age  of  Shakspeare, 

423. 
Goeeon  (Stephen),  a  Puritannical  wit,  in  Shakipearc'ii 
time,  account  of,  344.   Notice  of  his  ^  SpecHium 
hwiuMum,'*  331. 
Gotrnt,  materials  and  fashions  of,  394. 
Grammars  and  dictionaries,  listof,  13.  Henry  VIII. 's 
grammar  learned  by  Shakspeare,  13.   The  Bnglish 
grammar  but  little  cultivated,  previous  to  the  time 
of  Ascham.     Improved  by  him,  and  by  Wilson, 
315.     Notice  of  eminent  [..atin  grammarians,  321. 
English  grammar  of  Ben  Jonson,  332. 
Grange  (io[m),  a  minor  poet,  331. 
Grant  (Edward),  an  eminent  l>atin  philologcr,  notice 

of.  333. 
Grates^  why  planted  with  flowers,  118.     Allusions 

to  this  custom  by  Shakspeare,  ihid 
Grave-dioger  in  Hamlet,  songs  'misquoteil    by,  pro- 
bably by  design,  386. 
Greek  literature,  cultivated  and  encouraged  at  the 
court    of    Queen    Elizabeth,     309.       Promoted 
essentially  by  the  labours  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith, 
Sir  Henry  Savilc,  and   Dr.   Boys,  331.     List  of 
Greek  authors,  translated  into  English  in  the  time 
of  Shakspeare.  335. 
Greene  (Thomas),  the  barrister,  an  intimate  friend  of 

Shakspeare,  635. 
Greene   (Thomas),    the     player,    notice    of,    204. 
Whether  a  townsman  and  relation  of  Shakspeare, 
305. 
Greene  (Thomas),  a  minor  poet,  331. 
Greene   (Robert),  bio^ra|mical    account   of,    23r. 
Studies  and  dissipations  of  his  early  years,  3.18. 
His  marriage,  ibia.     Pleasing  sketch  of  his  domes- 
tic life,  339.  Returns  to  the  dissipations  of  the  me- 
tropolis, ibid.  Aflectionatc  demeanour  of  his  wife, 
ibid.     His  beautiful  address,  ^  By  a  Mother  to  lier 
Infant,"  340.    Becomes  a  writer  for  bread,  341. 
List  of  his  prim'.ipal  pieces,  ihid.    Poetical  extract 
from  his  "  Never  Too  Late,"  342.  His  death,  ibxf. 
Miserable  state  of  his  latter  days,  343.     Satirical 
Honnet  addressed  to  him,  ibid.    Critical  notice  of 
his  poetry.  304.    List  of  his  dramatic  productions, 
with  remarks,  464. 
Greepe  (Thomas),  a  minor  poet,  331. 
GreriUe  rsir  Fulke),  list  of  the  poems  of,  331. 
iUHfin  (B.),  a  minor  poet,  332.      ^ 


GuteU,  or  benevolent  fturiat  of  the  Gennaiia,  4SB. 
Gmf  of  If^anridt,  allustons  by  Shakspeare  to  the 
legend  of,  1274. 


H 


Ha^gm'd'HmBkf  notice  of,  132. 

ffcu*,  fashion  of,  392.    The  dead  frequently  phu- 

dercd  for,  ibid.    The  hair  thus  obtained,  dyed  of 

a  sandy  colour,  ibid.    Hair  of  unmarried  woaMa, 

how  worn,  ibuL    Various  coTerinn  for,  ibid. 

Hake  (  Bdward  ) ,    notice  of   his  ^  Touchstooe  of 

Wittes,**  237.    List  of  his  poetical  places,  3S1 
Haklteyt't  Ck)Uection  of  Voyafea  and  Travdt,  3S 
Hali  ^Arthur  and  John),  Binor  poeU,  S33. 
Hall  (Bishop),  portraiu  by,  of  a  domestic  cfaaplais 
and  tutor,  46.    Of  an  extraTagant  fiumet't  W, 
56.    Of  a  poor  copyholder,  ibid.    Of  boisc  ndsg 
145.    List  of  his  poem,  804.    Critiod  rcmaiksoi 
his  satires,  354. 
Hall  [DrX  marries  Shakncare^s  daughter  SaaaH, 
633.    Efirtb  of  hU  (knjhter  Elizabeth,  694.  So- 
tice  of  her,  ibid.  The  executorship  of  ShakapesR'i 
will  intrusted  to  Dr.  Hall,  630.     EpiUph,  W. 
Haiti  of  country  squires  and  gentlemen,  95.    Of  Ike 

nobility  how  illuminated,  4^. 
Hamkt,  Prince  of  Denmark,  date  of,  *689.  Av- 
lysis  of  the  character  of  Hamlet,  uid,  Renariu 
on  the  agency  of  spirito,  as  ooooected  with  Ae 
Ghost  in  this  nlay,  533.  On  (the  nature  of  Hia- 
let's  lunacy,  5^4.  The  introductioa  of  the  Gksa 
critically  considered,  53B.  Ita  strict  coosiitcBCf 
with  the  superstition  of  the  times,  tML  Sopoi- 
orit^  of  Shakspeare's  introductions  of  spirito  o«ef 
ancient  and  modern  dramatists,  540 

lUuMtrations  of  this  dtama. 
Act  i.     scene  1,  171,  539. 
scene  3,  1 16. 
scene  4,  63,  538. 
Act  i.    scene  5.  184,  193,  &39,  540. 
Act  ii.  scene  3,  133,  194,289,  530. 
Act  iii.  scene  1,  376,539. 

scene  3.  83.  383,  398,  451 
scene  3,  401. 
scene  4,  307,  537. 
Act  iv.  scene  5,  109,  117,  159,  386. 
Act  T.  scene  1,  H8^  530. 
scene  3,  17. 
Hand-ball,  playing  at,  a  favourite  sport  at  Eastt^' 

71. 
"  HandfuU  of  Pleasant  DeUles,^  a  collection  of  poefti. 

Hands,  why  always  washed  before  dinner,  414. 

Harberl  (Sir  VVilliam),  a  minor  poet,  333. 

Harberl  (William),  a  minor  poet,  333. 

Harington  (Sir  John),  critical  notice  of  his  I"  k^ 
gie  of  Poetry,"  337.  His  '*  New  Discour«r  * 
a  stale  Subject,"  and  of  his  **  Metamorphoftv' 
351.  Remarks  on  his  poetry,  304.  Ludicntf 
account  of  a  carousal  given  to  the  King  of  D^^ 
mark,  406  The  inventor  of  watcr-cloxets  ^U 
His  "  Orders  for  Household  Servantes."  413. 

Harmony  of  the  spheres,  doctrine  of,  196.  -\ti" 
sions  to,  by  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  186. 
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Harrison  (Rev.  William),  character  of  hi- 
tion  of  England,"  2»2.  Picture  of 
sions  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  35.  Delin^lin  ^ 
country -clerg> men,  44.  Of  farmers,  48.  As^'' 
their  cottages  and  furniture,  49.  Of  counlrv-i* 
and  ale-houses,  105.  Of  the  foshionableBw^'' 
dress  389.  Of  the  hospitality  and  style  of  esW 
and  drinking  in  the  higher  classes,  404. 
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Bart  (Joan),  Shaktpeare's  lister,  bequest  to,  Q%. 
Hatte  ( Wflliam),  Shakspeare's  nephew,  not  the  per- 
son to  whom  his  sonnets  were  addressed,  377. 
Hmvett-Homtj  festival  of,  how  celehrated,  90.  Dis- 
tinctions of  society  then  abolished,  9L    The  last 
^   load  of  com  accompanied  home  with  music  and 
dancing,  91.    Poetical  description  of,  by  Herricke, 
92.    Thanksgiyings  offered  in  Scotland  tor  the  safe 
in-gathering  of  the  harYest,  166. 
Harvey  f  Gabriel)  .notice  of,  333.  Rarity  of  his  works, 
Hid,   His  account  of  Greene's  last  days,  343.  No- 
tice of  his  sonnets,  333. 
Hattingt  (Hennr),  account  of,  43.  i 

Utihaway  family,  account  of,  39.    Their  cottage  still  1 

standing  at  Shottery,  ibid. 
&ihaway  (Anne),  the  mistress  of  Shakspeare,  spuri- 
ous sonnet  ascribed  to,  28.    Married  to  Shakspeare 
with  her  parents'  consent,  30.  Bis  bequest  to  her, 
639.  Remarks  thtrton,630.  Her  epitaph,  631, 630 
HaUf  fashion  of,  396. 
HaUon  (Sir  Christopher),  promoted  for  his  skill  in 

dancing,  429. 
Hmoiied  hotueSf  superstitious  notions  concerning, 

155. 
Hawking,  when  introduced  into  England,  124.    Uni- 
▼ersal  among  the  nobilitv  and  gentry,  125.    Notice 
of  books  on  Hawks  and  Hawking,  ibid.    Expense 
attending  this    pursuit^  ibid.     Forbidden  to  the 
*  clergy,  136.     Obserfations   on   this  sport,   137. 
Poetical  description  of  138.  Land  and  water  hawk- 
ing, 139.  Allusions  to  hawking  by  Shakspeare,  132. 
Haikt^  different  sorts  of,  128.    Penalties  for  de- 
stroy mg  their  eggs,  139.  Account  of  their  trabing, 
aid. 
Har/oMMMf  (Mr.),  character  of,  34.     Notice  of  his 
edition  of  Puttenham^s  **  Arte  of  English  Pdesie,** 
337.  Account  of  the  **  World's  Folly,"  a  collection 
of  ballads,  378.    Bibliographical  notice  of  i^  Poli- 
■    "  —      '  ''-->-       '  TragicaU 


manteia,"  367.    Account  of  Brokes' 
Utstorie  of  Romeus  and  Juliet,"  513. 
Hayward  (Sir  John),  character  of  his  Histories,  332 
MeaUAif  origin  of  drinking,  63. 
HtU,  legendary  punishments  of,  184.  The  lower  part 

of  the  stage  so  called  in  Sbakspeare's  time,  44o. 
Heminge^  the  player,  notice  of,  and  of  his  family, 

303. 
Hemp-seed f  why  sown  on  Midsummer  Eve,  161. 
Henry  IV.,  Parts  I.  and  U.,  probable  date  of,  522. 
Critical  analysis  of  its  principal  characters,  523. 
Contrast  between  Hotspur  and  Prince  Henry,  ibid. 
Analysis  of  the  character  of  Falstaff,  534.  And  of 
the  general  construction  of  the  fable  of  these  plays, 
585. 

lUuetrationt  of  King  Henry  JV.  Part  I. 
Acti.  scenes,  27^ 
Act  ii.  scene  3,  160,  270. 

scene4,  397,401,  409. 
Actiu.scenel,  172,  403. 
Act  iv.  scene  1, 145. 
Act  Y.  scene  3,281. 
scene  4, 198. 
Ilhutrationt  of  King  Henry  IV.  Part  //. 
Act  i.    scene  1,  1 13. 
scene  3,  J  64. 
Act  ii.  scene  2,  94. 

scene  4.  150, 164,  283, 398. 
Act  iii.  scene  3, 124.  273. 
Act  Y.  scene  1,  76,  98, 369. 
scene  2, 36. 
bcenc  3, 283, 384. 
The  epilogue,    451. 
Henry  V.  Prmce  of  Wales,  character  of,  533.    Pro- 
bable date  of  the  play  of,  544.   Analysis  of  the  ad- 
mirable character  of  the  King,  ibid.    Remarks  on 
the  minor  characters  and  general  conduct  of  the 
play,  545. 

lUuttratiftne  of  Henry  V. 
Act  ii.  scene  2,  544. 
scene  3,  113. 


Act.  11.  Boene  4,  85. 
Act  iiL  scene  1,545. 
scene  3,  ibid. 
Act  iY.  scene  1,  544 
scene  3, 403. 
Act  T.  scene  1,  375. 
scene  3, 150. 
Henry  VI.,  Parts  I.,  IL,  and  III.— The  First  Part  of 
Henry  VI.,  usually  ascribed  to  Shakspeare,  spuri- 
ous, 404.  Alterations  probably  made  in  it  by  him, 
ibid.    Date  of  these  two  Parts,  485.    Exquisite 
contrast  between  the  characters  of  Henry  VI   and 
Richard  of  Gloucester,  486.  Illustrations  of  Henry 
VI.  Part  I.  act  L  scene  4,  468. 

IlhatrationM  of  Henry  Vl.  Part  //. 
Acti.  scene 2, 433. 
Act  ii.  scene  1, 190. 
scene  3, 274. 
Act  iii.  scene  1,80. 
scene  2, 183. 
Act  iY.  scenes,  198. 
Act  v.  scene  3,  283. 

Hkutratiom  ^  Henry  VL  Part  IH. 

Act  L  scene  1,  &20. 

scene  3,  181. 

Aetiii.  scene5, 206. 

Act  Y.  scene  3, 177. 

scene  6,  172, 519. 
scene  7,  ibid 
Henry  VIII.'s  Latin  Grammar,  exclusiYely  taught  in 

schools,  12. 
Henry  VII 1. ,  probable  date  of  the  play  of,  551 .   Re- 
marks on  its  characters,  553. 

lUuMtrations  of  Henry  VUL 
Act  i.  scene  1, 141. 
scene  3, 395. 
Act  ii.  scene  3, 194. 
Act  iv.  scene  1,76. 
ActY.  scene  1,426. 
scene  3.  36. 
Hentgnefg  (Paul),  description  of  the  dress  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  390.    Of  the  manner  in  which  her  table 
was  served,  405.  And  of  the  dress  of  servants,  413. 
Character  of  the  English  nation,  430.    Descriptiou 
of  an  EaElish  buU-baiting  and  bear-whippiug,  430. 
Herbert  (Mary),  a  minor  poetess,  333. 
Herrick,  verses  of,  on  Twelfth  Night,  65.    On  Rock 
or  St.  Distaff's  Day,  idem.   On  Candlemas  Eve,  67. 
And  on  Candlemas  Day,  68.    On  May  Day,  76. 
On  Harvest-home,  93.   On  Christmas,  95 
Heeiody  beautiful  passage  of,  on  the  ministry  of 

spirits,  533. 
Heywood  (Jasper),  a  minor  poet,  332. 
Heywood  (Thomas),  complaint  of,  against  the  critics 
of  his  day,  323.    Notice  of  his  TVoia  Brttannica, 
poem,^369.     Vindicates  Shakspeare  from  the 


charge  of  plagiarism,  370.  Estimate  of  his  meriUt 
as  a  dramatic  poet,  609.  Illustration  of  his  ^  Wo- 
man killed  with  Kindness,"  104,  131. 

Hiagint  (John),  a  minor  poet,  332.  Additions  made 
by  him  to  the  ^  Mirrour  for  Magistrates,"  340. 

Historical  Writers  of  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  notice 
of,  331. 

Hobbyhorse,  when  introduced  into  the  May  games. 
81.83. 

Hock  Cart,  poem  on,  92. 

Hovk  Day,  or  Hoke  Day^  origin  of,  73.  DeriTation 
of  the  term  Hotk,  ibid.  73.  and  ncte.  73 

Ho&nshed's  description  of  the  eai:thquaKe  of  1580, 35. 
Proof  that  Shakspeare  was  conversant  with  bis 
history,  27.    Character  of  his  ^  Chronicle,"  !?32. 

Holland  (Robert),  a  minor  poet,  332. 

Homer,  as  translated  by  Chapman,  critical  obser- 
vations on,  295. 

Hooding  of  Hawks,  130. 

Hoppings,  or  country  dances  at  wakes,  104. 

i'  Horse,  beautiful  poetical  descrifition  of,  361. 
Horsemanship,  directions  for,  145. 
Horse-racing,  a  fashionable  sport,  144. 
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Horsley  (Bishop),  romarks  of,  on  the  miiuatnr  of 

angels,  165, 532.   And  on  the  rcturreetion,  534. 
UoMvitality  of  the  English  in  the  age  of  EUiabeth, 

Hotspur ,  contrast  between  the  charaoter  of,  and  that 
of  Henry  V.,  523. 

HoundM,  different  kinds  of,  in  the  16ch  century,  138. 
Beautiful  allusions  to,  by  Sbakspeare,  139. 

House  where  8hakspeare  was  bora,  described,  10. 

UomdioldSenMmtt,  economy  of,  in  the  age  of  Shak- 
speare,  419. 

HouMtwife^  portrait  and  qualifications  of  a  good  Eng 
lish  one,  53. 

Howard  (Lady),  rude  treatment  of,  by  Queen  Elixa 
beth,»l. 

Hovel  (Mr.),  manrellous  cure  of,  by  sympathetic  pow- 
der, 183. 

Hotoeli  rThomas),  a  minor  poet,  332. 

Hubbwra  (William),  a  minor  poet,  333. 

Hudion  (Thomas^,  a  minor  poet,  ibid, 

Hughes  (Thomas),  a  dramatic  writer  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan affe,  notice  of,  461. 

Hughes  T  William),  not  the  person  to  whom  Shak- 
speare  s  sonnets  were  addressed,  377. 

Hume  (Alexander),  a  minor  poet,  533. 

Hundred  Mery  Tales,  a  popular  coUection  of  Italian 
novels.  962. 

Hunnis  (William),  a  minor  poet,  333.  Specimen  of 
his  contribution  to  the  ^  Wradise  of  Uaintie  De- 
vises,'' 342. 

Hunting,  account  of,  in  the  time  of  Eliiabeth  and 
James  1.,  132.  Description  of  hunting  in  inclo- 
sures,  133.  Staff-hunting,  135.  Frequently  attend- 
ed with  danger,  136.  Explanation  ofliunting-term«, 
idem.    Frequently  practised  after  dinner,  Iw. 

Huntsnum,  character  and  qualifications  of,  in  the  16tli 
centunr,  137. 

Hwm  o/Bourdemttf  allusions  by  Sbakspeare  to  the 
romance  of,  273. 

Hurting,  a  rural  sport,  account  of,  148. 

Husbands,  supposed  visionary  appearance  of  future, 
on  Midsummer  Eve,  161. 

And  on  All  Hallow  Eve,  167.    Advice  to'  them 
250. 
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/ojo,  the  character  of,  591. 

Illar  Nomer,  or  malignant  elves  of  the  Goths,  491. 

Imogen,  the  character  of,  562. | 

Incubus,  or  night-marc,  poetical  description  of,  169. 
Supposed  influence  of  Saint  Withola  against,  170. 

Indians,  exhibited  as  monstcfH,  189. 

Inns  (country),  picture  of,  105. 

Inns  of  Court,  account  of  a  splendid  masque  given 
by  the  gentlemen  of,  436. 

Interest^  exorbitant,  given  for  money  in  the  age  of 
Sbakspeare,  421. 

Ireland  (Mr.  Snmuel),  his  description  of  the  birth- 
place of  Shaktipeare,  10.  Anecdote  of  Shakspearu^s 
toping,  nrescrved  by  him,  23. 

Isabella,  the  character  of,  454. 

lialian  language  and  literature,  considerations  ou 
Shakspenre's  knowledge  of,  2i5.  List  of  Italian 
grammars  and  dictionaries,  which  he  might  have 
read,  27.  Greatly  encouraged  in  the  ace  of  Eliza- 
beth and  James  I  ,  220.  Account  of  Italian  Ro- 
mances, 214.  The  Italian  Sonnet,  the  parent  of 
English  Sonnets,  373. 

Ilinerant  Stage,  and  players,  account  of,  120, 

hory  Coffers,  an  article  of  f 


Sbakspeare,  403. 


furniture,  in  the  age  of 


J. 


Jack  o' Lantern,   superstitious  notions   concerning, 
1P5.     Probable  causes  of,  195. 


Jmekson  (Ricbard),  notice  of  his  battle  of  Floddeo, 
333. 

JagganTs  editioDS  of  tbe  **  Passonate  Pynim,"  pab- 
iished  without  Shakspear's  consent,  W9, 

James  L,  book  of  sports,  issued  by,  84.  Partialis 
of,  for  hunting,  140.  Exclamation  of,  on  qmUiBg 
the  Bodleian  library,  219.  Account  of  his  treatise 
on  "<  Scottish  Poesie,'*  225.  Notice  of  his  PoeCieal 
Works,  337.  Expenae  in  drest,  enoooraged 
by  him,  though  niggardly  in  his  own,  395  Dra»- 
ken  excesses  of  the  Kmg,  and  .bis  courtiers,  406. 
His  philippic  against  tobii^cco,  411.  Sketch  of  his 
character,  418.  Cruel  act  passed  by  him  againrt 
witchcraft,  567.  His  descnption  of  the  feats  of 
supposed  witches,  569.  Hu  letter  of  a^aow- 
leugemeni  to  Sbakspeare.  622. 

James  (Dr.),  an  eminent  bibliographer,  911. 

James  (Elias),  epitaph  on,  by  Sbakspeare^  G2S. 

Jatjuea,  the  character  of,  in  As  You  Lake  It,  547. 

Jeney  (Thomas),  a  minor  poet,  333. 

Jenynges  (Edward),  a  mmorpoiet,  333. 

Jerome  (St.),  doctrine  of,  163. 

Jetitours,  or  minstrels,  in  the  ase  of  Jai—lyif^, 
270.  Deemed  rogues  and  vagaboDds  by  act  of 
parliament,  279. 

Jeu>els,  fashions  oL  396. 

John  (Ring),   probable  date  of,  641.    Its  gooil 
character,  ibuL    Analysis  of  the  particolw  ekt- 
racters  of  Faulconbridce,  ibid.    Of  Arthur,  bd 
Of  Constance.  541.     Exquisitely  patheCie  kck 
of  Hubert  and  the  executioners,  649. 
Illustrations  of  this  drmmm. 
Act    i.  scene  1,  174,  423. 
Act  ii.  scene  9,  lOS. 
Act  iii.  scene  1,  171,  341. 

scene  9, 342. 

Act  iv.  scene  1,  401. 

scene  9, 186. 

JoAn't  Ece  (St),  sufierstitious  observanees  as, 
J59.  Fires  lighted  then,  of  Pagan  otipa,  IB. 
Fem-«eed  supposed  to  be  visible  only  on  that  fH, 
180.  Spirits  visible,  of  per^ions  who  are  to  dk 
in  the  following  year,  160.  Visionary  appearsBW 
of  future  husbands  and  wives  on  that  eve,  16L 

Johnson  (Richard),  a  minor  |)oet,  333. 

Johnson  (Dr.),  his  unjust  censure  of  Cymbefise, 
562. 

Jumon  (Ren),  notice  of  the  Latin  Gramaar  d, 
222.  Critical  remarks  on  his  minor  poems,  SIS. 
His  account  of  a  splendid  masque,  435.  Bf^ 
to  write  for  the  stage  in  conjujiction  with  otber 
dramatic  poets,  611.  Enumeration  of  his  p'wcei, 
ibid.  Critical  estimate  of  his  merits  as  a  draiwuc 
poet,  by  Mr.  Godwin,  612.  By  Mr.  Giff.jrd,  ikd. 
Causes  of  Jonson's  failure  in  tragedv,  613.  IV 
rivalled  excellence  of  his  masques,  614.  JooM, 
the  favourite  model,  studied  by  Milton,  ibid.  R^ 
partees  ascribed  to  Jouson  and  Sbakspeare,  69^ 
The  story  of  their  quarrel,  disproved,  CiS.  Vtr** 
of  Jonson  on  Shakspeare's  engraved  portrait,  63&. 

Illustrations  of  Ben  JonsofVs  toorks. 
Bartholomew  Fayre,  84,  123. 
Christmas,  a  masqtie,  63,  99. 
Cynthia's  Revells,  Act  i.  sc.  2,  36. 

Act  ii.  RC.  5, 404. 

Devil  is  an  Ass,  406. 

Entertainment  of  the  Queen  and  Prince  at  Al- 

thorpe,  84 
E|)igramraes,  63,  435. 
Every    Man  in   his  Humour,    Act    i.  sc.  I,  A 

125,  150. 
Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,    Act  v.  sc  !•■ 
216. 

Act  ii.  sc,  3, 420. 

Masque  of  Queens,  87. 

New  Inn,  160. 

Poetaster,  122. 

Sad  Shepherd,  137. 

Staple  of  Newcs,  46,  247,  248. 
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Se^aoui.  178. 
SQent  Woman,  407. 
TaJoofaTub,  111. 
Juha^  remarks  on  the  character  of,  517. 
JuHo  Romano,  Shakspeare*B  eulogium  on.  633. 
JuSuM   Caesar,  date   of,  673.     Remarks    on   th: 
character  of  Caesar,  ibid.    And  of  Brutus,  ibU 
General  conduct  of  this  drama,  ibid. 
c   -  lihuirMtionM  of  thit  irama. 
Act  ii.  scene  8,  171. 
Act  V.  scene  3,  112. 
scenes,  119. 
scene  5,  573. 
JmtHoet  of  the  peace,  venality  of,  435. 


K. 


His 


KeBff  the  magical  associate  of  Dr.  Dee,  583 

de«th  and  character,  581 
KoUjfg  (Edmund),  a  minor  poet,  333. 
Kewme  (William),  a  minor  poet,  333. 
Keudoi  (Timothj),  a  minor  poet  338.  Z 
Kenihoortk  Catile,  visit  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to,  18. 

^munt  of  her  mai^iificent  reception  there,  19. 

196.    Quaint  description  of  the  castle  and  grounds, 

90.    Observation  of  Bishop  Hurd  on,  441 . 
AW  mtd  Quten^  origin  or  chusing,   or   Twelfth 

Ni^t,  61.    Still  retained,  65.    Anciently  chosen 

at  sheep-shearing,  89. 
KingM,  supposed  omeos  of  the  death  or  fall  of,  511. 
AMw't  Emk  supposed  to  be  cured  by  royal  touch. 

018. 

KirkQAt.),  notice  of  his  "Nature,  &c.  of  fairies," 
494.  Extracts  from  it,  relative  to  the  fiury  super- 
stitions of  Scotland,  ibid.  497. 

Kirke  White  (Henry),  poetical  description  of  a 
Winter's  Evening  Conversation,  156. 

Kiist.  beautiful  sonnet  on  one,  374 

KtuU  (Thomas),  a  minor  poet,  333. 

KmAU^  tournaments  of,  m  the  16th  century,  9GB. 
Tlieir  vows  how  made,  ibid.    Tilting  at  the  riiig, 


KmAU  of  Prince  Arthur' $  Round  Tahle^  a  society 

CM  archers,  account  of.  430. 
Kmwes,  when  introducea  into  England,  407. 
KwUtM*^  History  of  the  Turks,  character  of,  333. 
Kjfd  (Thomas),  a  dramatic  writer.  461. 
jQd&i  (Bfaurioe),  a  minor  poet,  833. 


L. 


r,  dress  of,  391.    Their  acoomjilishnients,  419. 

Maonally  corrected  their  servants,  tbid. 
Lake  Walcet,  derivation  of,  114.     Description  of, 

1 15.    Vestiges  of,  in  the  North  of  England,  118. 
Mtamb  Ale,  account  of,  88.     Poetical  description  of 

bv  Tusser,  and  Drayton,  ibid.    Allusions  to  it  b> 

Snakspeare,  89. 
Igmmhard^%  **  Archaionomia,'^  234. 
M^me  (John),  a  poet  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  326. 
ismnehanC%   description  of   Kenilworth  castle  and 

grounds,  19.     Cited,    181.    Description  of  the 

shows  exhibited  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  253,  439. 

Account  of  his  mode  of  sjiending  his  time.  440. 
Isaiin  iiteraiure^  promoted  m  the  age  of  Elizabeth. 

221.     List  of  Latin  writers  translated  into  English 

ia  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  235. 
iMtaieruMf  remarks  of,  on  the  absurdity  of  terrifying 

diildren,  154.    On  the  ministry  of  ang;els,  163.   On 

corpse  candles,  174.    And  sudden  noises,  as  fore- 

fuuners  of  deaUi,  176. 

temu,  collection  of,   found  in  Shak8peare'> 

plays,  20. 

for  (King),  probable  date  of,  558.    And  sources, 

669.     Observations  on  the  general  cx>nduct  of  thi 

play,  ibid.     Analysis  of  the  character  of  Lear,  560. 

Of  Edgar,  i6tdL    Of  Cordelia,  561. 


IlhutrationM  of  (hit  drama. 

Act    i.  scene  3,  181. 

scene  5, 560. 

Act  iu  scene  4,  ibid. 

Actiii.  scene  I,  561. 

scene  2,  ^d. 

scene4,  168,  274,285,  561. 
scene  6,  385. 
Act  vi.  scene  3, 387. 
scene  6, 150. 
scene  7,  561. 

Leet  Ale,  account  of,  86. 

l^effge  (Thomas),  a  dramatic  writer  in  the  Elizabethan 
age,  character  of,  464. 

Leicetter  (Robert  Dudley,  Esrl  of),  his  magnificcni 
reception  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  18, 439. 

LeighioH  (Sir  William),  a  minor  (loet,  333. 

Lever  (Christopher),  a  minor  poet,  833. 

Lexicographers,  but  little  rewarded,  13,  note. 

Leuden  [Ur ),  beautiful  poetical  allusions  of,  to 
Scottisn  traditicms  concerning  fidries,  496.  Fine 
apostrophe  to  Mr.  Scott,  ibid. 

Lhuyd  (Humphry),  notice  of  his  topographical 
labours,  233. 

L  brary,  hints  for  the  best  situation  of,  213.  Ndtico 
of  Captain  Cox's  library  of  romances,  253.  And 
of  Dr.  Dee's  library  of  magical  and  other  book8,583. 

Lights,  burning  blue,  a  supposed  indication  of  the 
presence  of  spirits,  174. 

Liily  (John),  notice  of  his  ** Ettphuet,'*  a  romance, 
215.  Encomiums  on  it  216.  Estimate  of  its  real 
character,  ibid.  His  style  corrupted  the  English 
language,  ibid.  Satirised  by  Snakspeare,  *217. 
Character  of  his  dramatic  pieces,  460. 

LVye,  a  dexetrous  repairer  of  old  books,  311. 

Linche  rRichard),  a  minor  poet,  333. 

Lisle  (William),  a  minor  poet,  883. 

Li7^a^e(iK>lite),  outline  of,  909.  Encouraged  by 
Queen  Elizabeth,  309—311.  Influence  of  her 
example,  21 1 .  State  of  philolo^eal  or  grammatical 
literature,  214.  Innovations  m  the  English  lan- 
guage by  Lilly,  315.  Improvements  in  the  lan- 
guage, 317.  Classical  literature  greatly  encouraged, 
219.  Modem  languages  then  cultivated,  t220. 
State  of  criticism,  232.  Of  history,  231.  Voyage:* 
and  travels,  332.  Toposraphy  and  antiquities, 
233.  Biographv,  334.  Translations  of  classical 
authors,  236.  Natural  history,  t6i</.  Miscellaneous 
literature : — of  the  wits  of  that  age,  ibid.  Of  the 
Puritans,  343.  Sober  writers,  345.  Origin  of 
newspapers,  347.  Writers  of  characters,  348. 
Essayists,  ^9.  Writers  of  facetiae,  351.  State 
of  romantic  literature,  353.  Of  poetry  in  general, 
225, 388, 337.  ,Table  of  miscellaneous  minor  poctH, 
388.  Collections  of  poetry  and  poetical  miscel- 
lanies, 310.  State  of  literature  in  the  Elizabethan 
age  higlOy  favourable  to  the  culture  of  poetio 
genius,  389. 

Literature  (juvenile),' state  of,  during  Shakspeare 's 
youth,  12. 

Lt7Ataoio  (William),  critical  notice  of  his  **  Travels,'^ 

Utttecote  House,  description  of,]  and  of  its  ancient 
furniture,  37. 

Little  John,  the  companion  of  Robin  Hood,  account 
of,  80. 

Lloyd  (Lodowick),  a  mbor  poet,  883. 

Lobeka  (Vasco),  the  author  of  **  Amadis  of  Gaul," 
365. 

Lodge  (Dr.  Thomas),  a  miscellaneous  and  dramatic 
writer,  345.  His  {principal  works,  ibid.  Defects 
in  his  literary  character,  ibid.  Remarks  of,  on 
the  quarrelsome  temper  of  Nash,  324.  Remarks 
on  his  |)oetry,  307.  Character  of  his  dramatic 
productions,  464. 

Ijoffl  (Mr.  Capel),  opinion  of,  on  the  sources  of  Shak- 
spearc's  wisdom,  16.  On  the  extent  of  his  know- 
ledge of  Italian  literature,  36.  Notice  of  hi.s 
edition  of  Shakspeare's  ^Aphorisms,*'  SSI. 
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Mat,  queen  of  thp  fniriei.  eiquisilc  nici 
HadKlk,  dale  of.  663,  AunlysLs  nf  iht 
Mac-hflh,  ibid.  Uemarks  on  i1>e  nuu 
Ihefiible,5G4.  lu  sirikini  affinilf  lo 
of  .««ih}lus,  ibul.  Cnlicai  remarks  o 
natural  nuichinery  of  this  piaj,  566. 
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Act  i>.  scenes.  IHO. 

^tdm  [Lewi,),  "The  Dumb  Knighl"  of,  31. 
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lira  adili>^u  lo  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  35A 
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bride  cup,  Hid.  Ulening  the  bridal  bed,  H.  ^ 
scripliun  of  arutlio  marriage.  111.  How  cektnt 
ed  in  the  North  of  Eogland  in  tbe  IBtb  a^*- 
118. 
Atorfial,  epigram  of,  bappilj  traualated,  331 
.Varfrnviai,  or  the  f^liial  of  St.  Mnrlin,  91  1^ 
calde>Kriplionof,94.  UniTcraallTobMnedtlmt 
oul  Europe,  93.  Mluaoa  to  this  day,  bj  AA 
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JtascaU't  (Uooard).  **  Booke  ofPiKhing,"  14*i. 
Matks  in  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  399. 
Masqtietf  splendid,  account  o^  435.    Allusions  to 
tbem  by  shakspeare,  437.    Unrivalled  excellence 
of  Ben  Jonson*s  masques,  614. 
Mutinger  (Philip),  merits  of,  as  a  dramatic  poet, 
605.    Illustrations  of  several  of  his  plays,  viz. 
City  Madam.  36. 

Actii.  scene  1,87. 


Guardian,  138 
Virgin  Martyr,  151. 

Mtuier  of  tkt  Reveig,  office  of,  when  instituted,  442. 
The  superintendence  of  the  stage  and  of  actors, 
eommitted  to  them,  Hid.  Players  sometimes  term- 
ed children  of  the  revels,  445. 

ManoeU  (James),  a  mittor  poet  of  the  age  of  Sbak- 
speare,  834. 

May-IhiUf  aneientlv  observed  throughout  the  king- 
dbm,  74.  A  relic  of  the  Roman  Floralia,  ibid. 
Poeucal  description  of,  in  Heniy  VIII.'s  time,  ibid. 
Cornish  mode  of  celebrating,  ibid.  How  celebrated 
in  the  age  of  Shakspearc,  75.  Allusions  to  it  by 
the  poet,  76.  Verses  on,  by  Herrick,  ibid.  Mor- 
risHunces,  the  invariable  accompaniment  of  May- 
day, 77.  Robin  Hood  and  his  associates,  when 
inboduced,  78.  Music  accompanying  May-games, 
80.  Description  of  the  Mav-games,  81.  Opposi- 
tion made  to  them  by  the  Puritans,  and  their  con- 
•equent  decline,  83.  Revived  by  King  James'^ 
''Book  of  Sports,**  84.    Their  gradual  disuse,  85 

JMbyM*t  *"  City  Match/  illustration  of,  189. 

Mtn^pok^  ceremony  of  setting  up,  75. 

Mttumt  for  Meamre,  probable  date  of,  566.  Its 
priniary  source,  ibui.    Analysis  of  its  characters, 

lUuslraikntt  of  thii  drama. 
Act  ii.    scene  I,  406. 
Act  iii.  scene  1, 184,  557.  ;  < 

Act  V.   scene  1, 108. 
JfeRtfcfcim  of  Plautus,  the  basis  of  Shakspeare's  Co- 
medy of  Eirrors,  481. 
Mtrehant  of  Venice,  date  of,  525.    Probable  source 
of  its  fisble,  596.    Analysis  of  it,  ibid.    And  of  its 
characters,  537.     Particularly  that  of  Shylock, 

Jttutiratumt  of  thit  drama. 
Act  ii.   scene  8, 528. 
Act  iii.  scene  3, 392. 
Act  iv.  scene  1, 182. 
Actv.  scene  1, 91, 185, 528. 
Marea  (Francis),  critical  notice  of  his  ^  Comparative 
Diaoonrse  of  our  Eki^lish  Poets,  &c.  228.    His  cen- 
mra  of  the  popularity  of  ^  La  Morte  D'Arthur,*^ 
96(k    Encomium  on  Venus  and  Adonis,  362.    On 
•everal  of  Shakspeare's  dramas,  481 . 
Marfy  Pra,  explanation  of  the  teim,  63. 
Mhtrp  fViveu  of  Windsor,  tradition  respecting  the 
origin  of,  548.    Analysis  of  its  characters,  ibid, 
ilkatralioni  of  thii  drama, 
Aet  i.  scene  1, 123, 149, 200, 430. 

scene  4,  40. 
Act.  iL  scene  1,  278. 
scene  2,  411. 
Act.  iu.  scene  S,  132, 280, 398, 402. 

scene  5,  409. 
Aet.  IT.  scene  4, 176. 

scene  5, 403, 426. 
'  Aet  T.  scene  5, 40, 505. 608 
Jf drkoi  Romaneet,  origin  of,  254. 
Miduui  (St)  and  All  AtiaeU,  festival  of,  162.1  Su- 
perstitious doctrine  of  tne  ministry  of  angels,  ibid. 
jfiebaelmas-ffeete,  165. 
MiddkUm  (Christopher),  a  minor  poet,  334. 
Middklon  (Thomas),  a  minor  poet,  334.     Wrote 
several  piceea  for  the  stage,  607.    Estimate  of  his 
nerits.  thUL    Illustrations  of  his  **  Fair  Quarrel.'' 
109.    And  **  No  Wit,  No  Help  like  a  WomanV, 
110. 
Midmamntr'Ese^  superstitiou9  observances  on,  159. 


Midsummer~Bve  Are,  of  Pagan  origin,  ibid.  Fern- 
seed  only  visible  on  that  eve,  160.  Spirits  'visible 
of  persons,  who  are  to  die  in  the  following  year, 
ibid, .  Recent  observance  of  Midsummer-Eve  in 
Cornwall,  161.  ^  Visionary  appearance  of  future 
husbands  and  wives  supposed  to  take  place  on  this 
Eve,  ibid.  Plays  ana  masques  performed  then, 
162. 
Midsummer-Nighft  Dream,  composed  for  Midsum- 
mer-Eve, ibid.  Its  probable  oate,  487.  Critical 
remarks  on  some  of  its  characters,  488.  And  on 
the  fairy  mythology  of  this  play,  ibid,    {See  "  Fai- 


ries.'') 


Act 
Act 


I. 


u. 


Illustrations  of  this  drama. 
scene  1,  75. 
scene  2  451 

scene  1,'  51,  505,  506,  609. 
scene  2,  150, 187, 503, 506, 511. 
scene  3,  505,  511. 
Act  iii.  scene  1,  427,  605.  507. 

scene  2,  77,488,511. 
Activ.  scene  I,  77, 139,  157, 504, 510. 

scene  2,  ibid. 
Act  V.  scene  2,  110,  499,  507. 
Milan  Belts  for  hawks,  130. 
Milk  Maids,  procession  of,  on  Mav-day,  75. 
MiUon*s  ^Comus,**  illustration  of,  63.    Illustrations 
of  ^  Paradise  Lost,**  165.    Proof  that  he  imitated 
Shakspeare's  Pericles,  477.      Exquisite  passage 
from  fiis  ^  Paradise  Lost,"  on  the  ministry  of  an- 
gels, 533, 
Minstrels  better  paid  than  clergymen,  45.   Their  cou' 
dition  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  270.    Their  costume 
described,  ibid,    Dis<iolute  morals  of,  271.    Allu- 
sions to  them  by  Shakspeare,  ibid.    Their  profes- 
sion annihilated  by  act  of  parliament,  272.     Allu- 
sions to  their  poetry  by  Shakspeare,  278. 
Miranda,  remarks  on  the  character  of,  580. 
**  Mirrour  for  Magistrates,^  a  collection  of  poetical 
legends,  planned  by  Sackville,  340.    Account  of  its 
various  editions,  (bid.    Its  character,  341.    Influ- 
ence on  our  national  poetry,  ibid, 
Monkies  kept  as  the  companions  of  the  domestic  fool, 

415. 
Monsters,  supposed  existence  of,  187. 
Montgomery  (Alexander),  poems  of,  334. 
Moftument  of  Shakspeare,  in  Stratford  church,  de- 
scribed, 633.    Remarks  on  the  bust  erected  on  il, 
ibid. 
Moon,  supposed  influence  of,  186.    Exquisite  picture 

of  moonlight  scenery,  528. 
Morality  of  Shaksneare's  dramas,  601 . 
Morgan  (Mr.),  vinoicates  Shakspeare  from  the  calum- 
nies of  Voltaire,  602. 
Morley*s  (Thomas)  Collection  of  Madrigals  illustra- 
tive of  May-games,  80.    Account  of  bis  ^  Collec- 
Uons,*>  360. 
Morris-dance,  origin  of,  76.    Dress  of  the  Morris- 
dancers,  77.    Morris  dances  performed  at  Easter, 
71.    And  at  May-day,  77.    Music  by  which  these 
dances  were  acconinanied,  80.     Morris-dances  in- 
troduced also  at  Whitsuntide,  85. 
**  Morte  D  Arthur,^  a  celebrated  romance,  account 
of,  255.     Its  popularity  censured  by  Ascham  and 
Meres,  Urid,    Notice  of  its  principal  editions,  266. 
Specimen  of  its  style,  iMd,     Furnished   Spenser 
with  many  incidento,  257.    Allusions  to  it  by  Sbak- 
'  speare,  272. 

Moryson  (Fynes),  critical  notice  of  his  "  Itinerary,*' 
2&.  His  character  of,  **  Amadis  of  Oaul,"  26x 
Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  date  of,  545.  Strictures 
on  its  general  character^  and  on  the  conduct  of  its 
fable,  tbid.  Original  of  the  character  of  Dogberry 
in  this  play.  619. 

Illustrations  of  this  drama. 
Act  L    scene  1, 150. 
scene  3, 401. 
Actii.  scene  1,262,273.429. 
.   scene  S,  140, 230,  391. 
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Act  iii.  treat  1. 144. 
■cow  3, 8^7. 

Acl  T.  (Cne  3, 181. 
MuffUn,  ui  ulicle  o[  fcBiale  dna,  9B3. 
Abttrrry'frK,    wben   pluled  bj  Slulupauc,  ( 


■MtlT  (Riehud),  ■  niiMr  pact,  334. 
1^  {ADtboaj},  ha  Vernow  of  "PalMcria  nl 
pfUnd,"  166.  "Palmerin  d'Olita,"  ud  "tlii- 
-^e  of  PBlneado,"  )M  Liit  uf  hit  poBOa,  3!U 
M.rr^  {D>Tid).  B  nioDr  p<)el,  334 
dfuie  or  the  Morru-dwiee  ind  Uaj-game*,  80.  ( 
the  Foiriii.  505.    Sbakipcve  puniuOBtdf  f<NHi  i 

"  Jfirrreiir  D/Kuvi/iofrf."  K  pmiulu  ronuce,  all  111 
eitabj  Shakipon,  376. 

Mulhahgv  oT  Ihe  ■nckiiti,  «  bToutite  Mudj  in  tl 
lima  of  Elinbclh  and  Juna  I..  219.  Critical  n< 
coust  of  Ihe  furr  injtbUogr  of  Shalupcan,  488 

N. 
JVui(Thoma*},  "QuaTtinwT  or,dUd,  ISr.    I)i. 

Tin.     Ch«raBt«rtifbini,»M 
NttiltiHirk,  ia  Iha  age  of  Shakipeanr,  4](t,  419 
JVnBOBUr,  Baiter  uauirmtDIi  M,  73. 
.Nnotpapfri,  oripa  o(,  347. 
N«M«i  (Thinnai),  a  miliar  T»el.  334 
Nnetoa'*  "  Hinorj  of  the  SarmcoBi,"  233 
Nat-Yiar-,  Dtr.etniBoiat*obatnaioa,B9.   Pn 

•enU  UKuallj  made  thtti,  60.     Account  of  tbij^e 

Dad*  to  Queen  Bliiabelh,  itid. 
Nktulmn  (Samuel),  a  minor  poet.  SS4. 
Ar>oea&(Biahan]},  the  poetical  worka  of,  909.    Add^ 

lionBUitbe''MirrouifoiMa(iiliaIe!i.'>340. 
nMtmort,  poetical  deMsription  of,  I6B.    gupncweil 

infliienee  of  81.  Wilhold.  againrt  it,  169.        ' 
Nimj.  (Anlh,nij).  a  miuor  poet.  334. 
Mordm  (John),  the  tiijxigraiihical   worka  of,  234 

Hi<  iHvlicnl  prr>ducli»ii>.  ^. 
NaerU  (Italian).  iraoKlaled  Li  Shaktpesre'a  time.  Sfil 

LiKt  of  thoae  moat  oiLvmed  in  the  l&th  and  Itli!, 

ccnluri<.-<^  !64. 
Nalcrack  Night,  IS6. 

0. 

Oheron,  iho  feiry  kiofi  of  ShnkBpcaro,  deriiatinD  nl 
hiKDami,-.  603.     Analxia  of  hin  chnmcler,  ibid. 

0.ibind-s  ElfHNAPXlA  ,irr  BlL:abtlhi,  a  school 
bonk  iuShakilieare'elime.  ]3. 

»MeiH.  id  Shak-pcarc'.  liine,  170.  Watniori  of 
danger  or  death,  171.    Dreai—    "-      ■>  --  ■       ■ 

voices,  17.t        rnpiniji    PAn.1lA 

Ficr,  a 


Ophelia.  [cRisrkt  on  the  affecting  madneti  of,  Sg:! 

Ilamlct'a  paaainn  for  her.  530. 
O'diaariet,  account  of.  410. 
Oritatat  romance!,  account  of,  S&9      Alluaions  v- 

them  br  Shakapearc,  ^b. 
Olhtlla,  probable  dale  of.  690.  General  rcnurka  im 
till!  drama,  ibid  Viudit'alim  uf  it  fmm  Ihe  ex 
Iraordinsr)' crilidim  of  Mr.  Sicvtenii,  691 ,  Un  Ihr 
eieeulion  uf  the  chamrli-r  of  Olhcllu,  ibid.  lamj, 
tiid.     And  Dcadcmona,  692 

IllHitralioBi  fflAi.  tragedy. 
Act  I.    acene  3,  181.  4i0. 
Aclii.  scene  3,  28i,  40». 


Hi*  poem  «■  ihe  choice  of  a  wife. 
ofediliooaof  it,  334.  Hn.  Turaei 
ia  murder ,  S9S. 


Paatmit,  apleodid,  in  the  aga  ofShakqieue,  435. 

Alluiions  to  dien  b*  the  poet.  tST. 
Paint,  uK'd  b)  the  ladie*  in  Shakapeitre'a  time,  SOL 
I'lhcti  of  Queeo  Eliiabeth,  account  of  the  furaiiwi 

of.  4(10. 
-  Palfnrnn  iflHiBa,"  rauBDOO  of,  966.     AQoded  to 


Tuexdaj,  Uti. 
'  PartdBit  o/DmatK  Danta,"  aecoiut  of  IbeAOr- 

renleSiIioD9  0?34i. 
Park  (MM.  reauuka  of,  on  Iho  ttfle  of  on  <Utf 

poetri,  316. 
f>an.h  Tifi.  DOtioe  of,  163. 
Pnrjl'rr  (Archbiihop),  aooUeolor  of  curioiu  bo^ 

911. 
Parki,  (WiHInni),  a  minor  poet_ja34. 
Parrot  /HciirO.  ■  minor  poe^  335. 
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jppoied  benefit  of  lolUag.  113. 
uiaita  deliaeatior-  "*"    ""  ol-l_ 


m,"     wben    fint     prinud. 


i.>«£  J 


,1  work   publiahedbjr  Jai^ard.  witbont  Ot 
kao«led|eorcoRaenl,3e9.   Critical  rtwta 


ml'i  Walt,  a  6uhioaable  loongo  in  St.  Paul'i  Cr 
ilietlral,  43». 

icin  or  Para*,  a  faihionable  dance,  49l 
■vurrhri^ioiiber).  "Chriatnu  CamXlea"  of. » 

lynfn-',   (VViUiam},  "I'allace  of  Pleasure."  « 
IViiUiilili.-   CiiUic  of  it!  being  discontinued.  M 
CniiMiLMiU  T.^ferred  to  bj  Shakapivre,  Hid 
■a<hdm  ■  U.ni)).  a  minor  poet,  336. 

insiriioliiiri  <ia  the  beat  mode  of  keening  boob, 
iinil  on  ilu'  l>eat  Kite  ^  a  librarjF,  lls.    Adca 


Cf  r,,  OT  fflir,,.-  of  the  Persiana,  489. 

"riiiptt,  11  Kirlof  HIiell.Bupposed  influence oCV 
YricUi.  llieflr«tofSbHkipeare'»pUTs,4e9.  Pmk 
that  the  greater  part,  o-i  his  compoeitiao,  U 
IH  omission  in  the  Brat  edition  of  hit  wodi, 
arcoanliMl  for,  470.  Ita  inequalities  eouiteiL 
471.  In  whiit  parti  his  geniua  mny  be  lraCTd.Cl 
Eianiinutioii  of  (hp  minor  cbaracleni,  473.  Ofti 
personngu  of  Pericles,  474.  Cbaracter  of  HiW 
,'ianiiiK'd.  476.  Strict  jualicc  of  tbemonl.ff- 
I'his  plar  pnibablj  mitten  id  the  >tMi  1688,  0 
l.lhjtclioui  to  it*  prioritj  conaidered  and  rdMi 
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.  scene  1,  474. 

Kcnc  5,  472. 
i.  scene  2,  473. 

scene  4,  476. 
.  scene  1«  ihid, 

scene  3,  477. 

scene  6,  ibid, 

scene  1,  474,  477. 

scene  3,  476. 
len  introduced  into  England,  392. 
ry),  a  minor  poet,  335. 
a  minor  poet,  335. 
ostly  article  in  the  age  of  Shakspeare, 

in^,  a  minor  poet,  335. 
lliam),  a  minor  poet,  335 
'«/,  a  collection  of  poemsi,  341. 
article  of  furniture,  404. 
made  to  wells,  191. 
ablefiof,259. 

IVIenschmi  of,  the  basis  of  Shakspearc's 
Errors,  481. 
the  biographer,  235. 
;es  of,  at  Stratford,  11. 
>U,  why  dug  up  on  Midsummer  Eve, 

a  minor  poet,  335. 

Uing),  state  of,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
Tence  between  them  and  licensed  per* 
22.  Exhibited  at  country  fairs,  tbid. 
t  of  players,  when  first  licensed,  442. 
dcr  tnc  direction  of  the  Master  of  the 
d.  Patronized  by  the  court,  and  also  by 
ividualn,  443.  The  amount  of  their  re- 
1,  ibid.  Days  and  hours  of  their  perfor- 
i.  Concluded  their  performances  always 
rs,  451.  How  remunerated,  452. 
9tice  of,  in  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  448. 
erof,  performed  in  one  day  j  449.  Amuse- 
:hc  audience,  prior  to  their  commence- 

Disanprobation  of  them  how  testified, 
lors  or,  how  rewarded,  452.  List  of 
I  plays  extant  previously  to  the  time  of 
c  465.  Chronological  list  of  his  genuine 
.  Humorous  remark  of  Mr.  Steerens  on 

and  high  price  of  the  first  edition  of 
.*'8  plays,  593.  Remarks  on  the  spurious 
buted  to  him,  596. 
da^t  festival  of.  66. 
xpsodie^  a  collection  of  poems,  349. 
',  who  were  rewarded  by  English  soye- 
).    Table  of  English  poets,  classed  ac- 
the  subjects  of  their  muses,  352. 
iith),  notice  of  treatises  on,  during  the 
kMpearc,  225.     Allusions  to,  or  quota- 
thc  poeuy  of  the  minstrels,  278b    State 
luring  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  288..  In- 
tuperHtitiou,  literature,  and  romance  on 
nius,  ibid.    Versification,  economy,  and 
)f  the  Elizabethan  poetry,  389.   Defects 
L>r  poems  of  this  period,  290.     Biogra* 

critical  notices  of  the  more  eminent 
Table  of  miscellaneous  minor  poets, 
cal  notices  of  the  collections  of  poetry, 
al  miscellanies,  published  during  this 
).  Brief  Tiew  of  dramatic  J^^  from 
f  Shakspeare  to  the  vear  1590,  4o3. 
don,  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  435. 
1,*^  or  the  means  to  judge  of  the  fiUl  of 
vcalth,  373. 

da),  the  "^Giuletta"  of,  the  source  of 
1  Juliet,  514. 
)mances,  265. 
arm  for,  177. 

alt'nce  of,  in  Shakspeare's  time,  40. 
[lathetic),  marvellous  effects  ascribed  to, 

nas),  a  minor  poet,  333. 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  211. 


PremuaU  voomm,  supposed  influence  of  fiuriat  on, 
497. 

Pretentt,  anciently  made  od  New- Year's  Day,  60. 
Account  of  those  made  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  iiid. 

Preston  (Thomas),  a  minor  poet,  S35.  Character  of 
his  dramatic  pieces,  458. 

Prices  of  admission  to  the  theatre,  449. 

Pricket  (Robert),  a  minor  poet,  335. 

Primero^  a  game  of  cards,  426. 

Prmtina,  obserrations  on  the  style  of,  in  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth's reign,  313. 

Proctor  (Thomas) ,  a  minor  poet,  335.  Notice  of  his 
**  Gorgeous  Gallery  of  Gallant  Inventions,"  343. 

Prologues^  how  delivered  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare, 

Prose  writers  of  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  914.  Causes 
of  their  defects,  318. 

Prospero,  analysis  of  the  character  of,  679. 

Provisions^  annual  stock  of,  anciently  bud  in  at  fairs 
105.  * 

Piic/r,  or  Robin  Goodfellow,  analysis  of  the  character 
of,  508.  Probable  source  of  it,  iW.  Description 
of  his  functions^  509. 

Puppet-shotDSt  origin  of,  123. 

Purchas'B  "  Pilgrimage,"  232. 

Purgatory.  Popish  doctrine  of,  539.  Seized  and  em- 
ployed by  bhakspeare  with  admirable  success, 

Puritans'  opposition  to  May-games,  ridiculed  by 
Shakspeare,  83.  By  Ben  Jonson,  and  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  84. 

Puttevhum  (George),  remarks  of,  on  the  corruptions 
of  the  English  language.  215.  Critical  notice  of 
his  "^  Arte  of  Enalish  Poesie,"  327.  And  of  his 
smaller  poems,  335. 

Q. 

Quintainef  a  rural  sport,  146.  Its  origin,  ibid.  De- 
scription of,  147. 

**  Quippes  for  upstart  'neuhfangled  GaUle-wemen^^ 
cited  ana  illustrated,  398. 

R. 

Race-horses^  breeds  of,  highly  esteemed,  145. 

Raleigh  (Sir  Walter),  improved  the  English  language, 
318.  Character  of  his  "Ilintory  of  the  Worid," 
233.  His  "Nymph's  Reply  to  the  Shepherd," 
cited  by  Shakspeare,  380.  His  poetical  nieces. 
3J0. 

Ramsey  ((jaurence),  a  minor  poet,  336. 

Rankins  (William),  a  minor  poet,  ibid. 

Rape  of  Luereee,  when  first  printed.  364.  Dedicated 
to  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  353.  Construction  of  its 
versification.  364.  Probable  sources  whence  Shak- 
speare derived  his  fable,  t^.  Complimentary  no- 
tices of  this  poem  by  contemporaries  of  the  poet, 
li67.     Notice  of  its  principal  editions,  368. 

Rapiers,  extraordinary  length  of,  899. 

Ravenserojt  (Thomas),  hunting  song  preserred  by, 
135. 

Raynolds  (John),  a  minor  poet,  336. 

Rejoartees  of  Shakspeare  and  Tarleton  the  comedian, 
32.    Ascribed  to  Shakspeare  and  Ben  Jonson,  631. 

Rice  (Richardlj  a  minor  poet,  336. 

Richard  I.  (Kmg),  why  sumamed  Cdbmt  da  Lion, 
275. 

Richard  II.,  probable  date  of,  591.  Analysis  of  his 
character.  o23.  Remarks  on  the  secondary  cha- 
racters of  this  play,  ibid.  Performed  before  the 
Eari  of  Southampton  in  1601,  356.  Illustration  of 
act  ii.  scene  4,  of  this  drama,  187. 

Richard  of  Gloucester,  exquisite  portrait  of,  in 
Shnkspenre's  Henry  VI.  Part  II.,  W. 

Richard  III.,  date  of,  518.  Analysis  of  Richard':^ 
character,  GBO. 
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liiiDs  lo.  br'Shakipe&re.SOS. 

4B9H>cinta,  77.   > ■  "" 

lUd  UiPir  dTL'neit,  Sic..  7H. 
DoUk,  why  ■  farauril*  bini,  19*. 
Rahntu*  (Clnunl),  hi>  "  lluiilcrull  o' 

iii«,~  ■*■■ 

Rotim, 


Sock  Dav  tettin\,Si.   Verm  m,  ibid.,  GG, 

BoUaad  iJohn).  a  nlnor  |K>n,  33G 

Ranaii  b/trofim,  pragren  of,  durini  the  toga  i 
EliiabcUi,  391.  Liil  of  Bonui  «Mnii  kutba 
tnuiilaUil  inlo  Engli^  in  Shakcpun')  thne.  93 

R«iiia>r').  I'll  of  popoliu  onn  in  the  age  of  Shiil 
tpviUG,  'JM.  Ongin  of  the  Bwtn«l  nunance,  ffi 
Aiiitlo-Nnrmiii  rotnuinn,  ilhdl  Oricnl^  rnDMiu^e 
aaii.  Italiu.  roBUKK,  «!.  SpMkh  >nd  Port' 
tm-mc  roauum.  aGS.  PuluniJ  nHWLi>c<a.  ^ 
InSucnrc  of  r.xnatic.'  «u  Ihc  |<tMlC7  of  tho  EJii 
bclhu  Hge.  SB9.    ObscnBlicmi  on  1 


Aaiiis  and  JulUt,  probabli 
whcDce  Shakapfarr  '''■■- 
513,  Ansljl --'■•- 


of.  &IS.     S 
of  the  ohiuBCten  of  Ibitdnnu,  51G. 


„..>eS,a5,2ia.5li. 

icenc  4. 179.  iOH,  6lfi,  COS,  5(3. 

■ceiu5.4U3. 
Actii.  acme  I,  iH3. 

MOK  3.  isa. 

•(mm4.  14a,  9S3,  4113. 
AMBi.a»M,I,370. 
ic  9.  133. 


«»4^.i  (Junci),  n  niinat  piMC,  337. 

Satirt.  o[  BUIw(i  H*U.  30^ 

SaviU  (8iT  Hciirj),hT«tlj  pMMBOied  Oaikli 

SeaflrfHucian  Dflbalogj  of  luricB,  ML 
-\AWnM.).culo#inDiof.  cm  Sbaiwam^ 
w.Jjtil»t.&IS.  On  bi*  Cmbd^TSall 
664.  On  Ihc  nmaalic  drama  nt  ShikifW 
Ajid  OD  hi*  moral  characun,  631. 
School-ieoii.  liM  nt.  In  uw  in  ShaLiprarr'i  I 
■'Aotlmatltti  bul  Utl]«  rewardrd  m  Stet 
Iiiuc,  13,  45.  In  the  aixlwuth  (nl«T  * 
□  uoillir  conjuror*,  46.  Piclan  of.  ta  HU 
ibtd.  Their  degn^d  cbaraolBr  aad  igm 
hii  limr.  47, 

ntbker  (.Vulboo)  ],  aeaount  of  the  ikctlia*  a 
hJeiarchi  aad  niaiaia.  IM.     On  (he  ptn, 
onxoa.  170.      Kccipc  lot  fiziai  ■«  aa^ 
human  dtouUeta.  510.     Sunpoonl  nn 
wilchetafl  ia  the  time  nfSlwLirmrt.UG. 
who  mere  nippotad  to  bp  niu^s,  5iS7. 
Sixl  IGrrpiii),  aMaorpOcl,  337. 
a<»H  (ThoBw},  a  mioiir  noet,  dirf: 
S*»U|!UrWaUn],baHtDridp»titrrofCkcia 
litilin,  101.  Hiclurs  of  tvatia  •■pmaaMa 
liutnlioM  of  hi*  I.mIt  of  the  lik^  113. 
of  kiapovtical  ucelleacc.  Wl. 
idtluiA  hnnen,  lUIe  of.  la  il»  aialHatt 
&r.  Ukewake*ortheUighlaD4>ndM9i 
ThBak^riup  offerMl  bf  Ann   ua  crOa 
harv  eat,  1G6.    Acrauot  of  ihr  SuiCUih  i 
&iri  BiilholD^.  493. 
Strd-cJie,  a  rurul  fcait-ilaT  in  the  iimttt  I 

02. 
S'Un  (John),  hii  ComnieuUiy  m  DrajMa, 
'I,  piirmit'.  diet,  tic.  of.  inthciiBi 
c,  U.  BmcficM  bvaunccd  la  I** 
of  EUiabith,  4&.  Ttie^  4res,  411 
i>  (he,  4I&     •    - 
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L'5,  117,  IIS,  383,  i-i7. 

!  3,"  fil6. 

!  3.  39B. 


b>  UMfm*.  4M 

rorrMicd  bjr  ibcir  mislrenc*.  419. 
"  &m  Champioiti  oj  ChnileiuUmt ."^  a  pr> 
■  in  Shak»(<mre'i  linic,  bi-<viuiiI  «f. 

,  •£&.     Notice  of  iu  dii&rrai  tn 
_ ... .    TranUUdl  into  Scoilish  rfariBc.  SSt 
Sncclt  (Or  ).  aoajiKtiire  of,  reapcciiaf  :ika 


/Imk  (John),  a  minor  poet,  33fi. 

Adm  (FVanci*).  >  minor  poet,  XX. 

flaw>iU  (Counlcst).  character  of,  G13 

Amv  (Mr.),  mulake  of,  coouraiiig  Ibr  prionl;  i 

Shakapeare'i  birtb,  corrected,  9.    Hit  conieclui 

eoacenoBg  the  trade  of  Shahipwc'g  father,  ' 

diipmied,  liirf. 
ADitrna  and  \ortigem.  nnccdute  of,  6i. 
Rouland  (^murt],  liit  of  the  poem*  of,  336. 
HowUy  IWillian),  Eitimite  of  bi<  meriii  a>  a  dri 

tnaiic  purl.  610. 
H"/.  worn  in  the  age  of  Elirabelh.  390,399,  3W. 
Ruplara,  ginpilar  rcmcdict  '      "" 


Examisatian  of  ifit  en 

^at^^^JBdnund).  a  brother  of  ih«  an 
'-  Sl  SaiMur'i  Chiireh.  a>3,  OiS.. 

(Mrs.),  wife  of  the  [wei.  en 
bequeitl   to    hpT,    Md.      Re 


Ruihu,  a 


■a  floan,  404. 


SaUt  (Prancii),  a  minor  poet,  336. 

Sack,  a  tpecinof  wine,  409.  LKITerent  kind«  'if,  d 
The  aack  of  Palitaff,  what,  liuL  Sack  and  >u, 
vucb  uiied.  ibid. 

Sackrillc  (TbonHu),  Lord  Bucktinral,  Ihe  poeti 
■iiMfci  of,  311.  The  model  adopipd  bt  Spcnter,  ihff 
The  "  .Mjrrour  (or  JI»jri»lnilr*,"  planned  bj  h-~ 
340    Character  of  hit  dramatic  perloDianoes, ' 

S^r  (AugJ,  a  minor  poet,  337. 

Sampiam  (Hioaiaa),  a  nioor  )>oel.  Mrf 

\uiab<ir,  Nuneroui  lerrioai  of  i),  -SiS.  Eu^liih 


639.    IliatH 
Md. 
Skakiprait  (John),  bther  of    i 

'  of  properijF  aiid   amu    _ 

knot  coDGrrned  lo  him.  li^     )b 

itciibed  to  him  a  It 

itford-upaa'AiiH.  d 


:.r\. 


List  of  ehildre I 
bI  retiBler  of  Si 
elioa  of  Ur.  Ro 


breo  a  vool-iUpler,  4,  16. 
17.  Ducoferj  of  hi>  loa'' 
5  Copyofhiiiaill.ifcil 
ed  bj  Mr-  M  ■  ~      - 


SuppOftrd  b)  '. 

Hi.  deJih,  .ulTeis 

iaml.  birth  of,  1.  Oati 
ine  noDw  irnrre  he  naa  Imra,  10.  J 
[lurchaud  b)  ihe  PiiociiH  CiailoriilLi, 
capea  Ihc  plague.  '*»*  Cducaird  *»  ■  ' 
nt  Ihe  frcc-»eho.>l  of  Sirairord,  l»  *. 
Kbool-biMik*  probahlf  lued  b;  hiia,  iW 


nployvd  ID  (ome  Bllompj's  offiue, 
/Setter  he  eier  wbi  b  »iitiool-ni»i 
ole  of  him  al  Bidronl.  -23.     Whri 
«  acquired  hi*  knowltilite  of  Fm 
SG.     Probable  that  he  itas  amuui 
fa,  ibid.     And  Itnllad.  ^.     ProbL„.. 
r  his  leal  literary   acqiiiremeau.  SS. 
g-chair.  slill  in  ul«tunci-,  £9.    Marrie* 
iwB|F,30.     Birth  of  bii  Mi^l  daii^hlcr, 
r  Iniai,  iUd,     Reiyarlee  of  Shnkipeuv, 
ttrmae*    acquaiuied    nilh    dMaiimlod 
.196.    Cai-"---  -'■ '^.-'—-' 


Bcauaiuied 
3aud.(in  the..._    .  ... 
in  DaiiT  Park.  Hid.     fuqui 


uiooatlf.  3I».  Was  kunwi 
■EC.  and  Greene,  903.  Ipt 
3(6.  ThouEh  niiK  reluci 
mploycd  as  a  wai  ivr  or  lion 

•h  of  hi)  ikill  in  the  liiilFioaic  m,  ibui 
the  chnrarler  of  Adam  in  hia  own  pin 
I  Like  II.  807.  Appeared  alio  in  kingl; 
(.  Excelled  ia  lecogil  rate  charaeten 
iiMlea  nf  ShakKiMiire  with  idiersily 
'9  hi)  011I7  Kin,  ind.  l'urcha>e«  n  houn 
d,  ibid.  Hinlonr  jy{  ita  fnle,  ibid.  Hi 
■ce  with  Ben  Jotmau,  GI7.  Improhn 
lis  ever  haiin;  il.lU'd  Scotland,  QIB. 
lisiled  Slrutfotd,  G19.  Recti 
bvour    from  Oucen    Eliiab 

id  olheni,  iiiif.  Fintlen'  Jam 
him  with  a  letter  nf  ncknowledgTnenl, 
!  Rtocf  of  Shakipenrt'H  quarrel  with  Beu 
llMiroTed,  633.  Birth  of  his  erand- 
Blirabeth.  6'^.  Plaiiled  the  celebrated 
Tr«e  in  1609,  GM.  Purcha«cB  a  Icne- 
lackfrian,  ibid.  And  prepares  to  rciirs 
^na,  itid. 

lof  Shakupeareiarctircmenl,  GJ6.  Oci- 
I  liatiiical  epiuph  on  Ml.  Cotnbi:,  ibid. 
pb  on  Sir  TbonW!!  Slanle)'.  1)39.  And 
James,    Hid.     NfgociniioiiB    between 

lire  of  lODie  knd  in  the  viciuil;  of  Sirat- 

Marrie)  his  youngeal  daiiEbter  tu  Mr 

}ulDey,  e£9.    Make*  hii  will,  ibid      His 

J.   Funeral,  ibid.   Copj  of  hia  will,  f>37. 


knowlnlpe  of  the  human  heart  diiplajod  bj  8hak- 
■.?f)(i.    Account  of  hi)  "PaiwionatePilgrini.'' 

"■       ■    "    ■       of  Shakmear"  •"►■■- 


3G8.     Eli^gmt 

aED,  ill  lav  Sonnets,  372.    Critical  account  of  hi) 
Sonui'ii- .  Xi,  S88.    And  of  his  Loier-s  CoinpUlDt 


__ Sbakapeare    for    the    Globe 

'rhoatrr.  lU,  Probable  aiSDUnt  of  fail  income, 
453,  Ami  of  his  abbgatians  to  bi*  dramatic  pre- 
decessoM,  -IK. 

Tbe  coirimenctnent  of  Shakspeaie's  dramatic 
career,  Fousidered  and  awertained,  467.  Cfarono- 
loRicol  Tal>1e  of  the  order  of  his  genuine  ptajs, 
469.  Ob:,iriHtions  on  tfafn,  ihVf.  Kemarki  on 
the  a|iurinii9  piecn  altribiiled  to  Sbak(|)eare.  601. 

<^ill«i'-'il»re\ drama, 595  Un  its  conduct,  59G. 
Characttr-,  59B.  Pasaiou..  600.  Comic  painting, 
I'liiif.  And  imaginative  [lOHera,  ibid.  Moralil;. 
601.  ViniJication  of  bisfcharBctcr  from  the  ca- 
lumnies of  Voluire,  iUi.  Popularitf  of  Shak- 
Searc's  d'amas  b  Oermani,  602.  Heprinled  in 
oerica,  *id. 
tkttlapnre  (Judith),  youngest  daughter  of  the  poet, 
blrtUr.I.  Her  marriaxe,  6J9.  And  iHsuc,7ud. 
Hi)  hequeiU  to  her,  and  her  ctiQdren,  638. 
Shakipeiri  (Susannah],  [-Idesl  child  of  the  poet, 
birliior,31.    Marriage  of,  to  l)r.  Hall,  633.    Her 


la  to  her.  639.     Wbi 


'b«  her  fa 
of  hia   l< 


raibct")  begiueau  „  .....  — 

avourite,  631.     Probable  c 

Jier  the  Istger  portion  of  bis  propeflj',  ibid, 
Strrp-iAcariNf  P(iu(,  how  celebrated.  88.  Allusion) 

in,  b;  Shikspcare,  69. 
Shephtrd  (SO.  comniendatorr  (erses  of,   on  Shak- 

speate's  (tape  ofLucrcce,  367.     On  bis  Pericles, 

illustrated, 
in  cooccming, 


Shtei,  in  ilie  age  of  Sbakspcnre,  SSt, 
Sliol'ptoof  waistcoat,  charm  fiir.  177. 
Hhottcry,    cottage  of  the    Halbawaji 


(ulT;  ibid. 
a  prefixed  t 


tbe  folio  edition  of 


t  of  Shakipeat 
06.  PmbaUe  dale  of  his  Venus  an 
Ucf.  Proof)  of  hia  a«juaiatance  wil 
natical  and  rhetor  leal  writers  uf  his  aii 
ii  the  hislorical  writers  then  extant, £3i 
imau'a  "Bactbolanie  dc  Proprietatibi 
lAirf.  With  tbe  Foeeiiie  published  1 
350,  And  with  all  the  eminent  romane. 
bit.  373.  And  with  the  minslrel-poeirT 
,  in.  Dedicates  his  Veniia  and  Adonin, 
of  Lucrece,  to  the  Earl  ofSaulhanplnn, 
iljsis  of  this  poem,  with  remarks.  STiit 
uf  the  Rape  of  Lucrece,  364.     Inlimalc 


■I,    iiai  ii 


.'ihBiti-baari,  or  Shuffle-board,  mode  of  plifing  at, 
1.    Its  origin  and  date,  ihd. 
;-Grea[,  a  game,  iUd. 

.VArruiiufy  (ConnteM  of),  conduct  of.  419. 
-hrort  Turideg,  or  Sftrnrc  Tide,  orinin  of  the  term, 
66.    Obunaneesonthat  festiTBl.69.    Thieabini 
lbs  ben.  iHd.  Throwini  at  cock),  70. 

■ShyloBk,  character  of,  &&. 

.Sidtui/  or  Sfdaeg  (Sir  Philip],  biographical  notice 
of.  316.  Satire  of,  on  the  affected  atjie  of  some  ' 
of  bid  cootenporaries,  316.  Notice  of  hia  "  De- 
fence of  Poe^e,"  328.  Critical  account  of  his 
"Arcadia,"  966.  Alluded  10  bj  Shaksneare,  S77. 
Remark-!  00  hia  poetical  pieces,  316.  Particularly 
on  hi<Soaaeta,374.  ThePjroclesof  his  Arcadia, 
probufal!!  the  orinoal  name  of  Shakapeam's  Pe- 

'gn-pi»b,  coatlj,  of  ancient  ions.  106. 
Ut-Manu/acdirei,  encouraged  bj  Ismea   I.,  6S4, 
ilk  Slachiiii,  first  worn  bj  Queen  Eliiabcth,  301. 
rr.  title  nf .  aMUCDllj  giicn  to  clc^men,  43. 
'"  '"'r  Thomas),  ireallj  promoted  Greek  and 


English  literature,  331. 
'flnjr-(aJc<iu  and  Smiff-toxei,  w 
^and,;41S. 


(Sir  George^,  ahipwreck  of.  679. 

<atlf  English),  a  curious  oollectioa  of,  STB. 

iiioia  from,  and  alluaionalo  tba  moat  popular 

m,  bj  Skakapeare.  «79. 

5aniKl.  inuodiKcd  uto  Eu^aiid  from  Ilalj,  373. 
Elegant  specimen  from  tboae  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey, 
374.  N'Xicaof  tbe  Soonet*  of  Watson,  374.  Oi' 
Sir  Philip  Sidnet,  iUJ.  Of  Daniel,  i6uf.  Ufrnii< 
stable,  iW.    Of  Spenaer,  >»U:    Of  Drayton,  376. 


INDEX. 


And  of  other  minor  porti,  ihid.    Beautiful  Monet,  SUrlkia  (Earl  of),  notice  of,  315     ills  ^  Aurora.** 
R<liirc!«!»vti  to  Ladj  llrake,  3(ll.     Au  exquisite  one      a  coUectiou  of  Hoonets, f6i</.  Of  hi«  ""  Dooms-da}," 
ifruni  Shaktncare'H  PaKuonate  Pili^rim,  372.    On  a      316.     And  of  hii  other  poenui,  ihtd. 
kiMtf,  by  SidnoT,  374.  Stockingt^  in  the  a^e  of  Shak^pearo,  397.  Silk  stock - 

Sonnets  of  Skakspeare,  when  first  published,  37*2.      ings  first  worn  bj  Queen  Eliiabeth,  394. 
Probable  dates  of  their  composition,  ibid.  Daniel's  iStoNMoher,  an  article  of  female  dress,  390. 
manner  chielljr  copied  bv  Shakspeare,  in  the  struc«  StoneM,  eztraordinarj  virtues  ascribed  to,  178,  179. 
tiire  of  his  sonnets,  376.     Discussion  of  the  ques-      Particularly  the  Turquoise  stone,  178.  Bdeuuiie^ 
tidii  to  whom  they  were  addresse<l,  ibid,    Pr(M>fs      179.    Bezoar,  Und,    Agate,  xM. 
that  they  were  principally  addressed  to  the  Earl  Storer  (Thomas),  a  minor  poet,  337. 
of  Southampton,  STS.  Vindication  of  Shakspcare's  Slowe'a  ^  History  of  London,**  334. 
NiMinLls  from  the  cluircc  of  afiectation  or  pedantry,  5/ra//&rif-upon-^ eoM,   the    native  place  of  Shak- 
384.     Vindication  of  them  from  the  h]rper*crilicikm  ^  speare,  1.     Description  of  the  house  thvrt* ,  wliere 
of  Mr.  Stecveiis,  377,  383,  387.  hhakspearo  was  bom.  10.     Uavage*  of  tlic  pla?<e 

Sonthfrn  (John),  a  minor  |MH*t.  337.  there,  11.     Visited  by  Mr.  Betlertou,  for  iofur- 

Stutkampton  (Karl  of;.  See  Wriothtily.  mation  concerning  Shakspeare,  16.     AUuttiimt  !• 

Southry*^  (Mr.)  translation  of  **  Amadis  of  Gaul,**      scenery,  and  places  in  its  vicinity,  34.    Q  iiu.-il 
SGo.  I     by  Shakspeare,  300.    New  Place,  purchased  thc^■ 

Southwell  (Robert),   notice  of,  313.      List  of  his'     by  Shnksneare,  616.    Histryry  of  iti  demolitiw. 
|>oetical  works,  ibid.  \     ihid.    Additional  land  purchased  there  by  the  (nrt, 


|>oetical  works,  ibid. 

Spanish  romaneeN,  account  of,  365.  Allusions  to 
them  by  iShakspearCf  376. 

Spectral  tmpresnont,  pnibahle  causes  of,  535.  Sin- 
gular instance  of  a  supposed  spectral  impression, 
636.     Sec  Sririls. 

Soeel'H  "  Hi-tory  of  Orcnt  Britain,"  833. 

SpeUd,  on  MidMimmer-Kve,  101.  On  .Ml-Hallows- 
R\c,  167.     SnpiMised  inllneuce  of,  176. 

Spen%rr\  *♦  EngliMh  Poet,"  226.  Commentary  on  hin 
**  Sheplieards  Calender ,"  *£M.     Many  inciuenls  of 


ihid.  Additional  land  purchased  there  by  the  (mrt, 
619.  And  also  tithes,  631.  Proceedings  rclatWe 
to  the  inclosure  of  land  there,  by  Shakxiieare.  63K. 
Description  of  his  monument  and  epitaph,  in  ^^trat- 
ford  cnurch,  633.  Remarks  on  nisi  monuneotal 
bust,  634. 

StroUintf  Playert,  condition  of,  in  the  age  of  SkaL- 
Hpcare,  131. 

Slruti  (Mr.),  accurate  description  by,  of  Maj-dif 
and  its  amus«anents,  82.  Of  Midsummer-eTe  Mpa- 
stitiouM,  161. 


his  **  Faerie  Queone"  borrowed  from  the  romance  5/-iAA«x  (Philip),  account  of  his  ^Anatomie of  Abm^'* 
of  "*  La  Morte  d'Arthiir.'*  S57.    And  from  "<  The.     344.    Extrenn' rarity  of  his  bfiok,  tM.  QuotaK 


Seven  Champions  of  Christendom,**  ibid 


**  The 
Sack- 


from,  against  Whiisun  and  other  ales,  87.    Ob  iSe 


descriptii 
ahocfe.  668.  !  Summrr'x  **  Last  Will  and  resUmcnt,"  51 . 

Spirits.  difTercnt orders  of,  intrmluced  into  the  Tcm-  SuperstitionM  of  the  16ih  century,  remarks  on.  Ijj 


pest,  587.  Critical  analysis  of  the  received  doctrine 
m  ShakApearc^s  time,  rc^pcctin;;  the  supposed 
agency  of  unm-Iic  spirits,  582.  Its  npplirntiou  to 
the  intriHliii'iion  of  the  ^h()^t  in  llanilot.  5.16.  Sii- 
pt-riority  of  ShakKiK>ari-*N  spirits  over  those  inlro- 
dut'cd  liy  all  other  (Irnmatists,  .'VIO. 

Sports  (Uurah,  in  theatre  of  Shakspeare,  Enumera- 
tion of.  130.  CotxwoM  (lames,  133.  Hawking, 
134.  Huntinif,  133.  fowling,  140.  Binl-battiiu, 
J4I.  I lurse-raciiig.  145.  The  Quintaine,  146. 
W  lid  (iiMiso  C-lia^e.  148.  Hurling,  i6fV/.  Shovel- 
board,  149.  Sho\e-jtroiit,  ifud.  Juvenile  s|M>rts. 
1.50.  Barlty-Orcake,  ihid.  Purisih  Whippiutj-top, 
1.52. 

**  Squire  of  IjOV  Degree,'^  romance  of,  375 

Staq-huutiny.  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  135.  Cere- 
mony of  cuttint;  up.  ll^i.  Part  of,  givi  ii  to  the 
ravens,  137.  Beautiful  picture  of  a  hunted  sta;;, 
107. 

Stage ^    state 
JtesortiMl  to 

Employed  in  what  eiipncity  there,  lAi//. 
there  as  an  aetor,  20(>.  Proofs  of  his  skill  in  the 
management  of  the  sta^e,  ibid.  F!xcelled  in  se<'ond- 
rate  parts.  207.  Divisions  of  the  stage,  in  Shak- 
spearc's  time,  44().  Wus  generally  strewed  with 
rushes,  449.     Its  decorations,  ibid. 

Sfanyhurst's  translation  of  Vireil,  337. 

Starch,  when  introduced  into  England,  393. 

Steevens  TMr.^.  Remarks  of,  on  Shakspearc's  Son- 
nets. V7*  383,  3S7.  Ascribes  Pericles  to  Shak- 
x^Jearo,  471  His  opinion  that  the  Comedy  of 
Errors  was  not  wholly  Shakspeare's,  contn>verted 
and  disproved,  482.  Kemarks  on  his  flipfiant 
censure  of  Shakspeare's  love  of  music,  528.  Hi** 
opinion  on  the  date  of  Tinion  of  Alhcus,  .5.5o. 
Humorous  remarks  on  the  vahic  and  price  of  ilu- 
first  eiiitioii  of  Shaksprnrtr.  .50.X 

iS7t7/tl5isihop\  character  of,  i'>Jl. 


Spjites  and  goblins,  15:i  Ghostn  and  anparitiKas 
155.  Prognostications  of  ihc  weather  from  parti- 
cular days,  157.  Ilites  r)f  lovt-rs  <»n  St  Valenlifli*'* 
Day,  iliid.  On  Midsummer-E\e.  100  Michadiau. 
I<)2.  All-Hallow-Eve,  KJG.  Supors»titious  curs 
for  the  night-mare.  108.  OnKfUs  and  prodicies.  1*1. 
Demoniacal  voices  and  shrieks,  173.  Fiery  sK 
meteorous  exhalations,  175.  Sudden  noise*,  176 
Charms  and  spells,  ibid.  Cure.s,  preventatives  tak 
hympathies,  178.  Stroking  for  the  king's  evil.  V^ 
Sympathetic  powders,  183.  Miscellaneous  «aprt' 
Rtitions,    183.     Influence    of  siipcrHtition  on  t^ 

{>oetry  of  the  Rlizabetlian  age,  388.  A<*coinit  of  tltf 
airy  superstitions  of  the  Knst.  488.  Of  the  fiotiuc 
and  Scandinavian  fairy  superstitions.  489.  And'^ 
the  fairy  superstition  prevalent  in  Scotland.  ^ 
The  fairy  superstition  of  Shakspeare.  of  ScottrA 
origin,  303.  Account  of  the  Kupcrstitious,  w*W^ 
then  current  respecting  witches  and  witchcrafl,5& 


of,  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  441.  iV //if  t^r*  of  country  gentlemen,  39. 

by  him.  on  his  coming  to  I^oudon,  2t)5    Suppertaxxc^  n  species  of  female  dress,  393. 


Esteenieil  S>inry  (Earl  of),  quoted  and  ill ustrntedj  185. 
raeter  of  his  ^Sonnets."  373. 


ClD- 


Srt'Qoler  (King  of  Sweden),  fabulous  anecdotes  '>i. 

490. 
Stcart-Elirs,  or  maliznant  fairies  of  the  Scaniio 

>ians,  account  of,  493.    Their  !>(up|iosed  residciii^« 

ihid. 
Sirrnring,  prevalence  of,  in  the  age  of  Shak»pe»"^« 

422. 
Sirifhin  (St.),  suppo.sed  influence  of,  on  the  wtfallK^' 

157.  .'Vnd  cm  the  night-mare,  1()9. 
Sword-dance,  on  Plough -Mon<Liy.  fUi. 
Syh ester  (Jo.shna).  flI^ni^lled  Slillon  with  the  pn*- 

atamina  of  his   ^^  Paradise  Lo^t,"  316.     rcci<^ 

works  of,  ih,d.    Spt-cimen  of  t !u  ni  ,317 
Sympathies^  oxtraordinury,  181. 


INDEX. 
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Tubles,  a  species  of  gambling  ioShakspeare's  Uine,427. 
Tiuning  of  the  Shrew,  probable  date  of,  516.  Source 
of  its  fable,  516.  Remarks  on  the  character  of  Sly. 
ibid.  And  on  the  general  character  of  the  play,  ibid. 
lUustratume  of  Ihii  drama. 
The  Induction,  scene  1,  181. 
Act  i.  scene  1, 970. 

scene  3,  24.  86. 
scene  3,  fSii 
Act  ii.  scene  1 ,  33,  403. 

scenes,  110. 
Act  iv.  scene  1, 193,882  403,  419,  414. 
Tmisy  Calces^  why  given  at  Easter,  71. 
Tapestry  Hangingt^  allusions  to,  114, 115. 
Tateton  (Richard),  repartee  of,  33.    His  iofluence 
over  Queen  Elizabeth,  dUff.    Notice  of  his  poems. 
ibid.    Plan  of  his  «<  Seven  Deadlie  Sins,''  454. 
Tarquin,  beautiful  soliloquy  of,  365. 
Taremt,  description  of,  in  Shakspeare's  time,  106. 
List  of  the  most  eminent  taverns,  410.    Account  of 
their  accommodations,  ibid. 
Taylor  ^John),  a  minor  poet,  338. 
Tnapesl,  conjectures  on  the  probable  date  of,  577. 
Sources  whence  Shakspeare  drew  his  materials  for 
this  drama,  578.  Critical  analysis  of  its  characters : 
Prospero,  579,  564.    Miranda,  580.    Ariel,  ibid 
Caliban,  588L  Remarks  on  the  notions  prevalent  in 
Sbakspeare's  time  respecting  magic,  581.    Appli- 
cation of  magical  macbinerjf  to  tine  Tempest,  684 
Superior  skill  of  Shakspeare  in  this  adaptation,  500. 
lUuatraiiont  of  this  drama. 
Act  i.  scene  1,  589. 

scene  3, 175, 189,  585, 587, 588,  589. 
Actii  scene  1,879, 

scene  3,  IfC,  480, 586 
Act  iii.  scene  1, 585. 

scene  8,  585,58a 
scene  3, 183, 188,  421. 
scene  4, 589. 
Act  iv.  scene  1, 183. 195,  437. 585. 588. 
Act  V.  scene  1,  505,  506,  579, 589.  ' 

Theatre,  the  first,  when  erected,  448.  I^ist  of  the 
principal  play-houses  during  the  age  of  Shakspeare, 
444.  License  to  him  for  the  Globe  Theatre,  from 
James  1.,  ibid.  Interior  economy  of  the  theatre  in 
Sbakspeare's  time,  546.  Hours  and  days  of  acting, 
44&  Prices  of  admision.  449.  Number  of  plays 
performed  in  one  day,  ibid.  Amusements  of  the 
andience  previously  to  the  commencement  of  plays 
ibid.  Tragedies,  how  |»erformed,  450.  Wardrobe 
of  the  theatres,  ibid.  Female  characters  personated 
by  men  or  bovs,  451 .  Plavs  how  censured,  ibid. 
TillinQ  at  the  R'lipt  369.    Allusions  to  this  sport  by 

Sliakspeare,  "27(9. 
Timr^  effects  of,  exquisitely  portrayed  by  Shakspeare, 

385. 
Tinion  of  Athens,  probable  date  of,  553.    Analysis  of 
his  character,  554.  « 

iliiutratioiu  of  this  drama. 
Act  ii.  scene  8,  139. 
Act  iii.  scene  3,  555. 
Act  V.  scene  1,  554. 
^Titus  AndronicuM,*^  illustration  of,  act  8.,  scene  i?., 

531.    Thin  play  evidently  not  Sbakspeare's,  694. 
Tobacco,  when  first  introduced  into  England,  411. 
PhiKppic  of  James  I.  against  it,  ibid.    Prejudices 
af^ainst  it,  518. 
Tofle  (Robert),  a  minor  poet,  338. 
Tompson  fAgms),  a  supposed  witch,  666. 
TolleN  ^  Poems  of  Uncertaine  Auctors,"  340. 
Touch  (royal),  a  supposed  cure  for  the  king's  evil,  180. 
Tournaments  in  the  reign  of  Eliiabeth,  868.    Allu- 
sions to  by  Shakspeare,  ibid. 
Translations  into  English  from  Greek  and  Roman 

authors  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  list  of,  335. 
Travelling,  passion  for,  m  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  480. 


Treego  (Willism),  a  minor  poet,  338. 
Troiha  and  Cretsida^  probable  date  of,  549.  Sourrn 
of  its  fable,  550.    Analysis  of  its  characterit,  ibid. 
Its  defects,  551. 

hbatrationanf  this  drama. 
Act  i.    scene  3,  483. 
Act  iii.  scene  3,  403. 
Act  iv.  scene  3.  388. 
scene  4.  173. 
Act  V.    scene  3,  ibid 
TVilr  (Friar),  the  chaplain  of  Robin  Hood,  79. 
Turberville  f George),  biographical  sketch  of,  317. 
Notice  of  his  **  Booke  of  Faulcoorie,"  185.    His 
description  of  hunting  in  inclosures,  134.     List  of 
his  poetical  works,  318.    Critical  estimate  of  his 
poetical  character,  ibid.  t 

Tamer  (Richard),  a  minor  poet,  338. 
Turquoise  Stone,  supposed  virtues  of,  178. 
Tusser  {Thovntus),  notice  of,  318.    Critical  remarks 
on  his    "Five    Hundred  Good  Points   of  Hus- 
bandry.** ibid.    His  character  as  a  poet,  319. 
Twelfth-Day^  festival  of,  61.    Its  supposed  origin, 
ibia.     Meals  and  amusements  on  tnis   day,  64. 
Verses  on.  by  Herrick,  166. 
Twelfth-Night,    the  last   of  Sbakspeare's  drama.s. 
probable  date  of,  592.    Its  general  character,  and 
conduct  of  the  fable,  693. 

Illustrations  of  this  drama. 
Act  L    scene  4,  313. 
scene  5,  403. 
Act  ii.    scene  3,  880. 

scene  4,  378,  598. 
scene  5,  597. 
Act  iii.  scene  1,  133. 

scene  4,  163,  403.  697. 
Act  iv.  scene  3,  108. 
Act  V.  scene  1,  ibid. 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  date  of,  517.    Probable 
source  of  its  fable .  ibid.    Remarks  on  the  delinea- 
tion of  its  characters  ibid. 

llluslrationa  of  this  drama. 
Act  i.    scene  8,  614. 
Act  ii.  scene  1,  116,  615. 
scene  2,  107. 
scene  6,  85. 
scene  7,  618. 
Act  iii.  scene  1,  394. 
Activ.  scene  1,  79,  518. 
scene  4,  393. 
Twyne  (Thomas),  a  minor  poet,  338. 
Tye  (Cnstopher).  a  minor  poet,  ibid. 
Typography,  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  313.  Beau- 
tiful specimens  of  decorative  printing,  314. 
Tyrwhitt  (Mr.),  conjecture  of,  respecting  the  date  of 
Shakspeare's  Romeo  and  Juliet,  618.    And    of 
Twelfth-Night,  591. 

V. 

^  VaUniine  and  Orson,**  romance  of,  cited  by  Shak- 
speare, 377.    Notice  of  a  curious  edition  of,  3^6. 

Vaitntine's  Day,  origin  of  the  superstitions  concern- 
ing, 109.  Custom  of  choosing  lovers  ascribed  to 
Madame  Royale,  110.  SuppcMed  to  be  of  pagan 
original,  ibid.  Modes  of  ascertaining  Valentines 
for  the  current  year,  ibid.  The  poor  feasted  on  th  is 
day,  111. 

FWkiM  (William),  a  minor  poet,  338. 

VaughmCs  (W.)  '•Golden  Grove,'»  850^ 

Vaux  (Lord),  specimen  of  the  poems  of,  348. 

Fennard  (Richard),  a  minor  poet,  339. 

Venus  and  Adonis,  a  poem  of  Shakspeare.  probable 
date  of,  308.  Notice  of  the  "  Eoitio  Princeps.*' 
359.  Dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  353. 
Proofs  of  its  melody  and  beauty  of  Tersification', 
359.  Singular  force  and  beauty  of  its  descriptions. 
361.  Similes,  ibid.  And  astonishing  powers  of 
Sbakspeare's  mind,  ^id.    This  poem  inferior  to 


INDEX. 


iUclAHMcal  protutypes,  ibid,  ('omiilimentary  lerwH 

on  this  jNX'in.   audn-KtMHl    to  shakH|>eare,  3G2. 

Notice  of  iU  priiicipnl  editicHiM,  *.)n4. 
Vtncent  {^\.)t  influouceof  his  day.  170. 
i'otlaire*H  radiiniiiiM  on  Shakspvure  rrfiitotUGOl. 
yoyaget  and  Ttaveli,  c^olkHitiiiuM  of,  publiitht'd  io  the 

time  of  Shakupcarc,  23i, 


w. 


JVa^er  (Lcwiit),  a  drnnmtic  yctcK,  457. 

9Vake»^  origiji  f>f,  Wi.     Degonomte  into  licentioiiv 

nvHH,  ihid,     ViTses  on,  by  Tusser,   1()3      And  by 

Hurrick,  iKrf.     Fn-qiieiitrd  by  nodlam,  ibid,    Vil- 

laK(*-wakcH  htili  kvpt  up  iu  the  North,  104. 

Walton'M  "*■  C'oiiipU-te  Augkr,"  crrula  iu,  143.     Eu- 

comiiim  on,  144. 
/Fapu/ (Geor^f),  a  drnnuitic  writor.  458. 
IVardrohft  (aiuriciit),  account  of,  Ht)l.      Theatrical 

wardrobes,  in  the  time  of  Shakspcure,  451. 
Wamrr  (William),  nolice  of.  319.     Critiral  remarks 
OD  his  "  AIbion\  Cngiond.*'  ib'd.     Quotations  from 
that  poem  iUiiMtrative  of  old  Eugliiih  nianuers  and 
customK,  50, 57.  65.  G9,  71. 
JVarren  (William),  a  minor  p«»et,  338. 
Warton  (Ur.).  f»b«er\atiou»  of,  on  the  **  Oeula  Ro- 
manorum.  tMK).    C)n  Fenton''ti  collection  of  Itnliun 
novclN,  203.    On  the  Natireii  of  Bivliop  Hall,  304 
On  the  mcritH  of  llurington,  305.    On  the  itatires 
of  Marslon,  309. 
iriufoi/,  oriuiii  of  the  term,  61.    Synonymous  with 

featiting,  62. 
WoMioil-bovU  ingredients  io,  61.    Dewription  of  an 
ancient  one,  62.    Allusions  to,  in  ShHks|H}are,  ibid. 
Watch'lightM,  an  article  <if  furniture,  403. 
Water-clotetMt  by  >vhom  invented.  410. 
Water-Mpirils,  different  ckisses  of,  587. 
Watson  (ThomaK),  a  poet  of  the  Elizabethao  age, 
320, 374.    Said  by  Mr.  Steevens  to  be  superior  to 
Shakspearu  as  u  writer  of  Nonnet?i.  321. 
Webbe  (\\  illiam),  account  of  his  ^  Discounic  of  Eng- 
lish Poctrie,^  226.      Its  extreme  rarity  and  high 
price,  ibid. 
Websttr  (John),  a  dramatic  poi>t,  007.     Illustrations 
of  hiH  pla>s,  y\i. 

Vittona  Connnliona.  114, 118,  193. 
Dutchess  of  Malfy,  171. 
fVfdderburn,  a  minor  poet,  33iK 
fVeddings,  how  celebrated,  109.     Description  of  a 

rustic  wedding.  111. 
Weever  (John),  a  minor  poet.  339.      bibliographical 
notice  of  his  ^Epigrummes,*^  519.     Epigram  of,  on 
Shakspeare's  (M)emi»  and  plays,  ibid. 
Wenman  (Thomas},  a  minor  |K)et,  'A39, 
\Vhar{on*H  **  Drcame,*'  a  iK)eni,  ibid. 
Whestone's  (tleorge),  collection  of  tales,  notice  of, 
264.    His  ^Kocku  of  Regard f*^  and  other  poems, 
3^)9.    Account  of  the  prevalence  of  gaming  in  his 
time/ 421.      Notice  ol  his  dramatic  productions, 
459.    His  ^  Promos  and  Cassandra,*^  the  immediate 
source  of  Shakspearc's  Measure  for  Measure.  556. 
fVkipping-tops  anciently  kept  for  public  use,  16S. 
fVhilney  (George),  a  minor  poet,  339. 
WhiUuntide^  festival  of,  how  celebrated,  85.     Whit- 
sun  plays,  88. 
WilkiMvn  (Edward),  a  minor  poet,  339.1 
Will  of  Jr>hn  Shakspearc,  account  of  the  discovery 
of,  5.  ,Copy  of  iiyibid.     Reasons  for  its  authenti- 
city, 16.    Its  probable  date,  ibid 


Will  of  William  Shakapcare,  630.    Observations  go 

it,  637. 
WilUt  ^Andrew),  **  Emblcms'^lnf.  339. 
WtUobie  (Henry),  a   poet  of  the  Elizabethan  agp, 

322.    Origin  of  his  ^  Avisa,'^  ibid, 
Wilmot  jVtohcTi)  a  dramatic  poet,  457. 
WiUon  (Thonmsi,  observations  of,  on  the  cornipticm 

of  the  English  langnaffc,  215. 
Winoot  ale  celebrated  for  its  strength,  33. 
fyine,  enormous  cousumptioa  of,  in  the  age  of  Sbak- 

vpeare,  408. 
fytnier^t  Td/r,  probable  date  of,  its  general  charac- 
ter, and  probable  source,  575. 

IlbuiralionM  of  thin  drama. 
Act  i.    scene  2,  109,  427, 575 
Actii.    scene  1,51,  153. 
Act  iv.  scene  2,  17,  89.  282. 

scene  3,  81 .  88.  89, 104,  282, 577. 
Act  ▼.    scene  2,  283, 577. 
scene  3,  3%. 


Witchcraft  made  felony  by  Henry  V IT  1 ..  566  Cruel 
act  of  parliament  against  witches,  567.  Exqui^ile 
det»cription  of  a  witch's  alxxle  hy  SpeiiMrf,  afiS. 
Enumeration  of  the  feats  witches  were  »uppo»cd 
to  be  capable  of  performing,  569.  AppIicaUiWof 
this  superstition  by  Sbakspeare  to  dramatic  piff- 
IKises  in  his  Macbeth,  571. 
Wtthtr  (George)  notice  of,  323.  Verses  of,  on  Ilock* 

Day,  73 
fVomen,  employments  and  dress  of  the  youncer  part 

of,  40. 
Wood  (Nathaniel)  a  dramatic  writer  459.' 
Wotton  (Sir  Henry)  encomium  of,  on  onzHng,  141 

Character  of  his  |ioetical  ])roductions,  9ili. 
Wriothcsly  (Thomas),  Earl  of  Si>uthampton,  bia- 
graphical  notice  ot,  352.  A  passioiiate  lover  of 
the  drama.  353.  Shak.speare*s  Venus  and  Adooiv 
and  Rape  of  Lucrece,  dedicated  to  him.  Hid.  Ha 
liberality  to  the  |K>et,  354.  Joins  the  rxpeditk* 
to  the  Azores,  ibid.  In  disgrace  with  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth, ibid.  Marries  Elizabeth  Vemoo  witbost 
Cfmsulting  the  Queen,  ihid.  Who  impri^oir:  Ibcsi 
lM)th,  [IXiib.  (roes  to  Ireland  with  the  Earl  i^ 
Essex,  who  promotes  him,  ibid.  Is  rei-anHi  aoJ 
disgraced,  ibid.  Quarrels  with  Ixird  Grav,  iai^ 
Joins  Essex  iu  his  conspiracy  against  the  Q\h^, 
ibid.  And  is  Ki'ntonced  to  imprisonmrot,  SS6. 
Released  by  James  1.,  ibid.  Who  promotes  bia. 
iirid.  Birth  of  his  son,  ibid.  Embarks  ia  a  cd- 
Ionising  speculation,  ibid.  Patronises  literaiDTf, 
ibid.  Opposes  the  court,  ibid.  Die*  in  HoUtfi. 
158.  Review  of  his  character,  ibid.  Skii- 
speare's  sonnets  principally  addressed  to  bis, 
378. 
ff'yal  (Sir  T.),  character  of  his  sonnets.  373. 
WyrUy  (William),  biographical  poems  of,  329. 


Y. 


Yatei  f  James),  "  Castle  of  Courtesie,''  359. 
Yong  (liartholomew),  his  **  Version  of  Moutemaj'*'* 

Romance  of  Diana,''  339. 
YuU-chgt  or  Christmas-block,  94. 


z. 


Zouche  (Richard),  notice  of    bis  ^Do\«/ 


THE  END. 
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